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EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


No. CCCLVIi. 


Jl l.V, IS-J.'i. 


Vot. lA'iir. 


No. I. 


Ai.RXANi'ru till'ii 

Ik‘ tlic tonilj of AfliilN's. 

“<Mi! foniMMti* ynulli, >\lio h:i<l a 
IloiiuT f(»be tlu' lieralil of yonr fann* !*’ 
“And Hill did lie say so," say-^ th*' 
Ibrnum hUtoriun: “ for. mdo'^s the 
Ilhd iiud Ik'H) written, (lie same 
earth nliiih eoxereii Iii< hotly Httuld 
Iia>e liuriid Ins uame." Nev«T was 
the truth of these words more clearly 
eviiKcd than in the ease of the Ihil.e 

of Mak! nnnoriiii. Consummate sis 

wi re llio abilities, unhroUmi the sue- 

less. imnien-4e tlie ser\iies of this 

<;reJit emuinsnuler, he i‘nu sesireely he 

said to he known to the vast inajorily 

of hi" rountrymeii. They ha\ e hesird 

the ilLtaiit echo of his fame sis tliev 

« 

have lhal (»f llie exploits of'riuiour, of 
Jiajsiy.et, and of (ieiiohis Kiisni ; the 
mimes of IBenlieim and ILimillies, of 
MalplsKpiet and Uudeiiarde, awaken 
a transient leelinR of exultation in 
their imsoins: hut as to tlie ]>nrtien> 
lars of these ovr?ds, tlie ditlienlties 
with wlne.li their {joneral had to 
.strujriile, the ohjoets for w^xeli ho 
contended, e\on the plnees where 
they occurred, they arc, fur the most 
part, as i^momnt ns they are of «inu- 
lur detaiks in the eanipaigns of Jlaher 


or Auif-n^rzehe. Wlial they do know, 
is derit (*d chietly, if lu't entirely, from 
the histories of their enemies. Marl- 
horonph's exploits have made a jiro- 
di;ih»ns iinpre-'^sioii on the (’oiitinent. 
I’ln* IVc^ch, who felt the cdjje of his 
fiamiii;; sword, and saw the ^dories of 
the (.inouil Monanjne turn from tlie 
Ion;; triumphant hrow of Louis XIV.: 
tim Dutch, who found in his tonquer- 
iii;; arm the .May of their .sinking: 
ri*pnhl;i’, and tlieir salvation froiu 
slavery andperseciition; tlie ('tevinans, 
w ill) saw the liaim s of the ihilatinate 
avenged by his resi.stle.ss power, and 
the ravages of war rolled back from the 
Rhine into the tiTriloiy of the stale 
which had provoked (hem; thoLuthcr- 
an.s, w'ho beheld in liim the appointed 
instrument of di\uie M‘ngeanee, to 
punish the abominable ]>crti(ly and 
ernelty of the revocation of the edict 
of Nante%—ha\e concurrod in cele¬ 
brating his exploits. Tlte French 
nurses friglitcued their children with 
stones ot**‘!Marlbri>ok," as the Ori¬ 
entals say, when tlulr horses start, 
thev see the shadow of Richard Cicnr- 
de-Lion |Tossing their initli. 3Sapo- 
leoiw hummed the well-known air, 
“ iMjfyjUikioR s'eii vtt a l.t guerre,** 


I.ftltrf and of Join Clxirt'liU , FiVirf of 'hftxrlhoTong\, from. 

to 17I-. J'hlited by tjJ^oiioK MiRXAk, G.CMh, M.i*>ler-General of tha 
Ordiianeo; &o. II vuls. J.ondon, 
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[.luly. 


nrhen he crossed the Nloracn to com- 
xaence tho Mpscow cainpniini. Hut 
, in ^glaiid, the coimtiy m hicn ho hns 
made Llhistrions, the nation lie has 
WTed, the land of his birth, he is com- 
. Mratively forgottou ; and uerp it not 
TOT the popular i>aj:os uf VoUairo, and 
the shadow uliicli a groat iiAne 
throws over tho stivam of limo in 
p^nic of ever)- neglect, he wouUl be. 
virtually unknown at lid's moniont to 
ninotecn-twoutiodis of the 
people. 

It is tho fault of the national hUo- 
rian.s u Inch ha* ocoa'^ionod this >inpi- 
lar injustire to one of the grcato.st of 
Britisli heroes—cortainly the most 
consmnniato, if wc oxcij*! Wolling- 
ton, of Rriti-h niilitavy ooniniuulcr.s. 
!No man has >»•! njipoaivd vho hu'- 
done any thing like jiMke to the ex¬ 
ploits of ^Iailborou;:1i. Snioilett, 
who'e nnjtreteniling narrative, n.m- 
pilcd for llie lM)uksell«'r, lias j^itaiind 
ii pa^'iiig ])Ojmlarity by being the 
only existing .-eipnd to Ilnrne. bad 
none i*f the qualities inrossan to 
••write a military hi>tiiry. or make the 
narratKe of hcridc explolt'^ i^tore-t- 
ing. Ills talent* for liuintmr, as all 
the wi»rld knows, were great—for pri¬ 
vate adventure, nr the defitieatiiui of 
eominon life in novels, eon,-i<lerable, 
ilut he had in-ne «>f the liighor quali- 
tit*s nee'-ssary to form a great Id-tc- 
riaij ; ho had neither dramatic nor 
descriptive jiower; ho wa** entin-ly 
dtftitnto of philosophic view* or 

S ower of general argument. In the 
cllncation of individtia) <’haraet<‘r. he 
is oftcu happy; Ids talents as a 
Kovcli.sf, and as the narrator of pri¬ 
vate event?, there appear to advan¬ 
tage. But he was neither a poet nor 
a painter, a statesman nor a philoso¬ 
pher. lie neitlier saw whence the 
Stream of events had t^nic, nor 
■whither it 'wa.s going. dVedook in 
vain in his pagc.s for tlic l«4^'id argu¬ 
ments and rhetorical power •with 
which Iliinic illustrated, and bronglit, 
jis it •were, under the ndnd s eye, the 
general arguments urged, ar rather 
which might be urgorU by a};IHty 
equal to bis own, for and^ili^aiiist 
every great chaiigc in British hhitory. 
As little do wo iind the captivatuig 
colours with which Kobeit.son lias 
painted the discoveiy and wonders 
of Ameri^ or the lunjinoiks glance 
which thrown over the pro- 


gre.?s of society in the first volume of 
(^arle.s V. (tlbbon’s ineomparabhv 
ptnvei’s of cla.ssiticatloii uiul <it‘serlp- 
tioii are wholly awaniliig. 'I'lje tiro 
of N.apier’s military jiictures need not 
be looked for. ^Vhat U iismiily c<*m- 
plaincd of in Smollett, e.speciallv by 
id.s yomig^'eaders. is, that In* is no 
dull—thein(>*t fatal of all defect.^,'and 
the most inrxcu.^nbic in nu ld*toi'iaii. 
His heart wa.-^ not in Id-tory, Ids 
hand was not trained t<» il ; it is lu 

Koderiek Kamioin*’ or IVeegiiim 
I’ickle,” not thi contiiniatum iif Hume, 
that his jiowers aj'‘‘ ti» be *een. 

Lord Malion ha* brought to tho 
subject tlie Id-torv of Kuglaud from 
the treaty of rtioclit to tluit of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, talint'< td’ a kiuvl miu U 
bolter adapted for tloiug ju"«ii«-e lo 
jilarlboronglfN (■.im]»:d;:ii''. He iia.s 
nunarkable power for indixllual n.ir- 
ratHe. His aeenuni of the gall.iiit- 
attempt, and '“nb'.e«nient hair-breatliii 
(•'•eape’i of the l*retender in 174 r>, is 
• full I'f iutere'.t, anrl i* ju-th pral'-ed 
b\' Si'.moiuli as bv far the lie*r ai*- 
count « \raut of that nmiaiith- uiImmi- 
tJii'e. Hr po-*.f«‘«-es ttbo a fair amt 
(quitabh-judgment, much diMTimimi* 
thu), (videut talent for drawing eha- 
raetf-r-, ami that iijiright and hoiionr- 
able heart. Mldeli i-* th*- lir-t n‘<ju»*ite 
for snecess in th»* delineation. a.s if is 
for'-iteef'-- in I he e<mdurl ofe\ ent*. Ills 
imlU'trvin ex.anjiniiig and collecting 
autlioritie* is great ; he is .1 sehohir, 
a state^nian, and a gentleman—no 
small reijidslte? for the 111*^1 delinea¬ 
tion of noble and gonerotis achieve¬ 
ments. Buliiotwithstamtiiig allthi?, 
his work is not the one 10 re.^euei 
Marlborungh's fame from the nn- 
worlhy obseiirity into width, in thiA 
ronntry. it has fallen. He take.s tip 
the thread of f’i|p)ts where !MhH- 
borongh left them : he begins only at 
the jicaco of Ttrccht. Besides this, 
he is not bynatnre a military historinn, 
and if h^iad begun at the Kerolutiou, 
thccasl^onld probably have been the 
.same. I.<or<l Mahon's atteiititm haft 
been mainlyfixed on domestic story; it 
is in iliiistratiiigporUameittarycontests 
or court intrignes, not military events, 
that his powers liave been pnt forth, 
lie has given a clear, judicious, am] 
elegant narrative of British history, 
as rb^rds these, so far as it isembrac^ 
by hi.? accomplished pen; but the bis- 
torjau of Marlborough most treat him 
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as socond to none, not even to Louis 
XIV. or WiHiain III. Jn.stico will 
noYorbe done to the hvroof the Kng- 
U>ii n*volution. till his Lite is the sub* 
liH’t of a separate work in <‘very sohool- 
b<*> 's ImnilH. We must have a meinoir 
of him to be the eompanion of Son- 
tiicy 8 Life of Nelson, Ad Napier’s 
l*(‘niiisular War. 

Voltaire, in his “SktIc de Lonis 

Xn’.,“ could not avoid in{» a sketch 

of the, expli>i(8 of the Ihitish hero; 

and his natnrsii impartiality has led 

him, so far as it frws. to pivc a toler- 

ahlv fair one. It need hardlvlx; said. 

• • 

that coinin" fn»m the fK*n of such a 
tvriUT, it is lively, animated, and 
di.-tiiiet. Ii?:t VoJtaiiX' was not a 
mlliiary hl<torinn : he had none of 
1 !h- l»-eiin"s<»r as'«fa iatjoii'« which etm- 
'•titiitc War, when he wr<»te, 

had been lor above half a centui'y. 
with :i 1>’W brilliant exception.*;. :i bi*.- 
in;: to tie* Kn-nclL In the War 

ol the .sneic*.Nion they had lo^t their 
a>eend»'ncy in conlinenial Kmv>j'e :* 
in that «•! the Seven Yeai.-'. nearly their 
w lioli- e-*louial doiitinitm^. 'I’he hnr«U 
won "«orie? of r.MitciU'y. the dotibtl'nl 
Fueee-i'* (»f LaH’ell. were a ]K«"r eoiii- 
feU'-ation tbr the-e ili<a-ter-. it was 
the fii'-hton of hi- day tode^-rywar »».< 
the ‘Tame of kin''-, or Mowin''from the 
ambition of prie‘'l«; if ‘•ufK'istirioii 
was {ilndi.-iosl. and p(i]>nlar virtue Jet 
into fffo eminent, mie eieru.'il reign of 
jH*aee ami jn*«tiee would eomnience. 
^Vilh lliese writers th;' bTcat object 
wa.-. to eaiTV the cabinets of kings 
by as*«}uilt, and introduce philoso¬ 
pher** into p<»veminent throupli the 
nnieehambers of mistresses. Peter 
the (IreatwMS their hem, ratliarine 
of ltu.s.«‘ia their divinity, for they 
placed philo«oph^ at the head of 
affairs. It was to be Btipposed 
that in France, the van(|uls)jed eonn- 
trj', in such an age justice should be 
done to the Knglish conqueror. Yet 
such were the tidcnts of Vol^ire, es¬ 
pecially for making a subject popular, 
that it is on his w'ork, such as it is, 
that the fame of Marlborough mainly 
r<Mta, even in his own country. 

ilarllwrough, as might be expected, 
ha.s not w’anted biographers who have 
ievoted themselves, expressly and 
exclusively, to tranamit ^s fame and 
deeds to posterity. They hare for 
the most part failed, i^m the faults 
most fatal, and yet most commo» to 


biograpliers—undue partialltyin’somc, 

dulnoas and w'ant of geniag ia others. 
They began at an early period after 
bis death, and are distiuguished at 
first by that rauobur on the one side, 
and exaggeration on the other, by 
which such contc^mporary nairatives 
are generally, and in that age were 
in a peculiar manner, distinguished. 
J. An abridged aeooont of his life, de¬ 
dicated to the Duke of Montague, ids 
son-in-lnw, appeared at Amsterdam 
in 1:;mo; but It is nothing but an 
nnon 3 ’ntbns panegv’ric. II. N'otmany 
years after, a life of MarllKjrongb was 
puhli-slieil. in three volamc-s quarto, by 
Thomas l>*dyan!, who ha<l accom¬ 
panied him in many of iiis later tra¬ 
vels, ami had been the .«pecfator of 
some of the )a.‘'t of Lis military ex¬ 
ploits. l iiis Is a work of iniicli iifghor 
authority, ami contatni? much valu¬ 
able information; but it U prolix, 
long-winded, and diffuse, filled with 
imimiierial documents, and written 
throughout b» a lorn* of iiiHated pane¬ 
gyric. HI. An()ther life of Marl- 
bomngh, writtoii with more ability, 
apiK*at^d at Paris in in three 
vciiume.'^ octavo, by Dutems. The 
author had tin* advantage of all llie 
resonree- for tljn)wing light on Ida 
history wlu'ch the arcliivc.s of Fninre, 
tlien at the disposal of Xapoh^ui, 
who liatl a high adtuiralion for the 
Kngiisli general, could afford : but it 
could hardly be I'Xpected that, till na¬ 
tional lii.storians of adeqnate capacity 
for the t.a.sk hud apiH'arod, it was to 
be properly discharged by foreigners. 
Yet such is the partiality which an 
author naturally contract? for tiro 
hero of his biography, that the work 
of Diitems, though the author has 
shown himself by no means blind to 
his hero’s faults, is perhaps chiefly 
blameable for being too much of a 
paneg54ic. IV . By far the fullest and 
most complete history of Marlboronghy 
however, is that which was published 
at London in 1818, by Archdeacon 
Coxe, in five ToUunes octavo. Thia 
learnt Author had access to all the 
officMLdpcifRicnts on the subject then 
kno>viio be in existence, particnlarly 
the Blenheim Papers, and he has 
made good use of the ample materials 
placed at his disposal; but it cannot 
be nid that he bos made an intereat* 
hig, though he certainly has % ralu- 
able, worx. It has reached a second 
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ctlUton, but it now little heard of: emm'ra-ede the even for any 

a certain proof, if the importance of otuer. 

his subject, and value of his materials The fortunate accident is generally 
is taken into account, that it labours known by which the great collection of 
under some iusurmoimtuhle defects in fuipers now in course of piihlicntion in 
Conipo>itioii. Xor is itdiineult to sec Jxnidoniias been brought to light. Tlint 
vhat these defects aiv. Tlie vener- thiscollcctioiishonldatlengthhavche. 
able Archdeacon, respectable for nU c<)inckiiow#i8 less suriwisingtluin that 
industry, his learning, his researches, it should so long have remained forgot- 
had not a rny of getuns, and gonluH is ton, and liavo oludod (ho soarchon of s** 
the soul of history, lie gives every maiiyjHTsousiuterosti*dinthesuhjoet. 
thing with etiual iniimteneijs, makes It t'mhracos, as Sir George Jlnrray s 
no attempt at digesting or com- lucid preface mentions, a complete se- 
pression, ami fills Ills pages with ries ot the rorrespondeueo of the great 
letters and state-papers at full duke fnun I7o2 to 171i, ilm ton yoars 
length: the certain way, if not con- ofhism(*stiniportantpu!>licservices.In 
nected by ability, to send them to the addition to the dopatches of the dnko 
bottom. * himst^lf, tlie letters, almost cipially nn- 

Dean Swift's hi<tory of the four menms, of his private serretan-, M. 
last years of t^ueen Anne, and his ('ardonnell, ami a i4)nrmil written by 
Apology for the same soven*ign, con- his gr}U‘e‘> chaplain. Dr Hare, after- 
tain much valuable infonnation con- nards Jli^nhop t>f t'liichester, are con¬ 
cerning Marlboronph's life ; but it t.iined in the eiglitci u manuscript >o- 
U «o mixed up with the gall and lumes nhieli wen* iliscovered in th- 
party spirit which formed so esM*n- reeord-rcunn of llc!»'‘inglon, n»nr 
tial a part of the Dean of JSt I’a- '^Vo*^cl«sto(•k, in October lMi2, aii<l ar* 
trick's character, that it cannot be no^v given to the public. They are ot 
relied on a.s impartial or authentic.* o^‘‘en(ial service*, <--peclally in n iider- 
The life of Jame.s II. by ClsirV^e c»»ii- ing intelligible tlu* details 4if tin* cer¬ 
tains a great variety of valufible and respiunh inc, (\lu( h would «tlherui.s4* 
ctirioiis details ilrawn from Ihe Stuart in gn at j)art b«- uninten‘'iing, ami 
Papers sent to the Prince lb-gent on sr.ircc mi«lcrst44od, at Iea<t bvlhe ordi- 
the demise of the Cardinal York ; ami nary rv.i(l« r. S(»un‘ of the' most va- 
it would be well for iho reputation of luable parts of the w(jrk, pariij iilaiiy 
Marlborough, as well as many other a full detail of the battle ol Hleiilicim, 
eminent men of the seventeenth and arc dr.nMi fritin Dr Ilan-'.s Jtmrnfil 
eighteenth centuries, if .some of them In addition tothis,ili<-bunetinst*f most 
Could be buried in oblivnni. But by ofthc <*veuts, issnc<l l»y govemmciit at 
far the best life of Marlborough, hi a the time, are to be fonnd in notes at 
military ]K>hit of vievr, is that rmmlly tlie pr«>per place-; and in the text are 
published by MrGHg,in his“Military orcasioiiallj* contained .‘•hort, but cor- 
Commamlers of (ireat Britain,*’—a reel and luminous notices, of the pre- 
sketch characterized by all the scienti- reding or contemporaneous jiolltical 
fic knowledge, practical acquaintance and mi!ii.ary events wbieh are alluded 
with war, and brilliant power of de- to, but not descrllw-d. in lhedi‘spatchcK. 
scription, by which the other writings and whicli arenectfhrv' to understand 
of that pfted autlior are distlhgiiished. many <4f tlnur jiarncnfars. Kotliing, 
if he would make as good u.soiof the in a word, has been omitted by the 
vast collection of papers which, under acconipH.shed editor which could il- 
tbe able auspices of Sir (ieorge Mur- Instratt^r render intelligible the vnhi- 
ray, have now issued from the press, able cofiection of materials placed at 
as he has of the more scanty mate- his disposal: and yet, with all hts]>nins 
rials at his disposal when ho^vrotehis and ability, it Is often veiy difiicult to 
account of iMarilKiroughf he ^bnld follow' the' detail of event's, or under¬ 
write the history of that hl^, and i^tand the matter alluded to iu the 


* ** Marlborongh,” says SwifV, “ is as voracious io> 1^11, and as ambitiouH as the 
devil. What he desires above every thing is todie made conimander-io-chief for 
life, and it is to satisfy hi&ambition and his avarice that he has opposed so many 
iotrigues to tho efforts made for the restoration of peace.” 
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(IciApafcliPs:—«o preat is t!ic lackiof 
hiibrmatioii on t)ie ovcnttul Wav of 
the Succession whieli prevails^ from 
the want of a p 0 ])ular iiistorian to 
reconI it, even among well-informed 
persons hi this oouiitry ; and so true 
was the observation Alexander 
the (Jreat, that but for tlie j'enius of 
lionnas the exidoits of Achilli's 
would have Ih-cii tnirict! under the 
fumiiltis nliich covered his retiiahi.s! 
And what should we have known f»f 
Alexumler hini.^elf more than of Attlla 
or (lenghis Khun, but for the fasci¬ 
nating pages of Curtius and 

Aniaii ? 

To the historian who is to go nii- 
nuteh into the details of Marlbo- 
roiigh’*' lainpaigns and negiainfions, 
audio whom accurate and authentic 
hifonnatioii is of inestimable iiujmrt- 
;me<*, it iK'cd lianlly be said that these 
)»up« rs ar<‘ i>f the utnu>''t value. Itnt, 
to the genera) reader, all such voiiiiiit-. 
lions publu‘aii«*us and de'-pat<hesiuust*^ 
us a inalter til Jl«•ce^>ily, be eom]iara- 
lively uniuPTe'-iiug. They ulwa>s 
contain a great deal of repetition, in 
ron.seipieiKe of the n(‘ces,-lty uiuler 
wlih li the coinmauder lay, ofconimii- 
imaling the same event to those with 
whom he was hi coiTer-poiuIcnce in 
main liitUreut ijuarters. (Jroat jmrt 
tif them relate to details <*f disci)dine, 
funiisliliiir ‘Jiipjilh-s, gettini' UJ) stores, 
and otluT nece''-ar\ matters, of lillJe 
>alne even to tin* historian, except in 
So far as tln*y illu.-irafe the industry, 
ttiergy, ami ilitlirulties of (he colii- 
inamU'r. The general reader who 
plunges into the midst of the Marl- 
boiough desjMtchcs in this age, or into 
those of Wellington in the next, when 
contemporary n colli'ction is lost, will 
timl it im]io>sib^to undcrstaml the 
greater ]>art of"e matters referred 
to, uiui w ill soon lay aside the volumes 
in despair. Such’works are highly 
valinibie, bnt lliey arc so to the an- 
nalLst or historian rather tlmsi tin* or¬ 
dinary reader. They are the mate¬ 
rials of history, not history itself. 
They bear the same relation to the 
works of Livy or Gibbon which the 
rude blwJi.s in the quarr>* do to the 
temples of St Pclcr’s or the Parthenon. 
Ordinary readers are not aware of 
this when they take a volume of 
despatches; they expect to be as much 
fascinated by it as they are by the 
correspondence of Madame do Scvlgne, 


Cowper, Gibbon, or Arnold. They 
will soon find tlioir mistake: thebook- 
scllcrs will erelong hud it in the sale 
of such works. The matter-of-fact 
men in ordinary life, and the compilers 
aiiddrudgcsin literature—thatls.nine- 
tcaths of the readers and writers in 
the world—are never >veai 7 of descant¬ 
ing on the inestimable importance of 
anthentic documents for lii.^tory ; and 
without doubt they arc right so faras 
the collecting of materials goes. There 
must be quarriers belbri* tbero can be 
architects : the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water an* the ba.-is of all 
civilization. Hut they are not civili¬ 
zation itself, they are its jiioneers. 
Truth is essential to an estimable eha- 
racter: but many a man is insup- 
portably dull who never fold a false- 
liood. 'i'lie pioneers of Marlborough, 
however, have now gone before, and 
it will be the fault of English genius 
if tlit*divine artist tlues not erelong 
make the proper use of the materials 
at lengtli ]>laeed in his hands. 

dohn t’hunhill, aftenvard.** Duki* 
of Marlborough, wa.s b<irn on the etb 
July fC.iO, (new style,) at Ash, in the 
countytd’ Devon. His father wa.s Sir 
Win.«toH Cliurcliill, a gallant cavalier 
who had drawn his sword in behalf of 
Cliarh**^ I, and had in cou.seijuence 
Iw'en deprived of his fortune and driven 
into exile by rvi'niwell. His jiatenial 
fauiih' was very ancient, and boasted 
its descent froni tlie Couniln do I*oi- 
tou, who came into England with the 
(’ompuTor. llis mother was Eliza¬ 
beth Drake, who claimed a collateral 
connexion with the descendants of 
the illustrious Sir Ennu is Drake, the 
great navigator. Young C'liurchill 
received the nuUments of his educa¬ 
tion from the parish clergyman in 
Devons|^e, from whom ho imbibed 
that firm attachment to the Protes¬ 
tant tfith by w liich he was ever after¬ 
wards dMiuginshod. andA\hich detcr- 
mineit his conduct in the most impor¬ 
tant crisis of his life. He w as after¬ 
wards pjacedat llio school of St Paul's*, 
and it was there that lie first disco- 
vei^^^on* reading A’egetius, that his 
bent of mind was decidedly for the 
military life. Like many other men 
destined for future distinction, he made 
no great dgnre as a scholar, a drenm- 
stance cawly explained, if wre recol¬ 
lect that it* is on the knowlodcc of 
words that the reputation of a scAOO>- 
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boTyOf thingstbsitofaiDAn, NfoiiiKied. 
Bot the<dcs])atcUes now publUhed de« 
moDstrato tliat^ before lie attained 
middle life, be was a jiroficieut at least 
m Latiiit Fronebf and Kui;llsb comiK>« 
sitiou; for lettera in eacb> wnttcu iu a 
yery pare style^ are to be fonud iu itU 
ports of his corres]>omleDcc. 

From early youth, youiifr Cbiirclull 
was distingiiisilied by tb<* clt’gaucc t*f 
his mauuers aud the beauty of his 
eoanteuauce and figure—advantages 
wbieb. coupled with the known loyal 
principic.H of his father, and thA suffer- 
lags be bad nndergtrue in the royal 
cause, procured for him. at the early 
age of fiftoeu. the situntittn of page in 
the honsehoUl of iho Duke of \'«rk, 
at'tenrards James 11. Ills iueUiiatlou 
for amis then so decided, that that 
pruice prcK;urcd fur him a cominissiou 
iu one of the ivgiinents of guards 
when be was only sixteen years old. 
Uis uncommonly bamhoine liguK then 
attracted no sin.'ill share of notice from 
the beatuic? of the court of Charles 
11.. and even awakened a pa-sion in 
one of the royal nii»tres-v-s herself. 
Impatient to sigtialize hiiU'eU? liow- 
€ver. be left their seductions. Hud em¬ 
barked as a Mdumeer iu the expedi- 
tiou against Xangiers iu I70d. 'j'htts 
his first essay in arms w .is iinute in 
actions agulust the Moor*. Having 
returned to (Jreat Britain, he atlnu tcd 
the notice of the Comiiess of C.i*lh- 
maine. afterwards ])m ]ie*s of (Xeve- 
land, then the favourite niistre-s of 
Cburies U.. who had uisiingui^hed liim 
by her rcganl before ho ouibarked for 
Alrica, and who made him a present of 
with which the young soldier 
bought an annuity of n-year, 

which laid the foundatiou, says (I'hes- 
tcrfield, of all his Mibsefjueut for¬ 
tunes. Charles, to reinovjj a dan¬ 
gerous rival in her unsteady aflec- 
tions, gave him a coninai^Hn the 
guards, aud sent him to toe ^onthieut 
with the auxiliary force which, in those 
days of Knglisli hiimiliutiou, the ca¬ 
binet of St Jumc.s's furuUiied to Louis 
XIV. to aid him in subUhing^tho 
United Provinces. Thu.%l)yaxhy|nlar 
coincidence, it was under Turenuo, 
Conde, and Vaubau llnat the future 
conqueror of the Bourbonis first learned 
the art of scientific warfare. \Volling- 
ton went throogfa the same discipline, 
bat in the inverse order: his first 
campaigns were mode against the 


Fr^ch iu Flanders, his next ngtunst 
the bastions of X'ippoo and the iMaU- 
ratla horse iu llindostAn. 

Cliurcluil had not been long in 
Flaudcrs, before his talent.s and gal* 
lantry won for him deserved distiinv 
tion. llie carnpaign of 1(172, which 
brought the French annies to the gates 
of Amsterdam, ainl placed riie United 
iitutfs v\ithiu a bair’e-brcadtli of de¬ 
struction, W'us to him fnutful in valu¬ 
able lessons. He distinguished him¬ 
self afterwiinU so much at the sit'gc 
of Nitnegucw, that'riircune, who tun- 
slAutly called liimby his sol/ri/futt of 
tl»e Inuulsoiue Knglislimaii,’' pre- 
ilictcd that he w'oukl one day be a 
gre.^t man. In the follow ing yrar ho 
liail the good fortune to >ave ilie life 
of Ills colonel, tlie Duke of .Monmouth ; 
and dist>ugnl>htHl biin<elf <o natch at 
the Mege ot‘ Macstricht, that LmD 
XIV. publicly thaukinl him at the 
bead of his army, and pronn.-ed him 
Ills powerful iiifiuejup with (.'hsrles 
il. tt»r future prx}in<ahiiJ. He little 
thought what si foniiidsible enemy he 
vfiis then tbslering at the nntrt of lits 
obsequious brotlier Hovoreign. 'I'he n*- 
Kult of i..ouU XlV.'s iiiten‘is4on Vkd<, 
that t'hurehiU was made lieiiienant- 
ctdonel: and hecoiitiiiiuil i\'.'!erve\v ith 
tlie Fngli.'ili auxiliary hirce in FI. n- 
der'^, under the Freiie!i geiii-ral-, till 
D>77, when hr nUunied v\ith hlsn gi- 
meiit to J.Hiidoii. Bevend :di doubt 
it wa.s thc.se five year.-*' >rr\jee iiiidev 
the great imi-ters (if the mil.tarv art, 
who tlu*n Mistfiined the ]u>wer aud 
cr.^t a halo r«omd the (T'jwh of I.ouis 
XIV.. whilh rtndereil M:iill>or*>ugli 
the consunim.itc ttiinmamier that, 
from the moiiu nt he wji.s j»!y( ed at tlie 
bead of the Allied arniiei?, lu* sho/vved 
himself to luive bi^tne. ()ue the 
mast iuteresliug n® iii.4r«( tive les¬ 
sons to be le.uncd from biogrnphv is 
the long step«, the vast amount (pf 
pnivions preparalioii, the nurneroin-s 
changes,^ some pm.spcroii;?, otIn*rs ad¬ 
verse, by which the iiiiud (»f a givat 
man Is fi>nued, and ht* Ls prepared for 
playing the imtiortant pai t he is in¬ 
tended to perform on the theatre of 
the world. Providence doe.s nothing 
in vain, and wlien it ha.s seloctod a 
]>;miculartniu(l for great ftchievemeiit, 
the events vftneh lmp])en lo It all seem 
to cou.spire in a mysterious way for 
its development. Were any one 
omitted, some essential'quality iu the 
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cliaracter of the future kci'o, sLatet- 
luau, or )>hUosoiilier nould bu foiuid 
iu lK‘. awuiitiii^. 

Here also, as in (*vcry other period 
of history, we may sec how uu- 
principled auibitiou overvaults itself, 
4ind the measures which A'Citi at first 
most sectirely to esiublish its 
oppressive n.dj'u, are the unseen nieaus 
by w'hich a« overrulini; power works 
out its destrnction. Doubtless the 
Other mluLsters of Louis XIV. deem- 
od tlieir master's jiower secure wlieu 
this Koj;li.sli .'Uiiaiice >vas euucluded; 
when tile Ku^rli^h mouai'cU had be¬ 
come a state jieostoiur of the court 
of \'ersaiiles; when a secret treaty 
hoii uiiite(i them by apparently iuilia- 
soluble bouds; when'the ministers 
equally and the ]):itri<U.> of Kn^daiid 
werecorrupkrd by his bribes; wheu llic 
dri'aded lleels of Dritaiu were tu be 
seen in uuiou with tho^e of i'l'.iuce. 
to break tlowii the squadrons ol au iu- 
cousulerable republic; when the de- 
scendauts of the couqiicrurs of Cres-'V, 
I’oiliers, *hud Aziucour sIixhI aide by 
fcule the auixessoia of the >an- 

quLhed In thoae di.ststtous fields, to 
achieve the eimquest of J'liUiders ami 
liolUnd. ^Vithout doubt, so f.ir as 
human l'oresi«;hi could Louvois 
and (.'olberl ^\cJe ri;;hi. Aothiujf 
couUl apjiear so decidedly calcul.Ued 
to fix liie pov.'cr of Louis XIN*. on an 
immovable Ibundalioii. ibil liuw 

\aiu an* the calcul.ilions of liie ■,ovat- 
esL liuuiaii hitellecrs, uhcii ))Ut in op- 
]>.<sitioa to the overrulinjt will i-f (.)m- 
iiipoience 1 it was that very Vhi<;lish 
..lliance whi^li ru'med Louis XIA .. as 
the Austrian alliauo<‘ aud uuiiUac, 
which Si'Cmed to put the keystouc in 
llie an h of his jrreatncs.s, aftorwanl.s 
Tuined Xa]>oU tiu. By lln* elfcct, and 
ouc of the moat iK^sUTd CiiVcta, id* tin* 
KniflUli aliiaiice, a Stroup; body of 
Ib'ittsU aa.\iliarie.s were sent to l laii- 
<lc*r8; the olncer.*- letu'ned the 

theory and j)ra<-tiee of war in tin* best 
of ull schools, and under the best of all 
teachers; that ipiorance of the mili¬ 
tary art, the result in eveiy age of 
our iusiilor situatiou, and whicli gone- 
rally cauives the four or five first years 
of every war to termmate iu dUoster, 
was for the time removed, and that 
fuiglity geiiiiLs woa devgloiH^d under 
the eye of J.a>uis XIV., mid by the 
example of Turenne, which was dcs* 
tioed to hull back to their own £'ou* 


tiers the tide of Gallic uivosioo, and 
close in mourDlng the rcigu of the 
(JrantU Monarque. “ I^cs hoinmos 
agisscut,” say.s Bosauet, “ mais Dieu 
lo3 incue.” 

P]>ou Churchiirs return to London^ 
the brilliant reputation which had pro* 
ceded, and the even augmented per¬ 
sonal advantages which accompanied 
him, immcdiatelyrcndcred him the idol 
of beauty and fasluou. Thu ludics of 
the palace vied for his homage—the 
uoblcs of the laud hastened to culti¬ 
vate iii.'t sodely. Inkc Juliu.s Ciesar, 
he was carried away by the stream, 
aud plunged into the vortex of i.ourtly 
dissipation with the ardour which 
niarl^ an cnei'getic character in the 
pursuit whether of good or cviL The 
cicgauci* of Jiis person and manners, 
and cliartns of liis conversation, pre¬ 
vailed so far with Charles 11. and the 
Duke otYork, thatsoou after, though 
yet thirty > ears of age, he obtaiu- 
(d a regiment. In lOM) he married 
the celebrated Sarah *7enuings, the 
favourite lady in ulteudaucu on tho 
I’riucess* Anno, secuml daughter of 
the l)iiUc»=of \ork, one of the moot 
adinu’ed beauties of the court, and 
this alliance iucreused his intiueiicc, 
already givat, wl;h that I’lince, ami 
laid the fonud.uioa of the future gran¬ 
deur of his fortunes. Shortly after 
his marriage he aeeompaiiied the Duke 
of York to Sc-oliund, iu the cour&c ot 
wliieli they lx)lh were in-arly ship- 
wreeked ou the coast of Tifc. On this 
occasion the Duke made the greatest 
eflV»rt> to preserve lii» favourlu's life, 
and succ('edeU iu doing so, althougU 
tin* danger was .such that many of the 
SeoltUh nobles perished under liis eye. 
Ou his return to London in he 
was prescnifd by bU patron to the 
King, who Inade liim colonel of the 
third regiifteut of guaids. When the 
Duke ol York ascended tho throne in 
Itkc^, on the demise of liL brother, 
Churchill ke}>t lii> place as ouc of the 
genllcuicn of the bedchamber, and 
was rrtjsed to the rank of brigadier- 
general.* was .sent by his sove¬ 
reign to ^rls to notify his .accessiou 
to Louis XIV., aud uu his return ho 
was created a peer by the title of 
Baron Chuivhill of Sandbridge in 
the county of Hertford—a title wh^ 
ho took from an (gitatc there which 
he had ac({uircd in right of his wife. 
On tho revolt of tho Duke of Mon- 
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mouth, liu hail an opporiimityof thow- 
iug at once his military ahility, and, 
by a signal service, his gratittidc to 
his benefactor. l^orU Fe>ersham had 
the command of the royal forces, and 
Churchill was his lanjor'geucral. '^he 
gcuoral-iu-chief, however, kept so 
bad a look-out, that lie was ou the 
point of being surprised and cut to 
pieces by the rebel forces, av1u», ou 
this occasion at Icn.sl, were conducted 
with ability. The general and al¬ 
most all his ulKcers a ere in their beds, 
and sound asleep, a hen Momnouth, 
at the bead of all liis forces, sihuilly 
♦icbouched out of liis camp, and sud¬ 
denly fell on the royal army. The 
rout would have been eumpleie, and 
pivlMbly James II. dethroned, hud 
not ChnrcJn'Ji, whoso vigiljuit eye iio- 
Ihtug cscajied, observed the luove- 
nient, and hastily collected a handful 
UU'U, witii whom he luade^so \igo- 
rous a resistance as gave lime for llu 
jcinainder of the anny to form, and 
repi l this wi‘U-couceived enterprise. 

Churchill's Diiud was too sagacious, 
and his knowledge of the f»clings of 
the DUtioii too extensive, not to be 
aware of the )HTiIous natun* of the 
eour>e upon which James had adven¬ 
tured, in endeavouring to bring aliout, 
if not the absolute re-e.stabli.-'hnieiit 
of the Catholic religion, at least .siicit 
a <itia£i-cstablishiuent of it as tlie 
people deemed, and probably with 
ix'Oson, was, with so aspiring a Uwly of 
(Vcle^l.istie.s. in etiect the s.ime thing. 
M hen he saw the headstrong inonurch 
break through all bounds, and openly 
trample ou the liberties, wdiile ho 
shocked the religiuti.s feelings, of his 
]>eople, be wrote to him to point out, 
in lirm but respectful terms, the dan¬ 
ger of his conduct. Ifb tleciar<‘d to 
Ixird Galway, when Jaihc.s‘.s innova¬ 
tions began, that if ho perlistcd in liis 
design of overturning the constitution 
and religion of his country, he would 
leave hU service. So far his conduct 
was perfectly nnexceptionablc. Our 
first duty is to our country,«our se¬ 
cond only to oup bcnefact^^ * If ttiey 
are brought into collldos, as they 
often areanring the melancholy vlcis- 
.situdes of a civil war, an honourable 
man, whatever it may cost him, has 
but one part to take. lie must not 
abandon his public duty for his pri¬ 
vate feeliogs, bat he must never be¬ 
tray official duty. If Chorchiil) per¬ 


ceiving the frantic course of his ina.s- 
(er, had w'ltlulrawu from bis service, 
and then cither taken ho part in tlie 
revolution which followed, or even 
ap]Kuuvd in arms against him, the 
moat scrupulous moralist could have 
discovcicd ‘ nothing rcpivheusibie in 
his conduct. History has in every 
age applauded the \irlius white it has 
conuiib>orat<.'d \ lio aiignUlt, of the <>l<li>r 
Brutus, who sacritice<i his sous to tiio 
perhaps too rigorous laws of his 
country. 

llut'C'iiuivldll did not di» this, and 
tlicnco has aiUcn un iuctraceable blot 
on his UKtnnry. He did not n-Uu- 
(p\isU the M'V\ice of the Infatuated 
nvoiiarcU ; he, vetulucd Ifij* oftice 
and ciuiiniiiiid"; but he employed 
(he uitJaemv and authority (hence 
deiived, to ruin his iKMiefartur. 
S) iar were the repre.^entatiuns of 
( huvt’irdl from having in.-pired any 
doubts of Ills tidcUty, that Jame.s, 
wJu n tho 1‘rince of Urangt* landed, 
contided to him the coinuiaud of a 
corp.s ot liNe thousand men?deslin*'d 
toojipose his prtJgreso. At th(‘very 
time that lie accepted that command, 
he had, if we may believe hhs ])am:- 
gyri>t Ledyard, signed a letti-r, along 
with several otlier a<hiiv.H'.{‘d 

to the Triiice of Grange, itividng him 
to come over, and had aetnully ci>n- 
eliidcd with Major-General Kiik, 
who commanded ut .\Mnin’'li*r, neon- 
veiilioij, fur the seizure of the king 
and giving him up to his h<«^tile mmi- 
in-luw. Jumes w.xs secretly warned 
that Clutrchill wiis .about to b^'tray 
him, but he refused to bcUevo it of 
one from whom he had hitiierto e.v- 
)>ericnced such devotion, and wa.s only 
wakened from his ilream of security 
by leaniiog that his favutirilo liad 
gone over w itii the five thousand meu 
wiioin he commanded to the rriuco 
of Orange. Not content with this, it 
WU.S Churchill’s influence, joined to 
that of liis wife, which Ls said to have 
induced James's own daughter, the 
I’riuccss Anne, and Trince George of 
l)cnmark, to detach themselves front 
the cause of the falliug monarch ; and 
drew from that unhappy sovereign 
the mournful exclamation, **My G<M! 
my veiy children have forsaken me.** 
In wliat doqp this condnet differ from 
that of Lab^oycre, who, at tho head 
of tlic garrison of Grenoble, deserted 
to ^polcou w'hcu sent out to op^voso 
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Iiiin?—or Lavaletfe» who employed life 
influence, aa under Ix>iiis 

XVIll., to forward the Inijicrinl cou- 
Mpiracy V—or Marshal Key, who, after 
protiiislug at tlic court of tin; Tuilcries 
to britjg the cx^einpcror ba(;k iu an iron 
riigf, no sooner reaclxMl tlie royal camp 
at Meluu, tliun he issued a proclama¬ 
tion culling on the troops to dcnert 
th(' Jiuurbuns, and mount the tricolor 
(^i-kiide? Kay, is not Churchiir.s con¬ 
duct, in a moral point of view', worse 
than that of Key ; for the latter aban¬ 
doned the trust reposed In him hy a 
new inasier, forced upon an unwilling 
nation, to rejoin his old benefactor 
and compainon in anus; but the for¬ 
mer al)andoncd the trust reposed iu 
liim \)y his old master and benebicior, 
to range liiinself under the banner of 
a competitor for the tlirone, to whom 
he was iHUind neither by duty nor 
obligation. And yet .<^uch is often the 
iiKMjU.Uity of crimes and puni.'>hn]ents 
in tliis world, that C hurchill was rai.’*- 
t d to the )>inuacle of peatness by the 
very eoinluct which c<ln^igIl»'d Key, 
w ith justice. Ml far us Ins loiiductls 
C4iacern(‘d, to un ignommiou> death. 

••'l’re.UM)n jic'cr prospers; f»«r when it 
doeh. 

Nniie dare call it treason.'* 

lli>tiity’ ftirgets its fir^t and miMcst 
dniy when if fails, by its <listribiiiion 
of praise and blame, to coUJtterbalance, 
^o far as its \erdiet can, this ineqn.'i- 
Jity, which, for inscrutable but doubt¬ 
less wise. jmijiOM's, Providence has 
]iernn(ted in tiiis transient scene. 
I’liarity forbitls us to scrutinize such 
conduct t<*o severely. It is the de¬ 
plorable efieet of a successful revoln- 
lion, even when commenced for the 
most necessary pnrjioses, to obliterate 
the idena of man on right and wrong, 
and.leave no other test in the general 
case for jmblic conduct but success. It 
is its tir>t elfect to place them in such 
trying circumstances tliat none but 
the most coudnned and resolute vir¬ 
tue can pass unscathed through the 
onleal. He knew the humau iieurt 
well, wlio commanded us in our daily 
prayers to supplicate not to be led in¬ 
to teinjdation, even before asking for 
deliverance from evil. Let no man 
be sure*, however much, on a calm sur¬ 
vey, he may condemn tlvu conduct of 
Marlborough and Key, that in similar 
circumstances he would not have done 
the some. *' 


Tlic magnitude of the service ren¬ 
dered by Clmrcltill to the Pvince of 
Orange, immediately ajipeared in tlie 
commaudsconferred upon him. Hardly 
w'a.s he settled at Williams hcad- 
qiim-ters when ho was dispatched to 
]/)ndon to assume the command of the 
Horsi; Guards; and, while there, ho 
signed, on the 20th December 1688, 
the famona Act of Association in fa¬ 
vour of the Prince of Orange, Shortly 
after, he was uamed Heutenaiit-gcneral 
of the annicH of ^N’iiliam, and imme¬ 
diately made a new organization of 
the troops, under ofllcers whom he 
could trust, which proved of the ut¬ 
most service to William on the un¬ 
stable tlivone on which he Avas soon 
afttT seated. He w'a.s present at most 
of the long ami momentous debates 
winch took place in the House of I’ecrs 
on the question on whom the crown 
should bo conforred, nnd at tir>t is said 
^o ha^■e inclined to a regency; but with 
.a conmiendablf delicacy he absented 
himself on the night of the decisive 
vote on the vacancy of the throne. 
Ho voted, however, on the Gth of 
Kchruary for the resolution which 
settled the crown on IViliiuin and 
Mary ; and he assisted at their roro- 
ii.ation, under the title, of Earl of 
Marlborough, to which he had shortly 
before been elevated by 'Williaiii. 
England having, on the accession of 
the new monarch, joined the conti¬ 
nental league agaln.'it France, Marl¬ 
borough n.‘ceiveil the command of the 
Hritish anxiliary force iu the Kether- 
lands. and by Ins courage and ability 
contributed in a remarkable, rfianuer 
to the victOiT of Walcourt. In lOPO 
lie. received orders to return from 
Flanders in order to a.^sume a com¬ 
mand in Ireland, then agitated by a 
general ii|smTcctioa iu favour * of 
James; but, actuated by some remnant 
of attncbmqnt to bis old benefactor, he 
eluded on various pretences comply¬ 
ing with the order, till the battle of 
the Iloyuc had cxtinguUhed the hopes 
of the dethroned monarch, when he 
came ovonnd made himself roaster 
of Cork and Kinsalc. Iu 1091 he was 
sent again into Flanders, in order to 
act under the immediate orders of 
William, who was then, with heroic 
constancy, contending Avith the 
still superior forces of loanee; but 
hardly had ^ he landed there when 
be was aircstcdi deprived of all 
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}us commaDds, and scut to the Tourer 
of London, alou^s with several of tUe 
soblemen of Uistiuction iu the British 
senate. 

- Upon this part of the history* of 
Mariboroujrii there baii^s a veil of 
uysten', Avhk'h all the pajKTshroii^'ht 
to It^'ht in more recent times linve not 
entirely removed. At the lime, lua 
disgrace Tvas by luauy attnhntcd to 
sonic cutting sarcasms in which he 
bad indulged on the predilection of 
William for the coiitlneiital troops, 
and especially the Dutclt: by others, 
to intrigues conducted by Lady Marl¬ 
borough and liiin, to obtain for the 
Princess Anne a larger pension than 
the king was disposed to allow her. 
But neither of these causes are sntli- 
clcut to explain the full and iirivst of 
so eminent a mau as Marlborongh, and 
who hud rcudered sucli important sor- 
Ticte to the newly-established mo- 
narcli. It would appear fi«»ra what^ 
bas traaspired in later tiun*s, that a 
much more serious cause had produced 
the rupture b«;tweeu liim aiul William. 
The charge brought aguin.-f him sit 
the time, bat wliich >^^13 bot prose¬ 
cuted, os it was found 10 rest on false 
or iusuiUcient evidence, was tliat of 
having, along with Lords Salisbury, 
Comhury, the Uioiiop of IbK hestiT, 
and Sir Basil Kerebroee, signed the 
sclieniG of an association A>r the re^to- 
raiion of James. Sir Jolm Pennlck, 
who was executed for a tn'asoiiablc 
correspondence with James II. .shortly 
after Mariborough's arrest, declared 
in the course of bis trial that he was 
privy to the design, had received the 
pardon of the exiled monai'ch, and 
had engaged to i>rocttre for him the 
adhesion of the army. 'J he Pa|ws, 
published in C'oxe, rathejp corrol>orate 
the view that lie was privj to it; and 
It is supported by those found at Home 
in tho possesaiou of Ciir(|uial York.'^ 


'Jfbat Marlborough, disgusted w'ith tho 
parlitUUy of William fur his Dutch 
troops, and imtated at the Ojien seve¬ 
rity of his Government, should have 
rc|>ented of his abaudoiiuicnt of his 
former sovereign ami benefactor, is 
highly protJabic. But it can scarcely 
be taken as an apology for one act of 
treason, that he meditated the com- 
mb^sion of auulhcr. It only shows 
how perilous, iu )>ublic as iu private 
liic, is any deviation from the path of 
integrity, that it impelled such a man 
into so tortuous aud distvjiutable a 
path. 

Marlborough, however, was a man 
whose servkoswere too valuable 10 
the newly-established dynasty, igr 
him to be permitted to remain long in 
disgrace. He was soon liixu atcd, in¬ 
deed, from the 'i'ower, oj* 110 ^uDident 
evidence of his alleged accession to the 
conspiracy hud been obtained. Several 
years ei:i|>sed, liowever, before he 
emerged from the privacy int»> which 
he priulcotly ri'tiriHl ou his libera¬ 
tion fi-om conliuenieot. t^iieeii Mary 
huviug btsui eari'ied oil by the small¬ 
pox on the 17 th <>1 Janu.ary Itilhl, 
^iarliKUougii \>Uely ub>iuiiied from 
even taking pan in th.* dt'b.iios v\ liidi 
follow id ill Purlutmvttt, during whl'lt 
Some of the uiaU'oiileUta droppvd liints 
as U> tlie propriety of eoiitirriug tlie 
crown on hi.-» immediate pair»«nfs.>, the 
Ihincess Amu*. This prudent re.-ene, 
together with the ub.^'iice of any de¬ 
cided proofs at the time of ^laribo- 
lougUV corre.>poiidenee with Jaiuo, 
scein-^ to h<i\c at leuglh W(‘a.keiio<i 
AVUlioiii'n resentment, and l»i degrees 
he was taken back into fa\our. The 
jH'acu ofltyswlek, .•signed ou the liutU 
of SeptemlKU’ having cotiauli- 

Uated the power of that moiiareh, 
Marlborough was, uu the IDth of 
June mmie preceptor of the 

}'otuig 1 >ukeof Gloucester, his uephew, 


* ** During the interval between the liberation of Marlborough and the death 
of Queen >1 j^, we find him^'tu conjunetion with Godolphin and many otherii, 
inaintaiaing a clandestine t^orcourse with the exUe<l family On the lid >lay 
1694, only a few days before he offered bU services to K-iog M'ilUara, be coin- 
nimicatcd to James, through Colonel Sackville, intelHgeiice of an expedition 

then fitting out, for the purpose of destroying the fleet iu Brest harliour.”_ 

Coxs*s 2£arlborouffh, i. 7u. “ Marlboruiigha conduct to the Stuarts,'' says Lord 
MahoSf was a foul blot on his memory. To the 1^1 be persevered iu those 
deplor^le intrigues. In October 17L3, he protested to a JaeoUle agent he 
would rather have his hands cut 00* than do any thing to prejudice King James.*' 
—Mabos, I 21-22. 
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sou of tlkO rrlucoKS Aunc, aud heir* 
pi'CHuniptivo to tht> throiiu; aiu) this 
ap)x»uituHrut, tvliicb at ouce rcstuml 
liid cix'dit at court, was accumpauied 
by tlio gracious expressiou—‘‘My 
lUiUhC lay uopiit^w resoniblo 
yonr>clf, and he will be every tlmig 
wldcli 1 e!iu On tlie same 

day lie was rc-uppoliitcd to his ruuk 
as a privy couucillur, and took the 
oatli.s and ids Si'ut a^'cordiugly. 2So 
liilly had he now regained tlte conli- 
deuce of William, that ho was three 
times imriK'd ouc of the nine lords 
JubtieJnrs to whom the a<liuiid.strution 
of atfairs iu lireat Jlritaiii was f^ubaC* 
rjueiJtly entrusted, during tlic leinpo- 
i-ory :ii»sn‘nce of Wiitiam in Holland; 
ainl the War of the Successiou having 
bccnim* certain in the year ]7<10, 
that monarch, who was preparing to 
take an active part in it, ap|Mdnted 
]MsirJhor«»itgh. on l^t .lune 1701, his 
atwha<.-':uIor' eMraurdinury at the 
llairno.and eommandcr-in-chiefof the 
Allied t*»rces in ri.mders. Ihis double 
npyrtdiitmrnf in cdW't invented M.iri- 
l>ori»ngh with th«* entire direction of 
allair'' ci^il amt military, so far as 
Kngland w a> eoiict nied. oil the CtMi- 
tiii'iit. William, wlio wii«. lugJdy 
iiidiemoit at the rec<‘gni:ioii of ih«- 
Che\alt«T St (icorgi* .i^ King ot 
Kiigland, on tin* deatli of hi> fatlwr 
•lame'. U.. in S'pteinber ITol, was 
prepaii er to prosecute the war with 
the vigni.r and )H-r>e>cramv which S4j 
cndneniiy iliHtiuguUhed ids charac¬ 
ter, wlun hew a- *,irried olV by the 
(•Ht'cts ot a< tall froni his lior.>o, on 
tin' UmIi March 17 <*_*. Hut that event 
made no alteration in the ]>art which 
Knginnd took in llnMvar which wa^ 
commencing, ami it augmented rather 
than diiniidshed the intlm-nce whieli 
iVlarll>oi\aigh bail in Its ilirection. The 
l*rincc'<s Anne, with w hom, both indi- 
ridnally and thniugh Hady Marlbo¬ 
rough,be WAS M) intifiiately connected, 
iDouQtcd the tlinuie without opposi¬ 
tion : and on<* of her first acts was to 
bestow on Marlborough the order of 
the Garter, contirm iiim iu his former 
offices, and appoint him, iu addition, 
her plenipotentiary at the Hague. 
War was declared on the 15th May 
170^, and MarU»)rongh iuuncdiately 
went over to tlie NetlmHiinds to take 
llic comnnimi of the Allied army, sixty 
ilioasautl stixing, then lying" before 
Nimeguen, which was threatened by 


a superior force ou the part of the 
Vrench. • 

It is at this period—time 1702—that 
the great and mcoiorablo, and withal 
blameless period of Maiiboruugk's life 
counicuccd; f lie uext ten years were 
OHO u nbroken series of efforts, victoricfi, 
uud glory. He arrived in the camp 
at Niniegucu on the evening of the 2d 
July, havittg been a tew weeks bid'ure 
at the Hague; and iuirocUlutidy as¬ 
sumed th^ eouimand. Lord Athlonc, 
who had previously enjoyed that situ- 
atioD. at first laid claim to au irqual 
authority with him: but tins ruinous 
divisiou, which never is safe, save 
with men so great a.s he aud Eugene, 
and w ould uuquc.'ttionobiyhavc proved 
ruinous to the common cause if shared 
with Alldoue, was jirevented by the 
.StateS'Gcneral, who inM.'.led upon 
the undivided direction being conferred 
on Marlborough. Most fortunately 
/t is i»recisely at this period that the 
correspondence now pnblishiHl com¬ 
mences, which, in the three vohnucs 
already nublLhetl, presents au im- 
lirokei! smes of his letters to pc*i*sons 
of every iJescription down to May, 
They thus embrace the early 
successes iu Flanders, the cros> march 
into H.'ivaria and battle of Hieuheini, 
the expulsion of the French from 
(icnnauv, the battle of Kamiliies, 
aud taking of Brussels ami Aiitwer]), 
the mission to the King of ^ui-deu at 
l>rcsden, the battle of Alinaii^.a, iu 
Spain, and ail the important e>ents of 
the lirsl six years of the w ar. More 
weighty ami momentous materials for 
hisioiy uever were presented to the 
public ; aud their intportauee will not 
ire proi>erly appreciated., if ilie pre¬ 
vious condition of Europe, and iuimi- 
nent Imz.arik to llic independence of 
all the udj^ining states, from tho uu- 
uicflsured ambition, and vast power 
of Louis XIV., is uot takeu iutu cun- 
Eidenition. 

Accustomed as w’e are to regard the 
Bourbons as a fallen aud nnfuriuuatc 
race, tbt otgects rather of commisera¬ 
tion than .fliprehension, andXapoleou 
as tho only sovereign who has really 
threatened oar liu^iiendence, aud all 
but effi'ctcdtlic subjugation oftheCon- 
tiucut. wrci'au .«carcelyconceive tho ter¬ 
ror with which a century and a Imlfago 
they, with reason, inspired all EurojH', 
or the narroV escape which the conti¬ 
nental states, at least, theu mode from 
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being all reduced to tbc condition of 
proviiKJes of France. The forces of 
that monarchy, at all times fomndiiblc 
to its neighbours, from the warlike 
spirit of its inhabitants, and tlieir rapa¬ 
cious disposition, conspicuous alik* in 
the earliest and tbc latest times; * its 
central situation, fonning, as it were, 
the salient angle of a bastion ])rojectiiig 
into the centre of (iermany ; mul ita 
numerous population—were then, in a 
peculiar manner, to be dret^ded, from 
their concentration in the hands of an 
able and ambitious inunai'cb, n bo had 
succeeded for tbc first time, for tno 
hundred years, in beailug the dt\ islous 
and stilling tbc ftmds of its nobles, 
and turned their bnoyuiit energy into 
the channel of foreign conquest. Iin- 
nionse was the force which, by this 
able policy, was found to exist in 
i'rauce, and terrible the danger which 
it at once brought upon the neigh¬ 
bouring states. It was rendered th^ 
more formidable iu the time of Louis 
XIV., from the extraonliiiary con¬ 
centration of talent »hicli his di^rem- 
lueiU or good fortune had* collected 
around hi.< throne, and the co]i.''iim- 
mate talent, civil and military, with 
wliieh aflairs v ere directed. Turenue, 
Boutilers, and ConUe,^^ ere his generals; 
Vauban was his engineer, Loitvoi.^ and 
Torey were his statesmen. The lustre 
of the exploits of these illustrious men, 
in itself great, wa.s much eiihaticc<l by 
the .'till greater Idaxc of fame whicli 
encircled his throne, from the genius of 
the literary men who have given such 
immortal celebrity tt» his reign, (’or- 
nelllc audKacine were bis trugediuns; 
ilfoli^re wTotc liis conied!e.s; llossuet, 
Fenelon, and Bourdalouc were his 
theologians; Massillon hU preacher, 
Dulleau his critic; Lc ^"otn; laid out 
hi.s gardens; Lc Bruii painted his 
halls. Greatness had come D}>on 
France, as, in truth, it does to most 
other states, in all departments at the 
same time; and the adjoining nations, 
alike intimidated by a power which 
they could not resist, and dgzzlcd by 
a glory which they could ^t emulate, 
had come almost to despau* of main- 
taining their independence; and were 
sinking into that state of apathy, 
which is at once the consequence 


and the cause of extraonlinury re- 
veiwes. 

The influence of these causes had 
distinctly appeared in the extraordi¬ 
nary good fortune which had attended 
the enterpfi.<«*s of Loui.», aiul the nu¬ 
merous conquests he had made since 
he had launched into the career of 
foreign aggrandizement. Xotliingcoiild 
resist liis vict<>rioii.s ariiid. At (ho 
head of an army of an hitudivd thou¬ 
sand men, directed by Turenne, he 
speedily overran Flaiuler.<. Its forti¬ 
fied citie.s yielded to the science of 
Vauban, or the teiTtu’s of his name. 
The boasted barrier of the Xcthcrlancls 
was iiasscJ in a few weeks; hardly 
any of its far-famed fortivsses made 
any resistance. The pa.s.sage of the 
Ithiiie was iu liieved under the eye.sof 
the monarch with little loss, atul inelo- 
drumatic eilVet. One half of ilollaml 
was soon overrun, and the pre-enee 
of the Trench army at the g.ilo of 
Am.sterdani seemerl to presagi* im¬ 
mediate destruclioii to the I'nited 
l*rt»viiiees; and but for the firmness 
of their leaders, and a forrunalt' com- 
binaiiuii (»r(mtimstauces, unqur'>iioii- 
ably Would lia\ e done so. 'Hie alliance 
with England, in the early ]>art of his 
reign, and thejunclion of the tle»‘is of 
liritaiu and France to ruin tladr fleets 
and blockade their harbours, .'>eemed 
to deprive them of tlieir last re-ouice, 
derived fix»ni their ciu rgetic imln.-try. 
Xor wen* substantial Iniiis uwaniing 
from these con(|ue»ts. Al.^.ice and 
FraucheC’omtevvereovinun, and, with 
Ijorrainc, iH'tiuanentiy annexed to the 
French moiiareliy; luid ulthmigh. by 
the peace of Xiincguen, piirt of hj.« 
acr|ulsitiuns in Fhuidcrs wu.s aban¬ 
doned, enough was retained by the 
devouring munarohy to deprive the 
Dutch of tho barrier they iiad so 
ardently de.sircd, and render theirsitu- 
ation to the lust degree precarious, in 
the neighlKiurhuod of so formidable a 
power. 'Ihc heroic William, indwd, 
bad not struggled iu vain for the inde¬ 
pendence of his country. The distant 
i)owcr8 of Europe, at length wakcnetl 
to a sense of their danger, liad made 
Btreuuoiis efibils to coerce the ambi¬ 
tion of France; the revolution of 16B8 
bad restored England to its natural 


* ** Gall! turps esse ducunt frumentura maiiu qua-rere; itaqnc arinati alicnos 
agros demstont.”—CiESAR. * 
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plncc in tlic van of the contest for 
continental freedom; and the pence 
of IlyHwick in 1607 had in some degree 
«ecu the tropliios of conquests more 
equally balnnwd between the contend¬ 
ing ])nrtics. Hut still it was with 
ditficulty that the alliancg kept its 
gronnd against l^uis—any untoward 
event, the defection of any consider¬ 
able i>ower, would at once, it was 
felt, east the balance in his favour; 
and all history had demonstrated how 
many are tlic chances against any 
considerable confederacy keeping for 
any length of time together, when the 
iinuK-iiiate danger which had Htilled 
their jealoiisii's, and bound together 
their separate interests, is in apj»ear- 
ance removed. Such was the dubious 
ami snixions state of Europe, when the 
death of Charles II. at Madrid, on the 
1st NovoujImt and the tM*quc.«t of 
hi.’* vn-sl territories to IMiilip l)uke of 
Anjou, second .«on of thi> l>au]dnn, 
and grandson of Louis XIV., threat¬ 
ened at once to pl.tce the immense 
resimrovs of the Castilian monarcljy 
at th<‘ di>}>o>aI of tlie ambitious mo¬ 
narch of I'raucc, whose passUui for 
glory had not diminished with liis 
advanctMl years, and Avhose want of 
mcMlenition was soon evinced by Ills 
accejiting, after nn affocted hesitation, 
the .splendid boqnest. 

Threatened with so serious a danger, 
It is not surprising that the iiow'crs of 
K\ir<q»e were in the utmost alarm, and 
erelong took .«tep.s to endeavour to 
avert it. Sticlt, however, wu.s the 
terror in.sjiired by tin* name of Loui.s 
XIV., and the magnitude of the ad¬ 
dition made by this bequest to his 
power, tliat the new nionardi, in the 
lirst Instame, ascended tlie throne of 
Spain and the Indies without any op¬ 
position. The Spanish Nelhcrland.s, 
so important both from their intrinsic 
riches, their situation oa the certain 
theativ of war, and the numerou.H 
fortified towns with which they were 
studded, had been early secured for 
the young Bourbon princo by the 
Elector <if Bavaria, who was at that 
time the governor of those valuable 
po.ssessions. Sardinia, Naples, Sicily, 
tlic Milanese, and the other Spanisli 
possessions in Italy, speedily followed 
the example. 'The distant colonies of 
the crown of Castile, in ilmierica and 
the Indies, sent in their adhesion. The 
young Prince of Anjou made his for¬ 


mal entry into Spain in the beginning 
of 1701, and was crowned at Madrid 
under the title of Philip V: The 
principal continental pow'crs, with the 
exception of the Emperor, acknow- 
lcdg(‘d his title to the throne. The 
Dutch were in despair: thej beheld 
the power of Lonis XIV. brought to 
tlieir very gates. Flanders, instead 
of being the barrier of Europe against 
F'rance, bad become the outwork of 
France against Europe. The flag of 
I.iOuis X|V. floated on Antwerp, 
Brussels, and Ghent. Italy, France, 
Spain, and Flanders, were united in 
one close league, and in fact formed 
but one dominion. It was the empire 
of Charlemagne over again, directed 
with equal ability, founded on greater 
pow'cr, and backed by the boundless 
treasures of tl»e Indies. Spain had 
threatened the liberties of Europe in 
the cud of the sixteenth century: 
France had all but proved fataltothem 
yi the close of the seventeenth, ^Sh&t 
hope w'as there of being able to make 
head against them both, nnited under 
such a head as Louis XIV. ? 

(irc.it n'k these dangers were, how¬ 
ever, they nad no cflect in dauutmg 
the lier(»ic spirit of William III. In 
concert with tlie Emperor, and the 
Vnited l*ri»viuce.s, who were too nearly 
threatened to Ik* backward in falling 
into his views, lie lalwured for the 
formation of a great confederacy, 
whii h might prevent the union of the 
crowns ot Fi*ance and Castile in one 
family, and prevent, before it was too 
lab*, the consolidation of a power 
which threatened to be so formidable 
to the liberties of Europe. 'J*he death 
of that inti-cpid monarch in March 
which, had it taken placecarlier, 
might have, prevented the formation 
of the confederacy, ns it was, proved 
no impediment, but raflicr the reverse. 
His measures had lieen so well taken, 
bis resolute spirit had laboured with 
such ctTcct, that the alliance, otfensivo 
and defensive, between the Emperor, 
England, and Holland, had been 
already ^gned. The accession of thc 
X*rincc5S Aipic, without weakening its 
bonds, added another power, of no 
mean importance, to its ranks. Her 
husband, I'rince George of Denmark, 
brought the forces of that kingdom to 
aid the common cause. Frussia soon 
after followed the example. On the 
other hand, Bftvaria, closely connected 
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with tbc French and Spanish ntonar- 
ehiee, both by jealousy of Austria, nnd 
the p:dvemniont of the Kotlwrlands, 
which its Elector held, adhered to 
France, Thna the forces of Europe 
were irntually arrayed and divide, 
much as they aften\*ards were id the 
coalition against Napoleon in 18U1. 
It might already be foreseen, that 
Flanders, the Bavarian plains, Ppain, 
and Lombaidy, would, as in the great 
contest M*htc.h followed a century after, 
bo the theatre of war. Bnt the forces 
of France and Spain possessed this 
advantage, niiknown in former wars, 
bnt immense in a inilitan' ]>oint of 
view, that they were in possession of 
the whole of the Netheriands, the 
nuinerons fortresses of which were 
alike vahiable us a basis of ofRnisive 
oj>or;»tions,aiidas jvff<»rdiijga'»yhim'< all 
but impregnable in eases of disaster. 
The Allleii generals, whether they 
«'omnience(l tiieir ojH’rations in Han¬ 
del's or <»n the sid^' of (lermany. hud 
to ln'gin on the Ithine, and euf their 
way tlirongli the long harrier of for¬ 
tresses with which the genij^s of Van- 
ban and Cohom hud eKCireloil the 
frontiers of the luojiurchy. 

■\Var having been rc'^olved on. the 
first step was taken by the Ktnperor, 
nlio laid claim to Milan as a lief of 
the empire, and supported his preten¬ 
sions by moving an army into Italy 
under the command of I’rlnee Eugene 
of Savoy, who afterwnrd.s l»eenme so 
celebrated as tlic brother and wortliy 
rival of Marllwrongh in arms. The 
French and Spaniards assembled an 
army in. lUe Milanese to n‘si.st his 
advance ; and the Puke of Mantua 
having Joine<l the cause, that impor¬ 
tant city was garri.soned by the Fn'Dch 
troo|». But Prince Eugene erelong 
obliged them to full hack from the 
banks of the Adige to tholiiie of the 
Ogllo, on which they made a stand, 
Bnt tliongh hostilities had thus com¬ 
menced in Italy, negotiations were 
still carried on at the Hague; though 
unhappily the pretensions oftlte French 
king were fonnd to be of so ciorbitant 
a character, that an occdminodatlon 
was impossible. Marlborough's first 
miasion to the Continent, bowerer, 
after the acce^on of Anno, was of a 
dtploBitic character; and it was by 


tiis nnwearied eflbrta, su&vily of man¬ 
ner, and singular talents for negotia¬ 
tion, that the dtfiicnitics which attend 
the formation of alt such > extensive 
coufe<leracles were ov rohme. And It 
was not till war was dcclaitxl, on itU 
Miiy that be first took the com¬ 
mand as commander-in-chief of the 
Allied armies. 

The first operation of the Allies 
w.as an attack on the small fort of 
Kaisemorth, on the right Imiik of the 
Khiue, w!»u*h bcloiigc<l to the Elector 
of C-ologne, which suneiideretl on the 
l.Sth May. The main French army, 
nomin.Mly under the direoiion of the 
Puke of llurgundy. really of Marshal 
Boufflers. entered the Pnchy Plcve.s 
in the end of the same inoitfh, and 
soon beo,amo engaced uith tho Allied 
fi>rces, whirh ut first, being iidVrior in 
niunber.'«.feU liark. Mnrll>oroni;li reach- 
e*l headtjuarbTs when the Frentli lay 
before Nirneguen*. and the lUittli 
trembled for that IrontitT t\*wn. Uc- 
iwforcenu’iit'j. howcM'v. raphlly came 
in from nil «juarter< to join tie- .Mlied 
amu ; .and .Marlborough, fiudiiighiiu- 
self at the head t>f n gnilatu lorn5 
Mxty Ibonxnml .«rroiig. reMihtd to 
roinmence f*f!'etiMve operatioii»!. Ills 
first operation wa- tlie slegi* of 'N'jmi- 
ioo, wliieh wn-i carried lo .•;u*rni on 
the iMh Sipteinber, after \aritms 
af'lions in the coni'*!' of tin* siege. 
•* My Lord Cutts,” says MarllK>r«>ngh, 
“ eommamlcd at oik* of the hreai.hea; 
ftiul the English grenadiers iiad (ho 
Iionimr of being the first Ihut eiilered 
the fort.*'♦ Unremonde was next Ik*- 
sieged; and the Allies, .steadilyadvan¬ 
cing, opened the navigation of the 
Meiwe a.s far a.s M«e.«tricht. Steven- 
swart wnt.s taken on the Isl OcfoUir; 
ahd, on the Cth, Knn'monde surren¬ 
dered. Liege w»s the next tdijert of 
attack ; and the breaches of the nfa- 
del were, by the skiifni operations of 
Cohom, who commanded the Allied 
ctigineerB nnd artillery, declared jirnc- 
ticablo on the 23d of the same month. 
The assanlt was immediately ordentd; 
and “ by the extraordinary bravery,” 
says Marlborough, ** of the officers 
and soldiers, the citadel wa.** carried 
by Btorm; oiul, for the honoiir of her 
Mttjeaty's snhgects, the English were 
the first that got upon the breach.'’ f 


* Deepafehef, 21st Srpfember 1702. 


,f 23d October 1702. 
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So eorlj in ttiis, as in ererj other, 
war where ifcnoranee and infataation 
has not led them into the field, did the 
nattre-bom valoar uf the Anglo-Saxon 
race make iteelf known ! Seven bat- 
taliotiKand a halt'wero made prisoners 
on this occasion: and so diaheartened 
was the enemy Ijy the fall of the cita¬ 
del, that the ciiatle of the Chailrensc, 
with its giurisou of 1600 men, c«]»itu- 
lntc<i a few days afterwards. This 
hist success gave the Allies the entire 
command of Liege, and concluded this 
short but glorious campaign, in the 
course of nhicli they had made them* 
selves masters l>y main force, in pre¬ 
sence of the French army, of fonr 
fortified toAvns, conquered ai) Spanish 
Guehlerhind, optmeci the ^Ieii‘»e as far 
as MacslricUt, caniert the strong 
castles of l.<iege by btonu, advanced 
their MandarUs from the Jthiiie far 
into FlamJirs. and become enabled to 
take it]> their winter qnarlerfr in tlic 
ciK'inys torritory, amidst Us fertile 
lield'i. 

'I'he camjiaign Indog luov concluded, 
and b(*th partie< havingiron<‘ inlowin¬ 
ter fjuaiters, Marllxuougli embarked 
on the Meu'-e to return to Ixmlon, 
where lii> presente was much requireil 
to steady ilic authority and direct tlic 
eabiiut of the Queen, who had .<0 re¬ 
cently taken her stat on the ilirone. 
"Wlicu dropping d^wn ll»e Meu^e, iu 
couipauy ot tlic 1 hileli comiul'^sloners, 
he wa.'' made prisoner by a French 
partisan, who had made an incursion 
into those parts; and owed his escape 
to the prt*sence of iiihid of a servant 
named Gill, who, niiTKirccivcd, ]mt 
into ins nuister's hands an old pass¬ 
port in the name of General Church¬ 
ill. The Frenchman, intent only 09 
}iltmdcr, seized all the plate and valu¬ 
ables in the boat, and made prison¬ 
ers the small detachment of soldiers 
who aceompaniedthem; but, ignorant 
of the inestimable prize within his 
grasp, allowed the renjainder of the 
party, iududing Marlborough, to pro¬ 
ceed on their w’ay. On this occasion, 
it may truly bo said, the boat carried 
Caesar and his fortunes, lie arrived 
in safety at the Hague, where the 
people, who regarded him as their 
guardian angel, and had heard of his 
narrow esc^>e, received him wuUi the 
most enthusiastic acclamations. From 
thence, having concerted the plan with 
the Dutch government for the cnsjiing 


campai^, he crossed 0 (vcr^o“London, 
wkero his reception by the Qacett and 
nation was of the most gratifying de- 
ftcriptiem. Her Majesty confened on 
Mm the title of Duke of Marlborougli 
and Marquis of Blaiidford, and sent a 
nic&^agc to the Douse of Commons, 
stiggi^sting a pension to him of £5UU0 
a-ycar, secured on the revenue of the 
poat-ofiicc ; but that Hourtc refused 
to conKcnt to the alienation of so con¬ 
siderable a part of the public revenue. 
He was amply compensated, how’ever, 
for this disa])pointmeDt, by the euthn- 
piastic reception he met with from all 
elimses of the nation, which, long un¬ 
accustomed to military success, at 
least in any canse in which it could 
sympathize, bailed with transports of 
joy this first revival of triinnph in 
support of the Trotestant faith, and 
over that power w ith whom, for cen¬ 
turies, they had maintained so constant 
a rivalry. 

• The campaign of ITf!” wa« not fruit¬ 
ful of great events. Taught, by the un¬ 
toward jvsne of the prccetling one, 
the ijuali^y’ of the geueral and am\y 
with w 110114 lie had to contend, the 
French general euntionsly remained on 
the defensive: and so skilfully w ere tJio 
measures of ^larshul Doufflers taken, 
(hat all the efforts of Marlborough 
wore unable to force him to a general 
netum. 'l‘he w ar in Flanders was thus 
limited to cue of posts and ^ieges; 
htif ill that the superiority of the 
Allied arms was successfully asserted, 
Farliaiiicnt haring been prevailed on 
to consent to an angmcntatlon.of the 
BrilieUcontingent. Bntatreatv'having 
l>cen concluded with Sweden, and 
various reinforcements having been 
received from the lesser powers, pre- 

S anatione wrere made for the siege of 
onn, on tli* Hbiuc, a frontier town 
of Flaudcrst of great importance from 
its commanding the passage of that 
artery of G croiany, and stopping, while 
in the enemy's hands, all transit of 
mllitoiy stores or provisions for the 
use of the armies in Bavaria, or oa 
(ho UFi|>er Khinc. The batteries 
opened with seventy heavy gnus and 
English mortars on the Utli May 
1704; a vigorous sortie with a thou¬ 
sand foot was repulsed, after having 
at first gained some success, on the 
following day, and on the ICtfa two 
breaches bavifig been declared practi- 
calde, the garrison surrendered at dis- 
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cretion. After tlus success, the army 
moved ft^aiust IluyB, and it was taken 
with its garrisou of 900 men on the 
23d August. Marlborough and the 
English generals, after this success, 
were decidedly of opinion that it would 
be advisable at all haaurd to attV;nipt 
forcing the French lines, which were 
strongly fortified between ^lehaigne 
and Louwe, and a strong opinion to 
that effect wiva tnuismittod to tho 
Hague on the verj' day after the fall 
of Huys.* They alleged with reason, 
that the Allies being superior in Flau> 
ders, and the French having tho upper 
hand in tiermauy and Italy, it was 
of the utmost imiWtancc to follow up 
the present tide of success in the only 
qu.arter where it llowedin their favour, 
and counterbalance disasters clsc- 
whertS by decisive events in the 
quarter where it was most material 
to obtain it. 'fho Dutch government, 
however, set on getting a barrier for 
themselves, could not be brought to 
agree to tliis course, how great soever 
the advantages wiiich it promisc*d, 
and insisted instead, that he should 
undertake the siege of Linibuurg, 
which lay open to attack. 'J’Jns was 
accordingly done; the trenches were 
commenced in the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, and the garrison capitulated (*n 
the 27tli of the same month: a poor 
comp<‘nsation for tin* total defeat of 
the Freiu'li army, which would in all 
probability have ensued if the bolder 
plan of operation he hud so earnestly 
conn^clled had been adopted.f This 
tenninj^ted the campaign of 
which, though successful, had led to 
vciy different results from wiiat might 
havebtien anticipated if Maiiborougli's 
advice bad been followed, andnn enriicr 
victory of Ilamillics laid open the whole 
ilemish plains. Having dispatched 
eight battalions to reinforoc tlie Trince 


/ of Hesse, who had sustained serious 
disaster on the Moselle, he had an in- 
ter\dcw with the Ardidukc Charles, 
whom the Allies had acknowledged as 
Kingof Spain, who presented him with 
a magnificent sword set with diamonds, 
and set ovt for the Hague, from whence 
he again returned to Loudon to con¬ 
cert measures for the eusuing cam¬ 
paign, and stimulate tho liritMi gn> 
vemment to tho efforts ncccsaaiy for 
its successful prosecution. 

But while success had thus attended 
all the operations of tiie Allio.s in Flan¬ 
ders, where tho English contingent 
acted, and Marlborough had the com¬ 
mand, affairs bad assumed a ver>' dif¬ 
ferent aspect ill (lenuany and Italy. 
The French were there superior alike 
in the iinml>er and quality of their 
troops, and,in (tcrmany at least, iu the 
skill with w hich they were coininaiided. 
Early in June, Marshal Tullard as¬ 
sumed the command of the French 
fon’os in Alsace, pas-^ed the Kliiiie at 
Strasburg on the Ifith July, t«M»k 
Bri.ssac on the 7tli Sei»te!ulK*r, and in¬ 
vested Landau on the Kith Octolx’r. 
'I'lu- Allies, under tin* Frinco of IL*.sse, 
attempted to raise the siege, but were 
defeated with con.^ideraMe loss; and. 
soon after, Landau surrendered, tlni’t 
tenniuating with disa.stcr tiie 
paign on the I'pper Khine. Still 
more considerable were the di^.’isters 
sustained in Bavaria. Marshal Villars 
there commanded, an<l at the h<*ad of 
the French and Bavurlan.s, defeated 
(ieneral Stimm, wim headed tiu* Im- 
)>crialist.s, on the 20th September. In 
December, Marshal Marsin, wlio bad 
succeeded Villars in the command, 
made himself master of tho important 
city of Augsburg, and iu Jaiimiry 
17(4 the Bavarians got possi:.ssiun of 
Passau. 31canwiul«% a fui*niid.ible 
insurrection had broken out iu liuu- 


• Memorial, 24(h August l70X-~2)€fijinti'.hc$f }. IdS. 

f Marlborough wa.s much chagrined ut bemg internipted in his meditated de. 
eiMve operations by the States^Oencral, on this ctccasion. X)n th** (ilb Septcml>er, 
be wrote to them:—Vos fTaAteM Puissances Jugerunt bien par le camp quo nous 
veaons do prendre, qu'on n’» pas y oulu so resnudrn d tenter les lignes- J ’ai etf con- 
Taincu de plus on plus, dopuis I'bonncur qne j‘ai eu do vous certre, par l(>s avis quo 
j'ai rofu joumcllcment de U situation des onnemis, quo cetto ontreprisfl n etait pas 
•euleoient practicable, mais menu* qiron jiourrait on osperor tout le suceds que jo 
m'^tais proposal: enfin I’occnsion en est perdue, ot je souhaite de tout raon creur 
qu’elle n’ait aucune ffteheuso suite,et quon n'ait paj^lieu do sen repontir quand 
ti Bora trop tBrd.*'->M^BL 80 R 0 CRii avg £tati GhUraur; G Septembre 1703. 
I> 0 fpatch' i>, i. 173. 
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gnry, which so distracted the cabin<ft 
of Vienna, that that capital itself 
ficemed to be threatened hy the com- 
1>ined forces of tlie French and Bava¬ 
rians after tiio fall of Pa.ssau. No 
event uf Importance took place in Italy 
dni'ing the campaign; Cdlint Strah- 
romlKTg, who commanded the Impe¬ 
rial forces, having with great ability 
forced the I>ukc de Vendoiiic, who was 
at the head of a snperiorbody of French 
troops, to retire. But in Bavaria and 
on the Danube, it was evident that tite 
Allioswrrcovcrmatchcd; andtothcrc- 
8t oration of the balance in that qnnrter, 
the Anxious attention of the confede¬ 
rates was turned during the winter of 
17o3-4. The dangerous state of the 
Emperor and the empire awakened 
the greatest solicitude at the Hagne, 
as well as unboundiKl terror at Vienna, 
from whence the most urgent repre¬ 
sentations w'ere made on the necessity 
ofreinforcemcnts beingsent from Marl- 
borongh to their snpport. Bui though 
this was agreed to by England and 
liolland, so straitened were the Dutch 
finances, that they were wholly un¬ 
able to form the necessary magazines 
tnenablethc AlUestocommcncc opera- 
tion.s. Marlbbrough, during the whole 
of Januarj* and February 1704, was 
indefatigable in his eflbrt.s to over¬ 
come these dilficultics; and the pre¬ 
parations having at length been com¬ 
pleted, it was agreed by the Stiite«, 
according to a jdaii of the cainj)aign 
laid down by Marlborough, that he 
himself should proceed into Bavaria 
with the great body of the Allied 
army in Flandei*a, leaving only an 
army of obscr\'ation there, to restrain 
any incursion which the French troops 
might attempt during his ui>soiice. 

Marlborough began his march with 
the great body of his forces on the 
8fh May, and crossing the Meuse at 
Maestriclit, proceeded with the utmost 
exjH'dition towards the Itliine by Bod- 
boiirg and Kiipen, and arrived at Bouii 
on the 22d May. Meanwhile, the 
French were also powerfully win- 
forcing their army on the Danube. 


Early in the same month 26,000 men 
ioined the Elector of Bavaria, while 
Villeroi with the army of Flanders 
was hastening in the same direction. 
Marlborough having obtained intclU- 
genfc of these groat additions to the 
enemy’s forces in the vital quarter, 
wrote to the States-General, that 
unless they promptly sent liim suc¬ 
cour, fho Emperor would be entirely 
ruined.* JMcanwhilc, however, rely¬ 
ing chiefly on himself, he redoubled 
hU acUidty and diligence. Con¬ 
tinuing his march up the Ithinc 
by Coblcntz and Cassel, opposite 
Mayeiicc, he crossed the Necker near 
Laclenbourg on the 8d June. FVom 
thence he pursued his march without 
intermission by Mundelshcne, where 
he had, on the 10th Jnne, his first in¬ 
terview with Prince Eugene, who had 
been called from Italy to co-operate 
in stemming lljc torrent of dis.'istcr in 
(Jermuny. From thence he advanced 
•b}'Groat Itcppadi to Langenau, and 
first came in contact with the enemy 
on the 2d July, on the Schiillenhcrg, 
near Donnwert. Marlborough, at the 
head of tlm advanced guard of nine 
thousand men, there attacked the 
French and Bavarians, 12,<XK) strong, 
in their intrenched camp, which was 
extremely strong, and after a despe¬ 
rate resistance, aided by an opportune 
attack by the Prince of Baden, who 
commanded the Emperor’s forces, 
carried the intrenchments, with tltc 
whole artilleiy which they mounted, 
and the loss of 7000 men .and thirteen 
standards to the vanquished. He was 
inclined to venture upon this hazard¬ 
ous attempt by having received in¬ 
telligence on the same day from Prince 
Eugene,that MarslialsVilieroi and Tab 
lard, at thohcadofflftybattaliona,and 
sixty squadrons of their best troops, 
had nriiveel at Strasburg, and were 
using the utmost diligence to reack 
the Bavariffn forces through the de- 
fill's of the Black Forest. 

This brilliant opening of the German 
campaign w as soon followed by sub- 
st:uitial* results. A few' days after 


• ** Co matin j’ai appris par une estafetto quo Ics onnemis avaiont joint I’Elccteur 
de Baviero av«c 20,000 hommes, ct quo M. do Villeroi a pass^ la Meuse areo la 
nteilleurc partio do rarmfe dcs Pays Uas, ot qu'il poussait sa marehe en toute 
diligence vers la Moselle, d^ sorte quo, sans un prompt sdboars, I’ompire court 
risque d'etre entii^reroent abim6.'*—-MaaLBORonon, av 4 B EtaU Qinirmix ; 

2 Mai 1704. J>e9paieh«i^ i. 27^ 
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Bain surrendered, Aicha was carried 
by assault; and, followingup hU career 
of 8Dcces>, Marlborough advanced to 
within a league of Au^bnrg, nnder 
the cannon of which wo Elector of 
Bsvwia was placed with the cem-* 
naot his forces, in a sitaation too 
strong to admit of its bclug forced. 
He here made several attempts to 
detach the Elector, who was now 
reduced to the giTatcst straits, from 
the Frt'nch alUaucc ; but that prince, 
relying on the groat aniiy, •forty-live 
thousand strong, ^vhich Marshal TaU 
lard was bringing up to his snpiiort 
from the llliino, tidhcred u ith honour¬ 
able fidelity to his eugagcincnts. 
Ujion this, Marlborough took ]>ost 
near Fribnrg, in such a situatiou 
as to cut him ntl' from all I'oiumu- 
niention with liis dominions; and 
ravaged the country with his light 
troops, levying contribntion^i wherever 
they weut, and burning the ^Ulttges 
with savage ferotity as far a* tlie* 
gates of Munich- Tima was avenged 
the barbarous desolation of the Pala¬ 
tinate, thirty yc-iis before’^ by the 
Fiench army nnder the •orders of 
Marshal Tiireunc. Overcome by the 
cries of his .*.ndering subjects, the 
Elector nt length consonied to enter 
into a negotiath*!!, which made >«uie 
progress; hut tlie rapid ajiproarli of 
Marshal Tallanl vith the Freueh 
amir tlii-oiigh tin*BlaekFuivst. cau-sed 
liim to tweak it nli‘, anri linr-.'inl nil on 
the fortune of war. I'nabie to induce 
the Elector, by the barbarities imhap- 
pily, at that time, too frequent on all 
sidee in war, either to quit bis in¬ 
trenched camp under the CAUUon of 
Augsburg, or abandon the i'lvnch 
alliance, the Engli-«h general under¬ 
took the siege of Ingolstadt; he himself 
with the main bf>dy iK the army 
covering the aiege, and l*tince l«ouis 
of Baden conducting the operations in 
the trenches. Upon thi.s,^lie Elector 
of Davaria broke up front his strong 
position, and, abandoning with heroic 
resolution his own country, ytarclied 
to Bibcrbach, where he ofFeeted his 
jnnetion with Marshal Ta41ard, who 
now threatened Prince Eugene with 
an immediate attack. No sooner had 
he received intelligence of this, than 
Maiiborou^, on the lOtb of August, 
sent the Duke of Wirtetnburg with 
twenty-seven aqnadrong of horse to 
reinforce the prince; and early next 


doming dciacbod General Churchill 
with twenty battailous weross the 
Hanube, to bo in a situation to anp* 
])ort him in case of need lie liimself 
immcdiatel}* after ft^Uowed, and joined 
the Frmce with hia whole army on 
the 11 til. ^Every thing now presaged 
decisive events. The Elector had 
boldly quitted Bavaria, leaving hia 
whole dominions at the mere)' of the 
enemy, except the fortified citic.« of 
Munich and Angsburg, and periled 
his crow ii Q)M>n the issue of war at the 
Fivnch headquarters ; while Marlbo¬ 
rough and Eugene liad united their 
forces, with a deb'miinattun to give 
battle in the heart of (ienuany, in the 
enemy’s territory, with their com- 
uin>ii<'.itionK cx)M><cd to ttio utmost 
h.a^ard, under drciimstanece where 
defeat e<»nl<t Ik* attended with nothing 
short of total ruin. 

'i'lie French and Bavarian army 
cnuMstetl of fifty-five thousand meu* 
of whom nearly forty-five thons.md 
were French troops,* the veiy best 
which the monarchy cnnld pnalnce. 
Maribor^oigh ami Eugene had sixty- 
six battaliim.s and one hnndred and 
sixty squadrons, which, with the ar¬ 
tillery, might be altont fifty thousand 
combatant-'. 'I'lie fojccs t*n tin* oppo¬ 
site sides wore llm« nearly equal in 
pniiit of nninerical ninotint; but tlieru 
was H wide diffi‘n'nci' in their cfntq»o- 
sition. Foiir-fitths of the Frein h army 
W'cre national lroop>, spc.iking iho 
s.tnie language, animated by the same 
feelings, accustomed to the same dis¬ 
cipline. and the mo.<t of whom had 
lK‘(‘n aecnstometl to act together. 
'J'he Allies, on the other haiwl, were a 
motley assemblage, like Hivnnibars at 
Cnnnir. r»r Wellmgton’s at Waterloo, 
comi)osc«l of the troops of many dHTe- 
rent nations, speaking ditfercht lan¬ 
guages, traincil to different discijdine, 
but recently assembled logether, and 
nnder the orders of a stranger general, 
one of those haughty Islanders, Ilttlo 
in general innred to war, but whose 
cold or superciiiotia manners had 
so often caused jeaUmsies to arise 
in the l>est cemented confiMbTades. 
English, Prns.sians, Danes, Wirtcni- 
bnrgers, J)uteh, Hanoverians, and 
Iles-siang, wen' blended in sncli nearly 
equal proportions, that the arms of no 
one state dbnhl be. said by its numeri¬ 
cal prcpondt'rance to be entitled to 
the ^eccdcucc. But the coosammatc 
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address, splendid talents, and concilfa- 
tory manners of Morlboroagb, as well 
as the brilliant rolonr which the 
ICnglish auxiiiory force bad displayed 
on many occasions, bad won for tlicm 
the lead, as they had ft^merly done 
when in no greater force among the 
confederates under Hicbnrd C(ear>dc> 
Lion in the Holy War. It was univer¬ 
sally fdt that upon them, as tlic Tenth 
le gion of Ctt'sar, or the Old Goanl 
of \a|)oleon, the weight of the contest 
at till! decisive moment would fall. 
The army was divided into two corps- 
(Fanittf; the first commanded by the 
duke in person, being by far the 
strongest, destined to bear the weight 
of the contest, and e.-irrr in front the 
enemy's ]m«}tiou. These two corps, 
though co-o|»crating, were at such a 
ilistance fiMin each other, that they 
were mueh in the situation of the 
Knjrli^h and I'nissinns at Waterloo, 
or Najioleon and Ney's eoips iit Hatit- 
7.011. Tiic second, under Trince Ku- 
genc. which consisted chiefly of cavalry, 
w.as imieli weaker in point of numericnl 
nnioiint. and was iiitendetl for a Mib- 
ordiiiate attack, to distract tlie (•ncmy\« 
Httemioii fnim the principal onset 
in front under Marlborough.* With 
oriliuarv'otliecrs. or (*veu einiiieiit gtoie- 
rals of a second order, a dangeivii'J 
rivtdry for ilie .«upreinc command 
wiuihf nnquoftionably liave arisen, 
and lidded to tin* many seeds of divi¬ 
sion and canM-s of wcakne-’-s which 
alnsidy existed in ,«o inuitifarious an 
array.* Hut thesi* great men were supe¬ 
rior foal) such jealouhiia. Each, 
conscious of powers to do great things, 
and proud of fame tdready acquired, 
was willing to \leld what waa neces- 
smy for the coiniuon good to the 
other. They h.id no rh airy, save a 
noble euinlution who should do most 
for the common cause in w liich they 
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were jointly engaged. Prom the mo¬ 
ment of their junction it was agreed 
that they should take the command 
of the whole army day about; and so 
perfectly did their views on all points 
coincide, and so entirely did their noble 
hearts beat in unison, that during 
eight sul^sequent campaigns that they 
for the most part acted together, there 
was never the slighte.«t division be¬ 
tween them, nor any inicmiption of 
the harmony with which the opera¬ 
tions of fhc Allies were conducted. 

ITic French position was in places 
strong, and their di.^position for resist¬ 
ance at each point where they were 
threatened by attack from the Alli^ 
forces, judicious; but there was a fata! 
defect in its general conception. 
Marshal Tullard was on the right, 
resting on the Danube, which secured 
him from being turned in that quar¬ 
ter. liaving the village of Bi.rnheiic 
in his front, which w'as strongly gairi- 
soned by twenty-six battalions and 
twelve squadrons, all native French 
troops. In the centre was the village 
of Oberflan, whith w'ai occupied by 
foortcen bbttalion.s, amongw'hora were 
throe Iri>h corps of celebrated vete¬ 
rans. I’lic communication lietw’eeii 
Hlenheim and Olwrglan was kept up 
by a .screen consisting of eighty 
squadron'*, in two lines, having two 
brigades of foot, consisting of seven 
battalions, in ijs centre. The left, op¬ 
posite Frinco Eugene, w'as under the 
orders of Marshal ISlarstu, and con- 
.•iisted of twcniy-two battalions of 
infantry and thirty-six squadrons, 
consisting for the most part of Hava- 
riansand Marshal Marsin’.<nion,]^osted 
in front of the villagi' of Lutzmgen. 
Thus the Fi'ench consisted of sixty-nine 
battalions and a hiindi'cd and thirty- 
four sqnadrftns, and were posted in 
a line stroTigly supported at each cx- 


• Mca^lborough. 


* The following wiw the composition of thf.se two corps, which will show of 
what a motley array the Allied army was. composed :— 


JLcfiniup, Marlburnnish. 

• KiaUt winp, Euffcnc. 


n-iti. 

Sqtiad. 


Balt. 

Sijuad. 

English, 

14 

14 

Danes, 

7 

0 

Dutch, 

14 

22 

Prussians, 

n 

15 

Hes-siaiis, 

7 

7 

Austrians, 

0 

24 

Hanoverians, 

13 

25 

Of the Empire, 

0 

35 

Dane*, 

0 
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tK‘mitr, blit Trcak in the centre* and 
with the Minprs, where the great IkmIj 
of the infjintry was, placed* nt such a 
distance from each other* that, if the 
centre was broken throngh* each ran 
the risk of being enveloped by ^he 
enemy, without the other being able 
to render them any assLstanci'. This 
danger as to the troops in lllenhoHn, 
the dower of their army, was much 
augmented by the circumstance* that 
if their centre was forced where it was 
fbmied of cavalry only* ainf the vic¬ 
tors turned sharp round towards 
Blenheim* the horse would be driven 
headlong into the Danube, and the 
foot in that village would run the 
hazard of being snrronnded or pushed 
into that river, which was not fordable* 
even for horse, in any part, lint 
though these drcnmstanccs would, to 
a far-seeing general, have prcsagi‘d 
serious disaster in the event of defeat* 
yet the position was strong in itself, 
and the French generals, long accus¬ 
tomed to victory, had some excu.‘»e for 
not having taken sufficiently into view 
the contingencies likely to^ocenr in 
the event of nefeat. Both f^ie villages 
at the extremity of their line had been 
fitreugthened* not only with intrench- 
ments hastily throivTi up around them, 
thickly mounted with heavy cannon, 
but with barricades at all their princi¬ 
pal ‘.'tttranccs, formed of overturned 
carts and ail the furniture of the houses, 
which they had seizc<l upon* as the in¬ 
surgents did at l*aris in 1K30, for that 
purpose. The army stood upon a hill or 
gentle eminence* the gnns from which 
commanded the whole plain by which 
•aloue it could be approached; and 
this plain was low* and intersected on 
the right* in front of Blenheim, by a 
rivulet which flows down by a gentle 
descent to the Danube, sind in front 
Obcrglau by another riiPulet, which 
runs in two branches till within a few 
•paces of the Danube; irfto which it 
also empties itself. Tlicse rivulets 
bad bridges over them at the points 
where they flowed tlirongh Ydiages; 
but they were difficult of passaro in 
the other places for cavaky and ar- 
tiUeiy* and* with the ditches cut in 
the swampy meadows through which 
they flowed, proved no small impedi¬ 
ment to the advance of the Allied 
army. 

The Dnko of MarlboroDgb, before 


tlte action began, in person visited 
each important battery* in onler to 
ascertain the range of the gnns. The 
troops under his command were 
drawn up in four lines * the infantry 
being ill fropt, and the cavaliy* behind* 
in euch line. ThU arrangement w as 
adopted in order that the infantry* 
which would get easiest through the 
streams* might form ou the other side* 
and cover the formation of the cavalry* 
who might be more impeded. The 
Are of cannon soon bccamo very ani¬ 
mated on both sides* and the infantry 
advanced to the edge of the rivulet.s 
with that cheerful air and confidcHt 
step which is so often the forerunner 
of success. Ou Prince Eugenes side 
the impediments, however, proied 
serious; the beds of the rivulets were 
so broad, that tliey reijuired to be 
filled uj) with fa.‘«cincs before t!i<*y 
could Ik* passed by the guns; and 
when they did get across, they re- 
pliedwitlioiit much eflbet to the Frencli 
cannon tliiindering from the heights, 
which conmianded the whole liclU. 
At lialf-pa.««t twelve, however, these 
difficultie.s were, by great eftbrts ou the 
part of I'rince Eugene and his wing, 
overcome, and he sent word to Marlbo¬ 
rough that be was n'ady, Tlic Kiiglish 
general instantly called for liis horse; 
the troops every where stood to their 
arms, and the signal was given to ad¬ 
vance, Ibc rivulets and marshy 
ground in front of Blcnlietiu ami 
rnterglau were pa.s,«ed by tl»e flr.nt 
line without much difliculty, though 
under a heavy fire of artillery frimi 
the French batteries; and the firm 
ground on the slope lieing reached, tlie 
first line advanced in the finest order 
to the attack—the cavaliy in front 
haring now defiled to a side, so as to 
let the English infantry take the lead. 
The attack must be given in tlie words 
of Dr Hare’.s Journal. 

" Lord Cutts made the fir^t attaek 
upon Blenheim* with the English gfp. 
nadiers. Brigadier-general Kowc led 
up hifl brigade* which formed the first 
line* and was sustained in the second by 
a brigade of Hessians. Row'e was within 
thirty paces of ilie palt8ade.s about 
Blenheim when the enemy gave tlicir 
first fire* by which a great many offi¬ 
cers and men fell; but notwithstanding 
this, that brave officer marched direct 
up to the pales, on which be struck his 
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sword before he allowed his men to 
JIU orders were to enter at the fioint 
of the ba^'onet ^ but tliu superiority of 
tlic enemy, and the strength of their 
{H)bt, rendered this impossible. The tirst 
line was therefore forced to retire; 
Howe was struck down badly wounded 
at the foot of the pales; his Ueut.>culo- 
ncl and major were killed in endea¬ 
vouring to brin^ him off, and some 
squadronsofFrenubgcns-d'urincs having 
<‘hurgod the brigade while retiring in 
disorder, it was partially broken, and one 
of the colours of ]tow*e's regiment was 
taken. The Hessians in the second line 
upon this advanced briskly forward, 
charged the sqs adrons, retook the co¬ 
lour, and repulsed them, I>ord Cutts, 
howc^ er, seeing fresh squadrons coming 
(iown upon liim, sent to request suine 
Citvalrji .sliould bo sent to cMi\er his 
flank. Five British Miuadruns accord¬ 
ingly wore moved up, and speedily 
<*hurgod by of the e-nomy ; the 

FreiH-h gn>o tiicir fire at a little dis¬ 
tance, but the English charged sword in 
hand, and put them to the ruut. Being 
overpowered, howotcr, by fresh squa¬ 
drons, ntul galled by the tire which 
i.vsucd fVum tlic eucloburcs of Blenheim, 
onr hor.se were dri^en back in llieir 
t urn, .atul recoiled in diforder. 

“ Marlbiirougli, foreseeing tliat the ene¬ 
my would pursue thi.s advantage, resolved 
U) bring his whole cavalry across tlu* 
rivulet.s. The ojieration wa.s begun by 
the English horse. It proved more dif¬ 
ficult, however, than was expected, 
e.sjN'cially to tlx* Kng]i.ih squadrons: as 
they had* to cross tlie rivulet where it 
w;«» vliv ided, and the meadows were v <Ty 
soft. However, they surmounted those 
dif7ieuUiei>,and got over; but when they 
advanced, they were so severely galled 
by the infantry in Blenheim liriug upon 
tlieir flauk, wliilu the cavalry eliarged 
them in front, tliat they were forced to 
retire, wlueh they did, under cover of 
Bulow and Botlimer's German dragoons, 
who suceooded them in the passage. 
Iklarlborough, seeing the enemy resolute 
to maintain the ground uct'upicd by 
bis cavalry, gave orders for tho wbolo 
remainder of his cavalry to ))ass wher¬ 
ever they could get across. There was 
very great difficulty and danger in de¬ 
filing over the rivulet in the face of an 
enemy, already formed and supported 
by several batteries of cannon j yet by 
the brave examples and intrepidity of 
tho officers, they were at ^ngth got 
over, and kept their ground on the other 
side. Bulow stretched across, opposite 
to ObergUu, with the Panisb amk Ha¬ 


noverian horse j but near that village 
they wore so vigorously eliargcd by the 
French cavalry, that tht'y were driven 
back. Rallying, tlicy were again led to 
the charge, and again routed w ith great 
slaughter by tlie charges of the horse in 
frdht, and the dreadful fire from the in- 
closurcs of Blenheim. Nor did the aU 
Uutk on Oberglau to the British right, 
uuder Prince lIuLtein, succeed better ; 
no sooner had lio passed the rivulet, 
than tho Irish veterans, posted tliere, 
came {muring down upon them, took the 
prince prisoner, and threw the whole 
into confusion. I'pon this, M.'irlborough 
galloped to tho spot at the head of 
somi* squadrons, followed by three bat- 
taliuus, which had nut yet been engaged- 
^Vith the horse he charged the Irish 
battalions in flank, and forced them 
bock; the foot he posted himself, and 
having re-eslablished allairs at that 
point, returned rapidly to the left, w here 
lie found the whole of his corps passed 
over the streams, and on firm grouud on 
the other side. The horse were drawn 
up in two lines fronting the enemy; 
the foot in two linos behind them ; and 
some guigi, under ('ulonel Blood, baring 
been hurrigd acro.«s by means of pon- 
t(K}ns, wore brought to bear upon some 
battalions of foot which weie inter¬ 
mingled with the enemy’s horse, and 
made great havoc in their ranks. 

It was now' past three, and the 
Duke, having got his whole men ready 
for the attack, sent to Prince Eugene- 
to know if he was ready to support 
him. But the efforts of that gallant 
prince had not been attended with the 
same success. In the first onset, indeed,. 
his Danish and Prussian infantry had 
gained considerable success, and taken 
six guns, and the Imperial cavalry bad, 
by a vigorous charge, broken the first 
line of the enemy's horse; but ibey 
failed in their attack on tbc second line, 
and were drh'en back to tbeir original 
ground; whereupon the Bavarian caval¬ 
ry, rushing forward, enveloped Eugene's 
foot, who were forced to retire, and witlr 
difficulty regained their original grovmd. 
Half an hour aftcrw'ards. Prince Eugene 
made a aocond attack with his horse ; 
but thc^ were again repulsed by the 
bravery o^ the Bavarian cavalry, and 
driven for refuge into the w'ood, in 
the rear of their original position. 
Nothing daunted by tliis bad suc¬ 
cess, the Prince formed his troops for 
a third attack, and himself 1^ his 
cavalry to the charge; but so vigorous 
was the defense, Umt they were m^ain 
repulsed to the woodj and the victonous 
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onemj's Orap^oom with louil cheers lii&gen, to ^Theol about and join him. 
cbarg^ed the Prus^qaa fiM>i ia duuk, and All thui wliile tho troupa lii Ulcnhciin 
were ouly rcpcUcd by the admirable had been incessantly attacked, but it 
Hteadineiis 'Aith which they delivered still held out and gave employment to 
their lire, and stood their ground with Uie l)uke s infantry. I'ho moment the 
lixod bayonets in fraui< cavalry bad lM»teu off limt of the 

** About five tho gonorAl forwfrd cDeiuy, and <cleared the Held between 
movement was made which Jeteriulned the two vilii^es of them, iioneral 
the issue of this great Imttie, which till Churchill mo^ ed both lines of foot upon 
then had seemed doubtful. The Duke the village of Blenheim, and it wa<( soon 
of I^iarlboroug!i,Uaviug ridtlen alougthe surroundiul no as to cut ofl' all pussibility 
front, gave orders ti» sound the cluu'ge, of escape except on the side next the 
when all at once t»ur Hues of hurae Danube. To prevent the {m.seibility of 
moved on. &word in band, to tile attack, their escape that way. Webb, with tho 
Those of tbc enemy presented their car* Queen's regiment, took possession of a 
bines at some diatauce and Hred :''but Uarrier tlte enemy had coustructid to 

they had no sooner done so Utan they cover tlicir retreat, and, having posted 

wheele<l about, broke, and Hid. Tho his men across the strciU, which led to 

gens-d'arnios lied towards lluch.^todt, the Danube, Ncveral bundrotb of the 

which was about tno miles in the rear; eiieiny, uho uen* attempting to ni.iko 

the other »f]u.idruus towards the tillage their c'^eapn tliat way, were made pri- 

of Sondersht iin, which was nearer, and Mmcra. The other issue to the liaiiubu 

on tho bank uf the Danube. 'I'he Duko was occupied in tlio same maniu-r by 

ordered General )Ioiup<'Sch, with thirty Prince George’s regiment; all wlio 

squadrons, to pursue th<^se wUtj til'd to «*aine out that w-ny made piisener' 

Hucliatcdt^ while be bitnsclf, with Prince or driven iu(o tlu' Danube. Siune eu* 

Hesse and tho whole rentaimler uf tin' deavoured to break out at other phuM^, 

cavalry, drote thirty uf tbo enemy's buti>4-]n<ral M’oiid,withL<>rt)JotmllaN s 

squadrons headlong clown tbe^hunks of regiun-iit drugoon.-i <.St‘i>tA<ire\ d 

tho Daimln*. which, being ^er\ steep, luuneiluitcly adraneed towunb tin ni. 

occasioned the deatructiuuot the greater nnd. cantering up to the top cd'a ri.xing 

parL \'uc.l numbers indcavoun-U to gt uund, made them believe tliey had a 

save then.A< h ea l>\ '.nttuiuiiig. and per- larger force behind them, and stopped 

isbed tiii»c»ably. Among iii« prison- Uieni on tliat side. >Vbeu ('huri-hill 

ew taken her.- were Mar.dia! Talbrd saw the defe.it of the enemy's hor^e do- 

aod his suite, wl>.) surrendered fo M. eided. ho sent to re(|uesr Lord Cults to 

UciiK nbourg. aid d-‘*iuiu{) to the I^rince attack them in front, whim ho hiiiiself 

uf lle'>sc. Marlborough imtiii'dnitely attaeked them in tlaiik. 'I'his »a, tie. 

dcaired hiiu to bo aceoimnodated with rurdmgly done; the Dari t»l’ Orkney 

his i-ourh, and sent a pencil note ic Ibe and (ieoeral Inguldeaby viiK ring ilic 

duche.ss*^ b* ia> the vietory wasg.dncd. vilhigo at tiic .same time, at two ditle* 

Others. •>ee;i>g the fate of their eomraiU s rent places, at tliu head of their respw- 

in the water, eudeatoured to base them* live regiroenU. But so vigorou-^ wr.b 

sell« N by detUing to tlie light, along iu the rcdstanco made by tho enemy, cspe* 

margin, lowards llochstedt. but they oially at the ebnrebyard. that they were 

were met and intercepted by some r.ng* forc4*d to retire, 'i he vehement tire, 

liah squadrons ; upon seeing which they however, uf the rwnnun arid iumiisrrs, 

fled io utter confu.sioa towards Mur»e- which m-i tiro to several barns nnd 

liagen, and did not again attempt to houses, added to liie circumsunee of 

engage. The victorious horse upon this their commander. M. ('lerainbaulr. hav- 

fell upon several of the enwuy's lintta- ing fliMl. and their retreat on ail jutiin 

lions, wiio had nearly reached iloch- being cut off, led to their burrendering 

stedt, and cut them to piec<>i. at diseroUon, tu the number of bix.and> 

** Meanwiiile Prince Eugene, by a twenty battoiious. Thu.s concluded this 

fourth attack, succeeded in driving tho great battle, in which tho enemv had 

Elector of Bavaria from hU position; oiHXf more tlian the Allies,f and tho 

and the Duke, seeing this, b«»t orderN to advantage of a very strung position, 

tbesquadronA in pursuit, towanUMorse* difficult of attack. 


* l^is pencil note is Htill preserved at Blcnheira. ^ 

t French—Bat. 82. Squad. 140. AUicit—Bat. 60. Squad. ] 00. At 600 to a 
battahon, and 160 to a squadron, this gives a superiuritr of 6000 to the French. 
t Marl, Dtf-y. I. 402-400. * 
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Tn this battle MRrlboronjfh’s wi^g 
loj«t n<XK» mofi, and KngoneV the same 
nninber, in all U0<K>. U'hc French 
lost 1;?,0(K1 prisoners, Inclnding 
officci'^, almost all taken bj Marll>o- 
rongh's wing, besides .‘M pieci'S of 
c.annoii, 25 standards, an(l*i>o culonrs; 
Fugewc look 13 pieces. The killed 
and wounded were more. Dul 

the total loss of the French and Jbi- 
variaiis, including those who desert- 
<*d during their calainitons retreat 
through ilie IMacfc Forest, was not 
less than 40 ,(k.»I» men.* n »nml>er 
greater ilian any which they sustained 
till tl»e still more tlisa^^rolw day of 
Waterloo. 

This aeconnt of the battle, which is 
by far the best and im»-t intelligible 
Tvliicli luis ever yet been publisiied, 
makes it quib* evident lo what cause 
the overwhelmiiig magnitude of this 
di'feat tf» th»‘ French army was ow iug. 
The strength of the po^iiiun consisted 
5oI(*lv in the rivulets and mav'hv 
irroumls in its fi\mt; wlscn lliev were 
the (MTor of Mar-^lial 'fal- 
l.ird’^ di'p'**>ilion of In^ troop>< ;it 
once npiureut. I’he infantry w.'i> ae- 
enniul.ated iii n-eh'S-s nnmliers in the 
villages. Of the iwenty-'i\ baltalion.. 
in lUeidieini. twenty were n-el.*'*?. 
ciuihl not get into action, \\hilc the 
long line of eavalry from tljeace fo 
Obergl.iu wa«. sustainetl only l»y a 

few battiiiioiH of fiKit, i;ie.4j*al'li‘ of 
making any eirnUivc re^i^tanee. 'I'his 
was the more ine\ciis.il»ie, as the 
Fi'eneb. having >i\teen h.-ittalhms of 
infujlrv more thiuj the Alli*s, .should 
at no point lia\e .sliown tluiUM-lves 
inferhir in f<»ot soldiers to tludr tip- 
ponents. When the curtain of horse 
which stretched from iJlcnheim to 
OlMTglan was Irroken thnuigli and dn- 
ven otV the tield. the 15 ,ono infantry 
aecnnndaled in the former of those ^ il- 
Iage« could not avoid falling into tlie 
«ieiny*s hatid^; for they were pressed 
between IVlarlboroiigh'.s vielurious fo<»t 
and horse on the one shle, and the nn- 
fbrdablc stream of the Dannlie on the 
other. But Morlborongh, it is evident, 
evinced the capacity of a great general 
in the manner in whicli he surmounted 


these obstacles, and took advantage 
of these faulty dl<t posit ions; resolu^ 
]y, in the iirst instance, overcoming 
the numerous impediments which op- 
posed the passage of the rivulets, and 
th^n acrauimlatiiig his horse and foot 
for a grand attack on the enemy's ccu> 
Irc, which, beaidc*8 destroying above 
half the troops assembled tliere, and 
driving thirty squadrons Into the 
Danube, ent oil’, and Isolated flio 
powerful body of iiifantr}' now nsc- 
lc^.sly crawded togctlK‘r in lilenbeim, 
and compedlcd tlicm to surrender. 

Immense were the rc.sults of this 
trauKccMident victory. The Freucli 
army, lately so confident in it.s num¬ 
bers andi»row{?ss, retreated “orrather 
fled,’’ a.s Marlborough says, through 
the Black Forest; abaudouiug the 
Fl«*ctor of JJavaria and all the for¬ 
tresses on the Danube to their fate. 
In the dc<qH‘St d<'jection, and the ut¬ 
most disorder, they rea<*hod thellhine, 
Fe;m*c twelve tliousaml strong, on the 
25ih August, and immediately bi'gau 
deiiling over by lie.* bridge of Straa- 
burg. Jiow dliiercnt from the trium¬ 
phant array, which >\iih drums beat¬ 
ing, and colours flying, h.ad crossed 
at the ‘Umc place six weeks before! 
Marlborough, having detached i>art of 
his force ti> l»e>icgc L'lm, *lrew near 
A\ith the bulk of Ids annv lo the 
Khiiie, Mhicli he pa-^sed near Fldlips- 
biirg on the tith .‘September, .and soon 
after commenced tlie siege of J..undnu, 
on the Frencli side; Ib’inec Louie 
with 20.000 moil forming ilio be¬ 
sieging force, and Kngeue ami Marl- 
borongU ^Aith the covering 

aimy. l'lm surveiidorod on the IGtli 
S'plcmbcr, with 250 pieces of cannon, 
.and l2uo barrels of powder, wldcli 
gav’O the Allies a solid foundation on 
the Danube, and oflcctually crushed 
the powe^ of tire Elector of Bavaria, 
who, isolated now in the midst of his 
euemie.s, had no alternative but to 
abandon his douilaions, and seek re¬ 
fuge iu Brnsaels, where he aigivcd in 
the end of September. Meanwhile, as 
the sic^c of Landau was found to re¬ 
quire more time than had been anti¬ 
cipated, owing to the extraordinary 


• Cardonnoll, Desp. to ^ord Darloj, 25th Sept. 1704, jOe$p. i. 410. By inter¬ 
cepted letters it appeared the enemy admitted a loss of 40,000 men before they 
reached the Bhino. Marlborough to the Doko of Shiewsbury, 2Sth Aug. 1704» 
Detp. 1.439. * 
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difficulties exi)cricnccd in getting up thoralloy of the Danubo, and threaten- 
supplies and forage for the trooiis; iiigViennaf asNepolcouaflerwardsdid 
Mnrl!>oroiigh n-pau-ed to Ilaaover in iy05 and 18U9^ the Frencli were 
and lleiiiu to stimulate the I'nissian driven in the utmost disorder across 
and Hauovcriau cabinets to greater tliellhine. The surrender of Trarbacli 
exertions in the common caus(\ and and landau gave the Allies a firm 
he succeeded in making arrangements footing on the left bank of tliat river, 
tbrthc addition of 8000 more Prussian Tlie submission of Bavaria deprived 
troops to their valuable auxiliary the French of that great outwork, of 
force, to be added to the nnny of the which they have made such good uso 
Imperialists in iialy, which stood in tlidr (iennan wai-s; the Hungarian 
much in need of reinfoixcincut. The insurrection, deprived of the liO]>cd« 
EIcctressofHavarin^wliohadlKX'ii left for aid fiuiii the amiies on the Uhiiie, 
Kegent of that State in the aliseiicc of was padded. Prussia was induced by 
the Elector in Flandci's, had now no this great triumph to co-operate in a 
resource left but submis-sioii; and a more cflidcut manner in the coinmou 
treaty was accordingly concluded in cause; the parsimony of the Dutch 
the beginning of Xoveniber. bv which gave way betbre thetumult of .success; 
she agreed to dis()an<! all her tioops. and the empire, delivered from iuva- 
I’rarbach was taken in the end (‘f J>e- sion, was pixpariiig to carry its vlc- 
cember; the lluiigariun insiinvctuin torious arms into the heart of Franco, 
was appeased; T^audaiicapitiilatedin Such results rettuire no comment; 
the U‘giui)ing of the same nuuitii; a tiiey speak for themselves, uiid de- 
diversion which the enemy attempted senediy place Marlborough in the 
on Tivves was defeated by Marlbo- \ery highest rank of military tom- 
longh'sactivityandvigilancc, ami that manders. Tlio campaign.’- (»f Xa|>o- 
city put ill a siiffideiit posture of do- Io«iii exhibit no more decisive or glo- 
fcuce; and the campaign btsiig now rious n-.siilts. 
tiiiislied. tiiat accoinplishetbcomiinui- lloiioiir? and cmohiincnt.s of every 
dor returned to the Hague, and I/ui- dc.<crlpiion were slionered on the. 
don, to n'cc'ivc tin* imnour d«o forhi-^ English liero for this glorious success, 
past ser> }ces,and urge their rc’:pecti> c He was created a jiriiice of the Holy 
cabinets to the ctfuits necessujy to Jtoinau empire,* and a tract of land 
turn them to gocxl account. in Germany erected into a priiicipali- 

Thus by the operations of one single, ty in his favour. His reception at 
campaign was Bavaria crushed, Aus- the court.s of Berlin and llauover rc- 
rria and Germany delivered. Marl- si niblcd tliat of a sovereign prince; 
borough s cross-mareli from Flanders the act lamationa of the people, in all 
to the Daniilic, had extricated tlic the towns through which he passed. 
Imperialists from astute of the utino>t rent the air; at the Hague his inflii- 
peril, and elevated them at once to ciice w.as such that he was regarded 
si'cnrity, victory, and conquest. The as the real Stadthoider. More sub- 
dcci&ivc blow .struck at Blenheim, re- stantial rewards awaited him in his 
sounded throughoveiy part of Eur<»I>e; own country. The muniticence of the 
it at once destroyed the vast fabric of queen and the gratitude of Parliament 
pow’er which it had taken krOitis XIV., conferred upon him the extensivo 
aided by the talents of TuKnno, and honour and manor of Woodstock, 
the genius of Vaobaii, so lung to cun- lung a royid palace, and once the aceuo 
slnict. Instead of proudly descending of the loves of Henry II. and the fair 

* The holograph letter of the Emperor, announcing this honour, said, with 
equal truth and justice —** I am induced to assign to your highness a place among 
the princes of the empire, in order that it may universally appear now much t 
acknowledge myself and the omptre to be indebted to the Queen of Great Britain, 
ivho $tBt her arms as far as Bavaria at a time when the aifairs of the onplre, by the 
(lefeetiOD of the Bavarians to the French, most needed that as8iKtan’;e and sopport t 
^And to your Grace, likewise, to whose prudence and courage, together with the 
bravery of the forces fighting under your command, U>e two victories lately in¬ 
dulged by Providence to the Allies arc principally altrK>uted, not only by the voice 
<if fame, but by the generi^ officers in my army who had their share in yonr labour 
and your glory.* ~Tjie Eiiraaoa Lcorotn to Mani.Boaooon| 28(A AiigWft 
i. 538, 
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Hosamoud. By order of the Queen^ 
uot only was this uoblu extate settled 
ou the duke and bin heirs, but the 
royal comptroller commenced a mag¬ 
nificent palace for the duke on a scale 
worthy of hU services and Kiigland's 
gi*atitiidu. From this origtii the sn- 
|K!rb palace of Blenheim has taken its 
rise; >\hich, although uut built iu the 
]>urcst tftstLS or after tite most ap¬ 
proved models, remains, and will long 
remain, a s})lendid iiionmnent of a 
nutiou's gratitude, and of the genius of 
Vanbrugh. 

Not^Yithstauding the invaluable 
.ser\itcs thus reudered by Marlbo- 
rougli, both to the EiniK'ror of (ler- 
maiiy and the Queen of Fiigland, he 
was far from experieucing fix)in eith( r 
potentate that liberal support for the 
future prosecution of the war, which 
the inestimable opportunity ]io\v 
]>la(-ed in their hands, and the fonui- 
(lable po\^cr stilt at the dis}>osal of 
tlie enemy so loudly required. As 
iiMial, the Kngtish Furiiameiit were 
eNcet-dingly backward in voting suj)- 
plies eilluT of inon or iinniey; jut 
ivusihe (ubinef of Vienna inclined tohe 
more liberal in its exertions. Though 
the ilou.'^c of Commons agrtrd to gi\e 
for the .service of the eiiau- 
ingyoar; yet the landforec.'S \ uled were 
ipnly 40,(KH) men, although tlio ]K»pu- 
l.atioii of Croat Britain and Trclaiul 
eould nut l)C at that period under ten 
millions, while Frauc<s with about 
twenty millions, had above two hun¬ 
dred thousand under arms. It is this 
excessive and invariable reliiclain e of 
ihc Fiigiisb I'arliainent ever to make 
liiosc ctforts at tlic c<imincncciucnt of a 
w ar, wLicli are necessary to turn to a 
good aa'oiuit the inherent bravery of it.s 
soldiers and frc(|ueut skill of its com¬ 
manders, tliat is the cause of the long 
duration of our Continental w ars, and 
of three-fonrths of the national debt 
which now oppresses the empire, 
and, in its ultimate results, will en¬ 
danger its existence. I1ie national 
forces arc, by the cry for economy and 
I'cductiou which invariably is raised 
in peace, reduced to so low an ebb, 
that it is only by successive additions, 
made in many different years, that it 
ean be raised up to any thing like the 
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mount requisite for successful opera¬ 
tions. Thus disaster generally occurs 
in the commencement of every war; 
or if, by the genius of any extraor- 
dinaiy commander, a.s by that of 
Marlborough, unlooked-for success is 
achieved in the outset, the nation is 
unable to follow it np; the w ar lan¬ 
guishes for want of the requisite sup¬ 
port ; the enemy gets time to recover 
from his consternation; bis danger 
stimulates him to greater exertions; 
and many long yeorsof warfare, deeply 
checkered with disaster, aud attended 
wltli an enormous expense, arc re¬ 
quired to obviate the effects of pre¬ 
vious undue pacific reduction. 

IJow bitterly Marlborough felt this 
want of support, on the part of the 
c.'ibincts both of London and Vienna, 
which prevented liim from following 
up the victory of Blenheim with the 
decisive oiH;ratIoii3 against France 
which he would otherwise have nn- 
(loubtedly cominencttl, is proved by 
various parts of his correspondence. 
On the ICth of December 1704, 
ho wn»l^ to Mr Secretary Har- 
lcy--“l apt t-oiry to see notliing 
li.as been offered yet, nor any earn 
token by Parliament for recruiting 
the army. I mean cldefly the foot, 
it is of that consequence for an early 
campaign, tliat without it we may run 
the hazard of tosiny., in a great mea^ 
AMrr', the fruits of the Ia.<t: aud, there¬ 
fore, pray leave to recommend it to yoa 
to advise witli your friends, if any 
]iroi)cr method can be thought of, that 
may be laid before the House imme¬ 
diately, without w .aitiug my arrival."* 
Nor was the cabinet of Vienua, not- 
withstauding the imminent danger 
tliey bad I'cccntly run, more active in 
making the necessary efforts to repair 
the I0S.SCS 04 the campaign—Yon 
cannot,'’ s^’s Marlborough, say 
more to ns of the supine negligence of 
the Court of •Ftt'/tna, with reference to 
your affairs, ihmtceare sensible if every 
'where else ,* and certainly if the Dokc of 
Ssivoy's ^)od conduct and bravery at 
'N'erue l^d not reduced the French 
to a Tciy* lo^ ebb, the game most have 
l>ccn over before any help could come 
to you.”t It w ever thus, especially 
with states snch as Great Britain, 


^^arU)oroug1u 


* Marlborongh to Mr Secretary Harley, 16Ut Pec. — Pttp. i. 5o6. 

t Marlborongh to Mr Hill at Turin, 6tb Feb. 170ff.—i. 501. 
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is which the democratic clcmont is 
so powerful as to imprint tt|x>ii tho 
measures of ^ovornmeiit that disro>> 
|[ard of the fuliu'e, and aversion to 
present efforts or burdens, >vliich is 
the invariable characteristic of the 
bulk of mauklnd. if MorUmruu^b 
had been adequately suppurttni and 
strengthened after the decif<Ive blow 
struck at IMenltcim; that is, if tbo 
governments of V'tcmia and Loudon, 
with that of the ilague, hud br a great 
and timely effort doubled his elective 
f^ce when the French wei’o broken 
and disheartened by defeat, he would 
have marched to rarU in tho next 
campaign, and dictated pi'acc to the 
Gra^ ySonarqua in his gorgeous 
halls of Versailles. It was sliort- 
sigbied economy uliich cnlailetl upon 
the nations the' costs and bnnlens (d' 
the next ten real's of the W ar of the 
SncccssiuD, as it did the still gn^atcr 
costs and burdens of the lt«‘Volution- 
ary War. after the still more decisive 
SQL'cesses of the Allies in the summer 
of 17Pd, w’hcii the iron frontier id the 
Netherlands was emirel^' brol,cn 
through, and their a(iv;ipe<d 
without any force to (*pji»*'*c ihein. 
were within an hundred and sixty 
miles of Paris. 

This parsimony of the Allied po- 
vommeats, and their invim-ible n-pup- 
nance to the ctlbrts and saeriHefs 
which could alone bring, ajid < '‘rtainiy 
would have brought, the war to :ui 
early and glorious issue, is tiic cause 

the sal>sc(;nuut eou\er&i<ai of the 
war into one of bh»ck:ule.s ami j-U-ge?, 
and of its btfing transterred to Fiuu> 
defv, where its propn'ns was ne¬ 
cessarily slow, and cost enormous, 
from the vast uQnil>er of stroiigliolds 
which required to bo roduc**<i at every 
otogc of the Allied aih ^nce. It wiis 
said at the time, that in attacking 
FlandtTS in that quaider. MariixH-ougli 
took the bull by the horns > that France 
on the iiide of the llhine was far more 
yntoerable, and that the mmt was 
fixed in Flanders, in order by pro¬ 
tracting it to augment the profits of 
the generals employed. ^Sul>se<|uent 
writers, not refiecting on the diifeniDcc 
cf ^ drcamstances, liavc observed 
the wcceagfnl issue of tiie invasions 
of France from Switzerland and the 
Upper Khioe in 1814, and Flanders 
ana the XiOwer Khioe in 1815, and 
coDdnded that a simildr result would 


tbavc aitoaded a like bold invasion 
under Marlborough aud Flugene. 
There never was a greater inUtuke. 
The grtiat object of the war was to 
wrest J''iander3 from France; wiicn 
the UUed standard tloatcd on Brussels 
and Aut^rp, liic United Froviuces 
wero cousiautiy in danger of beuig 
swallowed up, and thei'C was no se¬ 
curity for the indcpeaduuco either of 
EugUiid, Holland, or uny of the 
(ieruiau States, if Marlborough aud 
Kugcue had had two hnndred thousand 
clfoctive men at tliiMi‘<lispu.sul, asiVel- 
iiugton and Htuchcr had in 181 j, or 
three hundred thousand, os Schuartz- 
enberg ami Illuchcr had in 1814, 
they would doubtless have left half 
their force behind them to bk/ckade 
the fiirtre^ses, and with litc other h:Uf 
inai'clifd direct to Paris. Kill as they 
hud never had more than eighty 
thousand on their ioiisU*r'i'olls. and 
could nut bring at un\ tiuic iiion* tlmn 
<ixty thousand eflVciivc men into the 
field, thi.'i bold and det isive coui'm* \v,ls 
inipo>»iblc. 'Mu* IVencli army in 
their front wa> vart4\ iiiliaior to 
thetr.'<. often superioi; and ii«>w was it 
po-nfible in ilic'^e ciream.-iance.s to 
adveitlnre on tite perilous course of 
pn.<diiitg on into tiic heart of the ene¬ 
my's leriitoiy, lea\iug ilu* frontier 
forirepMV. \ el uiwubiiued, in their rear y 
Tile disastrous L-.^ue of the illenbeiiu 
campaign to the Frxmch aruts, e\4‘U 
when .-'Uppoi'led by the friendly arms 
and ail the fortresM'n of iiavaria. in 
the precetliug year, had shown what 
was tiic danger of sucii a course. The 
>ti)l toon^cjUamitou.'* issue of ifie Mos¬ 
cow eanqiaign to the anuy of A'opo- 
leou, demonstrated ihat e\vu ibo 
greatest iniUtarv talents^ aud most 
e.uoruit»ii> accuinuiatioii of iiuluary 
fona^, ailbi'ds no security ag.iin.st the 
Ufcaicutablc danger (»f an undue ad¬ 
vance beyond the fiase of military 
oiicratiiUH. 'J'hc greatest generals of 
the last age, fruituii U'^oitd all others 
in military talent, have acted on tbofte 
principles, whenever they had not 
an overwhelming flui»eriority of forces 
at their command. Welluiglon never 
invaded Spain till ho was iik&stcr of 
Ciudad liodrigo and Badajos; nor 
FVance tUl he hud subdued Sc t^ba.s- 
tian and i^arnpcluna. The first ubo 
w'hich Na])oleou made of his victories 
at Moutenottc and Dego was to com* 
pel tbo Court of Turin to surrender 
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all tiioir furircs^cs riedmoiit; of* lato Duke 


the victory of to force tlr‘ 

Imperialists to ahaiidoii the whole 
stroii;;hol(lK of LomlKirdy :is far as the 
Adige, 'i’he possessioii of the single 
fortress ui' Mantua in 17t>G» enabled 
the Austrians to htem th9 flood of 
Kapuleon’s victories, and gain time 

to asM’iiihle four dideniit uruites for 
the dcfriiee of the monarchy. The 
c 2 ise of half a uulliou of men, flushed 
by ^ iciory, and led by able and (!X))e- 
rieuc(Hl leaders assailing a single 
.state, is the exee))tion, not the rule. 

C'ircainstauees, therefore, of par*- 
nmonul iinportauce and incsUtiblc 
force, compelled ^itirlboruttgh to iix 
the M ar in TlaiideJs, and eouvert it 
into one of hii'ges and blockades. In 
onlcring upon sikdi a system of lios* 
tility, sure, and comparatively free 
from ri<k, but slow and e.xtremeiy 
C(f>tly, the allLuice ran the greatest 
risk <«f biMiig shipwrcckt'd on the nu¬ 
merous diM’onls. jealousies, and sopa- 
i-.itc iiitorc'ils, M'liicli, in almost every 
instance recorded in In-iury. have 
j)ri>viMl fatal to n gn at confederacy, 
uit<loe> not obtain decl'i\c suece.>s 
ut the oiiisot, beiVu’i* these, seeds ofdi- 
vi>ion have hud tim<‘ to come to matu¬ 
rity. Witliwhatadmirublo ^kiiiandin- 
(Himparjihle address MurllKUongh kept 
logeiiier the imnicldy alliance will 
hereafier apjicar. Nc\ cr n a-s a man sO 
(|tiah'ficd liv nutun' for buch a task. 
He was courtesy and grace personi¬ 
fied. It nas a common saying at the 
time, tiiat neither man nor woman 
ex>nld n‘>ist him. f)f all the men 1 
ever Kiu'w,*’ says no common man, 
himself a perfect master of the ele¬ 
gances he so much admired, “the 
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of Marlborough possessed 
the graces in the highest degree, not 
to say engrossed them. Indeed he 
got the most by them, and contrary 
to the custom of profound historians, 
who always assign deep causes for 
great evciiLs, 1 ascrilM; the better half 
of the Dtike of Marlborough’s great¬ 
ness to those gr aces. He had no bright¬ 
ness, nothing shining in bis genlos. 
lie had most undoubtedly an cx- 
cclicut plain understanding, and sound 
judgment.* But these qualities alone 
would probably have never raised him 
higher than theyfound him,which was 
{lagc to James the .Second's queen. 
But there the grace protected and 
promoted him. His d^re was beau¬ 
tiful, but his manner Mas irresistible, 
cither by man or woman. It was by 
this engaging, graceful manner, tliat 
he M'os cuabied, during all his w'ar, 
to ('.ouuect the various aud janing 
powers of the Grand AlUauce, an<l to 
carry them on to the malu object of 
the M‘ar, notwithstanding thou* private 
aud .separate views, jealonsics, and 
M roi)gheajcdue.ss. Whatever court 
he went to^aud he M*as often obliged 
to go to restive aud refractorv* ones) 
he brought them Into his measures. 
Tiic ]iensionary lieiusius, who had 
governed llte United Provinces for 
t(u1y yciirs, was absolutely governed 
by him. lie tVias always cool, and 
U(>bo<ly over obsened the lca.sr varia¬ 
tion in his countenance; he could re¬ 
fuse more gracefully than others could 
grant, and those who went from him 
the most dissatistied as to the sub¬ 
stance of ihou* busluess, were yet 
ciiarmed by his manner, aud, as it 
were, comforted by it."* 


* Lortl Chi^i‘t^>ifiehVS' iMUrSf I.w'd Mahou's edition, i. 221-2*22. 
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SfcciMKNii Of Ilia Lmiti. 

Tram«latbi> prom the Obioikal Kcasian, dt XuoMAa 11. SuAW, 11. A. or Cam- 

BKlHOEy AoJI^RCT PnOPEi^SOil Of KnULISR LtTERATUIlE IS TUi: ImI'EKIAI. 

Albxanhek Ltc£1'ai> 'J'ranm.atok op Tfic IIkuetic/’ Ac. Ac. 

lx offering to the public ^he follow ing spceimcus of rutdikiu^s poetry in an 
Iluglish drcs^f the trau^lator considers it part of bis duty to make, a few 
it'iuarks. The number and extent of these observations^ he will, of course, 
confine within the narrowest limits consistent witli his important duty of making 
bis countrymen acquainted A>ith the style and character of Uussias greatest 
|>oet; a duty which ho would certainly betray, wero lie to omit to explain 
the chief }>uinta iiidisjHMisabie for tlie true understanding, not only of the 
extracts whicli lie lias selected ua a >»uiplo of his author's ))roductiou.s, but of 
tlie general tone and character of those productions, viewed as a tthole. 

liie translator nishes it theroforo to be distinctly understood that In' by no 
means intends to otfer, in the character of a complete poetical portrait, the 
few pieces eoutained in these pages, but rather a.-« an utteinpt, hou eviT imper¬ 
fect, to daguerreoty])e~l)y means of the most faithful trauslation (onsisfeut 
with ease —one of the vai ious expressions of Pushkhrs liteniry j)l»yaioguomy; 
to represent one phase of hLs de>eloj>euiout. 

That jibysiognumy is a yery fie.xible ami a varying one; Piidikiti (con¬ 
sidered only as a port) must l>e nlico^ed to have attained very high emiiieuce 
in varions walks of bis sublime art; bi.s work.s are very uunuToii.'^, and as 
diverse in tbeir fuiiu in their spirit; lie is siaiietimes a romantic, some* 
times a legendary, sometimes an einc, >omeiim<s a .'oatirie, and .«otnetinics a 
dramatic poid ;—in most, if not in all, of thoe various line.s he lots attained 
the highest eminena‘ as yet recognised by his counlrvmeu ; and, consc(|uen!ly, 
whatever impre.ssioii may bt* made ujkiu our readers by the pr<‘seut essay at 
a transfu.siuu of his works into the Knglish lauguage, >> ill be necessarily a 
very imperfect one. lu the prosecution of the arduous but uot uiijirofitable. 
enterprise which the translator set before himself three years ago—viz. the 
communication to his rountn*men of some true ideas of the scop<.‘ and pc^cu* 
lim* character of Uusaian literature—he met with so much discouragement iu 
tlie oufavotirable predictions of such of his friends as he cousulted with respect 
to the feasibility of his project, that ho may In* excused for some degree of 
timidity iu oficrlng the results of his labours to an KnglLsh public. So great, 
iudeed, was that t'uuiditj*, that not cveu the very iiatteriug reception given to 
hU two first attempts at prose translation, has entuxdy .succeeded in destroy* 
logit; and he prefers, on the present occasion, to mu the risk of giving only 
a partial and imperfect reflection of Pushkin’s intellectual features, to the 
danger that might attend a more ambitious and elaborate version of any of 
the poefs longer works. • 

Pdshkiu is here presented solely in his fyrirai character; and, it is trusted, 
that, in the selection of the compositions to be translated^sclcctions made 
from a very largo number of highly meritorious works~duo attention has 
been paid not only to the iotrinsic beauty and merit of the pieces chosen, 
but alM to the important ^iisideration which renders indispensable (in cases 
where we find an emf/anxis fie rirAesses, and where the merit is equal) the 
ad(^)tion of such specimens as would possess the greatest degree of novdty 
for m English reader. 

The task of translating all Pushkin’s poetiy is certainly too dignified a 
one, not to eadte our ambition; and it is meditated, in the event of the 
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ncoompanying versions finding in I?ugland a degree of approTjation suffi¬ 
ciently mnrkra to indicate a desire for more specimens, to'extend our present 
labours so far, as to admit passages of tiic moat remarkable merit from 
kin’s longer works; and, perhaps, even complete versions of some of the more 
celebrated. Should, therefore, the British public give the fiat of its R)>proba- 
tlon, we w'onld still further contribute to it^ knowledge of the great Kussian 
author, by publishing, for Sample, some of the more remarkable places in the 
poem of Evgenii Onic^gin,” the charming “ Gypsies,” scenes and passages 
from the tragwly of “ Boris Godnndff,” the “ Prisoner of the Caucasus,” 
“ Mazepa,” <S:c. &c. 

With respect to the present or lyrical specimens, we shall take the liberty 
to make a few remarks, having reference to the principles which have 
govented the translator in the execution of the visions ; and we shall after¬ 
wards preface each poem with a few words of notice, such ns may appear to 
be rendered necessary either by the subject or by the form of the composition 
itself. 

Of the poetical merit of these translations, considered as English poems, 
their writer has no vciy exalted idea; of their faithfubuss as versions^ on the 
contrary, he has so deep n coiivietion, that he regrets exceedingly the fact, 
that the universal iguonance prevailing in England of the Kussian language, 
will prevent the possibility of that important merit—strict fidelity—being 
tested by the British reader. Let the indulgent, therefore, rcracm^r, if we 
have in any case left, an air of stiffness and constraint but too perceptible in 
our work, that this fault is to be considered as a sacrifice of grace at the altar 
of truth. It would have been not only possible, but easy, to have spun a 
c-ollection of easy rhymes, bearing a general resemblance to the vigorous and 
passhoiatc poetry of Pushkin; but this would not have been a translation^ and 
a tr.'iiislatioii it was oiir object to produce. Bo^vring’s Russian Antholociy (not 
to si>ejik of his other volumes of translated poctn*) is a melanchol}' example 
of the danger of this attractive but fatal .system; while the names of (‘ary, of 
Hay, and of Merivalc, will remain a.s a bright tneonragement to those who 
have sufficient strength of mind to prefer the ** strait and narrow way” of 
masterly translation^ to the “ flowery paths of dalliance” so often trodden h}- 
the ftaraphraser. 

Ill all cases, the metre of the original, the musical movement and modula¬ 
tion, has, ns far as the translator's car enabled him to judge, been followed 
with miiinte exactness, and at ito ii)rx>nsidcrnb]c expense, in some eases, of 
time and labour. It would be superfluous, therefore, to state, that the nnm- 
t)er of lines in the English versiou is always the same as in the origiual. It 
h,as been our study, wherever the differences in the structure of the two lan¬ 
guages would permit, to include the same thoughts in the same number of 
lines. There is also a peculiarity of the Kussian language which frequently 
rendered mir task still more arduous; and the conquest of this difficulty has, 
we trust, conferred ui)on us the right to speak of our triumph without iucurring 
the charge of vanity. AVe allude to the great abundance in the Russian of 
double terminations, and the consequent recurrence of double rhymes, a pecu¬ 
liarity common also to the Italian and Spanish v(^iflcation, and one which 
certainly communicates to the versification of those countries a character so 
marked and peculiar, that no translator would b(^justified in neglecting it. 
As It would be impossible, without the use of Kussidn types, to give our 
readers an example of this from the writings of riishkin, and ns they would 
bo unable to pronounce such a quotation even if they saw it, we will give an 
illUvStration of what we mean from the Spanish and the Italian. 

The first is from the fourth book of the Oalatca of Cervantes— 

** Venga k mirar k la pa.s1ors min 

Quion qtiidcrc oontar do gontc on gonto 
Quo vio otro sol, quo daba lux al din 
Mas cldfo, quo el quo sale del i^ricnto,” See.; 
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and tbe second fh)m Cliiabrera's snblimo Ode on the Sieffe of Vietma — 

** E Sno a qnonto inulti 
Sian, Signore, i tnoi t»erri ? E fino a quanto 
Dei barbarici insulti 
Orgogitosa n'andrA I'cmpia bnldanr^ ? 

T>oyV, dor’o, gran T>ir», I’antleo vanto 
Di toa alta poasanza ? ** &e. &c. 

In the two passages bcrc quoted, it will be observed that all the lines end 
with two svllablcs, in both of which the rhyme engaged; and an English 
versioiiof the aboveversc.sbowever faithful re' otherrespeeta, whkrh should omit 
to nsc the same species of double termination, and content itself with the mo> 
Bosyllable rbynus W'ould iitdnbitably lose some of the harmony of the original. 
Those double Hiymos are far from abundant in our monosyllabic language; 
but we venture to affirm, that their cmiscientions employment would bi; 
found .'to valuable, as to nnqtly repay the labour aud didiculty attending theu* 
search. 

M'c treat that our renders wfll pardon the apparent technicality of those 
remarks, for the sake of the couiddeRttion which induced ns to niaki* them. In 
all trnn$^lntion, even in the tiest. there is so grt'at a of .‘'pint and hannouy, 
that tlie couscientioiitt labourer in this most difficult and migratcful art, shunhl 
never neglect even the most triffing proraution that ten<ls to himler a ntlll fur¬ 
ther di'precialion of the gold of lii.< original; not to mention the prinriph*, that 
whatever it is worth our while to do at all, it is nasnredly worth oiir while 
do as well as we can. 


Tlie fir^l specimen of rudikinV lyric prodneti-uw which uc ehall pn>e«t t<» 
our conntrynu'ii. “ done into Kiigli'-h,” a.s Jacob Tunsuu ^oiil to phrase 
it, *'■ by an eminent hand.*’ is a production cousidi-red by the jMn-tV criiies to 
pos.«ep^ the very highest degrt c of im-rit in its pn ulijir W'v have tin u- 

tioned •*onic dctuil-! nspecting the nature and hi>ttiry of the liujMTial (1*1101 
of T.-iar.^kin* Sej.i, in whirlj ru.thkiii wa.'» edncaited, and we have df'.inlK-d tlio 
peculiar iuteiiHty of A-diug with which all in ho ipiitud it.s u.dis looked bm'k 
n)>on the hai>py days the} had spent wiihiii them, and the singniar arduiir 
and ixTiiiaiicncy qflhc fricinliliiirs contracted iKiieath its roof. On the anui- 
vc^^a^v of the foundatUiu (by the JImperor Ale\nnder) of tlic iustitiuioii, it ir^ 
custotnarj- for all the “ old LNCfians” to dine logrther, iu the »aine way ai« 
tho Kton, Ilamtv, or Itngby men arc accustomed to unite once a->carm 
himonr of Iheir school. On many of these occasions rdslikiu contri^ulcJ to 
the dne celebration of the event by producing pticm!- of various lengths, aud 
difleront d 4 *gret> of merit; mc give here the i»est of lhe.se. Jt wxs written 
(luring the poet's re.*ii(lepc(' iu tlie govci'iimcnl of IVkolT, .ind will U* found, 
we think, n most beautifuVnud touching embodiment of sucli feeUngs its would 
be sugge>tc*d in the mind of one obliged to be absent from a ceremony of the 
natiin.* in question. Of tjie comradv.s whase uamrs i^ii.^hkin ha.s immortalized 
in tbc.'te lines, it is ouly necessary to 8 ]H.'cify that tho lirst, Kor.sakoir, dlstiu- 
gnlshed among Ills youthful comrades f(?r his musical talents, met with an 
early death iu Italy; a circumstance to w hlch the poet hoM touchingly alluded. 
Matiusbkin is now an admirqj of distuietion, aud Lh commanding the IIu.hsUb 
squadron in the Black Se^ Of the two whom he mentions b.> having passed 
the anniversary described in this |ioem (October 19, 1826) in his company, 
the first was l*ustcliin, gipcc dead, and the second the Briiicc (iortcliakdlf, 
whom be met by accideut, travelling In the neighbourhood of his (the |>riOlV) 
seclusion. Onr readers cannot fail, we think, to lie struck with the iMraiitiful 
passage consecrated to his friendship with Dclv'ig; aud the only other |ier> 
Bonal allusion which seems to stand in need of explanation, is that indicated 
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hy the n/imo Wilhelm, towards the eife of the poem. This is the Christian 
name of his fricod KUchclbecher, Bince dead, and whose family name was 
hardly haiuionioiia enouifli to enter IMshkiirs line, and was therefore omitted 
on the lloratian principle—“ verso qnod dieere nolim.” We now liastcn to 
present the lines. 


OcroBEB 19,1825. 

The woods have dolTd their {?arb of pnrply gold; 
Hie faded fields with silver frost arc steaming; 
Throngli tlie pale clouds the sun, reluctant gleaming, 
Ik'hind the drcling hills his disk bath roH'd. 
maze lu’iglitly, health I my cell is dark and lonely; 
And thou, O Wine, thou friend of Autuiim chill, 
l*oi;r through my heart a joyous glow—if only 
One moment’s brief forgetfulness of ill! 

Ay, I am very sad; no friend is here 
AVitii whom lo pledge a long unlooked-for meeting. 

To press his hand in eagerness of greeting, 

And w i'<h iiim life and joy for many a year. 

I drink alone; and Katicy’s spells awaken— 

With ii vain imlustry—the vitke of friends; 

. N’t» ncll-kiiowii footstep strikes mine ear forsaken, 

No well-ljelovetl face niy heart attends. 

f drink ah)ne : ov*n now, on Neva’s sl|i»ro, 

Haplx inv name on friendly lips lias trembled .... 
Ilomul that briglil l»oard, sa}, are ye «///a»cmbled V 
Are there no other names >e count no more 'i 
lias our good cuftom been l»eiraj'd by others ? 

'Whom hatli the Cidd world lured from ye a>vay ? 
•WhoM* \oice is silent in the cull ol brothers V 
W lut i'* not come / is not with you? t>»y I 

J/r i< not C'one, he of the curled hair, 
lie of tie* e} e of fire and sw eel-voiced numbers; 
llciM-ath Italia's myrtle-groves he rinnilMTS ; 
lie slumlM-rs well, although no friend was there, 

At»ovc the lonely grave where he is sleeping, 

A Uu'riau line to trace with pious hand, 

That some sad wanderer might read it, weeping— 
Some Kti.'^sian, wandering in a foreign laud. 

An thou too seated in the friendly ring, • 

() restless Pilgrim':' Haply now thou ildcit 
O'er the long tn*pie-wave; <»r now aliulest 
’Mid seas w ith iee eterual glimmering 1 • 

'I'hrice Jiappy voyage! . . . , With a jest thou Icapcdst 
From tiie l.veennrs tliroshold to tliv bark, 

Thenceforth thy path aye on the main thou keepedst, 
O child beloved of w ave and tcuit>est dai’k! 

• 

Well bast ihou kept, 'neath many a stranger sky. 
The loves, the liopes of Childhood’s golden hour: 

And old Lyceum scenes, by memory’s power, 

*Mld lonely leaves have rls’ii before thine eye; 

Thou w'av’dst thy Hand to us from distant ocean, 

Ever thy faithful heart its treasure bore; 
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A lon^ farewell 1" tUon cVicdat, with fond emotion, 
Unless our fate bath doomM wc meet no more.” 

The bond that binds os, friends, is fair and true! 
Dcstmctlcss as the soul, and as eternal— 

Careless and free, luishakablc, fraternal, 

ItcncatU the Muses' friendly shade it^rew. 

We are the same: wherever Fate may guide us. 

Or Fortune lend—^wherever wc may 
The world is aye a foreign land beside us; 

Our hithcrland* is Tsarkoi* Sold! 

From clime <0 clime, pursued by storm and stress, 

In Destiny's dark nets long time 1 wrestled, 

Until on Friendship’s lap 1 tiuttering nestled, 

And bent my weary head for her caress .... 

M'ith wistful prayers, with visionary grieving, 

With all the trustful hope of early years, 

I sought new friends with zeal and new Indieving ; 

But bitter was their greeting to mine cars. 

And even hero, in this lone dwelling-place 
Of desert-storm, of cold, and desulatiun, 

There wa‘5 pri'pared for me a eon^olatiuii: 

Three of ye here, O friends! did I embrace. 

Thou enten'dst first the jioct’.s house of sorrow, 

O Piistchin! thanks be with tJiee, tiiankv'<, and prai>o 
Ev‘n exile’s birter day from thee could l>orrow 
Tlu* light and joy of old Lyceum-days. 

Thee too, ray Gortchak(f>ff; although tliy name 
^ya8 Fortune’s spell, though her cold gleam was on tlu‘r>. 

Yet from thy nolde clioiigius she never won thee: 

To honotir and thy friends tliou'rt still the .same. 

Far different jmths of life to us were fated. 

Far different roads lieforc our feet were traced, 

In a by-road, but for a moment mated. 

We met by chance, and brotherly embraced. 

When sorrow’s flood o’orwhelra’d me, like a se.a ; 

And like an orphan, hon>elcs3, p(>«)r, nnfriendetl, 

My head beneath the storm I sadly Ijcndod, 

Seer of the Aoiiiaii maids ! I look’^ for tliee: 

Thou earnest—lazy child of inspiration. 

My IXIvig; and thy %*oice awaken’d straight 
In this uunrb'd heart the glow of consolation ; 

And 1 was «>mforted, and bless’d my fate. 

Even in infancy within us bnm'd 
Tlic light of song—fhe poet-gp<‘» had bound iis; 

Even in infancy there flitted ronnd us 

Two Muses, whoso sw'cct glamour soon wc Icani’d. 

Even then / loved applause—that vain delusion ’_ 

rhou aang’stfcbut for thy Muse, and for thy heart; 

/ squander’d gifts and life with rash profusion, 

Thou cherishedst tliy gifts In peace apart. 

The w'orship of the Muse no care beseems; 

The Beautiful is calm, and high, and holy; 
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Yontb Ls a cunning coanlbllor>->of folly !~- 
Liilliug our flCDKC with vain and empty dreams .... 

Ui>on the past \vc gaze—the same, yet other— 

And find no trace.—We wake, alas! too late. 

Was it not bo with ns, D<.4vig, my brother?— 

My brother in our Muse as in otpr fate ! 

’Tis time, *ti.s time! I.^t us once more be free! 

The M orld’s not worth this torturing j-csii^tance I 
Beneath rcliiv'mcnt's shade will glide existence— 

Thee, my belatc<l friend— I wait for thee I 
Come I with the flame of an enchanted story 
Tradition's k»re shall wake, our hcart^to move; 

We'll talk of Caucasus, of war, of glory, 

Of Schiller, and of gcnitis, and of love.' 

'Tis time no less for me . . . Friends, feast emsin 1 
Behold, a joyful meeting is before os; 

Think of the poet’s propliecy; fur o’er ns 
A year shall and we shall meet again! 

My vKiun’.s covenant shall have fultilliug; 

A year—and I shall be with ye once more! 

Oil, then, what shouts, what hand-grasps worm and thrilling! 
^\’ha^ gohleia skywaid heaved with merry roar! 

Unto our Union consecraic<l be 
The first we drain—till liigher yet, and higher! 

Bl<'s>t it. O Muse, in strsins of ra)>turt-d fire! 

Bli'.'^sit! All hail, Lvmiin! hail to then!— 

To tliuso ^^liO led our juiitli with i.nv and praifcs, 

Living and dead! the next we grateful fill; 

Let each, a.s to lus lips the cup ho niNo", 

The good remember, and forget the ill. 

Feast, then, wliiie we arc here, while ret we may; 
nfiiU' hour, ahi.N! Time thins our numbers : 

One ])in< s afar, one in the cofliu slumbers ; 

Days flv ; Kate looks on us ; we fade away; 

Bending iiiseiiMhly to eartli, and chilling, 

Wc lu ar our stariing-pluce with many a groan .... 

Whose lot will be. in <dd age to be tilling, 

On this l.yceura-duy, his cup alouri 

Unhappy friend! Aiiii<l a .<itranger race, 

Like guest intrii.'‘lv^, that supeifluous lingers. 

He'll think of us that day. with quivering«fingcr9 
Hiding the tears that wet liis wiitikk-d .... 

O, may ho then at least, in mournni! gladness, 

Pass w ith Ills cup this day for ever dear,* 

As even 1, in exile and iii .^odness, 

Yet w'ith a fircting joy, have pass'd it here 1 


^ In the following lines, the poet has endoaroarod to reproduce the impres- 
sions made upon his mind by tlie mountain Bceucvy of the Cnucasns; sctuicry 
which he had visited with simh rapture, and to which his imagiuajion ivtumed 
with undiminished delight. ^It has been onr aim to endeavour, in our trana- 
Ution, to give an echo, however feeble and imperfect,'of the wild and airy 
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fireedom of the versification which distiugnisbes these spirited stanzas. The 
picture which tliey containf rough, sketciiy, and uDflnlsbed, as U may appear, 
bears every mark of being a faithful copy from oaturo—a study taken on the 
spot; and will therefore, W'e trust, be not nnacceptablo to our readers, as cal¬ 
culated to give au idea not onl^ of tlie vigorous and rapid handiinff of the 
poet’s pencil, but also of the ^lid and sublime region—tlie Switzerland of 
Russia—which he has here essayed to portray. Of tho two furious and 
picturesque torrents which PiishkiD has mentioned in this short poem, Tdrek 
is certainly too well known to our geographical readers to need any descrip¬ 
tion of its course from the snow-covered peak of DarUl to the Caspian ; and 
the bold comparison in the last stanza will doubtless be found, though per¬ 
haps somewhat exaggerated, not deficient in a kind of fierce .^Eschyleau 
energy, perfectly in charaatcr with the violent and thunderiug coarse of the 
torrent itself 


Caucascs. 

Beneath me the peaks of the Cancasns lie, 

My gaze from the snow-bordered cliff I am bending ; 

From her sun-lighted eyir the Eagle ascending 
Floats movelessly on in a line with mine eye. 

I see the young torrent's first leap towards the ocean. 

And the cilff-cradled lawine essay its first motion. 

Beneath me the clouds in their silentness go, 

Tho cataract through them in thnuder down-dash!ng, 

Far ^neath them bore peaks in the sunny ray fiuahing. 
Weak moss an’J dry shrubs I^an mark yet Iwlow. 

Dark thkkets’still lower—green meadow's are blooming. 
Where the throstle is singing, and reindeer are roaming. 

Here man, too, has nested his but, and the fiocks 
On the long grassy slopes in their quiet arc feeding. 

And down to the Valley tho shepherd i.s speeding, 

“Where Ardgva gleams out from her wood-crested rocks. 

And there in hU crags the i>oor robber is hiding, 

And T^rek in anger is wTcstiing and chiding. 

Like a fierce young Wild Beast, bow he bellows and raves, 
Like that Beast from his cage when bis prey he espieth : 
'Gainst the bank, like a Wrestler, be strugglcth and plycth, 
And licks at the rock with bis ravening waves. 

In vain, thou wild Hiver! dumb cllifs are around thee, 

And sternly and grimly their bon^ge hath bound thee. 


To those who meaaare the ralne of a poem, less by the pretension and 
ambltiousness of its form, than by the compicteoesa of its execution and the 
skill with which the leading idea is dev^oped, we think that the graceful 
little prodaction which w^are now about to present to the reader, will possess 
voy considerable interest. It is, it Is true, no more important a thing than 
a mere song; bnt the natnralneaa and unity of the fundamental thougiit, and 
the happy employment of what Is undonbtedly one of the most effective 
artifices at the command of the lytic writer-^we mean repetitioii--teader the 
following lines worthy of the unlvenal admiratioh which they have obtained 
in ^e original, and may not be devoid of charm in the translation 
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I 

To • * * 

Yes! I remember well our meeting, 

When first thou dawnedst on my sight, 
Like some f^r phantom past me fieeting, 
Some njmph of purity and light. 

By weary agonies snirounded, 

’Mid toil, *mid mean and noisy care, 

Long in mine oar thy soft voice sounded, 
Long drcain’d I of thy features fiur. 

Years flew; Fate’s blast blew ever stronger, 
Scattering mine early dreams to air, 

And tliy soft voice 1 heard no longer— 

Ko longer saw thy features fail*: 

In exile’s silent desolation 
Slowly dragg’d on the dap for me— 
Orphan’d of life, of inspiration, 

Of tears, of love, of deity. 

1 woke—once more my heart was beating— 
Once more thou da^^cdst on my sight, 
Like some fuir phantom past me fleeting, 
Some nymph of purity and light. 

• 

My heart has found its consolation—-* 

All has revived once more for me— 

And vanish'd life, and inspiration, 

And tears, and love, and deity. 


The versification of the following little poem is founded on a system which 
Pushkin seems to have looked upon with peculiar favour, as he has employed 
the same metrical arrangement in by far the largest proportion of his poetical 
works. So graci'fully and so CM.sily, indeed, has he wielded this metre, and 
w ith so flexible, so delicate, and so masterly a hand, that we could not refrain 
from attempting to imitate it in our English version; for we considered that 
it is impossible to say bow much of the peculiar character of a poet's writlugs 
depends upon the colouring, or rather the loueh —if we may borrow a phrase 
from the vocabulary of the critic in painting—of the metre. Undoubtedly a 
poet is the best judge not only of the kind, but ofHhe degree of the effect 
which he wishes to produce upon his reader; and there may be, between the 
thoughts which be desires to embody, and the peculiar harmonies in which he 
may determine to clothe those thoughts, analogies and sympathies too delicate 
for our grosser ears; or, at least, if not too subtle and refined for our ears to 
perceive, yet far too delicate for us to define, or exactly to appreciate. Moved 
by this reasoning, we have always preferred to follow, as nearly as we could, 
the exact versification, and even the most miaiite varieties of tone and metri¬ 
cal accentuation. Inattention to this point is undoubtedly the stumbling- 
block of p^anslators in general; of the dangerons consequences of such inat¬ 
tention, it is not necessary to give any elaborate proof. How much, we may 
ask, does not the pootiy of Baote, for instance, lose, by being despoiled of 
that great soorce of its peedfiar effect springing from tTO employment of the 
ierza rima I It Is In vain to say, tbat it is enormously difficult to produce the 
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terza rima in English. To translate the gran padre Alighier" into English 
tcorthilify the terza rtma must be employed, wlmtevcv be the obstacles pre¬ 
sented by the dissimilarities e:tistiug between tiic Italian and English Inn- 
gnages. 

« Tun Mon. 

•* Procul }>rofanl! " 

A Poet o’er his glow ing lyre 
A wild and cai'eloss hand had thing. 

The base, cold crowd, th.at nought ndmire, 

Stood round,«re.«ponsclt'ss to his tire, 

With heavy eye and iiKK:king tongue. 

And why so loudly i.’* lu* .ringing ? ’* 

(*Twas thus that idiot mob rvplu d,) 

His music in our cars U ringing: 

But whilbcr liows tnat inti>iL''> tide? 

What doth it tearii ? His art is madness 
He moves our soul to j«»y or sadne>s. 

A wayward necromaiair spell! 

Free as the breeze his inu^ic th>weth. 

But fruilles.s. t«K>, as br*‘<ze that Moweth. 

AVbat doth it profit, Poet. tvll V” 

Poet.— Cease, idiot, cease th> loathsome cam ! 

Day-bibouivr. ^{a^e i>rtoil and want! 

I hate thy bi^bhic v.aiii and liolhov. 

Thou art a ^«oriii. in* < hild ot day . 

Thy god is Profit—thou wouitlst weigh 
By pounds the Ih hidrtv Apollo. 

Gain—gain alone lv> thee i^ sweet. 

The marble i.s a god ! .... what of it 
Thou counl’st a pie-di-ili far abt)\e it— 

A di^h wherein to cook thy meat I 
Mob.— But, if thou be’st the Kleet of Ifeuvi-n, 

The gift that tioil ha* largely giM-n. 

Thou should't then for our good bnpait. 

To purify thy brother's lo-ait. 

Yes, we are biw, and Nib*, and hfit»-fal, 

Cruel, and shaniclcs.*^, and ungratetul— 

Impotent and heanle.ss lo.d.s. 

Slaves, and slanderers, uiul fiH»U. 

Come then, if ch^ity doth '•way thee, 

Chase from out hearts i)ie \i|K'r-hiood ; 

However s(em, we will o)H*y tin••; 

Yes, we will li>ten, and be good ! 

Poet.— Begone, begone! What common fi cUng 
Can e’er exi.'-t 'twixt ye and me ?• 

Go on, your »ouU in vice.-* .•'teeling; 

The lyres sweet voi«* is tlmnb to yc: 

Go! foul a.s reek of charnel-slime, 

In every ogg, in every clime. 

Ye aye have felt, and yet ye feel. 

Scourge, dungeon, halter, axe, and wheel. 

Go, hearts of sin and heads of tritiing. 

From your vile streets, so f«»ul und stifling, 

They sweep the dirt—no u.-icle-^s trade ! 

Bnt when, their robes witli ordure staiidog, 

Altar ana sacrifice disdaining, 
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Did e’er your priesU ply broom and spade ? 
’'J'was not lor life’s base agitation 
I'hat we were lM)ni—for gain nor care— 

No—we were born for inspiration, 

For love, for musiv, and for prayer! 


The ballad entitled “ The Black Shawl” has obtained a degree of popularity 
among the author’s couiitryinen, for which the slightness of the composition 
renders it in some measure ditlicult to account. Jt may, perhaps, be explain¬ 
ed by the clrciim'^tance. that the verses are in the original exceedingly well 
adapted to be sung—one of ilu* highest merits of this class of poetry—for all 
ancient b:\ll.ids, in evt^ry langnagt* throughout the world, were specidcalij in¬ 
tended to Im* sung or cliaiiteil; and ail modern productions, therefore, written 
in imhaiion of these ancH‘iil etnnpo-iiions—the first iispings of the Muse—can 
only i»e sncces^ful in propiiriion as they possess the essential and characteristic 
quality of being cnpablo i)f being snug. Independently-of the highly mnsical 
tirr.ingement jH* the rhytlnn. which, hi the original, distinguishes “TheBlack 
Shawl,’’ tlie following verses cannot be denied the merit of relating, in a few 
rapitl and energetic measures, a simple and striking story of Oriental love, 
vengeance, and remorse :— 


Tnc Black Shawl. 

Like a madman T gaze on a raven-black shawl; 
llemorse, fear, and angni.*.h—this heart knows them all. 

When believing and fund, in the springtime of youth, 

I loved a (irt't.'k mauh'ii with teudere.-t truth. 

That f.iir iUie caje'‘-M me—my life! oh, 'twas bright, 

But it M't—that fair day—in a liurricane night. 

One. day I had Inddi'n young guests, a g.ay crew'. 

Wiieu sudden tlieie knock'd at my gate a vile Jew, 

“ 'Whh gnc.-^ts thoii art feasting,” he whisperingly said, 

“ And she hath betraj’d tliee—thy young Gi'cclan midd.*' 

1 cnrsefl liim. and gave him g(»od guerdon of gold. 

And call’d me a that was trusty and bold. 

*• Ho! my charger—my charger!” wc mount, we depart, 

And .soft i*iiy whi.sj*er’d in vain at iny heili't. 

On tin* (Jreek maiden’s threshold In frenzy I stood— 

I was faint—jind lh<* sun .'‘cem’d as darken’d with blood: 

By the maiden’s lone window I listen’d, and there 
I ’behehl au Armenian C5nvsi«iiig the fair. 

The light darken’d round me—then fla.«li^d my good blade . ... 
The nuiiioii ne’er tiuish’d the kiss that betray’d. 

On the corse of the minion in fuiy I danced. 

Then silent aud^^ale at the maiden 1 glanced. 

1 rmnotnber the prayers and the red-burstipg stream ..,. 
'rims pmsh’d the nia^en—thus i)eri8h’d my dream. 
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This m-en-biack shawl from her dead brow I tore*— 

On its fold from my dagger 1 wiped off the gore. 

The mists of the evening arose, and my slave 
llorl'd the corses of both in the Donabe’s dark wave. 

i 

Since then, I kiss never the maid’s eyes of light— 

Since then, I know never the soft joys of night. 

Like a madman 1 raze on the rsven-black shawl; 

^morse, fear, and angaish^thia heart knows them all! 


The pretty lines which we are now about to offer, are rather remarkable as 
being written in the manner of the ancient national songs of Russia, than for 
any thing very new in the Ideas, or very striking in the expression. I'hey 
possess, however—at least in the origioal^a certain chann arising from sim- 
pUdty and grace. 


Tne Rose. 

Where is our rose, friends ? 
Tell if ye may! 

Fad\'(i the rosi', friends, 

TIk* Hawn-child of Day. 

Ah, do not say, 

Such is youth's flectness! 

Ah, do not say, 

Thos tades life's sweetness! 
No, rather say, 

1 mourn thee.' rose—farewell! 
Now to the lily-bell 
Flit we away. 


Among the tbonsand-and-onc compositions, in all langnngos, founded upon 
the sublime theme of the downfall and death of Napoleon, there are, w e think, 
very few which have su^assed, in w'eight of tiionght, in splendotir of diction, 
and in grandeur of vcrsitication, Puslikin’s noble lyric upon this subject. 'J'he 
mighty share which Russia had in overthrowing the gigantic power of the 
greatest of modem conquerors, could not fail of affording to a Russian poet a 
peentiar source of triumphant yet not too exalting inspiration; and Fdsbkin, 
in that portion of the following ode in w'faich he is led more particularly to 
allnde to the part played by his country in the sublime drama, whose cata¬ 
strophe was the min of Bonaparte’s blood-cemented empire, has given nude- 
niabJe proof of his possesskig that noion of magnanimity and patriotism, which 
is sot the meanest characteristic of elevated genius. While the poet gives full 
way to the triumphant feelings so natnrally inspired by the exploits of Ros- 
sian valour, and by the patient forUtnde of Russian policy, he wisely and 
nobly abstains from isdnlgiog in any of those outbursts of gratUed revenge 
and national hatred which deform the pages of Almost aU^poets, tod even 
historians— who have mitten On this colo^ subject. 
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Napolbom. 

The wondrous destiny is ended, 

The mighty light is quench'^ and dead; 

In storm and darkness hath'dcscended 
Napoleon’s snn, so bright and dread. 

The captive King hath borst his prison— 

The petted child of V^ictoiy ; 

And for the Exile hath arisen 
The dawning of Posterity. 

• 

O thon, of whose immortal story 

Earth aye the memory shall keepf 

Now, ’neatli the shadow of thy glory 

Best, rest, amid the lonely deep I 

A grave sublime .... nor nobler ever 

Couldst thou have found .... for o'er thine urn 

The Nations* hato is quench’d for ever, 

And Glojy’s bcacon-ray shall bum. 

There was a time thine eagles tower’d 
Kesistless o’er the humbled world \ 

There was a time the empires cower’d 
Before the bolt thy hand had hurl'd: 

The standards, thy proud will obeying, 

Flapp'd wrath and woe on eveo' tt'ind~ 

A few short years, and thou wert Igying 
Thine iron yoke on human kind. 

• « « « « 

And France, on glories vain and hollow, 

Had fixed her frenzy-glauce of fiame— 

Forgot sublimcr hopes, to follow 

Tbcc, Conqueror, thcc—her dazzling shame 1 

Thy legions’ swords with blood were drunken— 

All sank before thine echoing tread; 

And £nro]>c fell—for sleep was sunken, 

The sleep of dcath^upon her bead. 

«*•»«»• 

Thou mightst have judged us, but thou wooldst not! 
What dimm'd thy reason's piercing light, 

That Russian hearts thou understo^t not, 

From thine heroic spirit's height ? 

Moscow’s immortal conflagration . 

Foreseeing not, thou deem'dst that we 
Would kneel for peace, a conquer’d nation— 

Thon knew’st the Bnss.... too late for thee! 

Up, Russia! Queen of hundred baUles, 

R^embcr now thine ancient right: 


Blaze, Moscow 1—Far shall shine thy light! 
Ix>! other times are dawming o’er na: 

Be blotted ant, our short disgrace 1 
Swell, Ruaiia, swell the batue choraa I 
War! is the watchword of onr race 1 * 
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Lo! how the bfllhed leader seizeth, 

■With fettei‘’d hands, his Iron Crown— 

A dread abyss ius s])irit frcczcih ( 

Down, down ho jjoos, to ruin do\vn I 
And Ktiropo’s nrmameuts arc driven, 

Dike inUt, nioiig tho^blood-stalu'd snow— 
That snow shall melt *ueatli summerVlieavon, 
With the last footstep of the foo. 

*T>vas a wild storm of fear and wonder, 

When Ktirope woke and bnrst her chain ; 

The aoenrsed race, like scatterd tlmudcr. 

After the tyrant fled amain. 

And Neme>is u doom hath spoken, 

I'ho Mi^dity hoars that doom with dread: 

The wrong's thon'st done shall now be wroken. 
Tyrant, upon tlty guilty head! 

Thou shalt rc'dcoui thy usinpiitioD, 

Thy long career of* war and crime. 

In exile's eating desolation, 

Benonth a far and stranger clime. 

And oft the midnight sail sliall wander 
By that lone i.Kle. ihy prison-place. 

And v*ft a .“Stranger there .-hall ponder, • 

And o'er that stone a pardon trace. 

Wln re nm-<“d«ilie Dxilc. oft recalling 
The einng of sword and hincd. 

The > eli'!. Night's icy ear apjialllng ; 

His ou n bltie ^lvy—the sky of l-'raiiee \ 

>\ hcie. ill his loiifllness forgetting 
His broken .sword, iits ruin'd throne. 

Witii bitter grief, \'ith >ain regretting. 

On hi- fab' Bov he n>u.sc<l alone. 

But shame, ami curses*witlM»ut number, 

U}*on thiit P'ptilo head he laid. 

Whose insulis now shall vex the slumber 
Of him—tliat sail di.^erowued shade! 

No! for hi« trump the .signal sounded. 

Her glorious race when Kns.sia ran ; 

His hand, 'mid strife and battle, founded 
Eternal liberty for man ! 


The next specimen for which we have to request the indulgence of onr 
readers, is a little composition of a verj' different and much less ambitious 
character. The idea is simple enough, and not, wo think, entirely devoid of 
originality—the primary object of every translator in the selection of the sub¬ 
jects on which he is to exercise his dexterity. 


Tnx Sronn. 

See, on yon rock, a maiden^ fonn, 
Far o'er the wave a white rol)e flaslftng. 
Around, Ijcforo the blackening storm, 
On the lond beach the billows dashing 
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Along the waves, now red, now pale, 
Tbo lightning'glare incessant gleamcth; 
AVbirling and flattering in the gale, 

The snowy robe incessant streanteth ; 
Fair is tbat'sea in blackening storm, 
And fair timt sky with lighthings riven, 
But fairer far that maiden form, 

Than wave, or flash, or stormy heaven I 


Wc now come to one of tho most remarkable lyric productions of our Poet's 
genius, the ''General;” and in order that our readers may be enabled to 
understand and appreciate this exquisite little poem, we shuU preface it with 
a few remarks of an explanatory character; as the detath^ at least, of the 
events upou which it is founded may not be so generally known in England 
as tlH'yare in Kussia. Our English readers, however, ai*e doubtless suffi¬ 
ciently familiar with the lustojy of the great campaign of the year 1812, 
w'hicli led to the burning of Moscow, and to the consequent aitiiiliilatiun of the 
mighty army which Kapuleon led to perish in the siuiw's of Uns&ia, to remem¬ 
ber one remarkable episode connected with that roost important campaign. 
'I'hey rememlMir that one of the lliissiau armies was placed under tlie coin- 
maml of Field-marshal Barclay de Tolly, a general descended from an ancient 
Scottish family which had been settled for some generations in Kussia, but 
wlm was in every respect to be wuisidcred as a native Ilussian, being boni a 
subject of tli(‘ Isar, and having, during a longlife of service in the Russian 
army, gradually reached the irighest military raulf, and acquired a well-earned 
and ttiiiver>id reputation as an able strategist and a brave man. Tim mode 
(»f (iperations determined on at tho beginning of this most momentous straggle, 
and iH ivevered in throiigliout by the Russians, witli a patience and steadiness 
no les> admirable than the wisdom of the combinations on which they were 
founded, was a purely defensive s)'stem of tactics. The CAcnt amply demon¬ 
strated the sonmiuesa of the principles upon which those operations were 
bn>ed; for w hilt* Xanoleou was gradually attracted into the interior of the 
country by armies which |>orpetualIy retired before him without giving him 
the opiKWtunity of coming to a general action, the autumn was gradually 
passing away, and the flames of Moscow only served to light up, tor the 
French nrmy, the beginning of their hopeless retreat through a country now 
totally laid waste, and covered with the snows of a Russian winter. Tins 
mode'of (qierations, however, w’as by no means likely to please the population 
of UusMa, infuriated by the long unaccustomed presence of a hostile army 
within their sacred frontier, and worked up by all the circumstances of the 
invasion to tho liighcst pitch of patriotic enthusiasm. Unable to appreciate 
the value of what must have Bp|)pared to them f timid and pusillanimous 
policy, they overw’helmed Barclay de Tolly with violent accusations of 
cowardice, and even of treachery; rendered the more plausible to the mind 
of tho ignorant, by the circumstauec of their object being a foreigner—or at 
least of foreign bhx)d. 1 :^ violent ultimately became these accusailous, that 
although the Field-marshal continued to enjoy the highest contidence and 
esteem of his sovereign, it was found expedient to allow him to resign the 
chief command, in which he was succeeded by Katnzoif. Barclay dc Tolly, 
during the ^eater part of the campaign, foiight*as a simple general of divi¬ 
sion, in which character (at: IMshkln describes) ho took i^art in tlic great 
battle of Borodino. 

Barclay must still be considered as one of those distinguished persons to 
whose memory justice hai never been entirely done; and to do tiiis justice 
was Pushkin's generous task in tho noble lines which follow these remarks. 
No ravcUer has ever visited the winter palace df St Petersburg without 
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having been struck with the oeiebrated Hall of Marshals^'' which forms one 
of its most imposing features. In this magiuficcnt room are placed the per* 
traits (chiefly painted by Dawe, an English artist, who passed the greater 
part of his life iu ilussia) of the Russian generals who flgnred in that great 
campaign; and amoug them is to be found, oi oonrse, the ** counterfeit pro* 
seotmeut’* of Barclay de Tolly, ptfioted, as the lield-znarsbala are in every 
case in this gallery of portraits, at lull length. With respect to the versifica- 
tion of this and several other poems which we have selected, the English 
reader will not perhaps at first remark that it is nothing more than the mca< 
sore used by oldLJ>^yton iu the Poftfattfepn, and one in Whicl;^ great deal of 
the earUcr Engulb pnetiv is writteny^ is a vcryJ|vmmtel|^Lsuro of our 
Russian poet, difficulty fttfa 

an English versifier, by introducing a great nnm^ of douW tcmiinations^^^ 
It will be found, indeed, that these double rhymes are M numerous as the 
single or monosyllabic ones. 


Tut General. 

Iu the Tsar's pat.'ice stands a hall right nobly builded; 

Its walls are neither carred* ppr velvet-bung, nor gilded, 

Kor here beneath the glass doth pearl or diamond glow ; 

But wheresoe’er ye look, around, above, below,' 

The quick-eyed Painter’s hand, now bold, now softly tender. 
From his free pencil here hath shed a magic splendour. 

Here afe no village nymphs, no dewy foreat-glades, 

No fauns with giddy cups, no soowv’bosom'd maids, 

No hunting-scene, no dunce; but cloaks, and plumes, and sabres. 
And fac^ sternly stili, and dark with hero«)al>ours. 

Hie Painter’s art hath here in glittering crowd portray'd 
The chiefs who Russia’s line to victory array'd; 

Chiefs in that great Campaign atti^ in fadelc&s glory 
Of the year Twelve, that aye shall live in Russian story. 

Here oft in musing mood my silent footstep strays, 

Before these tvell-kuown forms 1 love to stop and gaso, 

And dream I hear their voice, ’mid battle-tliiindor riii^^ug. 

Some of them arc no more; and some, with faces flinging 
Upon the canvass still Youth’s fresh and rosy bloom, 

Are wrinkled now and old, and bending to the tomb 
The laurel-wreathed brow. 

But chiefly One doth win me 

’Mid the stem throng. With new thoughts swelling in me 
Before that One I stand, and cannot lightly brook 
To take mine e^'C from him. And still, the. more 1 look. 

The more within my breast is bitterness awaked. 

t 

He’s painted at fall length. His brow, aostere and naked, 

Shines like a fleshless skull, and on it ye may mark 
A mighty weight of woe. Around him~ all is dark; 

^bind, a tented field. Tranquil and stem he raises 
His monmful eye, and with contemptnons calmness gazes. 

Be't that the artist hero embodied his own thought, 

When on the canvass thns the lineaments he caught, 

Or guided and inspired ^ some unknown Possession— 

I know not: Dawe has dnwn the man with ^is expression. 

Unhappy chief! Alas, thy cup was fhll of gall; 

IJnto a foreign land thon samficedst all. 

^6 savage mob’s dnll glance of hate thon calmly balkedst, 

Whb thy great thoughts aions and sUotly thon trailed; 
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Thfi people coaid oot brook thr foreigQ'SoondiDg name, 

Puraaed thee with its xell, sod ;^ed thy bead with shame, 

And by thy very hand thoagh saved from ill and danger, 

Mock'd at thy sacred age^thou hoary-headed stranger! 

And even whose soul could read t]^y noble heart, 

To pleaso that idiotomob, blamed thee with cruel art ... . 

And long with patient faith, defying donbt and terror, 

Thou beldcst on unmoved, spite of a people’s error; 

And, e’er thy race was run, wert forced at last to yield 
The well-earned laurel-wreath of muiy a bloody field, 

Fame, power, and deep-thought plans; and with thy sword beside thee 
Within a regiment’s ranks, aloue, obscure, 4o hide thee, 

And there, a veteran chief, like some young sentinel, 

AVhen first upon Lis ear rings the ball’s wtustUng knell, 

Thou rusUed^jt ’mid the fire, a wairior’s death d^iring— 

In vain!— 

O men! 0 wretched race I O worthy tears and laughter I 
Priests of the moment's god, ne’er thinking of hereafter 1 
How ofl among ye, men: a mighty one is seen, 

AVhom the blind age pnrsues with insults mad and mean, 

But gazing on whose face, some future generation 
Shall feel, as I do now, regret and admiration! 


srsriRiA px ruorvsitis; being a sequel to the coxfkssioks of an 

ENGLISH OPIUX-KATER. 

Part II. 


The Oxford visions, of which some 
have been given, were but antici¬ 
pations necessary to illustrate the 
glimpse opened of childhood, (as being 
its reaction.) In this Secgnp part, 
returning frem that anticipation, 1 
retrace an abstract of my boyish and 
youthful days so far as they furnished 
or exposed the germs of later expe¬ 
riences in worlds more shadowy. 

U|Mm me, ns upon others scattered 
thiuly by tens and twenties over 
every thousand years, fell too power¬ 
fully and too early the vision of life. 
The horror of life mixed itself already 
in earliest youth with the heavenly 
sweetness of life; that grief, which 
one in a bundr^ has sensibility 
enough to ntber from the sad retro¬ 
spect of Urn in its closing stage, for 
me shed its dews as a prelibation 
upon the fountmns at life whilst yet 
sparkling to the morning sun. 1 saw 
from afar and from before wbatl was to 
see from behind. Is tbia the descrip¬ 
tion of an early youth passed In toe 


shades of gloom ? No, but of a youth 
passed in the divinest happiness. 
And if the reader has (which so few 
have) the passion, without which 
there is no reading of the legend and 
superscription upon man's brow, if he 
is not (as most are) deafer than the 
grave to every deep note that sighs 
upwards from the Delphic caves of 
human life, he will know that the 
rapture of life (or any thing which by 
approach can merit that name) does 
not arise, unless as perfect music 
arises—music of Mozart or Beethoven 
—by tbe confluence of tbc mighty 
and terrific discords with tbe subtle 
concords. Not by contrast, or as 
reciprocal foils do these elements act, 
which ifc the feeble conception of 
many, bat by omon. They arc tbe 
sexual forces in music: ” male and 
female created he themand riiese 
antagonists do not put forth 
th& hoa^Uea by repoision, bat by 
deepest tttqiotiow. 

At ^ in to-day already waUta to- 
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morrow/* »n in the past experience of 
a yonthiui life may bo seen dimly the 
future. The collUioiia with alien 
interests or hostile views, of a child, 
boy, or very young man, so insu¬ 
lated as each of these is sure to be, 
—those aspects of opposition which 
such a i>erson ran occupy, arc limited 
by the exceedingly few and trivial 
liucs of connexion along wUlcli he is 
able to radiate any essential iutiuence 
wliatevcr upon the fortunes oa happi¬ 
ness of others. Circuiiistaneos may 
magnify his iniportanoo for (he mo¬ 
ment; but, after all, any cable which 
ho can-ies out upon other vessels is 
easily siipjK'd upon a feud arisiug. 
Far otliervvi>>e is the state of relations 
connecting an adult or responsible 
man witii tiic circles around him as 
life advances. The network of these 
relations is a thousand times more 
intricate, the jarring of these intri¬ 
cate retatiuU" a thousand times niore 
fi'Cipicnt, affiLthe vibrations a thou¬ 
sand timesjiy^her which these jar- 
rings dilfus^?^Thi> truth is«'eU be¬ 
forehand inisgivingly and troubled 
vision, hv a vuuug mau who stands 
upon the tlin.'shuid of manhood. Oue 
earliest in.-tinct of fv*ar ami luirror 
would darken his spirit if it could be 
revealed to itself and self-questioned 
at the moment of birth: a second 
instinct of the same nature would 
again pollute, tlnit tremulous mirror, 
if the moment were ns punctually 
m.'irked ns physical birth is iiiarked, 
which dismi^M's him finally upon tho 
tides of alisolute »-elf-ctmtroul. A 
dark ocean would seem the total 
expanse of life from the first: but for 
darker and more appalling would 
seem that interior and second cham¬ 
ber of the ocean which^ called him 
away for ever from the* direct ac¬ 
countability of others. Dreadful 
would be the morning which should 
say—** Be thou a humau child incar¬ 
nate but more dreadful tho morning 
w'hich should say—** Bear thou hence¬ 
forth the ac^re of thy self-dominion 
thrmtgh lUb, and the passion of life 1 *' 
would bo both: bnt 
wUhoM a basis of the dreadful there 
is BO peribet rapture. It is a part 
thremgb the sorrow of life, growing 
out of its events, that this bai^ of 
awe aiU solemn darj^noss slowly 
accomulatcs. r4a/Ihave illostratea. 


Prqfundta. [July, 

Bat, aa life expands, it is more 
through the stnfe which besets us, 
Strife from conflicting opinions, posi- 
tious, passions, interests, that the 
funereal ^und settles and deposits 
itself, which •sends upward the dark 
lustrous brilliancy tiirough the jewel 
of life—else revealing a pale and 
sui/erficial glitter. Either the human 
being must surfer and stnigglc as tho 
price of a more searching vision, 
or his gaze must bo shallow and with¬ 
out intellectual revelation. 

I'lipiugh accident it wa< in part, 
and, whea* through no accidcMit but 
my own nature, not through features 
of U at ali painful to recollect, that 
comstaiitiy in early life (that is, from 
Imyjsb day.s until eighteen, when by 
going to Oxford, prnciically I became 
my own master) I wa.« engaged in 
dueht of fierce continual {‘tmggle, with 
M>me person or Ixjdy of j>oi>«ns, tliat 
sought, like the Komau rttinrint^ to 
throw a net of deadly c*K.*rei(ni or con¬ 
straint over tho undoubted rights of 
!ny natural freedwm. The .•'teaily re¬ 
bellion ui>oii my part in one half, wa.s 
a mere hitman reaction of ju.^tiHabic 
indignation ; hut in tlic other half it 
wa.s the struggle <>f a eon.^cieiitloaB 
natare-~-disdalning to feel it u^ any 
mere rigid or dkscridional privilege— 
no, ft-eling it the noblest of duties 
to resist, though it sSiumUl be mortally, 
those that Mould ha^e enslaved me, 
and to retort scoru ttpou those that 
Mould have put niy head l>clo\v their 
feet. Too much, even in later life. 1 
have perceived in men that jiass fur 
good men, a disposition to degrade 
(and if po.ssible to degrade through 
self-degradation) tho.'^e in whom un¬ 
willingly they feel any weight (»f op¬ 
pression to them.selve-*, by command¬ 
ing qualitiCsS of intellect or character. 
They respect you : they are comfK'lled 
to do so: and they liatc to do so. 
Next, therefore, they seek to throw 
ofi'tho sense of this oiipression, and 
to take vengeance for it, by eo-oper- 
ating w’ltb any uuUappy accidents in 
your life, to inflict a sense of hiimilia- 
tiou upon yon, and (If ]>ossible) to 
force yon into becoming a consent¬ 
ing party to that homUUtion. Ob, 
wherefore is it that those who pre- 
snnte to crit themselves the ** friends** 
of this mao or that woman, are so 
often those above all otliers, whom 
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in the hour of death that man of 
woman \b most likely to salute with 


the valediction—Would God I bad 
never seen your face ? 

ju citing; one or two cases of these 
early struggles, I have chiefly in view 
the effect of these upon eny subse¬ 
quent visions under the reign of 
oi)iuin. And this indulgent reflection 
should accompany the mature reader 
througli all such records of boyish in- 
cxpcrionc-c. A good-tempered man, 
who is also acquainted with the 
world, will easily evade, without need¬ 
ing any artifice of servile obswpiious- 
ness, those (luarrels wiiich an upright 
simplicity, jealous of its own rights, 
atid ullp^•acti^ed in the science of 
worldly adtlrcss, canuot always evade 
without sonic loss of self-respect. 
Suavity in this manner may, it is 
true, l)C reconciled with firmness in 
the matter: but not easily by a young 
person wlio wants all the appropriate 
resources of know ledge, of adroit and 
guarded language, for making his 
good leniperavailable. Men aiv pro- 
tecti'd from insult and wrong, not 
inerclv l»v their own skill, but also in 
the absence of any skill at all, by the 
general spirit of forbearance to whieh 
society has tnunod all thoMi wliom 
they are likely to meet- But boys 
meeting with no such forbearance or 
training in other Iwjys, must some¬ 
times bt' thrown upon feuds in the 
ratio of their own firmness, much 
more limn in the ratio of any natural 
proneness to quarrel. Such a subject, 
however, will be best illustrated by a 
sketch or two of my own principal 
feuds. 

Tlie first, but merely transient and 
layftil, nor worth noticing at all, 
ut for its subsequent resurrection 
under other and awful colouring in 
my dreams, grew out of an imaginary 
slight, as I viewed it, put upon me by 
one of my guardians. 1 had four 
guardians : and the one of these who 
Imd the most knowledge and tahmt of 
the whole, a banker, living about s 
hundred miles from my home, had 
invited me when eleven years old to 
his bouse. Hia eldest daughter, per¬ 
haps a year younger than myself, 
wore at that lime upon her very 
lovely face the most angelic expres¬ 
sion of character and temper that 1 
have almost ever seen. Naturally, I 
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fell in love with her. It seems absurd 
to say so ; and the more so, l>ccau 60 
two children more absolutely innocent 
thw wc W'cro cannot be imagined, 
neither of us having ever been at any 
schqpl;—but the simple truth is, that in 
the most chivalrous sense 1 was in love 
with her. And the*proof that I was 
so showed itself in three separate 
modes : 1 kissed her glove on any rare 
occasion when I found it i) ing on a 
table; secondly, 1 looked out for some 
excuse ta be jealous of her ; and, 
thirdly, I did my very best to get up 
a quarrel. What I wanted the quar¬ 
rel for was the luxury of a n'coneilia- 
tion ; a hill cannot be had, you know, 
without going to tlje expcn.«e of a 
valley. And thoiigli I hated the very 
thought of a moment's difl'erence with 
so truly gentle a girl, yet how, but 
through such a purgatory, couldune win 
the paradise of her returning smiles? 
All this, however, came to nulhing; 
and simply because she positively 
would not quarrel. Ami the jealousy 
fell thrr)ngh, because tlitrc wjis no 
decent siil^ect f(»r ^uell a pus.-i(»ii, nn- 
]os.s it had tattled upon an old inu.«ic- 
inastcr w'iioin lunacy it.self coulil not 
adopt as a rival. The qimrrcl mcau- 
tinie, which never pms))ered with the 
daughter, silently Kindli tl on mv part 
towards the father, llis offence was 
this. At dinner, 1 naturally placed 
myself by the side of -M., and it gave 
me gix'nt ]>leasure to touch her hand at 
intervals. As M. wasinycousin, though 
twice or even three times removed, 

1 did not feel taking too great a liberty 
in this little act of teiidcnie^s. No 
matter if three thoitsand times re¬ 
moved, I said, my cousin is my cousin: 
nor had 1 very much designed to con¬ 
ceal the act; or if so, rather on her 
account titan jny own. One evening, 
however, papa obccrved my manoeu¬ 
vre. Did he seem displea>ed y Not 
at all: he even condcseeudeil tu smile. 
But the next day he plaec<l on the 
side opposite to myself. In one 
respect this was really an inijirove- 
ment; because it gave me a better 
view of mj cousin’s sweet comiie- 
nance. But tlicn there was the loss 
of the hand to l>e considenHl, and 
secondly there was the aflVont. It 
was clear that vengeance must be 
had. Now there was but one thing 
In thU world «that I could do even 
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decently: bat that 1 eotJ^ do edmi- %ive always understood me ? For 
raUy. This was writing: lAtiu hexa- one person a year after todc the $aerm 
meters. Javenal, though it waa not mmsm (by which 1 had meant the 
very mneh of him that I bad then sanctities of hospitality) to mean the 
read, seemed to me a ^vine modeL aaeramcatal table. And on consider 


The iuspiraUon of wrath ^ke 
tbroQgh him as through a Hebrew 
prophet. The same inspiration spoke 
now in me. Facit indif/naiio versum^ 
said JutcuoL And it must be owned 
that Indignation has never made sneh 
good verses since as she did in that 
day. But still, even to me this agile 
passion proved a blase of genial 
inspiration for a couple of para> 
graphs: and one lino 1 will men¬ 
tion .as worthy to have taken its 
in Jnvenal himself. I say this with¬ 
out scruple, having not a shadow of 
vanity, nor on the other hand a 
shadow of false modesty connected 
with such boyish accoropUshments. 
The poem opened thns— 

** Te nimis au^teram, saerw q«i fewlera 
menste 

Dirauy iosector SatTrw reboaotc fta* 

geho/* 

Bat the line, which I insisftipon as of 
Roman strength, was thd dosing one 
of the next sentence. The general 
effect of the sentiment was—that my 
clamorous wrath shonid make Its 
way even into cars that were past 
hearing: 

** -mea saeva qoereU 

Aoribiu ifURdet ceratb^ auribui ctai 
Nos audituris h)^bema nocte proceU 
lam.” 

The power, however, which inflated 
my verse, soon collapsed; having 
been soothed from the very first by 
finding—that except in this one io- 
staace at the dinner-table, which 
probably had been viewed as an in- 
deeonim, no farther rbstraint of any 
kind whatever was meditated o])on 
my interconrse with M. Besides, it 
waa too painfol to loek np good verses 
in one^a own solitary breast. Tet 
bow could I shock the sweet filial 


atiou I began to suspect, that many 
peopde would pronounce myself the 
party wtio had violated the holy ties 
of hospitality, which are equally bind¬ 
ing on guest as on host. Imlolcnce, 
which sometimes comes In aid of 
good impulses as well as bad, favoured 
these relenting thoughts; the society 
of M. did Btlit more to wean me from 
further efforts of satire: and, finally, 
my Latin poem remained a torso. 
Bit upon the whole my guardian had 
a narrow escape of descending to 
posterity in a disadvantageous light, 
had he rolled down to it through my 
hexameters. 

Here was a case of mercl.v playful 
feud. But the same iaient'of Latin 
verses soon after connected me with 
a real feud that harassed my mind 
mere than wonld be supposed, and 
precisely by this agency, via. that 
it arrayed one set of tleetinga against 
another. It divided my mind as by 
domestic food against itself. About a 
year after, returning from the visit to 
my guardian’s, and when I most have 
bwn nearly completing my twelfth 
year, I was sent to a great public 
school. Every man has reason to 
rejoice who enjoys great an advan¬ 
tage. I coiuietniied and do condemn 
the practice of somettmes sending oat 
Into soch stormy ex|) 0 sures those who 
are as yet too 3 *oaDg, too <te)Hmdenc 
on femiUe gentleness, and endowed 
with seiisihilitieH too cxqnUito. But 
at cine or ten the mascaiine energies 
of the fharadcr arc beginning to be 
developed: or, if not, no discipline 
wilt better aid in their develoi>etnent 
than the bracing intercourse of a great 
English classical school. Even the 
selfish are forced into accommodating 
themadves to a public standard of 
generoaity, and tne effeminate into 


heart of my coosia by a fierce lam¬ 
poon or MtyUtu against Jier father, 
had Lntin even figured amongst her 
aocoaplisbineBts? Then it occorred 
to me that the verses might be shows 
to tbe finkiwyt. But was there not 
aomethiBg Inaeherons in gaining a 
maa*s gppMfition onder a mask to 
aaatirs^tifi Unsdf?, Or would he 


oonforming to a rale of mauliness. I 
was myselfat two public schools; and 
1 think wMi gratitude of tbe benefit 
which I reapM from both; as also I 
think widi gratitode of the upright 
guardian in wtiose qoiet household I 
learned Latin so effoctoally. But 
the smaK' private aohooli which I 
witaewed for bMpmteds, oonuiniDg 
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thirty to forty boys, were models of 
ignoble manoerB as respected some 
part of the juniors, and of favouritism 
amongst the mastora. Nowhere is the 
sublimity of public justice so broadly 
exemplified as in au English school. 
There is not in the universe such an 
areopagos for fair play and abhorrence 
of all crooked ways, as an English 
mob, or one of the English time-hon¬ 
oured public schools. But my own 
first introduction to such an establish¬ 
ment was under peculiar and ^ntra- 
dictory circumstances. When mv 
“ rating,'* or graduation in the school, 
was to be settled, naturally my alti¬ 
tude (to speak astronomically) was 
taken by the proficiency in Greek. 
But I could then barely construe 
books so easy as the Greek Testament 
and the IUm. This was considered 
quite well enough for my age; but still 
it caused me to be plac^ tlurec steps 
l)elow the highest rank iu the school. 
Within one week, however, my talent 
for Latin verses, which had by this 
time gathered strength and expansion, 
'>ccarao known. I was honoitred as 
.lOver was man or boy since Mordecai 
the Jew', Not proi)erly belonging to 
the fiock of the head master, but to 
the loading section of the second, I 
WAS now weekly paraded for di^UIlc- 
tiOQ At the supreme tribunal of the 
school; out of which at first grew no¬ 
thing but a sunshine of approbation 
delightful to my heart, still brooding 
upon solitude. Within six weeks this 
had changed. The approbation in¬ 
deed continued, and tbo public testi¬ 
mony of it. Neither would there, in 
the or^ary course, have been any 
painful reaction from jealousy or fret¬ 
ful resistance to the soundness of my 
pretensions; sinco it was sufliciently 
know'n to some of my scboolfeilows, 
that 1, who had no male relatives but 
military men, and those in India, 
could not have benefited by any clan¬ 
destine aid. But, unhappily, the bead 
master was at Uiat time dissatisfied 
with some points in the progress of 
of his bead form; and, as It soon ap¬ 
peared, was continually throwing in 
their teeth the brilliancy of 0 )y verses 
at tweh*e, by comparison with theirs 
at seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen. 

X had observed him sometimes point¬ 
ing to myself; and was perplexed at 
seeing this geftton f<^w«d by ^oomy 


IooIbb, and what French Tcporters call 
“ aensation,” in these young men, 
whom naturally I viewed with awe 
as my leaders, boys that were called 
young men, men that were reading 
Sophocles—(a name that carried with 
it tne sound of something seraphic 
to my ears)—and who never had 

vouchsafed to waste a word on such 
a child as myself. The day was come, 
however, when all that would be 
changed. One of these leaders strode 
up to me in the public playgrounds, 
and delivering a.biow on my' shoul¬ 
der, which was not intended to hurt 

me, but as a mere formula of introduc¬ 
tion, a^ed me, What the d— 1 I 
meant by bolting out of the course, 
and annoying other people in that 
manner ? Were other people to have 
no rest for me and my verses, which, 
after all, were horribly bad ? ” There 
might have been some difficulty in 
returning an answer to this address, 
but none was required. I was briefly 
admonished to see that 1 wrote worse 
for the future, or else— At this 
a/fostopest^ looked enquiringly at the 
speaker, amj he filled up the chasm 
by saying, that he would “ annihi¬ 
late ” me. Could any person fail to 
be aghast at such a deinhnd ? I was 
to write worse than m 3 ’ own stand¬ 
ard, which, by his account of my 
vei’ses, must be difficult; and I was 
to wTite worse than himself, which 
might be impossible. - My feelings 
revolted, it may be supposed, against 
so arrogant, a demand, unless it bad 
been far othmwisc expressed ; and on 
the next occasion for sending up verses, 
so far from attending to the orders 
issnedi I double-shotted my guns; 
double applause descended on myself; 
but I remarked with some * awe, 
though not rejjentlng of what 1 had 
done, that double confusion seemed 
to agitate the ranks of my enemies. 
Amongst them loomed out in the dis¬ 
tance my annihilating" friend, who 
shook his huge fist at me, but with 
something like a grim smile about his 
eyes. He took an early opportunity 
of paying his«re 0 pect 6 to me—saying, 
Yon little devil, do you call this 
writing your worst?” “No,” I re¬ 
plied; “ leal] it writing my be^.” The 
annihilator, as it turned out, was real¬ 
ly a good-natured youug man; but he 
soon went off toil^ambridge; tod with 
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the rest, or some of them,! continued 'refuse. But, as the'subjects given 
to wage M ar for nearly a year. And out M'crc the same for all of us, it m ss 
yet, for a M ord spoken M'ith kindness, not possible to take so many crops otF 
I Mould have resigned the peacock’s the ground without stan ing the qua- 
featlier in my cap as the merest of Uty of all. 

baubles. Undoubtedly, praise spnud- Tm'o years and a half from this time, 

ed sweet in my cars also. But that I m'os aggiu at a public school of an- 
was nothing by^comparison with M'hat ciont foundation. Now I m as myself 
stood on the other side. I detested one of the three m'Iio formed the high- 
distinctions that M'ere connected M’ith cst class. Now I myself m’os familiar 
mortification to others. And, even if with Sophocles, who once had been so 
I could have got over that^ the eternal shadowy a name in iny ear. Bat, 
feud fretted and tonnentcAmy nature, strangig to say, noM'in my sixteenth 
Love, that once in childhood hod been year, I cored nothing at all for the 
so mere a necessity to me, Uiat had glory of Latin verse. All the bir^i- 
long l>ccn a mere reflected ray from a ness of school M as slight and trivial 
departed sunset. But peace, and free- in my eyes. Costing me not an effort, 
dora from strife, if lore M’cre no longer it could not engage auy part of my 
possible, (as so rarely it is in this attention ; that m’hs uom' swallowed 
worhi.) Mas the absolute necessity of up altogether by the literature of my 
my heart. To contend with some- native land. I still revcronced the 
body was still my fate; how to escape Grecian drama, as alw^nys I mii<t. 
the contention 1 could not see; and But else I cared little then fur classi* 
yet for itself, and the deadly passiun.s cal pursuits. A deeper spell had 
into Mhtch it forced me, I hated and mastered me; and 1 lived only in 
loathed it more than death. It added those bowers Mliere deeper pasMons 
to the distraction and internal feud of spoke. 

my own mind—that 1 con’d not oUv Here, however, it was that iK'g.in 
prc/Acr condemn the uppes boys. I Mas another and mon' important struggle, 
made a handle of humiliation to them. I M as drawing near to seventeen, and, 
And in the mean time, if 1 had an ad- in a year alter thnt^ would arrive the 
vantage in one accomplishment, M’hieh u.sual time for going to O.xford. To 
is all a matter of accident, or peculiar Oxford my guardians made no objec- 
tastc and feeling, they, on the other tion; and they readily agreed to make 
hand, had a great .advantage overme in the alloM-aucc then universally re- 
the more claborntcMlifllcultiesofGreek, garded as the minimum fur nu Oxford 
and of choral Greek poetry. I cotild student, viz. £2tK> per annum. But 
not altogether wonder at their ha- they insisted, as a previous condition, 
tred of myself. Vet still,.as they had that I should make a positive and de- 
chosen to adopt this mode of conflict finitivc choic.e of a profession. Now I 
with me, I did not fee) that I had any was well awai« that, if 1 <ii<i make 
choice but to resist. The contest was sneh a choice, no law existed, nor 
terminated for me by my rrtaoval couldanyobligationbccreatedlln-ouph 
from the school, iii consequence of a deeds or signature, by which 1 could 
very threatening illness atfocting my finally be compelled into keeping my ' 
bead; but it lasted ncoyly a year; and engagement. But this evasion did not 
it did not close before ses cra) amongst suit me. Here, again, I felt indig- 
my public enemies had become my nantly that the principle of the atU'mpt 
private friends. They were much wa.s unjust. The object was certainly 
older, but they invited me to the to do inc service by saving money, 
houses of their friends, and showed since, if 1 selected the bar as my ]>r’o- 
roe a respect M hich deeply affected fesslon, it was contended by some iw- 
me^this respect having more refer- sons, (misinformed, however,) that not 
eoco, apparently, to the firmness I had Oxford, but a special pleader's office, 
exhibited than to the splendour of my would ^ my proper destination; bnt 
verses. And, indeed, thc.se had ra- I cared not for arguments of that sort, 
tber drooped from a natural accident; Oxford I m’os determined to make my 
several persons of my own class had home; and also to l^ar my future 
formed the practice of asking me to course iftterly untrammcled by pro¬ 
write verses for them. 1 could not mises that I might repent. Soon came 
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tho catastrophe of this struggle. A f evciy man is entitled to be haughty 


Uttlc befora my seventeenth birthday, 
1 walked off one lovely summer mom- 
iug to North Wales—rambled there 
fur months—and, finally, under some 
obscure hopes of raising money on my 
iHirsonul security, I went up t 9 l.«oiidon. 
Now I WAS in my cightccuth year; 
and, during this period it was that 1 
passcil through that trial of severe 
distress, of y> Inch I gave some account 
in iny former Confessions. Having a 
motive, however, for glancing back¬ 
wards briefly at that period in the 
present SiU'ics, 1 will do so ut this 
point. 

1 SAW in one journal an insiiiiiatioii 
tli.it the incidents in the preJiminury 
narrative were jiussibly without foun¬ 
dation. To such ail expression of 
more gratuitous malignity, os il hap¬ 
pened to be supported by no cue ar¬ 
gument except a remark, a]>parciitly 
absurd, but certainly false, I did not 
condescend to uusw'er. In reality, the 
])os.'-ibiiity had never ocourred to me 
that any person of judgment would 
seriously .suspect me of taking liber¬ 
ties with that part of ilie work, since, 
thougli no one of the partic.s concern¬ 
ed but iny.-i«‘if stood in so central a 
position to the cireumstaiices as to be 
ac4ptainte<] with all of them, many 
were acquainted wiili each separate 
section of the memoir, iielays of wit¬ 
nesses might have been summoned to 
mount guard, as it w'ere, upon tite 
accuracy of each particular in the 
whole succession of Incidents; and 
eutne of these people had an interest, 
more or less strong, in exposing any 
(hiviation from the strictest Utter of 
the truth, had it been in their pow'or 
to do so. It is uow' tweuty-two years 
siucc 1 saw the objection here al¬ 
luded to; and, iii saying that 1 did 
not condescend to notice it, the reader 
must not find any rciisou fur taxlug 
me with a biamablc haughtluess. liut 


when liU veracity is impeached; aud, 
still more, wdieu it is impeached by a 
dishonest objection, or, if not Uiaty by 
an objection which argues a careless¬ 
ness of attention almost amounting to 
dishonesty, in a case wiicro it was 
incaut to sustain an Imputation of 
falsehood. Let a man read carelessly 
if he will, but not where he is mean¬ 
ing to use his reading for a purpose of 
w’ouiiding another man's hunonr. Ha¬ 
ving thus, by twenty-two years’ si¬ 
lence, sutfldently expressed ray con- 
tcmiit fur the slauder,* I now feci my¬ 
self at liberty to draw it into notice, 
for the sake, lukr a/<a, of showing in 
howrasii a .sjiirit malignity often w’orks. 
Ill (he ]ireliuiitiary account of certain 
boyi&h adventures which had exposed 
me to suffering of a kind not com- 
moiiiy incident to persons in my sta¬ 
tion of life, and leaving behind a temp- 
taiiuu to tiie use of opium under cer¬ 
tain arrears of w eakness, I had occa¬ 
sion to notice a disreputable attorney 
ill Loudon, who show’cd me some at¬ 
tentions, partly on iny own account as 
a boy of soiffc expectation.^, but much 
more with Ih^ piirjiosc of fastening hU 
professional grappling-hooks upon the 

young Earl of A-1, iny former com - 

panlou, and my present correspondent. 
This man's house w as sliglilly describ¬ 
ed, and, w'ith more niiuutcuoss, I had 
exposed some interesting traits in hU 
household economy. Aqiicstion, there¬ 
fore, naturally arose in several people’s 
curiosity—AVhere was this house si¬ 
tuated y and the more so because I 
had poluted a renewed attcutlou to it 
by saying, that on that very evening, 
(viz. the evening on which that parti¬ 
cular page of the Confessions was 
written,) 1 had visited the street, look¬ 
ed u]) at the windows, and, io'^tcad of 
the gloomy dcbolation reigning there 
when myself alid a little girl wrere the 
sole nightly tenants, sleeping in fact 


* Being constantly almo.st an ab.<u>ntcc from London, and very often from other 
great cities, so os to command ortcnlimo.s no favourablo opporluutliiM for over¬ 
looking the great mass of public journals, it is possible enough that other slanders 
of the same tenor may have existed. I speak of what diet ray own eye, or was 
accidentally reported to ine^but in fact alt of us are e.xno.svd to this evil of ca¬ 
lumnies lurking unseen—for no degree of energy, aud no excess of disposable 
tirae, would enable any one man to exorcise this sort of vigilant police over a'L 
journals. Better, therefore, Jranqullly to leave all su.-h malice to coafoun l 
itself. 
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(poor tre&ting o^tares that we both < Street on the west, and is the honse on 
were) on the floor of the attorney's tliat side nearest to Soho>Sqnaro, but 
iaw‘chamber, and making a pillow without looking into the Square. This 
ont of his infomal parchments, I had it was hardly safe to mention nt the 
aeen with pleasure tlio evidences of date of the published Confessions. It 
comfort, respoctability, and domestic was my private opinion, indeed, that 
animation, in the lights and sti^ pre- there ^ro probably twenty-five 
Tfuling through Afferent stories of the cltances to one in favour of my friend 
honse. Upon this the upright critic the attorney having been by that time 
told his readers that 1 liad described hanged, but then this argued in* 
the house os standing in Oxford Street, versely; one cliancc to tweiity-fivo 
and then appealed to their own know- that my friend might be r/nhanged, 
ledge of that street whether such a and knocking about the streets of 
house could beM situated. *>Vhy not— Londou ; in which case it would have 
be neglected to toll us. The houses at been a perfect god-scud to him that 
the east end of Oxford Street arc ccr- here lay an opening (of tnt/ contri\ - 
tainlyoftoo small an order to meet my ance, not Am) for reqnesting thcopiu- 
accouDt of the attorney’s house: but iou of a jury on the amo\int of so/a- 
why shonld it be at the east end ? /ium dne to his wounded fct'Iings in 
Oxford Street is a iniJc and a quarter an action on the pa.^snge in the Ton- 
long, and being built continuously on fessions. To h.ave indicated even llic 
both sides, finds room for houses of street would have been enough. Ik- 
rnany classes. Meantime it happens cansc tlicrc could surely bo but one 
t-hat, although the true house was most such Grecian in Greek Street, or but 
obscurely indicated, ony honse wliat- one that realized the other eondiliuns 
ever in Oxford Street was most lumi- of the unknown (jnantity. There w.is 
nously exclndod. lu all the immensity also a separate danger not absolutely 
of London there was bn{ one single so langhuble n.s it sounds. Me there 
street that could be ch.illongod by xin was little chance that the attorney 
attentive reader of the C^)iites.<ions as should meet: but my book he miglit 
peremptorily not the street of the at- easily have met (supposing always 
tomey’s house—and tfiaf one was Ox- that the warrant of Sm. ptr rott. had 
ford Street; for, in speaking of my own not yet on htn account travelled down 
renewed acquaintance w'ith the outside to Newgate.) For ho was literary; 
of this honse, 1 used some expression admired Hterafiirc; and, as a hiwyer, 
implying that, in order to make such he wn>te on some subject.^' fluently ; 
a visit of rcconnoissance, I had turned blight ho not publish Am Confe.^sions ‘f 
^idc from Oxford Street. The matter Or, which would bo worse, a gni)plc- 
y a perfect trifle in itself, but it is no ment to mine—printed so a.s exactly 
trifle in a question affecting a writer's tn match V In w hich ca-o 1 should 
accuracy*. If in a thing so absolutely have had the ^mc affliction that Gib- 
impossible to be forgotten as the tnio l>on the bistonan dreaded so much; 
mtuation of a house painfully memo- xiz. that of sttcing a refutation of him- 
rabie to a man's feelings, from being self, and his owm answer to thcrefuta- 
thc scene of boyish distrcs8e.s the most tion, all bound up in one and the same 
exquisite—nights passed in the misery scIf-combating volume. Besides, he 
of cold, and hunger prCving upon him W’ould have cross-examined me before 
both night and day, in a degree which the public in Old Bailey style; no 
veiymanywould not have survived,— stoiy, the most straigUtforw'ard that 
he, when retracing bis schoolboy an- ever was told, could be sure to stand 
nais, could have shown indecision t/iat. And roy readers miglit be left 
even, far more dreaded inaccuracy, in in a state of painful doubt whether 
identifying the house, not one syllabic he might not, after all, have been a 
after tAof, which be could have smd model of suiTcring innocence-—! (to 
any other subject, woflld have w'on say the kindest thing possible) plagued 
any confidence, or deserved any, from with the natural treacheries of a 
ajudicionsreader. ImaynowmcDtion schoolboy's memory. In taking leave 
—the Herod being dead whose perse- of this case aud the remembrances 
cutions I bad reason to fear—that the connected with it, let me say that, 
house in question stands in Greek although really beUeving in the pro- 
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habilitv of th(y attorney’s having at hy tbe deference he generally showed 
least found Ills way to Australia, I to myself, then about seventeen; he 
had DO satisfaction la thiuking of that had an Interest in literature; tltat ar> 
rcsnlt. 1 knew my friend to be tho gues something good; and was pleased 
very perfection of a scamp. And in at any time, or even cheerful, when 1 
the running account between us, (I turned the conversation nxion books; 
mean, in the ordinary^sense, as to nhy, he seemed touched with emo> 
uioiicY,) the balance could not be in tion, when 1 quoted some sentiment 
hie favour; since 1, on recci^ ing a noble and impassioned thim one of 
sum of money, (considerable in the the great poets, and would ask me to 
eyes of us both,) had transferred repeat it. He would have been a 


pretty nearly the wholo of it to Aim, 
for the pur^ioso ostensibly held out 
to me (but of auirse a hoax) of pur- 
chanting certain law “stamps;” for he 
was then ]>ursiiing a diplomatic cor- 
i\“t|>ondenco with variou.s Jews who 
lent money to young heirs, in some 
trifling proportion on my own insig- 
nifieaiit account, but much morcti'uly 

on the account of I-ord A-1, my 

young friend. On tho other side, he 
had given to me simply the relhpic.s 
<»t bis breakfast-table, which itself 
was hardly more than a ndifiue. But 
in this he was not to blann*. He 
could not give to me nhat he lind not 
for himself, nor sometiim'S for the 
poor siar\iiig child whom 1 iu*w sup¬ 
pose to have boon his illogitimaio 
dauglibT. (lespomte wa.s the nm- 
liing fight, y.^rd-arm to y.ard-anu, 
-wliieh be inamtaiued with cro<litors 
as famine and hungiy as tho 
grave; so deep also was his liorror 
(I know iu»t for which of lltc various 
r<*nHons sujiposablo) against falling 
into a prl-^ou, that he seldom ventured 
to sleep twice sncccs.sivel 3 ‘in the same 
house. That expcn.se of itself must 
have pressed heavily in London, 
whore you pay half-a-crown at least 
for a bed that would cost only a shil¬ 
ling in the province^ In the midst 
of his kna^•crics, and What w’erc even 
mure shocking to vm remembrance, 
Jus confidential ’ di|P 0 Ycric 8 in his 
rambling conversanons of knavish 
ttesigtu^ (not always pecuniar}’,) there 
was' a light of wondering misery in 
his eye at times, which affected me 
aflcnvards at intervals when I recall¬ 
ed H in tlie radiiust happiness of 
nineteen, and amidst the'solemu traa- 
qoiUitics of Oxford. That of itself 
was interesting; the man was worto 
by far than he had boon meant to 
be; be had not the mind thst re- 
condlcs Itself to evil, ^pesidea, he 
Tcspet^ ftdiolarshlp, which appeared 


man of memorable energy, and for 
good purposes, liad it not been for 
Ills agdny of conflict with pecuniary 
embarrassments. These probably had 
commenced in some fat^ compliance 
with temptation arising out of funds 
confided to liim by a client. Perhaps 
he had gained fifty guineas for a mo¬ 
ment of necessity, and had sacrificed 
for that trifle onh/ the serenity and 
the comfort of a life. Feelings of re¬ 
lenting kindness, it was not in my 
nature to refuse in such a cai^e; and 
1 wished to ♦ * * 

But I never succeeded in tracing his 
steps through tbe wilderness of lion- 
dou until some year> back, when I 
ascertaThed that he was dead. Geno- 
nally spo.^king, the few people whom 
1 have disliked in this world were 
flourishing people of good reputed 
Whereas the Imavcs whom I have 
known, one and all, and by no means 
few, I think of w'ith pleasure and 
kindness. 

Heavens 1 when I look back to tfatl 
.cufierings which 1 have witnessed od 
heard of even from this one brief 
J.^ndon experience, 2 say if life could 
throw open its long suits of chamber^' 
to our eyes from some station before^, 
hund^ if ih>m some secret stand wc 
could look hg anticipation along its 
vast corridors, and aside into the re¬ 
cesses opening upon them firom either 
hand, halls tragedy or chambers of 
retribution, simply in that small wing 
and no more of the great caravan¬ 
serai which we ourselves shall haunt, 
simply in that narrow tract of timo 
and no more whore we ourselves shall 
range, and confining our gaao to ihoso 
and no others for whom personally 
■wc shall ^)C interested, "what a recoil 
wc should suffer of horror in our 
estimate of life I What if those sud¬ 
den catastrophes, or those inexpiable 
affUctiona, which have alrwdy de¬ 
scended upw the poopic within my 
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own eyes, ail of tlicm now (;oiic have ditMl sooner than iufiict. 'VVo- 
past, aud some long past, had l>ccn manly pride refuses itself before wit- 
thrown open before mo as a secret nesses to the total prostration of the 
exhibition when first I aud they stood blow; but, for all Aa/, you may see 
within the vestibule of morning ho)>os; that she longs to bo left alouc, and 
when the calamities tlictusclves hkd that her tea^ will flow wltliout rc- 
Iiardly begun to gather in their ele- straint when she is so. Tliis room is 
ments of possibility, and w'hcu some her pretty boudoir, in which, till to- 
of the parties to them were as yet no night—poor thing I—she has been 
more than infants! Tlie past viewed glad and happy. There stands her 
not os the past, but by a spectator nuiiiaturc consen'atory, and there 
who stejis back ten years deeper into expands her miniature library; as we 
the rear, in order that he may regard circumnavigators of literature are n]>t 
it as a future; the calamity of 1840 (you know) to rcgaixl all female 
contemplated from the station of 18J10 ifbrnries in the light of miniatures. 
—the doom that rang the knell of None of these will ever n*kindlo a 
happiness viewed from a point of smile on//er face; and there, beyond, 
time when as yet it was neither feared is her mnsic, which only of all tliat 
nor w’onid even have been iiiteliigible she possesses, will now bet'oiiie dearer 
—the name that killed Id 184;k which to her Chau ever; but not, ns oiic(% 
in 180o would have struck no vibra- to feed a self-mocked pcusiveiioss, m- 
tion n|K)n the heart—the poTtniit that to cheat a Imlf-visionaiy’ sadnej,'. 
on the day of her Majesty’s corona- She will be sad Indeed. Ilut slic i- 
tion would have been admired bv vou one of those that will sutfer in s»h*m e. 


own knowledge, and almost below my 


Snapifia de Projkdis, 
st below my wllcb i 


with a pure disinterested admiration, 
bnt which if seen to-day would draw 
forth an involuntarj' groa^—cases 
t»uch as these are strangclv moving 
for all wlio add deep thout:htfuIncss 
to deep sensibility. As the hastiest 
•of improvisations, accept—fair reader, 
/(for you it is that will chiefly feel 
* such an invocation of the past)—three 
or four illiistratloiis from my own ex¬ 
perience. 

jr 'IVhb is this distingnishcd-Iooking 
Pdpg ^voman with her eyes droop¬ 
ing, and the shadow of a dreadful 
^hock jet fresh upon eveiy feature ? 
^Vho is the elderly ladj’ with her eyes 
flashing fireV \Vho is the downcast 
'child of sixteen? What is that tom 
paper lying at their feet V Who is the 
w'riter? Whom docs the paper eon- 
cem? Ah! if she, if the central figure 
in the group—twenty-\wo nt the 
moment when she is revealed to us— 
could, on her happy birth-day at 
sweet seventeen, have seen the image 
of herself five years onwards, just os 
V/ see it now, w ould she have praj'cd 
for life ns for an absolute blessing? 
or would she not have praved to bo 
taken from the evil to conic—to be 
taken away one evening at least be¬ 
fore this day’s sun arose? It is trae, 
she still wears a look of gentle pride, 
and a relic of that noble smile which 
iKdoQgs to her that anfifers un injury 


NolKKly »ill over detect fur failing in 
any point of duty, or (jucnilouslv 
p<*eking the snpj>oit in others whirb 
she can find for hcT.'^elfin tliissolitan 
room. Droop she Mill nut in the 
sight of moil; aud, for all beyond, 
uoltody lias anj'coiiccra with tfal cx- 
cej>t (luil. You shall hear what be¬ 
comes of her, before we take our de¬ 
parture; but now let me tell you 
what has happened. In the main 
uutliiie I am sure you guess already 
without aitl of mine, for we leaden¬ 
eyed men, in >nch crises, see nothing by 
comparisuii with you our fjnick-wittcd 
sUters. ’J'hat haughtj'-lookitig lady 
with the Iloiuau cast of features, w lio 
must once have been strikingly iiand- 
sonie—an Agrippina, even yet, in a 
favourable presentation—is the youn¬ 
ger lady’s aunt. She, it is rumoured, 
oucc sustained, in her j'oimger days, 
some injury of that same cruel nature 
which has this day assailed her niece. 
Olid over since she has worn an air of 
disdain, not altogether nnsnpjiorti^d 
by real dignity, towards men. TIub 
aunt it was that tore the letter which 
lies u|K>n the floor. It deserved to 
be tom; and yet slie that bad the 
best right to do so would not have 
tom it. That letter was au elaborate 
attempt on tlic part of ati acc/om- 
plishod yomig man to release himself 

from sacred engagements. What need 
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nus tlicrc (0 arpruc the case of «/c/i 
tii^fagomnits ? Could it liave been 
leqnisitc with pure femald' dignity to 
plead any tiling, or do moiw than look 
an indisposition to fulfil them? 'J’ho 
aunt is now moving towaads the door, 
>\hich I am glad to see; and she is 
followed by that pale timid girl of 
sixteen, a cousin, who feels the ease 
piufouiidly, but is too young and shy 
to (dVer an intellectual symimiliy. 

One ouly person in this world’ there 
is, wht) could to-night liavc been a 
<<u|i}»orting friend to our j’oung suf- 
feriT, and tlutf is her dear loving twin- 
sihtiT. that f(»r eighteen years read 
and wrote, thought and sang, slejit 
and breatiied, with the dividing-door 
ojien for ever between their bed- 
rouins, and never once a separation 
ill ! ween their hearts ; but slie is in a 
far distant land. ^Vho else is there 
at her call? Kxcepl (Jod, nobody. 
Her aunt had souiewhui sternly ad- 
lnoni^he4l her, thotigli still with a re- 
ieiitiiigin Ikt eye as she glanced aside 
at the exJn^e^^ioll in her niece’s face, 
tliat slie must “ call pride to her 
a*'.'islaneo.“ Ay\ true ; but pride, 
though a strong ally ib public, i.s apt 
in ]»riviitc to turn as treacherous as 
the w^>r^^ of those against whom she 
is iiiNoked. Jlow eonld it|[>e dreamed 
by a person of sense, tliar a brilliant 
young man of merit.s, various and 
oiniiiviit, in spite of his baseness, to 
whom, for neariy two years, ihi.s 
young woman had given her whole 
coutidiug love, might be dismissed 
from a heart like hers on the earliest 
.<ummons of pride, simply because she 
herself had bceu dismis-scd from //<>, 
or seemed to have been dismissed, on 
a suinuions of mercenary calculation ? 
Look! now* tliat she is relieved from 
the weight of an uucontidential pre¬ 
sence, slio has sat for two hours with 
her head buried in her hands. At 
last she rises to look for somctliing. 
A thought has struck hor; and, taking 
a little golden key which hangs by a 
rhaiu w ithin her bosom, she searches 
for Bometbioff locked up amongst her 
few jewels. What is it? It is a Bible 
exquisitely illuminated, with a letter 
atti^icd, by some pretty silken arti-, 
fico, .to the blank leaves at the end.' 
iliis letter is a bcauti&il record, 
wisely and pathetically composed, of 
inalernal anxiety still burning strong 


in death, and yearning, when all ob¬ 
jects beside were fast fading from her 
eyes, after one parting act^of com- 
mtinioti with the twin darlings of her 
he^. Both were tliLi tcen years old, 
winiiu a week or two, as on the night 
before her death they sat weeping by 
the bedside of their mdthcr, and hang¬ 
ing on her lips, now for farewell wbis- 
jws, and now for farewell ki-sses. 
They both knew that, as her strength 
had pcnqilted during the latter month 
of her life, she had thrown the last 
anguish of love in her beseeching 
heart into a letter of counsel to tliem- 
sclvqs. through this, of which each 
sister had a coi^y, she trusted long to 
converse with her oi^dians. And the 
last promise which she had entreated 
on this evening from both, w'«a6—that 
in either of two contingencies they 
would review’ her counsels, und the 
passages to which she ]K>inted their 
attention in the Scriptures; namely, 
first, ill the event of any calamity, 
that, for one sister or for both, should 
oversjire^vl their paths with total 
darkness ;^and secondly, in the event 
of life fiowing in too profound a stream 
of iwospcrity, 80 as to threaten them 
with an alienation of interest from aQ 
spiritual objects. She had not con¬ 
cealed that, of these two extreme 
ca8o.s, she would prefer for her own 
children the firat. Ami now had that 
case arrived Indeed, w’hich she in 
spirit liad desired to meet. Nine 
yeais ago, just as the silvery voice of 
a dial in the dying lady's bedroom 
was striking nine upon a summer 
evening, liad the last visual ray 
streamed from her seeking eyes nytou. 
her orphan twins, alter which, 
throughout the night, she had slept 
away into heaven. Kow’ again had 
come a suintner evening memorable 
for unhappiness; now* again tlie 
daughter thought of tlioso dying 
lights of love which streamed at sun¬ 
set front the dosing eyes of her 
mother; again, and just »s she went 
back in tlionght to this image, the 
same silvery voice of the dial sounded 
nine o’clock. Again she remembered 
her mother's dying request; again licr 
own toar-hallowcd promise—and srith 
her heart in her mother's gsave she 
now rose to fulfil it. iTefes then^* 
when this eoiemn rccnrrcnco to a tes* 
taiiieutary counsel has ceased t8 bo 4 
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mere office of duty towards the de¬ 
parted, having taken the shape of a 
consolation for herself, let ns pause. 

Now, fair companion in this yax- 
ploring voyage of inquest into hidden 
scenes, or forgotten scenes of hu¬ 
man life—perhaps it might be in¬ 
structive to direct our glasses upon 
the false perfidious lover. It might. 
But do not let us do so. We might 
like him better, or pity Iiim more, than 
either of us would desire. His name 
and memory Imvc long since dropped 
out of every body’s thoughts. Of pro¬ 
sperity, anil (what is more important) 
of mtcmal peace, he is reputed to have 
had no glenm from (he moment when 
he betrayed his faitiu and in one day 
threw away the jewel of good con¬ 
science, and a )>cnri richer than ail 
his triW.” But, however that may 
be, it is certain that, finally, he be¬ 
came a wreck; and of any hoprki^s 
wreck it is ]>ainrul to talk —much 
more so, wlieu through him others 
also became WTCcks. 

Shall we, then, after aiv interval of 
nearly two yeai’s has passed o\ er the 
young lady in the boudoir, look in 
again upon her? You hesitate, fail* 
friend: and I my.<;olf hesitate. I'or 
in fact she also has become a wreck; 
and it would grieve us both to see her 
altered. At the end of twenty-one 
months she retains hardly a v'ostigc 
of resemblance to the fine young 
woman we saw* on that unhappy 
evening with her aunt aud cousin. 
On cousideraiiou, thcrefori', let us do 
this. We will direct our glasses to 
her room, at a polut of time about six 
weeks further on. Suppose this time 
gone; supposc^hcr now dressed for her 
■grave, and placed in bej coffin. The 
advantage of that is—that, though no 
change can restore the ravages of the 
past, yet (os often is found to happen 
with .young, persons) the expression 
has revived from her girlish years. 
Tha. child-like aspect has revolved, 
and settled back upon her features. 
Tha wwrtl&g away m the flesh is less 
in the face; and one might 
that, in this sweet maible 
jyipteiiance, was seen the very same 
k^a deven years ago, her 

mother's'daikei^ eves hod lingered 
to the last, untQ^ohds hnd swallowed 

np ine vision of "her Gloved tutng. 

1 


Yet, if that were in part a fancy, tills 
at least « no fancy—that not only 
much of a*chlld-!ikG truth and sim¬ 
plicity has reinstated itself in the 
temple of her now’ ro]K}sing features, 
but also that tranquillity and jierfcct 
j)eac^ such as arc appropriate to 
eternity; but which from the /iroir/ 
coiintcuanco had taken their flight for 
e> er, ou that mctnorablc eveuing 
when we looked in iqion tho impas¬ 
sioned group—ujKin the towvriiig 
aud douomicing aunt, the sympathi- 
xhig but silent cousin, thepoorblightcd 
niece, and the wicked letter lying in 
fragments at their feet. • 

Cloud, that hast revealed to ns this 
young creatm e and her blighted hojws, 
(dose lip again. And now, a few 
3’oar3 later, not more than four or 
five, give back to ns the latest arrears 
of the changes which thou couceniest 
within thy draperies. Once more, 
opon sesame!” and ^how' us a thinl 
generation. Behold n Kiw’n islanded 
with thickets. How perftwt is the 
verdure—how rich the « blossoming 
shnibbcrios that siivoii with tciilu- 
rons walls from the fios^ll)iJi(y of in¬ 
trusion, wkils^by their own wander¬ 
ing Ibio of distribution thi'v hhajMi and 
umbragcou|ly cniba^', w hat oue*inighl 
call lawnw saloons and 
sylvan gal^'ries and closets, ^^onu- of 
the.«c reccsKcs, whicli unlink tlwm- 
sedves AS fiueutiy as sn.'ik< s. aii<I nn- 
o.xpcclcdly as tlic shyest nook^, 
w’atcry cells, and crypH. amongst 
the shores of a forcst-lakc, licing 
foi*med b 3 * the more caprices and 
rumUings of the luxariant shrubs, 
are so small and so quhd, that one 
might fanc.v them meant for Aow/of'rjt. 
Here is one tliat, in n le<»s liek'c cli¬ 
mate, would make tho loveliest of 
studies for a writer of breatliings from 
some solilaiy heart, or of ftux/j/na 
from some imj^assioued memorv’! 
And opening from one angle of this 
embowered study, issnes n little uar- 
row corridor, that, afrer almost w heel¬ 
ing back upon Itself, in its plarfai 
mazes, finally w’ldens into a little cir¬ 
cular chamber; out of which there !s 
DO exit, (except back again by the 
entrance,) small or great; so that, 
adjaomt to his study, tho writer would 
command itow sweet a bed-room, per¬ 
mitting him to lie the summer through, 
gazing all night long at tho bummg 
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Jiost of bcaven. Ilow iiilcQl Uiat 
would be at the noou of summer 
nights, how ^rave-Iikc in its quiet! 
And yet, need there be asked a stUl* 
iiOHS or a silena' more prqjbuud tiian 
is felt at this prescut noon of day? 
Cue reosou for sucli peculiar re)> 08 c, 
over and above tlie tranquil character 
of the day, and tJte distance of the 

place from high-roads, is the outer 
zone of woods, wliich almost on every 
quarter invests the shrubberies^ 
fiwathing them, (as one may express 
it,) belting them, aud overlooking 
them, from a varying distance of two 
aiKl three furlongs, so as oftentimes 
to keep the winds at a distance. But, 
however caused aud supported, the 
silence of these fanciful lawns and 
law'ny chambers is 4 |l'tcntlmes oppres¬ 
sive in the depth of summer to people 
unfamiUai' witli solitudes, cither 
mountainous or sylvau; aud many 
would Ik* apt to suppose that the villa, 
to which these pretty shrubberies form 
the chu^ dependencies, must be un- 
tenanted. But that is not the case. 
The liouse is iuhabited, aud b}' its 
own legal mistress—the proprietress 
of the whole domain ; aii^ not at all 
a silent mistn'ss, but as uoisy as most 
little ladies of five years old, for Uiat 
is her ago. Now*, aud just as we are 
speaking, you mnyheiLr her little joy¬ 
ous clamour as she issues from the 
house. Tills w'sy she comes, bound* 
ing like a faw'u; tuid soon she rushes 
into the little rect'ss which X potuted 
out as a proper study for any man 
w ho j«hould be weH^ lug the deep har¬ 
monies of memorial suspiria. But 1 
fancy that she will soon dispossess it 
of that character, for h<T suspitia are 
not many at this stage of her life. 
Now she conics dancing into sight; 
and you see that, U' she keeps the 
promise of her infancy, ahe will be an 
interesting crealure to the eye in after 
life. In other rcsi>ects, also, she is 
an engaging child—loving, natural, 
and wild as any one of her neigh¬ 
bours for some miles round; viz. 
leverets, squirrels, and ring-doves. 
But what will suri»ise yon most is— 
that, although a child of pure English 
blood, she speaks very little IBogUsh; 
bat more B^alee than ^haps yon 


will find it convenient to construe. 
I’hat is her Ayah, who comes up 
from behind at a pace so difTcrent 
from her youthful mistress’s. But, if 
thei^ paces arc Cerent, in other 
things they agree most cordially; and 
dearly they loro each c/fher. In 
reality, the child has passed her whole 
life in the arms of this ayah. She 
remembers nothing elder than her; 
eldest of things is the ayah in her 
eyes; and, if the ayah should insist 
on iicr worshipping herself as tho 
goddess Boilroadina or Steamboatina, 
that made England and the sea and 
Bengal, it is ceitaln that the llttlo 
thing would do so, asking no question 
bat this—w'hctbcr kissing would do 
for worshipping. 

Every evening at nine o’clock, aa 
the ayah sits by the little creature 
lying awake in bed, the silvery tongue 
of a dial tolls the hour. Beadm*, yon 
know* who she is. She is the grand¬ 
daughter of her that faded away about 
snnset in gazing at her twin orphans. 
IXer namF is (iraco. Aud she is the 
niece of that cider and once happy 
Grace, who spent so mneb of her 
happiness in this very room, but 
whom, in her utter desolation, wc saw 
in the boudoir with the tom letter at 
her feet. She is the daughter of that 
other sister, wife to a military officer, 
wJio died abroad. Little Grace never 
saw her grandmama,' nor her lovely 
^nnt that w'as her namesake, nor con¬ 
sciously her mama. She was bom 
six mouths after the death of the 
elder Grace; and her mother saw her 
only through the mists of mortal suf¬ 
fering, which carried her off threo 
weeks after the birth of her daughter. 

This view was taken several years 
ago; and since then the younger 
Grace in hc»* turn is under a cloud of 
affiictlou. But she is still under 
eighteen; and of her there may be 
hopes. Seeing such things in so short 
a space of years, for the grandmothor 
died at thirty-two, we say—Deatli we 
can face: but knowing, as some of ns 
do, w'bat ii human life, which of ns is it 
that withont shuddering could (If con¬ 
sciously we werMummoned) face ^ 
hour of birth V 



Northern 
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“ It iras on a bright July moiSiing 
tliat I found myself whirled away by 
railroad from Berlin, ^ that great 
ostrich in the sand,' which tlio 
san of civilization is said to have 
hatched.” 

In these words, and w ith this some¬ 
what far-fetched simile, d6o8 a Ger¬ 
man tourist, Kdwanl Boas by name, 
commcncchis narrative of a recent pil¬ 
grimage to the far north, rndeterred 
hr the dUadraotagcous accounts given 
or those regions by a traveller who 
bad shortly lw.'fgrc visited them, and 
nnsedneed by the aliurcinents of more 
southerly climes, he boldly sets foiih 
to breast the mountains'and brave 
the blasts of ScandLaavia, and to form 
his owni judgment of the countiy and 
Us mbabltants. Almost, however, 
before putting foot oii Scandinavian 
ground, Mr Boas, who, as a traveller, 
is decidedly of the gossipiflh' and in- 
quisith-e class, fills thitc chapters 
with all manner of pleasant chatter 
abont himself, and his feelings, and 
hia fancies, and the travelling com¬ 
panions he meets with. Ills liveli¬ 
ness and Tcraatility, and a certain 
bantering satirical v’cin, in which he 
occasionally indolges, w'onld have 
caused us to take his work, had wc 
fnot with it in an English translation, 
for the production of a French rather 
than a German pen. 

Leaving the railw’ay at Anger- 
mundc. our traveller continues bisjour- 
ney by the mail, iu which he has two 
companions; a lady, with an arm 
like ivory," about whom he seems more 
than hau inclined to build np a little 
episodical romance, and 8 young man 
from the neighbouring town of I'ase- 
waik, ** on whose thick lips,” we are 
informed, “ the genius of stupidity 
seemed to hare established its throne.” 
Ibis youth expressed his great regret 
that the good old customs of GCTcnanj 
had h^omne obsolete, and*expatiat^ 
00 the necessity of striving to restore 
“ Those were fine times,” ho 
made war on 
amed down the 
be cattle of the 
Other’s territory. 
Dally, however, 



they did go harm; and if by chance 
Hitter Jt)l>st fell into the hands of 
Hitter Kurt, the latter would say, 
‘ Hitter Jobst, j'ou are my prisoner 
on pande, and must pay me a ransom 
of five hundred tlialcrs.* And there- 
npon they ]>asscd their time riglik 
joyously together, driukiiig aud hunt¬ 
ing the livelong day. But Hitter 
Jobst wrote to his seneschal that, by 
four means or foul, ho must srpiceze 
the five hiiudred thalers out of his 
sabjocls, who were in duty bound to 
pay, to oiinble their gracious lord to 
return home again. Those were tho 
times,” concltidf^ the young Fast'- 
walker, “ and of such times should 
1 like to witness the n'tiim.” 

How, Mr Boas considerably dis¬ 
approved of these aspirations after 
the days of the robber knights, .'ind 
he accordingly, to avoid lieariiig any 
more of them, look a nap in his cor¬ 
ner, which helped him on nearly to 
Stralsnnd. 

This city,” he says, “ has acquired 
an undesciw'ed renown through Wal- 
Icnsteiu’s famous vow, ‘ to Itavc it, 
though it were hung from heaven by 
chains.’ This puts me iu mind of 
the trick of a re\’ie^vcr who, by enor¬ 
mous and exaggerated praise, induces 
us to read the stupid literary produc¬ 
tion of some dear friend of bis ow n. 
We take up the l>ook with great ex¬ 
pectations, and find it—>trash. It is 
easy to sec that Stralsund was founded 
by a set of dirty fish-dealers. Clumsy, 
gable-ended houses,streets narrow and 
crooked, a wretched pavement—such 
is the city. A small road along the 
shore, encumbered with timber, old 
casks, filth and mbblsh->such is the 
quay.” 

In this uninteresting place, Mr 
Boas is compelled to pass cigbt-and- 
forty honrs, waiting for a steamer. 
He fills up the time with a little dis- 
Bcrtation os Swedish and Fomerauian 
dialects, and with a comical legend 
abont a greedy monk, who bartered 
his son! to the devil for a platter of 
lampreys. ^ a stratagem of the 
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taking himself off in a great rage, ho 
dropped the lampreys in the lake of 
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IVTnduo, near Stargard, where to tliis 
(lay they are found *m as great perfec¬ 
tion as in the lakes of ituly and Sw'it- 
xcrlaud. This peculiarity, however, 
might be accounted for otherni-^e 
than by infernal means, for*Kre(lcrick 
the (ireat w'n.s equally successful in 
introducing the sturgeon of the Wol- 
ga into PomcniQlan waters, where It 
is still to b<; met with. 

A day’s sail brings our traveller to 
the )wrt of Ystad, where he receives 
his first impressions of Sweden, 
which are decidedly favourable. At 
sunrise the next morning ho goes on 
board the steamer Svithiod, Iwund 
from Liibcck to StocUlioIm. At the 
>aine time with himself are sljipj»(*d 
three wandering Tyrolew musicians, 
who are proceeding northwards to 
give tiie Scandinavians a taste of their 
niotiiitatn imdodies, and t»o or three 
Imnflred pigs, all [>ickled; the pigs, 
tliat is to say. He finds (m l>oard a 
numerous and agreeable society, of 
which and of tin* pa^s^age he gives a 
graphic description. 

•• ’1 ’Ih‘ stiip’s bell rang to summon 
us to hreakijHt. 'J'liere is a certain 
(pie coiuou>nes3 about a Swedish 
Irukont. On fir>t getting up in the 
nioniing it is customary to fake a 
Kttft fif/Fc nifft t>kor/f<tr^ a cup of coffi-e 
and n lusciiit, and in suiuetinng loss 
than tuo hours later one sits down to 
a most abundant meal. Tliis com¬ 
mences with a sup, that is to say, a 
glH'ss of carraw ay or aniseed brandy ; 
tlien coino lea, bread and butter, 
ham, sausage, eliecse and beer; and 
the wliole winds up with a warm 
KuUritit, a beetVleak or cutlet.*' 

Truly a solid and savoury repast. 
AVhilst discussing it in the cabin of 
the Svitliiod, Mr Boas makes ac¬ 
quaintance with his feHow-voyogers, 

“ At the top of the tabic sat our 
captain, n jovial pleasant man. He 
was very atti*ntive to the passengers, 
had n prompt and friendly answer to 
cv('ry question; In short*, ho w as a 
Swede ult over. Near him were 
placed the families of tw o clergymen, 
in whose charge w'as also travelling a 
young Swedish countess, a charming, 
innocent-looking child, wdiose large 
dark eyes 8<}emcd destined, at no vmy 
distant period, to give moi« than one 
heartache. Ilcsido them was a tall 
man, plainly dressed, and of miUtary 


appearance. This was Count S—, 
(Schwerin, probably,) a descendant 
of that friend and lieutenant of I'Vc- 
derick the Great who, on th(^ 0th May 
1757, purchased with his life the vic¬ 
tory of Prague. lie was returning 
from the hay-harreston those estates 
which had belonged to his valiant 
forcfntlicr, whose heirs had long been 
kept out of them for lack of certain 
documents. But Frederick ‘William 
111. said,«^ Bight is right, though 
wax nud parchment be not there to 
prove it;’ and he restored to the 
family their property, which is worth 
half-a-mtliiou. 

“ The Count’s neighbour was Fra 
Nybcrg, a Swedish poetess, wha 
writes under the name of Kuphrosimc. 
In German}', nobody troubles himself 
About the ‘ Dikter af Eupbrosyue,*^ 
but every educated Swede knows 
them and their authoress. ITie latter 
may once have been handsome, but 
wrinkles have now crept in where 
rose.« formerly bloomed. Fuphro- 
sync wa^Aborn in 1785 — author¬ 
esses purchase their fame dearly 
enough at the price of having their 
age jiut down in every lexicon. A 
black tulle c.ap with fiame-coloured 
ril)ands C(‘vered her head; round 
luT neck phe wore a string of large 
amber beads, a gold watch-chain, 
and a velvet rlhaiul from which her 
eyeglass was suspended. She wasfjuier, 
and retiring, spoke little, and passed 
the greater portion of the day in the 
cabin. Fru Nybcrg was returning 
from Paris, and had with her a young 
lady of distinguished family, Emily 
lIolmIxTg by name. This young j>er- 
son po.«sesse3 a splendid musical 
talent; her compositions arc remark¬ 
able for a ebanning originality, and 
arc so much^e more prized that the 
mii.se of Harmony baa hiiherto been 
but niggard of her gifts to the sous 
and daiigliters of Sweden. There 
w*as something particularly delicate 
and fairy-like in the whole appear¬ 
ance of this maiden, whose long c.nris 
floated rornid her transparent white 
temples, While her soft dove-like eyes 
had a sweet and slightly uiclaiicboly 
expression. 

“ Next to Miss Holmbcr^, there- 
sat a handsome young man, in a sort 
of loose cnftaji of green velvet. His 
name w'as Baron H—» and be was a. 
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descendant of tbe man n ho cast lots 
with Ankarstnim and Horn, which of 
them should kill the King, lie had 
formeiiy been one of the most noted 
lions and viveurs of Stockholm, hut had 
latterly taken to himself a beautilul 
wife, and had become a more settled 
character; though his exulierant spirits 
and love of enjoyment still remained, 
and rendered him the gayest and most 
agreeable of travoUing compauious. 

tbe celebrated viojln player, 
and his lively little wife, were also 
among the passengere. They wero 
returning from America, where bo 
had been exchanging his ^very notes 
against good gold coin. Ka^l is a 
Jew by birth, a most accomjxlishcd 
man, speaking seven languages with 
equal elegance, and mnch esteemed 
In the musical circles of Stockholm.'* 

A young Swedish woman, named 
Maria, whose ad'cctiug little history 
Mr Boas leanis and tclU us--aa 
Englishman—a thorough English* 
man, who, as long as he was eatutg, 
had no eyes or ears for^iy thing 
else,** and a French comnua vouayeurj 
travelling to get orders tor coloured 
papers, champagne, and silk goods, 
completed the iut of ail those of the 
party who were any way worthy of 
mention. The Frenchman, I^loiisieur 
Bobineau by name, had a little ugly 
face, iieaiJy hidden by an t nonnous 
beard, wore a red cup upon Ins head, 
and looked altogether like a bandy* 
legged bron nic or guome. The scone 
at daybreak the next moruiug is 
■described with some iiumour. 

A dull twilight reigned iu the 
cabin, the lamp was burning low and 
threatening to go out, the iir^t glimmer 
of day w'as stealing in through the 
windows, aud the Koglishmun had 
Struck a light In order^o shave him¬ 
self. From each berth some different 
description of noise was issulDg ; the 
Lul^kcr was snoring loudly, Baron 
B— was twanging a guitar, hlon- 
sieur Bobineau siugingabarcai'ole, and 
every body was c^ng out os loud as 
be could for something or other. Karl, 
the Steward, was rushing up and down 
the ealw, so confused by the fifty 
diShant demands address^ to him, 
that he knew not how to comply with 
aa^r one of them. 

* Karl, clean my boots! ’ 
*‘^Ja,Herr/ 


^ Karl, some warm water and a 
towel.' 

“ ‘ Ja, Herr.* 

“ ‘ Amin, la eat Mfel Sur 

k rivatfe outnetnblez-vouz ! —Karl, the 
coffee!— m>nduis ia bwque avtc pru¬ 
dence I Pecheur, parle bos I . . . 
Karl, tlic coffee !* 

“ ‘ Ja, Herr.’ 

“ * Karl, my carpet-bag! ’ 

“ ‘ Karl, arc you deaf? Did 
yon not hear mu ask for worm 
water ? * 

“ ‘ Ja, Herr.’ 

“ ‘ Jette ten fikU en silence ! /V- 
dieur, park Coffee, coffee, 

coffee!— Le roi dta mere ne t\c/tap- 
per a pas ! ’ 

“ ‘ Jji, Herr.’ 

* Karl, look at tJicsc boots! You 
must dean them again.' 

‘ Ko, you must first find my car¬ 
pet-bag.’ 

** * Kaij, you good-for-nothing fel¬ 
low’, if you do not bring roe the water 
immediately, 1 will complain to Uie 
capiaiii.’ 

* Pucheur, parle l*as! ( onduU 

fa Ifarque (tree prudence , 

Karl, the coffee, or by mr beard 1 
will have you impaled as soon as 1 
am Km|>eror of Turkey I ’ 

‘ Ja, Herr! Ja, llcrr! Ja, 
Herr I ’ ” 

Aided by the various talmts and 
cccciitridtu's of the passengers, 
by the grimaces of the Frenchman, 
and the songs of the Tyntlest* min¬ 
strels, the time passed j»lua.santly 
enough; tilt, oti the monmig of the 
third day alter leating Ystad, the 
Svithlod was at the entrance* of Lake 
Maelcr, opposite the fortress of tVax- 
holm, which presents, more of a pic¬ 
turesque than of au imposing appear¬ 
ance. 

It consists of a few loopholed 
parapets aud ramparts, and of a 
strong round tower of grey stone, 
looking very romantic but not voiy 
formidable, and novcrthclcs.s cutia'ly 
commanding tbe narrow passage. A 
sentry, wrapped iu his doak, stood 
upon the wall and liailed ns through 
a speaking-trumpet. At*the very 
moment that the captain was about 
to answer, another steamer came 
round a bond of the channel, meeting 
the Sdthiod point-blank. The senti¬ 
nel impatiently repeated his summoua, 



and for a moment there appeared to 
bo some danger of our cither niuoing 
foul of the other boat, or getting a 
shot in oar bull from the fort. They 
do nut understand joking at AVax- 
holm, as was learned a slert time 
since to his cost by the commander of 
the Itussian steamer IscUora, who <lid 
not reply when Bummoncti. Hastily 
furnishing tlie required infonnatiou to 
the ciLsUef our captain -shouted out 
the needful ord(‘rs to bis crew, and 
we passi^d on in safety. 

“ The steamer which wo now met 
Iwjre the Swedish flag, and was con¬ 
veying the Crown Prince Oscar (the 
grandson of a lawyer and a silk-mcr- 
cer) and his wife, to Geiniuny. They 
had left Stockholm in the night time, 
to avoid all public ceremony and for¬ 
mality. A crowd of arlillciy-mcn 
now lined the walls of AVaxhoIm to 
give the u.snal salute, and we could 
bear (tie booming of the guns long 
after we. w ere out of ‘-ight of ship and 
fort. In another hour I obtuin(>d luy 
flr^t view of StiM khi»im.'’ 

Stnrkholm. the Venice ofthcXortli, 
has In en thought by many travellers 
to ]>ri‘sent a more s'trlkiug cttup-d'tFil 
than any other Kuropean capital, 
('oi}’^t}intiiio{>le excepted. Built iqxm 
seven i.slutuU, fornu*d by iuh'ts of the 
5<‘a and the Maebr Bake, it spreads 
over a .<urftiec veiy large in i»niporiiou 
to the number of it.s housi's and iuliu- 
bitanf'^. and exhibits a singular ini.x- 
ture of ‘‘treets, sipian's, and churches, 
with I'fH’k, worul, and water. The 
ground on wbleli it stands is nneven, 
and in many places doclh itous; the 
ditlercnt parts of the city an* eonuecti’d 
by bridge.'*, and cm every side is seen 
the fresh green tbliage of the north. 
Tlie natural canals which intersect 
Stockholm are of great depth, and 
ships of large burden are enabled to 
penetrate into the very heart of the 
town. The general style of building 
offers little, to admire; the houses 
being for the most part flat-fronted, 
monotonoiie, and graceless, w’ithont 
any stH'oies of architectural decoration 
to*reiievc their ineiegant uniformity. 
It is the position of the city, the air of 
lightness given to it by the water, 
which traverses it in every Erection, 
and the life and movcmelh of the 
port, tliAt form its chief recommenda¬ 
tions. In their architectural ideas 
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the Swedes appear to be eutircly 
utilitarian, disdaiuful of oroament; 
and if a house of more modem and 
tasteful build, with windows of a 
ban<h|ome sice, cornices, and entabla¬ 
tures, is here and there to be met 
with, it is almost certain to hare been 
erected by Germans or some other 
forcigiiors. The royal palace, of 
w hich the first stone was laid in the 
reign of Charles XII., is a well-con- 
cetved and finely executed work; 
some of the churches are also 
worthy of notice; but most of the 
public bmidings derive their chi(€ 
interest, like the squares aud moiket- 
placcs, from their antiquity, or fi-om 
historical associations connected wdth 
them. cities offer richer stores 
to the lovera of the romance of liis- 
toiy than does the capital of Sweden. 
One edifice alone, the Uitterhaus~ 
literally, the House of Knights or 
l.onls—-ill which the Swedish no¬ 
bility were wont to hold their Diets, 
would furnish snbject-niattcr fur a 
score of romances. Not a dour nor a 
window', ^cfirce a stone in the build¬ 
ing, but tells of some sanguinary 
fond, or fierce insurrection of the 
l>opulacc, in the troublous days of 
Sweden. From fioor to coiling of 
the great hall In which the Diet held 
its sittings, hang the coats of anus of 
Swedish counts, barom^, aud noble¬ 
men. A solemn gloomy light per¬ 
vades the apartnioot. and iiuitcs w’ith 
the grave black-blue coverings of the 
scats and balustra<les, to convey the 
idea that this is no anma for j»liowy 
shallow' orators, but a place in which 
stem troth and naked reality liavo 
been w'out to prevail. The chair of 
(iustavii-s Vasa, of inlaid ivory, and 
covered with purple velvet, stands iu 
this room. 

Mr Boas, the pages of w'hose book 
are thickly strewn with legends and 
historical anecdotes, many of them 
interesting, devotes a chajitor to the 
Hitterliaus and its annals. One tra¬ 
gical history, connected with that 
building, appears worthy of extrac¬ 
tion : 

“ One of the chief favourites of 
Gostavns HI. was Count Arnifeit, a 
young man of illustrious family, and 
of unusual mental and personal ac¬ 
complishments, At an early age he 
entered Uie royal guards, and proved. 
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daring tbe war ^ith Kassia, that liis 
courage iu the field fully equalled liis 
more coortierliko merits. He rapidly 
ascended iu military grades andf liuol* 
ly, the king appointed him governor 
of Stockholm, and named him Tresi- 
dent of the Council of Kcgcncy, ^hich, 
iu case of his death, yvRS to govern 
Sweden daring the minority of the 
heir to the throne. Shortly after these 
dignities had been conferred upouAmi- 
felt, ocenrred the famous masqaerade 
and the assassination of Gustavos. 

Upon this event happening, a 
Witten wiil of the king’s was produ¬ 
ced. of more recent date than the ap¬ 
pointment of the Connt. and, accord¬ 
ing to which, the guardianship of the 
Prince Koyal nai to devolve upon 
Doke Karl Sundcrmanland, the bro¬ 
ther of Gustavos. This was a weak, 
sensual, and vindictive prince, of li¬ 
mited capacity, and easily led by flat¬ 
tery and deceit, lie belonged to a 
secret society, of which Baron Reu- 
terholm was grand-master. A couple 
of mysterious and well-iatinaged ap¬ 
paritions were sufficient ,to ten ity the 
dnkc, and render him ductile as wax. 
The most implicit submis^iiou was rc- 
qnired of him, and soon the crafty 
Keuterholm got the royal authority 
entirely into his own hands. There was 
discontontaudmurmuriugamuiigst the 
tme frientls of the royal family, but 
Keuterliulm’s spies were ubiquitous. 
au(] a frowning brotr or dissatisfied 
lookw aspunishedas a crime. Amemgst 
others, Count Armfelt, who took no 
pains to conceal hut indignation at the 
scandalous proceedings of those in 
power, was 8trip]>cd of his offices, and 
ordered to set out immediately as am¬ 
bassador to Naples. 

This command fell like a thun¬ 
derbolt upon the hcotLof the ('onnt, 
whom cvciy public and private con¬ 
sideration combined to retain in Stock¬ 
holm. Loath as he was to leave his 
coontiy an undisputed prey to the 
knaves into whose hands it had fallen, 
he was perhaps still more unwilling 
to abandon one belovc<^ being to the 
snares and dangers of a sensual and 
ooiTopt coart. 

was on a September evening of 
the year 1792, sn<l tbo ligiit of the 
moon fell cold and clear npon tbe 
white houses of Stockholm, though 
.the streets that intersected their 


mosses were phmgod in deep shadow, 
when a man, miifficd in a cloak, and 
evidently desuous of avoiding obser¬ 
vation, was seen making his w ay Itas- 
tily through the darkest and least fre¬ 
quented tones of tliat city. Stopping 
at last, be knocked thrice against a 
window-shutter; an adjacent door was 
opened at the signal, and iie psissed 
through a corridor into a cheerful and 
wcU-Uglited flimrtinent. Throwing off 
his cloak, he received and returned 
the affectionate greeting of a lieanti- 
fui woman, who advanced with out¬ 
stretched hand to meet him. The 
strangerwast’ount Armfelt—tlie lady. 
Miss RudenskJtUd—the most charm¬ 
ing of the court beauties of the <lay. 
The colour left her cheek wlien she 
perceived the uneasiness of lior lover; 
but when ho told her of the orders he 
had received, Iut ficad sank upon his 
breast, and her large blue eye-* swam 
in tears. Recovering, however, from 
this momentary depression, she ^4)w- 
cd to remain e\er true to her country 
and her love. The Count cclioed the 
vow, and a ki.ss sealed the coniji.'ict. 
Tlie following morning a .•(isip sailed 
from Stockholm, bearing the new am¬ 
bassador to Nai)Ie.s. 

“ Scarcely had Annfelt departt d, 
when Duke Karl liegan In itersiTUte 
Miss Rudcnskjold wltlt hts addi'e.s>c.4. 
At first ho endeavoured, by nttentiou 
and flatteries, to miii iier favour; but 
her avoidance of his advances un<i so¬ 
ciety increa.sed tlic violence of Ills pas¬ 
sion, nntil at hist he sfK>ko his wi.-hes 
with brutal frankness. >\'ith maidenly 
pride and dignity, the lady rejadled 
ids suit, and severely stigmatised his 
insolence. Foaming with ragi*, tlic 
duke left her jwcsence, and from that 
moment his love was exchanged for a 
deadly hatred. 

** Baron Rentcrholm had witnessed 
with pleasure the growth of tbe re¬ 
gent’s passion for the l)eautifiil Miss 
Rudenskjdid; for he knew' that the 
more pursnits Duke Karl bad to occn- 
py and amuse him, the more undivid¬ 
ed wotUd bo his own sway. It was 
witli great dissatisfaction, therefore, 
that he received an account of tbe 
contemptuous manner in which tbe 
prwd girl had treated her royal ad¬ 
mirer. die latter insisted npon re¬ 
venge, full and complete revenge, and 
Rentcrholm promised that he should 
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have it. Miss Kudonshjold^s life was pale as dcatli, and lus voice trembled 
so blameless, and her conduct In every as he gave the words of command, 
respect so correct, that it seemed im- The prisou-gate now opened, and Miss 
l)Osstble to invent any charge against Bndenskjbld came foi^, escorted by 
her; bntliciitcrholm sot spies to work, several jailers. llcrcbeelU were whiter 
and spies will always discover some- than \|ie snow-white dress she wore ; 
thing. They found out thaUshe kept her limbs trembled; her long hair 
np a regular correspondence with hung in wild dishcvclmcnt over her 
Count Armfelt. Their letters were shoulders, and yet was she beautifni— 
o]H:ned, and evidence found iii them beautiful as a hiding rose. They led 
of a plau to declare the young prince her up the steps of the pilloiy, and 
of ago, or at least to abstract Duke the executioner's hand was already 
Karl from the corrupting iiiHuence of stretched out to bind her to the igno- 
Ueiiterholm. The angry feelings cn> minions post, when she cast a despair- 
tertainod by the latter personage to- ing glance npon the bystanders, as 
wards Miss Kudonskjoid were iucroa- though seeking aid. As she did so, a 
sed tenfold by this discovery, and he shrill scream of agony burst from her 
iranicdiately had her thrown into j>ri- lips. She had recognised in the young 
sou. She was brought to trial before officer her own dearly-loved brother, 
a tribunal composed of creatures of who-byadevilishrefinementofcnicl- 
tlu'baron, and iududing the Chancel- ty, IkuI been appointed to command 
lorSpanc, a man of unparalleled cun- the guard that was to attend at her 
iiiug and baseness, than whom Satan punishment. 

hitnseir could Ijunc selected uo better “ Strong in her innocence, the de- 
advocate. During her examination, licate and gontly-nurtnrr-d girl had 
Frauh iii von Jliulen>kjo!d was most bonie up against all her previous suf- 
cnielly treated, ami the words of ferings; but this was too much. Her 
the eo^^e.^l^olulem•c were distorted, senses left l^ar, and she fell fainting to 
with infamous subtlety, into whatever the ground, per brother also awooii- 
eon>(ruetioii best suited her accusers, cd away, and never recovered his uii- 
Spai re Iw isted liis physiognomy, w Inch clouded reason. To his dying day hU 
in chnraeter partoik of that t»f tl»e d"g mind remained gloomy and unsettled, 
and the .^cqiont, into a thoiiglilful ex- The very executioners rcfu'*cd to iii- 
pres«'ion, and regretted tliat, aeeording tllct furllier indignity on the senseless 
to the Sweilisli laws, the oflence of girl, and .*!ie was conducted back to 
which Miss Ittidenskjold was found her dungeon, wdiere she soon recover- 
gtiilty, conld not be pniii>hed by the ed all the nnnne.ss which slie luad al- 
ia?li. 'J'he pillory, ami impriM>mnent roa*ly displayed before her infamous 
In the Zuchthaits, the jdace of eoiiliiio- Judges. 

ineiit for the most guilty and aban- *• Meanwhile Armfelt was exposed 

doned of her sex. formed the scarce in Italy to the double danger of secret 

milder .’»enteiue luonounced upon the a.ssassiuation, and of a threatened rc- 
unforlunatc victim. quisiiitui from the Swedish govem- 

“ It wius early ou an autumn mom- nient for him to be delivered up. Ho 

tng^a thick etinopy of grey cloitd.s ^ought safety in tligbt, and found an 

over.<pread the heavens—and the dis- asylum in (lerm^ny. His cstato.s were 
mal half-light wliich prevailed in the confiscated, his titles, honours, aud 
stn'cts of Stockholm made it difficult nobility declared forfeit, and he bim- 
to decide whether or not the siin had self was condemned by default as a 
yet risen. A cold wind blew across traitor to his country,’’ 
from Lake Muoler, and caused the few Concerning the ultimate fate of this 

{ tersmns who had as ycl left their luckless pair of lovers, Mr Boas depo- 
louscs to hasten their steps along the sclli not, but passes on to an account 
<lc.serted pavement. SinUIeiily a do- of the disturbances in 1810, w hen the 
tachment of soldiers arrived upon the Swedish marshal, Count Axel Fersen, 
stjuare in front of the Hitterhaiis, and susjwtod by the populace as cause 
took up their station beside the pil- of the sudden death of the Crowni 
lorj\ The officer commanding the Frince, Charles Augnstus, was attack- 
parly was a slender young «nan of ed, while following tho body of the 
agrceahlo countenance; but he was prince throngli tlie streets of Stock- 
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holm. He was sitting in fnil nniform 
in his carriage, drawn hj six milk- 
white liorses, when he was assailed 
with showers of stones, from which ho 
took refnge in a honse upon the Kit- 
terhaostmarkt. In spite of the exer¬ 
tions of General Siiversparre, at the 
head of some dragoons, the mob broke 
into the house, and entered the room 
in which Fersen was. He folded his 
hands, and begged formercy, ])rotcst- 
ing his innocence. But lus entreaties 
were In rain. A broad-shouldered 
fellow, a siiopkeepcr, named Lexow, 
tore otf his orders, sword, and cloak, 
and threw them through the window 
to the riotei^, who with furious .shouts 
redneed them to fragments. Silver- 
sparre then proposed to take the count 
to prison, and have him brought to 
trial in due form. But, on the way 
ihltlier, the crowd struck and iU-treat- 
cd the old man; and, although nume¬ 
rous troops were now the spot, 
these remained with shouldered arms, 
and even their officers forbade their 
interference. They appeart'd to bo 
then’s to attend an exeunt ion rather 
than torestore order. Tlr niobdragi.'ed 
the unfortunate Fersen to the foot of 
Gustavus Vasa’s statue, aad there 
beat and ill-treated him till he died. 
It was remarked of the foremost and 
most eager of his persecutors, that 
although dressed as common sailors, 
their hands wen* white and delicate*, 
and linen of tine texture peeped Ik*- 
trayingly forth from under their coarse 
outer garments. Doubtless more than 
one long-Ktanding hatred was on that 
day grati6'*d. It Avas still borne in 
mind, that Count Ferson’s father had 
been the chief instrument iu bringing 
Count Eric Brahe, and .several other 
nobles, to the scaffold, njion the very 
spot where, half a century later, his 
bod’s blood was poured out. 

•The murder of the Connt-Marshal 
was followed by an attack upon the 
house of his sister, the Countess Piper; 
but she had bad timely notice, and es¬ 
caped by water to Woxholm. Sevc- 
xml officers of rank, who strove to pa¬ 
cify the mob, w'ere abused, and even 
beaten; until at length a combat en- 
8^ between the troops and the peo¬ 
ple, and lasted till nightfall, when an 
end was put to it by a heavy fall of 
nis. Thesomber of lulled and wound¬ 


ed on that day could never bo ascer¬ 
tained. 

These incidents arc striking and dra¬ 
matic—due stuff for novel writers, as 
Mr Boas says—but we will turn to 
less sanguinary sul^octs. In a letter 
to a female friend, who is designated 
by the fanciful name of F^glantliie, wo 
have a sketch of the present state of 
Swedish poetry and litornturc. Ac¬ 
cording to the account hero giA’cii us, 
Olof von Dalin, who avus born In Hol¬ 
land in 176S, was tlie first to awaken 
in tho Swedes a real and correct taste 
for the btUea Uitrrn. This he did in 
great mcasuro by the establishineut of 
a periodical called the Argun. He 
improv(*d tho stylo of prose u ritiiig, 
and protluced some poetry, which lat¬ 
ter apjH'ars, however, to h.'ive bet*u 
generally more remarkable for sweet- 
nc8s> than power. We have not space 
to folV>w Mr Boas through \»\< gallery 
of Swedish literatiy hut we will oxlrnct 
what he says couceruing three suuhor- 
C,«es, AA'lui«e A\ofk*<, highly p«>{Mihir in 
their oAvn country* and in (iennany. 

have latterly attracted some nthuitioii 
• 

in Kiiglaiul. ’riicse are—Miws Brewer, 
Madame Klygare-t’arlen, ami the Ba- 
roue<^ Kiiorring, the delim-atons of 
dorae.stic, niral, and aristocratic tile in 
Jjw'edcn. 

‘‘Frederica Bremer was lj<)m in the 
year 1802. After the death of her fa¬ 
ther, a rich merchant siml proprietor 
of mines, slic re.<idoil at St htiiim. ami 
Fubsc^iueutly Avith a female IrieiuJ in 
Korwny. Slie now* lives with her mo¬ 
ther and «ister alternately in the Xoit- 
lands (iatan, at Stockholm, or at Iheir 
country seat atArsta. Ifl were to talk to 
you about Miss Bremer'8ronian(;e.'*,you 
would laugh at me, for you are doubt¬ 
less ten times better ac(|uniuttMl with 
them than 1 am. But you are curiou.s, 
pcrliaps, to leani something alwu! her 
appearance, and t/mt I can tell you. 

You AvUl not expect to hear tiiat 
Mks Bremer, a maiden lady of forty, 
retains a very large share of youthful 
bloom; but, Independently of that, she 
is really any thing but handsome. Her 
thin wrinkled physiognomy is, how¬ 
ever, rendered agreeable Igr its good- 
humoured expression, and her meagre 
figure has the benefit of a neat and 
simple style of dress. IVoni the stylo 
of her ivritings, 1 used always to lake 
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her to t>o A {;oyerDC8S; aud she 
looks c:cact ]7 like one. She knows 
that she is not handsome, and on that 
acconnt has always refused to have 
her portrait taken ; the one they sell 
of her in frcmiany is a counterfeit, 

the ofispring of an artist's <ina^ua> 
tion, stimulated by speculative book> 
Si'Hers. This summer, there was a 
quizzing paragraph in one of the 8wc< 
di.>b papers, saying that a painter had 
been sent direct from America to Rome 
and Stockholm, to take portraits of 
tlie l*ope and of Miss Hri'iner. 

“ In Sweden, the preference U given 
to her romance of //emwpt, (HomeO 
over all her other works. Any thing 
like a lK»hl originality of invention she 
is gciuTaHy admitted to Inek, but she 
i.s skilled in ilirowing a poetical charm 
over the quiet narrow circle of domes¬ 
tic life. Slie \r almo^it invariably ane.- 
ccssfnl u\ W'T fennvle rhuvavler^^, \>ul 
when she attempts to draw those fif 
men, her crealiuiis are mere earira- 
fures, tiili of emptiness and improha- 
bility. Her habit of indulging in a 
sort of aimh-is and objectless pbikiso- 
jdiiziiig vein, d prvpos of nothing at 
all, ih also found higldy wearisome. 
Kor niy part, it has often given me .an 
attaek of nsmsea. She Inbonrs, liow- 
fver, diligently to iinjiiT>\(‘ herself; 
and, when I saw her, .'•he liad jrht 
lK*eu ordering at a l> 0 (»kseller‘s two 
(>ennan works—Bos.senV TroHshtum 
and t’reuzcr's St/nihnficfi. 

“ Kmily Flygare U about thirty 
years of age. she is the daughter of 
a country dergjman, and has only to 
write down her own recollectious in 
order to depict village life, with its 

pains and its plca.*<uro<i. Aecordingly, 
that is her strongest line in author¬ 
ship ; and her book, Kgrkoim'itrninfirtiy 
(the (Ihurcli Festival,') has been par¬ 
ticularly successful. Married in early 
life to an oflBcer, she contracted, after 
his death, several engagements, all of 
which she broke off, whereby her re¬ 
putation in some degree suffered. At 
iBst she gave her hand to Carlcn, a 
very middiiog sort of poet, some years 
younger than she is; and she now 
styles herself—following the example 
of Madamo Birch-Pfeiner, and other 
celebrated singers—^Flygare-Carlton. 
She lives very happily at Stockholm 
with her bnsband} and is at^least as 


good a housewife as an authoress, not 
even thiuking it beneath her dignity 
to superintend the kitchen. Her great 
modesty as to her own merits, and 
the esteem she expresses for her ri¬ 
vals, $ie much to her credit. She is 
a little restless body, and docs not 
like sitting still. Her countenance is 
rather pleasing than handsome, and 
its charm is ix'igbtened by the lively 
Sparkle of her quick dark eyes. 

“ The third person of the trio is 
the Baroness Knoiring, a very noble 
lady, w ho lives far away from Stock- 
hofm, and is married to an ofliccr. 
She is between thirty and forty years 
old. and it is affirmed that she would 
be justilicd iii exclaiiniug with IVal- 
lcn.«tcin’.s 'J'hckla— 

‘ Ith babe geh’bt und geliebet* 

She descrihoA to me as nervous 
am\ Avlwate, which is perhaps the 
right temperoment to enable her ac¬ 
curately to depict in her ronmnees the 
sTrainedartifidalityand silken softness 

ari«t<MTfltie existence. IJcr stylo 
al^o ]»o-<e*^s the needful lightness 
and grace, and ^lic accordingly suc¬ 
ceeds admirably in her sketches of 
higli life, with .ill its clog.inf ntiUiries 
ami <piriiJe.<.s pomj). One of her best 
works is iIjc romance of CouMnema^ 
('J'he t’onsins.) which, .is well as the 
other w(»rkfi of Knorring, Bremer, and 
Flyg.irc, has been jdaced before tho 
(lerimm public by our diligent trans¬ 
lators." 

Tpon the subjects of Swedish so¬ 
ciety .ind conversation, Mr Boas is 
pleased to be unusually funny. Like 
the foreigner who asserted that God¬ 
dam w as the root of the KngHsh lan¬ 
guage, he seems prepared to maintain 
that two monosyllables constitute the 
essence of tho .Swedish tongue, and 
that they alone are requireti to ca^ 
on an effective and agreeable dia¬ 
logue. “ It is not at all difficult,” he 
says, “ to keep np a conversation 
with a Swede, when you are once ac¬ 
quainted with a certain mystical for- 
mnla, whereby all emotions and senti¬ 
ments arc U l>c expressed, and by 
the aid of which you may love and 
hate, enrso and bless, be good-hu¬ 
moured or satirical, and even witty. 
Ihc mighty and aJl-sufficing words- 
are, ‘ Ja so!’ (Yes, indeed!) usunlly 
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pronounced Jassoh^ It is wonderful 
to bear the iobnito variety of modu¬ 
lation which a Swede gives to these 
two insign^caut syllables. Docs he 
hear some agreeable intelligence, be 
exclaims, with sparkliug eyes and 
brisk intonation, * Ja so!^ If bad 
news are brought to him, he droops 
his bead, and, after a pause, murmurs 
roournfuily, ' Ja so P The commu¬ 
nication of an important affair is re¬ 
ceived with a thoughtful ^ Jaso!^ a 
joke elicits a humorous gne *, an at¬ 
tempt to banter or deceive him is met 
by a sarcastic repetition of the same 
mysterious words. 

“ A romance might be constructed 
out of the.so four letters. Tims:— 
Lucy is sitting at her window, when 
a weli-kno>vn messenger brings her a 
bouquet. She joyfully exclaims, ‘Ja 
sol* and presses the flowers to her 
Ups. A friend comes in ; she shows 
her the flowers, and the friend utters 
an envious * Ja so P Soon afterwards 
Lucy's lover hears that she is faith¬ 
less; he gnashes Ins teeth, and voci¬ 
ferates a furious ' Ja so!’»« He writes 
to tell her that he despj^es her, and 
will iicror see her again ; whereupon 
she weeps, and says to herself, be¬ 
tween two tears, * Ja so!’ She ma¬ 
nages, however, to sec him, and con¬ 
vinces him thtat she has been caltim- 
uiated. lie clasps her in his arm<, 
and utters a * Ja.’<o.” expressive of 
entire conviction. Suddenly his brow 
becomes clouded, and muttering a 
meditative ‘Ja so!’ he remembers 
that a peremptory engagement com¬ 
pels him to leave her. He seeks out 
the man who has sought to rob him 
of his mistrc.ss, and reproaches him 
with his perddy. This rival replies 
by a cold, scornful ‘ JasoT and a 
meeting is agreed npon. The next 
day they exchange sHgU, and I fully 
l^llcve that the man who is lulled 
sighs out with his last breath ' Ja 
soP His horror-stricken antagonist 
exclaims * Ja so P and flies the coun¬ 
try ; and surgeon, relations, friends, 
Judge, all, in short, who bear of the 
affair, will inevitably cry out, ‘ Ja 
BO!' Grief and joy, doubt and coufi- 
dCDce, jest and anger, are all to be 
reodored by those two words.” 

Tbe province of Dalama, or Dalc- 
carlia, which lies between Kordlaud 
and the Korwegian frontier, and in 


which Miss Bremer bos laid the scene 
of one of her most recent works, is 
spokou of at some length by Mr Boas, 
who considers it to be, in various re¬ 
spects, the most interesting division 
of Sweden. Its inhabitants, unable 
to find means of subsistence In their 
own poor and mountainous land, are 
in the habit of w'audciing forth to 
seek a livulihood in more kindly re¬ 
gions, and Mr Boas likens them in 
this respect to the Savoj'ards. They 
might, perhaps, be more aptly com¬ 
pared to the Galicians, who leave 
tlieir country, not, as many of the Sa¬ 
voyards do, to become beggars and 
vagabonds, by the aid of a marmoset 
and a grinding organ, but to strive, 
by the hardest labour and most rigid 
economy, to accumulate a sum that 
will enable them to return aud cud 
their lives in their native village. 

“ The dress of the Dalccarlians 
{dale car/s, or men of the valley) 
consists of a sort of doublet uiid 
leathern apron, to the latter (»f which 
garments they get so accustomed that 
they scarcely lay it aside even on 
Suuday.s. Above that they wear a 
short overcoat of white flannel. Their 
round hats are docorated with re 1 
tufts, and their breeches fastened .'it 
the knees witlt red ties and ta.-seLv. 
The costume of their wives aud daugh¬ 
ters, who are called Dalecullen, (wo¬ 
men of the valley,) Is yet mure pecu¬ 
liar aud outl:uidI.-li. It Is com|)o.s<‘d 
of a coloured cap, fitting close to the 
head, of a buddiec with rc'd laces, a 
gown, usually striped with red and 
green, and of scarlet stockings. They 
wear enormous shoes, large, awkward, 
and heavy, made of the s'ory thickest 
leather, and adorned with the eternal 
red frippery. The soles are an inch 
thick, with hngc heels, stuck full of 
nails, and placed, not where the heel 
of the foot is, but in front, under liio 
toes; and as these remarkable shoes 
lift at cvciy step, the heels of tho 
stockings are covered wdtli leather. 
OnSundays, amplcwhitcshirl-slccvcs, 
brood cap-ribands, and largo wreaths 
of flowers arc added to thu singular 
garb, amongst tho wearers of which 
pretty faces and laughing blue eyes 
ore by no means uncommon. 

“ The occupations of these women 
arc of tl^ rudest and most laborious 
description. They may be literally 
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#tni(I to cam tlioir bread by the sw eat 
of tlieir brow, and tiM'lr bands arc 
reudered ennous as liom by the iia* 
tnre of their toil. They art as brick¬ 
layers’ labourers, and carr}' loads of 
.stones upon their shoulders and up 
ladders. Be.Mdes this, it il a mono- 
l)0ly of theirs to row a sort of lioat, 
■whieli is iinj»elled by macliinery imi¬ 
tating that of a steamer, but worked 

by hand. 'J’liesc are tolerably lar^^c 
ve<'els, Itaving jiaddh*-wheels fitted 
t<» them, whieli are turned from with¬ 
in. Each whcid i-* worked by two 
vinmg Oaleearlian girl'*, wlto j>erfonn 
this severe laluuir with the ntinoxt 
clieerfiduess, while an old w oinan 
steers. They p.ass their li\e< upon 
the water, jdying from e.irlie**t d.iu u 
till late in the night, and eoiiveying 
l>n'-sengi'rs, for a Iriliiiig c(»})j)cr C'da, 
a* ro-^ the l)road eanals which iiiier- 
'*<•{•1 Stockhuhii in e%»‘ry direellMM. 
i’heerfid and pions, the bloom of 
bealtli on her eluvlis, and the fear of 
tiod in J»er Jieart, the l>alef arli.ui 
maiden is contente<l in her humble 
<\'illiug. < >11 Sunday sin- would si,nuer 
lo>e a enstmuer than mbs herattiud- 
niu'e i;t ehureh. One sorr«»w'fnl ha l¬ 
ing. and only one, at ihni". sad'lfus 
Imt liearl, and that }> the Hauorcft, 
the yi-arning after her iiati\e valley, 
whm she, huig^ to return l'« her wild 
and lM*;\utifiil country, w hieh the hicli 
moiintains emiivle, and the brirht 
.stream of the Daielf waters. Tlieie 
.she has licr father and in-dlier. or 
jierhajj.s a h»vei', as poiT a- iH'r-^eif, 
and slie ^e«‘^ no possibility of ever 
earning enough to eiuilde hi r to re¬ 
turn Inline, and beeonn* liK wife. 

“It was in thb provijee ihat I 
now found m\-elf. and its inhaiiit.iuts 
plea-eil me greatly. Xatme liu.s matle 
them liardy ami intelligent, for their 
life is .1 jieriietmd siniggle lii t^Ktr.ut 
.a .scanty .sulisistence from the niggard 
and roeky soil. I’ncneivateil by Itix- 
nry, micorrupted by the introduction 
of foreipi vices, they have been at all 
periods oonspicnons for tlu'irlovo of 
fnanloni, for their jienetratioii in dis¬ 
covering, and promptiio.ss in repelling, 
attacks upon it. Kaithful to their 
hawfiil sovereign, tiiey yet brooktul no 
tyranny ; and when invaders cntcml 
the land, or bad goveniors ojj^iressed 
them, tliey were ever ready to defeml 
llicir just rights witlt their lives. From 
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the reiiiolosfc period.s, sudi has Ikv h 
the character of this people, wUicli 
has pre.scrvcd itself unsophisticated, 
tiTiC, and free. It is interesting to 
trace, the history of the l)aK*c.arliaiH. 
IsohiR'd in a manner from the rest of 
tin* world amongst their rugged pre¬ 
cipices and in their lonely valleys, it 
migiit be supposed they would know 
notJiing uf wh.at passed without j yet 
whemver the moment for action ha.-? 
conn.*, tiny have been found alert and 
prepared. * 

“ At the comnnneeraent of Iho 
fifleentli century. Eric XIII., Known 
al.HO a.- the Pomeranian, .asceiideil the 
Swcdi''h throne. Ilts own dispo.-i- 
tioii wa- neither bad nor good, but 
he h.nl too Htilc knowledge of t!ie 
ciiimtry lie was called ujaui to I'oigii 
over; and lii.s governors and vicc- 
geri'iit*:, f'»r the most part foreigner.?, 
tyrannized un<paringly over the na¬ 
tion. 'riic oppre&.-'cd people, stretch¬ 
ed tint their liands imi»Ioringly to tlic 
king: but he, w ho was coiuinually re- 
ipiiriug fredi .‘iupjilies bif money fc-r 
the pi'o<i'cftfi'*n of ubJccth-.'S W;n'<, 
I'.iid no atloUticu to their eoinjilaint-'. 
(if a!! lii.s V*»gte. or governor-, not 
otn* was .**o bail and eniel n:< .b’-^e 
Erici-oii. who dwelt at We-terae>, and 
ruled oviT Ilnhu'ua. He laid cuor- 
mou- impo.'Jts on the peasantry, and 
wlu'n they wca' unable to j»ay, he 
look evi Tv thing from tliem, to tJieir 
h»'t lior.-e, and hanies.sed them.selve.? 
to thr plough. Pregnant matrons 
were eoujpelled at hi.s eonunaiid to 
diaw lioavv hay-waggons, women .and 
girK were .'shamefully outraged by 
him. and per-^iuis ]>os-essiug property 
unjii-jly eondeniued, in outer tluit ho 
inicht taki* posse<«ion of their goods. 
^^■hen tlic i>ea<ams c.ime to him ti» 
eomplain, he lirri them driven awav 
with stripes, or*clse cut off their oars, 
or hung them up in the smoko till tJiey 
Were >iith)cated. 

“ Tlieu the men of Dalarua mur¬ 
mured; they assembled in tlieir val- 
lr*y.-!, and held counsel togetlur. An 
in-nrrcction was decided upon, and 
Kiigelbrecht iTf Fahm wa.< chosen to 
head it. hceau-e, althoiigli .‘^inal! of 
stature, lie had a eourageous heart, 
ami knew how to talk f»r to tight, 
occasion required. He repaired to 
Copenhagen, laid thejiu-t eoniplaint:? 
of his coimirynfcii before the king, 

i: 
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and pledged his heed to prove their 
troth. ]&ic gavo him a letter to the 
counsellors of state, some of whom 
accompanied him back to Dalarua, 
and convinced themselves that the 
distress of tbo pi*oviiice was incon¬ 
ceivably great. UTiev cxpt»sod this 
state of things to the king in a letter, 
with which Engelbrecht vefurnod to 
CojwjTihagen. lJut. on yooklng audi¬ 
ence of Kric, the latter cried out ang¬ 
rily, ‘ Y on do nothing but complain! 
Go your ways, and .appear no more 
bt’foro me.' So ICngi*U»recht depart¬ 
ed, but lie murnmred as he went, 

* Yet once more will 1 rctm*n.' 

Altlioujdi the Counsellors them¬ 
selves urged the king to apiieint an¬ 
other iTovi-rnor ovrv Hahvar.’I.i, lie 
did iK't think tit to dt) so. Theu. in 
the year llrll. so soon t!;i‘ 'iiii had 
ineltoil the snow, tlio Ihileearliaus 
ro^-e up a-j one man. marche*! through 
the country, and .fesM* Kric'*(ui lied 
before thent into I>enmark. *rUcy de- 
.^troyed the d\vf•l^ng^^ of iht ir «»pp!vs-.- 
ors, thvve .away their hii\ ihigs and 
retainers, and Jaiio-lluvAit .ulvaneiMl, 
with a thousand ■dcneii. to Wad- 
gteiia. where he f-mnd ait a"* iiibly *«f 
bisliop'4 anti conn'eHji'". l'r>‘m the-.* 
he d'-mainled a^^I^tance, lint they re¬ 
fused to accord it. until Dui^'-lhreelit 
took the bishop of Linloj-iug b; tin* 
collar, to deliver him omt to his fol¬ 
low er«i. Thereupon they b« ■•anie more 
tractable, and renounced in nritiug 
their allogiance to rne.outhegr*>tind** 
that In* had * nunl*.’ bi-hoj*' of igno¬ 
rant rU'.'dds, entrusted high oRiee-. to 
unworthy pov«ou-. aud negh'^ ted to 
puni-sh tyrannical guvirnor,-;.’ Tlie 
Daleearlmns aJvaneed as fara-sScho- 
jien, wliere Kiigelbrecht eonelndefl a 
truce, and dismisseil them. lli.>anny 
had consisted of tew tlKnisuud jieas- 
ants ull burning \si6i anger again>t 
their opprcs.soi'«i. .and wilhreit military 
dis*cipliiie ; yet, to his great erodit be¬ 
lt said, not a single excess or act of 
plunder had been coniinitled. 

“ On hearing of the»c disturbances, 
the king reiinlrcd in all luL-te to .Stoek- 
holm, whercujion Kng€lbrcchl again 
summoned ills followers, and marched 
upon the capital, in wliieb Erie en¬ 
trenched himself with various nobles 
and governors, who had burned down 
tb<dr. caatloft, iind hastened to join 
him. Xhlngs looked threatening, but 
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nevertheless ended peaceably, for Eric 
was afraid of the Swedes. 11c ob¬ 
tained )>cacc by promising that la 
future the provinces, with few excep¬ 
tions, should name their own gover¬ 
nors, and that Engelbrecht sliuuld be 
vdgt at (Jorebro. As usual, how<*vor, 
he broke his word, and, before .•mailing 
for ]>enmark, he appointed as vt*g( a 
mail who was a notorious i>inU»*, a 

robber of churches, aud al)u«er of 
woiiKii. Vor the third time tlie peas¬ 
ants ivvoUeil. In the winter of I loO 
they.ajipi-aivd ln-fon-Stockhohu. which 
tlicy took, the burghers theinsehes 
helping them to burst oj»on the gates. 
Engelbrecht sci/eil upon one fortress 
after another, meeting no »v-btanco 
fivnu Kin^ Eric, who (led .-e. ivtly to 
Poim-niiiia, h’luing the war aud his 
kingdom 10 t.ike c.ire of iliein-e|\es. 
Se\er.il meinl«‘r> of tfie eomieil fol¬ 
lowed him tljJther, and, after '■oine 
]» rMui-ioii, bu*ii;jht him b.uk wiiti 
tlnni. 

Intliemid^i of tho.-eeh.nv.w^ nml 
comnnuii'ii-, Knir^dbrn'l'l wa- tiv.aeh- 
erou'.li a.*- a. -innted by tlie .soiM»f that 
liMiojiwhoui lie liad formerly aJlronted 
at \\'ud-*t‘-na. With tiur'S and lamen- 
t.ilh n*'. tie- booi^ feicht-d the b«Mlv of 
their bra\e ami f.tiihful leader ti«*m 
the litth' i.-land where hl-i deatlj had 
oivinrcd. and nliich to thiN d.i\ be.irs 
bi-i name. 'Pho .'•jiot on winch the 
iimnh r w,i^ eomiiitlted K .-aid to Ik- 
acciT ed. ami im ever "rc»w.> 

thei*!'. sidise<i’K-ul!y tlie e*»!Uu w.w 
brought t" the chun h at Oereluti, and 
»'i eK,iU<‘d wa-, (lie opuiion iiitertain- 
«d of Ilit^elbreclif’- worth .and virtue, 
tiiat tin- eountry peoph* :Hseiled that 
nnrael*'> were wrought at lii> tomb, 
ns nt tlie shrine of a saint.'* 

It was nearly a century later that 
Gu.-**a\n.> Ihiug, uiih a price 
upon !n> liead, from the u>.*::H.'in.s of 
Ids father and frii nils, took refuge in 
l>.'ilecarUiv. Jiisgubed in fn-nsant'A 
garb, and with mi uxo iu his li.'ind, 
he hired liim,sL'lf a.-^ a labourer; but 
was soon recogni.-'eth and his employer 
feared to retain him iu his service. 
He then appealed to the DaleiuirUan.s 
to (‘Spouse his em.se; but, although 
they admired and s\ mpathised with 
the g.allant youth who thus placed his 
trast iy them, they hesitated to take 
up nrnh in his behalf; mid, hopelesH 
of their assistance, he at last tunied 
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bis steps towai’ds Norway. But 
ficurccly bad lie done so, when the 
iiicui^ion of a hand of Danisli inercc- 
narics sent to seek him, and the fall 
conliniiatloil of what he had told 
tlicni eniieeminj' tho iiia‘'saci*o al 
Storklodin, roii'''cd tlie D^lccarlians 
fr(nn llu ir inaction, 'riu* tocsin was 
sounded thron;.diout the provim'cs, the 
l>an«*.s were driv<'n away, and tin* fw<» 
sv.ifiest nuiiKTs in llu^ country bonijil 
on their snon -shoes, and .«( t out \\ith 
the s|*red of the wind to bring liaek 
the royal fugitive. They overt<.ok 
him at tie* bed of the Xorwegiaij 
inouniaiits !"Oidt afienvards he 
found hiiuH-lfat the htaul of fi\<* tliou- 
sand wbiti'-ri.ated l)tdeeaiiian<. 

'I'he ut'Ce .'jjipj'n.'O'hio;', .nn-l 

oiic of iljiir bi'-lioi's U'-ked—*• ik»\v 
inan\ ne-n th“ procince of J)a!anui 
c' e.ld rijnii''lj V“ 

■* At I'U'^t IvniTv t!'on'ajid,” va- 
the I'-jily : “ p.r the old J..< n are just 
'•{nuig and as brave a-* the voui'g 

r»5' •- “ 

■■ He! ohai d<. t!ey ril! li\e iijemV" 
‘•fj.oti bre.id aad v aier. 'rhe> 
take Inilr a''*'onni of hunger and 
tlii:'!. ..lol w'xU’U corn !'• lackh'L'. 
t!e*y m.ik-' tll-'U* bfi ail oui iif livv- 
liaru.” 

•• N.Jy/' s.U'd lie- bi'io.ji. •• a jH‘ej*li 

wloea* tii-o.]..irK and rhinh nan-r. 

(he devil him'i-lf V.fudd not \ani|ni'h. 
luia !i ie a ni.in." 

A'ui liidlier u-fi' ihev v.ne|ui')ied. 
I.•l^e :o{ avalnuchidtoni tie naemtain'. 
tin.' fid! n]K*a iliir Ibi-... InMt tlkuo 
withchdi'. xnui tle’iu inti' lie* 

rivii*. Tla-ir pr.'*,!'*'— a.i*. on,' '-.li'-- 
id (liuuij'li-. till tl.ev placMUinstaM’. • 
:h: aa of ■'-Uui. 

The l.i-t iu.ilrre.dv of ilie lhdeear> 
li*>n«* VI a^ h'-'S M'oei *'fill. On the iniij 
of Juir* 171-’. tiv i‘tlionsnul of thi"^“ 
hardy and di-fi'nnined ni«-n ai'p*'are«i 
before M 0 ‘*kholni, bringing with them 
in feit« rs tlse gtrirroor <»{' il,i!rpr>'- 
Tin«v. and deinc.iuling tim punUluncni 
of the lad les wijo had in^tigati'd :: 
war with Itussi.i, and a imw eiecliou 
of an heir to llie er»-vvn. 'blo'y were 
not to b:,* ]»ai-ineil by wtpuls; nml 
pvfu the next morning, wlien the 
old King i'Vcdi'riek, snrroimdeil l«y 
his general and gnants, rode ont to 
harangue (l.em, nil ho could obtaiu 
was llie rolcr.se of llu'ir jn'i^onor. On 
the other hand, tliey seized tiirec 


pieces of cannon, and dragged them 
to the square named after (iustavns 
Adolphus, where they posted them¬ 
selves. 

“ There were eight thousand men of 
regular troops in Stockholm, but these 
wore not all (0 be doivended upon, and 
it was neces.s.'iry to bring up some de¬ 
tachments of the puaixls. A company 
of Siuleiiandcrs who had tieou ordered 
to cross the bridge, went right about 
face, as soon as tliey came in sight of 
the Dalecarlians. ami <lid not halt till 
they reaclu'd the Kluiicgatc, which 
h.Tl been drawn n]>, so that noliody 
might j»a>s. It was now proclaimed 
with iK'nt of drum, that tliose of the 
3>aleearli;uisw ljosiumld not liavo left 
tlio city by tiv'o (fclock, would be 
dealt with as rebels and traitors. 
More than a ihou-and did leave, but 
th<* others stond firm. Coimsellors 
and gcneralc went to them, und ex- 
iK'i'ti'd tle-ni t'> olioilieuei*’ but they 
cried ran that they would make and 
unmake tlie king, aoeordiinr to their 
own g«»»d riirht and *leeive, and that 
if it waN#at!<‘jn| I'tl t«j hiinler them, 
tlie very eiiild in tin* (T.adle ^!u)n)(i 
meet no ncrc) at their hand-. !'•) 
give irreatcr weight to tlo-ir words, 
iheylired a er.nnou and s} volley ol 
niii-K«‘trv. bv vilrleh a uumscller’wiia 

killed. 

“ (h'd«a>* Were now given to (he so]- 
diei's to lire. l»ttt liny had ]Miy on the 
j>Of r jn;».'.'»nl«!, and only aimed at the 
house-, .-hattering the in Imn- 
droh- .tf winih;ws, Hut tl»e artilhuy- 
ineii were obliged to put mateh to 
toin-h-hole. nijtl a murderous fire of 
eanhier did exeenthm in lltt* nia^'Cs 
of the I>iih'<‘arlian>. Alany a white 
(.uni-ole V a- stained with the red 
heart'--b>.iod (.f its wearer; tiftv men 
fell dead n])oij| the spot, eighty were 
wo«nde<l ai»(l a crowd of otlie.'*s 
.spiMUg in to t he Xordersiri »m, or s« mglit 
U* fly. The reginu'Ul of bedy-guawls 
p«r-»icd ilieni, and drove the dis- 
eomJiied bouf.s into the artillery euuri. 
A fccvcre iuve-tigatioii now took 
jdaee, and the.-e (IntNlers after libeity 
wore puni-Wicd by imiuisoi.iiuiit and 
running the gaut:(h t. Their leader 
and five i'therswere liehe.'nlcd. 

“ Till* 3>alecari]ans are a tenacious 
and obstinate peojdi', and tluir cha¬ 
racter is not likely (0 cliaugo \ but 
God fori id ttiat they should again 
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tloem it nccc.^sarv to visit Stockholm. 
They were doubtless just ns brave 
iu tliG year 174>^ as in lo^l and 
148i ; but though thvji had not altered, 
the times had. C'iviiizalion and cart¬ 
ridges are iwvorful checks npw im- 
discipliued courage and an unbridled 
de.'irc of Hberty.” 

Keturning from Dalecarlia toStock- 
holtn, !Mr Hoas takes, not witliout 
regret, his final farewell of that city, 
and embarks for (iotlienburg, pas-»iiig 
through the (lotha canal,tthat splen¬ 
did inonnment of Swedish industry 
and j)erseverance, which connects the 
Baltic with the North Sea. lie passes 
the island of Mbrkli, on which Ls 
Hdiiingsholm Castle, nherc Marshal 
Banner was broiiglit up. A wind'>w 
pointed out in the thud .story of the 
ca-tle, at which Banner, when a child, 
was once playitig, wlieii he ovit- 
balaneed himself and fell out. The 
gromid beneath was har*! and rocky, 
but nevertheless he. got n\> mihurf, 
ran into the honso, and related liow a 
g.ar(lener had saved him by catehing 
him iu his white aproiR* ICn'iiiiry 
was immediately made# but, far or 
near, no gardener was lo be found. 
Bv an odd coim idence. Wallen.si» in, 
Banners great opponent, when a pau'** 
at Inn^pmck, also fell out of a high 
window witlmiu receiving the least 
injiirv. 

*On the first evening of tlie voyasre, 
tlio ‘‘tcamcr anclKU's for tin* night jn*ar 
Mem, a couiitry-seaf behuiging to ,t 
certain Connt Salt/.a. an eccentric old 
nobh-man, who traces his de.scent 
from the time of C'barle.s XII., uiid 
fancies himself a iwopln t and gliost- 
seer. Ills prcdi* tions relate nsnally 
to the royal family or country of 
Sweden, and are rci»eatcd from iiKuitU 
to imiulh thTougho\\t*CYery province 
of the. kingdom. And^hcre we. must 
retract an assertion we made some 
pages back, as to the possibility of 
•our .supposing this book to proceed 
from any other than a fiernian pen. 
Xo one but n Gorman would have 
thonglit it necossary or judicious to 
iatimdc his own insipid .sentiment¬ 
alities into a narrative of this dc-scrip- 
tlon, and which was meant to be 
printed. But there is probably' no 
conceivable subject on which a Ger¬ 
man conld be .set to write, in discus- 
tsiug w hich he w'ould niot manage to 
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drUe, hi, by neck and heels, a eeri.uii 
amount of sciidment or melajiliy>i\>, 
perhaps of both. Mr Boas, we are 
sorry to ?ny, is guilty* of this sin 
against good taste. Tlie .sU‘ann*r 
comes to an anchor about ten o’clock, 

ami lie gtHi's ashore with Baron K-, 

a friend ho has picked up on board, to 
take a stroll in the Pi*ophet’s ganlon 
at Mem. 'Jherc they' encounter 
MesdeiuoL‘‘ellesBI)baaiidVlfwa,h>Yrly 
ami roinnutio maidens, who sit in \i 
bow er of roses mulcrtho .shallow of an 
ninbr.ageous maple-treo,their arms iii- 
tertnined.theireye.sfiKOd uponanuxui- 
Immui, piping out Swedish melodie<, 
which, to our tW'O swains, prove seduc¬ 
tive as the MU)g>« of a Siren. The nnon- 
iH'.ini afi>resaUi Is kind enough tocoin ert 
iiitc» >iber all the tcee«, bii-hes. leaves 
aiul twigs in the \icinityof the yoting 
ladies with the Thor-/ind-()diii names; 
whilst to eom)tIetethUt’ierm'm Ni-inii, 
:i white bird with a y,aK,\v mfi nj».m 
its head .stands >eiitry upon a bran- h 
b<‘side them, the said bird being, we 
jiresunie, a lillliy sfjuoaling eoik.ito.i, 
although Mr Boas, gay d'-teiver that, 
he i>, e^ (dently wivl|i‘> us to inter ih.it 
it was an indigenous volatile of th'- 
pho'uix tribe. Sentinel (’oekatou, 
howi.-wr, was caught napping, and 
the garrison of the Imwmt h,id to urn 
for it. And iiow commences n seibs 
of liojv-c and fear.s, and doubts a;.:l 
anxieties, and >ighings and jier- 
plexith's, which keep the tender heart 
trf Boa> in u stale of agreeahh* palpi¬ 
tation, tliroagh fiiur or ti\e chaptei-^: 
at the eml of which lie steps on b<*ard 
the .-teain-lioat Chn*!tiana, blow>i ;ji 
imagination a farewell kiss to Mi>'« 
Kbha, of whom, by tin* bye, he Ims 
never obtained mure than iiaif u 
glimp-iC*, and aw aking, as he ti lls n*. 
from his love-dream, which we should 
call his uightmaro, sets sail for 
(‘openhageii. 

Of the varioii-> p!aee.s visited by- 
Mr J5ous during iiis ranibh*. few seeiii 
to have plca.sed him better than 
Copeiilingen, and he heroines ipiite 
enthushistie when speaking of that 
city, and of what he ^a^v there. 'J'he 
jileasure lie lunl in niceling Thor- 
waldsen Is perhaps in part the cause 
ofliis remembering the Danish capital 
with pcrnili.ir fiivour. He gives 
various ftetails eont;eralug that cele¬ 
brated sculptor, liii character and 
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liabit}«, and commences tlio cliaptor, 
which he styles, “A of Italy 

in the Kortli,” with a comparison be¬ 
tween Sweden niul Denmark, twocoiin- 
tries wliichfboth in triftiiij? and import¬ 
ant nmltcrs, but es|ic< i.dly ii* the cha¬ 
racter of their iniiubitants, arc far 
more diasimihir than from their juxta- 
)H>hitiun might have lieeu biipposcd. 
Listen to Mr Duas. 

“ On meeting an intcresliug fierson 
for the lirst lime, one frequently en¬ 
deavours to tra< e a resomldaiice ^^illi 
pre\ious aequaiutunee or friend. 
1 have a similar ]»ropensiiy when 1 
'vl>it interestingeities; bat Iliad dilli- 
culty in calling to mind any place 
to whieli 1 conlil liken t'opeulKigeii. 
JJctneeii Sweden and Deninuik gene¬ 
rally, there are more points of dilfer- 
enci* tliau of resemblance. Sweden is 
the land of rocks, and Denmark of 
tbre.-'t. Oehlcn^ehliigcl calls th<‘latter 
country, ‘ the lVe>li ami gra^^y,’ but 
he might also have added * 11)0 cool 
and wooded.’ 

‘•The Swedish language is ^nft and 
melodious, the Danish sharp and 
aecentnated. fhe furimu* i.s better 
Miiied to lyrical, the latter lo dramatic 
poeiry. 

“ VVhen a Swetle laughs, ho alill 
look.s more serious tliaii a D.uie who 
is out of humour. In Sweden, the 
peojde arc quiet, even when indulg¬ 
ing in the ]>leaMjre;s they love be^t ; 
in Denmark there is no ]deasiire 
wiflimit noi.<4.‘. In a ]K)litienI jioint of 
view, the ilifl'erenec between the two 
nations b equally marked. Iteyoml 
the Sound, all domonstration.s arc 
made with fierce earnestnops: on this 
side of it, satire and wit are the wca- 
JK«H emYdoyed. (.)n the one hand 
shells and heavy artillery, on the 
other, light and brilliant rockets. The 
Swedes have much liberty of the 
press and very little humour; the 
Danes have a great deal of humour 
and small liberty of the j)re.«.s. As a 
people, the fonner are of a choleric 
and melancholy teinperaincnt, the 
latter of a sangitinc and phlegmatic 
one. 

“ Whilst tJjc Swedish national 
hatred is directed against Kiissm, that 
of Denmark takes Kiiglund for its 
object. Finland and tiio llcot arc not 
yet forgotten. 

“The Swede is constantly taking 


off his hat; the Dane always shakes 
bands. The former is courteous and 
sly, the latter simple and honest. 

If Denmark lias little simUarlty 
with its nortiierii neighbour, neitheV 
lias it any marked jiohit of resem- 
blauce with its southern one. It 
always reminds me of the tongue of a 
balance, vibrating between Sweden 
and (ici*uiauy, and inclining ever to 
that .side on which the greatest w eiglit 
lies. Thus, its literary tendency is 
(icrmait, its political one Swedish. 

‘•'J’he best comparison that can bo 
made of Denmark is with Italy; and 
to me, altliougli I shall probably siu'- 
jniK* the reader by saying so, Copen- 
iuigeu ajtpears like a part of Home 
trausplanied into tlm noilli. In some- 
degree, perhaps, Tborwald.^cn is an¬ 
swerable forthisimpressiun; forwhcrc 
lie ^Yorks and ci'i'.atcs, one is apt to 
fancy one.H lf surrounded by that warm 
southern .atinuspherc in which nature 
and art best llouri>h. M'heu ho re- 
Im-ncd toCopeiihngoii, it wa.s a festival 
day for whole po])nhiiIon of the 
city. A cre^j' of gaily (I^cs^ed sailors 
rowed him to laud, and whil.-t they 
were doing so, a rainbow .<nddcnly 
a}t]«eared in the heavens. The miii- 
tiliulc UsM'iiibh'd on the shore set up 
a .'ihoiit of jubilntion, to sec that tlie 
.^ky itself assumed Us brightc.>t tint.s, 
to eeiebrnic the return of their fa¬ 
vourite. 

“1 had been told that I should not 
see Tliorwaldsen, because he was 
.«taying witli the Countess Stainpe. 
This lady is about forty years of age, 
and possesses that blooming onhon^ 
point which makes up in some wo- 
iiion for the loss of youthful freshness. 
Slic became acquainted with the artist 
in Italy, and fascinated him to such a 
degree that lu^^nade her a present of 
tin* whole of his drawings, which are 
of immense artlsticnl value. She ex¬ 
cited much iU-wiil by accepting them, 
but at the ^amc time it must in jus¬ 
tice be owned, that Tliorwaldsen is 
nnder gi\^at obligations to her. He 
had hardly ^ariived in Copenhagen, 
wJion innumerable invitations to 
breakfasts, dinners, and supnci's were 
poui'cd upon him. Kvery body w anted 
to have him; and, as he was known to 
loTC good JNug, the most snmptuous 
repasts were prepared for him. The 
sturdy old man, w ho had nerer been 
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ill in bU life, Itccomo pale and sickly^ lost 
his taste fur work, uud was in a fair 
w’ay to die of an iiuliffcstion, when 
the ConntessStainpe stepped in to the 
rescue, carried li’un tdf to her eomitry- 
seat. ami there tittetl him \\\^ a studio. 
His health spewlilyreturued. and with 
it the energy for which he has always 
been remarkabhs and he jin fully re* 
sumed the chist l and motlfnin*; stick. 

‘‘ I had scarcely set foot iu the 
streets of C'oj'eiilsageii, \\,lion 1 saw 
Tborwnidscn cominy: towards me. I 
was sure tliat 1 wus uot ndstnKvu. for 
no one who has ever looked upon that 
fine benevolent ronutenauec. that Ion*? 
silver hair, clear, liigh forehead and 
gentlyMuilinirincuth—ho lias 
ever ^.ized into those di\iae blue 
orbs, wherein creative i> 0 W‘ r .veenis so 
sweetly to repose, could e^er forget 
them again. I went up and .>pohQ to 
him. lie rciiunnhered «ietnime<Uately, 
shook ruy hand with that luiplivaliug 
joviality of manner wUicli is i)eculiar 
to him, and invited me iuto his hon^e. 
He iuluibits till: ('harlotienhiir:', an 
old chateau on the Kuujtr-m uniarkt, 
by cros''ing the imier ci'int of nbich 
one reaches his studio. My mu«t de¬ 
lightful nioiucnt'* in (’o])eu)iageu were 
pa.sse(l thei’C, looking ou he 

worked at the .^tatties of deitiivs and 
heroes—he hiinseif more inii>trioiis 
than them .all. There tiiev* stand, 
those lil’elllM' and iiiiinortnl groups, 
displaying the most w onderful variety 
of form and attifiule, and yet. strange 
to say, ThonvaUlMMi scarcely (“ver 
makes n>c of a model. Ilis ino-it re¬ 
cently commenced >Y 0 vks were two 
gigantic allegorical figures, Samson 
aiid^Kscnlapius. Tlie fir>t w;is alroafly 
completed, and 1 myself saw the 
bearded physiognomy of Misculapiu.s 
growing each day muf^* diMiiiet and 
perfect liencath the cuuuuig hand of 
the master. The .statnes rejircscut 
Strength and Health.'’ 

■ In his hoosc, and as a private 
individual, Tliorwaid^eu is as amiable 
and estimable as in his studio. In the 
centre of one of hU rooii^s is a four- 
sided sofa, which w'as embroider^ 
expressly for him by the fair hands of 
the Copenhagen ladies. The walla 
ore covered with pictures, some of 
thrai TCiy good, others of a less de¬ 
gree of merit. They, W'erc not ail 
iKinght on account of their excellence; 
Thonvaldsen purchased many of 


them to assist young artists who were 
living, poor and iu dillieultics, at 
Home. Dressed in ills blue linen 
bloneo, he expiniuod to his visitor the 
subiucta of these pictures, without llic 
slightest tinge of vniiity iu his manner 
or words. None of the dignities or 
honours that have been ahowtued ii)Hm 
him, have iu the slightest degveo 
turned his head. Allable, chciriot, 
and even-temi'Cred, he appears to 
liuvM* pre>er\ed, to Ids pre.seut age of 
>i'ity. much of the joyous light- 
lu'nrleduc''S of viuitli. M'ith gnat 
glee he related to Mr Iloas the trick 
he had played the hreliiteets of the 
church of Our Lady at (’opeuhageu. 

*• Arcliitects jjre oli.-itinali* pe(»]>}e,*’ 

>aid he, '*anil one must kuon how to 

manage them. Thank (bid. d^ai is a 

knowUilire which 1 po>’ioss in »tohrable 

degree. When tlio churcli of < >i!r Lady 

built, the architect ltTt.-t\ ni'die** 

on eillier side of tlie interior. «md these 

wci*e to contain the twelve ujio-lUr. 

Ill vain did I rejuv-cut to them ibat 

''I iitue-s were meant to be looKrd at ou 

all .'*ide.'!, and that iiolnulv ci'Uld •‘••e 

«• 

through i\ stone wall; 1 imjdored, 1 
coaxed them, it was nil iu vain. 
'J'lieu thought I to myself. In* is lH‘>f 
.'^*r\'eii who serves lilniMdf. and Ihen'- 
iipon I made tlie statues a gtH»d half- 
fo4it higher than the niehes. Von 
should lune seen the length ot the 
architects’ faces when they found 
this out. lint tlie> c-mld imt help 
theiiHolve-^: the inferiiai seiilrv*bo\< 'i 
were bricked uji, and iny ajiosth'-^ 
.'taiul out upon tludr pode.^tals. as you 
may have si'cu wlicu yon visited the 
church.” 

^‘honvaldsen is di'votcdly .nttnclied 
to Cojieuhagcn, and lias ina<le a j>rc- 
sent to the city of all his work.'i and 
collections. niMni condition that a fit¬ 
ting locality should be prejiared i jr 
their reception, and that tin- museum 
.'^bould bear his name. The king g.-ivy 
u wiug of the Christianshiirg for tlii.s 
jmrpoKe, the call for subscription.^ wa< 
entUu.^IosticalJy rc.spondcd to, aud tlm 
building is note well advanced. Its 
style of architecture is uuoslcntations, 
and its row's of large windows will 
admit a broad decided light upon the 
marblo groups. Pending ite eomplc- 
tion, tlie cnajority of the statnes aud 
pictures are lodged in the palace. 

Mr Boas ajijH'ars bent u|>ou cstab- 
UsLfng hid poiallcl between Denmark 
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and Italy. He trneos it in tlic fond¬ 
ness of the Danes for art, poetry, and 
music, iu tlicir gay aud joyous cha¬ 
racter, and hi their dress, lie cn 
dlMHivers on Itnliun pimchiucllo figiir- 
iiig iu a Danish pu]>pct-sho^' *, and as 
it Mos during the month of August 
tliut he found iiiiuself in Duninark, 
the ■^u•iUhcr was not such as to di>i>ei 
Ins iilubiuns. 

It would be ciTouoousr he says, 
“to suppose that Danish costumes 
weaken or obliterate the idea of a 
.southeru retfioii c*n\e.'ed by this 
country. Aliolognese j)rufe-'^orwould 
not think of co^enng his liead with 
tlu* red cap of a J^az-jarone, and JJo- 
imui marehe.sji'. divss t!i« n»>ilve.s, like 
Danish conntesM-s, according to tlic 
Journal dcs National cos¬ 

tumes iu all countrii‘.s have taken 
refuge in villagi-', ami the peasants in 
the e«^ irons <»t (.'ojM-uhagen hiueno 
rea>o!i to be a>h;um‘d t»t their garb, 
which is iKJth >Uo\vv and pictures^jue. 
Tlie men wear roumi hat- ami d:iik- 
bhie jaekit'^. lined with scarlet and 
adtu'neil with long glilioriug rows of 
buller--ha|M‘d lmlton<. Tlio women 
are Mry tasteful in their attire. Their 
<Isu'k-greeti gowus, with vaii*'gatod 
border.-i, roav'h down to tli>-irl;<e!s. and 
the .dioulder-.->irap «»f theelosi h iilting 
InwUliee is a band of gold hue. Tlie 
chief paims are beslonetl upt.n the 
ijcaU-dre.-s, wlncii isvaruai- in ii>la.-h- 
ion. sometime.^ eoiuiio-etl of th.^r 
white stud', with an embroidered 
lappet, fulling douii upon tlie neck; 
.soiUftimcs of a cap of many colours, 
lien^ily enilm>i«leivil with gold, ami 
having broacl ribamls of a red puri»!e, 
whieli tluilor oM-r the shoaitlei-. <»ne 
meets i'very where with this origin.nl 
4 *ort »»f co.stume; for tlie j«*asant 
women repab iu gre;U numbers to the 
festivals at tin* \ artoii.s towns, ai.d iu 
C(»peuhagen they are employed as 
nurses to the childi*en of the lilgher 
classi’s. 

“ During my sojourn in the Danish 
capital, the w'eather was so ohliging 
os iu no way to interfere with my Cis- 
alpiuc illiisioits. Tlie sky continued 
a spotless dome of lapis-lazuli, out of 
w'hich the sun bc.aincd like a Imgo 
diamond; and if now aud then a little 
cloud api^arcd, it was no bigger thou 
a white dove flitting across the blue 
expanse. The days were hot, a bath 


In the lukcw'nim scascarccly cooled 
me, and at night a soft di'eamy sort 
of rapoui* spread itself over the earth. 
I only remember one single moment 
when the ]>ecitliariticB of a northern 
climAc made themselves obvious. It 
was in theeveniug, and I was return¬ 
ing witii my friend Uul>t from thede- 
iiglitful forest-park of Friedriclisbcrg. 
The sky w os one immense blue prairie, 
across which the moon was solitarily 
wuuderiug, w hen suddenly the atnio- 

siiherebecaliieilliimiuatcdwithabright 

uud flery Hglit; a largo darning meteor 
rushed through the air, aud, bursting 
with a loud rei>ort, divided itsell* into 
a hundred dazzling balls of lire. These 
disnjipeared, and immediately oftcr- 
^vards a w hite mist seemed to rise out 
of tliO earth, nud the stars shuue more 
dimly than before. Over stream aud 
monduw rolled the fog, in strange fan¬ 
tastical shapes, thmtlng like a silver 
gauze uinongtheiree-stemsand foliage, 
till it gnidually wove itself into one 
close and impervious veil. To such 
aJlp^‘arance^ as these mu.<t legend’s of 
el\ ca and dTii iea owe their origin.” 

It is soimfthing mther new for an 
author to iDiroducc tuto his book a 
criiiciam of another wotk on the same 
subject. 'This, Ii>lr Boas, who appeals 
to In- a l)old man, tolcTably confldent 
iu Ills own capabilities aud acquire¬ 
ments, ha.s done, and in a ^ eiy anm- 
.-iiig, uUhoiigh not altogether an uii- 
oljectiouable luauucr. lie must be 
sanguine, howc' it, if he expects his 
reader.^ to place implicit faith in his 
impartiality. Under the title of “A 
U'uur iu the North," he devotes a long 
ci).i]der to a bitter attack on the Coun¬ 
tess llalm-lluhu’sbookof that uamc. 
Here is it.s couimencoiuciit:— 

“ A year previously to myself, Ida, 
Countess llalm-llahn, liad visited 
Sweden, aud ftie fruit of her journey 
was, as i.s infulUblo with that lady, a 
book. AVhen I anived at Stockholm, 

jieople were just roiidiug it, aud I 
found them highly itidiguaut at tho 
nonsense and misrepresentations it 
contains. AVhcii a German goes to 
Sweden he fs received as a brother, 
with a waraith and heartiness whiclt 
should make a doubly pleasing im¬ 
pression, if wc reflect bow* important 
it Is in our to preserve a mutual 
confldence and good-wiU between na¬ 
tions. >yhon meddling persons mako 
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tlio perfidious attempt to ouibittcr a 
friendly people by scoffing and abuse, 
there should be an end to forbearance, 
and it becomes a duty to strike iu v’ith 
soothing words. We must show the 
Swedes how such scribblings aiv ap* 
preciatod iu Germany, lest they should 
think we take a pleasure in ruliculmg 
what is noble and good." 

And thereupon, Mr Boas docs 
“strike iu,” ns he calls it; but how¬ 
ever soothing his words may prove to 
bis ill'Used Swedish friends, we have 
considerable doubts ns to their emol¬ 
lient effect upon the Countess, suppo- 
aiug always that she coudoscends to 
read them. He hits that lady some 
very hal'd knocks, not all i«f them, 
perhaps, entirely uiidcsened; makes 
out nu e«eUent case for the Swedes, 
and proves, much more satisfactorily 
to himself than to us, that Madame 
Hahn-IIahn is of a very inferior grade 
of bookmakiug tourists. 

“In the first place" he says, “I 
declare that her work on Sweden is 
no original, but a dull imitation of 
Gustavus ICicolais notonou> book, 
‘Italy, as it really is.’*' Like flmt 
anthor, the Countess labours as>ida- 
ously to collect together all the darkest 
shades mid least favourable points of 
the country and people she 
exaggerates them when she finds 
them, and invents them when she 
<k»cs not. For the beauties of the 
country she lias neither eye nor feel¬ 
ing: she iutcntioually avoids speaking 
of them, and her book is meant, like 
that of Nicolai, to operate as a warn¬ 
ing, and sci^re away travellers. The 
good lady says thu very explicitly, 

* Traveller are 1>cginniug to turn their 
attention a good deal to the north, 
for the south is l)ccomlng insufficient 
to gratify that universal rage for ram¬ 
bling, with which I m^clf, as a true 
child of the centur}', am also infected. 
But the north is so little kiiown—l, 
for my part, only knew* it through 
Dial's poetical landscapes—that one 
feels Involuntarily disposed to deck it 
with the colours of the south, because 
the south is beautiful, aifd the north 
is said also to be so. Thus one is apt 
to set out with a delusion, and I think 
it will therefore be an act of kindness 
to those who may visit ||veden after 
me, if 1 say exactly how 1 found it.' 
Uncommonly good, TGustavus the 


second. But It would be unfair to 
Nicolai to assert that his book is as 
dull and nonsensical as that of the 
Countess llalm-Hahn. lie went to 
Italy w'itli the idea that it never 
rained thpre, and that oranges grew 
on titc hedges, as sloes do witli us. 
This was childish, and one could not 
help laugliing at it. But when liis 
imitatress per|>etLinlly lainents and 
complains, because on the Maelcr 
lake, under the 09tU degree of lati¬ 
tude, she does not find the sultry 
southeru climati'—it becomes worse 
thau childish, and one is eompeUed to 
pity her. The Countess chanced to 
hit u{K)u a cool rainy monili for her 
>L«.it—1 am wrong, she was not a 
month in Scandinavia altogether— 
nud tlirreit]K>n she cries (mt os if she 
■\scrc drowning, and despises both 
country and people." 

It Is en^y to understand that there 
can be little sympathy between the 
(‘oimtess llalm-llahii, an iiiiagluativo 
and soinewliat capricious fine lady, 
with strong ari-locratic and exclusive 
teudcncies, and such a inattci‘M»f-fact 
person as Mr Boas, who, in sj»lte of 
ins .Mmtimeiitality, which is a sort of 
national infirmity, and although he 
infonus us in one part of tils book that 
he is a poet, leans much more to the 
practieal and positive thau to the 
imaginative and dreamy, and we 
moreover suspect is a bit of a demo¬ 
crat. Jlaviug, iiowevcr, taken the 
Countess en ffripjH\ as the French call 
it, he shows homo mercy, and, it must 
be owned, displays some cleverness in 
hitting off and illustrating the weak 
points of her character and writings. 

“ Hardly," he resumes, “ has the 
female Nicolai reached Stockholm, 
w hen she begins with her insipid com¬ 
parisons. * The golden brilliancy of 
Naples and the magic spell of Venice 
arc here entirely wanting.* Is it pos¬ 
sible? Only see what striking remarka 
this witty and travelled dame docs 
make I In the next page she says 
‘ U|K>n this very day, exactly one 
year since, I was in Barcelona; but 
here there is nothing that will bear 
comparison with the land of the aloe 
and the oran^. 'J'hree years ago 
1 was on the L.ake of Como, in that 
faiiy garden beyond the Alps! Fivo 
years ago in Vienna, amongst the 
rose-groves of Lmtenburg ; ’ &c. 
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Who cares in what places the Conntcas portrays. Though equally likely to 
has hecii ? Surely it U enough that induce into error, it is the plcasautcr 
she Inn! written long wearisome hooks fault to those persons who merely read 
about them. Every possible corner the tour for amusement, without pro¬ 
of Ituly, Sj^ain, and Switzerland k posing to follow' iu the footsteps of 
dragged laboriously in, to furtjish fo^^ the t<mrist. Your complaining, giiim- 
coinparisons; and soon, no doubt, a bling travellers arc bores, whctlier on 
similar use will l)e made of Egypt, paper or in a post-chaiKo; and, truth 
Syria, and Mesopotamia. These to tell, wc have noticed in othcre of 
comparisons are Invariahly shown to the Countess’s books a disposUion to 
be to the disadvantage of Sweden; and look on the dark side of tliiugs. But 
nltlimigli the lady is oftentimes com* this Is not always the case, and, when 
pellod to confess to the beauty of a she gets on congenial ground, she 
Swedi-h landscape, she never forgets shines forth as a writer of a very high 
to qualify the admission, by obser- order. Witness her Italian tour, and 
ving bow' much more beautiful such lier book upon Turkey and Sj ria, with 
or such a place was. For example, which latter, Kiigdish readers have re¬ 
sile is st.'tnding one night at her win- cently been made acquainted through 
dow, looking out on the M.-teler lake, an admirable translation, by the ac- 
*1 wraiq^cd my nmnlilla shivcringly cninplisbed author of t'nkb Siukefy. 
around me, stc]»ped back fr(»m the She has her little conceits, and her 
wiiidiiw', shut it, uml said with a slight little fancies; rather an overweening 
sigh : In Venic** the moonlight nights ]»ride of caste, and contemjd for the 
were very dill'erent.’ Hcally this would j»lebeian multitude, and an addiction 
be hardly credible, did any other to filling loo many pages of her books 
than a countess a«sure us of it.“ with small personal and egotUtical 

“ Every thing in Sweden Is dis- details uboijt herself, and her scusa- 
agrceable and adverse to her; roatls, tions, and ^lal drosses she wears, and 
hou.s(‘s, food, people, and money ; Imw thin she*i.«. and so on. But with 
rocks, trees, rivers and llowers; but all her faults, she is unquestionably a 
csyM'cially sun, sky, and air. Shol.'ilks very accomplished and clever WTi^r. 
without ceasing of heavy clotuls and Her criticisms on subjects rclat^#^ 
l>ouring raius, but even this abun- art, and especially her originall!Bi 
dance of w ater is insnlUclent to miti- sparkling remarks on painting and ar- 
gate the dryness of her hook.” cliitecture, although qnaltticd by Mr 

*• I am ahvays sorry,” says a witty Boas .is twaddle, stamp her at once 
French writer, “when a woman Ik*- as a womau of no common order. l?he 
comes an author : 1 w ould much has ]trofound and poetical conceptions 
rather hhonmiaiuedawoinan.” Hoes of Beauty, and at times a felicity of 
Mr Boas, perchance, partake this ini- expression in presenting the effects of 
pliednphiion, thatauthorshipunsc.xcs; nature and art upon her own mind, 
and is it therefore that he allow.s him- tliat strikes and startles by its novelty 
self to deal out such hard measure to and power. As a delineator of men 
the Countess Ida V Even if wc agreed and manners, she is remarkable for 
with lus criticisms, w*c should quarrel sha'wduoss, snbtlc perception, and 
w'ith his want of gallantry. But it is fnithfulnoss that cannot be mistaken, 
tolerably evident that if Madame Should our readers doubt our statc- 
Ilalin-Ilahn, finding herself on the ments, or haply Mr Boas tnm up liis 
shores of the Baltic, Iu a July that noscatthcoul6gium,wc would simply 
might have answered to December refer them and him to the last work 
in the sunny clinics she ha<l bo re- that lias fallen from her pen, tbo 
ccntly left, allowed her account of I^-ttersfrom the Orient, and bid them 
Swedes and Sweden to be Bliadcd a open it at the page w hich brings them 
little en noir by her owm physical dis- to a Bedoulh encampment—a scene 
comforts; it is evident, wc say, that described with the vl^ur that belongs 
on the other band, our pi'escnt author, to a masciiline understanding, and all 
either more favoured by the season, the fascination which a feminine mind 
or less snsceptible of its mflugnee, sins can bestow.« 
equally in the contrary extreme, and Still w'c are free to confess that tho 
throws a rosy Unt over all that he Countess has written i>erhaps rather 
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too mach for tlic time slic hitB been maklD^, I aUo feci that such au accu- 
about itf aud thus laid herself open to satioii should be supported by abun- 
an accusation of bookiuakiug, the ])rc- daut proof, and such ^oof am £ ready 
vailing vice of the jwseiit race of to give.’* 

authors, llie incorrigible and uut- Oh fyc, Boas! llow* can you bo 
ciless 3dr Boas docs uoi let this’^iass. t^utliless ? Besides the impolicy of 
“The question now reiinniis to be exposing the tricks of your trade, all 
aske<V’ says he; “AVhydid IJalluhn- this is very spiteful iudecd. rouuould 
Uahn,upoii lea^iligacount^v in nliicU almost tempt us» wen,* it worth while, 
she had passcU u couple of weeks— to takeupihccudgtOsiu earnest indo- 
a country of the hingiuigc of which fence of the calumniated Conutcss,aiid 
she coiifes.*!!*^ herself ignoninr. and to give you a crack on the pale, wliiili, 
with which she was in every respect as Maga is regularly translated 
thoroughly dis]>loase(k deem it ij)cum>’ into German for the iKiuefit and iui* 
bout on her fortliwith to write a thick pl*o^ enu iit of your countrymen, would 
book roucerning it ? Tlie answer is entirely finish your carecT, whether 
this: her pivteiided impulse to au- as jjoct, tour-writer, or any thing else, 
thorsliip is merely feigned. othen\ise lint.-yeeiug that > ourcollceit^aJl<l iiuu- 
she would not have troidded herself bratlon^ have aifonied u> one or two 
any further altout such a wean.'^ome good laughs, and coiL>ideri«g, uiorc- 
couutry as Swedeu. Xlirough three omt, that ytm are of the uumU'r of 
hundred and titty page» docs she drag those Miiall fry nith ^^hil.il it in atiuo.'it 
herself, gnmibling as '•ho goes; a etmdesceusiouforustoineddh',neniU 
single day mnst (tfleii liii a score of let you oil', and elo.si' thi.s notice of 
pages, for travelling costs money, and your book, if not nith entiiv aj>])rohii- 
the honoranum is not to be tle-]»i-ed. tion, at lea.'-t with a moderate UKxd of 
If 1 thus accuse tlie Counig.-s of book- praise. 

f 


iior«r-in xiixtJ in* wat.i.-. 

■V. 

/ *'* Chanok of air! rhaiige of airl*’ Ham the Xonnan—the death-phu*e of 

Kveiy body was in tlie >.une story, .loan of Are; we liad devi«»ed liiihi 
“ Medicine U of no «se,’'said the doe- tours and detours all over the mys- 
lor; “ a little change of <cene will set terious himJ that sent Ibrth the eon- 
all to rights again.*’ I loohetl in the querors of Kngland; hut mmiu there 
thiUrs fiiee—slie was certainly vi^ry earn** •• a frost, a nipping fnKt,“—urn 
]>aln. “And how buig do yon think we to be boxe<l «p in an hotel in 
.she should stay away from home?** a Freni*h town the whole No, 

*• Two or three months will stock her we must go somewhere, where wc can 
with health for a wlnde uar.” Tw'o get a country-house—a place on the 
oy three months!—oh, whs»t a century swelling side of some romantic liill, 
of time that is, now that we have where we can trot ulsmt all day ujH)n 
railroad** all over the w'Vid. and «team ponie.s, or ramble tlirongli fluids ami 
to the ryTamid.-*—where in all the meadows at our own sweet w ill. So 
wide earth arc we to go? S«j we grjt we gave up all thotigliu of Bonen. 
maps of nil countries, and to»»k advice •* I'll tell you what, sir,” said a sym- 
froin every one we saw. We shall patiiiziiig ncighlHmr: “when J came 
c<*rtturdy go among lulls, wherever we home on my three years’ leave, 1 left 
beautiful scenery if tve can—hut theprettiostthmgyoueversaWjajHT- 
4iill6 and fresh air at all (p-ents. Wc feet paradise, and a bungalow that 
beard of fine open downs, and au oc« was the envy of everj* inait to the 
casional tempe-st, in the neighlwnr- district.” “ WellV"! said with an 
hood of Boneii. A steamer goes from enquiring look. lt*a among the 
PortsmoBtli to Havre, and another Neilghcrries; and os for bractog air, 
delightful little river-boat Up the Seine, there IsnH such a place in the whole 
For a whole daywc had determined w'orld. XmcrelymcDtionit,youki)ow; 
on a visit to the burial-place of Wil- it's a little too far off^pei^aps; bnt if 
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you like it, it Is quite at your sor\*ice, 
I assure yon.” It was very tempting, 
but three months was Hcurccly loug 
enough. So we were at a nonplus. 
Si'otlniu! wo thought of; anil the Cum- 
bcriaiui lakes; ami the .Malvtm hil0| 
and the PeakorJ^erhyshirc: amlwhere 
we tuight finally have fixed cau never 
bo known, fi»r our idons wore dtM-ided 
liv tiu; advieo of a frioiul, uhieh was 
reiulored iiTC.<Ntiblc by lx iijg backed 
by his own ex)KTioiicc. “ (Jo to 
■VValos," he ^a^d. “ 1 lived in stich a 

beautifid place there ihn^o or lour 
years ng<^m tlie ValooJ (»l:isbury— 
a lovely open spsiee, with liilN all 
rojiild il~aiimh*alile nceeiniriodjuiiin 
at the 'J'lire** and the nuist 

civil and obliging landlord tliat ever 
oiVere<l good eiitiTtaiinneiit tor man 
anti bea.**!.” Out came the maps 
again; the route ua.^i carefully stu- 
diisl: and one day at the cml of May, 
we ft'un<lour.'elvcs, eight people in all, 
viz., four chihlren and tuo maids, in 
a rnilwav coaeli at (Jd*-)"*!!, tiz/.ingiip 
to Ihii-ing-toke. '1 Inu'e •*iu h a lei'l- 
ingoflile and eanu Mnc'-sahoul arail- 
way carriage;—the peri»etual shake, 
ami the continual suing, .-wing, on 
and oi», without n moment‘> pans*-, 
with the quick, bustling, bivatlile>s 
.M»rt of tramp of tin* e»-iiie—all lhe<e 
thing-, and forty <»ihers, put me in >iKh 
a 'tate of inie«-e aetiv ij v that 1 lelt as 
it J kept a sin*]*—i>r wa.'? a ]u\iilignm.s 
man upon 'Change—or w;»s fiyiiig up 
to make n fortune—or Inul .-Jiddenly 
iieon c.dled to form an administration 
—t.r had become a member«if tl;e pn.*.c 
riug, ami waygoing up to light white- 
headed Hob. However, on ihi.s occa¬ 
sion I was not called u|»on either to 
overthrow whito-headi-d Hot* of the 
ling, or long-headed Hob of the ad- 
jniin<tration ; and at Hasmgsteke we 
sa-hleiily found ourselves, liag and 
b.igg.tge, wife, maids, and chiblnn, 
str.!sdiug in a foiloni oml di.'ifou'colal'* 
manner, at the doc‘r of the stail' U- 
hoiise; while the train i*nr.-i;cd ir.s 
ct>nrsr. and had already tlisappearetl 
like u dream, or ratijcr* like a night¬ 
mare. Tlicrc wore at least hal»-a- 
dozen little carriages, each w'ith one 
hor.se; ami the drivers had, each and 
all of them, the audacity to ofier 10 
convey ns—luggage and all-^sixtecu 
miles across, to Reading. "Why, 
there was not a vehicle there that 


would have held the two trunks ; and 
as to conveying us all, it would have 
token the united energies of all tbo 
Flics in Basinghtoke, with the help of 
the Jiidustrious Fleas to boot, to get ua 
to ouf destinutiou withiu a week. 
While in this iKjrplexing situation, 
wondering what peoide could possibly 
want with se.eli an army t>f boxes 
and bags, a quiet-looking' man, who 
had Stood by, chewing llie lash of a 
driving-whij) in a very pUIiosopliical 
manner, said, riea.se .-ir. I ll take 
you all.” My good tViend, have 
you seen the w hole jiarty V** “ Uh > es, 
J brought a bigger nor yourn for 
fids here train—we have a liy on pm*- 
pu:.e.” What a seu.-ible muii lu* must 
liave been who devised a vehicle so 
much required by unhappy sires that 
are ordered to remove tlieir Larco for 
ch:iiigc of air I “Hring lound tho 
ark," we cried: and hi a minute caiuc 
two very Uamli-ome lior.<es to the 
door, drawing a thing that was an 
aggjMvaictl likeness of the old hack¬ 
ney coucIk*^ with a slight cross of an 
oimiibn.< ill il> breed. It licJd m-vcii 
iii>Idc with feifect cum', and Would 
have held as many more as might bo 
rcqulj\-d : and it carried all the lugtrago 
on the top with an air ol us much 
ca.M’ iL«j if it h.iU oiih* been a bonnet, 
uml it was rather proiul tlau other¬ 
wise of its heatl-diess. The drlwiig 
.«e.tt wa.< as cajiucluiis as the other 
])aria of the machhie, and we liad 
miKii ^utero^ting eoiiversatK*n witU 
tlie .Icliu—who.-e epithets, we 01*0 
^ony to say, as aii|)lied to raihoads, 
were of that da-s of adjectives called 
tlie enqiliaiic. 'I'liere i& to i>e a ero.<'> 
line very sliorily between Basingstoke 
and Heading, uniting tlie South- 
Western and tireat Western Kail- 
ways—and iht». what :.>« to beeomo 
f»f the tremendous Vi-liide and its 
driver? Tlie roaeli, to be sure, may 
be retained as a .-peeimen of Hrelulig- 
nn7gian tly, but my frioml Jehu must 
npjn'ar in the cliarm ter of Othello, 
and confess that “his nccupath-n'.s 
gone." 'I'liank heaven I j'cojde wear 
bcHd.s, and iifany of them like to h.avo 
them cleaned, so, with tho help of Day 
and Martin, yon may live. “ Tliat’s 
the Dnke's gate, sir,” he said, pointing 
with his whip to a plain lodge anil 
entrance on tl^e left liaiid. ** Tho 
lodgc-keopcr was his top g«t>oin at 
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the time Waterloo —aud a very 

nice place lie has?.” 'i'liis was StratU- 
lieldsaye: there Aveiv miles ami miles 
of the most beautiful jilantatiousi all 
the fences in excellent mdor, the cot- 
tap:es along the road clean amt com¬ 
fortable, and every symplom of a good 
landlord to be seen as far as the eye 
could reach. 

If it wasn't for all this here lug- 
gage,” said .leliii in a coiifulential 
whisper, with a backward jerk (‘f his 
head towards the moving pyramid in*- 
liind us ; we might go through tiie 
park. The Duke gives jicrmission to 
gentlemen’.^ carriages.” 

So the poor man deluded himself 
witli the thought, that if it \n cr'n't for 
the b.'indboxos. no iniglit initster 
as fre»b from the hands of Cork and 
Spain. 

That's very kind of the Duke.*’ 

“ Oh, hcV the best of gentloiuon— 
I he.ars the best of characters of him 
from his tenants, aud all the poor folks 
round about.” Now here wa< our 
driver—rather ragged than othen\ ise, 
and as poor as need bo—^Tiearing evi¬ 
dence to the character of the greatest 
man in tlicsc degenerate days, on 
points that are perhaps more iinjK»rt- 
ant than some that ill be dwelt on 
by UU biographer.-*. I’lio l>cst of cha¬ 
racters from his tenants and tlicpoor; 
—well, glorious Duke, I ^lmU always 
think of this when I jxad about your 
victories, aud all ^ our great doings in 
peace and war: and vheu people call 
you the Iron Duke, and tlie great .sol¬ 
dier, and the hero of Waterloo, I shall 
tlilnk of 3 *ou as the hero of Strath- 
ficldsaye, and the best of characters 
among your teuauts and the i>oor 
folks round about. . 

** Does the Duke ofteu come to 
Beading?" • 

“Xo; very .coldom.* 

I should have thought he would 
come by the Great Wcsteni, and drive 
across.” 

“lie!” exclaimed the driver, giv¬ 
ing a cat to the near hoi>e by way of 
itdicisiDg his observation. “ He 
never comes by none oT their rails. 
He don’t like ’em. He posts every 
step of the way. He’s a reg’lar gen- 
tteman, be is, tbo Duke.” 

And in tbe midst of conversation 
like this, we got to Reading. Tbrongh 
some uTctclied streets vc drove, and 


then througli some tolerable one.-*; aud 
at last pulled up at the (treat West- 
cni Hotel, n large handsome Imuso, 
very imu' the Railway station; and 
iu a few minutes were a*? comfortably 
4hh*d as if we Imd traveliwl witli a 
couple of outriders, and had ordered 
our rooms for n month. The sitting- 
room liad three or four wiiidou.'?, of 
whicli two looked otit upon tiie tenui- 
iins. At these the uhole party were 
soon happily stationed, uatching tiie 
dirterent trains that came sweeping up 
and down every few minutes; long 
luggage trains, pursuing their licavj* 
way witli a business-like solidity 
worthy of their great weight and 
respectability; short dapper train-*, 
that seemed to take a sjmrt up the 
road as if to try their w ind aud con¬ 
dition ; aud occasionally a mystiTiiuis 
engine, sipieaking, an*! his«;ing, ami 
roaring, and then, with a sueces.<ion 
of curious Jumps aud i»auting.s b.ack- 
ing itself hall’ a mile or .so down the 
ctuiive, aud then sjduttering ami dash¬ 
ing out of .«iglit JH if madly intent 
upon suieide, uml in seanli of a >ton<‘ 
wall to run it.s head upon. As to 
feeding surprise at the uumUr of ac¬ 
cident the oiih' wonder a scnslblo 
man t'un entertain on the subject i*:, 
tiiat there is any thing but accidents 
from morning to night. And yet, 
when you look a little closer iuto it, 
every thing seems so .admirably 
managed, that the chances are thou- 
i*auds to one ngaiD.st any misfortune 
occurring. Every engine seems to 
kuow* Us place ns act'iirately os .1 
cavalry* charger; the language at»o of 
the signals seems very intelligible to 
the Iron cars of the Lueifer.< and Heel- 
zebubs, and the other evil spirits, w'lio 
accni on every line to be the active 
agents of locomotion. Why can’t the 
directors have more Christianlike 
names for their moving power ? 
What connexion is there betweeu a 
beautifid new engine, shining In nil 
its finery—the personification of obe¬ 
dient and beneficent strength—with 
the “ Infonial,” or the “ Phlcgcthon,” 
or the “Styx?" Are th^ awaro 
what a disagrocablo association of 
ideas is produced in the students of 
Lcmpiit;rc*8 classical dictionaiy by 
tbe two last names? or tbc Charon or 
Atropos ? Let these things be mend¬ 
ed, and let tiiom be called by sonm 
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»noi*e inviting apiiellilinus—XcUou, 
St Vincent,llodncy, Watt, Arkwright, 
Steplicnsou, Milton, Slialwpcarc, 
Scottbut leave heathen mythology 
and (liKbolic geography alone. Aa 
night began to close, the sights aM 
sounds gn*'v more strange aflU awnn. 
A great naming eye made its apjicar- 
ance at a distiince; the gradual lKK)m 
of its ai>proach grew louder and 
luiuhr, ami its look l)ecame redder 
and redder; and then we watched it 
roll otf into the darkness again, on 
tlic tuher bide of the station, on its 
way to Hath—till, tearing np at the 
rate of forty miles an hour, came an¬ 
other re(l‘e 3 *ed monster, breathing 
horrihle name, and seeming to Iniru 
it- \\ a^' through the sahle livery of the 
night with the slnuigth and straiglit- 
ness of a red-hot cannon-ball. And 
then we calletl for candles and went 
to bed. 

The train >v5is to pass on its way to 
r»ri>l<d at half-iiast eleven, so we had 
jdcniy of lime to see the lion'« of 
invading—if there had been aiu' aui- 
maL*» t)f the kind in the m ighbourhood 
—but after a short dottuir in the 
street, and a glimp?e into the coun¬ 
try, we found ourselves irresistibly 
attracted to the railway. The scene 
here was the same as un tlie previous 
nii;ht, and we Mere more and more 
c<»nliimed in our opinion, that, next 
to llie sea or a navigatde river, a r.ail- 
vay is tlu* jdeasante.-t (»l»ject in a 
rural view. As to the impostors w ho 
extort thousands i»f pounds from the 
unha]*py shandiolders, on tlic pretext 
that the line will be injurious to their 
estate.-, they ouglit at once to be sent 
to Ihixton for obtaining money under 
fal-e i*retences. It gives a greatly 
iiiciva.-ed value to their lands, as may 
be seen by the suj)crior rents lliey 
can obtain for tlic farms along the 
line; and as to the picturo^(|uene.-s 
of the landscape, it is only because 
the eye is not yet accustomed to it, 
nor the mind embued with railway 
ns.'^ociatious, that it is not considered 
a finer object” than the level giecn- 
cry of a park, or the hedgerows of a 
cultivated farm. I'ainters have al¬ 
ready begun to see the grandeur of a 
tempestuous sea ridden over by steam¬ 
ers ; and before the end of the next 
war, some black “ queller of flic ocean 
flood,with short funnel and smokc- 


blacUened sails, will be thought us fit 
a theme for poetry aud romaiico, as 
the Victory or the Shannon. 

Knowledge, which w’c arc everv 
W'licrc told is nowadvancingat railway 
speedf is still confined within very 
narrow limits, we arc sorry to say, 
among railway clcrk.>j and other offi¬ 
cials. They still seem to measure tho 
sphere of their studies by distance, 
aud not by time; for instance, not 
one (»f the employes at Reading could 
give ns mose infunnatlon about Bris¬ 
tol than if it liad been three da^s* 
junnicy roniovcd from him. 'J'lircc 
hours conveys us from one to the 
other—and yet they did not know the 
name or situation of a .single inn, 
nor where the boats to Chepstow sail¬ 
ed fi-oni, nor whether tlierc wjerc any 
boats to Chep.stow' at all. In ancient 
times .such ignorance might be excus¬ 
able, when the towns were really* a- 
di.^tant as London and York now are; 
but when three hours i.s the ulmo.st 
limit, and every half hour the com- 
numientiou is kept up lietween them, it 
stnick us a^oiuething unaccomitablo 
that Bristol Jiouldbesuch a complete 
terra {moyHitu to at h‘a.st a dozen 
smart-looking individual.^, who stamp 
oil* the tickets, and chuck the money 
into a dra" er, w ith an easy negligence 
very gratifying to the beholder. Ro- 
mciuberiug the recommendation of 
the Koval Western Hotel given us 
by a fi'ieiul, wiili iho whisj»cred in¬ 
formation tliat the turtle was inimit¬ 
able, and only ihree-and-sixpence a 
ba.«iu; wc stowed away the greater 
jiortion of the partv’ iu a first-class 
csirriago, and betook ourselves in eco¬ 
nomical seclu.-ion to a vehicle of the 
second rank. Aud a first-rate vehicle 
it was—belter in the absence of stuff¬ 
ing on that warpi day, than its more 
aristocratic companion; and iu les.'i 
than three minutes wc were all spin¬ 
ning down the road—a line of human 
and other baggage, at least a (juarler 
of a mile iu length. 

At Swindon we were allowed ten 
miuute.s for rcfreshmcnt. Tlie great 
luneluug-rooiii is a v<iy spieudid 
apartment—and hungry 'passengers 
rubhed iu nt both duel's, uiul in a 
moment ('Instercd n>mid the conntors, 
and were busj* in tlic demolition of 
pies and sandwiches. I'lider a noblo 
arch the coimkra me placed ; the 
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attc'udants occupying a space between 
them, so that one set attend to the 
gormandisers who enter by one of 
the doors, and tlie rest on the others. 
It has exactly the etfci't of a majes¬ 
tic mirror—and so completely was 
this my impression, that it was with 
the utmost difiicnlty I persuaded my¬ 
self that the crowd on the othoi* side 
of llie arch wa^ not ilio reflection of 
the company upon this. Exactly 
opposite the })Iace wheiv I stoml—^in 
the act of eujoving a glass of shern.' 
and a bifcait—1 dUcovcjvU what I 
took of coulee to be the counterfeit 
pix'.-v’utiucut of myself. AVhat an 
exlraftrdinarymirror,! thought!—for 
J saw a prodigious man. with enor¬ 
mous w liLskcrs, ramming a large veal 
!e ii!io his moutli with one hand, and 
oi ling iu the ollu r a lundderof por¬ 
ter. I K)ok«-d at the gla'<- of sherry, 
and ga\e the Int uit a more vigor<»u.s 
bite—alas! it had none of the tiavour 
of the veal and ]K»rter; so 1 discoverod 
that the law of optics wa.< nneUanged, 
and that I had escajicd the intUetiou 
of so vorachnis a double'^angor. 

The country round i'hippenli.un I- 
as htantifid a- can be conci iveil: all 
thcfniit-trev'* were iu full bh>'*soin,an<l 
we swept through long tracts of the 
richest and prettiest orehanls we ever 
aaw*. Half and farm, and uinatoil 
grange, passed in rapid ?.«eee<;>i<m: 
and at last the fair city of Jlath lU'e 
like the queen of all the land, and 
looktHt dowji from her palaces and 
towers on the. faire.«t champaign tliat 
ever queen looke<l njKm lK.*fore. 8c4*ii 
from the railway, the ii]»per part of 
the town s<M‘ins to rise up from t!t<‘ 
very midst of orchard.^ and gardens: 
terrace above terrace, hut .-till with a 
great flnsh of foliage ladween : it is a 
pity it ever grew into a fa^hiniiuhlo 
watering-place : flioi^h. even now, it 
is not too late to amend. Like some 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes, fed 
from her gentle youth upon all the 
sights and .sounds of rural life, she is 
too beautiful to. put on the airs and 
graces of a belle of the court. 
her go back to her country ways—her 
wallu in the village lanes—ber seam- 
pers aoOBs the holds ; she w’ill be 
more itelly captivating than if she 
ww redolent of Park Lane, and never 
missed k dratving-room or Alniack^s. 
Bot here we are at Bristol, and must 


leave our exhortations to Bath to a 
future opportunity. 

It is amazing how rapidly the pas¬ 
sengers disperse. By the time our 
tnmks and boxes wore all collected, 
c station was deserted, the empty 
rriageV had wheeled themsclvcjj 
away, and we began to have involnu- 
tary reniinisccnccs of Campbell's /Mat 
Jl/on. ICartb's cities had no sound nor 
tread— SO it was with no slight grati¬ 
fication that wc beheld the cad uf ah 
omnibn.<t beckoning ns to take our phice 
on du' outside of hi.s l>uss. The luggage 
had been swung down in a lump 
through a hole in the floor, and by the 
time we reached the same level, by 
the iK'riphrasis of ,a stair, rveiy thing 
had been stowed away on the r'H»r, 
where in a few moments we joined it; 
.and careered through the street.^ ol 
Bri.'tol, A>r th<' first time in oiu* lives. 
*• 1)0 \oii gv> to any hotel near the 
quay w’horc the (..’hep'-tewv steamers 
start from?" wa-i our first enquir)*; 
but iKifore the chariiUeer hud time to 
remove the tobacco from his cheek, 

to let foi 1 h the words of song, a 
gemltMuan who sat behind iw very 
kindlv interfeivd. “ The York Hotel, 
sir, i> ijuite near the river, in unice 
quu't s<juan‘.and tin* most coml'«.*rtable 
hou'^e i ever w as in. if they can give 
you accommodation, you can't be in 
Ix'lter qnarler<.'^ Next to the praise- 
\s'orthinevS.-> of ,a good Samaritan, who 
take'! care fd' iIkj houseless ami the 
Kfranger, is tlie im rll of the Ixiievolent 
individual who tells you die giml 
Samaritan's address. We made iq> 
our minds at once to go on to the 
York Hotel. 

‘‘For Chepstow, nr?*’ said the 
stranger — ^ a beautiful place, but by 
no mean.s equal to Linton in Xortii 
Hevim. Do yon go to Clie})slo>v 
RlniightV’’ 

“ As S(>on as a boat will take ns: 
we are going Into Wales for chango 
of tur, and the sooner wo get there 
the lK‘iler.” 

‘• Change of air!—there isn't such 
air in England, no, nor any vberc 
else, as at Linton. Why don’t you 
come to Linton ? You can get there 
in six hours.” 

“ But Welsh nir is the one recom¬ 
mended.” 

Xonscosc. There’s no air in 
Wales to bo compared with Linton. 
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IVe tiled tlicm both—so have Imn- 
dreds of other people — and as for 
bcanty and scenery, and walks and 
drivc.^, Linton beats the whole world.” 
AH this was very diffittnlt to rosist; 
but we set our minds hrmly 011 
Throe Cocks and (ilasbnryvafc, and re¬ 
pelled all the temptations of the pern 
of the Xorth of Devon. Every hour 
that took ns nearer to our| 5 oal,brou;;ht 
out the likeiie.^.s we had formed of it 
in our hearts with greater relief. A 
fine .®:ecluded farm—of wliich a few 
rooms were fittetl up as a house of 
entertainment—a wild liili ri<ing gra¬ 
dually at its back — a mountain- 
stream rattling ami f<»aniing in front 
—nil round it, swelling knolls and 

hcatlivmonntains. AVIiat Ii.id Linton 
• 

to show in (*pposilion to ciiarms like 
the.se V We rejected the ailvice of our 
good-natured eounsellor with great 
ivgret. more e-pe* ially as a stjourn in 
Linton would probably have enabled u.s 
to cultivate bi.s furtlnT aefpuiintance. 
The York was fojjnd all that be de¬ 
scribed—< lean, rpiiet, and eomftirt.able. 
When the vouiigfrv had fini<lu‘dtheir 

«r “4 

dinner, away y\ e all set on a v<iyage («f 
discovery t<» Clifton. I'p a hill we 
climbed—whirl! in many neighhoitr- 
hoesN would be ihongtit a iiiountaiu 
—ami pa.ss^ d paragtuis. and circuses, 
aud cre.scents, on left and rigid, won¬ 
dering ^}i<*n we were ever to enn rge 
into the open air. At la«t e reai he»l 
the top—a given eleViKion siiiToniidod 
on two .sides by vfreet.s and >illa.s— 
crowned with ii ciirious-lookiug obsor- 
Tutmw, and ornamenttd at one end 
with a strange building on tlie Aory 
edge of llu‘ clilV ; being one of tlu* tcr- 
m/w/of 1 Ik ^nsjieiision bridge, liieli got 
thus far, and no further. Cuing aeruss 
the Green, the sight Is the most grand 
and striking wc ever sau'. Far down, 
skirting its way round clil^^ of prodi¬ 
gious height—whieli, howev»*r, except 
when they arc ijuarried for building 
purposes, are covered with the richest 
foliage — along their whole descent 
winds the Avon, at tliat moment in 
full tide, and covered in all its wind¬ 
ings >vith sails of every .shape and 
hue. The rocks on the opposite side 
arc of n glorious rich red, aud consort 
most beautifully with the green leaves 
of the'plantations that soften their 
ragged preciiiiees, by festoomng thorn 
to the very brink. Then there are 


wild dells running back in the wood¬ 
ed parts of the hill, and walks seem 
to be made through (hem for the cou- 
renienoe of maids who love the moon 
—or more pi'obably, and more poeti¬ 
cally too, for the refreshment of the 
toiling citizens of the smoky town, 
who wander about among these syl¬ 
van recossw, w’ith their wives 
and famine.^, and enjoy the wondrons 
beauty of the landscape, without hav¬ 
ing consulted Burke or Adam Smith 
on the caiaH’S of their delight. As 
you climb upwards tow'anls the ob¬ 
servatory, y(»u fancy yon are attend¬ 
ing one of Jbicklarid’s IctUnres—the 
whole l.angnage you hear is geological 
and i*hiloiJopliic. Aliunt a dozen 
men, with little tallies before them, 
arc disjiorsfd over the latter part of 
the ascent, and keep tempting you 
with fo>5-ililVroas specimens of the 
oolite formathm,” “tertiaty,” “silu- 
rian,” ‘‘ ^aurian,” “ stratibcatiun,” 
“ carlwimtVrous.” It was quite won¬ 
derful to hear such a stream of learn¬ 
ing. and to see. at tlu* same time, the 
vigour of 4hese terrene philo?(»phors 
in pidi-yliiug^tlicir specimens upon a 
whc(st<uu', hud e]>uu their knees. A 
few >liilling? j>ut U" .all in possession 
of meimnhils of Clifton, iu tlic .‘^bape 
of little jflabs of iHilVrcnt strata, po- 
li>ljed on both sid('«, ami ingeniously 
moulded to re.«embU* a bc(*k. A little 
further tip, we got bc.siegml by .another 
body of the Clifton .Samaritans, the 
pixipi'icturs of a troop of donkcy.«, all 
saddh’d aud bridled in battle nn*ay. 
Into the hands of a venerable matron, 
the owner of a vast number of donkU\«, 
ami Ino or three rajiged nrehiu.^, who 
acted .T** the Widdieumb'? of the caval¬ 
cade. M'C cctinmitted all the yomikers 
for an hour's jov, betw'eea tlu* turn¬ 
pike and !>ack, and betook ourseivca 
to a seat at tlw ledge (*C the clilV, and 
“gazed nith ever new delight*’ at 
the noble landscape literally at our 
ft'Ct. Blit the hour qi.iekly pns.sed; 
the donkeys resigned their load ; and 
wc slid, as safely as could be expected, 
down the inclined jdanefbatconducted 
us to the Y&rk, We did not expon- 
meut upon the turtle-soup, as wc Iiad 
Iweu advised to do at the Koval West¬ 
ern, but some Bristol s.alinon did as 
well; and after a long consultation 
nlmut boats, and brc.akfast at an early 
iiour, >vc found we had got Ibrongh 





our (luy, u'.ul that hitherto the journey 
had ofiered nothing but eDja>*mcnt. 

The morning lowered; and, heavily 
in clouds, but luckily without rain, m*c 
efiected our embarkation, at eight 
o'clock, ou board the Wye—asyacioiis 
steamer that jilies every day, accord¬ 
ing to the* tide, between liristol and 
Chepstow. \Vc were a numei'ous 
crew, and had a steady captain, with 
a face so wcalhcrbcatcn that we coii- 
clndcil his iiavigiition had not been 
couiined to the Severn sea. The first 
two or three miles of our course w'as 
tiirough the towering dills and wooded 
chasms w c had admired from the Clif¬ 
ton Dowii. I'or that part of its career, 
the Avon is so beautiful, and glides 
along with such an evident aim after 
the ])ictun?sQuc, that it is diiHciilt to 
believe it anything but au ornamental 
piece of water, adding a new feature 
to a splendid landscape : and yet this 
meandering atream is the pathway of 
nations, and only inferior in the extent 
of its traffic to tlie Tliaini*s and .Mer¬ 
sey. The shores .soon sink into com¬ 
monplace meadows, amk.wo emerge 

into the Sovoni, which «is about five 
miles wide, from tijo month of the 
Avon to that of the Wi.e. AH the 
way across, new headlands open np<in 
the* view ; and, far down the cljannel, 
j’OU catch a glimpse of the Flat Holm^, 
and other little islands; while in fr<»nt 
the IVel.^li hill** bonud the prospec t, 
at a con.«iderablc distance, and form 
a noblebackgi'oniul to the rich, wooded 
plains of llloniuontiislure, and the 
low-lying shore wc arc approaching. 
Suddenly you jat round an enormous 
rock, and find yourself in a river of 
fitill more sylvan gentleness tlian the 
Avon. Tim other passengers seemed 
to have no eyes for the picturesque— 
porimps they had seen the .sccnciy till 
they were tired of it^ an<l souic of 
them were more pleasantly engaged 
than gaping and gazing at rocks and 
trees. Gro«i>cd at the tiller-chains 
were four or five people, very happily 
employed in looking at each other— 
a lady and gonticroan, in particular, 
seemed to find a i>ccDliar pleasure in 
the occupation; and were instructing 
each other in the art and mystery of 
tying the sailor's knot. Time after 
time the cord refused to follow the 
dlnctioiu of the girl’s fingers—very 
whlt^ fingeiv they were too, and a 


vciy pretty girl—and, witli untiring 
assiduity, the teacher renewed Itis 
les-sou. Wc ventured a j)ro])lu'cy that 
they would soon be engaged in the 
twistingof a knot tliat would n<»t be 
quite so CvOsy to untie as the sailor's 
slip that made them so hap])y. 

Oil we went on the top of the tide, 
roundiug iwomonlorio.-, and gliding 
anjongb(»«ky boM ors .ami u iMHlcd dells, 

till at Inst ourpuutiag convex cr juintcd 
no more, and xvc lay aloiig.sid<‘ tlu‘ 
pier of Chepstow, 'i'lic tide at flu's 
place rises to the incredible height of 
fifty, and sometimes, great occa¬ 
sions, of seventy foot; so they have a 
Hoatingsort of foot-bridge from the 
vessel to the shore, that >iiiks ami 
rises with tlic Hood, eonne* led xviiU 
the land by olong.iliiig non 4haip<, 
and illuslratiiig the n]iv ami d>>wn^ of 
life in a very reiuarkal>!“ m.umcr. I 
xvUl not aitemiu l<» (h*>4 lil.e < 'hi-p-iow 
on the present oecusioii. for a >lav in 
it did not enter into our plan. Tin 
'J'hree Cocks grew in int*‘re*-i tlio 
nearer we got to tln-ir inl(.-re'-tin'; 
nbofle. V'e determlm d to hurry for¬ 
ward to Abergavenny—tlu-nce to sriid 
a inij.'ive of enquiry O'! to the aeconi- 
modafioU'i of tl.<' lu».''tel—to go mi at 
onco, if wc eouM he received—and 
(leaving all the lumber, inelmling il.,- 
maid^ and the ytumger th:!«lren) to 
make .1 <eries of voyage^ of ili>eov<Ty, 
that would entitle u^ to become meiii- 
Uts of tlie Travellers* Club. 

A Coach was on the strami n ady to 
start for Monmouth; u xvhisfKT ami 
ha!f-a-crowu fecenred the whole of the 
inside and two se.'it'ioiil, uga’m^t all 

concurrent'*; and tlic Wye, the boat, 
the knot-tying pas-ei)g(*j's, were all 
loft behind, and x\e began to cliiub 
the hill U9 fast as two uu-erablo-ic»ok- 
ing horiies could crawl. A leader was 
added w hen we had g<>t a Jlttlc way 
up; but as they iKglccfed to 
our cuaclimaii xvith a whip long 
enough to reatb luwond liis wheeler';* 
ears, our unicorn jnirsiied tho even 
teuor of ills way' xvlih very slackened 
traces, while our friend sat the picture 
of indignation, with his AmtTJiwjel- 
lum in his hand, and iinplorea all the 
male population who overtook us, to 
favour him by kicking the unhappy 
leader to death. An occasional l>c* 
nevolent'Chrlstian comjffied with liw 
request to tlie extent of a dig witli a 
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stout l»cK>t under the rib ; but c%'ery 
noiv nnd tlicii, the fnribund Jarvoy 
apologiijcd to us for tlic slowucss of 
our course by asking—" Won’t I serve 
him out v'heu I gets a whip!” A 
whip he at la>t got, and made up for 
luitt time by belabouring tbu luzy 
cul{>rit in a very scicutiiic manner; 
ami having got U8 all ioto a gallop, he 
became quite pleasant nud coinmiini* 
cative. All the people in Moiimouth> 
shire arc Welsh, that is very clear; 
mid Moiunoutb:;hirc is ns Welsh a 
county as Carnarvon, in spite of the 
maps of geographers, and the circuits 
of I he J tidges. The very faces of the 
|H‘u| !e are evidence of tlu'ir TnlTy- 
hood. >Ve have had no experience 
>et if they cany out the ])OCuHar 
ideas on the rights of proiHUty, attri¬ 
buted to TaflTy in the ancient legend, 
»s liicb relates the method that gentle- 
xnati took to supply himself with a leg 
«jf beef and a manow boue; but their 
voices and names are redolent of 
leek^ and no Act of Parliament can 
evetfeako them Knglish. Von might 
as pas^ an Act of Parliament to 
make iUir friend Joseph Hume's 
‘•pt.«*»-hcs English. And therefore, 
througbonl the imnative, we shall al¬ 
ways consider ourselves in Wales, 
tillWe cross the ^'veru again. We 
trolhd round the park null of a noble 

• •‘tat called Pearcefield, and when 
VC h.*^ crowned the ascient, onr delm 
♦tnn-d round with an air of great ex- 
uilatio.u pulling itn his horses at tlic 

•line i ime, nn<l saiu—" There! dul on 

• \ov see a sight like lhatV ‘This is 
the Double View.” ]Ie might well 
be proud—ft>r such a prospect is not 
to he ci|ualh.>d, 1 .sliould think, in the 
world. The Wye is close behov jou, 
with its rieh f-iuks, fiwned over by 
A ma"» • crag, that forms the 
mosi (oi. . nous featurotd* the laud- 

, iiid ill the distance is the 
river Severn, pursuing its ehinhig way 
M’Kvngii the fertile valleys of Glo’stcr- 
i»uc, and by some drerptio nVus, for 
wliiili w(‘ cannot account, raised ap- 
pa:Viuly to a great height above tho 
level of its sl^tor stream. It has the 
appeal am» of being conveyctl in a 
vast artifici.ally raised crabankmeut, 
laugidng into scorn the grandest 
miuedncts of ancient Itomo, and bear¬ 
ing perhaps a greater resemblance to 
the lofty^licdded Po in its passage 
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through the plains of Lombardy. T*lia 
combination of the two rivers in the 
same scene, with the pccoliar charac¬ 
teristics of each brought pi'oininenUy 
beforc^tho eye at once, make this one 
of the finest "sights” that can be 
imagined. The driver seemed satis¬ 
fied with tho sincerity of our admira¬ 
tion, and, like a good patriot, evi¬ 
dently (xmsidered our cncominnis as a 
]>ersoiial compliment to himself. The 
wltolc of ihp drive to MoniiioatU is 
through a succession of noble views, 
only to be equalled, as far as our 
travelling experience extends, by the 
stage on the Scottish border, bet^veeu 
Loiigtown and Langholm. But soon 
after tlii^, the skies, that had gloomed 
for a long time, took fairly to iKUiriog 
out all the cats and dog.s they pos¬ 
sessed iqxtu our miserable heads. 
All umbrella on the top of a coach U 
at all times a nuisance and iucinn- 
iiraiicc, so, in gloomy resignation to a 
fate that was unavoidable, we wrapt 
our mantle round us, aud made tite 
most of a bad bargain. To Mon¬ 
mouth we gothic lost, aud to our great 
discomfort found that it was nuirket- 
(luy. and tii.it wc had to disi»ute tho 
)>os.wssiiiii of a joint of meat wUii 
sfune wet and hungry fanners. AVe 
compromised the matter for a beef¬ 
steak, for which wc had to wait about 
an hour; and having .<een that tho 
whole of the garrison was well sup¬ 
plied, we proceeded to make enquiries 
AS to the best method of getting on U> 
Abergavenny. Pindlng that infoi tua- 
tiou on a matter so likely to I'emovo 
a remunerative party from the iun 
was not very easy to be obtained 
from tiio denizens thereof, wc umdo 
our way into the market. The 
civility of the natives, when their in- 
terosU ai'C not cfAiccmcd, is cxtr.iur- 
dhiary; aud in a moment we were re¬ 
commended to the Beanfort Anns, a 
lioti l that would do honour to Kdiii- 
bnrgli itself—had ordered a roomy 
chaise, and procured the services of a 
man w ith a light cart, to follow as 
with the hcivk*y luggage. The sky 
liegan to dear, the ]K)StiUiou trotted 
gaily on, aud wc left the county 
town, not much gratihod with our 
exjicrienco of its smoky room.’! .nuj 
tough beefsteaks. We followed tho 
windings of tho Xi'Othy, a stream of » 
very lively and frisky disposition, 
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paafdog a s^at of the Dahe of Beau* 
fort| who seems lord>panimoiint of 
the county, aud at length camo iu 
view of the noble ruins of Kagland 
Castle. But now we were wisep than 
we had l>con at the early part of the 
journey, and had bought a very well 
written guide-book, by Mr AV. If. 
Hiomas, which, at the small outlay of 
oue Shilling, made ns aa learued ou 
the AVyo, with its associated scenery 
and mins," as if we had lived among 
them all our days. Inspirctl by his 
animated pages,’ w'c descanted with 
the profonndcst erudition, to oor as¬ 
tonished companion on the box, 
about its inachicolated towers, and 
the finely proportioned luullious of 
the ball. “ Jf yon asooml the wuils of 
the castle," we exclaimed in a par¬ 
oxysm of enthusiasm, as if w o were 
perched on the TCiy top, *• you w ill 
see tl\at the castle occupies the centre 
of au nudnlating plain, checlicred with 
white-washed famt-house.**, fields, 
and noble groves of oak. The tower 
and village of Kbaglan lij at a short 
distance, pieturcsrpiely sfragglhig and 
irregular. To the north, the l><j!d and 
diversified forms of the Craig, the 
^gar Loaf, Skvrids, and Hlorengo 
mountains, with the outlines of the 
Ilattcrals, perfect the scene in this 
direction: whilst the ever-varying 
and amphithcatrical boundary of this 
natural basin, may be traced over the 
Blacuavons, Craig-y-garayd, (close 
to Csk,) the Gacr VawT, tlie round 
Twm Barlwm, the fir-crowned top of 
Wentwood forest, Pen-cae-Mawr, 
the dreary heights of Newchnreh and 
I>crsoder; the continnation of the 
same ran^ past Llanisben, the white 
church of which is plainly visible; 
l^lleck, Craig-y-l>prtlt, and the 
highlands above Troy Park, .where 
they end.” We were going on in the 
same ea.sy and off-hand manner to 
describe some other pecnliarities of 
the landscape, when a sudden lurch 
of the earring brought the book we 
were fnrtircTy pilla^ng into open 
view, and we were forced, with a very 
bad grace, to cODfes.s our obligations 
to Mr W. H. Tliomas. A veiy 
bMUtifal min it is, certainly, and wc 
made a vow to devote a day to ox • 
ploring Its remains, and jndging for 
ourselves of the accuracy of the guide¬ 
book's description. Even if the road 
bad no recommendation from the 


lovely openings it gives at every tnm, 
it would be a pleasure to travel by it 
in sunshine, for the hedges along its 
whole extent were a complete ram¬ 
part of the sweetest smelling May. 
Such milc« of snow-white blossoms we 
never saw before. It looked like 
lltania's bleaching-ground, and as if 
nil the fairies bad hmtg out their 
white frock* to dry. And the haw¬ 
thorn blossoms along the road were 
emnlated on all the little terraces at 
the side of it; (he apple and pear 
tn'ps wciv in full bloom, and every 
little cottage rejotml in Its orchai’d-— 
so that, with the help of hedges and 
fruit troc«, the whole earth was In a 
gkm- of beauty aud perfnmc—and wc 
jirophocy this will be ft famous year 
for cid(T and peny. .Micrgaveniiy 
ha« ;i veiy b.ad approacli from Mon- 
uioutli. amt MT dreaded a repetition of 
the delays and toughnespos we had 
just escape*! from; how great theiv- 
forc w.a.^ onr gratification when wc 
pulled up at tlie door of the Angel, 
and won- .-'liown into a splendid rotun, 
tliirty-fiv«‘or forty feet long by twenty 
wide, secured bedrooms n.s clean and 
coinfortable jus heart could de.<ire, and 
had cveiy tiling we a.^ked for with 
the preei>iou of clockwiirk and tlie 
mpidity of steam. The Tliree Cocks 
liegan to descend from tlie lofty place 
they held iu onr esteem, and we re- 
.«olv<,*d for one day at lemd to n*st 
contentedly in such comlbrtable»)uar- 
ters, and look about ; so forth wo 
sallied, and in the course of onr pil¬ 
grimage speedily arrived at Aberga^ny 
(.^'lsl)c. TiUk oi‘ picturesfjiiencss! this 
wa.s picturesque enough for poet or 
painter with a vcnwancc—great thick 
walls all covered over with ivy, 
crowning a round knoll at the upper 
jiart of the town, and looking over a 
finer view, wc will venture to say, 
than th.it we have just described as 
seen from Hagland; and to complete 
the beauty of it—the comforts of 
modem civilization imiting themselves 
to ancient magnificence—the main 
walls have been fitted np by one of 
the late lord.s into a pretty dwelling- 
honse. which i.s at this moment occu¬ 
pied by one of the surgeons of the 
town. Tliis is the tme ttsc of an an- 
tiqne min—this is replacing the coat 
of mail with a rain-proof macJdntosh 
—the st(‘cl casque of Brian de Bots- 
guiibert with the Kilmarnock night- 
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cap of Bailie Kicol Jarv’ic. And in 
this Instance the change has been ef¬ 
fected with the greatest skill; the 
coat of mail and steel cascjnc arc 
still there, but only for show; the 
innckuitosh and n>$rhtcax» «ire the 
habitual dress : and few dwellings in 
onr poor eyes arc comparable to the 
one, that outside has the date of the 
crimatli:rs, nnd iii.'^idc, the ccmvcnicn- 
coH of J 645. The town has a noble 
^(ly-guard of hills nil roinid it; and 
poivhed high tip on almost tnaeccssible 
ledge'*, arc little whitc-w.allod cotta¬ 
ges, that made os long for the wings 
of a bird to fly up and inspect them 
closer; iin other ino*k* of conveyance 
would be either speedy or safe, for the 
sides of th<‘ inoiniuiitia arc nearly per¬ 
pendicular, and would have put 
Ihiugltis's ijorse to its mettle tv hen he 
w'as on a vu-it to Owen (llcmdowr. 
Jlark, gloomy, Tartarean hills they 
af)p<‘ar. and no woinler; for their 
whole interior is coinp(»sed of iron, 
and day and night tliey arc gUiunuT- 
Ing ami >nioking vv itli a Inuidrwl lire’*. 
They have a dreadful, •*tem, mefallie 
look about llicm. and are as ditrerent 
in their contignralion from the chalk 
hills of Hampshire as thaj are from 
chec'se. S(jme day we shall ascend 
their dusky sides, and dive into Pluto’s 
drear th nnains—the iron- vvtirks. - a god 
who, in the pre*i(.'nt state <»f railway 
speciilatimi, might ctisily be eoiifonud- 
cd with PUflus; and with this and 
many other good restdiuions, wo re¬ 
turned to the hospitable care of onr 
friend Mr Morgan, at the Angel. 
iNext day was Sunday, and very wet. 
\Vc slipped across the .street and 
heard a very good sermcii in the 
morning, in a large handsome i hnrch, 
wddeh was not qtiito so well filled as 
it ought to have been, and were kept 
close prisoners all day afterwards by 
the niirclenting clouds. 

But our object wn« not yet attained, 
and we resolved to start off with fresh 
vigonr on onr expedition to the 
Three Cocks. It was only two-and- 
twenty miles off; our host, witii none 
of the spirit that, they say, U always 
found between two of a tVado, spoke, 
in the highest terms of the Vale of 
Clasbnry, and its cleavi and comfort¬ 
able hotel. He also made enquiry for 
na as to its present condition, and 
brought back the pleasing-intelligence 
that it was not full, and that wc 


s])Oii)d find plenty of accommodation 
at once. This did away with the ne¬ 
cessity of writing to the landlord, and 
In a short time we were once more 
upon {ho road, rnaitls and children 
inside as usual, nnd a natty postilion 
cocking his white hat and flicking his 
little whip, in the most bunquious 
manner imaginable. Through Crick- 
iiovi-oU Mc went without drawing 

bridle, and w'ent almost too fast to 
obsme sufiicicntly its very beautiful 
situation; ])ast noble country-seats, 
bower and hall, we drove; and at 
la‘<t wound our .'Solitary uay along 
a cau.'JS-road, among some pasto¬ 
ral hills, that ntminded us more of 
Dnmfries-shire than any country we 
have ever scon. I’he road ascended 
gradually for many miles; and on 
crowning the elevation, we caught a 
very noble extensive view of a rich, 
fiat, thickly-wooded jdaiu,that i)ore a 
great resemblance to the imotiuallcd 
ueiglibtnirhood of Warwick. Down 
and down we trotted—hills and 
heights of aik kinds left beliind us— 
tree.s. shrubs, hetlgcs, all in tin* fullest 
leaf, lay for mflt*s and miles on every 
side; and the scenery hud alK>ut na 
much resemblance to our ideal of 
a Welsli luudM'ajK', a** ditch water to 
champagne. Through this wilderness 
of sweets, stifling and oppressive 
from its very rtchuess, we drave for a 
lung way, looking in vain for the hilly 
regioji where the Three Cocks had 
taken up their abode. At last wc 
saw, a little way in front of us, at the 
side of the road—or rather with one 
gablo-ciid pnijeeting into it, a large 
white house, with a mill appearing to 
c<institn(c one of its wings. “ The 
man will surely stop here to water the 
horses," wa.s our obsen'ation ; and so 
indeed^o did—jQid as he t’arew the 
rein loWe over the off horse’s neck— 
there! don’t you see the sign-board 
on the w.'ill ? Alas, aln.s, this is the 
Three Cocks I An adniirablo fishing 
quarter it must be, for the river is 
very near, nnd the coimtr}' rich and 
beautiful, but got adapted to our par¬ 
ticular ca.<e, where mountain air and 
free exposure are indispensaWe. But 
if it had been ten times less adapted 
to our imrpose wc had travelled too 
far to give it up. 

“ C an you t ake m in for a few week s ? ” 

The landlord langhed at the idea* 

1 could not find room for a single* 
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indtvldnnl, if yen gave ino a (iiouftiind 
pounds. A piirty 1ms been nith me 
for some time^ and I can't even say 
iiow long they may stay." 

And, corroborative of this, ?re saw 
at the window our fortunate extruders, 
who no doobt congratulated them- 
selves on so many points of the law 
being in their favour. Here, were m o 
wtuck on the tiucenV high road— 
tired horses, cooped-np children—and 
the Three Cocks as unattainable as 
the Philosopher’s stone. The sympa- 
thming landlord consoled ns In our 
/lisappolntmcnt ns well ns ho could. 
Tiic postilion jumped Into his saddle 
again, and we pursued our way to the 
nearest place where there was any 
tikoHhoixl of a reception—namely, the 
Hay, a village of some size about five 
miles further on. “ Come along, m o 
shall easily dud a nice cottage to-mor¬ 
row, or get into some farm-hou.>se, and 
ruralize for a month or two delight- 
fully.” Our hopes rose as we looked 
forward to a settled home, after our 
experience of the road' nianj* 

days; and wo soared io such a pitch 
of audacity at last, (hat we congratu- 
(atod ourselves that we had not got in 
at Glasbiuy, bat were forced to go 
forward. The world was all before 
US where to choose. The country 
seemed to improve—that is, to get a 
Htlle less Dutch in its level, as we 
proceeded—and we timally reached 
the Hay, with the determination of 
Darnaby’s raven, tolwar a good heart 
at all events, and take for our motto, 
in all the ills of life, “ Never sa}' die! 
—never .say die!" 

The hotel had been taken by as¬ 
sault, and was occupied in groat force 
by a troop of dragoons, on their march 
into Glo*stcrsbirc. We therefore dhl 
not come otf quite so<well as j^chad 
Iwl the forlorn-hope onrselvra ; but, 
after so long a journey, wc rejoiced in 
being admitted at all. Two-or three 
. Welsh girls, ^vho perhaps would have 
1>cen excellent waiter.-^ under other 
circumstances, appeared to consider 
themselves striefly on.mllitaiy duty, 
and DO other; so we sate for a very 
long time in solitary statolioc8.s, won¬ 
dering when the w*atcr would boil, 
and the tea-things be brought, and 
the ham and eggs be ready. And of 
oor wondering then was likely to bo 
no end, till atlost the linngiy captain, 
the lieutenant, and the cornet, were 


fairly settled at dinner, and at about 
olglu o'clock w'o got ten, but no 
bread; then came the loaf—and tlier ' 
was no butter; then the batter—airl 
there was no knife; but at last, all 
things uirivi'd, and the. little nnc' 
were sent off to bed, and wo amused 
oui-solves by listening to the rain on 
the w’indow panes, and the whistling 
of the wind in the long pas.^agcs j and. 
with a resolution to be up in goo<l 
time to pursue oor honse-hunting 
project oil the morrow, we concluded 
the fifth day of our peregrinations in 
search of change of air. 

We had a charming prospect fn»ni 
the window, at breakfast. A gutter 
tearing its riotous way down th«* 
street, su]>plied by a whole mght'.'' 
rain, and clouds resting with tlie nio<i 
resolute countenances on the whole 
face of the land. At the post-oiKc«* 
—ihal universal focus of infonnation 
—to which we wended in one of lh»' 
intervals between the showers, wr 
wore told of admirable lodgings. Oti 
going to see them, tliey consisted of 
two little rooms, in a narrow lane 
Then we were sent to another qnar- 
t4T, and found the arcoinmodatioii 
still more inadequate; and, at Inst, 
wore iuconieivably cheered, by heav¬ 
ing of a pretty cottage—just the thing 
—only left a sliort time ago by Cap¬ 
tain somebody; fire lied-rooms, two 
parlours, large garden r if il had been 
plinncd by our own architect, it 
eotild not have l>oen bi'tter. (iff we 
huiried to (he owner of this bijou. 
The worthy e,aptain, on giving np hi" 
lease, had sold lil.s furniture; but we 
were very welcome to it as tenant for 
a year! 

“ Are there no furnished lionsc.-s iji 
this ncightK)urliood, at all ? ” 

“ No—e’es—may be you’ll get in 
at the shippns,”—which, being Angli¬ 
cized, is slicep-liouse; and away we 
todfUed a mile and a half to the shtp- 
pos — a nice old farm-honse, with 
some ppetenslon.s to squiredom, and 
the inliabitants kind and civil as heart 
could wish. 

“ Yes, they sometimes let their 
rooms—to famiKcs larger than ours— 
they supplied them with every thing 
— waited on them —difi for them—and. 
as for the children, there wasn't such 
a place in the county for nice field.*) to 
play in." 

>Vo looked roua# the room—a good 
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high ceiling, largo window. “ Thw 
its just the thing—and 1 am dcliglitod 
we were told of your house.” 

“ It would have been very deliglit- 
I'ul, but—but we arc full already, and we 
«*xpect some of our own faiiii^ home/’ 

And why didn't you tell m all this 
before y—we nrarhf said—and to this 
hour, we can’t understand why there 
was such a ]>rofuAo explanation of 
comforts—which ire were never des¬ 
tined to partake of. 

ilut just across the road there is 
a very nice cottage, where yon ctin 
get lodged—and we can supply y<m 
with milk, and any thing else you 
want.” 

t)ho! there is some hope for us yet; 
uiid^ few minutes .saw* us in colloquy 
wiili the old gculleiunn, the proprie¬ 
tor of the house. With the usual 
politeness of the Welsh, he dilated ou 
the pleitsui*e of b;i>ing agreeable \isi> 
tors j uud, with the usual Welsh habit 
tf forgetting tliat people di»n’t geuo 
rally travel with beds and blankets, 
ear|)ets and chairs, and tables uihI 
<TOckcry,on theirsliouhlers,he seeinetl 

rather a.sti)nished when the fact of the 
rooms destined for us being unfnr- 
ulshed was a etnisiderable drawback. 
So, in not <)iiite such higli spirits as 
uc started, we returned to the Hay. 
After a little rest, we again sportecl 
nur seven-league boots, nud took h 
solitary ramble across tlie. Wye. A 
heaittiful rising ground lay in front; 
and as our main oitjcct was to get up 
as high as we could, we uent on and 
on, enjoying theiiicreasiiig lovellni'ssof 
the view, and wondering if a country 
.so very charniiug was really left 
untindy destitute of ftirnisluHl houses, 
and only enjoyed by thcselfishuativcs, 
who had no room for pilgrims from a 
distance. In a nest of trees, sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by trimly kept 
orchards, and clustering round a ve¬ 
nerable church, we came, at a winding 
of the road, on one of the most on- 
ebautiog villages w'c ever saw'. Near 
the gate of a modest-looking mansion, 
we beheld a gentleman in earnest 
conversation with a beggar. Tim 
beggar was a man of rags and elo¬ 
quence ; the gentleman was evidently 
H political economist, and rejected the 
fK>or man's petition upon principle.” 
A lady, who was at the gciitlcinan’s 
side, looked at a poor little child the 
carried in his arms. *^Go to 


your own place,” said the gentleman : 

I never encourage vagrants.” But 
It was loo good-natured a voice to 
belong to a political economist. 

1 wisli I were as sure of a house as 
that the pt)or fellow will get a shilling, 
ill spite ol' the new poor-law' and Lord 
Jiroiigham. 

The lad.v, after looking at the child, 
said soDicthing or other to her com¬ 
panion ; and, as we turned away ut 
the corner, w'e heard the discourager 
of vagrants apologizing to himself, 
and also reading a severe lecture on 
the Impropriety of alms-givliig. “Ite- 
member, I disapprove of it entirely. 
Yon arc indebted for it to this lady, 
who intcrimsed for you.” So the poor 
man got his shilling after all; and we 
considered it a favourable omen of 
success in getting a house. 

Tlie next turu brought us to a 
dwelling Mhich w*e think it a sort of 
.<acrilpg«5 to call a public-house. Tlie 
Ilasker\iUc Arms, fn the \illagc of 
Clyroc, is more lit for the home of a 
painter or a poet than for the retail of 
lieor, “ to Wf drunk on the prc*nji.scs.** 

'I’lierc was a wow of throe nice clean 
windows in the front; the Iioiise 
s(‘emed to stand in the midst of an 
orchard of eudie.'^s extent, tliougli in 
I’cality it faced the road ; and, with a 
clear recollection of the Hue, 

“ till, that fur me some cot like this n ould 

smilr,'* 

u|>oti our heart and Iip.s, w*c tapix'd at 
the door, .and w ent into the room on 
the right hand* Kvery thing was in 
the neatest possible order—bunches 
of May iu the gi'atc, and bouqueta of 
fresh flowers in two elegant vases upon 
the table. What nonsense to c.all thi.s 
a public-house ! It puts ns much more 
in mind of Slopeaton, Moore's cottage 
in Wiltlshire; aiifl in a finer neighbour¬ 
hood than uu}' part of Wiltshire can 
slfow. 

The landlady came; a fit spirit to 
ndo over such a domain—the beau- 
ideal of tidiness and good humour, 
'lliero were only tw*o bedrooms ; and 
oue parlour whs all they could give up. 

liic raven of Bamaby had 
a hard flght of it to maiutain his 
ground. Wo very nearly said die! 
for we had felt a sort of assurance that 
this wras our haven at last. 

The landlady Saw our w'oe. 

There’s such a beautlAil cottage, 
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she a mile and a half further 

ou.” 

“ Is it furnislicd V' 

‘'Well, I don’t know. I think 
somehow it is. Would you like to go 
and see it? I don’t know hftt my 
husband would i>u^t enough of furniture 
into it to do for voik if .>ou liked it.” 

It was, at all events, worth the 
iiial. A little g:U*l was .scut with ns 
to act as ^tidf ; and if!on;r a road we 
sauntered iusU]>reinetleliicht—soquiet, 
so retired, and so ricii in l/'af and bios* 
som, that it seemed like n private drive 
thronp;h some hi^jhly-eultivatod i*st ale; 
and, finally, we reached the eott.ige. 
It stood on the .«idc of an ascent; it 
commanded a noble view of the Here* 
fortI>hiiv hills and the valley of the 
Wye ; and there c«'5dd be no doubt 
that It wa." the identical .'spot that the 
dix^or.- had seen in their dreams, 
when they described the sort of dwell¬ 
ing wc were to choose. I wish T v ere 
a liaLt-pay eapAlu, with a wife and 
three children, a taste for gardening, 
and a pouey-carriago. I wish 1 w'erc 
a Benedict in the hoiK*\idhoii. I u l-h 
I were a retired merchant, with a good 
£um at the bank, and n predilection 
for farming pursuits. 1 wish 1 were 
a landscape painter, with n ino<leratc 
fortmio, realized by Kngll:>h art. I 
wish—but there is no use of wishing 
for any thing about the e(Htage,exci]»t 
that Mr Clialoiier may furnish it at 
ontte, and let us be its tenant for two 
<»r three months. 

Mrs Chalouer, on our rctuni to the 
BaskervilU: Anus, w as gratified at our 
estimate of the surimssiog hcautle.s of 
the house. She would send her hus¬ 
band to us at the Hay the moment 
he retomed; aud, in the midst of 
“ gay dreams, by ydcaslng fancy bred,” 
weretumed tooiirbarraek, and created 
universal jubilee by the ])rospcct we 
unfolded. 

In a sort of delirium of good natnre, 
wc waited patiently till the soldiers 
tAd bad all the attentions of the house- 
bold again. We had almost a sense 
of enjoyment in all the discomforts wo 
experienced. The do<ft's that would 
BOt shut—the waiters that would not 
come—all things shone of the brightest 
rMO-CQ^r, seen tbrongh the antici- 
paiiofi (rf ten or twelve weeks'residence 
ui paradise we had seen. 

Late at ni^^t Mr Cbaloner was an¬ 


nounced. He had licard the whole 
story from hU worthy half; was ia 
hoiHis he should be able to inec't our 
wUhes, but must cousult his chief. If 
he agreed, he >^'ould see us before t4Mi 
next moaning—if not, we were to con¬ 
sider that the furniture could xiot Iks 
put in. 

Aud again wc were slightly iu the 

ilumpti. 

At half-past nine next morning we 
rang the bell, and ordered a carriage 
to be at the door at ten. If we hear 
frotii ('lialouer, we shall drive ut once 
to the lia^ke^vi^o Arms ; if not, there 
Is no use of house-hunting in .^lleh an 
inhospitable region any iiioie ; let us 
get back to our friend at Aborgaveuny. 
if there is oo house near if, lolMS go 
back to Chep.slow ; if we are ur>aj>- 
poiiUed there, let us go home, and tell 
the doctor we have changed the air 
enough. 

Toll tkMttck.—No Ciialoner : but, 
as usual. aUo no carriage. Half-past 
ten.—No Chaloncr. At elcMn'—the 
c^jiriagi';—and behold, iu tlirce liours 
in**re, the siiiiliug face of Mr Moriran 
—the great lung j*oom and clean apart¬ 
ments of tile Angel, and the (>ud of 
our expectations of house and home, 
except in an hotel. 

Wc have no time on the pre.seiit oc¬ 
casion to tcU how fortune smiled upon 
u.s at last. How our landlord exert¬ 
ed himself, not only to make us happy 
while under hi-* charge, but to get ns 
into comfortable quarters iu a large 
commodious house in the neighbour¬ 
hood. In soiiH> future N'nmU*r we 
will relate how jolUly wc fare in our 
new abode. How* wc arc waited on like 
kings by the kindest !io.st and hu.<les8 
that ever held a farm; and how wo 
travel in all dirc>ctiuns, leaving the 
little ones at home, iu a great .ntrong 
gig, drawn by a horse that hohbh^A and 
joggles at a famous pace, ami gives us 
plenty of good exercise and hearty 
laughter. All these things wc will 
describe for the edification of people 
under Bimilar circumstances to our- 
Bolves. The prcBent locnbntian be¬ 
ing intended os a woruing not to move 
from ofte home till anoth^is secured; 
the next will bo an example bow 
country quarters are erfioye^ and a 
doseriptUm of bow pale che^ arc 
tuniod into red ones by living in the 
opeu air. 
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Any tiling approacliing to an ela¬ 
borate criticism of the Torquato Tasm 
of (ioethe we do not, in tfils place, 
inUuid to attempt; our object Is 
meivl}' to translate some of the more 
striking and characteristic passages, 
and ticc<nn])aiiy these extracts with 
such explanatory remarks as may be 
necessary to render them quite iutel- 
Uglble. 

Tlicrv* is, wc cannot help reinarfclng, 
a peculiar awkwardness in introducing 
a veritable poet amongst the person¬ 
ages of a dmina. We cannot disso- 
€iAt(‘ his name from the reineinbruiiec 
ofthenorks he. has written, and the 
heroes n hum he lias celebrated. Tas¬ 
so—is it not auotlier name for the 
Jcrusahjn DtUvinul? and can he be 
finiiuiiioiicMl up in our memory without 
bringing wiUi him the shades of Ciod- 
frey and TancredV We expect to 
hear him singing of these chainplons 
of the cro.^t-; this was his life, and 
we have a diihcdty in according to 
him any other. mL Is oidy after some 
oflurt ih.'it we .sejiarate the man from 
the poet—-that w c can view him stand¬ 
ing alone, on tlie dry earth, unacconi- 
panied by the creations of hU fancy, 
his imagiiialtve exi»leuco su>}K.‘tuled, 
acting and sutlcring m tlic same )>er- 
suiiul manner ns the rest of us. The 


poet brought into the raiik.sof thef/rr?- 
nuttia fH-rsome !—tlie creator of fictions 
comerted hiinseif into a fictitious per- 
sonngi*!—there seems some strange 
confusion here. It Is as if the magic 
wand were waved over the magician 
himself—a thing not nnlicard of in 
the annals of the block art. But tlicn 
the second magician should be mani¬ 
festly more powerful than the first. 
The second poet sliould be capable of 
overlooking and controlling the spirit 
of the first; capable, at all events, of 
animating him with mi eloquence and 
a poetry not infi'rior to his own. 

For there is certainly this disadvan¬ 
tage in bringing before us a well- 
known andemebratednoet—'n'ocxpcct 
that he should speak m poetry of the 
first order—in sneh as ho might have 
written bimsdf. Itislongb^orewecan 
admit him to be neither more nor less 
poetical than the other speakers; it is 
‘long before we can beUove him to 


for any other purpose than to say 
beautiful and tender things. Know¬ 
ing, os wc do, the trick of poets, and 
what is indeed their office us spokes¬ 
men of humanity, wc suspect even 
when he Is relating his own sufieriugs, 
and complaining of his own wrongs, 
that be is still only making a poem; 
that he is still busied first of all w'lth 
the sweet expression of a feeling which 
he is bent on infusing, like an electric 
fluid, through the hearts of others. 
Altogether, he is manifestly a very in¬ 
convenient personage for the drama¬ 
tist to have to deal with. 

These impressions w'car off, how¬ 
ever, a.s the poem proceeds—just as, 
in real life, familiar Intercourse with 
the greatest of bards tcacUcA us to 
forget the author in the companion, 
and the man of genius in the agree¬ 
able or disagreeable neighbour. In 
the drama of Goethe, wc become quite 
reconciled a* the new position in which 
the poet oW the Holy Sepulchre Is 
placed. Torquato I'asso is tvhat iii 
this country would be called a dra¬ 
matic poem, in o]>position to the tra¬ 
gedy composed fur the stage, or quasi 
for the stage. Tlie dramatis persona: 
are few, the conduct of the piece on 
the clas.sic model—themodcl, wcuiean, 
of Uacinc; the plot is scauty, aud 
keeps very close to history; there is 
little action, and much reflection. 

The dramatis persona: arc— 
Alphonso, Duke of Ferrara. 

IaH)nora d'Estc, sister of the Duke. 
Leonora Sanritale, Countess of Scaii- 

diano. 

Torquato Tasso. 

Antonio Moutccatino, Secretory of 

State. •* 

In Tasso wc have portrayed to us 
the poetic tcmjienuuent, with some 
over^orge in the tendency to dis¬ 
trust and suspicion, which belongs, 
as we Icam from his bio^phy, to the 
character of Tasso, ana which again 
was but tlm s^^mptom and precursor 
of that insanity to which Lc fell a 
prey. Both to relieve and devclope 
this poetic character, we have its op¬ 
posite (the representative of the prac¬ 
tical onderstai^diiig) in Antonio Mon- 
tecatino, the ^ccretaiy of state, the 
accomplished man of the world, the 
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sooccssfol diplomatist. It may be 77i<:; and it is her friend Leo* 
well to mention that the speeches in uora SHDvitalo.Coimtcssof Scandlaoo, 
tlwplay given to lyjonorad’Kstc^ with who speaks under the nameof //eonoro. 
w^m Tasso is in love, arc iieadcd 

“ Act. I,— Sce»r 1 . 

A garden in the country palace ^''Helriyuardo, aiiort\ed iritk biute of the epic poeti. 
To the riyht, tAaf of Virgil —tt> the Ir/tt that of Ariosto. 

Put.NCBBS, LeoNOHA. 


*' PrinCfef.^yiy Leonora, Rmt you look nt mo 
And smile, then at yourself, and smile ^ain. 

What is it ? Let your friend partake. You scorn 
Very considerate, and much aroused. 

** Afonora.—My Princess, I but smiled to see ourselves 
Decked in these pastoral liabiliments. 

We look right happy shepherdesses botb^ 

And what we do is still pure innocence. 

We W'eavc these wrcatlis. Mine, gay with many flowery 
Still swells and blushes underneath my hand; 

Thou, moved with higher thought and greater heart, 

Mast only W'ovr the slender laurel bough. 

** Priueeu .—The bough w hich i, while wreathing tiioogbts, have 

wreathed. 

Soon finds a worthy resting-place. I lay it 
I'pon iny Virgil’s forehead. 

[ CrowM the bust of Virgil, 
IjCOnoTii. And I mine, 

My jocund garland, on the noble brow 
Of Master Ludtivico. 

f [CVwits the of Arioeto. 

AVcli may he, - * 

Whose sportive verse shall noer fade, demand 
His tribute of the spring! 

“ Prineeet. 'Twas amiable 

In the duke, my brother, to conduct us, 

So early in the year, tf> this retreat. 

Here we possess ourselves, here we may dream 
Uninterrupted hours—dream ourselves back 
Into the golden age winch poets sing. 

I love this BelriguArdo; 1 have here 
Pass'd many youthful, many imppy days; 

And the fresh green, and tliis bright sun, recall 
The feelings of those times. 

** XeoMor^. Vi'S, a new W'orld 

Surrounds us here, llow it dcliglits—the shade 
Of leaves for ever green! how it revives— 

The rushing of that brook! with giddy joy 
The jounjp boughs swing them In the morning air} 

And from tfieir beds the little friendly flowers 
Look with the eye of childhood up to us. 

Tlic trustful gai^encr gives to the broad day 
His winter store of oranges and citrons; 

One wide blue sky rests over all; the snow 
On the horixon, from the diKtant hills. 

In light dissolving vapour steab away." 


Tbe coDversaticHi wintls gmeefnily 
towards poetry and Tasso. AVc will 
answer at once tfad InterestiDg qnes* 
tion, whether the poet has represent* 
«ul Leonora d'Este, the princess, as 
Ijrdng in tore wHb T|uflo. lie has; 
iind very doHratcly has be mndc her 


express this sentiment. From the 
moment when, doobtlcss thiokidg of 
the living she twined the lanrel 
wreath which she afteiwards deposit* 
cd on the brow of Virgil, to the last 
scene w here the leads the unhappy 
1'as.so to a fatal declarafiou of his 
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pAssiott, tbcrc is a gentlo crescendo of 
what always remains, however, a very 
subdued and meditative aifcctlon. 
Sbe loves^but like a princess: sbo 
muses over the danger to herself from 
siifferiiigsiich a sentiment toi^ards one 
in 80 different a rank of life to grow 
upon her; she never thinks of tho 
danger to Aon, to the hapless Tasso, 
tiy her betrayal of an afloction which 
she is yet molvcd to keep within 


subjection. To be sore it may be said, 
that all women have something of the 
lirincess in them at this epoch of their 
lives. There is a wonderful selfish¬ 
ness in the heart, while it still asks 
itself M'hctbcr it shall love or not. 
The sentiment of the princess is very 
elegantly disguised in the jesting vein 
In which she rallies Leonora Sanvi- 
tale— 


Leonora .—Your mind embraces widcr^regions; miae 
Lingers content within Iho little isle^ 

And tho laurel grove of poosy. ^ 

" Prinrets .—In which fair i>le, in which sweet grove, the)' say, 
The myrtle also fiourishos. And though 
There wander many muses tiicre, we choose 
Our friend and playmate not alone from them. 

We rather greet the jKtet there himself, 

Who seems indeed to shun us, seems to fly. 

Seeking w*c know not what, and he himself 
Perhaps os little knows. *Tts pretty when, 

In some propitious hour, the enraptured youth 
Looking with better eyes, detects in ws 
Tho treasure he had been so fur to seek. 

“ Leonora .—The jest is pl(-a>ant—touches, but not near. 

1 honour each man’s merit; and to Tasso 
Am barely just. His c^o, that covets notMflg, 

Light ranges over ali j his ear is fill’d • 

^Vith Uic rich harmony great nature makes; 

What ancient records, what the living scene, 

Oibclose, his open bosom takes it all; 

What h(>am8 of truth stray scattcjced o’er this world. 

His mind collects, converges. Hpw his heart 
Has animated tho inanimate! 

How oft ennobled what we little iirixe. 

And shumn how poor the treasures of the great! 

In this enclianted circle of his own 


Proceeds tho wondrous man ; and us he draws 
Witliin, to follow and participate. 

He seems to near us, yet he stays remote— 


Seems to regard us, and regards instead 
Some spirit that assumes our place the while. 

** Prineess .—Finely and dvHcately hast thou limn’d 
The poet, nio\ing in his world of thought. 

And yet, metliinks, some fair reality 

Has w rought upon him here. Those charmingnerses 

Found hanging here and there upon our trees. 


lake golden fruit, that to the finer sense 


Breathes of a new Hcsperide<i; think you 
These arc not tokens of a genuine love t 


• * a a 

And when he ^xvea a name to the fair object 
Of all this praise, he calls it Leonora! 

** Leonora •'—Thy name, as well as mine. *J, for my part. 
Should take it ill w*erc he to choose another. 

Here is no question of a narrow love. 

That would engross its solitary prise, 

And guards it Jealously from every eye 
That also would adm!re» When contcmpladon 
Is deeply busy with thy graver worth, • 

My lighter being hoply flits acrosS| 
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Asd adds its pleasure to the peiwve mood. 

It is not us—forgive me if I say it— 

Not ns he loves; but down IVom all the spheres 
He draws the matter of lus stroug uffoclion. 

And gives it to the name we bear. And we— 

We seem to lore (hosnan, yet love in him 
That only which we highest know to lo%e. 

Prinee^g .—You have become an adept in this suicncCf 
And put fortbj Leonora, such profundities 

As something more than penetrate the car« 

Yet hardly touch the thought. 

Ltouora. —Thou, Plato's scholar! 

Not ai^ircbend^what I, a neophyte, 

^’entu^o to prattle of' *— ... 

Alpbhnso enters, and on<iuires after Tasso. Leonora answers, that she hiul 
sccn'biiu at a distance, with his book and tablets, w'riting and walking, and 
adds that, from some lihu he had Jet fall, she gathered that his great work 
w.as near its completion; and, in fact, the princess soon after descries him 
coming towards them :— 

** Slowly he comes. 

Stands still awhile u uoresolted, then hastes, 

M'ith quicken'd stop, towards us: then again 
Slackens his pace, and pauses.*’ 

Tasso enters, and pre>euts Ids Jtrumftm ftclirere^J to liU patron, the 
Duke of Ferrara. Alpnonso, seeing tlic laurel wivath on tin* bast (d’A'irgiJ, 
makes a sign to bis sister: and the princess, after some rcnioustranc«‘ on the 
part of Tasso, transfers M^froui the statue to the head of the living poet. -Vs 
ahe crowns him, site say's— 

‘‘Thou givest me, Tasso, here the rare delight, 

YTith silent act, to tell thee what 1 think.** 

But the poet is no .eooner crowned as the man of genias must ahvars 
than he entreats that the wn*ath teel, that not to wear the crown but 
should be removed. It weighs on to earn it, is tlio real joy as w'ell as 
him, it is a burden, a pressure, it sinks task of bin life. The lannd i.-^ iudt'cd 
and abashes him. Besides, he feels, fur the bust, not for the living head. 

" Take it away! 

i)h take, ye gods, this glory from my brow* 2 
Hide it again tn clouds! . Bear it aloft 
To heights all unattainable, that stlU 
My whole of life for tbU groat recou^Mtnse, 

Be one eternal course.** 


Ue obeys, however, the will of the 
princess, who bids him retain it. Wc 
are now introdneed U the antagonist, 
20 every sense of the word, of Tasso, 
—Antonio, secretary of state. In ad¬ 
dition to the causes of repngnanco 
spiin^ng from their opposite charac¬ 
ters, Antonio is jealous of the favour 


which the yonng poet ha.s w'on at tlio 
court of Ferrara, both with Ins patron 

and the ladies. This representative 
of the practical understanding sp<'aks 
w ith ndmirstiou of the conrt of Home, 
and the ability of the mling {toutid*. 
He says— 


“ No nobler object is there to the world 
Than \his a prince who ably rules his pe<^Ia^ 
A people where the proudest heart obeys, 
Where each mao thinks he serves himself alone« 
Because what fits him is alcHie comnumded. 


Alpfaonso scales of the poem which Tasso has jt»t completed, and points to 
the crown which howvears. Then follow some of the usufitot words which 
a secreUry of state could possibly bestow on the occaalctt. 
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** Antoiiio. —^You solve & riddle for me. Bntering here 
I saw tu iny surprise two crowned. 

\^Lookinff totmrds tJte bust of Ariosto, 

** TasiO. I vrish 

Thou could'bt as plainly as tbon sec'st my honours. 

Behold the oppress*d and downcast spirit w'ltbin. 

Antonio —l*luivc‘ long known that in hi.<{ recompenses 
Alpiionso is immoderate; *ti8 thioo 
To prove to-day what all who serve the prioce 
Have learn *d, or will.*' 

Antonio then launches into an elorjncnt culogium upon the otiier crowned 
one—upon Ariosto—which Inw lor it<s object as well to dash the pride of the 
living, as to do honmgo to the dead. He adds, wirtt a most cruel ambiguity, 

** Who ventures near this man to place him-«rdf. 

Even for his boldness may deserve a crown." 

The seeds of enmity, it Is manifest, do but grant to the poet his claim to 
are plentifully sown l»etweeii Antonio the possession of genius, and his head 
and Tasso. Here eud.s the 1st Act. strikes the stars. At other times, 

At tl»e commencement of the ad w ln*n contemplating the lives of those 
Act, the princess is en(lea^‘T)llring to men whose actions he has been con- 
heal the wonnd that Inis bc<Mi inflicted tent to celebrate in song, he donbts 
on the just pride of the pr»ct, and she whether he should not rank himself as 
alludes, in particular, to the enlo;.^' the verj'prince of idlers. He is some- 
which Antonio had so invidioll^}y times tempted to think that to have 
passed upon Ariosto. The .an-swer of given one good stroke w’ith the sword, 
Tasso dosciTcs attention. It is pecu- were worth all the delicate tonches of 
liar to the poetic peniu> to 0 ‘^tiniatc his]>en. '(Ibisfeeling Tasso has finely 
veiy differently at different lime.s the expres.sed. ^ 
value of its own labours. S<nuctime.< 

*• I’rincess .—‘When Antonio knows what thou hast done 
To honour these our times, then will he place thee 
On the same level, sitlv by side, with him 
He now depicts in so gigantic stature. 

‘‘ Tasso. —Believe me, lady, Ariosto’s praise 
Heard from hib lips, was likely more to please 
Thun wound me. It confinus us, it consoles. 

To hear tlic man extoU'd whom we luive placed 
Beft»re us as a niodul: w e can say 
In secret to ourselves—gain tliou a share 
Of his aekuowledge<l merit, and thou gaiu’st 
As certainly a portion of bis fame. 

Ho—that which to its depths has stirr’d my spirit, 

What still I feel thrtmgb all my sinking soul. 

It was the picture of that living world. 

Which restless, vast, enormous, yet revolves 
In measured circle round the one great man, ^ 

Fulfils the course which he, the demi-god, • 

Dares to prescribe to it. With eager car 
I listen’d to the experienced man, whose speech 
ijbive faithful transcript of a real scene. 

Alas! the more 1 listen'd, still the more 
I sank within myself: it seem’d my being 
Would vanish like an echo of the hills. 

Resolved to a mere sound—a word—a nothing. 

** Princess. —Poets and heroes for each other live, 

Poets and heroes seek each other out, 

And envy not each other: this thyscU*, 

Few minutes past, ifid vividly portray. 

True, it U'giaclims to perform the deed 
That merim noble wag; yet glorioiis too 
With noble sung the once accompUsh’d deed 
Through 0(1 the after-world to memoriae.” 
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WhoD she continues to xtrgQ Tasso to make the friendship of Antonio, and 
assures him that tho ivtum of the nituistcr has only pi'Ocurcd him a friend the 
more, he answers:— 

Tufso .—1 hoped it once, I doubt it nnw« 

Instructive were to mo hia intciToursc, 

Useful hU oounsol in a thousand ways: « 

This man po>!>CRses all in w'hich I fail. 

And yet—though at his birth flock’d every god, 

To bang his cradle isith some special gift— 

The graces came not there, they stood nioof: 

And he whom these sweet sisters visit not. 

May possess much, may in bestowing be 
Most bountiful,4>ut never will a fViend, 

Or loved disciple, on his bosom rest.** 

The tendency of thi^ so'nc is to tnll genius, lie is motlest—very—till 
Tasso into the belief that he is beloved you become too o>erbcaring; beox- 
of the princess. Of course be is ar* aggerates the superiority in practiraJ 
dent to obey the latest iujunctiuus he wi^om of mu who have mingled 
has received from her, and when An- extensively with the world, uiul s-.» 
tonio next makes Itis appearance, he invites a tone of dictation; and yet 
oflers him immediately hU hand and »ithal he lias a .sly ooDSciou^ness, that 
heart.” The secivtary of state re- tliis same su}H*rionty of the man of 
ceives .<ueji a sudden ofl'er (os it might the world consists much more in a 
)k> cxi)ect€d a secretary of state would certain fortniiate limitation of thoiighl 
tie) w*ilh great cuolue.ss; he will W'ait than in any pccullHi* extension, 'ilic 
till lie knows wiietbcr ho can return wisdom of sucli n man Iia pass<*d 
the like ofier of friendship, ilo dis- through the mind of the p<H‘t, with 
courses on the excellencr^ or inmlcra- tliis difTcn-ncc. that in his mind iher** 
tioii, and in a .sotnew'hut magisterial t> inucli beside this wisdom, iiuich 
tone, little JustiHod by the relative that is higher than this wis<lom ; and 
intclicctnai position of the speakers, so it docs not maintain a very promt- 
Here, again, wc have a true insight iicnt ]>os!tii»u, but gets olHeun‘d Hint 
into the character of tlie man of neglected. 

** Tcuto. —Thou hast good title to ad« ise, to warn. 

For sage experience, like a long-tried friend. 

Stands at thy side. Yet be assured of this. 

The solitary heart bears every day, 

Hears every hour, a warning ; cons and proves, 

And puts in practice secretly that lore 
Which in harsh lossons you would toacb as new. 

As something widely out of reach.** 

Yet, spurred on by the injunction of the princeas, he ^tiU makes an aitem]'t 
to grasp at the fiicudsliip of Antonio. 

Toiio _Once moro! hero is ny hand! clssp it in thine ! 

Nay, step pot back, nor, noble sir, deny me 
The happinoss, the gn^atest of good men, 

To yield oio, trustful, to superior wortli, 

Without reserve, without a pause or halt. 

** An^outo.—You cornu full eail upon me. Plain it is 
Y'ou are accustomed to make easy conquests, 

To walk broad paths, to find an open door. 

Tby merit—and thy fortune—I atlmit, 

But fear w'o ^nd asunder wide apart. 

Tasto .— In years and in tried worth I i»ti]l am wanting j 
In seal and will, 1 yield to none. 

** Antonio, The will 

l>raws the deed after by no magio cfaann. 

And seal growa weary where the way is Itmg: 

Who the goal, they only wear the crown. 

And yet, crowns are there, or say garlands rather, 

Of many sorts, some gather'd as « e go, 
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Flack'd na we alng and saunter. 

** I’anfO. But a gift 

Freely bestow'd on this mind| and to that 
As utterly denied—this not each man. 

Stretching his hand, can gather if he wiU. 

** Antonio. —Ascribe the gift to fofLuno>- it is well. 

The fortunate, with reason good, extol 
The goddess Fortune—gire her titles high— 

Call her Minerva—call her what they wilt— 

Take her blind gifts for just reward, and wear 
Her wind-blown favour as a badge of merit. 

Tasso .— No need to sfK'ak more plainlf. Tis enough. 

I see into thy soul—I know thee now. 

And all thy life 1 know'. Oh, that the princess 
Had sounded thco os I! But never waste 
Thy shafts of malice of the eve and tongue 
Against this laurel-wreath th.'it crowns my brow. 

The imperishable garland. Tis in rain. 

First be so great as not to envy it, 

Then perhaps thou roay'st dispute. 

** Antonio. Thyself art prompt 

To justify my slight esteem of thee. 

Tho impetuous buy with violence demands 
The confidence and friendship of the man. 

VThy, w hat unmannerly deportment this! 

** Tasso. —Better what you unmannerly may deem. 

Than what 1 call ignoble. 

'* Antonio. There reroaiil^ 

One hope for thec. Thou still art young ellbugh 
To be correeteil by strict discipline. 

“ T/isro.—Not young enough to bow* a.yself to idols 
That c<»urtier8 make and worship; old enough 
Dehanee with defiance to encounter. 

Anfon/o.—Ay, w'hore tho tinkling luttrand tinkling speech 
Decide the coml^t, Tasso is a hero. 

** Tasso. —1 were to blame to boast a sword unknown 
As yet to war, but I can trust to it. 

♦* Antonio. —Trust rather to indtilgoncc.” 

W c nrc in the high way, it is plain, is still less of action; and wc may as 
to a duel. Tasso insists upon an ap- w’cU relate at onco w hat there remains 
|H'al to the sword. The secretary of of plot to be told, and then proceed 
t-tate cnntcuU liimself with objecting with our extracts. Through the ni(‘- 
thc privilege or sanctity of the place, diation of the princess and her friend, 
they being within tbc precincts of this qtiaiTCl is in part adjusted, and 
the royal residence. At tho height Tasso Is released from imprisonmeut. 
of this debate, Alphouso enters. Here, But his spirit is^woiinded, and he de^ 
again, the minister has a most pal- termines to qok tho court of Ferrara, 
pablc advantage over the ]X)et. lie He obtains permission to travel li» 
insists upon tbc one point of view In Home. At this jimctnre ho meets 
which he has the clear right, and W'ill w'ith the princess. Ills mi])res>hm 
not diverge fhim it; Tasso has chal- has been that she also is alienaled 
longed him, has done his utmost to from him; her conversation rouu>^ os 
provoke a duel within the walls of the and quite reverses this impression; in 
finlacG; and is, therefore, amenable n moment of niigovcmablc tondoTncs.‘< 
to #e law. The Duke can do no be is about to embrace her; she n'- 
othcr than decide against tbc poet, pulses him and' retires. The duko, 
whom bo dismii^scs to his apartment who makes his appearance just at this 
with the injnnction that ho is there moment, and who has been a witness 
to consider huuscif, for tho present, to tho conclusion of tlijs interview, 
A prisoner ordors Tasso ifito con/inctneut, ex- 

Id the three subsequent acts, there pressing at tho same time his convic- 
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tion that the poet has lost his senses, beauti&d passages for translation; 
lie is ^ven into the cboi^ of An- wo content ounMives with the foUow- 
touio, and tbns ends the drama. lag. 

Glancing back over the three last Xhc princess and I^onora SanW- 
acts, whose action we have summed tale are convening. There has been 
np 80 briefly, we might select many qnestion of the departure of Tasso. 

PnncaifS .—Kach day was tften itself a little life; 

No care mos elauorou!!, and the future slept. 

and ray happy bark the flowing stream, 

>Vithout au oar, drew with light ripple dowm 
Kow>.-in the turmoil of the present hour. 

The future wakes, and fills the startled ear 
With whisper’d terrors. 

**Z*OMora. But the future bn'ngi 

New jovs, new friemlidups. 

** 2^riuces8. Let me keep the old 

Change may amuse, it scarce can profit us. 

1 never thrust, with youUtful e^crncss, 

A curious hand into the sitaken urn 
Of life's great lottery, with hope U> find 
Some object for a restless, untried heart, 

1 honour'd him, and therefore have 1 loved; 

It was iiccesMty to love the raau 
With whom roy being grew into a life 
Sueii as 1 Imd not known, or dreani'd before. 

At first, 1 hud injauctions on myself 
To keep aloof: I yielded, yielded still. 

Still nearer draev—enticed how pleabanlly 
To be how* bv’dly putiUhM! 

** Lemor. >. If a friend 

Fail wHh her weak consolatory ^pecch, 

I.et the still powvrN of this beautiful world, 

"With silent healing, r<‘it<>vate thy spirit. 

" —The world U iM'autifuI! In its wide cu cuit. 

How much of good is stirring bere and there I 
Alas! that it »hould ever seeiu removed 
Just nne step off! Throughout iho whole of life 
Step after step, it U-uds our sick dehiro 
E'en to the grave. So rarely do men find 
M'hat vet seem'd destined them—so rarciv hold 

* V 

What ouee the band had fortunately clasp'd ; 

M'hat has been giv*n us renils itself away, 

And what wc eluU‘h*d, we let it loose again; 

There is a happiness—we know it not, 

Ve know it—and we know not bow to prise.** 

Taaso saya, when he thought himself happy In the love of Leonora d'£atc-<* 
** 1 have sften dream'd this great happmesH— 

*Ti 8 here !—and oh, how far beyond the dream I 
A bl'ind man, let huu reason upon ligut. 

And on the charm of cnloor, how be will. 

If once the new-born day reveal itself. 

It is a new -born sense.*’ 

An^ again on this same felicity, 

** Kot on the wide sands of the nuhing ocean, 

*Tis in the quiet shell, shut up, conceal’d. 

Wo find the pearl.** 

It is in another strain that the poet the anger and hatred of a meditative 
^>eakB when Leonora Sanritale at- man. It is a hatred which snpporta 
tempts to persaade hip that Antonio and exhausts itself Jo reasoning; 
entertains in reality no hostility to- t\-htch we might predict would never 
wards him. In what follows, we see go forth into any act of en^ty. It is 
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n mere Bentiment, or rather the mere poet rather thinks of hatred than posl- 
conception of a sentiment. For the tively bates. 

“ And if I err, I err resolvedly. 

I think of him os of my bitter foo; 

To think him less than this would pow distract^ 

Disemfort me. *It were a sort of folly 
To be with all men reasonable; *twere 
The abandonment of all distinctive ielf. 

Arc all mankind to as so reasonable ? 

Noj no! Man in Ins narrow Leing; needs 

Both feelings, love, and hate. Needs he not night 
As well as day ? and sleep as well as waking ? 

No ? I will hold this man for evermore * 

As prec'ions object of my deepest hate. 

And nothing shall disturb the joy 1 have 
In thinking <A him daily worse and worse.” 

Act 4, Scene 2. 

Wc conclndc with a passage in winch he rcgjirds as still imperfect; 
wliicli Tawao speaks of the irresistible Alpliouso grants bis request, bat ad- 

passion be feels for his own art. lie rises bun rather to snspend his labonr 

has sought permission of the Puke to for the present, and partake, for a 
retire to Home, on the pica that he season, of tlio distractions of the worid. 
will there, iiy the nssisfairce of learned He ncMild bo wise, he te.lls him, to 
men, better complete his great work, seek the restoration of his health. 

** Ttuofo .—It should seem sn ; yet have 1 health enow 
If only 1 can labour, and this labour 
Again bestows tlic only health I know. 

It is not well with me, as thou hast seen, 

In this luxuriant peace. In rest I find 
Uest least of all. I was not framed, 

M} spirit was not destined to be borne 
On the soft element of flowing days 
And so in Time’s great ocean lose itself 
I'ncheek'd, imbrokon. 

** Alphonso.^.Wl feelings, and all impulses, my Tasso, 

Privc thee for ever back into tbyseli*. 

There lies aiioiit us many an abyss 
Which Fate lias dug ; the deepest yet of all 
Is here, in onr ow’n heart, and very strong 
Is the temptation to plunge headlong in. 

1 pray thee snatch thyself aw'ay in time. 

Divorce thee, for a season, from thN'self. 

The man wilt gmn nhat e'er the poet lose. 

** Tiwo .—One impulse all in vain 1 should resist. 

Which day and night within my bosom stirs. 

Life U not life if 1 must cease to think, 

Or, thinking, cease to poetise. 

• Forbid the sUk'Worm any more to spin, 

Because its own life lies upon tlic thread. 

Still it uncoils the precious golden web, 

Aud ceases not till, dying, it has closed 

Its own tomb o*cr it. May the good God grant 
Wc, one day, share the fate of that same worm!—. 

That wc, too, in some valley briglit with heaven. 

Surprised with sudden joy, may spread our wing. 

et * % ^ 

1 feclr^l feel it well—this Ughest art 

Which should have fed die mind, which to the strong 

• Adds strength aud ever now vitality,— 

It is destroying me, it hunts me forth, 

Where’er I rove, an exile isiongst' men.” 

Act V. SfCtts 2. 
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A Tale or Walba. 

* 

Bt Juscrn Downbs. 


The inhabitants of (be white moan- 
tain village of K-*, in Cardigan¬ 

shire, were all retired to rest, it 
beinir ten o'clock. No—a single light 
twinkled from nuder eaves of thick 
andmossythatch.in ono cottage apart, 
and neater than the rest, that skirted 
the steep strecty (as the salmon fisliors, 
its chief inhabitants, were pleastnl to 
it,) being, indeed, the rock, thinly 
covered with tho soil, and fringed with 
long gross, but rudely smoothed, 
where very ru^'t^d, by art, for the 
transit of a ffamboo (cart with smail 
wheels of entire wood) or sledge. The 
moonlight slept in unbroken lustre on 
the houses of one story, or without 
any but what the roof slope formed, 
and several appearances marked it as 
a fisher village. A black,''oval, pitched 
basket, as it appcared,‘‘bnng against 
the wall of several of the cottages, 
being the coracle^ or boat for one per¬ 
son, much used on the larger tVolsih 
rivers, very primitive in form and 
constrnction, being precisely describ¬ 
ed by Caesar in his account of the 
ancient Britons. Dried salmon and 
other fish ako adorned others, pfea.-*- 
ingly hinting of the general honesty 
and mntnal confidence of the humble 
natives, poor as they were, for 
strangers were never thonght of; the 
road, such as it was, merely mounting 
np to “ the hill” (the. lofty desert of 
aheepwalk) on one hand, and.dcsceDd- 
iog steeply to the river Tivy on the 
Other. A deadened thunder, rising 
from some fall and brawling shallow 
“ rapid” of the river, was the only 
sound, except the hooting of an owl 
from some old ivied building, a ruin 
apparently, visible on tho olive-hoed 
iM^picc behind. The russet mass of 
javontain, bulging, as it were, over the 
tittle range of cots, an air of se¬ 
curity to their picturesque white 
beanty; while silver clouds curled and 
rolled in masses, grandly veiling their 


higher peaks, and v^omeUmes canopied 
the roofs, many reddened with w'dDs 
flower; live walk ako exhibiting 
streaks of given, w'hoiv mins ha<l 
drenched the vegetating thatch and 
Avaslicd down its tint of yellow green. 
Aged trcc.s, green even lo the trunks, 
luxuriunt'ivy enveloping them as well 
as the branches, strcteliert their hugi* 
arin.s down the declivity loading to 
tho Tivy, the flash tug of who.-e waters^ 
through its rich fringe of underwood, 
canght the eye of any one standing on 
the ridge ai>i-»ve. A soHtnry figure, 
tall and muflied, did .stand with hin 
back in contact witli one of thej<e 
oaks, so os to be hardly distinguish¬ 
able from the trunk. 

A poet might iniagiiie. looking at a 
village by moonlight, thit^ cm- 
iKisomed in pastoral mountains 
pied with those silver mists who- 
very motion was peace, ami lulled l»^ 
tho.«e soft solemn sound’<, more peuee- 
breailiing than even silence, that 
ihfre^ at least, care never cam<-; there 
jMiace, “ if to be found in the orld,*' 
would be sundy found; nml mkih that 
one light moving—that prettier paint¬ 
ed door steuitiiiiy 0 ]K*niiig—would 
prove that peace coiifiueil to tlie ele¬ 
ments only. “ llert‘ I am!** would Iw 
groaned to hk mindV ear by th<'^ 
ubiquitous, font fiend,(’arc; for thenee 
emerged a female, form — simjtlcjr 
tnunfhtiis —the exact description of 
it as to attire—rather tall than utlffr- 
wUe, but its chief eharucteristic^ a 
drooping kind of bowed gait, in af¬ 
fecting unison with a melaneholy set¬ 
tled over the pale features, so strong¬ 
ly 09 to be visible even by tho moon 
at A very short distance. Brushing 
away a tear from each eye, ns she 
held to her breast a Uttlo packet of 
some kind, as soon as sbe found (an 
ehe imagined) the coast dear, she 
proceed^, after fastening her door, 
toward one of tho bowercid footpaths 


Harper. 
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leading to the river. The concealed 
man looked after her, prepared to foU 
low, when some belated salmon fisher, 
his dark coracle, strapped to his back, 
nodding over his head, appeai*e(l. 
This lurking personage was nicknamed 
“Lewis the Spy” by the* country 
people, lie was the agent, newly ap- 
|K>inted, to inspect the condition of a 
once fine but most neglected estate, 
which had recently come into posses- 
eion of a Nabob,” os they called 
Min—a gentleman who had left Wales 
a boy, and was uotv on his voyntpi 
liome to take possession of a dilapi¬ 
dated mansion caUedTalylynii. I^wis, 
Iris forerunner and plenipotentiary, 
was the dread and bate of the aiaimed 
tenants, lie had already ejected from 
his stewardship a good but rather in¬ 
dolent old man, John Bevan, who had 
grown old in the service of tlic former 
“ jwpiirc;” and besides kept watch over 
tlic doings on the farms in an occult 
and trcachcrona manner, prowling 
round their “folds” by dusk, and 
often listening to conversations by 
concealing him.sclf. Sucli was the 
man who now accosted the humble 
fi.shennan. Kcverentially, ns if to the 
terrible landlord himself, the peasant 
bared his liead to his sullen represen¬ 
tative. 

“ Who is that young woman ? ” he 
enquired, sternly, though well know¬ 
ing wlio she was. 

“ Dim Saesneg,” answered the man, 
bowing. 

“ None of yonr Dim Saesneg to 
me, fellow,” rejoined Lewis, storuly. 

Did not I hear you swearing in 
good English at a Saesyn (English¬ 
man or &xon) yesterday ? ” 

Tbo Welshman begged pardon in 
good Saxon, and answ'ered at last— 

“ Why, then, if it please your lio- 
Bonr, her name be Winifred—her 
other name be Bevan— Miss Bevan, 
the school—her faUicr bo Mister 
Sevan of Llancol, steward that was to 
our old sqniro of the great house, 
• the Hair—Talylynn IIrII— where 
there's a fino fake. 1 warrant yoiu* 
honour has fished there. .You Sae- 
sooig gentlemen do mostly do nothing 
bat fish and shoot In our poor conn- 
tiy; I bog pardon, but you look 
Saesoniadd (Saxonliko,) 1 was think¬ 
ing—fine lake, bat the trout be not to 
compare”— 
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“ Well,” ihtermpied the other, 
laughing, •“ your English tongue can • 
wag as glib as your ontlandish one. 
A Bweethoart in the case there, isn't 
there? What the devil's she going 
down*to the river for at this time of 
night, else ? ” 

“ Ifhy, to bo sure there be! ” the 
man answered. “ We all know that; 
poor thing, she had need find some 
comforter in all her troubles—her 
father so poor, and in debt, to this 
strange foreigner, who's on the water 
coming homo now, and has made pro¬ 
posals for her in marriage, so they do 
say ; but it's like your honour knows 
more of that than I do—for 1^ not 
you hir Lewis, I beg pardon, Lewi^ 
Lewis, es({utre? ” 

“And what do you know of this 
awceibcart of hers? Is he her 
tliink ye? / doubt that,” rejoiued 
Xiewis, not noticing his enquiry— 

“ You may doubt what your 
bononr pleases, but tee don't—no: 
never man touched her hand hardly, 
never one her Ups, before—I did have 
it from hes»mot}ier; but as for this 
one she's found at last, we wish she'd 
a better’*- 

“ What's the matter with him, 
tliea ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing more than that he's 
poor, sir—poor; and that we don't 
know' much about the strauger ” 

“ What * fee' do you mean, while 
you talk of ‘ we ’ ? ” 

“ Lord bless ye, sir, why ns aU of 
this banksidc, and this side Tl>'y, the 
great family of us, she*s just like our 
little girl to us all; for don't she have 
all our young ones to give 'em learn¬ 
ing, whether the Cardigan ladies pay 
for 'em or don't ? And wasn't poor 
dear old Johu Jlcvan the man who 
-would lend ovary farmer in the parisli 
a help in money or any way, only for 
asking? So it is, you see, she has 
grown up among ns. This young 
man, thongh be may be old for what 
1 know, never seeing him in my life 
—you see, sir, we ou this side of Tlvy 
are like strangers to tho Cardy men, 
t'other side —dtey are Cardie's, sure 
enow, true ones, as the Saxon foreign 
folk do calk tis a// of this shire. 1 
w'onldn't trust one of 'em t'other side, 
no ftirtlier thau I conld throw him. 

I’U tell ye a stoiy ”- 

o 
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Ncrer mind. Wbat aboat Ba- 
rid7» 

** Ohf ho! Yon know bis name, 
then? WcU, and that’s all / do— 
jsrettT nigh. He lives with a woman 
who rostered him after his o\^*n mother 

in travail ivith him, they do say, 
who has a little bouse, beyond,that 
lamp of a monntaiu, above all the 
others, we see by daylight; be has 
been in England, and is a strange cmdo 
forinnpic. HeowesComis,possesses,) 
abeantifulbarp—6eritrh/titi Thelx^rd 
knows, some do say, that’s all he 
owes in the world, so (except) his 
coracle and the salmon ho takes, and 
wbat young people do give him at 
' weddings and biddings, where he goes 
to pluy: and what's that to keep a 
wIfeV Poor Davy Tciynu'r.' Yet, 

by my soul, we nil say we'd rather 
sec her his than this foreigner gentle¬ 
man’s, who has almost broke her 
heart, they say, by coming betnreen 
her and her own dear one.” 

“ He’s not come yet,” muttered the 
other, sullenly; adding, sliandy and 
bitterly, “ Mighty gnod ^^ientls you 
all are, to wish her murried to a 
beggar, a vagabond harper, rather 
than to a gentleman.” 

** Why—to be sure, sir—but vows 
he vows—love’s love—and to tel! 
truth, sir,” (the Welsh blood of the 
(’ardy peasant was now up,) “ if any 
foreign, half Welsh, half w ild Indian, 
«ort of gentleman had sent hi.s fme 
Ictiors, asking mysweetheart’s friends 
to Inm me off, in my courting days, 
and jwepare my wench to be his lady, 
instead of my wife—Pd have—I'd 
have 

** What would yon have done?” 
asked the other, laughing heartily. 

“ Cnrsed him to St Kllan! ’’ roared 
tho other; then, drapping his voice 
into a solemn ttme, ** put him into hia 
wen.* rd have plagued him, 1 war- 
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rant. But for my part,” added the 
man, archly, ** I don’t believe thero’s 
nny squire lover in the case—nor that 
your honour over said there is.” The 
agent here vanished, as if in liastey. 
abruptly, down the steep path. 

Daring this conversation, Winifred 
had reached the river. While sho 
stands expcctau^ not In happiness^ 
but in tears, it is time to say a few 
words of tho lover so expected. 

DaWd, who was lately become 
known “ on t’other side 'Hvy,” by llio 
name of Nosdci/iioi IVJyntpr^ that is, 
** piglit-'Walkiiig haipcr,” was an idle 
romautic young man. almost grown 
out of youth, who had long lived 
away from Wales, w here he had nei¬ 
ther relative nor friend but one aged 
woman who had l>ecn his flrst nnrsc^ 
he having l)een early left an orphan. 
Without settled occupation or habits, 
he was understood almost to dei»cnd 
fi>r broad on the salmon he caught, 
ami tridiug presents received. A 
small portable harp, of olegan*^ work¬ 
manship, (adorued with •• rcti/sil\ or, 
so ran the tale.,) wa.s the coiupaninn of 
his moonlight wanderings, lie had a 
whim of serenading those who had 
never heard, of a *• serenade,” but 
were not the less sensible of a placid 
pleasure at being awakened i>y m)|1l 
mnsic in some summer night. Tho 
simplo mountain cottagers, w*boso 
.^lumbers ho thus broke or soothe<l, 
often ottribated the sw’cct sounds to 
the kindness of S(»nic wandering mcm- 
lK»r of the Fair Family,” or TyhvyOi 
7 V//, the fairies. Nor did bis dgure,^ 
if discovert vanishing between the 
trees, if some one ventured to peep 
ont, in a light night, dispel the illu¬ 
sion ; for it appears, that the fairy 
of old Welsh superstition was not of 
diminutive stature.t Thai he was 
“ very learned,” hod somewhere ac- 
qnired much knowledge of book^ 


* St Dliam _A saint of Wales. There is a well bearing bis name; one of tbo 

many of the holy wells, or jF^i^nofian, in Wales. A man whom Mr Pennant had 
alTronted, threatened him with this te^ble vengeance. Pins, or other litde offer- 
higs, are thrown in, and the cartes ottered over them. 

f In the History of the Gwyder Family,” It is stated, that some nembera of 
a leaAng fkmily in the reign of Henry Vil., being denoonoed a« ** Llawmds,** 
mttrderm, (from red or blotmy hand,) and obliged to fly the eoastry, 

retamed at last, and lived long disguised, in the woods and cavea, being dre s s e d 
an in green; so that ** when they were espied by the country people^ all took them 
for the ** Tyfoiytft T^f^the fair foinily,” and sMgfat ran away. 
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however little of men, was reported 
on both sides of the river; ana these 
few pattlcniars were almost all that 
was known even to Winili^, who had 
so rashly given all her thoughts, all 
her hopes, all her heart almost, (re¬ 
serving only one sacred conief for her 
beloved parents,) to this dangerons 
stranger—for stranger be was still 
to her in almost all outer circum¬ 
stances of life. This was partly owing 
to the in teri>ositioD of that narrow river, 
however trivial a line of demarcation 
that must appear to English people, 
accustomed to cross even great rivers 
of commerce, like the Thames, as they 
would step over a brook or ditch, by 
the frefiueut aid of bridges and boats. 
Ill Wales, bridges arc too costly to be 
t'omnion. AViien reared, some un¬ 
lucky high flood often sweeps them 
away. Intercourse by fenyboats and 
fords is liable to long interruptions. 
The dwellers of opjKKsite sides frequent 
didcrcut markets, and belong frequent¬ 
ly to dlifereiit countie.‘«. The nature 
of the soil also often differs wholly, 
llcucc it Itnppcns, that sometimes a 
farmer, whose eye rests continually on 
the little fann and tields of another, 
on the opposite “ bauk,**-ri8lng from 
the river running at the base of iiis 
own confronting hill-side, lives on, ^ 
ignorant almost of the name, quite of 
thecharaeter, oftheir tenant, to whom 
he could almost make himself heard 
by a shout—if it happens that neither 
ford, ferry, nor bridge, is within short 
distance. 

“ The people of t’other side,” is an 
expression implying nearly as much 
strangeness, and contented ignorauce 
of these neighbours, and no neigh- 
liours, as the saroe8]ioken by the peo¬ 
ple of Dover or Calais, of those t'other 
Hide-the Channel. It was not, there¬ 
fore, surjirising that poor Winifred 
(albeit not imprudent, save in this 
ucw-spruDg passion,) might have said 
with the poet, too truly, 

I know not, I ask not, what gnUt*B 
in that heart; 

1 but know that 1 love thee, whatever 
thou art.’* 

This wild reckless sentiment (thongh 
scarcely true to love's nature, which 
is above all things carious a^at all 
belonging to its object) did in her 
ease iUostrate her feelings. WiniA:ed 
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had lately disclosed to her dear un¬ 
known ” tiie ruin impending over her 
father, tlie result of his mingled good¬ 
nature and indolence, he having per¬ 
mitted the tenants to ran in arrears, 
and suffer dilapidations, as already 
said;—the long neglect, however, of 
the East Indian landlord being at Urn 
root of the evil, who had been as re¬ 
miss in his dealings with tlio»steward 
as the steward with the tenants. Tho 
first appearance of this newly ap¬ 
pointed agent, who announced the 
early return of his employer to take 
possessidh of the dccayedmanor-housc, 
was as sudden as ominous of the 
min of old John Bevan. The hope 
he held out of the ** Uabob” espous¬ 
ing his long-remcmbcred child, Wini¬ 
fred, and the consequent salvat ion ofher 
father, seemed too romantic to be be¬ 
lieved. Yet this man proved himself 
duly accredited by his principal,and 
exercised his power already with se- 
>crity. The fine old house of Taly- 
lynn, a mansion rising close to a small 
beautiful lake skirted by an antique 
park with awmy deer, was already 
almost prejisrcd for the recep¬ 
tion of the squire from abroad.” 
Meanwhile—what most excited tiio 
ill-will of the tenantry—this odious 
])ersecntor of the all-beloved John 
Bevan bad also furbished up a neat 
old house adjoining the park gate, os 
a residence for himself; while poor 
Devon's farm-house of Llaucui waa 
suffered to fall into ruinous decay— 
the new steward even neglecting to 
keep it wcatlicr-tight. 

Tliua decayed, and almost ruinous, 
it seemed more in harmony with tho 
fortunes of the ever resigned and pa¬ 
tient man. But his less pladd dame, 
after losing tho sendees of Winifred, 
bad fallen into a jxievish sort of de¬ 
spondency, as tb£ father, missing hec 
society, and its finer species of con¬ 
solation, had sunk into a more placid 
apathy. 

David liad received the hint of her 
possible self-devotion to the coming 
“ squire ” with very little philosophy, 
little temper, and no allowance for the 
feelings of an only daughter expecting 
to gee a white-headed, fond father, 
dragged fi*om bis home to a jail. He 
had been incensed; he had wronged 
her by imputations of sordid motives— 
of ]^a, of f»nt^pt for himidf as % 
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beggar; and at last broke from her in 
sullen resentment, after requiring her 
to bring all bU letters, at their next 
interview, which was to bo a farewell 
one. And now she was bringing every 
thing she had received from him, in 
sad obedience to this angry demand. 
Nor was all his wrath, his injustice, 
and liis despair, really unacceptable to 
her secret heart. She wonld not have 
had him patient under even the pros- 
pective possibility of Iter marrying an¬ 
other. * 

But his manner at this meeting an¬ 
nounced a change in his whmo senti¬ 
ments. 

Hisveiyfirst words, (cold, yet kind, 
but how altered in tone!) with his 
constrained deportment, oxpressen his 
acquiescence In her purpose, whether 
pride, jealonsy,’ or a juster estimate 
of her filial virtne, had induced the 
stem resolve. 

Winifred had never know*n the full 


1 be carried dead into a vault, than 
alive, anil dressed in all the finest 
silks of India, into that dreadful 
house you tw'it me with f—nnkiml, 
unkind!” And almost fainting, her 
head supk upon his shoulder, and his 
arm w'as required to support lier. 

Instantly sbo recovered, and stood 
erect. ** But oh, David, there is an¬ 
other dreadful place, and another dear 
being besides you, dearest, that I 
think of night and day 1 The horrid 
castle Jail—my dear, dear father! 
Oh, if this Lewis speaks truth, and if 
that strange boy—I only knew him 
as a boy, yon know—-who has power 
to ruin him, {will surely ruin him!) 
w ill indeed forgive him all he owes; 
will really bi^come his son—hi.^ soit- 
in-law', instead of his merciless credi¬ 


tor; oh! could 1 refiiae uty part, 
shocking part though it be ? 1 should 
not suffer long, David—1 feel 1 shou! I 
not.” 


strength of her ow^i pa&sion till now! 
The idea of an early eternal cud to 
their -ongratified loves, which bad for 
some time become familMrto her own 
secret mind, assumetf a new' and 
strange terror for her imagination 
the moment it ceased to be hers ahne. 
The shock W03 novel ami overpowering, 
when the separation seemed acqniesceil 
in by him, thu.s putting it out of iier 
own power to he.sitate further be¬ 
tween devotion to the lover or to the 
parent. Ills reconciled manner, his 
calm taking her by tiic hand, even the 
kiss wliich she could not resist, were 
more painful than hU utmost resent¬ 
ment would have been. Yet there 
was a sad severity in his look, as bis 
fine countenance of deep melancholy 
turned to the bright moon, which a 
little comforted her, and imUcated 
that it was pride rather than patience 
which led to his affeoted contentment. 
He had not a parent to nen'C hie 
heart to the sacrifice. 

*!• I passed pour home yesterday,” 
he beg^ sarcastically: it is a nnc 
place again, already, that hall of Taly- 
lyiin, and wants only as fine a nut' 
tretsJ" 

** Ton wrong me, David on 
ay life and soul yon do, dear David !'* 
aid ire^ied sobbing. *118 a hatofut 
horrid half! If it were only I, 
yovr poor lost .Winifred, that was to 
anffer, oht how mnSh gooncr would 


“And pray, what kind of youth— 
bop as you are plcft.<ied tu c^al! him- - 
wail this nabob then?" enquirinJ Hit 
lover, aftpnrently starticil at learning 
the fact of her having had some pre¬ 
vious knowledge of his ]>owcrfui 
rival. 

“ A youth I a mere child, when I 
last saw him,” she answered. 1 
thought you had known all about 
him.” 

“ Nothing more than hU name; 
how came \uu iu his comp.snyy” 

** IfU father, living in India, wa-« 
lialf-brothfT to our old s<inirr, Fitx- 
arthur of Talylynn. Ills mother dy¬ 
ing, his widower father, whose heal'tSi 
was broken up before, came over 
here, this being his native countr>', in 
hope of recovering it; but died at 
Talylynn, leaving one child, that 
little orphan boy, heir, after bis half- 
uncles death, to all this property. 
You hare often heard me tell bow 
like two brothers my dear father and 
our old squire were always—tbongh 
father was only a steward—how he 
used to have me at the groat house, 
for a month at a time, wnere he bad 
me tanght by a lady who lived with 
him, before 1 went to sdiool; and oo 
I tu^ often to see that Mttlo boy in 
black—very queer and sullen be was 
thought; but he had no playfellow, 
except an owl that be kept tame. I 
remember, and cried when he buried 
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liim In tlio garden,—the only time he 
M as ever kuo^vn to cry, he was so stUl 
and stern. It was / caught him, tb^ 
acting the sexton by himself, close 
hy the high box hedge, nuder a great 
tree. 1 remember the spot liow, and 
remember how angry I made liim by 
juughing.” 

** And you did v rong to laugh, if 
it wna so serious to liim.” 

“ Oil! but I did not know lie was 
crying when I laughed, and was sorry 
when I detected it. One thing was, 
the old gentleman was so joviul, and 
loved a good laugher, and was rather 
too fond of wine, and rao.stly oat 
hunting, so that the poor boy had to 
find Ills own amusement. He seemed 
fond of me, but hated, he said, his 
uncle, and his hounds, and his ways, 
and every thing there but his own 
owl; 80 that nobody w'as sorry when 
lie was feU-bod back to India, to be 
))iit in the where he was to make 
the furtuiic lie has now made, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

“ And your little heart did throlfti 
little, and sink for a day, when this 
playfellow was shipped otf for life, as 
yoii thought, and you did remember 
his funeral tears over hlsowl, and”—a 
f|uaver of voice and betrayed earnest¬ 
ness revealed the jealous pang shoot¬ 
ing across the heart of the speaker; 
but her own was too heavy aud deep¬ 
ly anxious to prolong this desultory 
talk. 

Site onlv added—“ Heaven knows 
liow little i thought that poor stranger 
boy would ever grow to be what he is 
ro me now.” 

“ What he h to you.* Why, what 
hen is he.M'iuifred?” 

** The horror of my thoughts, my 
Ircaraa, my”— she answered sob- 
ung. ^^But why should 1 say so? 
^Vicked 1 am to feel him so, if he is 
ndeed to be the saviour of my dear, 
Icar father! ” Aud she turned away 
0 shed relieving tears. 

^^Aud this little packet contains 
ny letters—a//, docs it?” bo asked, 
ouchlng the small parcel she had dc- 
>oslted within a cleft of the hollow 
iver-sido tree, by which they stood, 
he post-office of their happier days, 
wherp, concealed by uick moss 
gatliei^ tVom the bole, those letters 
had every one been searched for aud 
fouud—with what a leap of heart, 


first felt! how fondly thrust into her 
bosom, for the leisure delight of open¬ 
ing at home—aud all iu vain! 

“ All but one,” she answered trem- 
nlousl^; “ I brought them because 
you bade me—but yon were so angry 
let me take them back?” and 
she clutched them eagerly. At 
least we wait, David—we don't 
know yet; I do suspect that Lewis 
Lewis—lie shuns me as if be was 
conscious of some tvickeducss; he's as 
horrid to me as his master—the 
thought of his master—I do lorbodc 
something awful from that mau! It 
was but just before I heard yon 
binishing among tliose great low 
branches, iu your coracle, that I fan¬ 
cied I saw him stealing, as if to 
watch, or perhaps waylay you; but I 
am full of dismal thoughts.” 

lie had not the heart to force his 
letters, so reluctantly resigned, from 
her cliilly hand. But he held iu his 
what was calculated to inspire pain 
quite as poignant. In the fond ad- 
mhatioii ofjicr fancy’s first object, 
she had vehcij^entiy longed for a por- 
ti^it of that rather singular face—a 
long oval, with lofty forehead, already 
somewhat corrugated by habits of 
deep thonglit, iu his lonely night-lov¬ 
ing existence; its mixture of passion, 
dumb poetry, its constitutional or ad- 
%'cntitious profound melancholy, ever 

f ircscnt, till bis countenance gradually 
Ighted up, after her coming and her 
animating discourse, like some deep 
gloomy valley growing light as the 
sun surmounts a lofty bank, gleaming 
through its pines. She had forced 
him to take a piece of money for pro¬ 
curing this so desired keepsake, and 
every time they met, she had foudly 
hoped to have the little portrait put 
into her hand. ^“Kow, iustead, he 
presented the unused money—would 
she retain the image of a sweetheart 
in the homo of her stem and lordly 
husband? Her heart confessed that 
slie must no longer wish for it—but it 
sunk within her at the thought, how 
soon that innocent W’ould be a guiltv 
wish; and when he surprised her with 
the money sosuddenly, uemrolnntari- 
lyshndderedfibrcboretoclose her hand 
upon it, let it slide from her palm, and 
murmured only with her innocent 
plaintiff voice, shall never have 
your picture now—newr/” And 
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then she dejected her e^es to the Uttlc 
parcel of letters, written, received, 
kissed, and kept, like BOinetbiuff h(dr, 
so loDj; in vain; and all the cbai’Oaing 
hopeful hours in which ei^h was 
found, when some longer absence had 
given to each a deeper interest, and 
higiier value—^tbose hours never to 
retnm, came shadoTting over her 
zuiiiU, memory, luid kouI, and a lo> 
tbarg}’ of despairing grief imposed a 
ghost-like semblance of calm on her 
whole figure, and her face slowly n»- 
snmed a deadly paleness, even to the 
Kps, visible even by the moou. David 
grow alarmed, relapsed into the foil 
fondness of former hoars, folded the 
dumb, drooping, and agonized young 
woman in iiis arms, to his lK)Som I 
without her betraying conscionsness, 
and yet she was not fainting; slie 
stood njiright, and her eyes, though 
fixed os if glaz(Hi, stiil expressed love 
in their almost .shocking fixedness. 

The young man grew terrified. 
“I^ok iip! si>eak to me! Winifred, 
dear Winifred, iiiy ow^ \Viiiifre<l, in 
Spite of all!” he bn>kcJoi1li. Sniih; 
at me, my dearest, once more, and 
keep these foolish letters you so valin*, 
keep them o/A” And he thrust them 
into her passive hand. 

Aroused by his word.s and action, 
poor Winllivd, st.orting with a gasp, 
wildly kissed the little packet, and 
thanked him by' an einlirace more 
passionate than her prudenci' or mo¬ 
desty would have pemiitted, had they 
been hap[>y. 

“Ami my portrait—my ugliness in 
paint, and on ivory too, dearest, you 
shall have yet, a.« yon desire it,*‘ he 
added, forcing pleasantry ; “ only do 
not fall into that frightful sort of 
trance again.” 

He little knew whnt dendlincss of 
thoughts, almost of purpose, had pro¬ 
duced that long abstracted fit. The 
most exemplary pmlence (the result 
^ a sound mind and heart) had char- 
Sensed this young woman till now. 
White yet at home, her bodily acthity 
aorprised lier parents. Their means 
litviDg been long bat low, they liad 
dMtte %elp in their dairy and small 
JbnaUg concerns. She often aur- 

C oS ber mother with the ^bt of 
butter already cimmed, the ewes 
uti«ady mittted, or the cheeses pressed, 
when she aroee. She was abroad iu 


heavy dews of morning, when the 
enn at mldstunmer rises In what is 
proporiy the night, regarded as the 
hoor of rest—abroad, happy and cheer¬ 
ful, calling the few cows In the misty 
xncadovs. Nor did this habit of early 
rising prevent her indulging at night 
her our unhappy habit—romance- 
reading ; a pleasure w’hicli she enjoyed 
through tho kindnesH of many ladies 
of tile town of Cardigan, who after¬ 
wards established her in her school 

wt K-. They supplied her with 

these dnngcrons volomes that exalted 
passion—love in excesa—above jiU 
the aiu»s and pursuits of life; repre¬ 
sented ber who lovc.s most madly as 
most worthy of sympathy; and even, 
too often, crotnied the licroinc with 
the palm of of «elf-martyrd<.«m—mak¬ 
ing suicide it.self no longiT a crime or 
folly, but almost a virtue, under cer¬ 
tain contingencies. 

Whoji povcrtyin(Toa8ed,lhe activity 
of her powerful iiitedlect we.-s brought 
^to display, as mneli as her perAOiial 
activity had lK*cn, In devising re- 
.sourccs. She had acquired some skill 
in drawing, through the kindness of 
the neighbowing gentiy, and .«lie im- 
pntved hartlbif so far as to execute 
vciy rcs|»ectnble drawing? of the ruins 
of Kilgcrran Castle, on her own river, 
and oUicr fitie scenes of Wales; and 
these were sold for her (<*r rather tor 
her parents) by othcre, at fairs and 
wakes, where she never appetired her¬ 
self. When residing at tltc village, 
her wheel wa.s heard in the iiioming 
before others were .stirring, ajnl »t 
late night, after every other one 
w'asftlUl. Her little light, gleaming 
hi the lofty village, esplctl lH‘twoeu 
the hanging trees, w'a.« the guiding star 
of the belated fisher tip the narrow 
goat'fl-path which led to the village, 
who could always obtain light for hi<^ 
pipe at Mitn the school,” 

when not a casement had exhibited a 
laptT for honra. But the evil of all 
this wear and tear of mind and body 
was, that it maiutaiuad an unnatural 
state of excitement iu the one, and of 
weakness (dlagiiisod by that fever of 
imagination) in tho other. Sleep, tlm 
preserver of health and tranquillity of 
mind, was oxchan^d for lonely emo¬ 
tions excited by night readiug. She 
was weeping over the dramatlst'ji 
fifth act of tragedy, or the romancist^s 
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more morbid appenb to tho pasaions, 
■while nature demanded rest. Then 
«n occidental iDGCting with the yonng 
liarpcr—he recovering a book she had 
dropped into tlic Tivy out of her hand, 
from having fallen aaloci^ tlirough 
•exertion, and restoring it w'itb a grace 
^uitc romancC'hcro like—produced a 
new era, and now excitement—tltat 
of the heart. Thenceforth, she became 
** of imagination all com))act,” how ¬ 
ever her strong sense preserved her 
‘parity and viitue. But no more* 
dangerous lover could be imagined 
than such a loose hanger-on, rather 
•than member, of society as David the 
Telynwr —for his nature was fters; 
oxcept, }>erhaps, in virtuous resolu¬ 
tion, ho was a female Winifred. Yet 
he ]>osscssed a romantic leaning, at 
least, to virtue’s side.” 

This was oddly exemplified now, 
fto n.‘tnrn to their present position ;) 
for ns soon as her partial recoveiy hatl 
removed his alarm, he grew cold, and 
almost severe in his manner, and broke 
forth— 

“ then,Winifred would willingly 
pore over the love-letters of a sweet¬ 
heart while under n huslmnd's roof! 
$>lie thinks this l>c8aty CMiough for 
Jtim —she would reserve her thoughts, 
wishes, every thing else, for his old 
rival;—every tiling but what a ring, 
and n few words, makes his right by 
law, the poor husband is to leavo to 
any old sweetheart that may come 
prowling round his gates! That's 
gross! Is it MO/, Winifi'cd i* *’ 

Alas ! the heart-broken 3 ’oung wo¬ 
man had liecn meditating on far other 
issue to their brief attachment! On 
death !—death on her wedding-day, 
as the only means of preserving at 
once her fatlier’s lil)crty and her own 
virtue; for her reading had taught 
ber that marriage, where the miud 
and heart were so wholly engaged 
•elsewhere, was no better than Icg^ised 
prostitution. MTth a look of dark 
intensity of meaning, Winifred broke 
her lengthened silence, saying hol¬ 
lowly— 

“ I was not looking so far forward—* 
I was not looking l^yond tftat day— 
not to that she would have 

stud, but modesty stopped her speech. 
** And you can be so calm! so thought- 
full You can be reasoning about my 
duties during a life l yon can bo 


pleading for my future husband l Oh, 

I wish I were like you! And yet, I 
bless God, that yon are not like me! 

1 would not have you feel as I do foi* 
tho world ! No, not even know what 
I am Reeling, thinking, dearest, at this 
moment.^' 

“No! ” David again muttered, more 
and more severely, “ I camiot submit 
to have my letters and tilUiiig keep¬ 
sakes to be tossed about by him! it 
is weakness to wish it, Winifred Se¬ 
van ; aud ‘trorse for me to grant it.” 

“You shall have them ail—all—all!” 
she cxciaioicd, In passionate agony, 
composed of tenderness, anguish, 
auger, recklessness, with a bittem^s 
of irony keener to hcrovru heait, than 
to him w'ho roused that ten‘iblc reac> 
tion of her nature. “I’ll run and 
fetdh them all this .vety night 1 Oh, 
they'll serve for your new love. You 
may copy your letters. I'm sure, if 
she have a human heaif, they’ll move 
it—they’ll win it! Strike my name 
out, and you may send the very letters. 
She will not know that another heart 
was brokcTTby giving them up! She 
will not ku^v the stains are tears of 
pleasure dropped ujiou them! Aud 
you shall have that too, if you will— 
if you must 

“Which? what? dearest creature, 
but compose yourself—^praydo!‘’he 
said, again alarmed. 

2'h(U you sent with the lock of 
hair—//n's hair!’'she answered wildly. 
“ But you tvUl leave me the little lock? 
Oh, there's plenty to cut for another 
here! ” aud she laughed hysterically, 
frightfully, and played with his pro¬ 
fusion of faveu hair; but It was mourn¬ 
ful play, “ Leave me— do leave poor 
Winifred that, David, for tlic love of 
God! Ill mercy, leave it! I will not 
ask for the picture again—I will not 
wish it, if f/ott^ay 1 must not; but the 
hair—the poor bit of hair—he! oh, 
misery! he shall never see it! I my¬ 
self will never cry over it—never look 
at it, if you think it wrong-never till 
I’m d 3 ’iug, David—dying! There 
will be DO harm then, you know, in 
looking—in a poor dying creature’s 
look, who has done with passions, life, 
love, every thing. And none—none 
shall see it but those who lay mo oat, 
or they who find my—oh! we none of 
ns know whci;p wo may die, or how! It 
may be clone, dearest— alone / Oh, 
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the comfort it wHl be to bnve a pert from tlio clear object, and reated bor 
of veiy yoM to bold—to hold b^, like forehead ngaiust the trunk of then* 
this very hand, in mjr death-damp old tree of assignation; and a 6teadj>, 
one. lx;t me have it!^’ she BhrlUy sadder shower of tears, relieving her 
implored, in UuUrious cuergv. I fall heart, followed this storm of vaiv 
want it to take witli me to mydeoth- otisaud (uepidemotiona, sweeping over 
bed—to my death-pit—my grave, one weakened mind, bke tbimder- 
whatever It may be—to heaven itself clouds cliarged with electric (ire, borne 
—to our place of meeting again, if it on a whirlwind over a w hole land^ 
w'cre possible I Oli, that it vrerc pos- scape, in a few mtnutes of iDinglcd 
sible! and that I might bring back to gloom and glory. For, In thcsiibliino 
yon there the kiss—the long kiss— ofiiaasiou, whatever bo its nature, is 
you shall leave on these wretched lips * there not a terrible joy, a secret glori- 
when we part fur over and for ever Tying of the earthy nature, which we 
here! Will you take it from me, may compare to such elemental war— 
David, my heart, my soul? No,you now' hanging alt iicaven in mouniiog, 
will not ?and briugiiig night on noonday, and 

The crisis of love's parting agony presently iliiinunating that day with 
w'as at its Imigbt, ilalf-conscions of a ghastly, momentary light, brilliant 
her ow'n dangerous prostration of soul even beyond its own ? 
aud mind nuder its i>ower, she turned 

CUAPTEH U. 

Llaneol, the dilapidated fann-house gan, where she had been s'^ekit^; 
of the expelled stcw’ard, old lievau, a'^sistauce for her father, wUt> little 
sto^ beautifully in a wr>oded glen, success, t>!ic was startled by tlm 
w atered by a shallow strd&iii, l^ctween unusual sound of uiauy voices, aud 
a brook and river in si/c. A pretty soon saw', aghast, the whole of tiut 
greensward, of |>cnH.'tual vivid hue, rustic fiiruilure standing about cm 
stri‘tchod quite up to the threshold— tbeprettygroen,hcriHfautp}Hy*place; 
Its fold," or fanu-yai'd, licing small, the noisy auctioneer mouiiteil uii the 
aud situated behind. A wooded weU-knowu old oaken table; even her 
mountain rose opposite, topped by a mother's wheel w'as already knocked 
range of many-tinted cliffs, splintered dow’u and sold, aud her father's own 
like thunder-stricken battlements, and great wicker chair was ready to be 
resembling, in their fretted aud time- put up, while rude boys were trying iu 
w*om fronts, rich cathedral architecture rickety antiquity hy a furious rocking, 
in ruhis. Extensive sheep-walks rose On no occasion is so much joviality 

ill zmset, lofty barrenness behind, but indulged (in Wales) os on that of an 
allowiag below breadth for venerable auction under a distress for rent,” 
oaks, and a profusion of uudenrood, (which was the case here)—on occa- 
to riiioltcr the white, but no longer sion of calamity and ruiu to tbo 
w’cU* thatched, farm - cottage, and owner. Even in the event of mm 
screening that umbrageous vsdley (n>m auction caused by a death, where the 
the colder wind; while the many sheep, common course ofnaturo has removed 
seen, and bat just shen, dotting the the possessor from those goods aid 
lofty barrier, b^utiiied the scene by chattels” which are now useless to him, 
the pastoral ideas which their dim- a sale is sorely a melancholy spectacle 
seen white inspired. Only the songs to creatures who use tlndr ndnds, and 
of birds distingnisbed the noonday possess feelings befitting a brotherhood 
fbom the nirtt, unless when the fljt of Christians, ot even heathens. Toseo- 
wat beard m (he bam, through the the inmost recesses of home, sweet 
opott doovs of which, coloured by homo,” thrown open to all strangers; 
mc e KW , the river gUstened, and the most treasured artioles $ftea 
(hevgreim, with its geese, ^eaooied the descended as hehedooma anccs- 
meie pkiaraeciiiQly for this rustk t<H«, and thankee possessing an in- 
psMpeoriva. tiiarie value, qdite «nsa^)ected by 

As WiidM was miMdiiog this others, for w oimer,) ransacked, 
traoaail vale—Aar nsitve vale—after tossed from band to band, and at last 
ea abseoee at fiba toww: eC Cardi- knocked down ” at a nominal price 
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_CTCU this is a mournful exhibition. tlie«aroftliejocalarauctioncer,(wbo. 

But where the ruthless bund of Ids in Wales, must always be somewhat 


brother man has wrested those vala> 
ablcs from their possessor, instead of 
inevitable death’s tearing him from 
tliom—where that very owner and 
his family are present, sadly listening 
to the ct'osclcss jokes (thoughtlessly 
inhuman) lavish^ by the auctioneer, 
and re-echoed by the crowd, over 
those old familiar objects—witnessing 
the happy excitement of rival bidders, 
and ahe universal pleasure over his 
ruin, like the cry and docking of vnl- 
lures over a battle-field, witnessed by 
MTotches still alive, though mortally 
wounded; what cau exceed tlieshock* 
ingtransgrcssionofhumaubrothcrhood 
presented by such a scone! A scene of 
every-day occorrenco—a scene never 
seeming to excite even one reflection 
kindred to these natural, surely, and ob* 
viou.H feelings—yet one terribly recall¬ 
ing to the itensivc observer that axiom. 
Homo ad /wminem lupm eat! Doubt¬ 
less the fraudulent or utterly reckless 
ilebtor is, in the eye of reason, the 
first wolfish” a.s.s'aUant of his bro¬ 
ther. But how many of these familiar 
tragedies arc as truly the result of 
unfoi*c8eon, unforeseeable coiitingen- 
t'ies, as diseases or other events, cun- 
Hidered the visitations of God! One, 
or two, or three, sick and licavy 
hearts and wounded minds, iu the 
midst of a hundred happy, light ones, 
buoyed up by fierce cupidity and keen 
bargain-hunting, and oxhUarated by 
drink aud by fun, and alidrawn together 
by the misery of those outcast few'. 

Boor Beva'n bad been taken bf sur¬ 
prise in this sudden execution, put in 
ity his treacherous supplantcr, Lewis 
Lew is. But what most excited the 
anger of his old attached neighbours, 
was the fact that many of these ^oods 
were bought by an agent of Lew^ to 
finish fumisbing his own newly re¬ 
paired house by the old p^ wall. 
VVluifred learned that her paints had 
remov^ to a friendly neighbour’s, at 
some distance, but suspected the worst 
—his removal to jail. 

Not now the weakness of woman 
prevailed over her presence of mind, 
as we have lately seen it do in her 
iuterview with a beloved object. She 
commuided her agitation, so far as to 
bid for her father's old chdr, but iu 
vain; for her timid bidding, /altered 
from beliind a crowd, failra to catch 


of a mountebank,) and the favourite 
chair was gone at once, after the 
wheel, and the many old familiar 
chattds which she saw standing, now 
the property of strangers. 

Events crowded fast on each other, 
hurrying on that terrible hour inwliicli 
a revolting act of eelf-devotiou was to 
render even this domestic horror of 
littleinjmytoherpai'euts. “Iwiilbny 
* daddy’ a*better chair, or be shall 
have enough to buy a better, when 1 
am gone,” she murmured to herself. 
For now the rumour grew rife, that 
Mr Fitzartbur had actually landed, 
was daily expected; and, in confir¬ 
mation, she received tbrongh a neigh- 
iKiur present, a letter left for her by 
her father, stating that he had now 
actually received, under the Nabob’s 
own hand, a proposal of marriage, 
which the generous old man (who 
w’cll knewher engagements to another) 
solemnly charged her to reject, at all 
hazards to liiiuself. lie further begged 
Iter to coinc^niickly to the temporary 
place of refuge he and hermother had 
found under the roof of a bill cottage, 
just now tenantless through the death 
of a relative. Tlitther, with heavy 

heart, Wiuirred hastened by the first 
light of morning. 

** 27ie bill,” an expression much in 
the mouths of Welsh rural people, 
signifies not any particular one, as it 
would in England, but the whole 
desolate regions of the mountain 
heights; the homeless place of cver- 
whistling winds, and low bellowing 
clouds, mingling with the mist of tbo 
mountain, into one black smokn-like 
rolling volume—tbo place of dismal 
pools and screaming kites, full of bogs, 
concealed by a steldy jeUowi^ herb¬ 
age in the midslTof the maset waste, 
boundlessly wearying the eye with its 
sober monotony of tint. If a pool or 
lake relieve it by reflecting the sky, 
on approach it is found choked 
round by high rushes, and shadowed 
by low strangely-shap^ rocks, tinted 
b3r mosses of dii^ hue; the water that 
glistened pleasantly in Uio distance, 
shrinks now to a mere pond, (the 
middle spMe, too deep for bnllmBhoB 
and other wee^ to take root.) The* 
deep stillness, pr the nnintermitted 
hollow blowing of riie wind (accordiim 
to the n-cather) are equally mounifuk 
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The rotten soil is cloft and tom hito 
gullets and small channels, in which the 
mahogany-coloured rivulets, springing 
from the peat morass, straggle siloutty 
with a sluggish motion in harmony 
■With the lifeless scene. There, if a 
wo^y-roofed hut do appear, (detected 
by its thin feeble smoke colnmn) or 
4be shepherd who tenants it should 
show Holitar^ figure lu the dia- 
taace, the only upright object where 
is not one tree^trunk,. neither the 
home of man nor man's api)earanec 
lessens the sense of almost savage 
aolitnde *, the one so lonely, not a 
smoke-wreath being visible all round, 
beside; the other, as he loiters by, 
watching some sheep on some dis'^nt 
book, so shy and wild-looking, and, 
to appi^arance, so melancholy, so for¬ 
lorn. Meanwhile, as we *‘*])lod onr 
weary way,” some dip in the wavy 
round of olive-biicd Ininplsh monn* 
tains, or an abrupt hnge chasm of aw¬ 
ful rocks, each side biung almost ])er- 
pcn^cnlar, startles the traveller with 
a far-down prospect of sjpie sunshiny, 
rich, leafy, valley region, at once 
showing at wlmt a bleak elevation he 
has been roaming so long, and tanta- 
lUing him with the contrast of that 
far, far ofi‘, low, luring landscape, 
rendering more irksome than before 
the dead, heathery desert, inter- 
snioably undnlating before, behiitd, 
and all round him. 

The little farm whither old Beraii 
bad retired, stood high in such u 
desert as this, on the very verge of 
sneh a monntain-portal, (a bwlrh, 
pronounced boolch, the Welsh call 
it,) an antique stone cottage, hanging 
like a nest on one of the side banks, 
dismal itself, but all that under world 
of pastoral pleasantness below, in full 
tltough dim perspefT^ivc. A premature 
decay is always visible on these kind 
of wOd, weather-beaten homes, in 
tiie tom thatch; the wails tinged with 
green, and generally propped to resist 
4hc effects of the powerfnl winds. If 
wMlh-washed, which they really are, 
'bitoad streaks of green are visible, from 
^ ftuqnent heavy rains, ting^ by 
•^le mosses and weeds of the roof. 

clon^ attaacted by the lielgbts, 
-^career on the strong blast, so low and 
'tiose, as often to shnt np the dingy 
human nest In a dreary day of its 
•own, while all below is blue serene. 

To tills melancholy abode, its few 
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mstic chattels still standing there, M 
since the death of its tenant, Winifred 
toiled np by a atoep, wild, but woU- 
known track, but found not father, 
mother,"or living thing, except one, 
BO moclain unison with the wild me¬ 
lancholy of the scene, as to exalt it 
almost to horror. This was n 
w'retched idiot man, dressed in female 
attire,, perfectly liArinlees, and kept, 
as a parish paiqier, at an adjacent 
farm, ile was noted for fidelity to 
any one who fiattcred him bw some 
little commission. This ragged object 
presented to her the key of the padlock 
on the door, with the words gone, 
gone, gone! *' She entered, and found, 
to her surprise, exixdlent refreshment 
provided in the desolate house, evi¬ 
dently but lately deserted. Biu what 
riveted her eyes, was a letter to hor- 
Bolf in the handwriting of iMvid, but 
tremulously ^vTittcn, nnnounciug his 
inability to keep au appoiutmeiU, 
(one more!) which they had ramie, to 
part for ever—her terrible distress, it 
will b<* remembered, on the last occa¬ 
sion. deten-ing the young man from 
any further trial of her feelings. Ho 
further intbruied her that Mr I'itsar- 
tbur was certainly arrived, and ha<l 
taken up his temporary abode at the 
pretty house by the ]iark, designed by 
I<ewis l^wis for his ow'n rc&idenco. 
Moreover, she learned that her father 
and mother anxiously cz|)ected her at 
that house to which they had re¬ 
moved, but did not reveal that he bad 
been removed in the care of tw'o bailiffs, 
and the house named w'os but a rcat- 
iug place in his transit to jail. 

When the mind is enfeebled by re¬ 
peated blows, it often happens that 
some one, whidi to others may appear 
the slightest of all, prodnocs the 
greatest effect, its pain being quite 
dUproportioned to its real importance. 
Thus it hap]>cncd, that, amiebt all her 
trials, Winifred felt the Ims of her 
faihcr's favourite chair as a crowning 
misery, trivial as was that loss, wbeii 
bo)>e itself was lost. She bad identi¬ 
fied that very hnmble chattel with hts 
figure almost her life long. She almost 
expected to see tlie two fair hands 
(for, truth to tell, the aged steward 
had never woiked liard) on each 
Side, and the veneiabte kind face pro¬ 
ject^ forwards from its deep concave, 
arched over tliat white bead, to smile 
welcome to her even as it stood out 
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on the little green. The intrusion of 
1)07 clowDSf one after anotiicr, into its 
scat seemed a grievous Insult to the 
unhappy owner^ though absent. Yet 
A sad comfort rose in the thought of 
her ability to reinstate l)ci« father in 
all his lost comforts, tlirough this ter¬ 
rible marriage. Tlicn she grew impa¬ 
tient in her longing to console him by 
issuance of this, Dotwitl>at«mding lua 
generous wish that her hand should 
go where he knew her heart had irre¬ 
trievably been given. But these re¬ 
peated disappointments in findiug the 
parents she longed to fold to her 
bosom, postponing this little gratifica¬ 
tion, (the telling him she would repur¬ 
chase the old family chair,) now quite 
overcame the fortitude she had till 
now cxhibital She sate, down sick 
at heart—turned with aversion from 
the refreshment her fatigue required, 
and wept bittcrlj'. Superstition, and 
two mysterious incidents, even while 
she remained on the hill, if indeed they 
were more than superr^titioirs coinage, 
helped to depress her. Just lM‘fore 
she reached this forlorn house witli the 
hngganl, aged, horrid-looking idiot 
prowling round it, with Itis rags fint- 
teriug ill the wind, she thought tiiat 
the figure of the hated stewanl and 
spy moved along a wild path on the 
opiwsitc side of that great mountain- 
cleft, traversed by a noisy torrent al¬ 
most the depth of the whole iiill, near 
the top of which this cottage was 
perched. His being there alone was 
nothing marvellous, but an ominous 
horror seemed, in licr mind, to hover 
round that man, who (as if conscious 
of some deadly evil which was tlurongh 
him to over^elm her some time) 
studiously avoided direct intercourse 
with his victim. 

Tiic second iueUent w*hi(^h might 
have Bpmng from the dw'clling of her 
mind*s eye on the absent features of 
him, who, it seemed, refused to meet 
her again, was an apparition, or what 
she deemed such, of her dear Ni^it- 
harper! One of those dense flying 
clouds, so common even at moderate 
elevations when the mists roll down 
the hills, suddenly enveloping the lono 
lofty spot, left bnt a littie area of a 
few yards for vision, a dungeon walled 
with fog, which kept circulating furi- 
onsly on the blast like a groat smoke, 
in continuons whirls. And ttongh 
some momentary fissure in tliis white 
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wall, she imagined the pallid and 
almost ghastly visage of her forsak^i 
lover appeared intenselv looking to¬ 
ward her, os she stood on the rude 
threshold, looking out on the tempo¬ 
rary storm that had shut her up. 
Her vague apprehension of some evil 
arising to David, her mind’s perpetual 
object, from the roan she believed 
herself to have espied just before, was 
rarely absent from her thought. Com¬ 
bining the. two appearances, she be¬ 
came more and more fancy-frangfat, 
thus confined, as it were, in an ele¬ 
mental solitude of the mountain and 
the cloud, wfaqre, for the present, we 
leave her, to narrate the fate of her 
father. 

Tlie novel calamity of arrest for 
debt was borne by the respc'ctable old 
man, John Bevan, with apatienceand 
dignity that no study of philosophy 
could have Inspired. Though some- 
w'liat inactive, he felt that, in the 
honest di<chargG of his duty, he stood 
acquitted in the sight of God, though 
not in the-gyo of the law, of all fault, 
at least of qpy one meriting the terri¬ 
ble punishment of imprisonment. It 
w*as near nightfall when two emis¬ 
saries of the law appeared, nnnouncing 
that horses w'uited at the neighbouring 
inn to convey him to jail with the first 
light of momuig. Tl»c poor old dame, 
his wife, wtis not to be pacified by tho 
efforts of the two bailiffs, who execu¬ 
ted their commission with the utmost 
gentleness, by order, as it appeared, 
of the Nnl^b himself, notwitbstaadiug 
that the old man’s stem self-denying 
rejection of his overture for his daugh¬ 
ter’s hand had determined him to let 
his agent jiroceed to extremities. 
Soothing as well as he could both her 
grief and her rage—for the latter rose 
unreflectingly Jfgainst the mere agents 
ill this giHcvoua^ infliction—old Bevan 
smoked hia pipe as usual to the end, 
and then requested {lermission to take 
ft little W'alk only to the church, which 
stood a short way from the solitary 
house where they surprised him. 

Yon see I cannot mn, for I con 
hardly walk with these riienmatics, 
my friend,” he observed; “ but I have 
a fancy to visit the chorchyard to¬ 
night, as it will be moonlight, and we 
shall be pretty bnsy in the moniing. 
My dame is.gone to bed with tiie 
gc^ woman of this cottage, as I 
begged her to go { so pray let iu walk 
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—you shall see me all the while hy the 
moou, witboift coining into the chim^L* 
yanl with me.” 

ArriveU at the low stone etlle, he 
crossed it by the help of themim^ and 
proceeded alono to the tomb of his 
old master's grave, snrrouuded by a 
rail, with a yew growing inside, mark¬ 
ing the site of the ancient family 
.vault. The moon now shining clearly, 
the bailliTsaw him kuecl and uncover 
his head, which shone in its light, in 
the distance resembling a scull bleach¬ 
ed by the wind. He remained a 
long time iu. this posiUos, and his 
murmuring voice w'as partly audible 
to the mau. At last he returned, 
thanking him for his patience, and 
sLahiug him very cordially by the 
lioud. 8o touched w'aa even this 
rugged lower limb of the law by tliis 
proof of bis affectionate remembrance 
of his old patron, that he behaved 
throughout with ^at courtesy, and 
even respect. Bevan and h'ls departed 
master had lived, as has been said, 
almofid; on the footing of cronies, a cer¬ 
tain phlegmatic case of ifdture being 
the characteristic of borlf. So proud, 
indeed, was Bevau of his brotberlike 
intercourse with the great mau, that 
he made himself for years almost a 
peraoual facsimile of him, even to the 
cut and colour of his coat, wig, every¬ 
thing ; and being a line spedmen of a 
** noble i>casaut,*’ externally as well 
as internally, his assumption of the 
M/uire in costume well be^me his tall 
tigore, mild countenance, (streaked 
w ith the lingering pink of bis youth¬ 
ful bloom,) and gentlo demeanour. 
A rigid obsen'cr might have thought, 
that to this Indulgent but indolent 
master the poor steward owed his 
ruin; his habits of forgiving’* his 
tenants their rent debts so often, hav¬ 
ing extended themselVbs to the former, 
fu^or increased by the strange inat¬ 
tention of the new landlord. The 
gratitude of Bevan was, hoire\’er, de- 
servod-^for never was a.klnder mas¬ 
ter. 

It is a thing not to be thonght,** 
besal^ while retoming with the man, 
^ tbat 1 shall ever come back here, to 
tlM chnrch again, alive or dead; 
rfttrfng that I am too poor for any one 
to brag my old bones all the way 
froio€g|d{gaa, toput them in the same 
grand isfoh hu, as I did dream of In 
sny days, and too old for a man 


used to free air and the hlll-sidcs all 
his life, to live long iu n prison, or in¬ 
deed out of oue—but we must all die. 
1 assure you, my houest man and kind, 
you have done me good, in mind and 
body, by lctting me take leave of his 
honour! Well I may call him so, 
now he is in heaven, whom I did ho¬ 
nour when here, fram uiy veiy heart 
of hearts; kiud lie was to mo—asecond 
father to my rhild-^(iod bless him! 
Sure I am, if he were still among u.^ 
how Ills good heart w’ould melt, how 
it would bleed for us—former—1 know 
it would.” Hero the old mau sobbed 
aud kept silence a space, tlien pro¬ 
ceeded—“ You see how weak old ago 
aud ovcr-lovc of this world make a 
mail, sir. Vet I am content. Next 
to God, 1 ow e to him whose dearcoqisc 
1 have just now been so near, a 
long and happy life,—thanks, thanks, 
thanks 1 To both, up yonder, I do 
liero render them from my inmost 
soul;” and he bared his bead ngain, 
looking up to the placid moon w ith a 
visage of kiiidrt^d )>lacidity, and on 
eye of blue lustra, so brig'htem d by 
his emotion as almost to be likened to 
the heaven in which that moon shone. 
** Why should 1 repine, or fear tho 
waila of a prison, as my passage to 
that w ide glorious world without wall 
or bouiid or end, where 1 liO{w to live 
free and for ever, in the sight of my li(*- 
deemer, and, perhaps, of him who wa<9 
Hugh j'iUarthar, Ksq., of Tallylyisn 
haJl,wheii here? ]l)o{)cIatnnot irreve¬ 
rent, hut iu truth, friend, 1 fearl have 
almost as vehemently longed for tho 
presence of him once more, as for that 
more awful presence: heaven pardon 
me if it was wicked! So welcome 
prison, welcome death! Half a han- 
drod and nineteen years spent plea¬ 
santly on these cecn bills, free, aud 
fresh, and hale, 1 can surely afford a 
few weeks or mouths to a closer place, 
were it hot as in a school for my poor 
^lily and ignorant soul, to puriiy 
itself, to prepare itself for that Morions 
place, to learn to die.” 

Next morning the old conplo, dame 
^vao bemg mounted on n pUUon be¬ 
hind him, proceeded on their mclan- 
ch(dy Jonniey. They reached the 
house w the park, wha« it was pro¬ 
posed that an interview should take 
place between tho old man and the 
landlord himself, with some view to 
arrangement priorto his imprisonment. 
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'Wlule they there expect the loog de¬ 
layed comfort of Winifrodle embrace, 
let us return to that good daughter, 
now more eager to fly to tliat dreaded 
suitor, to reverse her fathcr^s resolve, 
to offer herself a victim, thaiucver she 
had been to rca^h that dearer one 
who had now cruelly disappointed her 
in the hope of one more meeting— 
tbflt, perhApfl, the last afac could have 
innocently allowed! 

'JTie dreaded day of trial arrived. 
But we must revert to her sad medi- 
tstions, and wild irrcsolnte thoughts, 
while shut up by the storm-cloud, and 
Alone, in the mountain liousc. Boat- 
tug passion, pain of heart, terrible 
suggestions of despair, kept altering 
her countenance as she leaned against 
the mouldering door-post, imprisoned 
by the black mists that prevented her 
s^ely leaving the hovel. A sadden, 
dire, revolution in her religious im¬ 
pressions was wrought, or rather com- 
]>lcted, in that dismal scene. Band 
had more than once wrung her very 
soul by dark hints of sclf-destmction 
in the event ofher ever forsaking him. 
lie had thus been led into discu-ssions 
on suicide, and had even argued for 
the moral rigiit of man to end his own 
being nntlcr circumstances. Pcrsiiii- 
sion hangs on the lips of those we 
love. ^Y^iat she would have rejected 
AS impious, from some immoral man, 
in dispute, sank deep into her son!, 
emanating from a heart she loved, 
through lips that, to her, seemed 
formed for eloquence as much as love 
to make its throne.. 

Wild and tragical modes of recon¬ 
ciling her two furious, flgliting, irre¬ 
concilable wishes—that of saving her 
father^that of blessing her lover— 
began to take terrible foim and reality 
in her mind, as the wind howled, the 
ruinous house ebook, and its timbers 
groaned, and the blackness of the sky, 
AS the storm increased, deepened the 
lurid hue of the font and turbulent 
fog, (for such the mountain clond thus 
in contact with her eyes appeared.) 
The world, as it wore, already left 
behind, or rather below, the elements 
alone warring round her, her high- 
wrought imagination began to regaM 
life and death, and the world itself, as 
things no longer appertaining to her, 
except as a passive instrument toward 
one ^at object, the preservation of 
her father’s freedom, and, if it teera 
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possible, also of her own inviolate 
person—that person which she bad, 
indeed, most solemnly vowed to one 
alone, Bavid the Telynwr. Not to 
him—for her innate delicacy rcndeit^ 
such vowB repugnant to her; but alone, 
by the moon or stars, by the cataract, 
and in the lonely lanes and woods, 
she had vowed herself to one alone— 
bad dedicated her virgin beauty (in 

the spirit of those romances she had 
fatally devoured) to her “ night-har¬ 
per” with aS true devotion as ever did 
white vestal, at the end of her novi¬ 
ciate, devote herself alive and dead to 
the one Grod. Instilled by the touch¬ 
ing tone, the wild pathos, the swim¬ 
ming eye of a wayward passionate 
character, weak, yet bold, of whom 
she knew almost nothing, this devoted 
girl yielded np her better reason to 
his rash •innovations in morals, his 
examples of suicidal heroes, and even 
moraliits^ among the ancients; and in 
the w'ild height, alone, among the 
clouds, she almost wrought up her 
fond agonizing soul to a terrible part 
—the accoihblishing her father's pre¬ 
servation, on Her itedding^day^ throngli 
tile influence she might natnraliy ex¬ 
pect to obtain la such a scn«on, and 
that done, make her peace witli Ck)d; 
and, before night—black pools—rock 
precipices, feaiful ns I^ncadia's— 
mortal plants, and even the horrid 
knife and hatter—floated before her 
mind's eye withont her trembling, 
even like terrible, yet kind, minis- 
trants profiering escape—escape from 
legalist violatmn \—escape frrom per- 
jury., to her, the self-doomodlphigrala! 
For her morbid fancy, whispered to by 
her intense tenderness, conjured up 
that dilemma between frdth broken to 
her lover and abandonment of a dear 
parent to his fatef Bespair suggested 
that self-dcstmoRon itself might seem 
venial, even before God, when rushed 
upon as the only alternative to per¬ 
jury—to prostitntion; for such her 
romantic purity taught her to consi¬ 
der submission to the embrace of any 
liviog man except her heart's own-^ 
her affianced—bor bcantifhl!”—her 
lost! 

Such were the feelings utffler whoso 
influence our bumlfle heroino pursued 
her mountain jonmey, of a few miles, 
to the place of ineeting w{& her pa¬ 
rents ; and it was prooably beneath 
the rw of the lone cottage In ihe 
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ddnd that, md«r the same morUd 
moodi of mind, she penned a letter to 
Hr ^Uarthar, which waa afterwards 
discovered, dated at top V ^7 Wed> 
ding Pay,” containing a passionate 
appeal on behalf of her fatberf for a 
brad of legal indemnification to bo 
executed before night, as a present 
which she had sot her heart on giving 
her father, as a bridal one, tfiat very 
day. Arrived at the house fitted up 
for the hated sapplanterof her father, 

IjCwIs the Spy,” her heart beat so 
violently before she could firm her 
nerves to ring the bell, that she stood 
leaning some time against the >vaU. 
This old house was now almost re* 
bttUt, and not without rc^d to rural 
beauty, in iiaimony witli the fine 
scenery of an antique park, with its 
mossy med remains of walls and 
venerable trees overshadowing it, and 
was called The Little Hall of the 
Park.” She sighed deeply as she 
glanced at its comfortable aspect, rc* 
memberiug bow long it had formed 
the secret object of her mother's little 
xunbition (for the dame had a touch of 
pride in her composition beyond her 
evor-contented mate) to occupy that 
littk ball. It seemed so appropriate 
that the lesser sqnii'e — the great 
squire's friend—should also have /lit 
** ball,” though a little one! 

Indeed, it bad been iu incipient re* 
pair for him, that the old men might 
spend their wiater evenings together 
at the real ball, dirided but by a short 
path, across an angle of the park, 
without a dreary walk for Sevan im¬ 
pending over the end of their carouse, 
with never*wearied reminiscences of 
their ^yhood—when sudden death 
8topp«|^ proceedings, and left poor 
BevaifGone in the woiid, as it seem¬ 
ed to him—in sligplicity a child,” 
and as imbecile in ce^ct with it as 
any child. 

She nmved her mind and band by 
an effort, and rang the bell—(the bedj 
there a modem innovation.) No 
sound bat its own distant deadened 
cite, was beard within: bnt some dog 
in the rear barked, and then howled, 
as if alarmed at the sudden breach of 
long {ffevailing silence. Again she 
ta|)g—again the troubled g^wl and 
Bnppressed by fear of the only 
Ifvisg thmg, as It seemed, within bear¬ 
ing, alone responded.* llie situation 
waa. solitary, the only adjacent 
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hoose, the hall, being yet tenantless, 
and night was gathering fastf for th^ 
Storm which had first detained her in 
the lofty region, (where a darkci' atorm 
had gathered roumiW mmdaudsoul,V 
had desolated t)|§^wer cunntry all 
day, flooded th^Srooks, and delayed 
her on the road auribg several hours. 

She fancied a sort of suppressed 
commotioo within, as'of whimperings 
and stealthy steps, and one voice sho 
clearly overheard, but it was not hsr 
father’s. ^Vhether it was that of I^wla 
(who, however, was not yet residiug 
there) she know not, never having 
heard It in her life; he avoiding, as 
was stated, direct intercourse with her 
—disappearing “like a guilty thing” 
whenever her figure appeared in dis¬ 
tant approach. What should this mean ? 
AVild fears, even superstitions ones, of 
some‘indefinite ill or horror unjicDd* 
ing, began to shake her forced forti¬ 
tude, as she stood, half-fearing to ring 
8gsin*~aggin to hear the melancholy 
voice of the dog. as of one lost—to 
n'ait—listen—and di*cam of—D.a%*id— 
death—murder—or oven Morse. till 
even the giant horror—thc jaiJ I—and 
the white-headed prisoner, sliraiik be¬ 
fore the present ominous mystery— 
ominous of she hnete not what, there¬ 
fore involving every thing dreadful. 
Meanwhile, the swinging of the large 
oak branches in the close of a squally 
day, their groaning, and the vast 
glooms that tlicir foliage shed all 
below, the twilight rapidly deepening 
into confirmed teuded to the 

inspiration of a wild unearthly melan¬ 
choly. Suddenly the door was opened, 
w'hile she hesitated to ring again, and 
by a black man ! Persons of colour 
arc rarely seen inland, in Wales, and 
Winifred had never visited a seaport 
of any consequeuce; so that even this 
was almost a shocL She quickly, 
however, guessed that this was a ser¬ 
vant of the “ Nabob,” brougiti over 
with him. The man, learning her 
name, bade her enter, adding, that 
she would see her father oon^ but 
that “massa” was within, settling 
some affairs with Mr Lewis, and beg¬ 
ged to see her. A sort of grim grin, 
though joined to a deference that 
seemed, to her troubled and broken 
spirit, and sunken heart, a cnxcl mock¬ 
ery, relaxed the man's features, and 
half shocked, half imtated her. Her 
spirits, however, rose ^th the occa- 
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sloQ, demuiding all ber foriitade and was still depicted ■ Irer nncoiiqner? 
all ber tact; for now she was to make able aversion. Some astonishment 


that impresBion on this terrible suitor’s 
fancy, through which alone she could 
work out her father's salvation. In a 
few minutes more, she stood in the 
some apartmeut with her David’s de¬ 
tested rival 1 Tiie embers of a large 
tire, decayed, cast a red twilight, which 
made it appear already dork without; 
okd there he stood, at the lung room’s 
extreme end, between her and the 
hearth. 

To Winifred, the personal attribntes 
of the man, whom in her awful resolve 
she regarded mci'cly as the instrument 
of that filial good work, were utterly 
indifferent; yet she stopped—shesliud- 
dered—and trembled all over, as sbo 
caught the mere outline of his figure 
by the fire-light. There he wus! to 
her idea, the cmlmdied evil genius of 
lier family! the siilh'ii apo.stute from 
the finer part of love—the victim of 
satiety, (as rumour said,) the selfisli 
contemner of women's better feelings ! 
—indifferout to oil but person in hU 
election of a wife; willing to unite him- 
.'<elf with one whose heart and mind 
were stranger to him, on l>are reiiort 
of her health and beauty, and some 
slight recoUectious of her childhood! 
Seeing her stop, and even totter, ho 
advanced a few steps; but she, with 
the iustinctivc recoil and antipatliy of 
some feeble creature from its natund 
enemy, retreated at his first move- 
incDt^and, shocked by this betrayed 
repugnance, he again stood irresolute. 
Then rushed back upon her heart, with 
all the horror of novelty, the renun¬ 
ciation of poor David, now it was 
on the point of being sealed for ever. 
Now fi^er, mother, all beside, was 
forgotten^tbe ghastliness of a ter¬ 
rible straggle within, the stem horror 
of confirmed despair, began to dis- 
gniBC her beauty as with a deatb-pale 
mask—the features grew rigid, her 
heart beat audibly, her ears rang and 
tingled, and si^t grew dim. She was 
fainting, fidUng. Mr Fitzarthur 
^rang to support her, but patting his 
arms too bolmy round her wust, that 
detested freedom at once startled her 
Into temporary self-possession, back 
into life. She gasped, struggled against 
him, as if she had rather have fallen 
than bavebeon supported by him; and 
turned to him that white face, white 
even to the lips, imploringly, where 


seemed to nvet that look upon his- 
face, but half-visible by the dusky 
light—astoni^ment no longer painful, 
when tiie Nabob, emboldened, re¬ 
newed his DOW permitted clasp, and 
only uttering “ My dtar! don’t you 
know me?” in tiie tendcrest tone to 
which ever manly voice woe modu¬ 
lated, increased his grasp to a pas-* 
sionate embrace, advanced his face— 
hisroouth to hers, advancedand press¬ 
ed unresisted—and before her bewil¬ 
dered eyes closed in that fainting fit 
which bad been but suspended, stood 
revealed to them (as proved by one 
delighted anile, fiasbed out of all the 
settled gloom of that ounntcnanco,) as 
her heart’s own David—so longer the 
niglit-wandering poor Tchfruvr^ hot 
David Fitzarthur of Talylynn, Esq. 

The stoiy of the eccentric East In- 
di.au may be shortly told. From child¬ 
hood heVas the victim of excessive 
morbid stmsibility, and ccaistitutional 
melancholy. The jovial habits of his 
gooil-naturc(l»kVeish nncle were re¬ 
pugnant to his mature; and after be¬ 
coming fin oipliaii, the solitaiy boy 
had no human object on which the 
deep capacity for tenderness of his 
ocatU nature could be exerted. Thus 
forced by his fate into solitariness of 
habits, and secreted emotions, he was 
deemed unsocial, and reproached for 
what he felt was his misfortune—the 
being wholly misunderstood by those 
his early lot w as cast among. Hcncs. 
liU perverted ardour of affection w'as 
misplaced on the lower living world— 
dog, cat, or owl, wbateva chance 
made bis companions. Returning ta 
India, where he had known tw'o pa¬ 
rents, to meet no longer the tenderness 
of even one, the meiancholy boy-exilo 
(for Wales he evsr regarded as lus< 
country) increased in morbid estrange¬ 
ment fiom mankind, as he increased, 
in years; till his maturity nearly real¬ 
ized the misanthropic unsocial char¬ 
acter for vriiich bis youth had been 
unjustly reproached. Thongh in the 
high road to a splendid fortnne, he 
loathed East Indian society, far be¬ 
yond all former loathing of fox-hunters 
and topers In Wales, whose green, 
mountains sow became (conformably 
to the nature, ** umper wtrium €t m«- 
tabiU^^ of the mehmchcdic) the v^y 
idols of his romantic regrets and fondw 
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cat la^oiy. In India were neither 
green fields nor green hearts. External 
natOTc and homan nature appeared 
equally to langnisb under that on- 
liMbling hot death in the atmosphere, 
iriiich seemed to wither femaleh^nty 
in the moment that it ripened. The 
palUdnesa of the European beauties, 
aicidj as the clime, disgusted him~ 
their venality still more. Female for- 
tnne'hnnters were far more iiitcderaUe 
to his delicacy than the coarsest hun¬ 
ter of vermin—fox or hide—ever had 
been at bis uncle’s hall, whom he be¬ 
gan to esteem, nod sincerely raonrned 
—^wben death had removed all of him 
from his memoiybut his kindness, his 
desire to nmnse him, the sniky boy,” 
his snbstAntial goodness and warm- 
heartoduess. Knowing that every fc- 
inalo in liis circle was well informed 
of his ample fortune, still accumula¬ 
ting, he fancied art, deceit, coqoetry 
in every smile and glance, (for suspi- 
don of human hearts and motives ever 
besets the melancholic character;) and 
thus, it was natural that he shonld 
sometimes sigh over th^ idea of some 
fresh mountain beauty,' not trained by 
parmtsin theartand to thetaskofbns- 
band-liunting. Even the soft-fac^ 
child, jnst growing into woman, who 
had held her pinafore for fruit, in the 
<achanl, w'hose half-fallen apple-tree 
was bis almost constant seat, fioat^ 
across his vacant, yet restless mind. 
In troth, when she surprised him in 
his part of sexton to his owl, she had 
evinced rather more sympathy than 
she had admitted to bis other self, 
David the wood-wanderer; aud though 
she h^ Indeed laughed, It was with 
tbars in her eyes, elicited by one she 
detected in the shy averted orbs of his. 
Yet was the sweetness of the little 
Welsh girl left beliwd, for a long time, 
even when manhood failed to banish 
its idea, no more than his statno to 
Pygmalion, or his watery image to 
Kardasos. Bnt having no fenide so- 
savstihose marketable forms that 
he distrusted and despised; yet pining, 
la bis romantic refinement, for pure 
piBsioD—for reciprocal passion—pant¬ 
ing to be loved for himtelf aione^ he 
luipi Isitgining fier devdoped graces, 
exaggerating ue conceit of some child- 
Uh tenderness toward himself, bis po¬ 
sition and bis nervous infirmity keep¬ 
ing a soiitndo of sdul and heart ever 
round him, into which no fchialc form 
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bad free and constant admUsiou, but 
that aerial one, the little Winifred, of 
far, far off, gre^ Wales! The promise 
of pure beauty, whit^ her childhood 
gave, his drecan fulfilled; and his ima- 
^uatiou seized and cherished the 
beautiful cloud, painted by fancy, till 
it became the goddess of bis idolatry, 
though conscious of the sclf-delosiuu, 
and retained with that tenacity con¬ 
ceivable, perhaps, to the morbidly sensi- 
tivealone. Tim habitofyieldiugto the 
importunity of one idea, strengthens 
itself; every recurrence of it pr^uces 
quicker sensibility to the next; dcG{)cr 
and deeper impression follows, till one 
form of mania supervenes—that which 
consists in the nndno master}' and 
eternal presence of one idea. 

Childish aud fuffithv as it teemed, 
a passion had actually commenced in 
his hofe heart, w hich cluug to that of 
the man, though under the some light, 
fragile, and dreamlike form. Poetry 
might liken it to the mere frothy foam 
of the infant cataract, when it gushes 
out of the breast of the mnimtain to 
the rising sun, which, arrested by an 
intense "t'rost, ere it can fall, in the 
very act of evanishing, there hangs, 
still bangs, the mere air-bubbles con¬ 
gealed into crystal vcsiclc-s defying 
all the force of.tiie mounted sun to 
dissipate their delicate white beauty, 
evanescent as it hokt. 'Thechitl and 
the imponetrability of heart, kept by 
circumstanocs within him, such frast 
might typify—that pure, fragile- 
seeming, yet durable passion, that 
snow-foam of the watenall. IVae it 
was that this fantastic fancy bod the 
]mwer to draw him to his W'elsh pat¬ 
rimony earlier than worldly ambition 
would have warranted. Bnt his after 
conduct—his actual overtures were 
not so wildly romantit^ as might ap¬ 
pear from the foregoing narrative; 
but of UiU in the sequel. 

And where was her father—^mother? 
Why had the law been allowed by 
this eccentric lover to violate the 
humble sanctuary of home, at tlic 
desolate Elaneol ? What was be¬ 
come of the wicker chair? Was tlic 
hated Lewis to bo maintained in his 
Qsurpation of the chair of Bovan's 
ancettral post of steward, (for his 
fothor bad been steward to the father 
of the squire deceased ?) Above all, 
was Dame Bevan to see that home of 
her heart’s hope, the permanent home 
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•of tlie hdrsb BnpplAOtorofherhasbaud? 
PasBhiff over tlie i^fTccthi^ scene of 
poor midflred’s fainting, which drew 
ronnd her father and mother* and 
others from below, proceed wo to an¬ 
swer those queries and conckido our 
talc. 

‘When pcrfbctly restored, Winifred, 
leaning on the arm of her future hus¬ 
band, accompanied her parents down 
into the comfbrtablo kitchen, where, 
by a huge fire, stood the veritable 
wicker coair, familiar to her eyes 
from infancy, rickety ns ever, but 
snrviring Its desecration by the boys 
at the aaction; and looking round, 
she saw standing the whole solid old 
oaken furniture, coffers, drt*sscrs, dre., 
even to the same bright brazen skil¬ 
lets, pekier dishes, and sundries—tlie 
pride of Mistress Bcvan> heart, the 
splendour of better days. Mr Fiiz- 
arthor led the old man by the hand 
to Ills own chair, his wife to another; 
and then, having seated himself by 
their dau^iter, liegan, over the fumes 
of tea and coffee, (the honours of 
which pleasant meal, so neeilful after 
her agitation, he solicited Winifred 
to perform,) to narrate varions mat¬ 
ters, which we mast condense into a 
nutshell. 

To their snrprise and amusement, 
they now learned that the hated 
“spy” who hadproivlcd round their 
fokis and fields so long, would resign 
to Mistress Bevan the house In which 
they sat, and that atonement made, 
vanish into thin air —a vox et preterta 
nihil! being in ivnlity the Trotcus- 
like, mystmouB, bamlsome, thougli 
saIIow stranger, and no stranger, sit¬ 
ting among them! 

we said tliat Mr Fltzarthnr's con¬ 
duct in esponsiog this long-unseen 
mistress of his fancy, was not qaitc 
so extraordinary and wild as it ap¬ 
peared. For coming back grown into 
matnrity, and altei^ by climate in 
complexion and all ebaraoteristies, 
he found himself miite nnrcoognised, 
and concrived the idea of at once re- 
connoitring blis dllapldafed estate, 
and watching the ooMuetlrf his leogr 

Temembercd Winifred, Two disguises 
seemed neeesaaiy tOwaM these two 
purposes, and ho adopted the two wo 
aare seen, one on the ‘^bMersldu 
Dryi” ibe other on the *^far side 
‘ -VOL. LVUL HO. ^OOLVtl. >’ ^ 


Tivy,” which his corade allowed him 
to cross at pleasure. His close watch 
of the blameless girFs whole life con¬ 
firmed the warm and romantic wislies 
of bis Mul, which her beauty Inspired 
^hat Mauty as fully confirming the 
vision of his love-dream when far and 
long away. 

It was dnring the alarm of her pro¬ 
longed /hinting, produced by the sor- 
. prise of this discovery, and the pre¬ 
vious agitations, (whereby, perhaps, 
the prudence*rather than the affection 
of the eccentric lover was impeacbedi) 
timt her mother, soarchiog her pocket 
for a bottle of volatile salts, tamed 
forth the letter lately referred to, 
moinneboly ovidenoe of the desperate 
e.xtrcniity tp which two powerm an> 
tagonist passions—love, and fiilat 
love—had driven a mind not unforti¬ 
fied by religion, but bcleagnored hy 
despair and all its powers, till resolu¬ 
tion fiiiled, and peril impended over 
an otlicrwLse almost spotless soul. 

As Che old man's affections wen* 
not wholly weaned from Llaneol, 
ruinous as it*tras, his son-in-law had 
it restored ns* a temporaiy summer 
residence for the old people, as well 
08 occasionally for himself and hi^^ 
beloved bride. 

It hardly needs to be told, that the 
arrest oiid its executors were bur 
parts of the delusion, the amoant of 
real infiiction being no more than .1 
ride in a fine morning of some miles. 
Whether the whole, as involving some 
little added tronbie of mind to that 
whose whole weight ho was going s<* 
soon to remove, vras too severe a. 
pcnancc for the steward's neglect, 
may be variously judged by various 
readers. In the halcyon days that 
followed, 'Wlnifi'ed never forgot the 
place on the Tivy bank where she 
slept and droppe<?her book; nor did 
tho happy husband, melancholic no 
more, forsake his coracle or his haip 
ntteriy, but w’oold often serenade ks 
iady-lovo (albeit his wedded love 
also) on some golden evening, as she 
Mt among tho cowslips and hare¬ 
bells, that enamelled with flond bine 
and gold the greensward bank of 
the Tivy, under tho. fine sycamore 
tree—tho *^txysti]ig-|dace” of their 
romantic aasignarions. 

s 
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KOSTB'S SrSCllCEKS OF THE BKITISH CRITICE. 


No. VI. 

SOPPIBlIEirr TO Pbtdem on Cbidcbr. 


Ihtom the grand acbievements of 
GSorions John, one experiences a queer 
rerniaion of the carrency in the veins 
i& pNflaing to the small doings of Messrs 
Betterton, Ogle, and Co., in 1737 and 
1741: and again, to the still smaller 
oi Mr Lipscomb in 171^5, in the way 
of modernizations of Chaucer. Who 
was Mr Betterton, nobody, we pre¬ 
sume, now knows; assuredly ne was 
not Pope, though there i^ something 
silly to that effect in Joseph Warton, 
wmch is repeated by Malone. ** Mr 
Harte assail me,^* satth Dr Joseph, 

that he was convinced by some cir- 
cnmstances which Fenton had com- 
lunmcated to him, that Pope wrote 
the character that make the intro- 
dnetion (the I^logne) t^tUc Cantcr- 
bory Talcs, published trader the name 
of Betterton.” Betterton is bitter 
bad; Ogic, irersh as canid parritch 
withont saMe! ” Lipscomb is a 
jewel. In a postscript to his preface 
ho says, “ I have barely time hero, 
the tales being already almost all 
print^ off, to apologize to the reader 
for having inserted my own transla¬ 
tion of The Nna*8 Priest’s Tale, instead 
of that of Dirden; bat the fact is, I did 
not know Mot Dryd^n version existed: 
for having undertaken to complete 
those of the Canterbury Tales whicli 
were wanting in Ogle’s coUection, and 
the tale in question not hemp in that 
coflecTiVm, I proceeded to supply H, 
having never till very lately, strange 
as it may seem, the volume of 
DrydaCs Fdbks m ^which it may he 
fomdir 

It is diverting to hear the worthy 
who, in 1796, had never seen Oryacn^g 
PaUea, offering to the public the first 
completed collection of the Canter- 
bofy Tales In a modem ver^n, 
**'Bnderthe reasonaUe confidence that 
the Jfflprored tietc in poetry, and the 
ezCaiM dnltlvatkm of that, in eom- 
tamyidA oB ibo otiier ntegmt art^ 
which so stron^y characterises the 
present fiagr; will miQte tite lovers of 
verso look ^ to the old bard, the 


father of English poetry, with a vene* 
ration proportioned to the improve¬ 
ments they have made in It.” It 
grieves him to think that the language 
in which Chaucer wrote has decayed 
from under him.” Tliat reason alone, 
he says, can justify tho attempt of ex¬ 
hibiting him in a modem dress; and be 
tcUs us that so fiuthfally has he a^er- 
cd to the great original, that they who 
liave not given their time to the study 
of the old Inngoage, must cither find 
a true likeness of Chancer exhibited 
ill tliis version, or they will find it no¬ 
where else.” With great solemnity 
he says, Thence I have imposed it 
on myself as a duty somewhat sacred 
to deviate from my original a.s littio 
ns possible in the sentiment, and have 
often in the language adopted his own 
expressions, the simplicity and effect 
of which have always forcibly struck 
me, wherever the terms he toe* (and 
that happens not anfreifuently) are in^ 
teUiffibh to mitdem ears'' Yes—Cu- 
Itelme Lipscomb, thou w'ert indeed a 
jewel. 

Happy would ho have been to ac¬ 
company his version of Chaucer with 
notes. But though the version itself 
has been an agreeable and eoBy rural 
occupation, yet in a remote village, 
near 260 miles fiom London, the veiy 
books, trijlmg at they may seem^ to 
which it would be nccessao' to refer 
to ilkttirate the manners of the lAtk 
rentttryt were not to be proenred; and 
parochial and otiier engagements would 
not admit of absence sufficient to con¬ 
sult them vdiere they are to be found; 
It is not tberdbre for want of defe¬ 
rence to the ojdnions of those who 
have Tecommepded a body of notes 
that they do not accompany these 
Tales.” Tea—GnUelme, then wert a 
jewd. 

It is, however, hot too manifest 
from his allend v ersi o ns , that imt 
onfy aid Mr lipseomb of neeesfity 
csdiew the pernsal of **. tiie boidar, 
trlffigg as tb^ any fieem, to wbidi It 
would be necessaiy to to iBts- 
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tratc the manners of the 14tlicenturi','* an imposing air at first sight, on in* 
but that bo continuc<l to bis dying spcction they proye sta^-nau^t. lie 
day almost as ignorant of Chaucer's seems to have a just enough general 
Canterbury Talcs as of Drydeo's notion of the prmdple of verse 
Fables. in the Canterbury Tales; but with the 

In bis preface ho tells one ^ery re* many ways of Its working—the how, 
markablo falsehood. ** Tlio Lite of the why, and the wherefore—he is 
Chaucer, and tlie Introductory Dis* wholly unacquainted, though he dog* 
course to the Canterbury Tales, are matizes like a doctor. He soon 
taken ITou the valuable cditloti of hls' makes his escape from the real dif- 
original works published by Mr Tyr* ficulties with which the subject is 
wbitt.” The Introductory Disconrse is beset, and mouths away at immense 
so taken ; but it is plain tliat poor, length and width about what be caIIh 
dear, fibbing Willy Lipscomb had “ the firrref of Chaucer’s rhytW in bis 
not looked into it, for it contradicts heroic verse, which has been the baf* 
tlirougliont all the statements in the fling subject of so much discussion 
life of Chaucer, which is not thim amongjgkbolars, a trifiing increase in 
TypwhitI, but clamsUy cribbed i)iece- yiM>I 

incat by Willy himself from that ram* for variety, and founded upon the 
bling and inacenrate one by a Mr same laws of contraction by apos- 
Thonias in Uriy’s edition. Lipscomb troplic, syncope, &c., as those followed 
is lying on our tabic, and wo tiad in- by all modem poets; but employed 
temicd to quote a few s])cr!menii of in a more free and varied manner, all 
him and his predecessor Ogle; b:it the words being fully written out, the 
another volume that had fallen aside vowels sounded, and not subject^ to 
n year or two agt), has of itself myste- ^he disruption of inverted commas, as 
rioiisly reappcarc'd—and a few wonls used in after,timcs.” lliis “secret’’ 
of it in preference to other ** haverers.” was patent to pll the world before Mr 
Mr Home, the author of “ The Horne took pen in hand, and Ws 
False Medium,” “Orion,” the “ Spirit eternal blazon ofit is too much now for 
of the Age,” and some other clever ears of flesh and blood. The modem- 
brochures in pro.se and in verse, in ized versions, however, are respect- 
ihe laboured rather than elalK)rabi ably executed—Leigh Hunt’s admir- 
introdiiction to “The Poems of ticof- ably; and we hope for anothervoinme. 
frev Chaucer, modmiizcd.” (l.'^ll,) But Mr Home himself must be more 
by I,oIgh limit, Wordsworth, Hobcrl careful in his future modernizations. 
Boll, Thomas Powell, Elizabeth Bor- The veiy opening of the Prologue is 
rett, and Zachailah Azed, gives ns not happy, 
some threescore pages on* Chaucer's In Chancer it runs thus:— 
^'ersitication; but, though they ha>'e 

** Whanne that April with his shoures sole 
The drougUto of March hath perced to'the rotOy 
And bathed every veine in swiche licour. 

Of whiche vertue engendered is the floor; 

When Zophyms eke with his Bot« brethe, 

Eiispired hs^h in every holt and hetbo 
The tendre croppds, and the yong4 sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe coors yronney 
And siDole foulcs roaken melodie. 

That slepen alle night with open eyoy 
So priketh hem nature in hire corages; 

Thu longen folk to gon on pilgriinagesy 
And palmcres for to sokea strange strondesy 
To serri halwes conthe in londry londe^’* Ac» 

Thus Btodentiaed by Mr Horae:— 

« When that sweet April showers with And bathed every vein with Hqnid 
downward shoot power, 

The droBght of Marrii have pierc’d Whose virtue r|re engendereth the 
unto &e rooty flower; 
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Wiien Zepb^rus also his fragrant 
breath 

lospirdd hath in erery grove and heaOi 
The tender shoots of green, and tiie 
young sun 

Hath in tbo Ram one half his journey 
run. 

And sm^ birds in tho trees make me* 
lody, 

That sleep and dream all night with 
open eye; 

So nature stirs all energies and ages 
That folk arc bent to go on pilgri* 
mages," &c. 

Look back to Chaucer's own lines, 
ADd you 'Will see that Mr Hdrne’s 
variations are all for tlic wo^. Ilow 
flat and tame “sweet April 1R>wcrs/’ 
in comparison with “ Ai>nl with his 
shoores soU*.” In Chaucer the mouth 
comes boldly oii, in bis own person— 
m Mr Home be is diluted into bis on u 
/ibowers. Tis ominous thus to stum¬ 
ble on the threshold. “ Homiwanl 
shoot'’ is very bad indeed iu itself, 
and all nulikc the natural strength of 
Chancer. “Liquid jwwer’' is eveif 
worse and more unlikd; and most 
tautological the “ virfne of i) 0 wcr.” 
Iu Chaucer the virtue is in the “llcoiir.*’ 
“Rare” is poorly dropped in to fill 
up. Chaucer purposolj' ujics “sote" 
twice—and the repetition tell**. Mr 
Home must needs change it into 
“ fragrant.” “ In the trce.s ” is not 
in Chancer—^forlic knew that “ smule 
fouK?s” shelter in the “hetbc” as well 
as in the “ holt "—among broom ami 
bracken, and heath and rushes. Chau¬ 
cer does not soy, as Mr Home does, 
that the hlids dream —ho leaves you 
to think for yourself whether tlu-y do 
so or not, while sleeping wiih optii 
eye all night. Such coujectoral omen* 
datiqns arc iujiirions to Chuucer. We 
presume ^Ir lloiic Im^Hcvcs Lo has 
authority for applying “ so pricketh 
hem nature in hii'e corages ” to the 
folks that “ longcu to go on pilgrim¬ 
ages”—and not to the “s!nal6 foulw.*’ 
Or is it intended for a happy innova¬ 
tion? To us it seems an iinhappv 
bta&der—taking away a fine touch of 
nature from Chaucer, and hardening it 
Ifltohom; while *^al! energies and ages" 
is indeed a free and affected Tertiion 
of**corages.” Porto wander thro*,” 
is a sdstranslatlon of “to s^ea;'^ 
and to *^8log the holy moss,”* is not 
the meaoiog of tb sorb balwcs 


couthc,'* /.e. to worship saints knov^ o, 
iVc. 

Turning over a couple qf leaves, 
wc behold a modernizatton of the »:i* 
tique uith a vengeance— 

“ His ^n, a young squire, with him 
there 1 $aw, 

A lover and a lusty baohelor ! (aw) 
(ah!) 

' With locks crisp curl'd, os they'd hren 
laid in press, 

Of twenty year of ago he was, I guo.s^." 

Chaucer never once in all his writ¬ 
ings thus rhymes off two fonsociiiive 
couplets iu otic sentence so slo¬ 
venly, as with “ I saw," aud “ I 
guess." Hut Mr XTonie is so enamour¬ 
ed “ with the old familiar fac(*8*' ot 
pet cockneyisms, that he must have 
his will of them. Of the same sqiinc, 
Chancer say?— 

** Of his stature he was of rven Unptl 
and Mr Home translates the wuid'* 
into— 

“He M'as in .stature of the c<»ntiii 
length.” 

lliey mean “ well proportioned.” i m' 
this Y{*nng squire, Chaucer .«aith— 

“ So Iiote ho loved, that by nlghtertalo 
He slop no more llian doth the iiishttn. 
gale,” 

AVe all know liow the nightingale em¬ 
ploys the night—nud here it i« im¬ 
plied that so did the lover. Mr 
iloruc all by an nffcctcd prcl- 
tine.is suggested by a misapplied pa.^- 
.«ago in Milton. 

“ Hi« amorous dittiea nightly ftll'd the 
vale; 

He slept no more than doth the night. 
ingale.” 

Chaucer says of the Friorcssc— 

“ Full well she sang the service divine 
Enttmed in hire nose fol iwetely.” 

Mr Hone must needs say— 

** Entnncd in her noso with accent 
sweet.” 

The accent, to onr cars, Is lost In ll e 
pious snivel—pai’don the somculmt 
usclerical word. 

Chaucer says of her— 

** Ful semHy after Wre meat she naught,** 
which Mr Hone improves 

„ ^ " And for her meat 

'FttU aeemly bent ahe foriUM bo her 
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riiaiiccr says— 

** And ptiHtd hire to controfeton eliero 
ui' mart, and beu astateHch of manero. 
And to he liolden digae of revoronco.** 

That site took pnina to imitate 
tlio inmmers of the ('onrt, &c. ; 
^iioroas Mr Home, with incona*iv- 
able ignorance of tlic meaning of 
that occur in Chaucer n hun- 
iln d times, writes “ it qave her pain 
10 counterfeit the ways of Court,” 
thereby reversing the wliole picture. 

** Anti I’rcneli blio siiuUe full fayro and 
fetiMy,’* 

he traiKshUcs “full i)roperly ffw/nea/.'*’ 
Drydcn rightly c^ls her the min- 
«.ing Pnoress ; Mr Horne wioiig- 
]y says, “ she was evidently on<* of 
i!i<‘ most higli'bred and retiued ladies 
of her time.’’ 

Chaucer says, ofthat ‘‘mniily man,” 
liu' Monk— 

Ne that a monk, uhen he is rckkeless, 
Is like to a tibii that is waterless; 

This i^ to a monk out of his 
(-lut.*.trr. 

This ilk^ text held he not worth an 
j.islre." 

Mr Home here modeniixeth thus— 
i>r that a monk beyuiid hU bricks and 
»iO) tar, 

U like A fish without a drop uf 
'i'lutt U to say, a monk odt of hU 
cloister.’* 

There can be no mortar without 
water, but the words do not rhyme 
except to CtKjkney etirs, thongh the 
hhinie }ie.< at the door of the month. 
“ llficks and mortar” is an odd and 
.•iomewhat vulgar version of “ rokke- 
If.sa;” and to say that u monk “ be¬ 
yond ilia bricks and mortar” ia a 
inouk “out of his cloister,” is not in 
I lie manner of Chaucer, or of any body 
I Ise. 

Chancer says slyly of the Frerc, 
that 

“ He haddc ymade ful mony a mariage 
Of jongi women, at hii owen coste; '* 

^od Mister Homo brazcu-faccdly, 

“ Fvll many a marriage had he brought 
to bear) 

For women yoimg> and p«id the coit 
urtth sport. 

O fle, Mister Homo! To hide our 
th'fehcis will uo mniden for a luomcnt 


lend ns her fan ? We cover otir face 
with our hands.—Of this same Frerc, 
Hr Home, in his introduction, when 
exposing the faults of another trans¬ 
lator, says that “ Chaucer shows us 
the quaint begging rogue playing his 
harp among a crowd of admiring 
auditors, and fKrntin^ up his eyes with 
an attempted ox])ressiun of religion.«( 
enthusiasmimt Chaucer docs no 
such thing, nor was the Fi'crc given 
to any such practice. 

Of the Cl^k of Oxciiford, Chancer 
says, he “ loked holwc, an<l thereto 
soberly.” Mr Horne uecdlesbly add.s 
“ill-fed.” Chaucer says— 


Ful thj^dbare was his overest coor- 
fepy.^ 

Mr Horne luodcmlzcs it into— 


“ His uppermost short cloak was a hare 
thread.'* 

Why exaggerate so ? Chaucer 
says— 

“ But all tliat he might of Aw /rend* t 
hente 

On buk^» and on leruing be it spestr." 
Mr Home say^s— 

“ But every farthing that his friend' 
e’er hrn#.” 

They did not /enr/, they gave outright 
to the poor scholar. 

The lleve’s Prologue opens thus in 
Chaucer— 

** Whan folk ban laughed at this nied caa 
Of Absalom and Aendy Nicholas.^ 

Mr Horne says— 

** Of Absalom and credulous Nicholas!” 

He manifestly mistaken the sly 
scholar for the crcdolons carpenter, 
‘'whom on the tcudercst point he out¬ 
witted I To those wlio kngw the na¬ 
ture of the story, the binder is ex¬ 
treme. « 

What is to thought o$ such 
rhymes as these i 

** And for to drink strong wine as red as 
btood. 

Then would he jest, and shout as he 
were mad.** 

** Toward the mill, the bay nag in bis 

Aoa^ 

The nuUer sitting by the fire they 
found.** 

** And ou she went, till the the cradle 
found. 

White Uwongh the dark sUll groping 
with her hedtdf 
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ISiese to our ears, are not happ}* 
modernisations Chauoer. 

Here come a few more Codcnor- 
isms. 

^'Alas! onr warden's palfrey it is^on^. 
Alien at once forgot both mold and 
com.* 

“ Alien stole back, and bought ere that 
it dawn, 

I will creep in by John that Ueth for« 
tom.** 

** Vat, from the town Arriragus was 

But to herself she spoke ihuS| all /or> 
tom.** 

^Aurelius, thinking of his mbstance 
ffone, 

Curaeth the time that ever hewashom.*’ 

" An arm-brace wore be that was rich 
and broad. 

And by his ddc a buckler and a sword/* 
" Now grant my ship, that some smooth 
haven win ; 

I follow Statius first, and then 
Cbrinno.*' 

i 

Alas 1 this worst of all is Klizabctli 
Barrett*a! “ Well of English unde- 
<ifcd/** 

In Chaucor we have— 

** A SsBOCANr OF THE Liwi, wareand 
wise. 

That often haddo ybcu cUthu ParvU.’' 

Mr Home gives ns— 

" A Sergeant of tlw Ijaw, wise, wBry, 
orcA.^ 

Who oft hadgo$9vp*d long in the ehurch 
■porch.** 

m 

The word ‘‘arch” is here interpo¬ 
lated to some colour to the charge 
of “ gossiping,” absurdly asserted of 
the ftamed Scrgcjint. The Parvis 
was' the place of conference, where 
suitors met with their counsel and 
legal advisers; and Chaucor merely 
iimmates thereby the extent of tlic 
Sergeant’s practice. In Chaucer we 

have— 

'ipTamils haddo he casanddomlsalio 
That firo the timo of King WiU. weren 

Me.** 

Who does uot’see the proprie^ of 
^ customary contraction, King Wili. f 
Hr Home does not; and snbstitntes, 
“ ^ce Kiuf William's reign.” 


Of the Fronkeloiu Chancer says, he 
was 

“ An bousholder, and that a grot was 
he;” 

the context plainly showing the mean¬ 
ing to be, ‘Miospitable on a great 
sc^e.” Mr Home ignorantly trans¬ 
lates the words, 

** A householder of great extent was he.*’ 

In Chaucer we have— 

His table dormant in lus halle alway 
Stood ready covered all tlie longd day.” 

The meaning of that is, that any 
person, or party, might sit down, at 
any hour of the day', and help himself 
to something comfortable, as indeed 
is the case now in all country' houses 
worth t'tsidng—snclt as Buchanan 
Lodge. Mr llome stupidly exagge¬ 
rates thus— 

** Ills table with repletion henry lay 
Amidst his hall throughout the feast- 
long day.” 

Ill the prolojBTO^ to the lieve's Tale, 
the Hove, nettled by tlio miller, who 
had been satu'ical ou liis trade, says 
he will 

samdol »et ki» howvo 
Forlefnl is withforec force offto Rhowre/’ 

“ IIowvc ” is cap—and in the Miller*.'^ 
Prologne we had been told 

** How that a dork had set tUo wrightes 

cappe; •* ^ 

that is, “ made a fool" of him—nay, 
a cuckold. Mr llumc, 

** Though my reply rhovUd comewhat 
fret hie noee." 

In Cbauccr the Ueve’s talc 1>egins with 

At Trumpington, not far from Coutc- 
brigge. 

There gueUi a brook, and over that a 
brigge. 

Mr Home saitb somewhat wilfully. 

« At Trumphfigton, near Cambridge, if 
you look, 

T^re goeth a bridge, and under that 
a brook.'* 

TwoCantabs ask leave of thcirWardmi 

“ To geve hem leve but a lUd $tomd. 
To gon to mill and sen hire com 
y ground.*' 

I. e. “ to give them leave for a abort 

time.” MrHonietranslatgait, “for a 
meny rounder 
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In the coarse of the tale, the mil¬ 
ler's wife 

'^Cune Uping iawurd at a renne.** 

«'.e. ** Came lca])ing into ttic room at 
a mn.” Mr Home translates it~ 

*'Tbe miller's wife came ^avghinff 
itwfordl^! 

Chancer sajs— 

** This nuUer hath so wuly bibbed ale.** 

And Mr Home, with incredible igno¬ 
rance of the moaning of that word, 
says— 

** The miller hath so unMy bobbed of 
ale.” 

So wisely that he was “ for-dnmkcn” 
—and “ as a^horsc he snorteth in his 
sleep.*’ 

In Chancer the description of the 
miUeris daughter ends with this line— 

" But right faire was hire Inert, I will 
not lie,” 

i.e. her hair. Mr Home translates it 

w’as she lierc.'" 

But there is no end to such blunders. 
In Chaucer, as iu all 010 * old poets 
of every degree, there occur, over and 
over again, such forms of natural ex- 
])rcssiou as the foUowuig,—and wheu 
they do occur, let us have them ; but 
what a feeble modeniizer must he bo 
who keeps adding to the unmbei' till 
be gives his refers the ear-ache. 
I^ot one of the following is in the 
original 

** At Algesiras, in Granada, he," 
^‘Atmanj a noble fi^ht of ships was bo.” 
" For certainly a prelate fair was fac.*‘ 

** In song.s and tales the prixe o*cr all 
bore be.” 

** And a poor parson of a town was he.'* 

" Sach had he often proved, and loath 
was he.** 

^ In youth a good trade practised well 
had he.’* 

** Lorddiip and servitude at once hath 
bo.’* 

** And die he most as echo did, said he.** 
** Madaia this »impossible, said be/* 

** Save wretched Aurelius none was 
sad but be.” 

** And said thus when this last request 
heard he.** 

In like manner, in Chaucer as in 
aB onr old poets of every degree, there 
occur over and over again such na¬ 
tural forms of eimression os ^ 1 wot,'* 
^Iwis"—andwnere tiiey do occur let 


as have thmn too and be thaslcfid; 
but poverty-atridien in the artude 
rhymes must be As, who is perpetually 
driven to resort to such expedients as 
the following—^ of which are Mr 
Honie% own:— 

"Of fees and robes he many had^ I 
ween.” 

** And yet this manciple made them fo<dfc 
I wot.*’ 

" This Beve upon a stalUon sat, I wot.” 
" Than the poor parson in two montb^* 
I wot*’ 

" For certainly when I was bom, I trow.” 
" A small staUc in mine eyes ko sees, I 
deeio.’* 

"There were two scholars young and 
poor, 1 trow.'* 

" John lieth still and not far off, 1 trow.” 
" Eastern astrologers and cler^I win.'* 
" This woful heart found some cepciev^ 

1 wis.” 

" Cnto his brotber*s bed he came, I 
wis.” 

" And now Aurelius ever, as I ween.” 

** That she could not sustain henel^ I 
ween.*’ 

Mr Home, in hia Introduction, un¬ 
conscious 01 bis ow'u sins, speaks with 
due contempl of the modemizationB 
of Chaucer by Ogle and Lipscomb 
aud their coadjutors, and of the iiyi^ 
they may have done to the repntatum 
of the old poet. But whatever iujuiy 
they may have occasioned, “there cau 
Ik) doubt,” be says, “ of the mischief 
done by Air Pope's obscene specimen, 
placed at (he head of his list of * Imi¬ 
tations of English Poets.* It is on 
imitation of those passages which we 
should only regard as the rank offal of 
a great feast in the olden time. The 
better taste aud feeling of Pope 8hou]4 
have Imitated the noble poetry oS 
Chaucer. lie avoided this * for 
sundry weighty resisons.* BiU if this 
so-cMIed imitation by Pope was 
(done in bis yduth* he should havo 
bnrat it in his age. Its publication at 
the present day among his elegant 
works, is a disgrace to modem times, 
and to his hig^ reputation.** Not so 
fast and strong, good ACster Home. 
The six-and-twenty octosyllabic lines 
tbus magisterially denounced by our 
stem moralist In the middle of the 
nineteenth century, have bad a place fit 
Pope’s works for a hundred years, and 
it is too late nowto sock to delete them- 
They were written by Pope in his 
fourteenth or fAteenth year, and gross 
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as tfaey sre, are pardonable in a hoy 
of precoctotu geniuat giving vrey for a 
iangfaiog hour to his sense of the gro*' 
tesqne. Joe Wartou (not Tom) pomp- 
fiosly calls them a gross and dull 
earicature- of the Father of £uglish 
Poctiy.” And Mr Bowles says, “ he 
miglit have added, it is disgustmg as it 
U dnil, and so more like Chancer than 
& Billingsgate is like an Qborca.” It is 
not dull, but exceedingly clever; and 
'^'ather Gcoffirey himself wonld have 
laughed at it--pattcdropc on the head 
—and enjoined him for the fntun^ to be 
mere discreet. Koscoe, like a wise man, 
regards it without horror—remarking 
it, and the boyish imitation of 
Spenser, that “ why these sportive 
and chonicteristic sketches should b<' 
broQght to so severe an ordeal, and 
poin^ out to the reprehension of the 
reader as gross and disagit'eabie, dull 
and disgusting, it is not easy to per> 
ceivc.” Old Joe maunders when he 
says, be that was unacquainted 
with Spenser, and was to form his 
ideas of the tom and manner of his 
genius from this p>co, would undoubt¬ 
edly suppose that ho^ abounded in 
liltby images, and excelled in describ¬ 
ing the lower scenes of life.’' Let all 
sneh blockheads snppose what they 
choose. Pope — says Koscoe — 
was well aware as any one of 
the superlative beauties and merits 
of Spenser, whose works he assi¬ 
duously studied, both in his early and 
riper years; bat it was not his inten¬ 
tion in these few lines to give a serious 
imitaUon of him. All tliat he at¬ 
tempted was to show how exactly he 
could ai^ly the language and manner 
of Spenser to low and burlesque sub¬ 
jects ; and in this he has completely 
soccoBded. To compare these lines, 
as DrWorton has^done, with those 
more extensive, and highly-finished 
productions, the Casik of Indtdence 
oy Thomson, and the Aikutrel by 
B^tie, Is manifestly unjust ”^and 
8tq}idlv absurd. What Mr Homo 
means V saying that Pope avoided 
imitatiDg the nolfie poetry of Chaucer 
. forsandiy wdghty reasons,” is not op- 
f^sat at first si^t. Itaeins, how- 
'•ver, that.Fqw eould set have done 
'so—that the feat waa beyond his 
power. IheantluvoftiieAfeMuiAaBd 

the JSkke wrote ttfienUe poetiy of 
his «¥rs; and he itam hov to appre¬ 


ciate, and to emulate, too, some oi 
the finest of Chaucer’s. WbydklMr 
llome not mention his Tempk of 
Fame t A more childish seutcttco 
never was written than “ its piib- 
lication^at the jirosciit day among 
hU elegant works Is a disgrace to mo¬ 
dem times, luid to his high reputa¬ 
tion.” PujKi’s reputation is above 
reproach, eoshriued in honour for 
evermore, and modem times arc not 
HO Miss MoUyish as to sympathize 
with such sensitive censorship of an 
ingeniously versified peccadillo, at 
which onr avi and proavi could not 
choose but smile. 

But Mr iloruc, thinking that in this 
case the child is father of the man,'’ 
rates Po{io ns roundly for what he 
seems to sujqmsc wore’the misdomea- 
noursofhisnmnhood. Ofthobighly- 
finisbcd paraphrase, by Mr pope, of 
the ^ Wife of Bath’s Prologue,' and 
* The Merahant's Talc,’ suttice it to 
say, that the licentious hunmur of th* 
original being divested of its guaini- 
ness andobscurihj (!) becomes yet mure 
licentious in pro]»ortion to the fine 
touches of skill with which it hi 
brought into the light. f^)K>ntauc- 
ouB coarseness is made revolting by 
meretricious artifice*. Instead of keep¬ 
ing in the distance that which was 
objectionable, by sueh shades in the 
modernizing as should have answered 
to the ltn:y appeartmee (!) of the orh- 
giuai, It rcotives^a clear outline, aud 
is brought dose to us. An anck*nt 
Briton, with his long rough hair aud 
painted body, laughing and singing 
half-naked under a tree, may be 
coarse, yet iunoceut of all iuteution 
to ofiend; but if the imagination 
(absorbing the aiiaclironisHi) can con¬ 
ceive him shorn of his falling hair, his 
paint washed off, and in this uncovered 
state introduced into a drawing-room 
fnll of ladies in rouge and diamouds, 
hoops and hdr-powder, no one can 
donbt the iujury thus done to the 
ancioit Briton. This is no nnliair 
iUustratiem of what was done to the 
time of Pope,” &c. 

It may be no unfair iUostration,^ 
and certainly is no ufindkroos one. 
We must all of us aliow, ^t were an 
ancient Briton, hahited,-or rather on- 
haUted, as above, to boifiee into a 
modem drawing-room fioU of ladies, 
whether in ronge anddUunonds, hoops 
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tuid Itair-powder, or not, tlio effect of 
Midi entr^ would l>o prodigious on the 
lair and ffuttered Voledans. Our' 
imagination, absorbing iho ana- 
chFunism,''cn8conccs us professionally 
licbind a sofa, to witness ayd to re¬ 
cord tlie scene. How different in 
nature Chnstopher North and K. H. 
Horoo! While ho would be coromi- 
Kcrntiog ** the injury thus done to the 
nitcient Hritou,” w*e should be iiiiplo- 
j'ing our savage ancestor to spare the 
ladies. Innocent of ail intention to 
offend*’ luiglit bo Caractacas, but to 
the terrified bevy he would seem the 
king of the Cannibal Islands at least. 
AVhat protection against the assault 
of a savage, almost iVi puris^naiurati- 
l/usy could hoped for in their hoops! 
Yet who knows but that, on looking 
round and about, he might himself be 
friglitpucd out of his senses? An an- 
(loiit Itriton, with his long rough hair 
and painteil body, may laugh and 
sing by himself, half-naked under a 
tree, and in his ovin conceit be a 
lunteh for any aiuonnt of women. But 
ehorn of his fulling hair, and without 
a streak of paint on his checks, verily 
his heart might be found to die withiu 
him, before* furies with faces fiery 
with rouge, and beads horrent with 
pi inatuni^tiU instinctively he strove 
to roll himself up in the Persian car- 
}»et, and there pra}cd for deliverance 
to hm tutelar)' gods. 

(lur imagination having thus “ab¬ 
sorbed the anacJirouism," lot us now 
lonve Caractacus in the carpet—w*hi!e 

• our reason has recourse to the phi- 

• losophy of criticism. Mr Home 
asserts, that in “ Wr Pope’s” highly- 
finished paraphrase of the Wife of 
Bath’s i’rologue,” and the “ Mcr- 

• eliaot’s Tale,” “ the licentious humour 
• of the origin^ is divested of its qnaiut- 

ticss and obscurity, and becomes yet 
more licentious in proportion to the 
fine touches of skill with which it is 
brought into the light.” QuaintncM 
and obscurity I! Why, every thing in 
those tales is aa plain os a ^e-staff, 
and clearer than mud. “oho haey 
appearance of the original” indeed! 
Whatl of the conplc in the Pear- 
Tree ? Mr Horne spitofully and per¬ 
versely misrepresents the character 
of pope’s translatioos. They are re¬ 
markably free from the vice be charges 
.tl'.cm w ithal—and have becu admitted 


to be so by the most captious critics. 
Many of the very strong things in 
Chancer, which you may call coarse 
and gross If yon will, are omitted by 
Pope, and many softened down; nor 
is the^ a single lino in which the spi¬ 
rit is not the spirit of satire. The folly 
of senile dotage is throughout cxposeii 
asunsparingly, tbongh with adiffcrcnce 
in the imitation, as in the original. 
Kven Joseph Warton and Bowles, 
affectedly fastidious over-much as both 
too often are, and culpably prompt to 
find fault, acknowledge that Pope’s 
vci'sions are blameless. “ In the ait of 
telling a story,” says Bowles, “ Pope 
is peculiariy happy; we almost forget 
the grossness of the subject of this 
tiile, (tJic Merchant’s,) whUc we 
arc struck by the uncommon cose 
and readiness*^ of the verse, the suit¬ 
ableness of the expressiou, and the 
spirit and happiness of the whole.*’ 
While l)r WarUoi, sensibly remark¬ 
ing, “ that the character of a fond old 
dotard, *bctrayed into disgrace by an 
unsuitable match, is supported in a 
lively maiiucv,'’ refrains from making 
himself ridLuIous by mealy-mouthed 
moralities which on such a subject 
every jierson of sense and honesty 
ninst despise. MrHornekccpsfooiishly 
carping at Pojie, or “Mr Pojie,” as be 
sometimes calls him, throughout bis 
interminable—no, not interminable— 
his hundred-paged Introduction. lie 
abominates Pope’s Homer, and groans 
to think how it has corrupted tbe^ 
KngHsli ear by its long domiiift- 
tiou in our schools. He takes up, 
with leathern lungs, the howl of the 
Lakers, and his imitative bray is 
louder than the original, in linked 
sweetness long drawn ont.” Such 
sonorous strictures are innocent; but 
his false charge of licentiousness 
against Put^e is most reprehensible— 
and it Is insincere. For bo has the 
sense to sec Cbanccr’s broadest satire 
in its true light, and its fearless ex¬ 
positions. Yctfrom his justification of 
pictures and all their colouring in the 
ancient poet, that might well startle 
people by no means timid, he turns 
with frowning forehead and reproving 
band to corresponding delbeatlons in 
the modem, that stand less ifi need of 
it, and sjfits his apito on Pope, which 
we wipe off that it may not conxxlc. 
“ This translation was done at fix- 
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taea or oeveateen,'* sajs Pope in 
a note to bU Jamiiiiy and Ma^—and 
Am is not, among tbe achievements' 
of earlj geaios, to be found another 
each Bpedmmi of finished art and of 
fnerfect ma&terj. * 

Mr Horae has ventured to give in 
his volume the Revo's Tale. It has 
been thought,” he saj^ that an 
Idea of the extraordinarj^versatility of 
Chancer’s genins could not be adc- 
qnately conveyed, unless one of his 
inatter«of'iact comic tales were at> 
tempted. The Reve’s has accordingly 
been selected, as presenting a graphic 
painting of character, oqn^ to those 
oontainod in the '• Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales,* displayed in action 
by- means of a stoiy, which may be 
designated a» a brood farce^ tndiny 
m a pantomime of absurd reedUy. To 
those who are acquainted wiA the 
original, an apology may not be con- 
simred inadmissible for certain ne¬ 
cessary variations and omissions.” 
For our own part, we do nSt object 
to this tale, though at the commence¬ 
ment of such a work its iusortkm 
vras ill-judged, and nlll endanger 
greatly the volume. But we do object 
to the hypocritical cant about the 
licentiousness of Pope’s fine touches, 
from the person who wrote the above 
words in Italics. Omissions there 
most have been—but they sadly shear 
the tale of its vigour, mid indc^ leave 
it not vciy' intelligible to readers who 
Jmow not the original. The variatioog 
are most unhappy—^miserable indeed; 
and by putting tbo millor's daughter to 
lie in a cl(»et at the end of a passage, 
this moral moderniaer has kiUed 
Chancer. In the matchless original 
all the night’s action goes on in one 
room—and that not a large one—mil¬ 
ler, miller’s wife, mUlpr’s daughter, and 
the two strenuons Cantabs, are with¬ 
in the same four narrow walls—their 
beds nemiy tonch—the jeopardized 
eradle has just space to rock in —yet 
this self-elected expositor of Chancer 
is either so Mind as not to see bow 
ee sc ntial such allocation of the parties 
is to the cricked comedy, or such a 
Unnderer as to believe that he can 
improve on the greatest master that 
ever dated, and with perfect success, to 
picture, without onreondemnation—eo 
wide is the privilege of genius in spor¬ 
tive what, huh for the self-rec¬ 


tifying spirit of fiction, would have 
be^ an outrage on nature, and in the 
' number not omy of forbidden bat un¬ 
hallowed tluogs. The passages inter¬ 
polated by Mr Horne’s own pen are 
as bad a^. possible—clownish aitd antl- 
Chsucenan to the la^ degree. 

For example, he thus takes upon 
himself, in the teeth of Chaucer, to 
narrate Alelu’s uiglit adveutore— 

** And up bo rose, and crept along the 
Boor, 

Into the passage Inimmiag with their 
snorej 

As narrow was it as a drum or tub, 
And Uko a beetle doth he grope and yrub. 
Feeling JiU way, with darhneu in his 
hands. 

Till at the passage end ho stooping 
stands.” 

Chancer tells us, without cirqumlo- 
cution, why the Holler’s Wife for a 
wliilc had left her liushand’s side; but 
Mr Horne is intolerant of the indeli¬ 
cate, and thus elegantly paraphrases 
the one original word— 

The wife her routing ceased soon after 
that: 

And woke and left her bed j for she 
was pained 

ITrtA niV?At»irtre dreanu of skkt that 
madly raine<f. 

Eastern ustroloyers and clerirs, I wisf 
In time of Apis tell of storms like this,'* 

Such is modern rciinomeiit! 

In Chaucer, tlie blind encounter 
between tlie Miller and one of the 
Cantabs, who, mistaking him for fats 
comrade, bad whispered into his ear 
what had h^pened during the sight 
to his daughter, is thus comically 
described— 

** Te falf4 harlot, quod the miller,hast ? 
A falsA traltour, false dork, (quod he) 
Thou ahalt bo ded by Goddw digoitoc^ 
Who dorstc be ao bold to diaparage 
My daughter, that is come of swiche 
lineage. 

And by the throtA-bolle he caught Aleia, 
And he him bente despiteously again. 
And on the noae he smote Mm with hts 
fist; 

Doirn ran the bloody streme upon his 
breat; 

And on the fiore with noae and nuratli 
to-broke, 

They wdwei as don two p^i in a 
poke. 
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And up tkej gon, and down again anon» 
Till th^ the milter spurned at a stone, 
And down he fell bftokward upon hii ' 
wif, 

That wistd nothing of this nici strif. 

For she was falie aslepe, a lit^ wight 
l^'itb John the clerk,** 4 ^ .... 

Here comes Mr Home in his strength. 

Thon slenderoias libaldj ^uoth the 
miller, bast! 

A traitor false, false l^-iog clerk, qooth 
he, 

Then (dialt be slain by heaven’s dignity 
Who rudely dar'st iUsparago with foul 
He 

My daughter, that is come of Uncage 
high! • 

And by the throat he Allan grasp'd 
anudo. 

And caught him, yet more furiously 
again. 

And on his nose he smote lum with his 
Ust \ 

Down ran tlie bloody stream upon his 
hrMurt, 

And on tho floor they tnmble heel and 
crown. 

And shake the house, it seem’d all com¬ 
ing down. 

And up they rise, and down again hey 
roll: 

Till that tlie Miller, stumbling o’er a coal. 
Went plunging headlong like a bull at 
bait. 

And met his wife, and both fell flat as 
slate.” 

Mr Home cannot road Chancer. 
Tlic MUlcr docs not, os he makes him 
do, accuse the Cantab of falsely sinu- 
deriiig bis daiighter'K virtue. He does 
not doubt the tnitli of the unluckily 
blabbed secret; false harlot, false trai¬ 
tor, false clerk, aro all w’ords that tell his 
belief; but Mr Ilornc, not understand¬ 
ing “ disparage,” as it is here used by 
Cnnacer, wliolly mUtakes the cansc 
of the fatlicr's fhry. He does not 
even know, that It is the hiiUcr who 
gets fUo bloody nose, not the Cantab. 
^ As don tw'o plgg^ in a poke,” be 
leaves out, preferring, as more pic> 
tnrcsqne, “And on the floor they 
tumbleAae^oiuferoim/” “Andshako 
the house—it secined all coining 
down,’* is not in Chancer, nor could 
be; bnt tho crowning stnpidlty is that 
of making the Miller meet his wife, and 
upset hor^she being all the while in 
b^ and now startled out of sleep by 
the weight of her fallen snperincam* 


bent hnsbimd. And this is moderniz¬ 
ing Chaucer! 

What, then—after all wc havewrit- 
tenabont him—weask, can, atthlsday, 
be done with Chancer ? llie tme on- 
sw'er ih —reajo him. The late Laureate 
dared to think that ovciy one might; 
and in his collection, or s^ection, U 
English poets, down to Habington in- 
elnsive, he has given the prologue, and 
half a dozen of the finest and roost 
finished tales; bciteving that every 
earnest lover of English poetiy would 
by degrees acquire courage and 
strength to devour and digest a mo- 
deratcly-q>rea(l banquet. Without 
doubt, Southey did well. It was a 
challenge to poetical Yonng England 
to gird up his loins and fall to bis 
work. If you will have the fruit, said 
the lAoreatc, you must climb the tree. 
He bowed some heavily-laden branches 
down to yonr eye, to tempt yon; but 
climb yon must, ^ you will cat. Ho 
displayed a generous trust in tiie grow¬ 
ing desire and capacity of Hie country 
for her own time-shrouded poetical 
treasures. ' In tho same fhll volume, 
he gave the ‘ •Faerie Queene” from the 
first word to the last. 

Let us hope boldly, as 5k>uthGy 
hoped. But there arc, in the present 
world, a host of excellent, sensitive 
readers, whose natural taste is per¬ 
fectly susceptible of Chaucer, if he 
spoke their llangnage; yet who have 
not tbd courage, or the leisure, or tho 
IPptitnde, to master his. They mosg 
not be too hastily blamed if they do 
not readily reconcile themselves to a 
garb of thouglit whicli disturbs and 
distracts all their habitual assoda- 
tions. Consider, the * ingenious feel¬ 
ing,* the vital sensibility, with which 
they apprehend tlieir onm English, 
may place the iisnrmountable barrier 
which opposes their access to the fa* 
thcr of our poetry. What can be 
done for them ? 

In the first place, what is It that so 
mudi removes Hie language from us? 
It is removed by the words and gram¬ 
matical forms that we have lost—by 
its real antiquity: pcihaps more by 
an accidental smnblance of ontlqui^' 
—^the orthography. That last may 
seem a small matter; bnt it is not. 

There are three ways in which 
literary craftsmen have attempted to 
fill up, or brid^ over, the gulf of time, 
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and biiuc the poet of Edward HI. and 
llicbard IL near to modem readers. 

Do'den and Pope are* the repre* 
sentAdvea, as they are the mastered of 
the first method ; for the others who 
have trodden iu tbclr footsteps ai*c 
hardly to be named or thought of. 
Drydou and Pope hold, in their own 
£<*hool of modernizing, this undoubted 
distinctioo, that under their treat* 
ment, that which was poetr}* remains 
poetry. Their followers have written, 
for the most part, intclli^blc Eng- 
lisJi, bat never poetry. They have 
told the story, and not that always \ 
bat they have distilled lethargy on the 
tongue of the narrator.—^This first 
method the most boldly departs from 
the type. It was probably the only 
way that the culture of Eiy'deu's and 
Pope's time admitted of. AVe have 
since gradually returned, more and 
more, upon our own antiquity, as all the 
nations of Europe have upon theirs. 
Hien civilization seemed to herself to 
escape forwards out of barbarism. 
Xow she finds herself safe; and she 
ventures to seek light for'her mature 
years in the recollections of her own 
diildhood. 

Eat uow, the altered spirit of the 
age has produced .a new manner of 
modernization. The problem bos 
been put thus. To retain of Chaucer 
whatever in bun is our language, or 
is most nearly our language—only 
making good, always, the measure; 
^nd for expression, which time b|m 
left out of our speech, to substitute 
such as is in use. And several fol¬ 
lowers of the muses, as we have seen, 
have lately tried their hand at this 
kind of conversion. 

It is hard to judge both the system 
and the specimens. For if the speci¬ 
mens be thought to,have succeeded, 
the system may, o^n them, be fa- 
vourablyjudged; but if the specimens 
have fidled, toe system must not upon 
them be unfavourably judged, but 
must iu candour be looked upon as 
possibly can^g in itself means 
and powers that have not yet been 
unfolded. But unhappDy a difficulty 
occurs which would not have occurred 
with a writer in prose—the law of the 
Aorse is iuiporions. TCu syllables 
must be ke]^, and rhyme most be 
kept; and in the experiment it results, 
(;t.uer8lly, tbM whilst the rehabitiug 


of Chaucer is undertaken under a ne¬ 
cessity which lies wholly in the ob¬ 
scurity of his dialect—tlio proposed 
ground or motive of modernization— 
far the greater part of the actnal 
changes gre made for the sake of that 
which beforehand you might not 
think of, namolv, the Verse. This it 
is that puts too translators to the 
stron^st slufts and fetches, and be- 
sets the vci'sioj), iu spite of their best 
skill, with nnti'Chuucerisms as thick as 
blackbcnies. 

It might, at first sight, seem If 
there could be uo remorse about dis¬ 
persing the atmosphere of aothpiity; 
and* you might be disposed to say 
—a thought is a thought, a feeling 
n feeling, a fancy a fancy, letter 
the thought, toe feeling, the fancy, 
with what words you \^ill, provided 
that they arc native to the matter, 
and the mutter will jiold its own 
worth. No. There is more iu jwetry 
than the definite, separable miittcr 
of a fancy, a feeling, a thought. 
There is the iudofinitc, iiisoparabtc 
spirit, ont of nhich they all nri.se, 
which verifies them all, harmonizes 
them all, interprets them all. There 
is the spirit of the poet himself. But 
the spirit of the time in which a ]K>et 
lives, flows through the spirit of the 
poet. Therefore, a poet cannot be 
token out of hh* own time, and rightly 
and wholly niidcrstood. It seems to 
follow that thought, feeliug, fancy, 
which he has expressed, cannot lie 
taken out of his own speech, aud bis 
own style, and rightly and wholly un- 
derstoira. Lot us brutg this home to 
Chaucer, aud our occasion. The air 
of antiquity hangs about him, cleaves 
to him ; therefore he is the venerable 
Chaucer. One word, beyond any 
Other, expresses to us the difierence 
betwixt his age and ours—Simplicity. 
To read him after his own spirit, we 
must be made simple. That temper 
is^ called up in us by the simplicity of 
his speech and style. Touched by these, 
and under their power, we lose onr 
false habituations, andreturn tonatore. 
But for tills sln^lar power exerted 
over 08 , this dominion of an inretos- 
tible sympathy, the hint of antiquity 
which lies in the language seems re¬ 
quisite. Hiat summons ns to put ofi' 
our own, and pnt on another mind. 
In a half modernfzation, there lies the 
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clan;^(*r that WG shall hang suspended 
between two minds—between two 
ages—taken out of ono, and not ef¬ 
fectually transported into that other. 
Might a poet, If It were worth while, 
who hod imbued himself T^th ffoti- 
quity and with Chaucer, depart more 
freely from him, and yet more effec¬ 
tually fbproduce him? Imitating, 
not erasing, the colours of the old 
time—untying the strict chain that 


h\mU you to tlie fourteenth century, 
but impressiog on you cnodonr, clear* 
ness, shrewdness, bgenuons suscepti* 
bility, simplicity, AktiquityI A 
creative translator or imitator—Chau* 
cor bdm again, a century and a half 
later. 

I^t us sec how Wordsworth deals 
with Chancer in the first seven stan¬ 
zas of the Cuckoo and Nightingale. 


** Tho god of love, a benodicite ! 

How mighty and how gret a lord is he, 

For he can make of low^ hertes highe, 

Of highO lowe, and likd for to dye, 

And horde bertes he can makon fre. 

And he can make, within a litel stounde, 

Of soki fulke, hole, freshe, and sounde. 

Of hoi^ folke he can maken teke. 

And he can binden and unbinden eke 
That he wol have yboundeti or unbounde. 

** To telle bis might my wit may not suffice, 

For ho can make of wisS folke ful nice, 

For ho may don at that he wol devise,. 

And lither folkt* to distroien \ice, * 

And proudo hert&s be can make agrisc. 

And shortly at that ever ]:o wol he may, 

Ayenes him dare no wight save nay : 

For he can glade and grev^ whom he likefh : 

And whoso that ho w<t|, he lougheth or siketb. 
And most bis might he shedeth ever in May. 

“For every truil gentle hrrte fr^ 

That witii him is or thiiAeth for to be 
Ayenes May shal have now som stering. 

Other to joio or cUoh to som mourning ; 

In no 80 SOO so moch an thinkelh me. 

“ For whan they maye here the briddes singe, 

And so the flourcs and the lovers springe. 

That bringoth into hire remembcraunce 
A manor cti, roedled with grevamtee, ^ , 

And lusty thoughtds fulle of gret longinge. 

“ And of that longinge cometh bevinesse. 

And tberof groweth oft grot sekenesse, 

Al for lackinge of that that they desire; 

And thus in May ben berths setts on fire. 

So that tl^ey brennen forth in gret distresss/* 

AVoBDSWOaTH. 

“ The God of love! Ah, benediette. 

How mighty and how great a lord is he. 

For he m low hearts can make Idgb, of high 
Be can make low, and unto death bring nbth, 
And hard hearts he can make them Ido^ sad free^ 
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^WittiiA ft Itt^ t^e» fts hath been found. 

He can nsake sick folk whole, and fresh, and sound* 

' Them who m whole in bod; and in mind 
fie ean make bind can he and unMnd 

JUl that he will hare bottnd, or hare nnhomni 

• 

• 

** To tell lus might m; wit may not snihoe, 

' Fooliah men he can make them out of wise; 

For he may do all that he will devise, 

Loose livers he can make abate their vice. 

And proud hearts can make tremble in a trice* 

" In brief, the whole of wbat he will, he may j 
Against him dare not any wight say nay; 

To humble or aflUct whome*er he will. 

To gladden or to grieve, he bath like skill; 

But most his might he sheds on the eve of May. 


** For every true heart, gentle heart and free. 

That with him is, or (hiaketh so to be, 

Kow against May shall have some stirring—whether 
To joy, or be it to some moarning ; never 
At other time, methinks, in like degree. 


“ For now when they may hear the small birds song, 
And see the bndding leaves the branches tlirong. 
This unto their rcmemberancc doth bring 
AH kinds of pleasure, mix'd with sorrowing. 

And longing of sweet thoughts that < rcr long. 

** And of that longing heaviness doth come. 

Whence oft great sickness grows of heart and home; 
Sick are they all for lack of their desire; 

And thus in May their hearts are set on fire, 

So that they burn forth in great martyrdom.’* 


Here is the master of the art; and 
his work, most of all, tberefor^makes 
ns donbt the practicability of tne thing 
undertaken. He works reverently, 
lovingly, surely with full apprehension 
of Chaucer ; and yet, at every wopd 
w'here be leaves Chaucer, the spirit ol 
Chaucer leaves the verse. Yoo sec 
plainly that his rule is to change the 
least that can possibly be changed. 
Yet the gentle grace, the lingering 
musical sweetness, the taking sim* 
plidty, of the wise old poet, vanishes 
—^brdsbed away like the down from 
the butterfly's wing, by the lightest 
and most timorous toudi. 

"For he can make of lowd hert^ 
highe.” 

There is the sotd of the lover's poet, 
of the poet himself a lover, poured out 
and along in one fond verse, grate- 
folly* omisecrated to the myat^ of 
lov^ vHUch be, too, has esqfierieDCftd. 
whni bcU^lie the fharflU, the re- 


serred—was yet by the touch of that 
all-powerful ray which 

" Shoots invisible wtne even to the 

dcpp,’* 

enkindled, and to his ow'n snrpriso 
made elate to hope and to dare. . 

But now contract, as Wordsworth 
does, the dedicated verse into** half 
verse, and bring together the two 
distinct and opposite mysteries under 
one eunneiatioxhoin short, ^vide the, 
one verse to two.SQbjccts— 

** For be of ]6w hearts can 
high-.-Of high 
He can make low } ” 

and the fact vouched remains the 
same, the simplicity of the words Is 
kept, for ‘they are the very words, 
and yet something is gone»and in 
that something evexy^ thing 1 Hiore 
is no longer the dwelling upon the 
words, no longer the dilated utter¬ 
ance of a heart that melts with its 
own tbougbta, no . longer the con- 
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Bocration of the Terse to its matter, no 
longer the softness, the light, the 
fragrance, the charm—no longer, in a 
word, the old manner. Here is, in 
short, the philosophical observation 
touching love, the saw might” 
still; bnt the love itself here is not. 
A kindly and moved observer speaks, 
not a lover. 

In one of the above-cited stanzas, 
TJrry seems to have misled 'Words¬ 
worth. Stanza iv. verse 4, Chaucer 
says:— 

Ami whoso that he wol, he loughetfa or 
siketh.” 

The sense undoubtedly is, and 
whosoever ns”—namely, the God of 
Lovo—‘‘will, he”— namely, the Lover 
—‘‘langheth or sigbeth accordingly.'* 
Bnt Liry mistaking the construction— 
supposed that he, in both places, 
meant the pod only. ITc had, there¬ 
fore, to find ont in “ loiigheth *’ and 
“ siketh," actions prodicable of the 
love-god. The verse accordingly runs 
thns with him, 

“ And who (hat he wol, ho htweth or 
siketh." 

Now.it iatnKVthBt, after all, we do not 
exactly knoy how t’rry understood 
his owTt redding*^ for he did not make 
his own glossary. But from his glos¬ 
sary,* we find that “ to lowc ” is to 
prflM^to allow, to apprrne—farther- 
more that siketh '* in this place 
means ** maketh sick.’* Wordsworth, 
following as it would appear the lec¬ 
tion of Urry, but only half agreeing to 
the interpretation of Urry’s glossarist, 
has rendered the line 

** To hnnble or afflict whome’er he 
wiU.'* 

Ho has understood in bis own way, 
from an obvious snggestioD, ^‘lowetb,** 
to moan, maketa low, humbleth ;• 
whilst afflict** Is a ready turn for 
** maketh sick” of the glossary. Bnt 
hero 'Wordsworth cannot bo In the 
right. For Chancer is now bnsied 
with magnifying the kingdom of love 
by accamnlated antitheses—high, low 
—sld^ whole — wise, foolish — the 
wicked turns good, the proud shrink 
and fear—the God, at his pleasure, 
gladdens or grieves. The phrase under- 
question most conform to the manner 
of the place where it appcin. An 
opposition 'meanings IS indispen- 


Mbie. ^ Humble or afflict,** which 
are both on one side, cannot be right. 
“ Approveth or mi^eth rick,’* are on 
opposite rides, but will hudly pick 
ono another out for antagonists. 

Lsujboth or sigbeth,** has the vivid¬ 
ness simplicity of Chancer, the 
most exact contrariety matches them 
—and the two phenomena cannot,bo 
loft out of a lever’s ennmeration. 
Chaucer says of his * bosom’s lord,’ 

** And most lus might he sheddeth ever 
in May**—. 

rcnownlog here, as we saw that he 
docs elsewhere, the whole month, aa 
lovo*s own segment of the zodiacal 
circle. The time of the poem itself is 
accordingly * the thridde night of 
May.’ ^Wordsworth has rendered, 

''But most his might he sheds on the 
ew of May** 

Why so ? Is the approaching visi¬ 
tation of tho power more strongly felt 
than the power itself in presence? 
Chaucer says distinctly the contrary, 
and why with a word lose, or obscure, 
or hazard the appropriation of the 
month entire, 2o couspicuon.s a tenet 
in the old poetical mind? And is 
Eve here taken strictly—the night 
before May-day, like the Pervigilittm 
Veneris 1 Or loosely, on tlic verge of 
May, answ'erably to * ayeues Jlay * 
afterwards? To the former sense, wc 
might be inclined to propose on tho 
contrary part, 

" Rut sheds his might most on tho 
morrow of May,** 

f. e. in prase on May-day morning, 
consonantly to all the testimonies. 

Chancer says that the coming-on 
of the love-month prodnccs in the 
heart of the lover 

^ A mtner oa&^ medfed with grevannee.** 

That is to say, a hind of joy or plea¬ 
sure, (Ft. ofse,) mixed with sacme». 
He insists, by this expression, upon 
the strangeness of the kind, peculiar 
to the willing Snffbrers under this 
unique passimi, ^ love’s pleasing 
smart.” Hid Wordsworth, by inten¬ 
tion or iiusapprebenrion, leave out 
this turn of expression, by which, in 
an age less forward than ours in sen¬ 
timental researches, ■ Chancer drew 
notice to the ccmtndlctoiy nature of 
the intemal statcnrhich he described? 
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Ah if Chaaccr bad saU, at manor 
eab," Wordsworth says, “ all kinds of 
pleasure mixed with sorrowing.” 

lu the next line he adds to the in¬ 
tuitions of his master^ one of ow’n 
profonnd intuitions, if wo construe 
aright— 

“ And longing of sweet thoughts that 
ever long.** 

Tliat ever long! Tlie sweetest of 
thoughts ore never satisfied w ith their 
own dcliciousncss. Earthly delight, or 
heavenly delight npon earth, i)cnetra- 
lingthesonl, stirs in it Iheperceptionof 
Its native illimitable capacity for de¬ 
light. ItUss, which should wholly 
{}Ossess the blest bciug, plays traitor 
to itself, tnms Into a sort of divine dis- 
satisfitetion, and brings forth from 
its teeming and indnitc bosom a 
brood of winged wishes, bright with 
hues which mcirfory lias bestowed, 
and restless with innate aspirations. 
Such is our commentair on the truly 
Wordsworthian line, Im it is not a 
line answerable to Chaucer’s-^ 

** And huty thof^luN full of gret 
longinge.” « 

Is this hypercrltldsm ? It is the 
only criticisni that can be tederated 
t>ctwixt two such rivals as Chancer 
and Wordsworth. The scales that 
weigh poetry should turn with a 
grain of dust, with the weight of 
a sunbeam, for tber w’cigh spirit. 
Or is it saying that Wordsworth 
has not done liis work as well as 
it was possible to be done V 
Kathcrit is inferring, from the faiinre 
of the work in bis hand, that he and 
bis colleagues bare attempted that 
which was impossible to be done. 
Wc will not here hunt down line by 
line. Wo pat before the reader the 
means of comparing verse with verso. 
We hare, with ^ a thonghtful heart of 
love,'made the comparison,* and feel 
tbrooghoot that the modem wiU not, 
cannot, do justice to the old English. 
The quick sensibility which thrills 
throngh the antique strain deserts the 
most cautions veiapQB of it. In short. 


we fall back upou the old conviction, 
that verse is a sacred, and song an in¬ 
spired tiling; that the feeling, the 
thought, the word, and the niusicnl 
breath spring together ont of tbo soul 
in one ereation ; that a translation, in 
athing not given in rerum natura ,* con - 
sequeotly that there is nothing else to 
be done with a great poet saving to 
leave him in liis glory. 

And our friend John Dryden ? Oh, 
he is safe enongh ; for the new trans- 
.> lators all agree that his arc no trans- 
l.ations at all of.<.*hanccr, but original 
and excellent poems of his ow*n. 

A language that is half Chaucers, 
and half that, of his rendercr, is in 
great dan^r to bo the language of 
nobody, nut ChauccrV has its owa 
energ}' and vivacity which attaclios 
you, and as soon as you have un¬ 
dergone the due transfomiation by 
83 nii]>athy, carries you effectually with 
it. In the moderate versions that 
are best done, you miss this indis- 
pcn.sable force of attraction. But 
Drj’ilen boldly and freely gives j-ou 
himself, and along you sw'cep, or an* 
swept rejoicingly along. “ The grand 
charge to which his translations are 
amenable,” says Mr Iloroc, “ is, 
that he acted upon ah- erroneou.<< 
principle.” Be it so. Ncvertlidcs.s 
they are among the gloric.s of oiir 
poetical literature. Mr Ilornc^s^te- 
ral as lie supjioscs tticra to bb; am 
unreadable. ^ He, too, acts on an 
erroneous priuciplc; and his execu¬ 
tion betrays tliroiighont the unskilful 
hand of a presmnptuous apprentice. 
Bat be has '^evefy rcsnect for the. 
genius, and for every thmg that be- 
longs to the memory, of Di^dCb; ” 
and thus magniloquently eulogize.s 
his most splendid achievement:— 
“ The fact is, Dryden's version of the 
* Knight's Tale' would be most ap¬ 
propriately read bytho towering shade 
of one of Vlrgirs heroes, walking np 
and down a battlement, and waving 
a long, gleaming spear, to the roll and 
sweep of his sonorous munberB.” 


Bdinbetti^: prkied by BaSantyne and Hughe$^ Paut$ Work. 
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How to punish crime, and in so 
doing reform the rriniiual; how to 
Uphold the man as a tcrrof to evil¬ 
doers, and jet at the same time be 
implanting in him the scc^s of a fu¬ 
ture more happj and prosperous life— 
this is perhaps the most difficult prob¬ 
lem of legislation. Wo arc for from 
despairing of some approximation to 
a solution, which Is the utmost that 
can be looked for; but wc ore also 
conriuced that even this approxima¬ 
tion will not be presented to us bj 
those who seem willing to blind them¬ 
selves to tlie diffictriiies thej have 
to contend with. Without, therefbre, 
assuming the air of opposition to the 
schemes of philauthfopic legl3latoi*8, 
we would cornMit, sd far as lle.s in our 
power, some of those misconceptious 
and ov^sights which 'energetic re¬ 
formers are liable to fall into, whilst 
zealously bent on viewing punishn^ent 
in its reformatory aspect. 

We have selected for our comments 
the pamphlets of Captain Maconochid, 
not only bebansc uey illustrate the 
hasty and illogical reasonings, the 
ntter forgetfhlncss of elemeotiiry^ 
principles, into whi<^ siufo reformers 

are apt to lapse; bnt also for tite still 

* 


better reason, that ’'they contain a 
suggestion of real vainer; a contribu¬ 
tion towards an efficient prison-dis¬ 
cipline, which merits examination 
and an axtensive trial. We have 
added to these pamphlets a brief 
w'ork of Zscliskke's, the venerable 
historian of Switzerland, on death- 
puoishment, in order th^ we might 
extend our observatious over Hus 
topic also. It is evident tliat the 
question of capital punishment, and 
the various questions relating to pri¬ 
son discipline, embrace all that is 
cither very interesting or very im- 
portopt iu the prevailing discussions 
on penal legislation. Transportation 
form.s no ess^tially distinct class of 
panishraeot, as the tFansported con¬ 
vict dittos irom'others in this only, 
that he has to cndar|.his sentence of 
personal restraint ^d compulsory 
labonr in a foreign climate. 

Reformatory punistimentl Alas, 
there Is an incurabfe contradiction in 
the Tciy terms 1 PimUhmcnt is pain, 
is deprivation, despondency, affii^on; 
But., would you reform, yon must 
'appiy kindness, and tt mcasnre of 
prosperity, and a greater measure stUl 
of hope. . There is no genial influence 
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U oaetigiktiQii. It deter from 
til# reoommis^oa m tbo identical of¬ 
fence it Tisits, but no convor^iou, no 
renewal of the heart, w«ita ou iU hoa- 
tiio pre^enco; the dUpohitlon niJl rc- 
mniu the bame, with the addflion of 
all those angr}* sentiincuts aliich pain 
endured is bare to peuorato. Ko 
j)lLilo3opb€r or divine of those dav^ 
wonld invent a jmrjfatorj* for the 
purifying of corrupted souls. Jso —he 
^ould say*^} our purgatory way l»e a 
place of preparation if .you will, but 
not fbr heuveu. You utay miike 
devils thcio — nothing better; ho 
most be ahvndy twice a saint uliom 
the,smoko of ^our tonneuts w<iuid 
not blar'kon to a douion. 

tVe iiiiiy robt assured <^f this, that 
the actual luillotioit of the punish' 
moot alw-ays bo an evU, us 
well to iniiid as budy->-aA well to so- 
rioty at large as to the culprit- If 
tbo threat ^Ono euuld bo con**tantly 
efficacious—if the hoadhni" obbtiaacy, 
the pUbMon, and the obtn^ene^s of 
men would not oblige, from time to 
time, the cs-eciittun of the peimlty, 
foi' tlte Vi'ry purpose <K sustaining the 
efficacy ot the threat—all would Ik* 
well, and pen.d law<i inl^t bo in fall 
harmony with the best eilucatiftnal 
instltution.s and the liiglie^t iutrrcbts 
of humanity. But tlio moment the 
law from a tbre.it iH'rtunes ait act, 
and the iH'nteucn goe^ forth, and the 
torture begiiLs, a but unavuidolde 
train of evils encounters u>^. 'i'hcn* 


is war iraplnnted m the very inisom 
^.society—hatred, and the ghlug 
Kd the fnilfcraiice of pain. And 

here, we presume, is to ^ found the 
reason of the piwerhhiUy bovere laws 
of Draco, wblcji, being instituted by a 
man.of virtue and buninnlty, were } et 
said to have been wiitton in blood: 
* he deHircd that the threat should bo 
^eodve, and that thus the evils * 0 jf 
poniebmeBt, as w'all as of ctjmo, 
SboQld be avoided. 

Whatf Ter is to be effected toirards 


' the genaino reformation of the culprit, 
• niut be the result, not of the pnn- 
dshmeot Uaelf, but of somd added hi- 
grediwl*,^not of the ossenco of the 
1 M *rhoa hopes ar<» held 
OxvpRTt remission of 
the pnacti^ of tudos' 
^Dtiiiugnce of good ,b6- 


Andyot^somo oae may hen ob- 
joet^wo ooirect a ebiid, wo poauh it, 
vA wc reform. The very word eor- 
rectiou has tbo double meaning of 
penalty and amcmlmeut. If the plan 
sm*cecdi^ well with the infant, that 
be who spares the rod Is siip)> 08 («d to 
spoil the child, why should it utterly 
f<ul with tho adult V But mark the 
difference. Von pnuish a child, and 
a short while after you receive the 
bttle penitent hack into >onr lo^o; 
nay, you caress it into pt*iHtC‘Uco; and 
the n*conciIeuient Lsso sw*ect, that the 
infant eul]>rit never, perhaps, has his 
aileetiull^ so keenly awakened as in 
thci-t* tearful moments of sorrow and 
forgt\ene'">. Q1»e heart is softer than 
('M'r, and tin* m'iimi of ^llalne at hav¬ 
ing olTi uded is kept Kusithei) aiitc. 
But ify ou withdrcwvour loyu«—if, attcr 
puaishmeut inflicted, you stlU kept an 
averted couiilenaHce—if no rci-oncile- 
nVMit were sought and fmti reil, there 
n oidd Ite no reformation in > our chss- 
ti-o-ment. Between society and Iho 
adult culprit, this is exactU the case. 
Here the hostile patent .strike", but 
make'' no after ov(*rture of klndneng. 
'rin* blow, and the bitternesj, of tlte 
How, me l(‘tt imlic.iliMl.' Nwthing is 
done to t.oke away tlic sling anger, 
to keep the lii.ut tender to reproof, 
to prevent the growing callonsnesa to 
»hnme, and the rising rcMlioniwof tlio 
spirit. And her<* reveals itself, iii all 
its force, anotiter mdorious difficulty 
w ilh which the reformer of penal code^ 
has to contend. 

In drawing tb« picture cf theJi^- 
less condUUm of the convicteu and 
punished erimmal, how often and how 
justly does be lUludo to the clrcnm- 
stm>cc, th.it tho reputation oftho man 

eo damaged that lioiit'si poonlo'uro 

loath to employ him—that liiti re¬ 
turn to an untainted life is almost 
impoSoible—and that out of self-de¬ 
fence he Ik c<nxipe)Ied to resort agatu 
to the same crindual enterprise# for 
which be has already sneered. Struck 
wHh this view', the reformer would 
!n#titate,a penlteutiary.of so effecUvo 
a deacriptUm, that the having paseed 
<hEc«^h it would bo oven a tesUmo- 
jiiai of goQil character.^ But who 
sees not that tho itifamy is of th# very 
caaeiico'of the puniabment? A good 
character is tho appropriate rewanl of 
tj^e good citizen; if th# criminal doea 
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otAy tk^etta^ ^^-mbrnt et temponuy 
htconveiHeobe Is to be oostaiood, the 
terror of Ountshment Is st an end. 
HerOf on the arouft of public life, be¬ 
tween society and tbd culprit, are 
they not manifestly incompatildc— 
the tenderness thst^.wobld roclaim, 
and the vJ^iu: that mustehastise? 

Tfetere is no question bore, wo must 
observe, of‘that delicate sense of 
shame which is the best preservative 
against every deportare from recti¬ 
tude. This has been'worn out, and 
almost ceased to operate on the -ma¬ 
jority of persons who expose them¬ 
selves to tbo penal lawsof thefr coun¬ 
try. It is the value of character as a 
commercial commodity, as a requisite 
for well-being, that alone has wciglit 
with them. Hcncvolent projectors ot 
reform, more benevolent tbau logical, 
are fond of compariirg a prison to an 
hos^talj they contoud that the in¬ 
mates Or either place arc sent there 
to boevred, and that they sltould not 
be restart to society until they are 
restored, the one ^to health of hixly, 
the other to licalth of mind. AVonId 
they carry out the analog^' to its fair 
completeness, and mainfrfiu that the 
patient from either hospital should bo 
remitted to society with a character 
equally free from stain ? la the man 
to be received by the community with 
the same eompassioiiatc welcome who 
has gone into prison to be cured of a 
propensity to theft, as cue who has 
entered an hospital to be relieved of a 
disease? 


An hospital is a ^y>rd of no inviting 
sound—and physic, no diubt, is suffi¬ 
ciently nauseous to be not inaptly 
compared to flogging, or any other 
puiHttve disciptioo : but nauseous 
droga are not the, only moans of cure^ 
good nuipiiig, vigilant attendance, 
sometimes g^teroas diet, have a largo 
share ta the curative ivocess. And 
in the hospital of the mind, the leni¬ 
tive «nd fostering medsures hare a 
still Wger share in the work of a 
moral restoration. Were this princi¬ 
ple of cure, of perfect restoration, to 
oe adopted as theifirst priuclple of 
njhwl legislation, it would coipc' to 
this, that a poor man T^ould have no 
way of recoipmendtng Mmsclf 
to the fatherly care bf the state than 
''Qy ^e oommlslton of ^a ^^kne, and 


that hone, im thq lower ela^s of 
aocietjr, would be so weti trained and 
dlsciidined for adraodag their for¬ 
tunes in the world, as those who com¬ 
menced their career by violating the 
laws of their countip^. 

Imprisonment, with its various ac¬ 
companiments and modifications, is 
the great reformatory punishment. 

Indeed, vlth tho exception of death_ 

confined almost entindy to the caj^e 
of murder—it is the only punishment 
bestowed on serious offences. Impri- 
6oo«iGi|t of some kind, either at home 
or in the colonies, is the penal safe¬ 
guard of society; and we mast be cau¬ 
tious that we do not so far dinuoi^^' 
its terrors, that it should cease to bpld 
out any threat to a needy malcfuclor. ■ 
But btffore w'C allude to the discipline 
of the prison, we must take a glance 
at this great exceptiouof death, which 
it is the object of many of our soalous 
reformers enth'ely to erase from tho 
penal code. 

That this extreme punlshmenC 
should be ivserved for the extreme 
erime of murder, seems gener^ty ad¬ 
mitted ; and flie practice, if not thd 
letter, of ouf law lias been conformed 
to tills opinion. It would be usetess^ 
therefore, to ai*gue on the premietyOf 
ioflicting tfiis penalty on outer and 
loss enormous Renees. Thu question 
is narrowed to this—shall death con'- , 
thiue to bo the punishment of toe 
iimrdcrer? 

Those who contend for the entire 
abolition of this punishment, are in the 
habit of enloi'ging much on the inade¬ 
quate effect produced upon the multi¬ 
tude who witness the spectacle of an 
cxccutiou. This la their favourite and 
most frequent theme. They seem to- 
overlook the much more powerful ef¬ 
fect produeftd on ^be imaglQatiou.of 
thatfu greater multUudd who never' 
behold, or are likely to behold, an 
exeeution. . It is cmious to observe 
lu)w pertinaciously a certaki class of 
rcasdners will dwell on tho picture 
which a crowd presents ht a public 
e!teentioa ;-^much like n^crow^ we 
may be sure, at any, other public ^ 
spectacle. Whatever the olject which 
gathers together a m<d> of the lowest 
class, they will aOoil be^n to relieve 
thfr todiuni of expectation by coarse 
jeste, drunkenness, and brawling. Yet 
those dcscriptivo*iogicians are 
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wetfT of paintiBS to ns the grotesque 
and uisgostlog scenes which the mass 
of spectators exhibit on these occa¬ 
sions, as if this were qnite decisive of 
(he qoestion. That ragged children, 

■ ;wbo have never thought of dhath at 
their usual pranks at the foot 
of the gallows—that pickpockets ply 
their trade in this as in every other 
. nping crowd—what has all this to 
dp with the impression produced on 
the mind of every man aud woman 
throoghont the kingdom, by the know¬ 
ledge that if he, through 8ud<kn pas¬ 
sion, Gt the instigations of enpidit}', 
take the life of a fellow-creatncc, he 
shall be—not a spectator at such an 
exhibition—bnt that solitary crawling 
wretch who;'’ id'rer having spent his 
days and nights in agony and fear, is 
thmst forward, bound and pinioued, 
to bo hanged up there like a dog be¬ 
fore the scoffing or yelling miiltitnde? 

We willingly concede that a public 
execution is not an edifying spectacle. 
The coarse minds who can endure, 
and who court it, are the last to 
whom swh a spectacle should be pre¬ 
sented. And, although the punish¬ 
ment might lose some portion of its 
' terrors, we shonld prefer that the 
exocatioD should take pla^ in a more 
private manner; in the court-yard, 
fbr mstanee^ of the prison, and l^furo 
H selected number of witnesses, paitly 
consisting of official persons, as tlio 
sheriffs and magistrates, and partly 
of a certain number of persons who 
might be taken from the several Jury 
Itsta—the option being given to them 
either to accept or dediiicthis melan¬ 
choly office! This would be a suffi¬ 
cient publicity to ensure an impartial 
administration of the laws. The only 
doubt that remains is, whether it 
would be. suffleiept to prevent the 
' spread of ftise rumours, and. dbsurd 
suspidens,.amongst tlie i^ople.. It is 
41 prergUing tendency with the mob, 
WhfDeTer«..flny one at all above their 
owq' condition is executed, to bHieve 
that he has been favoured and allowed 
.'to.eseiq>e. Even in the face of the 
public execution, such rumours 
are dicnlated. We understand that 
ld> Taweil is ocmfidently reported to 
be fiviog at this moment in America. 
Sueh sS^dons, however ridiculous 
and aboard, mdst be cantioiiflly guard- 
edagslBSi 


After an, the mode of execution is 
but of sccondaiy importance j arrange 
it how you wUl, it is a lamentable 
business. Like all other punisbroents, 
and still more tlian all other punish¬ 
ments, tye actual infliction of it is an 
cvil'to society. When the law passes 
from the tbi*eat to the execution, it is 
a social disaster. The main point is, 
that we present to the imagiaation of 
evety man a great threat^tbat of 
almost immediate extermioation—^if 
he lift bis baud against his neigh¬ 
bour's life. 

That which renders tlio punishment 
of death pccuiiurly appropriate, in our 
estimation, in .the crime of murder, is 
not by any moans its retaliativc char¬ 
acter ; the- sentiment, that ** blood 
must luivo blood,*' is one which we 
have no desire to foster; and if some 
less grievous penalty would have the 
Sfluie effect in 'deterring from the 
crime, we should, of course, willingly 
adopt it. Onr ground of approval is 
this, that it presents to the mind eu 
anthgouist idea most fit to encounter 
the temptation to tiic crime. As,this 
temptation must generally be great, 
and ulleu sudden, that antagonist idea 
should be soinetUng oapable of seU- 
ingn}>on the appreheu^ou at once—of 
exercising at once all its restraining 
efficacy. Imprisonment for length of 
years—the miud must calculate and 
sum up the lung list of pains and 
penalties inclqdca in this threat, be¬ 
fore its full import is perceived. But 
death! And then 'the after-death I 
For what makes the punishment of 
death so singularly applicable to the 
case of murdSr Is this, that it awakens 
whatever may exist of rcU^ous terror 
in thO mind of him who contemplates 
the crime. On the one hand, ho is 
about to commit a deed on which 
{herd are not two opiniona^ H is not 
a crime made such by the laws; it is 
not ev^ a robbery, for whi<^ he may 
frame excuses out of bis destitution, 
and the harsh distiuctioos of society; 
it is murder, wJiicb heaven and eaxth, 
rich and poor, equally denounce. On 
the other hand, his guilt will bring 

him almost immediately before the 
tribunal of God, as well as fhe jndg- 
mont-seat of man. No long interval 
weakens the impression, no long moa 
bolds out ibe vugne proq)ect of re- ' 
pentanes apd amendment, and eom^ 
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pensatoiyflots of goodnees; bat if he 
will lift the knife, if he will mingle the 
poison, there is the eaithlyexccationer 
at hand to transfer him to the still 
more dreadful sentence of the after- 
worldl The same opinion wiiich con¬ 
demns the crime of>murder hero on 
earth, as the moat atrocious that can 
be committed, follows him to that 
other tribunal; and all that bis inia- 
gioatiou has been accustomed to de¬ 
pict of the horrors of infernal and 
eternal punishment, ruslies at once 
upon liini. 

When the temptation comes in the 
shaiie of sudden anger and impetuous 
passion, there is a threat as snddento 
encounter it. When the crime is 
revolved in tlie secret and guilty re¬ 
cesses of the mind—as when some 
individual stands between the tempted 
man and the possession of a fortune, 
or some other great object of dcsiiv— 
there is a religious terror as stealthy, 
as secret, as unconquerable, as the 
strongest desire that takes possession 
of the human heart, to assist always 
at bis d<‘lil)eratio»8. 

M. Zscliokkifs little treatise, to 
which wc have allnded, coutaius the 
nsnal, together with some tmusnal, 
arguments against tiie punishment of 
death, and contributes also a novel 
substitute fur it. Ue begins, in true 
German manner, by explaining {inter 
efia) the dilference between rea.son 
and understanding; thq exact distinc¬ 
tion between roan and the rest of the 
animal creation; and some other 
metaphysical generalities, which, for¬ 
tunately, are not concerned with the 
business lu hand. For; as no two 
writers agree in their explanations, 
and as none snccceds in perfectly 
satisfying either his reader or himself, 
it would be impossible, if such preli¬ 
minaries were first to be adjusted, ever 
to arrive at the discussion itself. The 
work is written in letters, addressed 
to a young piinco; and, at tlie thir¬ 
teenth letter—there ai*o but sixteen in 
the whoip—he approaches his main 
question—denn cs sei sur 
sache I ** Now then to the matter.” 
And first he protests that death is no 
punishment at all The venerable 
nUtbrian absolutely flies to such apho* 
rlamf as were the delight of ^neca, to 
prove that death is no evil, and can 
oonseqnentlj be no pnnlslunent; al» 


though there are some who, under the 
dominion of mere instinct, may deem 
it such. “The death,” he writes, 
“ of the criminal is no punishment; 
but for him, as for every other mortal, 
only tnc end of earthly troubles, cares, 
and sufferings. In vain,” he continues, 
“ does the multitude of suicides show 
US daily that death is no evil, and 
therefore no punishment; for the men 
who thus abridge tbeirdays manifostly 
prefer death to the endurance of the 
evils of life.” 

It has been said, that “ be who can 
look at death starts at no shadows. * 
And ccitainly, reason on the matter 
how you will, and prove life to be as 
worthless as you please, if a man can 
defy death, and solicit it, there is no 
other punishment that can be effec¬ 
tive. It would be all but impossible 
to prevent a criminal, if so resolved, 
from laying violent hands npon him¬ 
self; and altogether impossible to pre¬ 
vent him from contemplating suicide 
as his last resort in case of detection, 
and so nullifying the threat of any 
other punishment. There Is no bold 
whatever on the man in whom the 
love of life, or the fear of death, is 
really extinct. But we are far fi^m 
thinking that Seneca and the Stoics 
have yet made so deep an impression 
on mankind that there is a very gene¬ 
ral indifiercncc to death, especially to 
a death inflicted by others—the igno¬ 
minious sentence of the law. 

Again, this author objects, as some 
others have done, to the punishment 
of death, because it is incapable of an 
adjustment to the degrees of guilt. 
^Vhat punishment is? Or how can 
any tribunal determine on degrees of 
moral guilt? It is not a criminal, it 
is a crime, that the law pnnishes. To 
determine bctwcei^two thieves, which 
had the better motive, which bad the 
least of 'diief in Atm, is not the func¬ 
tion of a judge, nor could be perform 
it, if imposed npon him. It has been 
remarked by those who have had 
wide opportunities ofjudging^and the 
annals of criminal Jurisprudence sup¬ 
port the observation—that murderers, 
taken as a class, are not, as men, the 
worst order of criminals. Some sud¬ 
den impulse, or sCHue one obstinate 
desire, got the better of their reason; 
or it m^t happen, that the motive 
for committing * great oime waa 
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not of 80 dark a dye aa tbnt vklch 
oftm indaces to one of leaa torpitade. 
And yet neither our author, nor any 
one else, would hesitate to accord to 
the crime of marder the very severest 
penalty that stands upon the cifdo. 

Bat M. Zsohokke's main argument 
agaiost the reasonableness and justice 
of death^punishment is thisj tliat 
every man has an original impro« 
scriptible right, prior to, and in the 
face of all society —(o be a man — 
“mensch zu-sein”—‘‘to devcloi^ 
himself as man.” Society may limit 
the exercise of this right, but not an¬ 
nul it; may mutilate the man as it 
thinks fit, but must leave so mucli of 
him behind as may boar the name of 
man. What is to be said of such 
metaphysical vagaries as these? If 
this pass for reasoning, the unlawful¬ 
ness of imprisonment may be proved 
in the same manner; one has but to 
assert that mau has an a priori indc- 
feasiUe right to the use of the limbs 
which nature has given to him. Bat 
no mau lias any riyht whatever, but 
under the implied condition of i>cr- 
fonniug corresponding duUcs, This 
individual, whom the law will net 
any longer allow to develope his 
humanity, shoold, if he had wished to 
develope himself further, have allow¬ 
ed the like liberty to others. 

But that w'hi^ most remarkably 
distinguishes M. Zscliokke*s little per- 
forroauco is tho substitute for the 
nnoishment of death which it suggests. 
We believe it was here that M. Sue 
derived an idea which occupies so con¬ 
spicuous a place in his Mptierita of 
l*ari$. That substitute is blindnest. 
^^Theblindcd mau,^' writes our author, 

is an eternal prisoner, without need 
of prison walls. He must envy other 
culprits their chains—their darkest 
dungeons; for in the darkest dungeons 
hope may penetrate, and i/tey may 
cue day see the lig^t again. Ue most 
envy the dead, on whom the execu¬ 
tioner has done his utmost; for to him 
life liMlf has become one eiuUees pun- 
fefiment. He is bound without fet¬ 
ters—bound more socurely than if be 
spere locked to tho oar or welded to 
the i«ck. Eveiy every move- 
nantf tells him of bis weakn^ and 
of hSs guilt. The living worid around 
hln^-ie has lost it all; he retains 
only'itB soptcea of pain, as4 the un¬ 


fading memory of his own crime. 
Scoffed at by the unfeeling, pitied by 
some, by all stiunned—contempt aud 
commiseration and scorn are the 
smartiug scourges to which he stands 
dofencel^^ for the residuo of bis days.*' 

A fi'igutfol punislimont truly I But 
we are far from approving of it as a 
substitute for death. In tlio first 
place, it is equally irrevocaUe; aud it 
is one, and perhaps the most cogent 
argument f^ainst Ucath-punishment, 
that it admits of no recaU in case of 
error, no remission mr compensation 
iu the event of sentence having been 
passed upon an innocent man. Our 
author, indeed, seems to thiuk other¬ 
wise ; for he reckons it amongst the 
advantages of this mode of punish¬ 
ment, that it does admit of com|>ensa- 
tion if it has been nnjnstly iuHicted. 
To OB it seems very doubtful whetlier 
any ]>icasure8 addressed to the remain¬ 
ing senses of hearing, of touch, or 
of taste, can be said to compensate 
for the loss of slgltt. Neither does 
tdindoess, any more ilian deatl), ad¬ 
mit of degree or a{)poi*tiomueut. In 
this respect, burnitigfor tiie use of fire 
as a punishment, which has been sug¬ 
gested, though not alMOluteiy advist^, 
by Bentham, would have a dedsive 
preference. “ Fire,” writes that volu- 
miuous jtiriHt and legislator, may 
be employed as an hisirumcut of puu- 
ishiuent without occasioning death. 
Tills punishment is variable in its na¬ 
ture, througii all tlie degrees of seve¬ 
rity of wliich there can bo any ueoA 
It would be necessary carefully to de¬ 
termine, on the test of the law, the 
part of the body which ought to bo 
exposed to the action of fire ; the in¬ 
tensity of the fire; the time durlog 
which it ought to bo ^pUed; and tho* 
paraphernalia to be employed to in¬ 
crease tho terror of the punishment 
In order to render the description 
more striking, a print might be annex¬ 
ed, iu which tho operation should be 
reproseuted.”—( Worh^ vol.i. p. 407.) 

What is still more to the point, the 
punishment of blinding is Quite as re¬ 
pugnant to those sentimmite of huma¬ 
nity wticli are said to be outraged by 
the depriving a follow creature of his 
life. As wo have before iQtimated, 
the spectacle of pain inflicted is at afi 
times an evil iu itself. Bvat the pre- 
aeuce of those i^ooiflybtiidiflgaf devot* 
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ed to all tbe wret^ed purposes of la* 
carceratioDy la, we should say, a public 
caiamHy. The more men see of mi¬ 
sery, the more callous do they become 
to it; the less effort do they make to re¬ 
lieve; the more ready are tho^ to inflict 
it. Punishments should bo multipViod 
as little as iKMsihlo. A^ery slight of¬ 
fences bad letter be left to the correc- 
tiou of public opinion, and very grave 
ofl'eiiccs sliould be severely visited, as 
well to spare puuishmcnt as to pre- 
veut crime. We at ouce admit that 
it is an evil—the spectacle of putting 
a man to death. Hut this of JmUiiig 
out his eyes is, iu ac^ scarce less re¬ 
volting, and the Si>ectacle is ])cri)ctu- 
ated. The public cxcrutiun lasts 
ills lifetime. There is something, 
too, from whicit wo rccoU in asso¬ 
ciating what has hitherto been the 
most pitiful aflliution of liuuianity 
with the idea of punishment of crime. 
A blind man walks auioug»t us the 
universally comtulaerated—and good 
need he has of our commiseration; 
it would l)e a sure addition to his 
calamity to make his coudiiiun one 
of fiU8i>ccU^d turpitude, and expose 
him to (he imsard of being choused 
with munlere-rs. 

With respect to that greater awm/// 
of the puiiLiiimeut, on nhicli our au¬ 
thor eloynenUy eularge.s, the on)}' 
severity which a logldature ought to 
aeck is that wiiieli is avsiilablc in tl»o 
shape of tAreaCf and no threat can be 
more effective than that of taking 
from a man his life, since he can al¬ 
ways, iu his own imagniatioii, com¬ 
mute any otlier punishuieut into that. 
If it be true, on tiie one hand, that 
death is a mere privation, and not to 
be compared, in real severity, to very 
many of the poaitivo afllictions of life; 
and if, on the other, it is still the 
greatest threat wbicli society can hold 
out—these two facts together would 
go far to prove that it is the very best 
puulsbmeot which could be devised. 

Bismiasiog this exception of the 
punishment ^ death for the crime of 
murder, itf^risonmtni at home or 
abroad, accompanied with hard la¬ 
bour, or periods ofsolitary coofloomeot, 
k tlie sole threat of any moment 
which the law holds out against of¬ 
fenders ; ajsd it becomes, ther^bre, of 
inflnite importance to eetablieh an ef- 
fectiTeprisoDdisdpliue. Welocdcupoo 
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this aimpUficatlon of our penal opera¬ 
tions as an advantage) and we are 
by no means disposed to favour those 
iuveativc gentlemen who would devise 
ffew puni^ments, or revive old ones, 
for tilb purpose, it would seem, of 
havm|^ a variety of inflictions corre- 
spoudiDg to the variety of offences. 
A well-regulated prison, where the 
severity of tlic taskwork, the nature 
of the diet, the duration and the 
strictness of the coofluemeut, all ad¬ 
mit of appoitionment to the offence, 
seems to include all that is dcsirabk 
in this matter of punishmeot. Here, 
if any where, can plans of reforma¬ 
tion be combined with penal inflic¬ 
tions. i%ch plans ought, by all 
means, to be encouraged; but they 
are not—whatever Captain Macouo- 
chio, and other zealous reformers, say 
to the contrary—the first and peculiar 
object for which a prison is designed. 

Captain Maconochie was for some 
time su})criiktendcut of Norfolk Island. 
A rougii experience. But prison dis¬ 
cipline must be much the same in its 
olements, in whatever part of the 
world it is carried ou. We oiv not 
about to enter into the variety of 
questions connected with transporta¬ 
tion, or the management of penal co¬ 
lonies. AVherever imprisonment or 
compulsory labunrai'c tobe uuder^ne, 
the same class of difliculties and dilem¬ 
mas ninst arise; and we shall deal 
only with Captain J^laconochlc's re¬ 
marks, as they apply generally to 
convicts, whether transportckl or not. 

It is quite curious to observe 
unconscious pranks that men of sound 
understandings, but not philosophi¬ 
cally discipluiod, may be led into, 
when, from some favourite point of 
view, they suddenly rush into general¬ 
ities, and proclaim as reasoning what 
is the dicute of \ momentary senti¬ 
ment. Captain Maconochie, desirous 
eff enlisting our sympathies in favour 
of his convicts, astimilates thtir con¬ 
ation to that of the black slaves, 
whom the philanthropic efforts of 
Wilberforco, and others, succeeded In 
emancipating. The pm'aUul is—to 
say tbe best—very surprising and un¬ 
expected. Convicts In tbe colonies 
stand iu the same predicament, with 
regard to society, as their fellow-cul¬ 
prits at home; and the ^Isnt Cap¬ 
tain would baJi^y preach a enuade 
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for the liberation of all the prisoners 
in Bngland—^for all vrho are nudergO' 
ing the discipline of onr houses of 
correction. To be compelled to la> 
boor for another man’s advantage 
and at another man’s will, tlecausc 
one is guilty of a darker skiu,” ami 
to bo compelled to the like taskwork 
becanse one has committed borglniy, 
are two very different tilings. Full 
of this happy comparison, however, 
Captain Maconochio proceeds— 
They (the blacks) were thus, in the 
main, merry, virtnous, and contented 
beings ; they did not advance—this 
tbeir condition as glares forbade—but 
neither did they recede; and whatever 
^e inflnonce of their condition on 
their own character, it ended nearly 
with themselves { they were snbjects, 
not agents, and no one was made ma* 
terially worse through their means. 
In every one of these respects, con¬ 
victs are differently, and far more un¬ 
favourably, circumstanced. True, 
they bare sinned, which is often al¬ 
leged as a reason for dealing with 
them more harshly; but who has not 
ginned? HV/o will venture to wy, or 
would be right if he did sap^ thnt^ 
larly boniy educated, and tempted, 8A 
most of them have been, ho w'ould 
have stood where they have fallen V 
They are onr brothers in a much 
nearer sense than were the negnx's.” 
Now, if language such os this means 
any thing, the convict is a most mal¬ 
treated person, and should not hare 
been punished at all. It is really the 
duty of sober sensible men to put 
their veto on' such oratory as this; 
there is too much of the same kind 
abroad. We must all of ns be ready 
to acknowledge, that if wo had been 
bora, educated, and tempted,” as 
many of these fe^ns, wo too might 
have been felons." Does it follow 
that we ought not to have received 
the pnnishnient'of felons? Is this 
sort of argumenium ad hominem, 
which makes the crime in imagioa- 
tion onr own, to bribe ns into an nt- 
teriyrninotia indulgence'towards it? 
Crime is not ptmliuied on earth—as 
idirines teach ns it will be punished 
in heaven—on a prindple of retribn- 
tive Justice, and acoordhig to onr mo¬ 
ral Marts. To prove that this is not 
the prhM^tie of Judicial ponisbment, 
we hm Qn^tcTcsIl to mind that, 


whereas, in a moral pednt of view^ 
the force of temptation diminishes the 
gnilt, men, in framing their laws, 
invariably increase the punishment in 
proportion to tlm temptation. The 
facility tp commit a crime, is one great 
element in the temptation to commit 
it; and this facility has been always 
considered (as in the case of forgery) 
to coU for a counterbalance in the se¬ 
verity of the penalty. 

In matters of penal legislation, there 
are two currents of thought, which 
must bo always kept distinct. The 
one relates to the natural and little 
ctritivated feelings of mankind, which 
demand retaliation for injuries com¬ 
mitted—a vindictive or retributive 
justice. Here is found the rude mo¬ 
tive power by and on which legisla¬ 
tion has to work ; sometimes sliaping 
these feelings to its purj^sc^s, some¬ 
times shaping its purposes to them. 
The other cumnit of ideas is purely 
legislative, purely prospective, having 
for its sole cod the tvell-bcing of so¬ 
ciety, and looking on punishment, 
not a.s retributive, or >in(IictivT, eras 
morally due, but as a sad necessity 
for the prest‘r\'atlon of order. 

In reference to the latter and only 
legislative mode of thiiikiug, how ex¬ 
tremely illogical docs it appear this 
attempt to ward off the {tonal blow 
from a guilty party, or to cscite onr 
commiseration for him on the ground 
that we all share the same passions 
and frailtiesofthat guilty party 1 Wliy, 
if such passions and frailties were not 
general, there would be little need of 
punishment. It is because they are 
general, that the legislature is com¬ 
pelled to t>c so watchful and ener¬ 
getic. If to take the object of desire 
from onr neighbour were a rare prtH 
pensity, an extraordinary phenome¬ 
non, we might let the prison sink 
into happy rain, and a most cheerful 
desolation. 

^ We have so-en how the German, In 
bU metaphysical manner, disposed of 
the right of society to pat one of its 
mcml^rstodcath; thcCaptaio,^ough 
no metaphysician, proves, in a manner 
quite as Iwld and singnitr, that the 
state has really no right to Inflict any 
pnnishment that is not of a refoitna- 
tory character. It !s true he admits 
of pnnlshxDent—oonld a man of his 
expeitoice do otberwiee? But be 
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admits It only as a part of his curative 
process. It is to h)dace submission 
and penitence.” He can so far blind 
himself by his love of theory, or rather 
his tenacity to one point of view, that 
be seems to suppose, that mform of 
the criminal being the direct object, ho 
would commence his treatment by 
penal inflictions. As already ob^ 
served, a fever must be reduced before 
its ravages are sought to be repaired; 
a wound must be probed and cleansed 
before it can be healed up.” And 
this surgical instance seems to have 
satisfied his mind, that the exacerba¬ 
tions consequent on punishment are 
an indispensable preparation for a 
moral restoration. As to the old-fa¬ 
shioned notion that punishment has 
for its legitimate and primary object 
to deter ot^rs from ofleuding, he de¬ 
nounces thra, if pursued as un inde¬ 
pendent aim, as a flagrant injustice ; 
be regards sncli crlmiuals who arc 
punished for this end only, as s.'icri- 
flees cruelly oiTered up for the bcnclit 
of the public. 

" In the infancy of society,” reasons 
Captain Maeonochie, ** and under et ery 
form of pure despotism^ the individual 
is nothing, and the commonwealth, or 
its chief, every thing. But just as in¬ 
telligence and true knowledge of state 
policy extend, does this state of things 
become reversed; and in England al¬ 
ready, the maxim is become almost uni- 
vers^, that private rights are never to 
be invaded without compensation. In 
two departments only is there still a 
systematic deviation from this rule in 
practice. Impressment, in which the 
compensation made, though it has in¬ 
creased much of late years, must still bo 
considered inadequate—for otherwise 
the act itself would be unnecessary; and 
the punishment of offenders with a view 
to example only, in which they have no 
concern, and to which their individual 
interests are yet unhesitatingly saeri- 
fioed. In both oases the same plea of 
State necearity ia offered in justification; 
but it will not do. As society advances, 
and individnala become more sensible 
of their own worth, their claims to re¬ 
gard above SUch abstractions ' become 
more and more evident.*’—((Teneral 
View, &c., p. 11.) 

We would modestly suggest that 
before this curious analogy cau be 
made complete, gorernment ou^t 


to press for hanging as well as the 
sea service. If the sheriff and his 
bailiffs sallied forth, and seized upon 
some hapless wight, thrust the king's 
money into his hand, and thus enlisted 
him into the hanging corps for the 
benefit of the commnnity, the resem¬ 
blance w'onld be perfect. But no one, 
not even the higli-shcriff himself, has 
the least desire to obtain a single re¬ 
cruit for this tbrlom service; the mem¬ 
bers of which force themselves in a 
most unwelcome manner upon the 
state. Still less, if possible, does the 
government desire to bo at the ex¬ 
pense of erecting large buildings, and 
maintaining numerous garrisons of all 
species of felons. Banishment of 
offenders, with a view to example 
only, tn whic/i they have no concern^ 
and to which their individual interests 
arc yet unhesitatingly sacrificed I ” 
Indeed, but' they have! Ho who la 
punished for theft has still his life to 
be preseived, and may one day have 
his property also to bo protected by 
the same law' uuder which he is suffer¬ 
ing. One can imagine the strange 
effect it wouM produce upon the 
ignoble array of martyi*s which throng 
onr Jails, to bo told that they were 
sacrifices to society—victims whom 
the commnnity was offering up, most 
unjustifiably, on the altar of its own 
interests! At first, the idea would be 
a little dim and mysterious; but, after 
a short time, the fluttering nature of 
the doctrine would doubtless be snffi- 
cient to insure its reception. They 
w'ould, thereiipOD, call in the jailer, 
and the chief spokesman of the party 
would thus address him:—We per¬ 
ceive, 0 jailer 1 that society is con¬ 
sulting its own interests in onr pun¬ 
ishment, and not, os it is bonud to do, 
our especial benefit and advantage. 
As we have learned that stripes and 
bondage are to be inflicted on no man 
but for his own good, and as we are 
all agreed, after considerable experi- 
rience, tliat we derive no benefit what- 
everfTomthem,andyou, O jailorl must 
be satisfied that, as medical treatment, 
they are worse than incfllcacious, We 
demand, in the name of justice and 
human reason, our immediate dis¬ 
missal.” 

To those who value no infbrmatton 
but such as assumes the shape of de¬ 
tail eff facts, oiwcau be reduced to 
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fil^ures, f»8 in ^ Bhnpe of 

AatistiMl tables, ire shall perhaps 

•ppear to be wasting time in cxamio- 
inff the mere errors of reasonit^ on 
tus important subject of penal dUcip- 
Ime. We think, otherwise. W^c ap> 
preheod there is nothing more neces¬ 
sary than to keep active and zealous 
men steady to first principles Hi su^ 
jects of great general interest. We 
are not guilty of underrating the value 
of statistical tables; albeit we have 
seen figures arrayed agaiust figures, 
as if there were two arithmetics, ns if 
there were two churohos iii the doc¬ 
trines of addition and multiplication ; 
but the truth must be kept in view, 
that to read statistical tables aright, 
somethiug more is required than a 
knowledge of the rules of arithmetic. 
A few sound principies, based on a 
knowledge of human nature, and the 
elementary bonds of human society, 
may often preserve us from false dc- 
dnetioDS, which seem to be the sure 
product of the array of figures that 
are presented to us. 

We intimated that Captain Macon- 
ochie's pamphlet contuiued what ap¬ 
peared to us a valuable contribution 
towards a good prison disciiiHuo. 
I'hat contribution is simjdy—the com¬ 
mutation of time of imprUouuieiit for 
quantity of labour to be perlbmK'd. 
The amount of work done by the 
prisoner could be estimated by certain 
marke awarded or reckoned to him, 
and the duration of imprisoinuent 
measured by tlte number of those 
marks to be earned, instead of a cer¬ 
tain fixed number of months or years. 
This 19 a very simpio idea, and is all 
the better for its simplicity, i'bc 
pnnishment would Ite probably ren¬ 
dered more eflectivo as a threat, and 
the moral effect of the punishment, 
when inflicted, would be much im- 
proTed. A compulsion to labour 
(whidi becomes, in fact, a compulsion 
w morid motive, as well as of sheer 
exteraal control) may lead to a per¬ 
manent habit of industry. There 
would be aU the difference between 
betless and disgustful labour of 

usfofced time-work, and a labour in 
part prompted by the hope of expe<Ut- 
mg the term of release. An idle 
ragaboffd might thus bo disciplined 
AM tiriiaad into an industrtoue work- 


We have bo doubt that this prin- 
d{do lias alrondy been pvtially applied 
in tiie management of our prisons, and 
perhaps in more instances than we at 
all snsi»cct; but that it has not yet been 
exteiisi^ly applied, or received the 
trial which it appears to merit, is cer* 
tain-^because such an exporimont 
must have been preceded by a very 
notorious and signal alteration iu our 
laws. 

We should be doing an egregious 
injustice to Captain Maconochie ifw'e 
were to judge of him only by the in¬ 
stances we have given of his powers 
of geueral rcasoniug. The perusal 
hU pamphlets has loft iu uur mind a 
strong impression of the manly cha¬ 
racter and practical ability of their 
wriior. If his abstract reasonings are 
sometimes per^’ersi^ we are convinced 
that his practical g^.>od sCbse is su^, 
that in the managoineiit of aoy enter- 
prUu, he would in reality so order his 
])rocccdings, tliat^, whatever his pen 
might do, hU conduct would C'^ntra- 
dii't no sound pi'iiiciplo of expediency. 
If it were the object to reclaim a set 
of felons or vugaboad.>«, and fit them— 
s;n for the naval nud military servire 
—we arc ptrsiia<icd that the ta.^k 
could not Ik* c<infidcd to better liands 
than those of the gallant Captain. 
Llariiig hi.s residence at Norfolk Island, 
he seems to have obtained tiie esteem 
of even the worst of the sad crew he 
had to disciplino: and this, it is evi¬ 
dent, withtmt siicriticing a jot of the 
duties of his station, lie is plainly 
uul the niau to make any boast of 
such a matter, or to feel too highly 
flattered by it. instances of iudi- 
vidiial attaciiment to myself,'* ho says, 
at the conclusion of his pampidet Uu 
the hfanoffement €>f Transported Con¬ 
tacts, I could multiply without unm- 
ber; but those, for obvious reasons, 1 
forbear to quote ^ and in truth they 
as often pained mo as pleased me, by 
being too dt^ferontial. It is a great 
and y^y comtnou mistake, m roanag* 
ing prisoners, to be too much gratified 
by mere obedience and servility: 
duplicity is much encouraged by thU; 
and, of two opposite errors, U is better 
rather to overlook a little occasional 
insubordination. 1 cannot refuse, 
Itowevor, to cite two traita, whose 
charact^ cannot be mistakea. I had 
a Urge garden wHItin a few hundred 
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yards of tbs tioket*»of-lea7e village 
at Cascade^ where from 800 to 400 
men lived, four to six in a but, never 
locked up, nor under other guard 
through tbo night than that of a police 
sentry, one of their own num^r. Tho 
garden was by the road-siae, very 
imperfectly fenced with open puling, 
and fully stocked with choice fruit and 
vcgetahlus, bananas, piuc-upplea, 
grapes, melons, and others, which to 
men on a eaU raiion must have of¬ 
fered a great temptation; these were 
constantly under view, yot 1 scarcely 
over lost any. And by a letter, re¬ 
ceived a few weeks ago, I learn that 
five men, having picked np an old 
black silk handkerchief that had be¬ 
longed to me, have had thek prayer 
books bound with it.” * 

The Captain's theoretical error is, 
that he too^mneb confounds the ue- 
cessity of penal laws with tho duty of 
public education. The duty of the 
state to educate its subjects is unde¬ 
niable ; but, when criraiuals arcbrouglit 
before it, this is not the duty which is 
then most proiuimnit. This is a duty 
which ought to have boon performed 
before—it is a duty which ought not 
to be forgotten then ; but there is 
another function wduch conies into 
operation, which is typified by the 
Tudge, not by the schoolmasters 
Wo observe that Caidain Mneono- 
chic confirms, from his own experience, 
the opinion already exiiressed by many 
Others upon the policy of solitary con- 
dnemeut. For a short period the 
effect is good; but, if pMilonged, it 
leads either to stu]>id indifference or 
morosenoss of temper, if it docs not 
conduct even to insanity. It is, ma¬ 
nifestly, an expedient to be cautiously 
used. Wo should, before any a|)pca} 
to experienco, and judging only from 
the nature of the human mind, have 


confidently predicted this remdt. And^ 

indeed, has not the effect of solUaiy 

confinement been long ago understood 
and powerfully describe? In that 
delightful tale of the Arabian Nights, 
where the poor fisherman draws np a 
jar from the bottom of the sea, and, 
on opening it, gives escape to a con¬ 
fined spirit or genie, this monster of 
iugratitude immediately draws a huge 
sabre, with the intention of decapitat¬ 
ing his deliverer. Some parley ensues; 
and the genic explains that he is only 
about to fulfil a vow' that he had made 
while incarcerated in tho jar—that, 
during the first thousand years of his 
imprisonment-—and, to an immortal 
genie, a thousand years may reckon 
ns about two calendar months with us 
—he promised to his deliverer all 
imaginable blessings; but, during the 
second thousand years, he vowed that 
he w'ould kill the man who should 
release him I Could there possibly be 
a better illustration of the effect of 
solitary coufincment? 

But on the peculiar modifications 
of prison discipline, it is not our pur¬ 
pose here to gnlarge. This must be 
rescived to some future occasion. We 
must content ourselves with obser¬ 
ving, that we liHve little confidence 
in novelties, and little w'jsh to prompt 
the invention of our legislators in this 
direction. We are as little disposed 
to advocate the silent as the solitary 
system. iSuch a deifiea'uour as any 
reflective man would naturally expect 
to find in a place of public correction, 
is all that wc should require to be pre¬ 
served. All boisterous mirth, all ob¬ 
streperous laughter, all loud talking, 
would, by everj; efficient governor of 
such an institution, be systematically 
repressed. Tho labours of sneb an 
establUhment should be conducted 
with stem military order. Every in- 


* Amongst the anecdotes which are told in this eonclnding portion of the pam¬ 
phlet, we were struck with the following, which affords a striking instance of that 
tendency to nm from time to time by which some men are unhappily 

afflicted“ One of them, at length, showed strong inffications of approscUng 
insanity. He became moody, and twice attempted to destroy himself. I thought 
that possibly change of occupation end diet might benefit him and 1 brought him 
to my own garden in consequence, and sought to feed him up. But he rathergot 
worse. 1 rmnonstrated with him f and bis answer was a slicing one—' When I 
used to be in Uus way before 1 could get Into trouble, (oommn an <tfettce, and 
iaour a severe punUdunent,) and that took k oat of me { fant now ^at 1 try to 
behave myself, {. think that l[am going mad altogether.*” 
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mate elioiild feol himself andor an ir- 
reslsUbie domination, and that obe> 
dienee and submission are the only 
parts he has to enact. Ilow^ cosily 
the strongest minds may be led astray 
when scope is given to invention in 
this matter of penal discipline, may 
bo seen in the example of Jeremy 
Bentham himself. This celebrated 
man, whoso cogitative faculty was 
assuredly of the most vigorous dc- 
BcripUon, but who had a mode of de¬ 
veloping it the most insufferably and 
needlessly prolix, would have filled 
our prisons with inextinguishabic 
laughter by the introduction of cer¬ 
tain tragic masks,*’ indicative of 
varions crimes or pa<(sious, in which 
the several oflenders were to be occa- 
sioualiy paraded—a quaint device, 
which would have given a carnival to 
our jails. 

Our main pnrposc, in these some¬ 
what fragmentary obsen-ations, was 
to protest against the reasoning which 
would divest punishment of its pro¬ 
per and distinctive character, which, 
spreading about w'cak and effomiu.atc 
scruples, would paralyse the arm 
which bears the sword of justice. One 
writer would impugn the right of so¬ 


ciety to put its aith-crlmlnals to death; 
another controverts its right to inflict 
any penalty whatever, which has not 
for its diroct object the reformation of 
the crhninnl. So, then, the offender 
who wiK not live with liis fcllow-mcn 
on the only terms on which hnman 
fellowship can bo maintauied, is to 
stand ont and bandy logic with the 
community—witii mankind—and In¬ 
sist upon his iudividual imprescripti¬ 
ble rights. The.'^o h priori gentry 
would find It very difficult to draw 
nny advantage from their imprescrip¬ 
tible riglits, except In a state of tole- 
rabie civil government. Civil govern¬ 
ment is, at all events, the tonditloii 
on which depends the enjoyment of 
all itidivldimi rights ; withutit which 
they are but shadows and abstrac¬ 
tions, if even iutelligibie abstractions. 
I^t us have uo more, therefore, of an 
oiipositiun between the rights of indi¬ 
viduals and the stern, imiK*rative, ex- 
l)edicn(ics of society. There ran bo 
no such opposition. Is it nut .os if 
some particular wave of the sea should 
n<sert a law of motion of its own, and 
think it injustice to .submit to the great 
tidal movements of the ocean? 
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Specl.ME.V8 OP'HIS Lybics. 

TbABSLATEP 7BOM THE ObiOIBAL RuSSTAB, DT TnOMAS B. Sbaw, B.A. op Cam- 
aatcioe, Adjckct Pbopcssor op Enoubk Ijtkratdbe ib tbe Impebial 
Alexabser Ltcbum, Tbabslatob op The Hebbtic," Ac. Ac. 

We trust onr readers will not blamo us for tiie slightness of constracflon 
and nnlmportant |nbjccts of many of the minor pieces which wc have admitted 
into our present selection from Pdsiikin’s lyrical prodnetions. It was onr 
object to give the English reader, as far as possible, a fair and just notion (k 
*tbe poet’s peculiar turn of thought and style of expression; and to do tliis 

compietely, it appeared to us indispensable to avoid confining oor choice_ 

however natural it might have seemed, and however great the temptation to 
do so^to the more ambitious and elaborate efforts of bis gcolns. The trao 
principles of criticism have long ago established the doctrine, that tbe compo¬ 
sition of a beautiful song, or even of a perfect epigram, deserves to be oon- 
gidered as difficult a task, and as rare an acliievement, as the pr^oction of 
an ode or of an elegy; ^ though it may be objected that, for the purposes 
of tnmtiaUm, the song is generally much more uogratefhl than tbe more im- 
prodnetion, yet we could not consider ourselves as fulfiUinff our pro¬ 
fit (of bolding up to onr countiymen a faithful mirror of Pdahkin^ poetiy,) 
faid'W omitted to attempt Tersions of the slighter and more delicate prodacts 
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Qf his poesf. It U true that, in passing through the deteriorating process of 
transiatbn into another langnage, the lighter works suffer most, aatisre more 
likely to lose that exquisite delicacy of expression, and that transparent 
colouring of thought, which is the more peculiar merit of the song or the 
fugitive poem—these tender blossoms run much more risk of losing, m short, 
thoir finer and more evanescent ai*oma, than thS more gorgeous flowers of the 
tropical regions of poetical imagiuiDg; but at tlie same time it must be 
remarked, that tlie danger in such experiments is not on the side of the auihor^ 
but wholly on that of tho translator. That we have determined—^rashlj, per¬ 
haps—to encounter this danger, must bo our apology for having introduce 
into our collection many of the shorter and slighter pieces which will be found 
in these pages, and, among them, tho specimen which we are now about to 
present. 


** Alkb fob Heb ! Will IS Sue Soinino ? ** 

Alas for her! why is she shining 
In soft and momentary bloom? 

Yet all the while in secret pining 
’Alid youth’s gay pride and first perfume . . . . 
She fades! To her It is not given 
Loug o’er life's paths in joy to roam, 

Or long to make an eartlily heaven 
In the calm precincts of her home \ 

Our daily converse to enlighten 
With playful sense, with charming wile, 

The suflorer’s woe-AVoni brow to brighten 
With the rellocti(m of her smile. 

Kow that black thoughts around me dJrken, 

I veil my grief with steady' M ill, 

To lier sweet voh’c I haste to hearken,— 

To hearken : and to gaze my till. 

I gaze, I hearken yet, and never 
Shall voice or lonn from mo depart; 

Kought but our parting hour can ever 
Wake fear or anguish iu my heart. 


In tbc following spirited little piece Pushkin has commemorated an inci¬ 
dent M'hich occurred iu the reign of Peter the Great, and which is probably 
sufficiently familiar to the readers of Russian history, to render unnecessary 
a more than passing allusion to the circumstance. Among the thousand 
traits of grandeur recorded of the IIero>Tsar, there are few more affecting 
and sublime than that commemorated in the anecdote of bis indulgence to 
Mwstebikoffi, who had betrayed his master's confidence, and^ommittedTariooa 
acts of ^culation and oppression. Peter pardoned his unfaithful but repent¬ 
ant minister, and celebrated this act of generous clemency by a magnificent 
banquet, at which be exhibited to his admiral every testimony of renewed 
confidence and affection. This banquet is the subject of the following lin^, 
in which all the allusions oro probably familiar to our readers, not excepting 
the mention made of the imposing ceremony spoken of in the third stanza; 
that is to say, tho grand review of the infant Russian fleet, at 'the Em¬ 
peror assist^ in person, and in the rank of Vice-Admiral. The whole squa¬ 
dron—recently created by the genius and wisdom of the Prince, and freshly 
covered with naval glory, till then unknown in Russia—was anch<«^ in the 
Neva, and along its line slowly passed, under a general salute of cannon, and 
accompanied by the acclamationB of the crews of the mon-of-war, the old 
pleunre-boat, the baubling shallop,^' which had first suggested to Pet^s 
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mind tbn idea and tlie Jk>S8ibiI{ty <^fflviDg Russia a tEllls small vneseli, 

stiU most religionBlj preserved in tlie fwtress, and alreeilesatel^ eaUed 
.^e Russians the Gratnlfatber” of their navj, had been constrected 
. ibe amusement of the Tsar Alexei, bj Brandt, a Dnteh ridpbnllder, who bad 
wisked Moscow during the reign of that prince—the father of the great re¬ 
generator of Russia. The rei^el, a small stoopiriggcd in the Dutch matmer, 
bad remaned neglected on the lake of Peresl&y-Zaldvskii (in tbo province of 
Vladimir) till it was remarked by Peter, who, from seeing it, not onl^ con¬ 
ceived the idea of creating a navj, but made it the means of acquiring for’ 
' himKlf the first raiments of practhral seamanship. As a ship in the Russian 
language is a nuuculine substantive, the familiar title given to this immortal 
little vessel is “ graqdfather,” or “ grandsirc,” a word of which we have 
thought it necessary to transpose the gender, In obedience to that poetical 
and striking idiom in onr tongue, by which a ship always rigorously ap]>ur- 
tains to the gentler and lovelier sex. In our version, therefore, the grand- 
sire” becomes—ive trust without any loss of dignity or interest—the “ gran- 
dame ” of the Rnssian navy:— 


Tns Feast op Pcter the Ftaar. 

O'er tbo Neva gaily dancing, 

Plug and pennant flatter fair; 

From the boats, in line advancing, 
Oars-men's chorus fills the air. 

Ivoud and joyous guests assembling. 

Throng the palace of the Tsar; 

And to cannon-crash is trembling 
All th|; Neva from afar. 

Wherefore feasts onr Tsar of Wonders? 

Why is Petersburg so gay? 

W'hy tiiosti shouts and cannon-thunders, 

And the fleet in war array ? 

Is now glory dawning o'er ye, 

Russia's Engle,'Knssia’s SwoM? 

Has the stem Sw’cde fled before ye ? 

Has the foe for peace implored ? 

Is it Brandt's slight boat, appearing 
On the shore that was the Swede's V 
Through our young fleet proudly steering 
Like a grandame she proceeds. 

They, her giant-brood, seem kneeling 
*Fore their grandame—black and grim; 

And to Science’ name arc pealing 
Cannoa-crash and choral hymn. 

Is't PqUiva, rod and glorious, 

That Im feasts—the Lord of War? 

When his Empire's Ilfs, victorious. 

Saved from Charies the Russian Tsar? 

Greet they Catharine's saint, those thunders ? 
Hath she given a Prince to life? 

Of our Gisatr-Tsar of Wonders, 

She, the raven-tresst^ wife? 

No! a Sutuect's crime remUting, 

To the goilty, guilt he sinks; 

By a Sa^ect’s side he's > 

From a Subject's cup he drinu: 



blft bpow he klMMt BmiUng, 

■Osty of heart, and bright of o^e} 

And he feaste a BeconciUng 
Like some nilgb^ Victory* 

llenco those ^|^uts of joy and wonder; 
Hence is Petersburg so gay; 

Hence the songs and canuon-thond^, 
And the fleet in war array; 

Hence the guests iu joy assemUing \ 
Hence the full cup of the Tsar *, 

Hence, with cannon-crash, is trembling 
All the Neva from afar. 


The following lines (which are not without a kind of fantastic prettiness of 
their own) do not seem to need any remark or explanation, unless it be 
the circiimKtaiiec of the poet's qualifying the sky of St Petersburg with the 
C{>ithot of jmh-green. It m*'iy be observed that this pccnlim' tint (exactly 
enough expressed by the adjective) has struck almost all the strangers who 
have vLcitc’d the northern capital, and has been repeatedly noticed by tra¬ 
vellers ; ns, for instance, Kohl, Cnstinc, dec. &c. Our readers wiU find 
the singular colour of the St Petersburg atmosphere (particularly observable 
in the winter, or at night) very well described in Sir George Lefevre's amus¬ 
ing ‘‘Notes of a Travelling Physician.” This greenish tint is as peculiar to 
the banks of the Neva, as is the reddish-black to the neighbourhood of Bir¬ 
mingham or the Potteries; or the yellowish-brown (in November—“ let rude 
ears be absent! ”) to the cnviions of the Thames:— • 

“ Town of Staiitiso, Town or Splenbour ! '* 

Town of standing, town of splendour, 

Dnlness, pride, and slavery; 

Skyey vault of palc-grecn tender, 

Cold, and granite, and ennui! 

“VVith a pang, I say adieu t’ye, 

With a pang, though slight—fof there 
Trips the foot of one young beauty, 

^V aves one tress of golden hair. 


In the short and rapid sketch of Pushkin’s life and writings which Will 
be found prefined to this selection, we made particular mention of the strong 
impression produced upon the Knssian public by the appearance of the noble 
lines addressed to the iSea. We beg to subjoin a translatioi? of tbb short but 
vigorous poem, which bos become classical in the author's country; an honour 
it certainly deserves, not only from the simple grace and energy of the lan¬ 
guage, but from the weight, dignity, and verity of the thoughts. The lines 
were written by the poet on bis quitting the shores of the Caspian, where he 
had so long dwelt in solitude, gathering inspiration from the sublime Nature 
by which be was surrounded; and the poem cannot but be considei'ed as a 
'worthy ontpouring of the feelittga which a long communion with that Nature 
was so capable of communicating to a mind like that of Pfishkin. Of the two 
great men whose recent death was naturally recidied to the poet’s recoliectioii 
by the view of the ocean, name of one—Napoleon—is specifically men¬ 
tioned ; that of the other is—Byron. Seldom, In the prosecution of his diffi¬ 
cult but not ungrateful task, has the translator felt the imperfection of hia 
art, or the arduous nature of its ebJeiBt, inont keenly than when attempting to 
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of tktiji majestic composition. In order to rive some idea of the ddeli^ of bis 

imitation, we will snbjoia the literal EngluSi of these eight lines> 

V • • 

He vanish’d, wept by liberty, 

Leading to the worid bis crowiti 

Koar, swell with storm-weather \ 

He was, 0 sea, thy bard I 
Thine image was stamp’d i^n him, 

He was created in thy spirit; 

Like thee, mlghtyrriecpf and gloomy, 

Like thee, uutameable! 


To rns Ssa. 

Farewell, free sky, and thou, 0 Ocean! 

For the last time, before my sight 
HoU thy blue waves in ceaseless motion. 

And slunc with a triumphant light! 

Like Mend’s farewell in parting hour, 

And mournful as his whisper’d word. 

Thy solemn roar—that voice of power— 

Now for the last time I have heard. 

Bound of my spirit's aspiration! 

How often on thy shore, O Sea! 

I’vo rovfd in gloomy meditation, 

Tired with ni}' mighty iniuistrj* I 

Thine echoes—oh, how* I have loved them I 
Dread sounds—the voices of the Deep! 

Thy waves—or rock’d in sunset sleep, 

Or when the tempest-blast had moved them t 

The fisher's peaceful sail may glide— 

If such tby will—in safety gleaming, 

>tid thy dark surges rolling wide; 

But thou awak'st In sportful seeming— 

And navies perish in tby tide I 

How oft was mock’d my wild endeavour 
To leave the dull nnmot'ing strand. 

To hail thee. Sea; to leave thee never, 

And o’er thy foam to guide for ever 

M/course, with free poetic hand. 

Tbon calledst . . . bnt a chain was ronnd me; 
In vain ray soul its fetters tore; 

A mighty passion-spell had hound me, 

And I remain’d upon thy shore. 

Wherever o’er thy billows lonely 
I might direct my careless prow, 

Amid tby waste om object only 
Would strike with awe my spirit now; 

’ One rock ... the sepulchre of gloiy . . , 

lliere sleep the echoes that are gone, 
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The echoes of a mighty story; 

•There pined and died Napoleon. 

a 

There pined he, lono and broken-hearted. 

And after, like a stoim-blast, then 
Another Mighty^Oxio departed, * 

Another llulcr among hJeu. 

lie vanish’d from among its—leaving 
Ills lAtirola, Freedom, uuto thoo ! 

Hoar, Ocean; swell witli tempest-grieving; 

He wa.s thy chosen bard, () sea! 

Thine echoes in hi^ voice resounded, 

Tl»y gloom upon his brow was shed, 

Hike thee, Ins soul was dee]), unbomidcd, 

Like thiH) ’twas iiiighly, daik. .and dread. 

I'hc earth is empty now, 

« « » « 

« « « « 

« « r « 

Farewell, then, ^>t*a! r»efore me gleaming 
Oft nilt thon float in sunny pride, 

And often shnli 1 hear in dreaming 
'J'hy resonance, at e\cning-tide. 

And I shall bo.ar, to inland meadows, 

To the still woods, and silent c.aves, 

Thy rocks, thy cliffs, thy lights, thy shtsdow*, 

And all the liuigiiagc of the waves. 



Tlu* following lines wo thijik* elegantly and jirettily expressed. 

Echo. 

'1*0 roar of beast in wild-wood still, 

'I'o thunder-roll, to bugle-trill, 

To maiden singing on the hill, 

To every sound 

'Thy voice, i*esponsive, straight doth fill 
'T1)C air around. 

Thou hearkenest when the storm-blasts blow, 
To thunder peal, to billows’ flow, 

And aliepherd*s call from hamlet low, 

* Hoplying straight; 

But thee nought answers . . • Even so, 
l*oct, thy fate I 


There arc few things more curious than to obaen'O how universally .thc‘. 
same legends are to M foui^ in the popular traditiona of very distant Ages^ 
and nations, nndef circnmsmccs which render it extremely difficult for tUo' 
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most acute inrestigator 'to trace bow, wheti, and where they were communi¬ 
cated, or even to givo any pianaible account -the origin of the legend itself. So 
difficult indeed is this task, that wo. are almost driven to account for so singu¬ 
lar a phenomenon, bv attributing to the human mind an exceedingly small 
endowment of originality; and by supposing that, however the details of tlicso 
ancient traditions may have been modiGed apd adapted to suit the p(>cuHar 
nature, the sccncr}’ of each particular country, or the manners, customs, and 
character of its inbabitauts—the fundamental idea, and the leading inci¬ 
dent, remaining the same under the moat dissimilar conditions of time and 
place, must have a commou and asiugle origin. This doctrine, if caiTlcdtoits 
legitimate consequences, would lead us to consider the number of the original 
legends common to all times and many races, as siugnlarly limited; and that 
a very short list indeed might be made to embrace the root-stonci> —the 
Mhrsat/cn., as a German might call tliem. And really when w'c reflect that 
many of the most threadbare jests which figun* in the recondite tomes of Mr 
Joseph Miller ixxa to be found, crystallized in attic salt, in the pages of lliero- 
dcs, and represented as foiming port of the “ Hundred mene Talis and 
Jeastis which delectated the citizens of ancieut Greece; n hen we rcdccl, we 
repeat, that the ^amc buiToouerk's, still retailed by af^tei’-duiiier cits in the 
Sunday shades of ('lapham or Caroden-Town. may have niise<l the easy 
laugh of the merry Greek bcueatli the i)(trtieo and in the Agora; U makes us 
entertain a verv humble idea respecting the amount of creative ]Hn> er given 
to man, even tor the production of so small a matter as a ph*a«aiitry. not to 
speak of pleasantries so very small as some of these mysterious and time- 
honoured jokes. If wc remember, still further, that the pedigree of these 
trifling insects of the brain, these children of the quip, does not sto»' e^-en in 
the venerable pages of llioroclcs—that Greek “ Joe "—but loses itself, like a 
Welsh genealogy*, in the darkest gloom of anliquity, wc ought not to be 'Sur¬ 
prised that ancient legends, being often shattered fragments and dim .'<hadow- 
inga-fortit (d’mystic and Lierophaotic philosophy,should In? found, with many 
of their princi])al feature.^ unaltered, in the popular traditions of ditferent ages 
and countries. 

The talc embodied in the I^y of Oleg the is identical in all its 

essentials with the legend still extant upon the tomb of an ancient Kentish 
family, in the church of (wc believe) Zilinster, in the Isle of Shoppey. The 
inimitable liigoldsb 3 ' has made the adventure the subject of one of his charm¬ 
ing XA.'gcnds," and lias shown bow* the Knighf came Iw liks death in consc- 
<ineDcc of w'ounding bis foot in the act of contemptuously kicking the fatal 
horse's skull, thus accomplishing tire pro])bcc 3 ’ man}* real’s after the death oi 
the faithful steed. The reader will perceive, that in the llnsslan form of the 
legend the hero dies by the bite of a serpent, and not by the less imposing 
consequences of moriiticution in the toe; but the identity of the leading idea 
in the tw o versions of the old tale, is too striking not to be remarked. It is 
only necessary to observe that Oleg is still one of the popular heroes ot 
Russian legendary lore, and that the feast, to which allusion is made at the end 
of the poem, is the funeral banquet customary among the ancient Slnvons at 
banal of tbclr heroes; and rcscmbliog the funeral gomes of the heroic ago 
in Greece. The Slavonians, however, had the habit, on sneh occasions, 
of sacrifleing a horse over the tumulus or barrow of the departed brave. 
!ne Pertiti mentioned in the stanzas was the War-God of this ancient i>eoplc. 


The Lav op vnz Wiss Ozzo. 

Wific Ol^g tq the war he bath bouned him again, 

The Khozurs have awaken’d bis ire; 

For rapine and raid, hamlet, city, and plain 
Are devoted to faichton and fire, 
la mail of Byianoe, wHh many a good upear, 
Tiie Frame pri^ «dong on hJa fUthftal deetrere. 
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From darlMome dr>forest, io meet tbat array, 

Fortli paces a gray>haired magidau: 

To none but l*en'm did that sorcerer pray, 

Fuidliing the prophet’s dread mission: 

His life he bad wast^ in penance and pain:— 

And beside that efcliantor Oldg drew bis rein. 

“ Now rede me, enchanter, beloved of Penin, 

Tlie good and the ill that’s before me; 

Shall I soon give my neiglibour-foes triumph, and soon 
Shall the earth of the grave be plied o’er me? 
l-nfold all the truth; fear me not; and for meed, 

Chouse among them—give thee my best battle-stccd.” 

** O, enchanters they care not for prince or for peer, 

And gifts arc but needlessly given; 

The wise tongue ne’er stumbletli for falsehood or fear, 

’Tis the friend of the councils of Heaven i 
'I'lio 3'cars of the future are clouded and dark, 

Yet bn tliy fair forehead tliy tate I can mark: 

“ llemcnibcr now firmly the words of my tongue ; 

I'or the chief finds a rapture in glory : 

On tlie gate of llyzanlium thy biKjkler is hung. 

Thy name shall be deathless in story; 

"Wild waves and broad kingdoms thy sceptre obey, 

And the foe sees with envy so boundless a sway : 

“ And the blue sea, uplifting its treacheroua wave, 

In its wrath—in the burricane^hoiir— 

And the knife of tlie coward, the sword of the bra\ e,. 

To slay tUcc sliall never have power: 

'Within thy strong harness no wound shnlt thou know, 
Fur a guardian unseen shall defend thee bclow^ 

Thy stood fears not labour, nor danger, nor pain. 

His lord's ligtitcst accent he licareth, 

Now still, though the aiTows fall round him like rain. 
Now o'er tlie red field he cart;ercth; 
lie fears not the winter, he fears not to bleed— 
let thy death-wound shall conic from thy good battle-steed 

Oleg smiled a moment, but yet on bis brow, 

And lip, tliougUt and sorrow were blended ; 

111 silence he bent on his saddle, and slow 

The X’rinco from his coarser descended; ^ 

And as tliough from a friend he were parting with pain, 
He strokes bis broad neck and bis dark fiowisg mane. 

Farewell tboi, my comrade, fleet, faithful, and bold ! 
AVc mast part— such is Destiny’s power; 

Now rest thee—I swear, in thy stirrup of gold 
No foot shall e’er rest, from this hour. 

Farewell \ wc’vo been comrades for many a long year— 
Jkly squires, now I pray ye, come take my destrere. 

The softest of carpets his horse-dotb abaft be: 

And lead him away to meadow; 

On the choicest of com he shall feed ^lintiile, 

He shall drink of the well in the shadow.” 
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Then sbrsAghtiWsj departed the squires with the steed, 

And to vaSant 016g a fresh courser tbe^ lead. 

Olt^g and his eororadcs arc feasting, I trow; 

The mead-cups are merrily clusliing: 

Their locks are as white as the ditwn-lightcd snow 
On tho peak of the mountain-top flashbg: 

They talk of old times, of the days of their pride, 

And the fights where together they strock side si<h'. 

“ But where,” quoth Oleg, “ is my good battle-horse V 
My metUesomo charger—^liow fares he V 
Is he playful as ever, os fi<‘Ct in the course: 

Ills ago and his freedom how bears he?*' 

They auswoT and say: on the hill by the stream 
He has lung slept the slumber that knotvs not a dreuui. 

Oleg then grow tlionghtfiil, and i)ent down his brow : 

O man, what can magic avail thee! 

A false l 3 ing dotard, Enchanter, art thou: 

Our rage and contempt should assail tliee. 

My horse might have borne mo till now, but for Ihcc 
'I'lien the bones of his charger Oleg went to see. 

Ol6g he rode forth with his spearmen beside; 

At his bridle Prince Igor he hurried: 

And they sec on a hillock by Dniepv's swift tide 

Where the steed’s noble bones lie. unbnried: 

They are wash’d by the rain, the dust o’er them is cast. 

And above them the fcathcr-giass waves in the bhwl. 

Then the Prince set his foot on the coursers white .-'kull; 

Saying: ** Sleep, my old fricud, in tljy glory I 
Thy lord hath ontlived thee, his days arc iiigii full: 

At his funeral feast, red and gory, 

Tis not thou ’neath the axe that shnll radden the sod. 

That my dust may be pleasured to quad* thy brave btoo I. 

“ And am I to find my destruction in this * 

My death iu a skeleton seeking?" 

From the sknii of the eonrser a snake, with a hiss, 

Crept forth, as the hero w'as speaking: 

Hound his legs, like a ribbon, it twined its black ring; 

And the Prince shriek’d aloud as he folt the keen sting. 

Th^ mead-cups are foaming, they circle around; 

At Oleg’s mighty Death-Feast they’re ringing,' 

Vriace Igor and Olga they sit on the mound; 

The war-men the death-song arc singing: 

And they talk of old times, of tho days of their pride, 

And tho fights where together they struck side by side. 


We know not whether oar readers will be attracted or repelled by the 
somewhat exaggerated tone of thought, and the strangeness and novelty 
«f the metre, in the following little piece. The gloom of the despondency 
expressed in the lines U certainly ByroDiao—and haply ** something more.'' 
It is to be hoped, howeror, that they may find favour in the eyes of the 
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Knglisli rcadcr—ulways so ** novifcatis avidus,”^if pnly ou tbc score of the 
ijiflgHlariny of the versification 


Eevsubbasics. 

When for the sons of into is stilled the day's turmoil, 

And on tlie dumb streets of the city 
With halMranRpat*ent shade sinks Ni^ht, the friend of Toil— 
And Sleep—calm as the tear of Pity ; 

Oh, lliuu, how drag thvy ou, how eilcut, and how slow, 

The lonely vigil-hours tormenting; * ^ 

How seal’ they then my soul, those serpent fangs of woe, 
Fangs of licarl-serpcnts uui’clcnting 1 
Then burn iny dreams: in coi’c my soul is drown'd and dead. 
Black, heavy thoughts como thronging o'er me; 
llemcmbraucc then unfolds, with finger slow and dreiid, 

Her long and dooinful scroll before me. 

Then reading those dark lines, with shame, remorse, and fear, 
1 curse and ti'cinble as 1 trace them, 

'J'hough bitter be my cr}', though bitter be my tear, 

'J'hose lines—1 never shall cfiace them : 


There is another little composition in the same ke}'. 


** I HAVE OUTMVCD TUB UoVEB TUAT OnARAt'o Me. 

• 

I have outlived (he hopes that charm'd me, 

The dronnis tliat once iny heart could bless! 
'Gainst coming agonies i'vc arm'd me, 

Fruits of the spirit's loneliuces. 

Jly ro**}* wrcaLli is rent and faded 
By cruel Fate’s sii’occo-breath! 
lx>ne]y 1 live, and sad, and jaded, 

And wait, and wait—to welcome death! 

Thus, in the chilly tempest shivering, 

^Vhcu Winter sings his song of grief, 
lione on the bough, and feebly <iuivering, 
Ti'embles the lust belated leaf. 


The following is a somewhat new version of the famous E pnr si muovc * 
of Galileo. 


MoTioir. 

“ There is,” once said the bearded sage, “ no motion !** 
Tlio other straight 'gan move before bis eyes: * 

The contrary no stronglicr could he prove. 

All praised tiio adswercr’s iugeuions notion. 

Now, Sirs; this stoiy doth to me recall 
A new .example of the fact snrprising: 

We see catdi'day the sun before.us nsing, 

Yet right was Galileo, after all! 
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1x1 the spirited Uucs addressed to “ The Slaodcrera of Uasuat” Pushkiii has 
recorded a sufficiently couclusirc reply to the hackneyed calnmnics against his 
country, repeated with such a nauseatiug uniformity, and through so long a 
period of time, lu wretched verse, or more wretched prose, in the leading arlides 
of obscure proviaciul uewspajici's, and ou the scafiuldiug of obscure provincial 
hustings. IMiatcvcr may be the merits or uomcrits, in a moral point of 
view, of the pai't phiyed by Russia in the events alluded to by the poet, events 
which form the stock subject of the scribblings and spoutings wc spoak of, 
these tiresome tirades do not come with a very good grace from cither 
land or France. There is^ very excellent and venerable proverb w'hicli ex¬ 
presses the imprudence, of the practice of throwing stones, when indulged in 
by the inhabitant of an abode composed of a vitreous substance, not to men¬ 
tion a still more gi'eybeardod and not less wise saw, sjwcifying, in terms 
rather forcible than dignified, the impolicy of the pot alluding in an opiirobri- 
005 manner to the blackness which characterizes the sitting part of its fellow- 
ntensil, the kettle; and the ** wisdom of ages ” might, in the present instance, 
be veiy reasonably adduced to moderate the excessive moral siisceptibilitle.^ 
of the aforesaid writers and dcclaimcrs, and to restrain the feeble fiood of 
words—the dirty torrent of shallow declamation, so incessantly poured forth 
against Russia on the subject of Poland. “ J udge not, that ye be not Judged! ” 
is nn excellent precept for the guidance of nations as well as of individuals; 
and, wc thiuk, a iluosian, wearied by the tiresome repetition of tlie same ac¬ 
cusations against his milive country, can hardly be blamed for asking, lu 
language even more energetic than that hero employed by Pushkin, wlivtlicr 
England or France have hands so clean, or a conscience so clear, as t'. Justity 
them in their incessant and iiKsoleut attempt to sit lu judgment tqioii their 
European sislor. IVe certainly thiuk that the recollection of the Allglian war, 
the bonibardnieut of (’openhagen, of the splendid exploits of Whig policy aiul 
IVhig uoQ-intcn’cutiou in Spain, might make England a little more modest, 
and a little less iucliued to declaim against the wickedness of other nations— 
and as to France, her w hole history, from the Republic to the present day, N 
nothing hut a succession of lessons which might tench la tjrandc naliun to 
abstain from exhibiting bcrself in the character of a moral instructress to 
the world. 


To iiiE Slinoebeus or llussu. 

>Vliy rave ye, babblers, so-r-yc lords of popular wonder V 
Why such anathemas 'gainst liussia do yu thunder? 
What moves your idle rage? Is’t Poland's fallen pride‘j* 
’Tis but Slavonic kin among tbcmeelvcs contending, 

An ancient household strife, oft judged but still unending, 
A question which, be sure, yc never can decide. 

For ages past have still contended 
These races, though so near allied: 

And oft ’nealU Victory’s storm has bended 
Now Poland’s, and now’ Russia’s side. 

Which shall stand fast in such commotion, 

The haughty Lhikh, or faithful Russ V 
And shall Slavonic streams meet in a Rjissian ocean— 

Or//io/diy up ? This is the point for us. 

Peace, peace! your eyes ai-e all unable 
To read oui* history’s bloody taWo; 

Strange in your sight and dark must bo 
Onr springs of household enmity I 
To you the ICreml and Praga’s tower 
Arc Toicclcsh all—you mark tl^ fate 
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AoA daiing of the battle-hour— 

And uaderstand os not, but bate.... 

What stirs yo? Is it that this nation 
On Moscow's flamii^ wall, blood-slaked and ruiA-qucncU'd, 
Spum’d back^be insolent dictation 
Of Him before whose nod ye blencli’d ? 

Is it that into dust we shatter’d 
The Hagott that weigh'd down all earth so wearily ? 

And our best blood so freely scatter'd 
To buy for Europe peace and liberty ? 

Ye’re bold of tongue—but hark, would yc in deed but try it 
Or is the hero, now reclined in laurcll’d quiet, 

Too weak to fix once more IzmAil’s red bayonet ? 

Or hath the Kiissian Tsar ever in vain commanded ? 

Or ninst wo meet all Europe banded ? 

Have wc forgot to conquer yet ? 

Or rather, shall they not, from Perm to Tauris’ fountains. 
Prom the hot Colchian steppes to Finland’s icy motmtaius, 
From the grey Kreml’s half-shattcr’d wall, 

To fur Kathay, in dotage buried— 

A stoidly rampart close and scnled, 

Jtisc—Kiissia's warriors—one and all? 

Then send your numbers without number. 

Your madden'd sons, your goaded slaves, 

111 Kussia’s plains there's room to slumber. 

And well they'll know their brethren’s gi'avcs! 


We are not snre whether wc are right in yielding to the temptation of trans¬ 
cribing in these sheets so many of the smaller lyrics and fugitive pieces of our 
author ; and wliclhcr that verj' charm of farm and ejprcasion which attract so 
strongly our admiration to the originals, should not have rather tended to deter us 
from so dillkult an attempt as that of transposing them info another language. 
The chief gi*acc and value of such productions certainly consists less in tho 
quantity or weight of the gold ciuplo^'cd in their couipositlon, than in tho 
beauty "and delicacy of the image 5tara]ied or graven uiwu the metal; and the 
critic may object against us, if oui* critic be in a severe mood (quod Du aver- 
tant boni!) the rashness of the uuniisinatlst, who should hope, in recasting the 
exquisite medals of antique art, to retain—or even imperfectly imitate—tho 
touches of tlic Ionic or the Coriiulibin chisel. 

True as is the above reasoning with respect to the slighter productions of 
poetry in ail language.s, it is peculiarly true when applied to the smaller off¬ 
spring of I’nshkin’ti muse; and were we not sufficiently convinced of the 
danger and the arduousness of our attempt, by our own experience and by 
analogy, w'C should have found abundant reason for diffidence in the often re¬ 
peated counsels of XlusslanR, who all unite in asserting that there is something 
so peculiarly delicate and inimitable in the diction and versiheatiou of tbeso 
litUo pieces, as to be almost beyond tho reach of a foreigner’s appreciation, 
and, conscciuently, that any attempt at imitation must, h fortiori^ of necessity 
be a failure. Notwithstanding all this, and despite many sinister presages, 
we have obstinately i>cr8evercd in our determination to clothe in an Euglisit 
dress those pieces, great and small—gems or dowers, productions perfumed by 
grace of diction, or heavy with weight of thonght-~<wbich struck us most 
i'orcibly among tbe poems of onr anther; and wo hope that oar boldness, if 
not our success) may bo rewarded with the approbation of such of our conn- 
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trymen as may bo curious to koo^v somethiug of the (one and pbysiognomy of 
tbe Bussian Uteratui*o. 

t 


Paescntimsnt. . 

Clouds anew have gather’d o’er uic, 

Sad and gnm, and dark and still; 

Black and menacing before mo 
Glooms the Destiny of ill. 

In contempt w'ith fate contending, 

Shall 1 bring, to meet her flood, 

The enduring and unbending 
Spirit of my youthful blood? 

>Vom witli life-storm, cold aiul dreary, 
Calmly 1 uwuit the blast. 

Saved from wreck, yet wet and weary, 

1 may dud a port at last. 

See, It comes—the hour thou fearcst! 
Uonr fbcapciess I AVc must part I 
Haply now I press thee, dearest, 

For the lost time, to my heart. 

Angol mild and nnrepining. 

Gently breathe a fond farewell— 

Thy soil eyes, through tear-drops shining, 
Kaised or lowerd—shall be my spell; 

And tliy memory abidhig, 

To my spirit shall restore 

Thu hope, the pride, the strong confiding 

Of my youthful days once more. 


Verhaps our readers wonld like to see a Jlussiun Sonrust. To many the nanm 
of sack a thing will seem a union of two contradictory terms \ but, ucvcrthc- 
leas, here is a sonnet, and not a bad one either. 


Tub MiDONKA. 

■With mighty pictures by tbo Great of Old 
Ne*er did 1 long to deck my ceil, intending 
That visitors should gape and peer, commeudiog 
Xu Coimoisscurship’s jargon quaint and cold. 

One picture only would I aye behold 
On these still waljs, ’mid these my toils unending; 
Oue, and but one: From mists of cloudy gold 
The 'Virgin Mother, o’er her Babe-God beading— 

JTer eyes with grandeur, JTis with reason bri^t— 
Should <^m look down, in glory and in lighi, 
While Sion’s palm beside should point to beaTOii* 
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And God liath granted this fond prayer of mine: 

TboUy my Madonna, thou to me wert given, 

Dlvlnest form of beauty most divine! 


The last production which we shall present In our present bundle of samples, 
aoicctcd from Pushkin's li’rics, is the irregular ode entitled Andre Chenier, 
This composition is founded upon one of the most well-known and tragic 
episodes of the first French Revolution: the execution of the young and 
gif^tod poet whose name fomis the title of the lines. Tlic story of Chenier’s 
imprisonmeut and untiiiiely death, ns well as the various allusions to the 
beautiful verses addressed by him to his fellow-prisoner, La Jcunc Captive* 
to his calm hearing on the scaffold, and to the memorable exclamation which 
was made hi the last accents ever uttered by his lips; all these things are, 
doubtless, sufficiently familiar to our readers ; or, if not, a single reference, 
either to any of the thousand books describing that most bloody and yet 
powerfully atUuctivc period of Fi-cnch history—nay, the simple turning to the 
article ('henivry in any biographical dictionary, will bo amply sufficient to re¬ 
call to the memory tlic xalncipal facts of the sad story which Pushkin has 
nuule tin* subject of his noble elegy. It will be tlierofoi*c unnecessary for ns 
to detail the life and deatli of the hero of the poem, and we shall only throw 
togctlier, in these short preliminary remarks, the few quotations and notes 
appended by the Russian i>uet to his work. These will not be found of any 
very formidable extent; and as the poem itself is not of a considerable length, 
we trust that the various jiassages, which these quotations arc adduced to 
illustrate, will be sufilciently ])erceptiblc, without oiir submitting to the ne- 
<*.essity of appending them in the form of marginal annotations or foot-notes* 
a necessity* w Idch would foire us to load the text with those unsightly ap¬ 
pendages to bonks in general, and to poetry in particular—the asterisks and 
daggers of marginal reference. 

The supposed S(diIo<iuy of the martyred poet, which forms the principal 
portion of Pnshkin’s elegiac ode, i.s little else than an amydification, or pa¬ 
thetic and dignified paraphrase, of the e.xquLsitc coinx^osition actually w'rittcD 
by Chenier on the eve of his execution; a compo»ition become classical iu 
the French literature 

** Ctunme un domier rayon, coiunic im dermcr zephyr 
Animo le soir d’un beau jour, 

Au pied dc I’t'charaad j ossaic encore ma lyre.'* 

Of the few persons to whom allusion is made in the verses, Abei^ Fa/my, 
and the Captive Maiify all tliat it is necessary to know is, that the first was 
one of his friends, the companion of his early happiness, and the fellow- 
labourer of his early studies—“Abel, doux confidant dc lucs jcmies mystircs ;’*■ 
the second, one of liis ^mistresses; and the third, a young lady, Mile, de 
Coiguy, W'ho was for some time his fellow-prisoner, and the person to w'hom 
the poet addressed the touching verses which w’e have mentioned above. 
Mile, dc Coigny was the “ Jeuno Captive.” 

In justification of the very emphatic tone in which Pushkin has recorded 
the noble generosity and self-sacrifice which conducted Clidnier to tlie revolu¬ 
tionary scaflbld, it will bo siifBcicnt to quote the words of De la Touche, and 
to refer the reader to Ckdnieris lambics, w'hich drew down npon his head, and 
with good cause, the hatred and suspicion of Rol^pierre and his snbordinate 
demonsChenier avait m4ritd la h.aine des factienx. II avaifc celebre 
Charlotto Cot’day, fldtii Collot d’Herbois, attaqne Robespierre. On sait qne 
le B<n avait demand^ k PAssemblde par une lettro pleiuc de calrae et de dig- 
nltd, le droit d'appeler au people da juj^ment qui le condamnait. GettC' 
lettrc, 8ign(!e dans la nult do 17 to 18 Janvier, eat d’Andre Chdnier.’— H. 
DeiaTovcbb. 
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Tho nnfortnnato poet vraa executed on the 8th of Hierraldor; i. e. the day 
before the fall of Robespierre, The fatal tumbril which bore CbfJnier to thu 
goillotinc, conveyed also to the same scadbld the poet Roacher, bis friend:— 

Us parl^rcut de la poesie h Icurs derniers moments; pour oiix, apr^sPamitid, 
c*etait la plus bello chose do la terre. Raciue fd^ I'ubjet dc leur eutretieii ot 
dc leur dcniierc admiration. Us voolurcut reciter scs vers j ils choisirent la 
premidre scene d’Audromaque/’—II. De la Tovche. 

At the place of execution, Chdnier struck his forehead with bis hand, and 
exclaimed—Uourtaiit J’avaU quelque chose la!” 


Axdbx CnsBisB. 


** Ainsl,! l*t« et capU/, ma lire toutofols 
S'SveUlalt.” . . . 

While earth, with wonderment and fear, 
O’er Byron's urn is sadly bending, 

And uutef Uuropo’s dirge its ear 
By Dante’s side bis sliade is lending, 

Anotlier shade my voice doth crave. 

"Who erst, unsung, unwept, unfriended, 

In the grim Terror-days descended 
From the red scadbld, to the grave. 

Love, Peace, the ‘Woodlands, did inspire 
That X*uet's dreams, sublliiie aud fi'ce; 

And that Bard a stranger’s lyre 
Shall ring—$h:dl ring to him and thee. 

The lifted axo—what! cannot slaughter tire?— 
For a new victim calls ugjiin. 

The bard is ready; hark, his jjcnsive I^tc 
A wakes Its last, its parting strain. 


At dawn he dies—a mob-fenvOt hot and gorj’; 

Blit that young Poet’s latest breath 
What doth it sing? Freedom it sings, and glory, 
’Tv.'as faithful even unto death. 


1 ? 



* 

« 


» 





«r 


V. ir « « « 

** * » « • « 

* ^ “I shall not see ye, days of bliss and freedom: 

ITie scaffold calls. My last hours wcftirily 

Drag ou. At dawn 1 ilie. The headsmjiu’s hand defiling, 

Uy the long hair will lift my head on high 

Above the crowd unmoved and smiling. 

Farewell! My honudess dust, 0 friends I shall ne’er repose 
In that dear spot where erst we pass’d ’neath sunny bowers 
In science and in feasts our careless days, and choso 
Beforehand for our urns a place among the fiowers. 

And if, my friends, in after years 
With sadness my remembrance moves ye, 

O, grant my dying prayer 1—the js-ayer of one who loves ye • 
Weep, loved ones, weep my lot, with still and silent tears: 
Beware, or by those drops suspicion ye may waken ; 

In thu bad age, ye know, e'en-tears for crimes am taken: 
Brotiur for brother now, alas! must weep no more. 
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Aud yet anoUicr prayer: you’ve listen'd o’er and o'er 
Uuto my idle rliymes, my spirit’s careless breathings, 

Monmfiil and gay by turns, ti-aditions and bequeathiogs 
Of all iny vanish’d youth. Ami hopes, and joy, and pain, 

And tcai’8, and love, m friends, those bumiug leaves contain. 

Yea, they contaui my Dib. From Abel and from Fanny 
Gather them all; for they are gifts of Muses many. 

Keep them. The stern cold world, and fashion’s gilded hull, 

Shall never hear of them. Alas! my head must ^ 

Untimely : my unripe aud crude imagination 
To glory Imth bequeath’d no grand aud high creation; 

I shall die alt. Bat yc, who love my parting soul, 

Keep for yourselves, O friends! my true though simple scroll; 

And when the stonn Is past, in a fond crowd assemble 
Sometimes to read my lines—to read, to weep, and tremble, 

And weep, and read again, and say —Yes, this is he; 

These arc his words. And 1, from death’s cold fetter free, 

Will rise unseen and sit among ye in the j>owor; 

And drink your tears, as driul^ the desert-sand the shower— 

In sweet oblivion. . . . Then shall, haply, be repaid 
All iny love-woes, and thou, haply, my Captive Maut, 

Will list my love-song tiien, pale, mournful, but relenting. . . 

Blit for a while the Bard ceased liero bis sad lamenting, * 

Ce.iscd for a moment’s space, and ids palo head he bow’d. 

Tlie spring-days of his youth, loves, woes, a busy crowd. 

Flitted before him. Girls >\ith iangnid eyes and tender. 

And feasts, uiul songs, ^ud eyes of dark and burning splcndonr, 

All, all rc^ived; and far to the dim past he 

Dream-wiug’d. But soon stream'd forth his murmur-song anew:— 

Wli}' Uircd*<t thou mo astray, thou Genius evil-fated? 

For love, for quiet arts, and peace, I was ci catcd; 

Why did I leave the sliade, and life's untroubled way, 

And liberty, and friends, and peace, more dear than they! 

I’ato Ittird my gohleii youtit, and cast a glamoiu’ ixiund mo. 

And joy, with careless iiaud, and happiness, had ciown’d me, 

And the Muse shared my hours of leisure, pure and free. 

In those BO joyous nights, lighted with friendly glee, 

TIow rang that dear abode with rhyme aud merry laughter— 

AVaUiug the household gods—how r.aug each shouting rafter I 
Then, weary of the feast, I from the wine-cup turn’d, 

For a new sudden fire witliin my bosoih bum'd. 

And to my lady’s bower I Hew' upon the morrow, 

And found her half in WTath and liaif in girlish soiTOw, 

And nith fond llireats, aud tears bedimming her soft eyes 
She cursed my age, still drowukl iu ceaseless rc\xlrie5, 

She drove me from her, wept, forgave, and pontiug chided: 

Ilow sweetly then my time like some bright river gilded! 

Ah, why from this calm life, iu youth's most golden prime, 

Blunged 1 iu this UbyBs, this seething hell of crime, 

Of passions fierce and fell, black ignorance, and madac.ss, 

Malice, and lu.<t of goldl O visionary Gladness! 

Where hast thou lured mo, where ? And was it then for me, 

A worshipper of love, of peace, and poesy, 

To brawl with sworders vile, wretches who stab for hire! 

Was it for me to tame the restive coui’ser’s fire. 

To shake the rein, or wield the mercenary blade I 

And yet, what shall I leave?—A trace that soon slmll fade, 

Of blind and senseless zeal; of courage—idle merit!— 

Be dumb, my voice, be dumb! And thou, thou lying spirit, 
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Thou word, thou cmptj souud* . . . 

Oh no I 

Be Btill, yo miirmiinngfs of weakness \ 

And thou, O Bard I with raptui-e glow: 

Tliou hast not bent, with slavish meekness, 

Before our age s shame thy brow; 

The sploiuloiu's of the wicked spurning, 

* Thou wav’dst a torch, terrific bnvumg. 

Whoso lurid lustre fiercely foil 
On tliat foul nest of vulture-rulers; 

Loud rang thy lash and reach’d them well. 

Around them hiss'd thy winged verse; 

Thou did'st invoke upon them the avenger; 

’ * * ■ Thou sang St to Marat’s w orshippers 

The dagger and tlie Virgin-Xemesis! 

When that old holy man strove from the axe to tear 
With A cli'ain-laclcii hand Ijis ma.'>ter*s crowned head, 

. Thou gav'st thy baud uuto the noble ])alr; 

Before ye, struck with horror, fell 
4 That Areopagus of hell. 

Be proud, O Bal'd I aud thou, fiend-wolf of blood and guile, 

• Sport w’ith my head aw Idle; 

Tis in thy clutch. But haik! aud know', thou Godless one, 

My shout shall follow thee, my triumph-laugh of j(»y 1 
Aye. drink our blood, live to destroy: 

ThouVt but a {ugmy .<tiil; thy^^cu .shall soon be iiv.i. 

An hour willg.*oinc, an hour thou cau’st not dec— 

Thou shalt fall, Tyrant! Indign.'itloii 
Will wake at Last. The sobs aud moMrnlngs of a nation 
"Will waken weary destiny. 

But DOW I go. . . . Tis time. . . . But thou shuU follow me! 

I wait thy coming.” 

Thus rang tlie Bawl's d^ iug lay, 

Aud all was still around. 'J'lie dim lamp's quiet ray 
'Gau pale before the gleam of moniiiig, 

Into that duQ^;oii stream’d the daw ii-light of the day, 

Upou the grate he bcnd.s a glance unshrinking. . . . 

A noise. They come, they call. There is no hoi>e ! Tis they! 

Locks, bolts, and bars, and chaims, are cUukhig. 

They call. . . . Stay, stay; one day, but one day more, 

Aud he shall live In liberty 
A mighty citizen, when all is o’er, 

Amid a nation great and free. 

The silent train* moves on. There stands the hcad.^man gi'lm; 

But the Bard's path of death, the ray of friendship Ughtetli, 

Mnrmoring Glory’s name, he mounts—Ills brow ho smlteth— 

Weep, Muse, for him I 
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MAItSTOK; os, THE MEVOIRS OF A 6TATE8MAK. 

Past XVIH. 


<* Itare I not In my time heard Hons roar? 

Have I not heard the sea, puft vp vith wind. 

Rage Dko an angry boor chafed vith sweat i 
Have t not heard great ordnance In the fleld* 

And IloaTen'ft artlllury thunder In the skies ? 

Hare I not In the piUmed battle heard 

Loud ’Isrums, ueighiog steeds, and trumpets clan; ? ” 

SuaKirBAiiB. 


On rotnming to I^omlon I found t1»c 
vo.'id in tlie “ trunsilion state.” The 
siiMi it of tup people -was clianged; the 
n.itnre of the war wan cliangccl; the 
priiicipK* of the groat parties in the 
ifgtslaturc was changed. A new ora 
(•f the contest had arrived; and, in 
Iho midst of the general pcridexity as 
to t!>c imturc of the approaching 
events, every one exhibited a convic¬ 
tion, that when they came tlieir mag¬ 
nitude would tnni all the struggles of 
the past into child’s play. 

I, too, had niy share in the change. 
J iiad now passed niy public novitiate, 
and had obtained my experience of 
statesmanship on a scale, if too small 
for liiston’, yet sufflcicntly large to 
tench me the working of the ina- 
chincij. National conspiracy, the 
conucil-chambcr, jmpular ebullition, 
\nd the tardy but powerful action of 
public justice, had been my tutors; 
und I was now felt, by the higher 
powers, to bo not unfit for trust in a 
larger field. A scat in the English 
House of Commons soon enabled me 
to give satisfactory evidence that I 
had not altogether overlooked the 
character of the crisis; and, after some 
inten iews with the premier, his ap¬ 
proval of my conduct in Ireland was 
followed by the jiroposal of office, with 
a seat in the cabinet. 

I had thus attained, in the vigour' 
of life, a distinction for which hun¬ 
dreds, perhaps thousands, had labonr- 
fd throngh life in vain. But mine 
was no couch of rosy prosperity. The 
period was threatening. The old 
days of official repose were past, never 
to retain The state of Europe was 
hourly as'seming on aspect of the 
deepest peril, ^le war had hitherto 
been but the struggle of armies; it now 
threatened to bo the struggle of na¬ 
tions. It had hitherto Uved on the 


natural resources of public expendi¬ 
ture ; it now began to prey npon thft 
vitals of the kingdom. The ordinaij^ 
finance of England was to be succeed-^ 
cd by demands pressing heavily on^ 
the existing generation, and laying a 
hereditary burden on all that were to> 
follow. The nature of onr antagonist . 
deepened the difficnlty. AH the c<An- * 
mon casunlties of nations were so far 
from breaking the enemy donm, that 
they only gave him renewed power. 
PovertysweJlcdhisranks; confiscation 
swelled liU coffers; bankniptcy gave 
him strength; faction invigorated his 
government f and insabordinatlon 
made him invincible. In the midst of 
this confusion, even a new terror arose. 
The democracy of France, after start¬ 
ling Enrope, had seemed to be sinking 
into feebleness and apathy, when a new 
w’ouderappearcd in the political hemi • 
sphere, too glaring and too ominous 
to sntfer our eyes to turn from it for 
a moment. The Consulate assumed 
the rule of France. Combining the 
fiery vigour of republicanism with the 
perseverance of monarchy, it now' 
carried the whole force of the country- 
into foreign fields. Every foreign 
capital began to tremble. Ibe whole 
European system shook before a 
power which smotg it with the forco 
of a cannon-ball against a crambling 
bastion. The extraordinarymanwho 
now took the lead in France, had 
touched the string which vibrated in 
the heart of eveiy native of the soil. 
Ho bad found them weary of iho 
crimes of the democracy; he told 
them that a career of universal su¬ 
premacy'was open before them. Ho 
bad found them degraded by the 
consciousness of riot and regicide; he 
told them*that they were the cheva¬ 
liers of the new age, and destined to 
eclipse the cheroliers of all the ages 
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past. His Itaiian campaigns, by thcii* 
rapidity, their fine combinations, and 
th^ astouisluDg success, had created a 
new art of war. He had brought 
^em romantic triumphs from tlie land 
of romance. Dayby day the populace 
of the capital were summoned to see 
pageants of Italian standards, can¬ 
non, and prisoners. Every courier 
that galloped through tiie streets 
brought tidings of some new conquest; 
and every meeting of the Councils was 
employed in announcuig the addition 
of some classic province, thcr over* 
^irow of some hostile diadem, or the 
aiTival of some convoy of those most 
mognidcont of all the spoils of war, 
the treasures of the Italian arts. 
France began to dream uf the con¬ 
quest of the tvoiid. 

The contrast between her past 
caMimities and her present splendour, 
powerfully heightened the illusion. 
France loves illusion; she has alway.s 
rejoiced iivglitteriug deceptions, even 
with the pc^cct knowledge that they 
were deceptions ; and here stood the 
most dazzliug of )Kditical charla¬ 
tans, the great won(ier<\ orkcr, raid¬ 
ing phantoms of national glory even 
OBt of the cliarnel. The wrecks of 
iactioQ, the remnants of the nionar- 
eby, and the corpses lying headless 
Bi the shadow of the guillotme, gave 
all semblance to the conception— 
France uhis a charnel. Her jieoplc, 
by nature rushing into extremes, 
wild aad fierce, yet gallant and 
generous, had become at length con- 
scioaa of the n^ional fall in the eyes 
of Europe. They had been scandal- 
iaed Ijj the rudeness, tlie baseness, 
and the brntishness, of rabble su- 
ftemMtsy. They gazed upon their own 
crimaei^ hands and tamiahed wea¬ 
pons with intt^eral^ disgust; and it 
vas hi this moment of depression that 
^y saw a sodden beam of raUitary 
xenowm ^t aemss the national dark¬ 
ness. After so long defeat that it had 
flodiBgiished tSk hut the memory of 
Imr QU trion^ha, Fraace was a coo- 
fMror; after aceetory ofhedpleas ex- 
hniiflmi. she bad risen into almost 
p^enutual vigour; after* hundred 
ynatsy scarcely maihed by a sio^ 
iBOtap, her ci^ai rang with the dii^ 
aoaadeif wcecasftd battles Igainst the 
vetfln^s*f.FredeiiGk aadMaria The- 
SMa; after IhigQihig for gsBemtioas 


in the obsenrity so bitter to tbe po¬ 
pular heart, Fiance had been suddenly 
thrown into the broadest lustre of 
European sovereignty. The world 
uHu changed; and the limits of that 
change o^red only a more resistless 
lure to the popular passion, for their 
being still indistinct to the kccuest 
eye of man. 

But our chief struggle was at home, 
and the reaction, of our foreign di.sas- 
ters came vith terrible weight upon a 
cabinet alreatly tottering. Wo saw 
its fate. Days and nights of the mast 
anxious consultation, could not iTlieve 
ns from the hourly iucrcasiugoThlencet 
tliat the Coutiueut was ou the verge 
of ruin. The voice of Oppo.sitioii, re¬ 
inforced by the roar of tlio multitude, 
cx)uld 110 longer be sliut out hy the 
curtains of the couiicil-chatniKr. Fox, 
always formidable, was uever more 
confident and more p(»puUir, than 
w'Ueii he made the House ring with 
prophecies of national downfall. Ilia 
attacks were now incessant, lie oung 
his hand-grenudes night nft'r night 
into our camp, and coiisraiuly with 
still greater damage. We still fought, 
but it was the fight of dcsjmir. Titt 
was imperturbable: but there waa 
not one among his colleagues who did 
not I'cel tbe hopelessness of calling for 
public reliance, when, in every succes¬ 
sive debate, we heard the leader of 
Oppositiou coutcmptuoUv<ly asking, 
what answer wo had to the Gazette 
crowded with bankraptcy ? to the re¬ 
solutions of great bodies of the people 
denouncing the war ? or to the deadly 
evidence of its eflecis in the bolietin 
which he held in bis hand, annouo- 
eing some new defeat of onr allies; 
some new treaty of submission; some 
new barter o( provinces for the )ire^ 
carious existence of foreign thrones? 

In all my recollections of public llfe^ 
this was the period of tbe deepest per¬ 
plexity. The name of the great mmis.. 
ter has been humiliated by those wim 
judge of the past only by the presext. 
But tbea all was new. Thegenowleye 
of statesmanship had been deeeived by 
tbe ibnufU grandeur of tbe eontinesiT 
rial soTOvigatics. Th^y badkuniui* 

touched, lilm the bodiea ofiheir kingw, 
with all their armour oo, aad with 
every feature uadMsged; aad sadk 
they mii^t have remaM fer agea le 
come, had not a new&nne Imfeenopea 
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tbeir gilded and soultitared slirines, 
torn off their cerementa, and exposed 
them to tho light and air. Then a touch 
extinguished them; the annonr drop¬ 
ped Into dust; the royal robes dissol¬ 
ved ; tlic royal features disa^ipcared; 
and the whole illusion loft nothing but 
its moral behind. 

It can be no dishonour to the me¬ 
mory of the first of statesmen, to ac- 
Inowledgc that he h.od not the gift of 
prophecy. Kuropc had never before 
seen a war of the people. The burn¬ 
ing passious, rude vigour, and re¬ 
morseless daringof the multitude, were 
phenomena of which man knows no 
more than he knows of the matcrinls 
of destruction which lie hid in the 
centra! caverns of the globe, and which 
gome new era may be suft'erod to 
dcvelopc, for the now havoc of pos¬ 
terity. Even to this hour, I think 
tliat the time source of revolutionary 
triumph has been mistaken. It was 
not iu the furious energy of its factions, 
nor in the wild revenge of tlie i>cople, 
nor even in the dazzling view of 
national conquest. These were but 
gusts of the popular tempest, enrreuts 
of the great popular tide. Itut the 
mighty mover of all was the sudden 
change from the disgusts and depres¬ 
sions of serfdom, into a sense that ail 
the world of possession lay before the 
bold heart and the ruthless hand. 
Eveiy form of wealth and enjoyment 
was offered to the man who had be¬ 
gun life in tbc condition of one chain¬ 
ed to the ground, and who could never 
have hop^ to change bis toil but for 
the grave. But the barrier was now 
cast down, and all were ft*ec to rush 
in. The treasury of uatioual honours 
was suddenly tiung open, and all might 
share the spoil. Tliis w't^ the true 
secret of the astooislimg power of the 
Bevolntion. The man who was no¬ 
thing xnig^t be every thing to¬ 

morrow. The consenpt might be a 
eaptain, a cokmeli a general, before 
the Austrian or Prusrian soldier could 
be a corporal. Who can wonder at 
the Bta^ ot Franco, or the flight of 
hereoemne? 

AltiKHigh eTScy night now prodooed 
ikfl^ate, and the d^and <m the ae- 
^fity and vigilance of minirtera was 
iaeeoisant and exhanstiiig, the real 
debates in both Hooset were few hi 
flDBqperison with those of liter thnes. 


In those pitched battles of the great 
parties, their whole strength was 
mustered from every quarter; tbb 
question was long announced; and its 
decision was regarded as ^ving the 
most complete measure of the strength 
of the Cabinet and Opposition. One 
of these nights came, unfortunately 
for ministers, on the very day in which 
the bulletin arrived, aiinonncuig the 
signature of the first Austrian amis- 
tice. The passage of the Tyrol had 
stripped Austria of its mountain bar¬ 
rier. Terror had done the rest; and 
tho armistice was signed within three 
marches of Vienna I The courier who 
had been sent to the Austrian ambas¬ 
sador, and bad been permitted to pass 
throiigli France, reported the whole 
nation to be iu a frenzy of triumphi 
He had every where seen civic pro¬ 
cessions, military displays, and illn- 
mlnations iu tho cities. Tlic exulta^ 
lion of ilm people had risen to the 
utmost height of national enthusiasm;' 
aiid Europe was pronounced, by every 
Frenchman, from the Directory to the 
postilion, tu be at tbeir feet. 

This intelitgonce was all but fatal 
If a show’or of cannon-balls had been 
poured in npon tbc ministerial benches, 
it could scarcely have produced a 
more sweeping effect. It wa^ clear 
tlint the .‘sagacity of the “ independent 
incmbci*8 onlj' another name for the 
most flexible portion of tho llousc-^ 
was fully awak^ to the contingency; 
the “waiters upon Providence,"as they 
were called, with no'^very reverent 
allusion, were evidently on the point 
of deciding for themselves; and th^ 
“ King's friends"—a party unknown 
to tho constitution, but perfectly 
knowing, and known by, tbc treasury 
—began to move away by small sec¬ 
tions ; and, crowded as the clubs were 
during the day, I never saw the 
minister rise with so few of his cus- 
tomaiy troofe b^hid Um. But the 
Opposition bench was crowded to re¬ 
pletion ; and their leader sat looking 
round with good-humoured astonish¬ 
ment, and sometimes with cqu^y 
good-huiBonred bnriesque, on the sud¬ 
den iBcrease of his recruits. The mo¬ 
tion was in aaswmr to a royal message 
on contiqental subsidies. Nothi^ 
could have bemi more difficult than tho 
topic at that iuncture. But I never 
listened to Fitt with more genuine 
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admiration. Fox, In liU declamatory 
bursts, was superior to every speaker 
wkom I have ever heard. HU ap¬ 
pearance of feeling was irresistible. 
It seemed that, if one could have strip¬ 
ped his heart, it could scarcolr have 
«ho^m its pulsations more vividiy to 
the eye, than they transpired from 
his fluent and most eloquent ton;:uc. 
But if Fox was the most powerful of 
dedaimers, Fitt was the miglitiest 
master of the language of national 
council. He, too, could be occasionally 
glowing and imaginative. lie could 
even launch the lighter wcapous of 
sarcasm with singular dexterity; but 
his tme rank was as the ruler of Em¬ 
pire, and Ills true taleut was never 
developed bnt when he spoke for the 
interests of Empire. 

On this night he was more earnest 
And more impressive than ever; the 
truedcscriptionwonldiiavc been, more 
imperial. Ho spoke, less like n dc- 
*bater, than like one who held the 
aceptre in his hand; and one wlio aldo 
felt that he was transmitting his wis¬ 
dom as a parting Icgncy^to a great 
people. <' 

A portion of that .speech, which 
ought never to be forgotten by the 
lexers of public aflairs in England, 
was singularly full and powerful. Ke- 
ferring to the calumniated Kcvoliition 
of 1088—“ We now stand,” said lie, 
** almost in the same position with re¬ 
spect to Franco and Europe, in which 
the government of William III. stood 
a century ago.# We have only to sub¬ 
stitute tlie democracy of France for 
the momu*chy; and Europe enfeebled 
by the shocks of war, os it is now, for 
Europe nutonched and intrepid, awake 
to the ambition of the French king, 
and determined to meet him sword in 
hand. Bnt the Kipg of England was 
even then the guiding mind of Europe. 
I now demand, what was the redeem¬ 
ing pc^cy of that pre-eminent sove¬ 
reign? It was, never to despair of the 
triumph of principle; never to doubt 
of the idtimate fortunes of good in a 
oaotest with evil; and never to hesi¬ 
tate in cailing n^n a great and free 
people for the defence of that consti* 
tntkm which had made them great 
and firee.'* 

Those high-tmied sentitflents were 
received wifii loid cheers, Sven Op¬ 
position felt the natural force of tiie 


appeal, and the cheering was univer¬ 
sal ; party, was forgotten for the 
time, and the name of England, and 
the revived glory of those iUusti'ions 
days, bowed the whole House at the 
w ill of the great orator. lu the midst 
of their cuthnsiasm, he took from tiie 
tabic a volume of the records, and 
read the final address of William to 
liis rarilamcnt; the bequest of a 
dying king to the people whom he 
had rescued from slavery. This royal 
speech had evidently formed liis ma¬ 
nual of government, and, certainly, a 
nobler declaration never c<into from 
the throne. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen—I 
promise myself that you arc met to- 
gctlicr with that just sense of the com¬ 
mon danger of Knro])e, and that re¬ 
sentment of the late proceedings of tlie 
French king, whicli Lave been so fully 
and universally exprc.sscd in the loyal 
and seasonable addrcsscsofmy people.” 
Id allusion to the French plan of uni¬ 
versal monarchy in the reign of I^ouis 
XTV.^the speecli pronounced thi^it the 
alliance of Sjmln was tlie commcncc- 
lucnt of a .system for subjugating Eu¬ 
rope. “ It is fit,” sai<l the King, 
“ that I should tell you that the eves 
of all Europe arc upon this Parliament 
—all matters are at a stand until your 
resolutions arc know'u; aud therefore 
no time ought to be lost. 

“ You have yot an opportunity, by 
God’s ble.ssing, to secure to yourselves 
and your posterity the quiet enjoyment 
of your rcligiou and liberties, if yon aro 
not wanting to yourselveSy but will ex¬ 
ert the utmost vigour of tbe English 
nation. But 1 tell you plainly, that if 
you do not lay bold of this occasion, 
you have no reason tohopc for anothec.” 
One of the measures proposed was, 
for the maintenance of the public good 
faith. ^^I cannot but press upon yon,” 
said the King, to take care of the 
public credit, which cannot be pre- 
sen’cd but by keeping sacred the 
maxim, that iJtey^ shall never be losers 
who trost to paruamentary peenrity. 

Let me conjnre yon to ^sappoint 
tlip only hopes of your enemies by 
your nnanimity. I hare shovn, and 
will always show, how desirous I am 
to be the common father of all my 
poople : do you, in like manner, lay 
aside parties and divisions; let there 
be no other distinctlmi heard bf 
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amongst ns, Imt of those who are for 
the Protestant religion and the present 
establishment; and ofthoso who mean 
a Popish prince and a French govern- 
ment. '« 

I shall only add this; that if yon 
dOf in good earnest, desire to sec Eng¬ 
land hold the balance of Europe, and 
to be indeed at the head of the Protes¬ 
tant Interest, it will appear by the pre- 
fient opportunity.” 

Daylight slionc on the windows of 
St Stcjdicn's beforo the debate closed. 
The minister had retired immediately 
after his exhausting speech, and left 
his friends to sustain the combat. It 
Avas long and fierce ; but Opposition 
w'as again badlcd, ondthe division g.ave 
us alingerlDg majority. Itwas now too 
late, or too early, to go to rest; and 1 
badreturned to my ofTicial apai'lments, 
to look over sonic rctuiiis required for 
tiic next council, Avhcu iny friend tiie 
secretary tapped at my door. Ills 
countenance lookedcaro-Arorn; and for 
a few moments after he had sat duA\*n, 
ho remained in total silence, AAitli his 
forehead resting on his hands. This 
was so unlike the cheerful spirit of 
former times—times in Avhich lie had 
seemed to defy, or almost to enjoy, tlic 
struggles of public life—that I began to 
express alarm fur his health. Hut he 
intemiptcd me by a look of the deep¬ 
est distress, and the words Pitt is 
dying.” No Avords could bo fuller of 
ill omen, and my anxiety was equal to 
his own. My mcaulug,'’ said be, 
not, that ho must die to-day, or to¬ 
morrow, nor in six months, nor per¬ 
haps in a year, bnt that the statesman 
is dead. Ho must speak no more, 
act no more, and even think no more, 
or he must go to his graA'C. This 
night has finished the long supremacy 
of the noblest mind that ever ruled the 
councils of tliis country. 'William Pitt 
may live, but the minister has finished 
his days.” 

_ “ Yet," I rpiarked, “ I never heard 
him more animated or more impres¬ 
sive than on this night. He absolutely 
broke dpwn all resistance. His mind 
seemed richer than ever, and his com¬ 
bination of facts and reasoning appear¬ 
ed to me.unoqnalled by oven his great¬ 
est previons efforts. 1 should have al¬ 
most prononneed him to be Inspired by 
the increased difficulties, of the time.” 

“Trne—^yetlconvcyod him fi-om the 
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House, fainting;—have sate, along 
with his physician, at his bedside 
ever since, applying restoratives to 
him, with scarcely a hope of recovery. 
It is plain that another night of such 
effort would be too mnch for his 
frame; and the question on wbich 1 
have now come to summon an im¬ 
mediate meeting of our friends, turns 
on the means of calmmg public opinion 
until he siiail bo able to appear in his 
place once more. His career is un¬ 
questionably at an end, bnt bis name 
is powerful still; and though another 
trial of his powers in Parliament 
would cost him bis life, still, as the 
licad of the cabinet, he might effect, 
for a Aviiile, all the principal pttrposes 
of an administration.” 

1 doubted the possibility of en¬ 
countering the present strength of 
Opposition, reinforced, as it was, by 
c.nlamity abroad, and asked, Whe¬ 
ther any expedient was contemplated, 
to lA'storc the public fortunes on the 
Continent?” 

“Every point of that kind has been 
long since considered,” wastho answer. 
“OuralUanceshaA'eall failed; andi^e 
are now reproached, not simply with 
the folly of paying for inefficient help, 
but with tlic cruelty of dragging the 
states of Europe into a contest, where 
to be crashed w'os inevitable.” 

I still urged an enquiry into the 
strength of states which had never 
been sharers in the W'ar*. “ K the 
minor German pOAvers have been ab¬ 
sorbed ; if Prussia has abandoned the 
cause ; if Austria has fought in vain—• 
is the world included in Germany?" 
1 threw the map of Europe on the 
table. “ See what a narrow circle 
comprehends the 'whole space to 
which wo have hitl\prto limited the 
defence of society against the enemy 
of all social order. Our cause is 
broader than Austria and Prussia; It 
is broader than Euroi^; it is the 
cause of civilization it^; and wby 
not summon all civilization to its de¬ 
fence? Kussia alone bos an army of 
half a million, yet she has never fired 
a shot.” Still, 1 found it difficult to con¬ 
vince my follow minister. 

Kussia—jealous, ambitious, and 
Asiatic; Kussia, with riie Eastern 
W'orld for her sataral field—what 
object can she have in relieving the 
broken powers of the Continent? Must 
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sbe not ratber rejoko in tbo defeats cnlty in the cabinet, of ill news firoi 
and convnbions wbicb leave thorn at abroad, and of violent discontent 
her mercy?” I still continued to urge among the people. A deficient har 
bim< vest had come, to increase the nations 

Itely upon it; it is in the 17orth imirmum; a season of peculiar in 
that we mast look for the reinforce- clemency had added its share to tli 
ment. If the councils of Catharine public vexations; and I fully experi 
were crafty, the councils of her sue- enced the insufficiency of office, and o 
ccasor may be sincere. Catharine the showy honours of courts, to con 
thought only of the seizure of Tur- stitntc happiness. But a new seem 
key; Paul may think only of the pro- was reserved for mo. Casual as m] 
fits of commerce. Yet, is k altogether conversation with the secretary o 
justifiable to suppose that monarchs state had been, it was not forgotten 
may not feel tho same sympathies, it had been related to the minister 
the same principles of lionour—nay, and it had so far coincided with tht 
the same abhoiTcnco of a sanguinary conceptions of a mind, w hich seemet 
republicanism—which a pnvate indi- to comprehend evciy chance of hnmai 
Tinnal might feel in any other instance things, tliat I was shortly sent for, t< 
of oppression ?” enter into the necessary explanatious, 

“Still, Marston, T am at a loss to The result was, the offer of a mission 
know' by w hat influence a British to St Petcreburg. The proi)osal was 
government could urge a Russian .«o unexpected, that I required time 
despotism into a contest, a tlionsand for my answer. I must abandon high 
miles from its frontier; in which it employment at home for a temporary 
can gain no accession of territory, and distinction abroad; my knowledge ot 
but little accession of military fame; Russia was sliglit; the character ol 
and all this, while it is itself peifuctly the Czar was eccentric; and the TOC- 
sccurc from all aggresfiou.” cess of an embassy, dependent on the 

“All true; but remember the strik- most capvirious of mnukiud, was so 
ing commencement of Voltaire’s Me- uncertain, that the result might strip 
raoir of Peter—* Who could have pre- mo of wh.atcver credit I alreadypos- 
tended to say, in the year 1700, that sessed. 

a magnificent and polished court But, tliere was one authority, to 
would be formed at the extremity of which I always appealed. 1 placed 
the Gulf of Finland; that the inhabi- the proi>os.al in the hands of Clotilde; 
tants of Cazan and the banks of the and she settled nil my doubts at once, 
Wolga would be ranked among dis- by declaring,“that itwastheappoint- 
clpllncd warriors, and, after Iwating mont which, if she had been auftered 
the Turk and the Swede, gain victo- to choo«c. she w'ould have selected, in 
rics in Gennony? That a desert of preference to all others, for its honour 
two tbonsand leagues in length, and its sendees.” I had no power tn 
fihould, in tho space of fifty years, resist such pleadings—seconded as 
extend its influence to all tho Euro- they w'ere by the rosiest smiles, and 
peon courts; and that, In 175P, the the most beaming eyes. But ClotUdo 
most zealous patron of literature in was still the woman, and I only 
Europe should be aRussiansovereign? valued her the more for it.—Her sin- 
Tfae man who had said this would cerity hod not a thought to hide; and 
have been raided ns the most chi- she acknowledged her delight at tho 
mcrical mort# on cart)}.’ But all tliis pi’ospect of once more treading on 
has been done, and the career is not the soil of the Continent; at gazing' 
dosed. More will be done still. It may even on tbo borders of her native 
even bo onr roost essential policy to land, cxcluded'ns she might bo frvm 
bring Kussia into full collision ^rith its entrance; at the enjoyment of see- 
JE^mc. 3he is Dowthe only rival; and ing continental Iifo 4B*dio brUUant 
I j1^ scarcely^ re^et the fall of the animation of its greatest court; and 
^lofman sovereignties, if it clears the at mingling with tho scene in a nmk 
to bring face to face the two great which entitled her to its first distinc- 
powers which bold at their sword’s tions. 

point ^ fate of the Continent.’^ “ But, Clotilde, how will yon reoon- 

A month passed, of peipctnal diffi* die your tastes to tho wUd habits of 
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liussia, and even to Uiq solemn for< 
malities of s northern coiirt ? ” 

They both present themselves to 
me/’ was her answei*, “ with the 
charm at once of novelty and recollec¬ 
tion. From my nnrsery days, the 
names of Peter, Catharino, and their 
marvellous city, rang in the ears of 
ail Paris. Uomance liod taken rc- 
fogc at the pole; Yoltaii^ DufToi], 

D'Alembert-^aU the wit, and all the 
philosophy of France—satirized the 
Freucli court nnder the disguise of 
Kusslnn panegyric; and St Petersburg 
was to ns the modern Babylon—a 
sometbiug compounded of the wild¬ 
ness of a Scythian closert, and the 
Jnstre of a Turkish talc.” 

The ministerial note bad been 
headed “ most secret and confiden¬ 
tial/’ ami as such J had regarded it. 
But I fiuon saw the difficulty of beep¬ 
ing a state secret.” 1 had scarcely 
sent m my acceptance of tiie appoint¬ 
ment, when I found a letter on my 
table from my old Israelite friend, 
MonWcai, congratulating mo on “iny 
decision.” It was in his usual abrupt 
style 

“ I was aware of the miiihttcr's 
offer to you witliin twelve hours after 
It was made. J should have written 
to you, urging its acceptance : but I 
preferred leaving your own judgment 
to settle the (]ucstion. Still, 1 can 
give you sonic jKirsonal knowledge on 
the subject of Kussiiu I have been 
there for the last six months, hly 
daughter—for what purpose 1 have 
never been able to ascertain—took a 
sndden whim of hating Switzerland, 
and loving thO/ snows and deserts of 
the Korth. But 1 have known the 
sex too long, ever to think of combat¬ 
ing their wills by argument.— 
only chance of success is to give way 
to tiiem. Mariamnc, sick of hills and 
valleys, and unable to breathe in the 
purest tur of tho globe, determined to 
try the cxlialations fVom the marshes 
oftheNova. But,sbcismychUd,after 
all—tho only beixig for whom I live— 
and I was peculiarly grateful that she 
had not fixed on Siberia, or taken a 
radiation to live and die at Pekin. 
1 do not regret my journey. It 
has thrown a new light on me. I 
must acknowledge to yon, that I was 
astonished at Bussia. 1 had known 


it in early life, and thought that I 
knew it well. But it is singularly 
changed. The spirit of tho people— 
the country—the tlirono itself—have 
undergone tho most remarkable of 
silent revolutions, and the most ef¬ 
fective of all. Knssia is now Bussia 
no longer; she is Greece, Germany, 
France—and she will yet be England. 
Her politics and her facnltics, alike, 
emb^o the civilized w’orld. She is 
Greece in her subtlety, Germany in 
her intelligence, and France in her 
ambition. St Petersburg is less the 
capital of her empire, though of all 
capitals the most magnificent, than 
an emblem of her mind. I often 
stood ou tho banks of tho Keva, and, 
looking round me on their mass of pa¬ 
laces, involuntarily asked myself— 
Could all this have been the work of 
a single mind ? Other capitals have 
been the work of necessity, of chauco, 
of national defence, of the mere happi- 
uess of location. But this was found¬ 
ed in .ambition alone—founded by the 
sovereign will of one who felt, that in 
it he w as erecting au empire of con¬ 
quest; and that from this spot, in 
after ages, w'as to pour forth the force 
that w as to absorb every other domi¬ 
nion of the world. Peter fixed on the 
site of his city to tell this to the 
world. 1 see in its frarocr, and in its 
site, the liN-ing words—* I fix*my fa- 
ture capital in a wilderness—^in a 
swamp—in a region of tcmp<j5ts—on 
tlie shorc.s of au inhospitable sea—in 
a ciimntc of uinc-months’ winter—to 
siiow that I am able to conquer all 
the obstacles of nature. 1 might 
have fixed it on the shores of the 
Euxinc—ill the most fertile regions of 
Asia—in the sui>crb pkains of central 
Uussia—or on the , banks of the 
Danube; but I preferred fixing it in 
the extremity of tlic Ivorth, to show 
that tho wind and power of Kus- 
sia dreaded no iinpcdiuiei^ts, of cither 
man or nature/ 

*• I am now in Loudon for a week. 
Ton will find me in my den.” 

I visited him “ in his denand it 
deserved the name as much as ev^. 
Not a pane had been cleared of its 
dingincss; not a cobweb had bcMi 
swept from its ceiling; nothing^ had 
been removed, except the pair of living 
skeletons who once acted as his ni- 
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tendasts. Thc^r had been removed by 
theBemover of all things; and were suc¬ 
ceeded by a pair, so almiiar in mcagre- 
nesa and oddity of appearance, that 1 
could not have known tlic change, 
except for its mention by their master, 
congratulating himself on l)eii)g so 
** fortunate'* in finding substitutes. I 
found Mordecoi immersed in day¬ 
books and ledgers, and calculating 
the exchanges with as much anxiety 
as if he were not w'orth a shilling. 
But bis look was more languid than 
before, and bis powerful eye seemed 
to have sunk dee{)cr beneath liis brow. 

“ You are probably surprised at 
seeing me heresaid he, ** but I have 
more reason than ever to be here. 
There is a time for all things, but not 
if we throw it awa)'. My last excur¬ 
sion to Poland has revived my zeal 
in behalf of my nation ; and as years 
advance on me, like the mt of the 
world, 1 find that I must only exert 
myself the more.'’ 

But, Mordecai, you are opnlcnt; 
yon can have no necessity for aban¬ 
doning the natmul int’ulgcnccs of life. 
Yon will only shorten your days by 
this toil. At least why do you linger 
in tills dungeon?” 

He smiled grimly. It u a dun¬ 
geon, and 1 only valne it the more. 
To this dungeon, as you call it, come, 
day by day, some of tlie haughtiest 
names of the land. If 1 lived in some 
west-eid Square, with my drawing¬ 
room filled with Louis Quatorse gew¬ 
gaws, and balf-a-dozcn idle fellows 
in livery to annonneo my visitors, 1 
shouldnot feelthe hundredth partof the 
sense of superiority, the contemptuous 
triumph, the cool consciousness of the 
tyranny of gold, which I feci when I 
see my ahrinkipg supplicants sitting 
■down among my dusty boxes and ever¬ 
lasting cobwelm. 1 shall not suffer a 
grain of dust to be cleared away. It 
is my pride—it is my powm^—it is my 
revenge.” 

His visage assumed so completely 
the expression which 1 had always 
Imagined for *%ylock, that I should 
scarcely-have bc^ surprised if I bad 
seen him produce tho knife and the 
s^es. 

Yon are surprised at all riais,” said 
be alter a pause, in wbidi he fixed his 
searching ^cs on roe. ** 1 see by 
yoor oonntenafme, that yon think me 


a Goth, a monster, a savj^c.—I think 
myself none of those things. I am a 
man; and, if I am not much deceived, 

1 am also a philosophei'. My life has 
been a pcri>etual struggle through a 
world where every one worships self. 
My nation arc scorned, and they 
struggle too. The Jew has been in¬ 
jured, not by the Indiridual alone, but 
by all inaukiud ; aud has he not a right 

to bis revenge ? lie has at last found 
tho means, lie is now absorbing the 
wealth of all nations. With tho wealth 
ho will have tho power; and another 
half century will not elapse, before all 
the grand questions of publiccooncil— 
nay, of national existence—must de¬ 
pend on the will of the persecuted 
sons of Abraham. Who shall rise, or 
who shall fail; who shall make war, or 
whoHhali obtain peace; w'bat I'cpnblic 
shall be created, or what monarchy 
shall be rent in pieces—will hence¬ 
forth be the questions, not of cabinets, 
but of the ’Changte. There arc cor¬ 
respondences within this escritoire, 
worth all the wisdom of all tho mi¬ 
nisters of earth. There arc commands 
at tho point of this pen, whirii t!io 
proudest stntcsmansliip dares notcon- 
ti*overt. There is in tho clicsts round 
yon a ruler more powerful than ever 
before held the sceptre—the dictator 
of the globe; the true Despot is Gold.” 

After this wild burst, ho sank into 
silence;; until, to change the fever of 
bis thoughts, I enquired for the health 
of his daughter. The father's heart 
overcame him again. 

“ My world threatens to be a lonely 
one, Mr Marston,” said he in a feeble 
voice. Yon see a heartbroken man. 
Forgive the bitterness with which 1 
have spoken. Mariamne, 1 fear,* is 
dying; and what is wealth now to mo? 
I have left licr In Boland among my 
peoplo. She seemed to feel some 
sliglit enjoyment in wandering from 
place to place; but her last letter tells 
me that she is wearied of trareiUng, 
and has made np her mind to live 
and die where she may be surronad- 
od by her unhappy naUon. I remain 
here only to wind up myaiTairs, and in 
a we^ I quit England—and for ever.’’ 

But a new object canght-my glance. 
Mordecai—who, while he was thus 
speaking In paroxysms of Uternate 
indignation snd 8orrow,‘had never for 
a moment ceased to tnm oyer his 
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books and boxcs-»liad accidentally 
shaken a pile of tin cases from its pin¬ 
nacle, and the whole rolled down at 
my feet. On one of them I saw, with 
no very strong surprise, the words— 
. Mortgage—Mortimer Castle.” The 
eyes of l^th glanced in the same 
direction. 

“ Tlicre,” said the Israelite, you 
have yonr paternal acres in your hand 

—your riantagenct forests, and your 
Tudor castle, all in a cnbic foot. On 
the chair where you arc now sitting, 
your lordly brother set yesterday, 
gathering up his skirts from the touch 
of cvci'y thing round him, and evi¬ 
dently suffering all the torture of a 
man of fashion, forced to smile on the 
holder of his last mortgage, lie is 
ruined—not worth a sixpence; Mel¬ 
ton and Newmarket have settled that 
question for him. Itut do you recog¬ 
nise that hamlY” He draw a letter 
from his portfolio. I knew the writ¬ 
ing: it was from my mother—ouwhom, 
now old and feeble, this accomplished 
rout- had been urging the sale of her 
jointure. Uclplcss and alone, she 
had consented to this fatal measure; 
and my noble brother's visit to the 
Israelite liad been for the pui'pose of 
inducing him to make the purchase. 

1 started up in indignation; de¬ 
clared that the result must rednee my 
unfortunate parent to beggaiy; and 
demanded by what means 1 could 
possibly prevent wliat was neither 
more nor less than an act of plunder.'' 

I sec no moons,” said Mordccai 
coolly, “ except your making the pur¬ 
chase yourself, and thus securing the 
joiotnro to her ladyship. It is only 
tcu thousand pounds.” 

make the purchase! 1 have 
not the tenth part of the money upon 
earth, 1 ask you, what w to be done?” 

“ Yonr brother has hero the powci* 
of selliog—and will sell, if the starva¬ 
tion of fifty mothers stood in his way. 
Newmarket suffers no qualms of that 
kind; and, when his matters there 
are settled, bis coachmaker's bill for 
iandanlets and britchskas will make 
him a pedestrian for the rest of his 
life. But I have refused the purchase; 
and it was chiefly on this subject that 
1 was induced«to invite you to my 
*dattgeon,'asyoanot ui\)u&tly termit.” 

The picture of a mothw, of whom 
I bad always thought with the ten- 
demoss of a child, cast out in her old 


age to poverty, with the added bitter¬ 
ness of being thus cast out by her 
rdiance on the honour of a cruel and 
treacherous son, rose before my eyes 
with such pain, that I absolutely lost 
all power of speech, and could only 
look the distress which X fdt. Mor- 
decai gazed on me with an enquiring 
coaotenanco. 

“ You love this mother, Mr Mar- 

ston. You are a good son. We Is¬ 
raelites, with all onr faults, respect 
the feelings which * honour the father 
and the motiier.* It is a holy love, 
and well earned by the cares and sor¬ 
rows of parentage.” lie paused, and 
covered bis forehead with his gigantic 
liands. I could hear him murmur 
the name of his daughter. The strik* 
iug of a neiglibouring church clock 
startled him from Ins reverie. 

Suddenly again bustling among his 
papers, lie said—Within this half 
hour, ^our brother is to call agmn for 
my definitive answer. Now, listen to 
me. The jointure shall be purchased.” 
I bit my lip; but he did not leave me 
long in suspense*—'' Aud you shall be 
the purchaser.” He wrote a cheque 
for the amount, and placed it in my 
liand. 

** Mordccai, yon arc a noble fellow! 
Bnt how am I to act upon this ? I 
am worth nothing. I might as well 
attempt to repay millions.” 

“ Well, so be it, MrMarston. Yon 
arc a man of honour, and a good son. 
You will repay it when you can. I 
exact but one condition: that yon 
will come and visit Mariamne and mo 
in Poland.” 

A load knock at the hall-door put 
an end to our inter\'iew. 

“ That is your brother,” smd ho. 

Y'on must not see lum, as I choose 
to keep the name of tue purchaser to 
m^lf. Take your mother's letter 
with yon; aud give her my best advice 
to write no more—at least, to such 
correspondents as his lordship.” 

1 rose to take my leave. He fol¬ 
lowed mo hastily; and, taking me by 
the hand, said—" Another c-ondition 
I have to make. It is, that not a 
syllable of all that has passed between 
ns on this subject sliofl be suffered to 
transpire. I should make .b°t a bad 
figure on 'Change, if I were suspected 
of transactions iu that style. Be* 
member, it must be a profound secret 
to all the worid.” 
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“ Even to iiiy wife?” I naked. la 
iHie iucluded ? ” 

“ No, no,” he replied, with a faint 
langh; 1 look upon 3*011 us a mere 

mortal still. All vows aro void in 
thelruaturc, which require impossibili¬ 
ties m their execution.” We parted. 

I told my little city talc to Ciotilde. 
She wept and smiled rtUerimtol 3 % jw I 
told it. 2 klordcc:ii ri‘cch cd all his diu* 
praise; and "we pledged ourseh es to 
find out his Alariamuc, in whatever 
corner of the Lithuanian wilderness 
she might have hidden her fautivHtic 
heart and head. Ihit 1 Itad now another 
duty. Within a few hoiu*s, we were 
on our way to the jointiire-house. It 
Mas a picturesque old building, ^Iie 
residence of the Father Abbot, iu the 
times before the insatiable hand of 
Somerset had fallon upon the monas¬ 
teries. We reached it iu the twilight 
of a gentle da}^ when all its bhrubs 
and flowers were lilUng the air with 
freshness and fiagrauce. 1 found in}* 
mother lees enfeebled than I had ex¬ 
pected ; and still atToctiuiiatc and ten¬ 
der, as she had abuays been to her 
long-ab.'ont sou. She was still fully 
susceptible of the honours w'liich had 
now opened before me. Clotil<lc 
almost knelt before her noble air and 
venerable beauty. My mother could 
not grow weary with gazing on the 
exiiressivc countenance of my beauti- 
fid wife. I had secured nn* parent's 
comfort for life; and I, too, was happy. 

My cnibass}*, Uko all other em¬ 
bassies. had its vexations; but on the 
M'holo I had reason to congratulate 
niy.s€lf on its acceptance. My recep¬ 
tion at St Petersburg was most dis¬ 
tinguished; I had arrived at a for¬ 
tunate ]Kjriod. The French expedition 
to £g 3 ’pt had^alarmed t)ie Kussian 
councils for Constantinople; a pos¬ 
session to wliicli eveiy Bnssiau looks, 
iu duo time, as naturally as to the 
right of his co])ccks and caftan. But 
the victory of Aboukir, which had de¬ 
stroyed the French fleet, again raised 
the popular exultation, and English 
heroism was the tO])lc of evciy tongue. 
The Incomparable campaign of the 
Bossian army in Italy; the rccoveiy, 
in three months, of all which it h^ 
coit' the power of France, «id the 
getiins of her greatest genei^, ia two 
ypars of pitohed battles, sangiriiary 
sieges, artful negotiatioo, aad inces¬ 


sant intrigue, to obtain, excited the 
nation to the highest dej^e of enthn- 
siosm, and the embassy basked in tlie 
broadest suushluo of popularity. F 6 te 
now Bvccccdcd fDtc; the standards 
taken in Siiw^arrow's battles, the. 
proudest trophies ever w’on by Rus¬ 
sian arms, were carried in processHii 
to the cathedral; illuminations of the 
capital, balls in the palaces, and pub¬ 
lic sports on the w'atcrs and banks of 
the Neva, kept St Petersburg iu a 
perpetual tumult of jo}*. 

But all M'lusnot suusluuc: the char¬ 
acter of the sovereign in a des[»olisin 
demands pcrjieliial stud}'; and Paul 
was freakish and headstrong beyond 
all liuman calculation. No man was 
more misunderstood at a distance, nor 
less cai>ablc of being understood near, 
lie had some striking qualities. lie 
w*as generous, bold, and high-princi¬ 
pled ; but the simplest aeeident wonld 
turn all those qualities into their re¬ 
verse. 'Jb-day* he was readv to de- 
voU* himself to the cause of JCiirope ; 
every soldier of Russia mttst march : 
blit, when the moiTow came, ho re¬ 
voked the order for his troops, and 
cashiered the secretaries who had 
been rash enough to take him at his 
word. The secret was in his brain; 
disease W’as gathering on his intellect, 
and he was daily becoming dangerous 
to those nearest him. The result M as 
long foreseen. In Spain, GUBlas ix>eom- 
mends that no man who wishes for 
long life should quniTcl wdth his cook. 
In Rnssiu, let no Czar rouse the sus¬ 
picions of his courtiers. Asthc Pagans 
hung chaplet? on the statues of their 
gods in victory, and flogged them in 
defentj the Russians, in ever}* casual¬ 
ty of their arms, turned a scowling 
eye upon their liege lord: and tho re¬ 
treat of Snwarrow, the gi*catcstof Rus¬ 
sian soldiers, from Switzerland, at 
onco stripped the Emperor of all his 
popularity. 

My position now became doubly 
anxious. Even despots love popu¬ 
larity, nod the Czar was alterna^y 
fnrion.? and frig^iteoed at its' loss. 
Guards were planted in evciy part of 
the dty, with orders to disperse all 
groups. Every man vHx) looked at 
the Bnperial cqiilpage as it passed 
through the streets, was ha dauer of 
. being arrested u an aasasrin. Nobles 
were suddenly exiled—none Intew 
why, or where. The cloud was thkik- 
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eniug round the palaco. It is a peril¬ 
ous thin^r to ’be tlio one object o]i 
whicU cvciy eye involuntary turns, as 
tlio cause of public evil, lluinonrs of 
conspiraiy rose and died, and >verc 
heard a^'aui. In free govfcniinciits 
public discouteuts have room tocscapc, 
and they escape. In despotisms they 
have no room to c\ aporate, and tliey 
voudcuec until they explode. St Peters¬ 
burg at length became a place of 
silence and solitude by day, and of 
iniu'inui's and nicctiugsby night. It 
remiuded one of Itomc in the days of 
Isero; aud I looked ■>\Uli perjietual 
iilanu for the catastrophe of 2s'ero. 

'J'iic liussian is a submissive man, 
Aud even capable of strong atiach- 
jucut to the throne: but there is no 
spot of the earth where national in- 
juiyismore deeply resented; andI^.nl 
had been regarded as taruishitjg the 
f.i)nc of lii.s abanduninent 

of Sun arrow—a warrior, of n lunu the 
iinnals of the UiL'Miin army will bear 
record to tlio end of time—Iiad stung 
all fhi^ftcs. Aioi'c than a soldier, 
Suwurrow was a great military ge¬ 
nius. JIc gained battles i^itliout tac¬ 
tics, and in dellauce of them, lie li.ul 
astoniniicd the Austrian generals b^' 
the tierce rapidity of his movements; 
he had nuitihilated the French .'innlc.s 
in Italy by the desperate daring of his 
nlt.'icks. Wherever Suwarrow came, 
he WAS comiueror. In his uliolc 
career he liad in'ver been beaten. The 
soldiery told numberless tales of his 
eccentricity—laughed at, mimicked, 
and adored him. The ualiou honoured 
him as the national warrior. But 
tiic failure of some of his detached 
corps ill Switzerland had embar- 
lasscd the campaign; and Paul, ca¬ 
pricious as the winds, hastily rcc.illed 
him. Tlic populai* iiidiguatioii now 
burst out iu <i\cry form of anger. 
Placards fixed at night on the palace 
walls ; gipsy ballads sung in the 
streets; maskers, at the countless 
balls of the nobles; satires in quaint 
^ verso, and national pro^ cibs, shou*o4 
' the public resentment to be universal, 
liivciy incident ruruished some con- 
tcuiptaous comment. Tlic Czar had 
built a wing to one of the palaces of 
Catharine. The addition wanted tiie 
stateliness of the original fabric. This 
-epigtam was postod on tho building, 
in augiy Slavonic 
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** One boilt a palace, one a stalk 
Ono marble; one a plaster walk 
One sure to stand; one sure to fall. 
So much for Catharine—and for 
Paul!»’ 

1 n the midst of this growing per- 
idcxit)', the EuglisU messenger ar¬ 
rived. Ills tidings had been long anti¬ 
cipated, yet they came with the cilect 
of a thunderclap. The cabluet had 
resigned! I of course now waited 
only for my order to return. But, in 
tlio mean lime, this event formidably 
increased the dilBcultics of my posi¬ 
tion. Foreigners will never allow 
themselves to comprcliend the nature 
of English transaction whatever. 
They deal with them all as if they 
were swues on a stage. In the incor¬ 
rigible absurdity of their theatrical 
souls, they imagine a parliamentary 
dcJiMt to be a revolution, and the 
change of u ministry tho inll of an em¬ 
pire. Paul instantly cast off all liis 
old partiAlitios. lie pronounced Eng¬ 
land undone. The star of France was 
to l>c the light of the west; he himself 
to be the lumyiary of the east. Tho 
Ijokl anibition of (.'uthaiiue was to be 
realized; hou ever, without the system 
or the sagacity of her imperial genius. 
I)iitl*anhvai5 tn learn the terrible lesson 
of a desi>ol ic guvemment. The throne 
sc]nirat(‘il from the people, is the more 
in peril the more wide)}' it is sepa¬ 
rated. I'he })eoplo would not be car¬ 
ried along with their master to the 
feet of his new political idol. The 
substantial vli*tues of the national 
character resisted thatFrench alliance, 
w liicli must be begun at once by pro¬ 
stration aud-ingratitude. France was 
their ne>v tnunter. England was their 
old «illy. They hated l^auco for its 
rc;)ub]ii'an insolence; they honoured 
Engiaud for itsresdlutodciennmation 
to fight out the battle, not for its own 
sake alone, but for the cause of all na¬ 
tions. Paul, in the attempt to parti¬ 
tion the globe, W’aa narrowing his 
supremacy to his own sepulchre. 

Vot, this time of uatiuiial gloom was 
the most spleiulid period of tho court. 
■yVith tho double purpose of recover¬ 
ing his popularity, and concealing his 
negotiations, Paid plunged into the 
most extraordinary festivity. Balls, 
masquerados, and tetes snocceded each 
Other with restless extravagance. 
Bnt the contrast of tho satnnuiidEiii- 
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p^r with the sudden change of liis 
cotitt w:as too powerful. It bore the 
look of desperation; tiiotigh for what 
purpose, was still a mystery to tlie 
million. I heard many a whisper 
Among the diplomatic circle, that tins 
wliirl of life) this hot and tierce dissi¬ 
pation, was, in all Itussiau reigns, 
the sure precursor of a catastrophe; 
though nouo could yet vciitui'e to 
predict its nature. It was like the 
furious and frenzied indulgeuco of a 
crow ill a coudemned ship, breaking 
np'tho chests and drinking the il« 
quors, in the conviction that none 
woidd sunivo the voyage. Kvenl, 
with all my Euglisli disregard of the 
speculative frivolities whicli to the 
foreigner arc substance and foots, was 
etartiod by tbc increasiug glare of 
those burned and feverish festivi- 
tics. More than once, as I entered the 
imiieriai saloon, crowded with the 
civil and military uniforms of every 
court of Europe, aud exhibiting at 
onco European taste and Asiatic mag¬ 
nificence, I could scarcely suppress 
the feeling that I was ouly entering 
the most stately of tlfeatres; where, 
with all the temporary glitter of the 
stage, the sounds of the orchestra, and 
the passion and poetry of the charac¬ 
ters—the fifth act w’as preparing, 
and the curtain was to fall on the 
death of nobles and kings. 

The impression that evil was to 
come, already seemed to be universal. 
Rumours of iwpular conspiracy, fresh 
discoveries by the police, and new 
talcs of imperial eccentricity, kept the 
public mtud in constant fitf'ulness. At 
length, I received the formal commu¬ 
nication of a ^^challcngc''frora tbeCzar 
to my sovereign, along with all the 
other axiwned licads of £uro])c, to 
meet him in a and, sword 

in hand, decide the quarrels of nations. 
With this despatch came an invitation 
fm* the whole diplomaticbody to a mas¬ 
querade ! in which all were command¬ 
ed to appear os knights, in armour— 
the Czar, as grand-master of the 
Order of Malta, exhibiting himself in 
the panoply In which he was to settle 
(he disputes of mankind. 

Feiplexities like those form a large 
share of the trials of the foreign am- 
bas^ori To attend the fBte was em- 
baiTttsiftg ; but to decline the invita- 
tion, wnM hax6 been equivalent to 


doinanding my passports. And I 
must acknowledge, that if the eye was 
to be gratified by the most superb and 
the most enrious of all displays, never 
was there an occasion more fitted for 
its iudulgcnco. All the armouries of 
Europe, and of Asia, seemed to have 
been searched for the arms and orna¬ 
ments of this assemblage. Tho 
Kreuiliu had given up its barbai'ic 

shields and caps of broitzo; the plate- 
mail of the Crusader; the gold-in- 
hid morions and cuirasses of France; 
the silver chniu-mail of tho Circas¬ 
sian ; the steel corslet of the German 
chivalry; and a whole host of the 
various and rich equipments of tho 
Greek, the Hungarian, the Moresco, 
and the Turkoman, mode tho Winter 
palace a blaze of knighthood. 

Yet, to me, after tho first excite¬ 
ment, the whole conveyed a deep im¬ 
pression of melancholy. It irresisti¬ 
bly reminded me of the last ceremo- 
iiLil of dead sovereigns, the “ Chapelle 
Ardeute.” Even the curtains which 
fell round the tlirono, fringed with 
jewels as they were, to me looked fune¬ 
real. The immense golden candelabra 
Wi re to me the lights round a bier. 

I almost imagined that I could see 
the sword and sceptre laid acro.^s the 
enttin, and all of the I^rd of Empire 
that remained, a corpse w ithin. 

I was roused from my rclnctant 
reverie by the approach of a group of 
masks, who came dancing tow'ards the 
recess w’herc I had retired, wearied with 
the general noise, and the exhaustion 
of the fete. One of tho casements 
opened into the famous Consciv'atoiy; 
and I was enjoying tho scents of the 
thousand flowers and shrubs, of, pex- 
haps, the finest collection in tho 
world. But, in the shade, the group 
had evidently overlooked me; for 
they began to speak of matters which 
they could not have designed for a 
8 tranger’sear. The conduct of tlic CJzar, 
the wrongs of Russia, and the ne¬ 
cessity of coming to a derision,” were 
the topics. Suddenly, as if to avert . 
suspicion, one of the group strnck np 
a popular air on. the little three- 
stringed guitar which throws tho 
Russian crowd into such ecstasies; 
and they began a dance, acconq>any- 
ing it by a mnrmnring chores, whi^ 

soon convinced me of the dangwn^ 
neigfabonrhood Intbiriiich I had fallen. 
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.'I'lic woi'ds became well known after- Kussian in energy; bnt I most give 
wards. Ko langaago excels tbe tlicm iu the weakness of a trauslauon. 

The Neva may mah 
To its foantaiu again; 

The bill of a bird 
Lake Ladoga may drain; 

Tbe blast from tbe Pole 
May be held iu a chain; 

Hut the cry of a Nation 

Was never in vain I 

When the bones of our chiefs 
I'ced the wolf and the kite ; 

When the spurs of our squadrons 
Arc bloody with flight; 

When the Hlack Lagie’s banner 
Is tom from its height; 

Tlicii, dark-hcartcd dreamer I 
Buwaic of the nit/htl 

1 }>ear in the darkness 
The tread of the bold ; 

They stoj) not for iron, 

Tliey stop not for gold •, 

But the Sword has an edge, 

And the Scarf has a fold. 

Proud master of millions, 

Tliy lulc has been told! 

Now the chambers are bush'd, 

Aud the strangers are gone, 

And tbe sire U no sire, 

And the son is no son. 

And the mightiest of Karth 
Sleeps for ever alone, 

The worm i'or his brotlicr, 

The clay for his throne 1 

My conviction w*as complete, when, group seized me. I laid my hand 
iu the whirl of the dance, a small upon my sword. This measure stopped 
roll of paper dropped from the robe them for the moment. But in the 
of one of the maskers, and fell at next, 1 saw a knife brandished in the 
my feet. In taking it up to ix^turu air, aud felt myself W'ouudcd iu the 
it to him, I saw that it was a list ami. My attempt to grasp thewea- 
of names, and, at the head, a name pou had alone sav^ me from its being 
which, from private information, 1 buried in my heart. But the fracas 
knew to be involved in dot'k political now attracted notice; a crowd rnsh* 
purposes. Tlie thought flashed aci oss ed towards us, and tbo group sud- 
me, in connexion with the chorus denly scattered away, leaving me 
which I had Just heard, that '^0 paper still in possession of tbe paper. My 
was of too much importance to be suf- wonnd bled, aud 1 felt faint, and de- 
tered to leave my pos8e8sion.~-Thc sired to be ied into the open air. My 
lifeoftho sovereign might be involved, mask was taken off; and this was 
The group, who had been evidently scarcely done w'hcn 1 heard my name 
startled by my sudden appearance prononneod, and saw tbo welcome 
among them, now surrounded me, and countenance of my friend Guiscord by 
the loser of the paper insisted on its in- my side. Ho had arrived but' on 
fltant surrender. The violence of his that day, on a mission ffom his court; 
demand onlyconfirmcd my resolution, had,, with his usual eagerness of 
Uc grew moro agitated still, aud tbo friendship, gone to cnqniro for me at 
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the hotd of the embassy; and thns 
fcdlowed me to the f5te at the oriti- 
cal time. As ho supported me to my 
oqtgipagc, 1 communicated the circuui> 
stmices of the rencontre to his clear 
head and generous heart; and he fully 
agreed uith mo on the duty of In¬ 
stantly apprising the Czar of his pro¬ 
bable danger. As 1 was unable to 

uiovo througb pnlu and fccblcuuss, ite 

offered to lake the roll with MiUf and 
demaud an interview with the sovc- 
rct^ himself} if possible; or, if not, 
with the governor of tlie palace. The 
paper contained not only names of in¬ 
dividuals, all, long before, objects of 
public susplcioiu but a sketch of 
the imperial apurtnients, and, at the 
bottom, the >vords—'• three hours 
after midnight.” I looked at my 
watch, it was alrendy half-past two. 
This might, or might not be, the ap¬ 
pointed night for this dreadful busi¬ 
ness ; but, if it were, there wa * but 
one half hour between the throne and 
the grave. Guiscard hurried off, leav¬ 
ing mo ill the deepcrst anxiety, bnt 
promising to return as sjioodily as 
in bis power. Hut he 6imo not. Jly 
anxiety grew iutoleraldc; hour after 
hour passed away, while 1 reckoned 
minute after luiuute, as if tliey >vcre. 
SO much drained from my owu exist¬ 
ence. Even, if I had been able to move, 
it n as inipo.ssible to know w'here to 
follow him. IJis sti'ps might have 
been watched. Doubtless the 
conspirators were ou tlie alert to 
prevent any approach to tlie pa¬ 
lace. He might have fallen by 
the pistol of some of those men, 
who bad not scrupled to coiiS{)irc 
against their monarch. The most 
miserable of nights at length wore 
away; but it was only to bo suc¬ 
ceeded by the tt(»t fearful of morn¬ 
ings. The career of Paul was closed! 
On the entrance of the chamberlains 
into his idccplng apartment, the un¬ 
happy Czar W'as found dead. There 
coaid bo no doubt that ho had perished 
by treason, lie was strangled. The 
i^Uigeoce n& sooner spread through 
tbe ciintal, than it produced a burst 
4 if«atioaal sorrow. All his errors were 
^rgotteo. All bis good qualities were 
membered. 

Bst where was my gallant and ex- 
cettent fi:ieDd--GttiBcm?*---Of biinl 
boatd oothing. 

Aapther week of snspense, and be 


appeared. Ills history was of the 
most singular kiud. Ou the night 
when 1 had last seen him, he hod 
made his way through all obstacles 
into the palace, and been promised a 
private interview with tlic Czar. But, 
while ho nrged that no time should be 
lost, bo had sufiicient proof that there 
could be no chance uf ou interview. 
A succession of apologies was made: 

the ‘ Czar was at supper’—‘he ivas en¬ 
gaged with the minister’—* he had gone 
to rest.’ In total hopelessness of com¬ 
municating his pressing intelUgcnc<t 
iu person, lie at' ienglli consented to 
seal the roll, and ])lace It in the hands 
of ouo of tlie oflicei's of riuik in the 
household. But that oiGccr himself was 
in the conspiracy. TJio paper was 
immediately destroyctl; and the licarer 
of it was ooiisiilercd to bo too danger¬ 
ous to be sent back, llo was put 
under arrest in an aparlmeiit of tho 
palace, and told that his life (K peuded 
oil his silence, llo urged bis diplo¬ 
matic character in vain. TIi»‘ only 
answer m*hs tiie .sword of the Ct>nsjn- 
rator turned to his throat. Bnt with¬ 
in the wcHjk the revolution was com- 
plole, and he was sol at liberty. A 
new monarch, a now government, a 
new feeling followed this dangerous 
act. But the character of tlie young 
Tuonarch waa made to be popular; 
tho reign of caprice waa at an end. 
The empire felt relieved ; and lltiasia 
began the most glorious perioJ of her 
national history. 

My mi»>if)n was now accomplished, 
for 1 rernsed to hold the omlinssy tm- 
dcr a rkal cabinet; but 1 carried 
with me from St Pctcrsbui'g two 
troplue.s :—the fonner was tho treaty 
concluded by Pan] with France for 
the march of an army, in conjunction 
with a French column of 1100,000 
men, to invade India—a document 
w'hicli had hitherto baffled all diplo¬ 
matic reseai’ch; the other was the 
pathetic and noble letter of Alexander 
to the British sovereign, proposing a 
restoration of the national friendship. 

I took my leave of the Russian coort 
vritb amostgincions audience ofitsnew 
monarch. 1 saw him long afterwards, 
under different olrcumstaaces, stmg- 
gUsg with a treaiendons war, pressed 
by every difflcolty which oonld beset 
the throne, and throwing the last 
mdancholy and doubtful cast for the 
independence of Eorope. Bat,bodi 
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now and then, I saw him, what nature 
had made him—a noble being. Ilia 
stature was toll and commanding; 
and he was one of the most strik< 
ing figures of his court when in the 
imiform of his guards. But his man¬ 
ner was still puperior—it was at once 
afiablc and diginficd; he spoke of 
Kuropcan interests with intcUigcncc, 
of his own intentions with enndonr, 
and of England with a rational 
respect ifir its spirit and institutions. 
Of his own couutiy, he exprtwd 
himself wiili catidour. “i feel,” said 
he, “ that I have a trust laid on 
roe, and I am determined to fidfil it. 
I shall not make the throne a bed of 
roses. There* is still much to bo done, 
ami 1 shall do Avliat 1 Ciaii. 1 have the 
advantage of a line material in the 
people. being is at once mure 
BUSfey>iiMc of hnprovemcnl, and more 
gr.iteful for il, tluin the Knssian. He 
has (puck faculties and an honest 
heart. If the common hazards of 
cnipii-e should come, I know that he 
will not desert me. In tlic last ex- 
trcmily of Immati fonuucs, 1 shall 
not desert him.” 

Those generous doclaralions were 
gallantly realized on Ijolh sides wiUiiii 
a few years. 1 >vas not then aware 
tliat llic Imperial prediction would be 
soon biought to the toit. But it was 
gloriously fulfilled at Moscow, and 
]>roudly registered in the fragments of 
the tlirono of Nai>o!coii. 

Impatient as 1 was to reach Eng- 
laml, I left St Petersburg with re- 
grot. Clotildc left it with tliose feel¬ 
ings ■which belong to the finer fancy 
of woman. She remembered it as the 
pccno whore she had enjoyed the 
most dazzling portion of her life; 
where every countenance had met 
her with smiles, and every tongae 
was prodigal of praise; where the (lay 
rose ou the promise of new etijoy- 
ments, and the night descended in 
royal festivity. As we drove along 
the banks of the Neva, she more than 
once stopped the carriage, to give 
hersdf a parting glance at the long 
vista of stately buildings, which she 
was then to looktipon,pcrlmps,for the 
last time. The scene was certaluly 

the most striking order; for we had 
commenced onr journey on the eveu- 
ing of one of the natioRtl festivals; 
nod wo thus liad the whole popula* 
tioD, in oU their holiday drosses, to 


giro animation to the general aspect 
of the massive and gigantic architec¬ 
ture. The Neva was covered with 
barges of the most graceful fonn; 
the fronts of the citizens’ houses were 
Imug with decorations; music sound¬ 
ed from a vast orcliesti’a in front of 
the palace; aud the air re-echoed with 
the voices of thousands and tens of 
thousands, all evKIeutly dctcj-niiued 
to be happy for the time. both 
Mzed in silence and admiration. 
The carriage had accidentally drawm 
uj) in >'icw' of the little hut which is 
preserved in the Neva as the dwell¬ 
ing of l*eter. I saw a tear glistening 
on the long eyelash of my lovely fellow 
traveller. 

** If I wanle<l a proof,” said she, 
“ of the intellectual greatness of man, 
1 should find It in this spot. I may 
sec in that hut the emblem of Ids 
mind. 'I'lmt u Knssian, two centu¬ 
ries ago—almost before the name ot 
Uussia was known in Europe—while 
its court liad scarcely emerged from 
the feud.-j of barbarous factions, and 
its throne had been but just rescued 
from the haiftls of the Tartar—should 
have conceived the design of such an 
empire, and should have crowned his 
de»i;iii with such a capital, is to me 
the most memorable cflort of a ruling 
mind, w itliin all human recollection.” 

“ Clotilde, 1 was not aware that 
yon wore inclined to give the great 
Czar 80 tender a tribute,” I said 
laughingly, at her embarrassment in 
the discovcjy of a tear stealing down 
her cheek. 

Tnith was in her reply. “ I agree 
iu th<! common censure of the darker 
portions of his course. But 1 can now 
judge of him only by w'hat I sec. 
Who is to know the truth of his pri- 
vaU history? What can be more 
unsafe than to judge of the secret ac¬ 
tions of princes, from the interested 
or ignorant narratives of a giddy 
court, or foreign enemies ? But the 
evidence round us allow’s of no decep¬ 
tion. These piles of marble are un¬ 
answerable ;—these are the vindica¬ 
tions of kings. The man who, siting 
in that hut, in the midst of the howling 
wilderness, imagined the existence of 
such a city ri.sing round him and his 
line—at once bringing his country into 
contact with Europe, and erecting a 
monument of national greatness, to 
which Europe Itself, in its tbousud 
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years of progress, bas no equal—must 
Lave bad a nature mudo for the high¬ 
est tasks of human advancement. Of 
all the panegyrics of an Imperial life, 
St Petersburg is the most Im^Kuial.” 

'^e passed rapidly through the 
Rnssian provinces, and, intending to 
embark in one of our frigates cruising 
tike Baltic, felt all the delight of 
having at length left the damp and 
dreary forests of Livonia far dmvu 
in the horizon, and again feeling the 
breezes blowing from tiiatoccau which 
the Englishman instinctively'regards 
as a portion of Ids home. But, as wo 
drove along the smooth sands which 
lino so many leagues of the Baltic, mid 
enjoyed with the full sense of novelty 
the various contrast of sea aud shore, 
we were startled by the roai' of guns 
from the ramparts of Kigo, followed 
by the peal of bells. AVbat victory, 
what defeat, what great event, did those 
announce V The intelligence at length 
broke on us at the gates; aud it was 
well worth all our interest. *'■ Peace 
with Franco.” The English ambassa¬ 
dor had arrived in Paris.'* War was 
at end, and the worlil was to be at 
rest once more.” J changed my route 
immed^tcly, aud ilew on ilie road to 
Paris. 

Hy life was destined to be a suc¬ 
cession of scenes. It had been thrown 
into a ti'hlrl of memorable incidents, 
any one of which w'ould have served for 
the tumult of fifty years, and for the 
meditation of the fifty after. But this 
was the period of powerful, sometimes 
of terrible, yieissicudes. AU ranks of 
men were reached by them. Kings 
aud statesmen only felt them first: 
they penetrated to the peasant; and 
the Continent nnderw’ent a moral con* 
voMon—au outponi^ng of the gcq^'al 
dements of society—^Uko that of some 
vast iuimdation, sw'ccping away the 
landmarks, and uprooting the prince 
of the soil; nntil it subsided, leaving 
the soil in some places irreparably 
stitoed—in otliors, filled with a new 

A^fotmd France in a state of the 
Mgh^ exaltation. The national cry 
was, **that she had covered herself 
with and to earn that cry,, 

probably, jno Frendiman who ever 
existed wo^ hesitate to march to 
Timbnetoo, or swim across the Atlan* 
tic. The name m conquest ** is a 


spoil >vhich no brdn, from Calais to 
Bayonne, has ever thought of resist* 
log. The S 2 une spell lives, masters, 
domineers over the national mind, to 
this hour; and will last, long 
Pui'ls has dixippcd into the depths of 
its own catacombs, and its fifteen for* 
ti'csscs are calcined under the cannon 
of some Austrian or Uusaian invader. 
It will bv iinpotisiblo to toil future ages 

the scene which France then pivseuted 
to the mind. If objects arV capable 
of record, iinpi*C8sions are beyond the 
power of the pen. Np imago can be 
conveyed to posterity by the sensa¬ 
tions which crowded on Europe in the 
course of the French Uevoluiion—the 
rapidity, tiic startling lustre, and the 
deep despair; as it went forth ci'usliiug 
all that the earth had of soUd or sa* 
cred. It was now only in its mid* 
way. The pause had come; but it 
was only the pause in the hurricauc— 
the btlll heavier trial w'os at hand. 
Even as a stranger, 1 could see that 
it was but a lull. £\ery thing that 
met the eye iu Paris was u pri^paratlve 
for war. The soldier was every thing, 
and cvciy where. I looked in vain 
for the llepubiican costumes n hicli I 
so fearfully reiucmborcd. They had 
been fiung aside for the uuiforiu of the 
Imperial Guaid; or were to l>c seen 
only on a few haggard and desolate 
men, who came out iu the twiligiil, 
and sat in silence, and gloomy dreams 
of revenge, iu some suburb ca/c. 
Where were the deadly tribuuaU, with 
their drnukeu Judges, their half-naked 
assassins, and the cterual clunk of the 
guillotiucsV—all vanished; the whole 
sullen fuiiiiturc of tlie Bt^ublican 
drama fiung boliind the scenes, and 
the stage filled with the song and the 
dance—the pageant and the feast— 
with all France gazing aud delight¬ 
ed at the spectacle. But, my st^ 
stronger curiosity was fixed on the 
one man who had been the soul of the 
transformation. 1 have bc&rc my 
eye at this moment his slender and 
spirituel figui’e; bis calm, but most 
subtle ^auce; and* the incomparable 
expr^on of his smile. IBs face was 
classic—the ideal of thought; sodL 
when Canova afterward transieired 
it to marble, he cotdd not have made 
it less like flesh and blood. It was 
intensely pale—jmre, profound, Ita¬ 
lian. 
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A MSrrKS FKOM LONDON. 
Br A Railwat M'jTffEss. 


My Dear Bogle,— It is ten thon- 
suid pities tbat you arc not here. 
Why the deuce can’t you make your¬ 
self useful to the commonwealth, by 
calculating a p'adicnt, laying down a 
curve, or preparing a table of traffic, 
in order to obtain the proper qualifi¬ 
cation for a railway witness? Nothing, 
in this world is easier. Yon have 
only to sit at your window for a gh'cn 
amount of hours once a-week, and 
note down the number of the cabs 
and carts which jolt and jingle to the 
Broomielaw; or, if you like that bet¬ 
tor, to ascertain the quality of the soil 
three feet beneath your ow’n wine- 
cellar; and you are booked for a 
mouth’s residence in London, free 
quarters in a first-rate hotel, five 
guineas a-day, and all cxi>cnses paid. 
I confess that this regimen seems to 
me Itoth profitable and pleasant. I 
have been here for six weeks feeding 
on the fat of the land, drinking claret 
which even a Leith man would 
scarcely venture to anathematize, 
white-baiting at Blackwall, and vary¬ 
ing these scnsn.al qnnUfientions with 
an occasional trip to Richmond and 
Ascot races. I have, moreover, mark 
you, a bunch of as pretty bank paper 
in my pocket as ever was paid into 
the Kxchequor; and the whole equi¬ 
valent 1 have given for this kind and 
liberal treatment w’aa certain evi¬ 
dence touching the iron-trade of Ayr¬ 
shire, which 1 poured into the drowsy 
oars of five worthy gentlemen, about 
as familiar with that subject as you 
are with the mythology of the Chi¬ 
nese. Long life to the railway mania, 
say 11 It has been trcasurc-trovc to 
some of us. The only thing I regret 
is my inability to carry the war into 
the enemy's country, and make my 
fortune out of tho English companies. 
1 have tho appetite but not the power; 
and, alter all, it would hardly make 
up for Flodden. 

I like tills sort of lifb much bettor 
than assorting cargoes and superin¬ 
tending the airival of sngar. casks. 
Q^ere is no want of society, for I find 
myself here surrounded by the old 


familiar faces. I do not think there 
is a soul in this hotel except towns¬ 
men of our own. You meet in the 
committee rooms the same excellent 
fellows whom you have daily encoun¬ 
tered for the last ten years on tho 
Exchange, and they are all getting 
fatter upon their work. Edinburgh, 
too, has furnished her quota. We 
hare Writers to the Signet by the 
score, and a sprinkling of the young 
Advocates whom wo are acenstomed 
to meet upon circuit. Poor lads! it 
docs one good to see them thriving. 
This must be a very dificrent sort of 
business from the weariful Parlia¬ 
ment House, and the two square yards 
of processes, with a fee of three gui¬ 
neas for many an interminable con- 
desceudeucc. I believe they would 
have no objection if the Session of 
Parliament wore declared perpetual; 
and for that ftatter no more would I. 

Certainiy, of all tribunals ever in¬ 
vented by the ingenuity of roan, a 
Parliamentary Committee is the most 
extraordinary. It is a court of en¬ 
quiry consisting of five members, 
whose principal qualification is abso¬ 
lute previous ignorance of the localities 
and conflicting interests with regard 
to which they must decide. Of their 
impartiality, therefore, there can bo no 
doubt. You or I might just as well 
sit do^vn at a moment’s notice, and 
adjudicate upon the merits of three 
competing lines between Pekm smd 
Canton, with an equal chance ot ar¬ 
riving at a satisfactory conclusion. 
Of course they must be guided en¬ 
tirely by evidence, and have plenty 
of matoiials laid before tliem from 
wbich they may pick and choose. It 
is the richest tiling in tlic world to 
sec two crack engineers pitted agunst 
each other. The first, who appears 
on behalf of the line, docs not know 
and cannot conceive the slightest en¬ 
gineering difficulty. If a mountain 
stands in his way, he plnngcs fearlessly 
into its bowels, finds in the interior 
strata of surpassing mineral wealthy' 
yet marvellously adapted for the pur¬ 
poses of afonr-milo tunnel, and brings 
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yon out sound and safe at tbe opposite 
side, as though he had been perforat¬ 
ing a gigantic cheese instead of ham¬ 
mering bis path through whinstono 
coeval with the creation. If a lake 
stands in the way, ho will undertake 

to drain it, with* immense advantage 

to the neighbouring proprietors. If a 
valley intervenes, Itc will bridge it 
with a viaduct, which shall pat to 
shame the grandest relics of antiquity. 
He has no knowledge of such bug¬ 
bears as steep gradients or dgugcr- 
ons curves; a little hocus-pocus with 
the compasses transfoj’uis all these 
into gentle undulations, and sweeps of 
the most graceful description. He will 
mn you his rails right through the 
heart of the most populous city,—yea, 
even Glasgow herself,—and across the 
streets, without the slightest interrup¬ 
tion to the trafhe. Ho will contrive 
80 , that the hissing of the locomotive 
shall be as graceful a .sound as the 
plashing of a fountain in the mid'^t of 
our bisected squares; and he is indig¬ 
nant at the supposition that any 
bnman being can bo besotted enough 
to prefer tlie prospect of a budding 
garden, to a clean double pair of ralH 
beneath bis bedroom window, with a 
Jolly train steaming it along at the rate 
of some dfty miles per hour. 

Iho opposing engineer has a con¬ 
trary stoiy to tell, ile h.as the utmost 
confidence in the general ability of his 
scientific fnend, but on this occasion 
he has tlie misfortune to difier in 
opinion. Very carefully has he gone 
over the whole of the iine surveyed. 
He is sorry to say that the gradients 
are utterly impossible, aud the curves 
approaching to a circle. Tunnelling 
is oat.of the question. How are two 
miles of qniclreand and two of ba.saltic 
rock to be gone through? The first is 
deeper than tho Serboiiian bog, and 
wo^d swallow np tho whole liritish 
army. The second could not be 
in a shorter time than Pharaoh 
took to constmet tho pyramids of 
Hgypt. He considers a railway in tho 
heart of a town-to bo an absolntc and 
intolerable nuisance; and, on the 
whole, looking at the plan bt^ore him, 
he hitf oome to the condnsion, that a 
more dangerous aadimpraeticable line 
ww never yet laid before a committee 
of the Unit^ Pgriiament of Great 
Britain. 


So much for tho englnee»’ing Hectw 
and Achilles. Out of these two opin¬ 
ions, of necessity, must tho fivo 
respectable members on the bench 
form their judgment; for of them¬ 
selves they know nollilng, having 
been purposely selected on account of 
Uieir superior ignorance. Cross-ex¬ 
amination makes the matter still 
worse. A cantankerous u'a^fisb 
counsel, with tho voice of an exasper¬ 
ated cockatoo, endeavours to make the 
0 ]>posing engineer contradict him¬ 
self. lit' might as well try to overturn 
Ailsa Crag, lie of tljc impossible 
gradients is the hero of a hundred 
committees, quite accustomed to Utgal 
artifice, cool, warv, mid self-collected. 
He receives ovciy thrust with a plea¬ 
sant smile, and soinetiincs returns 
them with damaging ctfect. If close 
pres.-ed, he is conscious that behind 
him is a thicket of algebra, into which 
neither counsel nor judges will dare 
to follow: mid so fortified by tho mys¬ 
teries of Ifis catling, he is ready to 
defy the universe. Then ooino the 
hordes of subordinate witne.'^se.^, tho 
gentlemen who an* to give evidence 
for aud ng.'iinst the bill. Oiio side 
repri*.«cnts tlie country as aboimdliig 
in mineral prothicf and agiicnltnml 
wealtli: the olher likens it unto 
Patmos, or the stony Ambin. 
Tims swears that the people of bis 
di-itrlct are mad, iusiinc, rabid in 
favour of the line. Jenkins, his 
next-door neighbour, on tho con¬ 
trary, protests that if the rails were 
laid down to-morrow, they would be 
tom np by an insurrectiort of the 
IKipnlaee cn masse. Jolm thinks 
the Hreep-daily Exteu^ion is tho 
only one at all suited to supply tlio 
wants of the country; Sandy opines 
thatthoPowhead’s Junction is the true 
and genuine potato; and lioth John 
and Sandy, 'J'iins and Jenkins, are 
backed by a host of corroborator.^. 
3'hen come the spooehes of the coun¬ 
sel, and rare specimens they aro of 
unadnllerated oratoiy. X swear to 
you, Bogle, that, no later than a week 
ago, I listened to such a picture of 
(Glasgow and the Clyde, from tho lips 
of a gentleman eminent alike in law 
and letters, as would have thrown a 
diorama of Damascus into tho shade. 
He had it all, sir, from the orchards 
of Clydesdale to the banks of Both- 
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wcUf the pastoral slopes of Ragien, 
and the emerald solitudes of the Green. 
I'ho river flowed down towards the 
sea in translucent waves of crystal. 
Prom the parapets of the bridge you 
watched the salmon cleaving their 
way upwards in vivid lines of light. 
Never did Pheebns beam upon a lovc> 
lier object than the fair subnrb of the 
Uorbala, as seen from the Broomic- 
law, reposing upon its shadow in per¬ 
fect stillness. Then camo the forest 
of masts, the activity of the dock¬ 
yards, and 

**The impress of shipwrights, whose 
hard toil 

Both srarco divide the Sunday from 
thu week.” 

Further down, the villas of the mer¬ 
chant luiiiccs burst upon yonr view, 
each of them a ijcrfect Sirmio—then 
l*oit-Glasgow, half spanned by the 
arch of h dissolving rainbow—Dum¬ 
barton, grand and solemn as became 
the death-place of the Ilriice—lien 
I^inond, with its hoary head swathed 
in impenctrablo clouds—and lu! the 
ocean and the isles. Not a Glasgow 
man in the committee-room but 
yeai’iicd with love ami admiration to¬ 
wards the gifted speaker, who cer¬ 
tainly did make out a case for the 
(iueen of the West snch as no matter- 
of-fact person could possibly ha>o 
believed. And all this was done by 
merely subatittiting a Claude Lor¬ 
raine glass for our ordinary dingy at¬ 
mosphere, The OMllinc was most 
correct and graphic, but the secret 
lay in the handling and distributiou of 
the colours. I shall not wonder if the 
whole committee, clerk included, como 
down this autumn to catch a glimpse 
of that terrcstiial paradise. 

Such is a brief and unexnggcrated 
abstract of the transactions of these 
railway committees; and you may 
judge for yourself how far the mem¬ 
bers are likely to understand the true 
circnmstances of the case from evi¬ 
dence so singularly conflicting. Some¬ 
times threo or four days arc wasted 
before they can oven comprehend the 
precise position of the lines which they 
are required to consider, and, after 
all, these impressions must be of the 
haziest description. For my own part, 
1 think the legislature has made a 
most palpable mistake in not intrust¬ 


ing such importont functions to par¬ 
ties who possess a competent local 

knowledge; andlam satisfied that the 
result of the present session has preved 
the insuflicieucy of the system. I de¬ 
mur altogether to the propriety of de¬ 
volving upon hlember^ of Paidiament 
tho duties of a civil jury. They have 
surely enough to do in weighing and 
determining the larger questions of 
policy, without entering into tho 
minute details ncccssarOy involved 
in tho consideration of railways, 
roads, bridges, and canals. Thoso 
should bo ti’ausfeiTcd to parties con¬ 
versant with such subjects, and 
responsible to tlic public for their 
decisions. Besides this, the direct 
pecuniary loss to Scotland by the 
present system of sending witnesses 
to London—though pcreoually I have 
no reason to complain—is quite 
enormous, niid diMuands attention in 
a national point of view. It is cal¬ 
culated that not less than a million 
and a half stciiiug, has been expended 
in the course of last year in carrying 
the Scottish bills through Parliament, 
and by far lift greater part of this 
sum has been absorbed by plethoric 
London, and cannot by possibility 
return. Now, the whole annual valuo 
of the lands and houses In Scotland 
docs not exceed ten millions, (in 
it was Hitlo more than nine)—an 
amount nhieh is totally inadequate 
to afford so prodigious a deduction as 
tins, for the mere puri)03e of procuring 
authority to carry our own schemes'' 
into execution. That the seventh part 
of liic rental of a country sliould be . 
drawn away from it, and expended 
beyond its boundaries, in the course 
of simple preliminary investigations, 

Is not only an exorbitant abuse, but, 
to my mind, a clanr demonstration 
of the total falsity of the system. It 
may have woiked tolerably when 
tlierc was less work to do; but tlio 
amazing increase of private bills da¬ 
ring the last few years must render a 
new arrangement necessary. I wish 
our conufrymeu would be a little more 
alive to the vast benefit of local insti¬ 
tutions in a pecuniary point of view. 
Can there be any doubt, that, if the de¬ 
tails connected with all the private biila 
aw>flcable to Scotland, were referred 
t^pidd board of commissioners sitting 

permanently in Edinburgh, whose 
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to w nvieir erf Purtiamoni^f Ixol- 
^a«aB ^foold bd g6t tbrongb, not only 
more cbenplyvbnt with greater satis¬ 
faction ana dispatch ? I cannot see 
trl^ London should be entitled to this 
eicelasive monopoly, ortbe principle of 
centralization pushed so far tts to in¬ 
jure tbo extremities of the empire. 
Xbe private. Oommitte'e bjisiness has 
aireftay beeome an absolute niusance 
to ‘the whole bulk of the members. 
It Is a function for which f^w of them 
bare been educated, which is in itself 
highly distasteful, and» moreover, in¬ 
terferes most materially with their 
public (Intics. Let them, Ihon, be freed 
from this thraldom, and Scotland 
will have no reason to complain. Wo 
don't ask for any power of legislation; 
we only reqnire that within and 
among onrselvcs the neccssaiy inves¬ 
tigations shall be made. Tliis can 
be done in Edinburgh quite as well as 
in London; and very sorely does onr 
poor hletropolis stand in need of such 
Indigenons support. Dublin has its 
viceregal court, and ^therefore can 
moke 'some stand agam.st centraliza¬ 
tion. Edinburgh has nothin? left her 
except the courts of law, which have 
been pared down by ignor.ant experi- 
mentalfsts to the smallest possible 
substance. All that conld be taken 
from her has been transferred to Lon¬ 
don. Her local boards, her officers 
of state, have vanished one by one; 

C scarce any remonstrance ha.s 
made against these useless and 
nojuatifiable aggressions. 

* 1 dnd myself getting into the hlala- 
growther vein, so I had better pnll 
Up-in time, without hinting at the 
existence of claymores. Only this, 
should there ever be a decent agita¬ 
tion in Scotland, you will find the old 
Tories at the head of It, demanding 
the restitution of certain ancient 
rlrtts, which Whiggery has subvert¬ 
ed, and Conservatism trodden nnder 
foot. Undoubtedly, at no very dis¬ 
tant period, the great qncstions of 
oentraUzation and uniformity will bo 
mvely and considerately discussed, 
DOtii within and without the ifalls of 
the British Parliament. Kext year 
His probable that the transit between 
E^bnrgh and London will be effected 
in fSemrteen honia. That of itself will 
go far to bfiaf matters to a crisis. If 




t^ug- 

we kn to bh csntrrilzed, let the work 
be thoroughly done; If not, let us get 
baokatkast a reasonabk portion of 
our own. 

But to the committees. You can 
have no idea, Bogle, of the excite¬ 
ment .caused bv any of their dccUions,* 
At the close or the cvideuce, counsel, 
agents, and spectators nre uncere¬ 
moniously hustled out of the room, 
to give leisure for the selected sena¬ 
tors to make up their minds on the 
propriety of passing or rejecting tho 
preamble of the bill. In the lobby 
all is coufusion. Near the door stand 
fivo-and-twenty speculators, all of 
them heavy holders of stock, some 
flushed in the face like peonies, some 
pale and trembling with cxcitemout. 
The barristers, for the most part, 
have a devil-may-care look, as if it 
mattered little to them, whether the 
Drcep-daily orPowhead’s gentry shall 
cany the (fay. Aud, in trutli, it Ls of 
little conscqnencc. The sittings of 
this committee cannot by possibility 
Ite prolonged, nnd ns most of tho 
legal gentlemen have other briefs— 

**. To-morrow to fresh fields and pas¬ 
tures new.'* 

The magistrates of Camlachic, though 
sorely agitated for the integrity of that 
important borough, threatened by the 
Dreep-daily Extension with immo- 
diatc intersection, yet preserve a bc- 
comiug decorum of feature. Tho 
senior bailie bows a dignified assent to 
the protestations of the rarliomentary 
solicitor, that it in quite impossible the 
billcanpass—such an interference with 
vested rights never can be sanctioned 
by a British House of Commons, 

&c.; and then, with a sbrew’d oyo to 
future proceedings, the wily Mnchiavel 
hints that at all events the House of 
Lords will be sure to put the matter 
right. What in the name of torture 
can make the committee deliberate so 
long ? Two hours have elapsed since 
we were excluded, and yet there Is 
no indication of a judgment. Tho 
chairman of the Powhead^s line, which 
on the whole has had the worst of 
it in evidence, begins to gain confi¬ 
dence from the delay. Whispers arise 
and circnlate that the committee are 
two to two, the chrirman not being 
able to make up bis mind either way; 
but as his wife is a third cousin of a 


rowrhca4s^4h3Mtor» ttoe lisa 

balm ^e(,$|nkUng 

of bcU—thei^is a pdzz as o^ a bive 
overtnrn^ ihe 'A6ofi openciil, and 
the whole crowd rash elbowing iu. 
How proyoU^gly aro tho coun- 
tcoaticcH of tiro nve legislators ( Not 
a twilifcle in the oyc of any of thcai 
to betray the nature.,of tbeir dect 
sion—nay, .with a relinemcnt of 
cruelty positively appalling, the chair- 
mad is elaborating a (luill into h tooth¬ 
pick until order shall be partially re*, 
stored. Now for the dictum—“ The 
Committee, having heard evidence, 
are of opinion that the ffreaniblc of 
thel)ree]>>dai]y Exteiisioii Bill has not 
been proved, and further, that the 
preamble of the Powlieads Junction 
Bill hua been satisfactorily proved, 
and tliey intend to report accord¬ 
ingly.” One second's pause, and a ^ 
triumphant clipcr bursts from the dig- 
intaries of Candaeliie. 'riu* fivc-ainl- 
twenty speculators darting at oiice to 
the door, choke up the entrance f(tr 
a time—divers coat-tails give way, 
ami hats «li<npjn*ar in tlie scuffle—at 
last tlu*y break out from the Cloisters 
like so many demoniacs, fling them¬ 
selves into four-aiid-tweuty cabs, and 
oiler trijile fares for immediate truns- 
niission to the City. C)ik*, n»oro know¬ 
ing than the rest, sneaks down to 
AVcstininstcr Bridge, finds a steamer 
just starting, makes Iiis way by water 
to the JCxchange; and five minutes 
before the earliest cab, obstructed by 






dramatie< perv 
formdpc^ .but from tStdr flboer AB,d.^ 
gi'oss absnrdity, which,, witfaieut aCC«dl' 
experience,'js, aimo€t t(K» moostroq^ 
for belief. > The ia, ibat .a 
Cockney schoal.dd8'dii;^r«ed,tlu]dst" 
more twadd^aig add'ampotont lhaa 
tbo ancient academy, of tlmh nam^. 
The old professoh) for whom I always. 
had a soeakih^ kindness,‘;aflected.#? 

sort of solitary grandenr, deport^ 
thcm.scl ves w itlUhe conscious swagger 
of genius, read Tooke’s Pantheon) 
and prated of the Heathen gods. This 
was verj’^ hai’mless and innocent pas¬ 
time; tirc.soiiie, to be sure, yet laugh¬ 
able withal; nor did it call for any ^ 
further rebuke than an occasional tap 
u|>on the cranium of some blockhead 
who forsook his legitimate sphere, 
thrust himsoif in your way, and be¬ 
came imsufl'erably blatant. Now the 
spirit of the times has changed. Tho 
literary youth of J.ondou arc all iu the. 
facetious line. They have regular 
chibs, :it wiiicli^they meet to collate 
the gathered slang and pilfered witti¬ 
cisms of the week ; periodical compo- 
tatious to work those matcriaU into 
soincttiing like a readable shap^ and 
iK'bdonnidal jonrnuls, by means of 
which their choice productions are 
is>tied to a woiidcriiig world. Now, 
t hough a single gnat can give you 
MTV liltlc atinoj'ance in the conrse of 


a covey of cod-carts in the Strand, 
can fetch its agitated inmate, to his 
broker, hi.- speedier rival has sold 
several thousand I>rccp-dailys to nu- 
witting and mifortnnato pui*chasors, 
nnd has become the coveted posso.ssor 
of every Powliead scrip then nego¬ 
tiable in the London market. If 
there is any caricature in this sketch 
«1 shall submit to'do pcnaucc iu the 
pillory. 

I think I have now bored you suffi¬ 
ciently with railway matters: being 
a literary character, yon may Hke to 
know how I otherwise employ my 
time. Imprimi»y I have not attended 
a single debate in the House of Com¬ 
mons. It Is qnite enough to spell 
one’s way through tho dreary colnnins 
of the iSmes after the matutinal inaf- 
fin, without exposing the mind to the 
cme^ties of a Maynooth debate, or the 
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a suriimer’s night, the evif becomes 
serious when you arc surrounded with. 

hole. i.«‘or<\a of these diintiiutivc ver¬ 
min, singing iu your cars, .buzzing in 
your hair, aud^lighting incessantly oii^ 
your face. In vain you tum aside,'in 
hopes to get rid of the nuisance. Go 
where you will, a yerfect cloud of 
midges keeps hovering round yoijr 
head, each tiny bloodsucker soundin& 
lus diminutive bom, in tbe fril! and 
)>crfect belief that he discourses most 
excellent music. Even so, iu I.<OQdon, 
arc you surronnded with these ^dlo- 
sophers of the Cider-cellar, xheir 
works stare you every where iu the 
face; the magazines abound with their 
wit; tb^ir songs, consisting for the 
mo^ part prurient pai-odics, are 
resonant Throughout tho purlieus of 
Covalt Garden. What is worse than 
all, they hove wriggled themselves 

M 
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iuto asortof monopoly of the tboatrea, 
p^naded the public ta caj^hier Shake- 
apeaiv, who i& now utterly out of date, 
aud to instal in hie place a certain 
Mr J. li. IMaucbo as the leading; awan 
of the Tliamea. In giving him this 
prominent place, I merely eclio the 
opinions of his compeers, who w’ith 
much modesty, but at the same time 
with praiseworthy cuudour, Lave 
acknowledged his pre-eniincMicc in the 
modem walk of the drama, aud with 
him they decline coinjK'tilioii. The 
newllcimmout mid Fletehcr,J. Taylor 
and Albert Smith, lOs^piircs, tims bear 
testimony to Ids merits iu one of their 
inimitable prologues: 

<< * Fair One w'lih Golden Locksno, 
30U ^von't di>— 

Planchl has taken the shine out of you: 
Who runs uith urn, it may be safely 
reckon’d, 

WhateVr ttie odds, must eomc in ‘ a bad 
second/ ’* 

Ben Jonson never penned a more 
delicate or classical compliineiit, albeit 
it haltclh a little. 1/Ot us then sub¬ 
mit to the iietter jiidgmeut of our 
brethi'cn, and boM' down jeoniis- 
cuotuly lieforc any brazen calf whlrh 
their eager idolatry may rear. 
London promulgate the law of letters, 
as well as the statutes of the land. 
Tlicrefoi'c, say I, away wUli Komeo, 
and give us ('indercUa ; banisli Ham¬ 
let, aiui welcome Sieciniig IWauty; 
let the Tei»i)est make room for For- 
tuuio ; and Venice Preserved for the 
gentle GracioHa aud Peveinet! I>o 
yon, Bogle, disencumber your study 
as fast as yon can of the.se alisiud 
busts of the older dramatists, now Ht 
for nothing but targct.s in a sliooting- 
gallery. I'llug the etiigies, one and 
All, into the area; and let ns see, in 
Dioir stead, each on its appropriate 
^pedestal, with some culinary garland 
round the head, new stucco casts of 
J. R. Plandid, Albert Smith, aud 
Gilb^ ii-Beckett, Ks^iuires. 

A^r all, is it to be wondered at if 
the pobUc lackoth novelty? Sbake- 
tpeare has had possession of the stage 
nearly two centuries—quite 
«mugb, one would think, to pacify 
his unconscicmablc 3/amv. We have 
|>e6n dosed with his dramas from our 
youth upwards. Two geueratious of 
the race U. Kean have, in oar own 


day, perished, after a series of air- 
stabs, ni>on Boswortli field. We have 
seen twenty difiereut Hamlets a[»pcar 
upon the damp chill platform of Klsi- 
nore, and fully as many Romeos in 
the sunny streets of \'erona. The 
nightingale in the iiomegranate-tree 
was beginning to sing hoarsely ^d out 
of tune; therefore it was full time that 
our cars should t>c dieted wiih other 
sounds. Well, no sooner was the 
wish expressed, than we were pre- 
Hcuted with “ Nina Sforza,'^ the 
lA'gcnd of Florence,'^ and several 
other ilrauuvs of the highest class. 
Slfvridan Knowles and Sir Kdwurd 
Bulwer Lytton prv)fejs>ed theuisiives 
ready to adudiuster any amount of 
Ibod to the cniviug aj>j»etUc of tlic ago 
—but aii in vain. Tragedy was not 
what we wanted—nor comedy—no, 
nor even passable niciodruina. Wo 
sighed f<»rsuiiietliiiigof amon* I'tliere.i) 
sort, and—laud we the giKis!—the 
luiuiuii hasde<eeuded in showers. Go 
into any of tlie London the* ires now, 
mid the following is your bill of faro, 
hiiiries yon have by .scores in tlesU- 
colmired tights, siiangles, and paucity 
of petticoats; guoiiics of every de- 
seriptiou, from the gigantic glittering 
diamond U'ctle, to tlic grotOMpie ami 
dusky tailpole. Kpicenc princes, 
w hoso taper iiinbs and swelling biist» 
are well worth the scrutiny of the 
o^Hira- gliis.s—drag) ui.s vomiting nt 
onci‘ red tittine^> ami witticl<»im» about 
the fountains in Tr^ifalgar Square— 
Dan GWmnell figuring in the fea¬ 
thers ofa Milesian owl—.and the Stweii 
Champions of Christendom stuukiiig 
cigars upon tiio parafKda of Hanger- 
ford Bridge! All liie.se things4iave 
I seen, Bogle, yea, and cheered them 
to the echo, iu company with some 
thousand Cockneys, oil aga}>e at the 
glitter of tinselled pasteboard, luid 
the glories of tlic Cathariue-whecl.. 
Such is the intellectual banquet which 
Loudon, queen of literature, presents 
to her fastidious children! 

The form of dramatic composition 
DOW most ill voguo is the bnrlcMiue; 
or, in the la^tfage of the great 
Plancbe, the OTiginal, grand, comic, 
romautic, operatic, mdo-dnimatie, 
fairy cxtravagaiua! ” There is a tiUe 
for you, that would have put Polonius 
to tho blush. I have Invcstod some 
three sliiUings in the pnrchaae of ^ve* 
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ral oftb«se works, !n order that I might 
study at Icifluro the bold aud briiliaiit 
wit, the elegant language, and the in¬ 
genious metaphors whidi had ontraii- 
cesd mo when! heard them uttered from 
the stage. I am now tolerably master 
of the subject, and therefore Ixig leave, 
before condescending upon dcdails, to 
liaiid you a recipe for the concoction 
of one of these delectable dishes. 
Take my advice, and mak(; the expe¬ 
riment yout'self. Ked Kidiiig-llood, 
1 think, is still a virgin story; but, 
unhfss you make liastc, she will l)C 
snapped up, for they are raj)iilly ex- 
liau-sting the stores of the “ Contes des 
/Vi'S.” Alexander will probably give 
you sometliing for it, or you can try 
our old friend Miller at "the (ireen. 
*l'lie process is shortly this. Select a 
fjury tsUe, or a chapter from tlie 
Arabian Nigltts; write out the dra- 
rnntm pusottoi, takhig care that 3 *ou 
biivt* plenty of superuaturnls. genii, 
dves, gnomes, ghouls, or vamfiiivs, to 
fUiike up a conipeUtnt corps de tmiUi; 
work out your diiilogue in ^lij>Hhod 
verse, witli as mucli slang repartee as 
you possibly can cram in, and let 
oTery couplet contain eithci* a pun or 
soineinuueiido upon the passing events 
of the day. U’liis ia London is cou- 
nidered as tbc lilghest s^J^des of wit, 
aud scl<loui fails to bring down thre** 
distinct rounds of a]>plausc from the 
gallerie.s. I fear ytm may be train- 
inelled a little by tiie scaiituu'ss of 
local allusions, llungerford Ifridge 
aud Trabilgar Square, as 1 have al¬ 
ready hinted, have kept tlie Cockiiteya 
in roOrs of laughter for years, and ai*c 
dragged forward with unrcicutiug 
porseveranoe, but still undiininUhcd 
oiTcct, ineiu^ successive extravaganza. 
1 susj>cct you will find that the popu¬ 
lace of (ibisgow are less easy to be 
tiekUMl, and somewhat jealous of 
quips at tbetr famUiar haunts. How¬ 
ever, don't be down-hearted. Go 
boldly at the Gorbals, theOoosedubs, 
and the great chimney-stalk of St 
Roliox; it is impossible to preilict 
how boldly the municipal pulse may 
bound beneath the mjessure of a dex¬ 
terous linger. you must com¬ 

pose some stanzas, as vapid as you 
please, to bo sung by the leading 
virgin iupantaloons; <»*, what is better 
•till, a few parodies adapted to the 
most popular airs. I see a fine fidd 


for your ingenuity in the Jacobite 
relics; they arc entwined with our 
most sacred national rceolUictions, and 
therefore may be desecrated at will. 
Never lose sight for a moment of the 
manifold advantages derivable from 
a Irec use of the trap-door and the 
flying-wires; throw'iu a transparency, 
an Klysiati field, u dissolving view, 
and a miniature Vesuvius, aud 

** My basnet to a ’prentice cap. 

Lord Surrey’s o'er the Till,” 

you will take all Glasgow by storm, 
and stand liencefurward crowned as 
the 3 'oung Eurijudes of the M'^est. 

You and 1, in the course of our 
early German studies, lighted, os I 
can well remember, upon the Phan- 
tasus of Ludwig Tiock. 1 attribute 
youj’loss of the first prize in the Moral 
IMiilosophy class to the enthusiasm 
with which you threw yourself into 
his glorious Blimlx‘.ardan<lFortuuatns. 
In truth itw’allike hemng the tales 
of childhood told anew, only with a 
manlier tone, and a clearer and more 
diguilicd purixise. How' lucidly the 
early, half-forgStten images w'erc re¬ 
stored under the touch of that inimit¬ 
able arti^■t! Wh-at a luxury it was 
to revel with the first favourites of 
our childhood, now developed 
into full life, and strength, and 
stately beauty! With these be¬ 
fore us, how' could ^ve dare be infidels 
and rocreant.s to our earlier faith, or 
smile ill scorn at tbe fanciful loves 
iuid cheriblicd dro.ams of iufaucy? 
Siii h were our feelmgs, nor could it 
well be otherwise ; ror Tieck was, and 
is, a i>oet of the highest grade—not a 
play wiiglit and systomatiejest-huntcr; 
aud would as soon have put tbith his 
hand in impious challenge against the 
Ark, as have stooi)e(Uo become a buf¬ 
fooning pander to the idle follies of 
the million. It renuiined for Eng¬ 
land—^great and classic England—no, 
by heavens ! I will not -do her that 
wrong—but for London, and Loudon 
ortku /—I believe that is the proper 
phrase—after having exhausted every 
other sniyoct of parody, sacred and 
profane, to invade the sanctuary of 
childhood, and vulgarize the veiy 
earliest impressions which are con¬ 
veyed to the infant. Are not tlie men 
who sit down deliberately to such a 
task more culpable than even tbe 
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nursery jade who administers gin and 
opium to her cimrge, in order that slie 
may steal to the back-door undis¬ 
turbed, and there indulge in surrepti¬ 
tious dalliance with the dustman? 
Far better had they stuck to their old 
trade of twisting travesties from 
Shakespeare for the amusement of 
elderly idiots, than attempted to peo¬ 
ple Fairyland with the palpable deni¬ 
zens of St Giles. The Seven Cham¬ 
pions of Christendom, indeed I They 
may well lay claim to the title of 
Champions of Cockneydom incarnate, 
setting forth on their licmic quest 
from the rendezvous in the Seven 
Dials. 

Let us look a little into their indi¬ 
vidual feats, although I must needs 
say, that the whole of those produc¬ 
tions bear a marvellous resemblance 
to each other. There Is no more 
variety in any of thorn than can be 
found in the copious advertisements of 
the Messrs Doudnev. Still, it cannot 
bat be that some gems shall scintillate 
more than others, or, at all events, 
be of coarser and duller water. With 
conscious impartialltV, and without 
imputing the paini of slang to any 
particular individnal, I shall give the 
precedence to Gemini, and jheir last 


approved duodecimo.. Messre Taylor 
and Smith have bestowed upon tim 
public three dramas—towit, Valentine 
aud Orson, Whittington and his Cat, 
and Cinderella. I have not been for¬ 
tunate enough to meet with the earlier 
portions of this trilogy; bnt 1 have 
got by me Cinderella, of which title 
the authoi’8, with characterhtiic purity, 
confess 

" ’Twonld be proper«r 
To say, * La Cenerentola,’ from the 
opera.** 

You shall have a specimen, Bogle, 
of this extremely racy production, 
which I strongly recommend you to 
keep in view ns a model. You can¬ 
not have forgotten the tale of the poor 
deserted maiden, whoso loneliness is 
4hns touchingly described— 

“From picker, tongs, und kitchen stovf# 
To flu* iiPgh'Ctod collap. 

Is all the change I e\er know— 

Ob, hapless Cinderella! *’ 

But dear Cindeivllar Is not doomed 
to mourn in dli^t and ashes for ever. 
A ]»rlnie is coining to her rescue, but 
in disguise, having changed suits with 
his own valet. Let us mark the luim- 
iier of his introduction to the uiterest- 
ing family of the Baron :— 


** jBaron.—The Baron Solduff, Baroness, and Missca! 

I thought the Prineo w'»s here! ( To Ciniierrlla.) Tull me who this is. 
Hodo. — {Bowing.) I'm but a humble borvaiit of his Jlighness. 

Baron .—Where is he ? 

Rodo.-^ Sir, he waits down-stairs from shyness. 

.Baron.—Give him the Baron’s compliments, who begs 
To this^oor ball he’ll stir his princely pegs. 

{o. Exit Ronoi.pn, having. 

(To mustmas.) Now change your costumes, (piiek as y<m aro able. 

And be in readiness to wait at tabic; 

Here are the pantry keys, (throws th«m up,) and there tho cellar's. 

Now, try aud look distingue —that's good fellows. 

* • [l. Exeunt musicians. 

Raroneu .—^Vhat will the Browns say when this visit's told of ? 

*l*is a new era for the house of Soldoff! 


QUABTETTE.—The Baron, BAnoNEs.<!, CiNDEnELi.A, and Patchovlia. 

Aim _' The Campbells art coming.'' 

The Prince is a-coming, oh dear, oh dear, 

Tho Prince is a-coming, oh dear 1 
Tho Prince is a-ooming, with piping and drumming. 

The Prince is a-coming, oh dear, oh dear 
To. A grand march. Some hunters appear marching in at the door^ when 
^ CAPiLLAias, tn the duealcapt puts his head in at the entrance and shouts. 

old hard 1 {musie and procession stop.) Come back, you muff*, that'i 
not correct, 

Yoti*ro sp^iog a magnificent effect 
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I>own those two staircases youVe got to go, 

A la * The Daughter of St ^rk,’ you know. 

[c. They retire. 

B'tron. _That was tho Prince who showM hU face just now. 

Baronets .—What a fme voice! 

Itonde.^ What eyes! 

Patch. _ And what a brow! 

Cin. _ {aside.) To my mind, as a casual spectator. 

If that's the Prince, he’s very like a wuter. 


[March begins again. A grand procession enters the gaUery^ and deploying in 
centre, proceeds down the two etaircaees simultaneously. Pages with hawks 
their wrists. Hunters with dead gam'’, deer, herons, wild'dueks, ^e. Men- 
Arms. Bnunere with the Prince's Arms, Ladies and Cavaliers. Flower- 
girls Strewing fiowers. 11 oDOJ.rn w/«/t wand. QAriLs.k\nz us the Prince. His 
train held up by two diminutive pages. 


Cupil. _(a^ soon as he reaches the stage, advancing to the front is almost tripped up 

by the pages vnismannging his train. He turns round sharply.) 

If you do that again, you’ll get a whipping; 

It won’t do for a Duke to ho caught tripping. 

Let our train go. f.Soms of the procession are moving off. r. 

What nr»« you at ? Dear, dear! 

We don’t mean th«*it train theTc, but th’is train here. 

{Ponding to the train of his robe, ike pages leave their hold of ft.) 

Daron.—Tliis princely visit is a coudoscension— 

Cajiil. —No%v don’t— 

Baroness.—{curt.drs) A grace to which we'vo no preteusio^ 

C'apil _Hloss me ! 

Patch.—^curtseying) An honour not to bo believed. 

Cupil. — Oil, I>ord ! 

Patch. — {curtseying) A favour thankfully received. 

Barou.~{bowii\g again) 'I'liis princely visit— 

Ctpil. — (impattruflg) YouVo said that before. 

Gammon ! We know we’re a tremendous boro. 

Were a plain man, and don’t like all this fuss; 

Accept our game, but don't make game of us. 

(Looking about him.) 

Well, Uaron, these arc comfortable quarters, 

{£j:amining RondeUtia and Patchoulia^ 

• A nd you hang out two very * plummy * daughters. 

Jlonde .—What wit! 

Patch _ AVhat humour ! 

Cin. — (aside) And what language—' plummy!' 

Cupil .—We like your wife, too. Tho' not young she's ‘crummy.* 

Cm.— (askU) And ‘ crummy,’ too. Well, these arc odd words, very ! 

I’m sure they’re not in Johnson’s Dictionary. • 

• (Attendant ( 4 rou's open door, t..} 

Atten _Wittles is on the table. 

Baron.—(interrupting him) Hush, you lout. 

He means, your grace, the banquet waits without 
If at our humble board you'll deign to sit ? 

CapU. —Oh, I’m not proud. I’ll peck a little bit. 

Baron .—For your attendants— 

CapU .— '' Don’t mind them at alt. 

Sti(‘k the low fellow's in tho servants' hall. 

Baron.—(presenting the Baroness for Oipillaire to take to dinner.) 3 fy wife. 
Coptt.—No, no, old chap, you take the mother. 

Young 'uns for me (takes Patchoulia under one arm.) 

Here’s one, (takes Rondeletia,) 

And here’s another. 
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\A$ they are yoiny otU (l.) the PHittcr.,/oryettinff hinteelf, paewt Ite/ore CAriLi.Ai&B. 

Capil. —Halloa! T\'here are you shoriup to^ you scrub ? 

Now for pot-luck, and w-oe betide the grub.” 

Match mo that, Bogle, if 3'ou can I Tliere is wit, genius, and polish for 
you! No wonder tiiat the “ School for Scandal ” has l^en drivcu oil' the 6cld, 
But wc must positively indulge ourselves with a love scene, wore it merely to 
qualify the convtilsions into which wc have l)ccii thrown by the humour of 
these funny fellow's. Mai*k, learn, and understand how ladies arc to be wooed 
aud woo— 

** (Enter Phince RouoLrii.) 1.. 

Jlodo —Hows this—what, tears!—Enuiigh to float :i frigate! 

Pateh _Sir 1 

Pondtt .— Sir! 

Rodo .— Oh, it’s the valet tliey look big at! 

Come, what's the row ?—i>cacc-makcr’s iny capacity. 

Rowh .—Low wretch! 

Patch — I shudder, inan, at your audacity! 

How dure you iiiterfore *twi\t your superiors ? 

Rodo ,—'Twas pity ! 

Ronde .— Gracious! pity from inferiors ! 

Rytdo, —Nay, dry jour eyes, your quarrel's cause' I've found, 

(finfjf) Oh, 'tis love, *tis love, ‘lis love that makes tJu* world go round 
The Prince is a sad dog. he'll pop away, 

And bag you ten and tw’cnfy hearts a-day; 

Knocks ladies down like utne-pins. with a look. 

And worst of all ran not be brought to hook. 

He sha'n't dim those e\es long, my darlings, Biiall he ? 
patch .— yc»« mul Jixmhy! 

Rortte .— 'Vhy, you maniac valet! 

Patch. —Why, you inqjertinoDt piece of pretension ! 

Rotide .—To call him man would be a coude»ccnsiuii. 

A valet, paugh ! (f/otiif/.) 

Prince .— A clear case of cold shoulder. 

Patch ,—Well have you trounced, e'er you're a minute older! 

lE.ceunf Roxorlktia aud PATcnoei.u. (u.) 
Prince —(n.) But listen, for a moment. No, they're gone, 

Well, this is Cocker's old rule, * set down one.* 

I had no notion, while I was genteel, 

How very small indeed a man may feel. 

I've made what Capillaire calls u * diskivery.’ 

1 wonder what’s my >aluc out of livery ! 

But here coroes humble little Cinderella (r) ; 

I feel I love her—let’s see, shall I tell her ? 

[^Enter CiNneitcLLA. 

Cin. —I’ve taken tip the coffee, not too soon. 

And made all tidv for the afternoon. 

I think— 

Prince — What do you think, you littlo gipsy ? 

Oin .—I think the Prince and Pa are getting tipsy. 

Prince —Well, darling, here 1 am again you see. 

Cin.—You don’t mean you were waiting here for me ? 

Prince —Yes, but I was though; and can’t you guess why ? 

Cin. —Y’ou tliought that I popp’d out upon the sly ? 
pi^ee —I have a secret for you—I’m in love! 
ctk — (dolefully) Who with ? 

Prince .— * With yon—fact! There’s my hand and gloTo— 

Do you return my passion and forgive me ? 

Ctn.«—I never do return what people give me. 

Prince.—Then keep my heart! 

Cin^ Mine kicks up such a bohhery, 

111 give it youj exchange, you know, *b no robbery. 
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Prince —Well wed next wcok.>>.a h<!A8o 1*11 see about. 
CHh. _l*d go with you—but I’ve no Sunday out.” 


Beaumont and Fletcher, did I say? 
Rather Ovid and Tibullus. What a 
bcantifid picture of inoocence is con¬ 
veyed in that suggestive line— 

'' You thought that I popp'd out upon 
the sly! ” 

• 

It is too natural for fiction. It must 
a reimnisceucc of departed bliss—a 
sigh wflft<*d from the strwn-door of a 
fiintished I<idging>hotKsc iu Blooms¬ 
bury, when our authors plied the 


bistoury at Guy’s. Bogle, if you 
ever should l>e in love, take a Icason 
from those great masters, and your 
suit is sure to prosper. Not a serv¬ 
ing-maid in the Saltmarket but must 
yield to such fervid and impassioned 
eloquence. 

Talking of songs, I shall just give 
you the interesting ditty with which 
1 his excellent extravaganza concludes. 
I'hcro is a fine moral in it, which you 
will do well to lay to heart. 


“CiannRKLi.A sinpe. 

M’hon lords shall fall before my throne, 

And dare not call flftir souls their own. 

On my slippery psith, lest I should fall, 

ril think on the coal-iiolc, and sing so ^ali— 

With my slipper so fine. 

Tra-la,Tra.U! 
GoBGEOrS Tahleaij. * 


f CurMiM falU.'' 


Yes! there can be little do»jbt that, 
after all, the (.'oal-hole is flu ir genuine 
AganipjK*. 

W'uultl you like to have a .slight 
specimen of i’ljinclu*, by way of 
change? Tt is not fair to give an en¬ 
tire monopoly to Mesi^rs Taylor and 
Smith, how ever eminent their 4lescrt.«, 
so let ns de<Ucute a moment lo the 


substitute for Shakespeare. J'rom six 
fairy’ dramas, coiniwscd by the "Witty 
A\’izard, I shall select Grax'liisa and 
l*er< inet.'’ A very sliort. sample w ill, 
1 opine, conviiye you that his popu¬ 
larity is as deserved as it assureiily is 
exten.sive. Hasten we, then, to tlie 
glorious tonruanK‘iit of the Cockneys. 


“ Ktitn' (r.) //*•' K>.no, ITerahh, Nohhg, anil Ladies of i!u< CouH, the Six Knights, 
riz.: — Silt IIkocnt CiUQVi^, Knight of the Lull and Mouth; Sih Lad Lane, 
Knight of tho Su.'an uitk Two Kt:cks i Sir S.now Hill, of the Sai'acen's 

; Sir LnnoATR Him., Knight of the Iklle Sauvoge ; Sm Fleet Street, 
KaigUi of the JRolt^in-7'un; and Sib ('iiahino Cross, Knight of the Golilen Cross. 

Cnoiius. 

To the Gag Tournament.') 

Xo the gay tournament 
I'lie Qiioeii of Beauty goes; 

He shall gain a prize fn>m her 
Who mobt his couragi* shows— 

Singing, ringing, * Though others fair may ho, 

Kolnidy, nobody, can be compared to tliee ! ’ 

<?roj 7 .—Soon will the conqueror, 

. With trojihy and with wreath. 

Kneel on his bende<i knee 
My throne low bom'ath— 

Singing, singing, * Though others fiur may be, 

Nobody, nobody can be compared with me.* 

Kintj, Lord and Graciosa, (ase(f«>) 

Bold must the champion bo 
Who can that boost muntain ; 

He, for audacity, • 

The prize must surely gain, 

Smnging, hanging on the highest tree, 

For such u lie, such a lie, he deserves to be. 

Cko .—To the gay tournament, &c* 


[Exeunt, (u.) 
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ScsHB IV. TiLT-rAHO OF THB Palage. The Lists set out for a Toumameyit. 
Throne for the Queen of Beauty j another for the Kino j o Chair of State for 
the PniMCBSS. Pavilions of the Knights-ChaUengerSy ^e. 

Gboonon, Kino, Gbaciosa, Knights, Courtiers, Guards, Heralds, 4 'C,, discovered. 
Herald. —O yes! O yes I O yes! take notice, pray. 

Here are six noble knights, in arms to*day; 

Who swear, that never yet was lady seen 
So lovely as our new-clocted Queen! 

Agunst all comers they will prove ’tis so. 

Oh yes! oh yes! oh yes ! 

Kilter Pebciket (l.) m Green Armour. 

Per.-^ I say, oh no! 

Grog. —Who’s this Jack in the green ? 

Gra. [tOfWe] Sure, I know >\ho! 

King. —Do you know what you say ? 

Per. _ And mean it, too! 

King. —How! come to court, and say just w^t y ou mean ! 

You're a Green Knight, indeed! 

Per .— Sir Turnharo Green! 

Of Brentford’s royal house a prineely .sfi(»n, 

Knight of its ancient order, the lied hion; 

Baron of Hammerstnitb, a Count of Kew, 
htarquis of Kensington, and L<ird Unons uho. 

But all these titles willingly 1 waive 
For one more dear—Fair Graciosa's slave! 

1 *U prove it, on the creit of great or small, 

She's Beauty’s Queen, who hf)ld’» my heart in thru!!. 

And Grognon U a fuul and ugly witch I 
—If youro a gentleman, behave as tich ! 

.Per. —Come one, come all! here, 1 throw Ui»M’n iny gage ! 

King —A green gage, seemingly! 

Grog. — 1 choke with rage! 

To arms! my knights! 

[ The Knights enter thAr VuiiVnms. 

Gra.—. ril bet a crown he mills 'em! ♦ 

King —Laisscz Allcr! That's go it, if it kills 'em!" 


I have no paticiutc for snch pitiful 
slaver! And yet this is the sort of 
trash which half London is ducking 
nightly to see, and for which the glo- 
riou® Knglish drama has been disetu d- 
ed and disdained! 

I lay down my pen in utter w’eari- 
ncs3 of the flesh. The jingle of that 


last jargon is still liugiiig in my* cars; 
ami in order lo get rid of it—for if 
I do iiol spcetlily, 1 am booked as a 
Bauldie for life—I shall stc]) down to 
AstleyV, ami refresh my British feel¬ 
ings by beholtihig Air Goinersal over- 
Ihrowm (for the twentieth time this 
season) upon the field of Waterloo. 
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rBIEBTS, WO^fEN, AND FAMILIES. 


Tms rcm.iikablc book contains a 
denunciation, by an angry and an able 
man, of some of iiio most pressing 
practical evils of tlio Koninn Catholic 
system. The celibacy .of the priest- 
liood, tlic mysteries ol the confessional, 
the usiir}»ali»*ns of ju’iohlly diixction 
in the economy of families, in tlie 
control of women, and In the edtiea- 
tion cif children—lln'se arc tlie objects 
against uliieh the hUtorian of France 
non directs the arrows of his iinllgim- 
tion, ami wliich he seeJsS to drive 
from aiming his coiintruneii by his 
earnest and energclic attacks. TIis 
liO'<tility has prohahly been prompted, 
ill iiart, hy llie slrtnig feelings of 
jejiUiusy at present existing in Frauec 
between the I’niver-'itles and the 
Chnreh. Itnt his Mork is not pidfess- 
cdly, nor jn-ineipally, directed to that 
subjei t <if eonlro\ersy. Jt embraces 
a larger ipie^tKin. atleeting the vari¬ 
ous relations of private life, ami not 
coiiliiied to one fnnn or jihnsis of 
fanaticism. It deserves the anxious 
consideration <if all who are ilJtere^ted 
in the progl•e■*^ of Kuropean civiliza¬ 
tion, and may teach a valuable lej«>on 
to many who nia)’, at first siglit, seem 
to be far nunoved fiMin the mischief 
•w hich it seeks to remedy. 

For centuries jiast, it may be ^slid, 
that the p’cat disease of France lia.s 
been the disorder in its domestic rela¬ 
tions. 'riuit. amidst the general sur¬ 
render of itr* upper classes in former 
1inic.stole\ity, “aiidsoinethingmore,” 
there were many exceptions of fuinily 
happiness and jiurity, is as cert.ain a.s 
that human nature, in its w’orst stuto 
of depravif}', w ill c\ er assert its better 
tendencies, and give indications of the 
ethereal source from which it has 
spntug. Hut, that the prevailing tone 
of those who ought to have given the 
tone to otber.s, was long of the most 
lax or licentious character, admits of 
little donbt; nor is it W'ondcrfnl that 
public corruption and anarchy should 
have follow'cd fast ujioii tlie dissolu¬ 
tion of private restraints. The same 
form of the evil may not now exist; 
but the book before us exhibits 
proofs that there is still a want of 


that harmony in conjugal life that 
is essential as tlie foundation of 
solid virtue and social prosperity. 
The bnsband and the wife are still 
separated from each other; not, it 
may be, by a lover, but by a priest. 

*Tlicvc is the same want of sympa¬ 
thy as ever, the same mutual alien¬ 
ation of hearts, the same absence 
of that kiudly agency of mind on 
mind, w'hich is needed to strengthen 
the intellect of the wornAii and to 
jiurify the spirit of the man. It is 
this state of things Ibut has roused 
the energies of a wriler not remark¬ 
able for his prejudices against the 
Catholic chnrch in her earlier con¬ 
stitution, but who thinks he sees her 
now' at his own door, imdei*mining 
honselivild authority, aud stealing 
from every man the affections of those 
who are united to him by the tender- 
cst ties, and 'wlioin be cannot cease 
to lo^e, even when his love has 
ceased to be rgturucil. 

2 Hiclielct‘> book is divided into three 
jiurts. The first treats of “ IJirec- 
lion,*’ or spiritual superintiuidciice in 
the. seventeenth century; containing a 
liistorical view* of clerical infliiewco 
during that jieriod; and mere partlcn- 
larly of the policy ami power of the 
Jesuits. The second discusses the 
cliaracirr of “Direction" in general, 
and particularly in the iiiucteenth 
eentnry. The third is specially dc- 
y>ted to the subject “ Of the Family," 
and winds up the work, by i«howing 
tlte operation of the poison in the 
most vital part of the frame. 

'J lie prelace to the first edition 
contains powerful passages. AVo ex¬ 
tract some of the b^st of them from 
the English translation by Mr Cocks, 
which is sufficiently respectable for 
our prescut purpose. 

“ The question is about our family l 
—that sacred asylum in which we all 
desire to seek the repose of the heart, 
when our endeavours have proved fyuit- 
less, and our illusions are no more. 
We return exhausted to the domestic 
hearth; but do we' find there the Repose 
•we sigh for ? 


MicHiLST, (J.) Du Pritre de, la Femme, de la FamtZ^e. 1846. Priests, Wo¬ 
men, and FamUies. By J. Michblst. Translated by O. Cocks. London: Long¬ 
mans. 
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** ns not dissemble^ bnt seknow- 
)ec^ to ourselves how things are: 
there is in our family a sad diifereiice 
of sentiment, and the most serious of all. 

” We may speak to our mothers, 
wives, and daughters, on any of the 
subjects which form the topics of our 
conversation with indifferent p^sons, 
such as business or the news of tlu* day, 
but never oti subjects that, affect the, 
heart and moral life, such as eternity, 
religion, the soul, and God. 

“ Choose, for instance, the moment 
when we naturallr feel disposed to medi¬ 
tate with otir family in common thought, 
some quiet evening at the faraily-tabie; 
venture oven there, in your own house, 
at your own fireside, to say one word 
about these things j your mother sadly 
shakes her head, your wUe contradicts 
you 5 your daughter, by her very silence, 
shows her disapprobation. Tiu*y are on 
one side of the table, and you on the 
other—and alone. 

“ One would .think that in the midst 
of them, and opposite you. was seated 
an invisible pt'rsnnago to contradict 
whatever yon »noy any. 

" But how can we be astonished at 
this state of our family? (hir wives 
and daughters are brought up and go¬ 
verned by our cne7nie8 / 

* * * * 

** Our enemies, I repeat it, in a more 
direct sense, as they are naturally eu- 
vious of marriage and family life. This, 

1 know full well, is rather tlieir misfor¬ 
tune titan their fault. An old lifeless 
system, of mechanical functions, can 
want but lifeless partisans. Nature, 
however, reclaims Ikt rigiits : they fcgj 
painfully that family is denied them, 
and they console themselves 0 }ily by 
Crou^lm^ ours. 

* « « * 

“ This lifeless spirit, let us call it by 
its real name, Jesuitism, formerly neu¬ 
tralized by the different manners of liv¬ 
ing, of the orders, corporatir>ns, and re¬ 
ligions parties, is now the common spirit 
which clergy imbibes through a spe¬ 
cial education, and which its chiefs 
make no difficulty in confessing. A 
bishop has said, * We are Jesuits, idl Je¬ 
suits ;' and nobody has contradicted him. 

** The greater part, however, are less 
fraak: Jesuitism acts powerfully through 
the medium of those 'who are supposed 
to be#trangera to it; namely, the SuU 
picians, who educate the clergy, the Ig* 
norantins, who instruct the people, and 
the lAzari?t«, who direct six thousand 
Sisters of Charity, and have in their 


bands the hospitals, schools, eliarity- 
offices, &c. 

So many establishments, so much 
money, so many pulpits fur preaching 
aloud, so many confessionals for whis¬ 
pering, the education of two hundred 
thousand boys|^and six hundred thop^ 
sand girls, the maiuCgement of several 
millions of W'omen, form tog<*tbcr a 
powerful niaohino. The unity it pos¬ 
sesses in our days might, one would sup- 
post', alarm the state. This is so far 
from being the case, that whilst the 
state prohibits association among the 
laity, u lias encouraged it among the 
ecclesiastics. It has allowed them to 
form a most dangcroiK foiiting among 
the poorer cla.sscs, the union of work¬ 
men, aiiprenticc-Uouses. association of 
servants who arc accountable to priests, 
&c. &c. 

‘‘ I'nity of action, and tlie monopoly of 
association, are certainly tw'o pow'vrfiit 
lever^. 

V « V • 


'“That which constitute.^ the *jra\ity 
of this ago, 1 may e^ en say its It itiiu'ss, 
id con»ci<‘ntious work, %\hich pri»m<ites 
att<*nlivcly the common work of Im- 
manlty. and fncilit.'it(>s at its ow n e.xpcnse 
the work of the future. 1 bir foref,ah(‘rN 
dreamed much,and disputctl much. But 
we are laluturcrs, and this is th<' reason 
why our furrow lias liccn blcs-ed. Tin* 
soil which the inid«lle*ag<‘.s h ft ns still 
co>cred with brutnble.s, has produced by 
oiir efforts so plentii’iil a harvest, that it 
already envelope.s, and will pr<*senily 
hide tlu' old inanimate po.stt)int e.xpected 
to stop ti^e jdoiigh. 

** And it is brcau«e we are workmen, 
and return home fatigued every even¬ 
ing, that we need more than others the 
repose of the heart. Our board and 
fireside must again become our owm; wo 
must no longer find, lnst<>ad of repofM>, 
at home, tli*' old dispute w hii h has been 
nettled by science and the world; nor 
hear from our wife or child, im our pil¬ 
low, a lesson learnt by heart, and tho 
words of another man. 

“ Women follow' willingly the strong. 
How comes it, then, that in tliiz ease 
they have followed the weak ? 

** It mu.st be that tiiere is an art which 
gives strength t.o the weak. This dark 
art, which consists in suvpriring, fasci¬ 
nating, lulling, and annihilating &c will, 
has been investigated by me in this vo- 
Jume. The aeventeeth century had the 
theory of it, and oura continttes the 
practice.’* 

We shall not follow the writer In 
his jeview of Jesuitical infiuenccs in 
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the seventeenth century, though it 
coataiDB much that might excite re* 
mark and deserve attention. We 
hasten to tlic more urgent question— 
the state of matters as they exist at 
the present liour. 

-The root of the €v8, as Michelet 
thinks, lies in the jx)sitioD of the 
priesthood. We arc far from adopt¬ 
ing all his views, and would <U;clinc 
any indiscriminate condemnation of a 
body of men wlio, under atiy form of 
Christianity, must do good in many 
<]unrters, and must eontnin nnmeroiis 
examples of faithfid and lervent j>icty. 
lint in 80 far as the system of the 
Ilomish chui-cli is vicious and inju¬ 
rious, it is of vital nioiiient that wc 
should trace tlie ofl'cet to its cause. 
Much evil, we think, is aacribable to 
the doctrines of that chiirrh, and of 
ever}’ otJier that too higliU'exalts the 
]»owerH and fiiiirtiuns (»f the prigst as 
coin]>arc(l with the jieoplc. But, dis¬ 
missing these for the present, tlic 
peculiar discipline of the Jtoinish sys¬ 
tem de.sen’os our iinmediate eonsi- 
(leratioii; and here our attention is 
first attracted by a striking charac¬ 
teristic, the fKLiBACY of tlie clergy. 
Lot us hear how so important a pe¬ 
culiarity is tiiouglit to ojK'rate by this 
acute ubser\er:— 

Wo think, without enunrorating the 
too well.knuwit inconveuionees of their 
pr<>sont state, that if Uie priest Is to ad¬ 
vise tlie family, it is good for him to 
know what a family is; that as a mar¬ 
ried man (or a widower, which would 
be still better,) of a mature age and ex¬ 
perience, one who has loveil and suf¬ 
fered, and whom domestic afleetions 
hare enlightened upon the mysteries of 
moral life, which are not to be learned 
by guessing, he would jiossoss at the 
same time more affection, and more 
wisdom. 

« * * « 

** Why torment a blind man by speak¬ 
ing to him of colours! Ho answers 
vaguely; ocea.sionally be may guess 
pretty nearly; but how can it be helped ? 
he cannot see. 

** iind do not think that the feelings 
of the heart can be guessed at. more 
easily. A man without wife or child 
might study the mysterious working of 
a family in books and the world for ten 
thousand years without ever knowing 
one word abouf them. Look at these 
men: it is neither time, opportunity 
,nor i)soUky> that they lack to acquire 


knowledge; they pass their lives with 
women who tell them more than they 
tell their husbands; they know, and yet 
they are ignorant; they know all a 
woman's acts and thoughts, but they aro 
ignorant precisely of what is the bust 
and most intimate part of her character, 
and the very eiNnee of her being. They 
hardly understand her as a lover, (of 
. Gml or man,) still less as a wife, and 
not at all as a mother. ISothing is more 
painful than to see them silting down 
awkwardly by the side of a woman to 
caress her child; their manner towards 
it is that of iiatterurs or courtiers—any- 
tliing but that of a father. 

** M^hat I {ply the roost in the roan 
condemned to celibacy, is not only the 
priyalion of the sweetest joys of the 
heart, but'that a thousand objects of the 
natural and moral world are and ever 
will be, a dead letter to him. Many 
have thought, by living apart, to dedi¬ 
cate tlieir lives to science ; but the 
reverse is the case. In such a morose 
and crippled life, science is never 
fathomed ; it may be varied, and super- 
ticially immense ; but it escapes—for it 
will not reside there. Celibacy gives a 
rejitless activit^to researches, intrigues, 
and business—a sort of huntsman's 
engeme.s*)—a sharpness in tlie subtilties 
of sehoul-divinity and disputation : this 
is at least the eilect it bad in its ]>rime. 
If it makes the senses keen and liable to 
temptation, certainly it does not soften 
the heart. Our terrorists in the fif¬ 
teenth and sixteenth centuries were 
monks. Monastic prisons were always 
the mo.st cruel. A life systcroatically 
negative—a life without its functions— 
devclopes in roan instincts that arc hos¬ 
tile to life ; he w'ho suffers is willing to 
make others suffer. The harmonions 
and fertile parts of our nature, which 
on the our hand incline to goodness, and 
on the other to genius and high inven¬ 
tion, can hardly ever withstand this 
partial suicide. 

* V * «r 

** I have never been insensible either 
to tlie humiliation of the church, or to 
the sufferings of the priest. I have them 
all present, both before my imagination 
and in iny heart. 1 have followed this 
unfortunate man in the career of priva- 
,tions, and in the miserable life into 
which he is dragged by the hand of a 
hypocritical authority. And in bis lone¬ 
liness, on his cold and mclanoholyhearth, 
where he sometimes weeps at night, let 
him remember tliat a man has often 
wept with him, and that I am that 
man.” 
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We partly know the object and 
origin of the middle age institution of 
coUbacj among tho clergy. It was 
intended to chock the tendency to 
secularize benefices. It was adapted 
to the condition of a church militant. 
It might do good, or at least it could 
do little harm, wliere aged and self- 
mortified men were tlio occupants of 
the ofiScc. Bnt a yonthful priesthood, 
established In all the comforts or the 
luxnries of a state endowment, mov¬ 
ing and ofileiatiiig in n sjihere nluTO 
leisure and refinetneut give an iiupnlse 
to the heart and fancy, and yet con¬ 
demned to a reuunehition of all the 
charities of family union, of all the 
affections of a l^l^cr, a lni'-baml, a 
father—how unnatural a jn«>i(iini is 
this, how detrimental to usefulness, 
how dangerous to ^•irtlle! !5uppos- 
ing, even, that tho vow is kept in its 
spirit, and perlmps its violation is not 
the greatest imaginable mischief, w hat 
must be the effect of such solitary 
seclusion on ordinary luiuds! "VVliut 
power shall iwotcct the mass of the 
profession from an envious souriie>s 
of hciirt at the sight bf that happi¬ 
ness in others, which in a moment, 
it may be of rashness, they liav<5 re¬ 
linquished for them«!elvcB. *• Croire 
qu*uu voen, quel<iues prieres, une robe 
noire sur le dos, vont vons delivn;r 
de la chair, et vous fairo un pur 
esprit, nest-cc pas chose juierile?” 
Wo hoi)e and are sure it is not often 
so; but can wo say that s<»m<*limes 
the dark and deserted spirit of the 
priest may not look on the ha]>]>iness 
of families with an approach to tlic 
feelings of the Evil One, when gazing 
at our First Parents iu their state of 
innocence ?— 

" Sight hateful! sight tormenting! thus 

these two 

Emparadised in one another's arms— 
WhUe I—'* 

Bat this is not all. Thus doomed 
to the dreary isolation of a mant/m 
and mutilated life, yet, in the midst 
of his privations, retaining his na- 
toral passions, his longings of tho 
heart and affections, the llomUh prit^st 
Is raoiploycd in no ordinary task of cle¬ 
rical occupation or superintendence— 
io jn’caching merely or in prayer—in 
the visitation of the sick and affiicted. 
The CONFESSIONAL is added to his 
dories, as if on purpose to enhance the 
miseiy of his condition, and the mis¬ 


chief of his iiifliicncc. And with whom 
is the confessional cliicffr conversant ? 
The male penitent, w e presume, is con¬ 
tent with a very general acknowledg¬ 
ment of his errors, mid sidJoni indulges 
in great outpourings of the spirit, or 
would submit to any stretch of autho¬ 
rity over his conscience or conduct. 
But tho soft(‘r sox, whose own tender¬ 
ness of heart, and whose jKiwor over 
the iioarts of (ithers, make all couverso 
with them &o potent for good or fur 
harm—inai<lons,aiid wivosiiithoprimo 
of lifo,and in the ]>rjile of beauty, tifKMi- 
ing (heir souls to a confessor,rovoaling 
all their secret emotions, their lioijos, 
their dwippointmeiits, their fears, 
their failings, submitting to liis ques¬ 
tions, and hanging upon his words of 
nefjulitiil or (‘ondenmatlon: siindy this 
i** a siibjt'ct of conreuijdatlon full of 
auful interest, and <ui i^ldch it is im- 
}»».ssiple to be at ease wlu're the mys¬ 
terious intcremirse is without awit- 
ne*'*5 and without a check—*Mit the 
conseiem-es of two JV.ail and fallible 
htiman beings. Wei! may wh say 
with Michelet, tluit uiidiT such a sys¬ 
tem the ju'iest ought to be truly a 
*• a niiHi \\lio has seen, 
learned, and MiffVred mucli.” A young 
jwicst as a f.ither-contessor is not 
meiel}' “ a nonsen-ical contradiction,” 
but a^sn.'ire arid a .source of iH'ril both 
to hini'ielf and hi.s penittuits. 

'I'lio of popery gi\ es it.s clergy 
suilieient aids to their inlluencc by 
other means. 

‘^The prit'st takes ncb'ant.ige of 
every thing that is calculated to mako 
liim 1 h' eonsiih-ri J as a man apart—of 
Ids dross, lii Id _ ' 

chtiroli, that '^ts tlu most vulgar 
with a poetical gleam. 

« s « * 

What an itiimousc place is this 
churoli, and what an immense host 
must inhabit this wonderful dwelling! 
Optical delusion adds still more to the 
effect. Every proportion changes. The 
eye is deceived and deceives itself, at 
the same time, wiili these sublime lights 
and deepening sliadcs, all calculated to 
increase the iUusion. The man whom 
in the street you judged, by his surly 
look, to be a village schoolmaster, is 
here a prophet. He is transformed by 
this majestic framework; his heaviness 
becomes strength andmaje^; hb voice 
has formidable echoes. Women and 
children tremble and are aflraid. 
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** Do you 8<‘p that solemn fij^urc, 
auovih d ^ith all tlie gold and purple 
of his pontilhtal dross, ascending, with 
tlie thought, the prayer of a multitude 
of ten thousand men, the triumphal 
steps in the choir of St Denis ? Do you 
see him still, al)Ovu all that kneeling 
mass, hovering as high as the vaulted 
roofs, his head reaching the oa|)ita>s, 
and lost among the winged heads of the 
angels, wheneo he hurls his thunder? 
Well, it is the same man, this terrible 
archangel himseU^ who pres<>ntly de¬ 
scends for her, and now, inihl and gen¬ 
tle, goes yonder into that dark eliapel, 
to listen to her in the languid hours of 
the afternoon! Delightful hour of 
tumultuous, but tender scii'-attuns! 
(Why <loc-s the b<-url ])al]>ilutc so 
stronglv lure '{) Ihitv dark the church 
becomes ! Vet it Is not late, i’he great 
rose-window the portal glitt«r# 

with the t<iling «<iin. I’ut it is quite 
unollier thing in tin* choir; dark sha¬ 
dows eiiNelope it, and beyoml is oliscu- 
ritv. One tiling astounds ami alin<ist 
frightens u<i, liowivir far we inav lie, 
wliieh is the in\sten<ins old pai.itid 
glass, at the farthe-'t end of (he clmreli, 
on wliieh lh(> desigii is no longer dis¬ 
tinguishable, twinkling in the shade 
like an ilh'gible inatric scroll of iiiiknowr 
cliaracters. 'rhe cliapel is not less lark 
on that a< count; \<»u can no h iger 
discern the oriiaiiienfs ami del cate 
moulding entwined in tho vaulteil roof; 
the sluutow ilecpeniiig blctnis ami cuii- 
foiine.s tile outlines. Jhd, as if (his cha¬ 
pel were not dark enough, it eoutuilis, 
in a retired eoj ner, a nai*row recess of 
dark oak, whi'ro that nuiii, all emotion, 
anti that trembling woman, so close to 
eaeli otln-r, are whisporing together 
about the love of (imk” 

The delailsofa ]»ric.st'j<education for 
tlie confessional olllce arc necessarily 
deplorable. AVo bianio not s(t mucii 
the men as the systmii. Yet hooks, 
apparently, are continued among the 
preparations for this dut 3 ',w lueh might 
well be dispensed with as wholly nn- 
suUcd to the ago. IVe believe, that 
Sanchez was a man of holy life, thoiigli 
his purity, after the analogy of one of 
Swift's paradoxes, left him a man of 
impure ideas \ and no one was over 
forced by dire necessity to read his 
book without disgust and dismay. It 
may be good for the students of me¬ 
dicine to penetrate into every form in 
which bodily disease can show itself; 
but the pai^olog}' of the mind thus 


hideously represented is degrading 
even to the obseiwer. 

“A worthy parish priest has often 
told znc that the sore part of hia profes¬ 
sion. that which filled him with despair, 
and his life with tonneut, w*as the con¬ 
fession. 

‘‘ I'he studies with which they prepare 
for it in the seminaries are such as 
entirely ruin the disposition, weaken the 

body, and enervate and defile the soul. 

“ Lay education, without making any 
pretension to an extraordinary degree 
of purity, and though the pupils It forms 
’ will, one day, cnj<»y public life, takes, 
Lowcvci^spccial care to keep from tho 
eyes of youth tho glowing descriptions 
that excite the passions. 

‘‘ Kcek'sinslieal education, on the cou- 
traiy, whii-h proli nds to form men su- 
jM-riiir to mail, pure virgin minds, angels, 
fixes priM'isely the attention of its pupils 
upon tiuiiga that are to be for ever for- 
bubU'ii them, .inti gjv cs them for subjects 
of study terribh* temptations, such as 
would make all the saints run the risk 
of damnation. Their printed books 
huve bei-n quoted, hut not so their copy- 
hook'*, hy whieh they complete the (wo 
last veur.s of .seibiiiurr education: these 
co])v-huok.s contain things tliat the most 
auduciouv have never dared to publish. 

>!■ « llE • 

'J'Ui.s Mirpiising imprudence pro¬ 
ceeded oiiginally from (lie very seho- 
lastw' supposition, that (he body and soul 
could be perfectly well kept apart.” 

AVliat iv>? the iii/lnoticc by which the 
power of the confessor is converted 
into that of the director? It is done 
ill Llio usual way—by the continual 
repetition of the same procc.-^s for a 

length of time, linbit is the insidious 
ciK'my that, ore it seems to as.«uil, has 
alrc.idy conquered and led captive. 

Stand at tliis window every day, at 
a certain hdVir in th 9 afternoon. You 
will see a ])alc man pass down tho 
street, with his eyes cast on the ground, 
and always following the same line of 
parement next the houses. Where he 
set hia foot yesterday, there lie does to¬ 
day, and there, be will to-morrow; ho 
would wear out the pavement if it was 
never renewed. And hy this game 
street he goes to the same house, ascends 
to the same story, and in the same ca¬ 
binet speaks to the some person. 11c 
speaks of the same things, and his man¬ 
ner seems the same. The person who 
listens to him sees no difference between 
yesterday and to-day: gentle 
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foro^ty, fts serene os an infant's sleep, 
whose breathing raises its chest at equal 
intervals with the same soft sounds. 

** You think that nothing changes in 
this monotonous equality ; that all those 
days are the same. You are mistaken; 
you have p€rceiv$d nothing, yet every 
day there is a change, slight, it is true, 
and' impurceptiblo, which the jierson, 
himself changed by little and little, doos 
Dot remark. 

** It is like a dream in a bark. What 
distance have you come whilst you w*cro 
dreaming ? Who can tell ? Thus you 
go on, without seeming to move—still,- 
and yet rapidly. Once out o^lie river, 
or canal, you soon find yourself at sea; 
the uniform imuieuaity in uhu'h jou 
now are, will inform you »iill lessot ihe 
distance yv>u go. Time and place ure 
equally uncertain; no sure point to 
occupy attention; and attention itself is 
gone. The roerie is profound, and 
beconu's more and more so—an iKJcan 
of dreams upon the smooth ocean of 
waters. 

A pleasant state, in which every 
thing becomes iiiseii.>.ih]e, even gontle- 
Duss itself. Is it death, or is it life ? 
To distinguish, wo require attention, 
and wo should awake from our dreani. 
—No, let it go on, whatever it may he 
tliat carried me along with it, wlK-tber 
it lead me tu life or death. 

** Alas! ’tis habit I tiiat gontly-sloping, 
formidable abyss, into which we .slide so 
easily ! we may say every thing that is 
bad of it) and also every thing that is 
good, and it will be always true.’* 

It would be painfiil and repulsive 
to follow out the acts which the ac> 
quialtion of such spiritnal nsccndeuc}’ 
may suggest to a wicked or even a 
weak spirit. The result in general is 
the complete pOBsession of the whole 
mind of the subdued victim, which 
lives, and moves, .and hAS its being 
in the will and './ishes of its omuiiH)* 
teut tyTuot. This change is of itself 
destructive of moral independence; 
but we must not conceal what the 
writer before ns represents as an ul¬ 
terior effect, and which, even as a pos- 
^alblUty, must be contemplated with 
fear and horror. 

^To be able to hare ail, and then 
abst^o, is a slippery situation! who will 
kem hie footing on this declivity ? 

« ♦ « * 

** Are you sure you possess the heart 
entirely, if yoa have not the body ^ 
Wai not phyideal j^esession give up 


comers of the soul, which otherwise 
would remain inaccessible ? Is spiritual 
dominion complete, if it does not com¬ 
prehend the oilier f The great popes 
seem to have K(‘ttl(>d the question : tliey 
tliought popedom implied empire; and 
tlie pope himself, besides bis sway over 
coubcioucos, was king in temporal mat¬ 
ters. 

* « e e 

Afterwards comes the vile refine¬ 
ment of the Quietists :—‘ If the inferior 
part be without sin, the superior grows 
proud, and pride is the greatest sin : 
cons<*qucnt]y the flesh ought tu sin, in 
order that the soul may remaiu humble; 
sin, producing humility, becomes a lad¬ 
der to ascend to heu>eii.* 

** Sill!—Hut ih it »iti t (depraved de- 
v«>tiun finds hero thi> uucienl Hiqihisni:) 
TJie holy by its cHuence, being holiness 
itself, alwoyi gaHCtijU^. in liie spiritual 
man, e\(‘ry tiling is spirit, even what in 
another is matter. If, in its sii|K‘nor 
fliglil, the holy should nn^et witii any 
obstacle tluit niighl draw it again to¬ 
wards the earth, let the infcntir part 
get rid of it; it does a meiitoriuus 
work, and is sunetitied for it. 

“ Diabolical subtilty! wliiuh few avow* 
clearly, but which many brood over, 
and eheriah in their most sv'cret 
thoughts." 

Wc fe(‘l a<>s\inHl that, a.s Michidet 
him.scir lias said, this last net of Iho 
dreadful drama i.s but sehUmi re¬ 
presented. But enotigli may be done, 
without actual or coilscious guilt, to 
piu vert the feelings, and, above all, 
t«> destroy the peace and the unity of 
the faniiD*. 

** Six hundred and twenty thousand 
girls are brouglit up by nuns under the 
direcdon of the priests. Those girls will 
goon be women and toothers, who, tu 
their turn, will hand over to tlie priests, 
as far as they are able, both their sons 
and their daughU'rs. 

** Tbo mother has already succeeded 
as far as concerns the daughter; by 
her persevering importunity, slie bu, at 
length, overcome the father's repug¬ 
nance. A man who, every evening, 
after the tr<»ubIos of business, and the 
warfare of tlie world, finds strife also at 
home, may certainly resist for a time, 
but be must necessarily give in at last | 
or he will be allowed nether truce, oes. 
sation, rest, nor r^uge. Bis own bouse 
becomes uninhabitable. Hifwife, hav. 
ing nothing to expect at tbb confesrional 
but harsh treatment as long as she does 
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not succeed, will wage agftiiut him 
every day and every hour tlie war they 
make against her; a more gentle one, 
I>»rhaps; politely bitter, implacable,aiid 
obstinate. 

!$lie grumbles at the fireside, is low- 
spirited at table, and never opens her 
mouth either to speak or eat; then, at 
bed.tiine, the inevitable repetition of 
tlio lo>;8on she has leurnod, even on the 
pillow. The same sound of the same 
bell, for over and ever: who could with¬ 
stand it ? what is to bo dune ? Give in, 
or become mad! 

'‘*What is very singular, the father, 
generally, is aware that fliey arc bring- 
iug up his child against him. Man, you 
surprise me j w bat do you exp<*<’t then 2 
*Oh! she will forget it; time, mar¬ 
riage, and the world, will wear away all 
that.* ^’es, for a time, but only to re¬ 
appear ; at the tirst disappointment in 
tlu^ world, it will all return. A» soon 
as she growsbomewlial in years,she will 
ri'tuni to the habits of tiie child; the 
muster she now has will be her muster 
then, whether for your contradiction, 
good man, or for the despair and daity 
dutnnutioii of her father and husband. 
TIum will you taste the fruit of this 
odueutitjn. 

** l-hlucution ! a mere trifle, a weak 
pttwer, no dtiuht, which the father may, 
without danger, .'»llow his enemies to 
tak<' peh.ses&iuu of! 

** To possess the mind, with all the 
advantage of the first po!,st*s.sor! To 
write in this book of blank paper what¬ 
ever they will! and to write what will 
last for ever ! Anti, remember well, it 
will 1 m‘ in vain for you to write upon it 
heroiLftev; what has once been indited, 
cannot be era.sed. It is tlie mystery of 
her young memory to be as weak in 
receiving impressions, mt it is strong in 
keeping them. The early tracing that 
seemed to bo effaced at tw'enty, re- 
a{>)>ears at forty or sixty. It is the htst 
aud tlvo clearubt, perhaps, thixt old age 
will retain. 

« V » * 

“ This is true in speaking of the 
school, but how* much more so as regards 
tlie church ! especially in the case of the 
daughter, who is more docile and timid, 
and certainly retains more fuithfolly 
her ettrly impressions. What she lieard 
the first time in that grand church, 
under thuso^resounding roofs, and the 
words, pronounced with a solemn voice 
by that man in Mack, which then fright¬ 
ened her so, being addressed to herulfi 
*■ ah ] be not afViud of her ever forget¬ 


ting them. But even if she could forgot 
them, she would be reminded of them 
every week: woman is all her life at 
school, finding in the confessional her 
school-bench, her schoolmaster, the only 
man she fears, and the only one, as we 
have said, who, in the present state of 
our manners, can threaten a woman. 

** What an advantage Ixas be in being 
able to take her quite young, in the 
convent whore they have placed her, to 
be the first to take in hand her young soul, 
aud to be the first to exercise upon her the 
earliest severity, and also the earliest in¬ 
dulgence which is so akin to affectiouate 
tenderneb^t, to be the father and friend 
of a child taken so soon from her mo¬ 
ther's arma The confidant of her first 
thoughts wiir long be associated with 
lier private reveries. He has had an 
especial and singular privilege which 
the husband may < envy: what—why, 
the virginity of the soul, and the first- 
fruits of the will. 

'I'hib is the man of whom, young 
bachelors, you roust ask the girl in 
marriage, before you speak to her 
parents.” 

Tlie subject is resumed in his pre¬ 
face to the third edition. 

^ “ It had been generally believed that 
two porsons were sutficient for matri¬ 
mony: but this is all altered; and we 
have tlu' new system, os set forth by 
themselves, composed of three olemenU; 
l.st, ouin, the strong, the violent; 2dly, 
xtstumti, a being uaturally weak; 8dly, 
the born a man, ond strong, but 

who is kind enough to become w'oak, 
aud resemble woman; and who, portici- 
jiatiiig thus in botli natures, may inter¬ 
pose between them. 

Interpose ! interfere between two 
persons w iio were to be henceforth but 
one ! This changes wonderfully the idea 
which, from the begiuning of the world, 
has been entertained of marriage. 

** But this is not ali; they avtiw that 
they do not pretend to moke an iro^iar- 
tial iuterfercuce that might favour each 
of the parties, according to reason. No, 
they address themselves exclusively to 
the wife: she it is whom they under¬ 
take to protect against her natural 
rotector. They offer to league willT^ 
er in order to transform the Imshand. 
If it was once firmly established that 
marriage, instead of l^ng unity in two 
persons, is a league of one of them with 
a stranger, it would become exceedingly 

Bcarce.” 

It would be unjust to assume that 
a book written noder the infiaonce of 
strong feelings contains an impartial 
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account of actual facts; but even tUa 
raH^^tbyiiich it bas been received 
by the pArty Attacked, is a proof that 
U ts (roe to a most 'damaglug exteut. 
That its pictures are exaggerated is 
more than pbS^iblc. But it is not. 
possible that it shoald be destitute of 
a bi^d and deep foundation of mc>, 
Jlaucholy realUy.' 

What now is the remedy which th^ 

physician' would pi^cribc forlhg dis¬ 
ease he has thus exposed? Ui^woFas 
on this subject arc well deserving of 
attention. 

s 

^j^rriage gives the busbaud a j 
gle and momeutary opportunity to. he-’, 
cgme in reality the iiiaster his wifo> 
to withdraw her from the influence of 
another, and make her his own fur ever. 
Does he profit by it ? very rarely. He 
ought, in the very beginning, >th<;n be 
hasbiuch tndueneo over her, to \et h<'r 
participate in the activity of his mind, 

’ hU business, atid ideas, initiate iter iti^ 
his projects, and create an aetkity in 
her by means of his ow 

“To wish and think as he ch>es, both 
acting with him and suffering with 
him—this is inarriag<‘. The corst^ 
that may happen Is not tiiat siio tnay 
suffer, but that sbo may Unguisii atfd 
pine away, living apart, and lil.e a 
widow. How can we wond«'r, if 
her affection for him be lessened ? .\Ii, 
if, in the beginning, he made her liis 
own, by making her share bis ambition, 
troubles, and uneasinos.s :—if tliey had 
watched whole nights together, and 
boon troubled with tlie same thoughts, 
he would haro retained her afTections. 
Attachment may be strengtlioned by 
grief itself; and mutual sufferings may 
ibaintain mutual lo^e. 

* * * « 

“ Unfortunately, ^is is not the way 
of the worUL I* iim e sought every 
where, but in vaiiK for this fine exchange 
of thought, which alone realizes mar¬ 
riage. They certainly try for a moment, 
in the beginning, to communicate toge¬ 
ther, but they are soon discourag^; 
the husband grows dumb, his heart, 
dried up with the arid iniluonco of inte- 
; rests and business, can no longer find 
words. At first she is astonished and 
uneasy: she questions him. But qnes* 
tions annoy him; and she no longer 
dares to speak to him. I,et him be chsy; 
the tiiqe is coming when his wife, sit' 
ting ^pflgAitful by the fir^ide, absent 
in hfl||[||^aMd framing bor unaginary 
jblm in quiet possesion 


“ Let as not accuse the Jesuits, who 
carry on their Jesuitical trade, nor thtf 
priests, wlio arc dangerous, restless, and 
violent, only because they are unhappy. 

“ No, w*o ought rather to accuse our¬ 
selves. 

“ If dead men returnin broad daylight, 
if those Gothic phantoms haunt our 
sfrccts ut noonday, it is because the lur« 
ing have let the spirit of life grow weal^'' 
within them. How is it that theso mra' 
reappear among us, after * 

buried by liistory with al^faneroalrifeoafV 
and laid by the side 
<.^ders ? The ■vury sight 

token, and a serious warUaiBf'w'C'^^. 

. > • • T’ 

“hfodorrf strength af^oara in 
pnweriul liberty null uhich you gp 
disengaging the reality from tbe forms, i 
and the bpirit frjjm the doad fetter. Bui 
why do yuu not rev<*al y<»urself to the 
companion ,of } our life, in that which is 
for you your lU'e itself? She .passes 
awuy^duvs and years by your side, with 

ut seeing ''or^knowing the graml<-ur 
th.it is uithin you. l;f site san you walk 
free. Utrong. and prosperous in aetion> 
and in seieiici', slio’unuld nol remain 
chained down to inaterhil idolatry, und 
bound to the bj^'riie letter; bhe would 
riM* to a faith far more ij'ee and pure, 
and you uould be one in faith. 
would prt'S»r\e for you tills eonnnon 
treasure of religions life, where you 
might seek for comfort when your mind 
is languid ; and uhen your curious toil.s, 
studies, and business have M'cakened the 
vital unity within you, she would bring 
baek your thoughts and life to God, the 
true, the only unity. 

*’ 1 shall not attempt to crowd a large 
vdlume into a small preface. 1 shall 
only add one w'ord, w'hich at once cz- 
presso.<i and completes my thought. 

“ .Man ought to nourish woman. Ho 
ought to feed spiritually (and miMerially 
if he can) her who nourishes him with 
her love, her milk, aud her very life. 

“ Our adversaries give women bad 
food; but w'o give tliem none at all. 

“ To the women of the richer elas^ 
those #bo seem to be so gently pro-s.* 
tected by their family, those briluaqt 
ones whom people suppose so happy, to 
these we give no spiritual food. 

“ And to the women of the 'poorer 
class, solitary, industrious, and destitute, 
who try hard to gain their bread, we 
do not even give onr assistance to help 
them to find ^eir material food. 

“ Those women, who are or will be 
mothers, are left by ut to fast, (either 
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in foul er in bodj,) and we ere punished 
especi^iy bj the generation that issues 
from tbein, for oiu* neglecting to g^re 
them the staff of life. 

1 like to believe that g^od-will, 
generally, is not wanting—only time, 
and attention. People live in a hurry, 
and can hardly be said to live :* they 
follow with a huntsman’s eagerness this 
ftr that petty object, and neglect what 
is important. 

You, man of business or study, who 
arc so energetic and indefatigable, yon 
bave no time, say you, to associate your 
wife with your daily progress i you leave 
hef to her ennui, idle conversations, 
empty sermons, and silly books; so that, 
falling below herself, less than woman, 
erca loss than a child, she will have 
neither moral action, influence, nor ina> 
tcrnal authority, over her own offspring. 
Well 1 you will have the time, as old age 
advances, to try in vain to do all over 
agaiu what is not done twice, to follow 
in the steps of a son, who, from college 
to tlic schools, and from thcnco into the 
W'orld, hardly knows his family; and 
who, if he travels a little, and meets‘y'ou 
on hU return, will ask you your name. 
The motlier alone eoulu have made you 
a spn i but to do so you ought to have 
made her what a woman ought to be, 
strengthened her with your sentiments 
and ideas, and nourished her with voor 
life.” 

True, 0 most subtle and sapient 
Frenchman, the remedy lies in the 
direction you have pointed ont; but 
we have doubts if yon liare fully dis¬ 
covered its nature, or are prepared to 
ap]>ly it in its necessary extent. The 
husband must make the w ife the com- 

{ ) 4 hion of bis heart and thoughts, of 
us hopes and exertions. Too long 
has this syinpatW and coufldence 
been unknown in France, where your 
w'omcn have been but the toys and 
playthings of your lighter or loosfr 
Lours, and where often to their own 
hnsbands they have not even been 
60 ^ much. But, as yon partly see, 
this is not ail that is no^ed to ^ 
corrected. In order to be the m- 
ting guide and guardian of the mo¬ 
ther of bis family, the husband must 
share iu those higher feelings which 
ho seeks to reg^ato and reclaim. 
Yon do not hope or wish ’to see 
your wife and children devoid of 
religion. 'Bat if yoa would not 
sorrender them to the guidance of 
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others in those momentous^ebneenist 
you most care for them and’conduct 
their course yourself, and must learu' 
to travel the road along which they 
M‘o to be led. The husband must 
become himself priest And the. 
director: not hr inculcating a vague ■ 
theism or a cola tiidrality, but by es* • 
tablishiug in his household the purity 
and the practice of^a Christian faith. 
If the domestic throoe is to be u^eld 
oh Its rightful ’fpqDdation, the altar 
must bo reared by its side. The 
philosopher and historian must stoop 
to learn from his own children that 
simplicity of which they are mich 
powerful teachers, and which will • 
amply repay him for all the lessons of 
a more mature wisdom that his learn¬ 
ing and experience'*' can import. 

» and earnestly sympatliizi^ 
eir devout impressions, he will 
strengthen ond support by bis intel¬ 
lectual energies the soft and more 
susceptible iiaturea of those placed 
under liis charge, and will thus shield 
them from the attempts to mislead 
and infiaiiio, to whi^ they must inevi¬ 
tably be eximsed if left to And their 
only sympathy in extraneous influ¬ 
ences. Inis re-establishment of a 
patriarchal piety is one of the great 
boons which the trno sinrit of 
Protestantism purchased for its fol¬ 
lowers, and which alone can protect 
the weaker members of the honsofaold 
from becoming a prey to priestiy 
Juterforcnco and false enthusiasm. 

Tlie book contains a toucliiug tri- 
bate, such os able men have often 
paid to the maternal affection that. 
formed their minds:— 

** Whilst writing all this, I have had 
in ray mind a woman, whose strong and 
serious mind would not have failed to 
support mo in these contentions; I lost 
her tiurty years ago, (I was a child 
then}) nevertheless, ever living in my 
memory, she follows me from age to age, 

** She suffered with me in my poverty, 
and was not allowed to share iu my bet¬ 
ter fortune. When young, 1 made her 
sad, and now I cannot console her. I 
know not even where her bones are: I 
was too poor then to buy earth to bury 
her! 

** And yet I owe ber much. I feel >• 
deeply that I am the son of woman. 
Every instant, in my ideas and words 
(not to mention my features and ges- 
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• » 
tar«t,) I again my mother in my< 
self. It is my mother's blood that gives 
me the sympathy I feel for bygone ages, 
and the tender remembrance ^ all tliose 
who are uow no more. 

“ Wbat return then could J, who am 
myself advancing towards old ago, make 
her fcMT the many things I owe her ? 
One, for which she would have thanked 

mo—-this protest in favour of women 

and mo^rs; and I place it at the head 
of a book believed by some to be a work 
of controversy. They are wrong. The 
longer it lives, if it should live, tlie 
plainer will it ^ seen, that, in spite of 
polemical emotion, it was a work of his* 
tofy, a work of fiuth, of truth, and of 
sincerity;—on wbat, then, could 1 have 
set my heart more ? ’* 

In a Spirit ■worthy of these feelings, 
the author contends strongly for the 
benefits of mntorual education on the 
character of sons. We shall give tlie 
passage in the original, as it contains 
a good deal that is Fi'ench, and a great 
deal that is beautiful;— 

** Qnand on songe quo la vie moyenne 
cst si courte, qu’&u si grand nombre 
d'bomnM'S lueurent tout jcunes, on 
besite d'abreger cette premiere, cette 
Tneilleuro epoque de la vie, Tenfant, 
litre sous la mere, vit dam la grace et 
non dans la loi. Mats s'il est vrai, 
corame je pciisc,qoe ce tein|ts qn’on croit 
perdu est ^ustement I'epoque unique, 
prdciouse, irreparable, oO, purmi les 
jeux puerits, le genius sacre essaye sou 
premier essor, la saison od les ailm 
pousseiit, od Paiglon s'essayc a vuler 
. . Ah ! de grace, no rabregea pas. Ne 
ebassez pas avant le temps cct humroe 
nouveau du paradis matemel; encore 
vn jour; demain a la bonne heure, mqip 
]>ieu! il sera bien temps $ demain, U se 
courbera an travail, il rampera ear son 
fiUon.... Attjourd1milaisses-le encore, 
qull prenne largement la force et la 
vie, qu'il aspire d'un grand coiur I’lur 
vitale de la liberte. 

** Une education trop exigeante, trop 
celoe, inqui^te, est un danger pour les 
enfeots. On augments toujours la 
masse d’itndo et de science, Ics acqui* 
intionsexterieureejrintecienrsuccombe. 
Celui-ci n’est que latin, tel autre n'est 
qne math^mafiqueB. Oik est I'hommc, je 
.Tous prie f Et c’dtait lliomme juste- 
' Bent qu'aimait et mdnageait la mere. 
>C*«et lu qn'elle respectait dans les ecarts 
^Teniknt Elle semblait retirerson 


action, sa siirvejttsnoe mdgiej mdn qu'il 
agrt, qull iibre et fort. Hais, en 
meme temps, elle 1'entourmit toujours 
oumme d'un inviuble embrassement. 

Il y a un iidril, je le teis bien, dans 
cette Vacation de I'amour. Ce que 
I’amour veut et ddsire par-dessns tout, 
c'esttde slmmoler, de sacrifier tout— 
intcrcts, convenances, habitudosi la vie 
S*U lo fttiit. * 

"li’iibjet de cette immolation peut, 
dans son egolsme enfantin, recevidr, 
cmnme chose due, tous les sacrifices, sc 
laiascr traitor cn idole,inerte,inuiK^nte, 
«t dovciiir d'autant plus incapable 
d’action qu'on agira plus pour lui. * 

" Danger reel, mats balance parl’am- 
bition a^ente du aoeur matemel, qui 
pro8c|H(> toujours place sur I'cnfant nne 
esp^nce infinie, et brdtedela rraliscr. 
Tottte mere de quelquc ralenr a une 
feruie foi, e'est que son fils doit ctre 
un heros—dans Paction ou danslascience, 
UiPimporte. Tout cequi kui afiutdefaut 
dans sa triste ex|)erieDce de ce motKle. ii 
va, lui,ce petit CQfaut,k> rcalisur. i.c8 mi - 
seres du present sont rachetees d'avu.'.ce 
par ce splendlde avenir: tout est misera¬ 
ble aujourd'hui; qu'il graiidisse, et tout 
sera grand O po^io! 0 esperance ! 
od sont les Umites de la pensee mater- 
nello ? Moi, je uc suis qu'uue femme; 
mais void un hmiioao. J‘ai doniK' tin 
bomme au moude. ITne seuie cltoM? 
Pembarrasse—Pcnfantsera-t-il un Bona¬ 
parte, un Voltaire, ou un Kewton ? 

S'il funt absolument pour cela qu'il la 
qtutte,ch bien! qu'il aille, qu’ils'iHoigne, 
elle y consent; s’il faut qu'elle s'arniche 
le c(cur, elle s'arracfaera le oa*ur. 
L’amour est capable de tout, et d’itiiiuo- 
ler Pumourmcme. Oui, qu'il jiarte.qu'i! 
sttive sa grande destince, qu'il accom- 
plisse le beau revc qu’elle fit quand elle 
le portait dans son sein, ou sur aes ge- 
xtoux. £t alors, chose ineroyable, cette 
femme craintive, qui tout-h-ihenre 
o’osait le voir marcher seul sans crain- 
dre qu’il ne tombat, elle est devenue si 
brave qu’elle Penvoie dans les carridres 
les plus basardeusea, sur mer, ou bien 
encore dans cette rude guerre d'Afrique. 
EUe tremble, elle meurt dlnquidtndo, et 
pourtant elle pers'ste. Qui pent la sou- 
tenirt—sa foi. L’enfant ne pent pas 
perir pais-qull doit dtre un h^os. 

** n revient Qu’il est change I Moi 2 
ce fier sddat, e’est mon fib! Partd 
enfant, U revient bomme. Qahfttedese 
maricr. VoiUk un autre iMcrifiee, et qui 
n’est pas le moins grand. U faut qu'il 
en aUne une antre •, U faut que la mere, 
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poiur qui 11 toJI^dura 1e pre¬ 

mier, nWt' en lid d6sarniaui que la ae- 
conde place—une place bten {ratitc, h6la8! 
aux momentM de passion. Alurs elle so 
^-licrcbe et se cholslt sa rivale, olio 
Taime 1 cause de lui, elle la pare, elle sc 
met a la suiti*, et Ics conduit a Tautel, et 
.tout ce quVlic y deoiaDde, e’est dc ne 
pas etre oublics;.'’ 

A word uow as to the appUcation 
lo our owu case of tlto leading views 
already suggested. It may be thought 
that the moral they most dearly iucul- 
cate would point to our fellow coifh- 
trymen in Ireland. But we own we 
have a dilToreut reading of the lesson, 
aud consider that the peculiar perils 
fiero described must as yet have been 
scarcely felt among the pricsthoiHl of 
a iH'Asautry. It is in drcles where 
there is less physical privation uud 
more sentimental excitement, that the 
evils of spiritual fascination aud 
domestic division are likely to arise. 

Michelet has shown that l)irec> 
tion,*' in Us worst forms, did not ter* 
minute with the seveutcenth ccntiiiy, 
Imt has revived in his owu times. 

may be allowed to follow out liU 
opinions, and suggest that Jesuits 
and Directors aix? uot confined to the 
ll(»mi8b fiUtli. It behoves cveu a 
ihotestant people to be on their guard 
uguiust tile Incurrence of ToiKTy and 
its practices umlcr u new aspect. 
The same erroneous positiommay be 
reached from opposite directions. The 
same constitutional malady may show 
itself in differunt diseases. Caisar 
%ras inaccessible to all Hatter}', exaqit 
tbatwhiditoldhim lie hated flatteiei’S. 
And many are most in danger of 
Popish ei'ror when it approaches 
under an ultra-Protestant disguise. 
We are saved, indeed, fi-om the evils of 
a colibatary clergy. Wc are not ex¬ 
posed to that ignorance or that envy 
of family life which such an institution 
involves. But ambition and interest 
wiilsapplytheplace ofmost other %ice6; 
and we shall be wise to watch whether 
the same battle isnotnow being fouglit 
among ourselves, and for the same im¬ 
mediate object—the occupancy of the 
female heart. The pictures that have 
been sometimes drawn of our own 
doings may have only a limited re- 
semUanco. Methomst preachers, 
and evangelical vicars, may be exag¬ 
gerated delineations or more individual 


portraits. But still, is it not true that 
the minds of our women, particularly 
those that are nnmarried or childless, 
are here, "as well os in France, sought 
io bo engrossed, aud alienated from 
their natural attachments, through 
priestly influences aud for priestly 
purposes? Look at any new sect 
spriugiug up among us—Look at the 
last exaiaple of the kind, where a 
peculiar i-eligious body is forcing or 
fccHugitewaytowardsaa ascendency. , 
Powerful as it seems to be in numbers ' 
ami in wealth, in what does its maiu 
strength consist? It was frankly 
avowed by one of its apostles, th# the 
female mind alone seemed properly fit¬ 
ted to appreciate its teu^its. A strauge 
confession! We doubt if Luther, 
Calvin, or Knox, would have boasted 
of such a fact as cliaracteriaiiig the 
religious movements to which they 
gave an impulse. In the purity of 
female feelings we may have a secu¬ 
rity that any system that recommends 
itself to women, must have a fair 
scrabiaoce of goodness as it appears 
in tlieir eyes: but it does not follow 
that their approbation U a test of its 
geu uine excellence, or of its actual con- 
fenalty with the type which it pro¬ 
fesses to rejiresent. It is no novelty 
in the history of human natui'C, that 
evii makes its fu’st attempts on the 
weakness of woman. Whatever is 
calculated strongly to excite the af¬ 
fections will gain the hearts of the 
wore susceptible sex; and, without the 
aid of stronger intellects, they will 
run a risk of following after delusive 
lights, aud may be found as often to 
be the votancs of an amiable and at¬ 
tractive error, as the assertors of a 
scvci’e aud sober truth. We would 
take leave to aflimi, that a reli^ous 
creed or constitution lamong whose 
supporters a vast prepondcranco of 
females was to be lound, stood in a 
dubious position, and w'as open to the 
suspicion that its principles cannot 
stand examination by the standards 
of reason aud argument. Certain it is 
that this soverance of the sexes by 
religious distinctions is an -unnatural 
state of society, and a serious evil. 
It is accompanied too, and aggravated, 
by another source of danger. The 
system of hanging the faith and feel¬ 
ings on the Ups of a man, as if he wei^e 
a special messenger ftom heaven, is 
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nwDg elm thao Fopeiy, and to 
put a pope in every pulpit. Incessant 
sermons, itinoront speeches, public 
meeting, devoUonal assemUies, form 
a ronna of excitement of a dan^rous 
and deceptive kind, and are little else 
than a species of decent dissipation. 
The constant intervention of a favo¬ 
rite or fashionable minister in all the 
exercises of religion, identifies too 
mnch the sacred subject itself with 
the individual who presides over it; 
while theatrical exhibitions of extem¬ 
poraneous oratory and flights of fancy, 
make the ordinaiy ritual of piibUc 
woi^ip, or the quiet practice of pri¬ 
vate devotiou, seem tame and trivial. 
The tendency of the evil is, that the 
direct access to a comuumion with 
above is barred against the deluded 
and dependent devotee, much in the 
same manner as the votaries of llo- 
mauism are driven for aid to the in¬ 
termediate intercession of the Virgin 
and the Saints. If the devotion of 
women is to be maintained mainly by 
the presence and peraonal influences 
of a spiritual guide ^nd prompter, the 
selection ought to be made in accor¬ 
dance with other principles. The sub¬ 
stitution of the priest or preacher in 
the place of the husband or gnardion, 
presupposes or foreshows a snb^'crs^on 
more or less of the most essential 


a»dF<m^t, ' [Aug. 

ritiatioDS of family fife. The neces¬ 
sity of i*esortlng to this means of 
gaming or maintaining ]K)wer must de¬ 
grade the clergy who depend on it, by 
tempting them to arts of flattery and 
excitement, and by corrupting their 
Stylo of instruction to suit the tastes 
merely of the more sensitive section 
of our species, at the sacrifice of that 
due proportion of more solid and 
intellectual ^unds of thought and 
principle, wTiich are needed to in¬ 
fluence thorougldythc understandings 
oFrocn. The remedy here also is to 
bo found in a similar course of cou- 
duct to what has been formerly sug¬ 
gested. Let the heads of every house 
do every thing in their power to call 
into exercise the good sense and na¬ 
tural feeling of the females who are 
dependent upon them, at thesame time 
that they give its due place to that all- 
Uuporlant subject whidi is the occa¬ 
sion of the error. By a judicious mix¬ 
ture of sympathy and sober feeling, 
they may counteract the extraneous 
biflucnces that arc now at work, and 
restore peace to the family, by uniting 
its members in the practice of a cairn 
and rational piety, of which, out-of- 
doors, the b(^t aasistanro and safe¬ 
guard are to be found in the time-tried 
doctrines and disci]4ine of our Tuo- 
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OxFonD! Alma Mater t not to love 
tlieo were indeed the ingi'atitodc of a 
degenerate son. ].<et the whincra of 
the Conventicle rati at tbee for a 
mother of heretics, and the Joseph 
Humes of domestic ooonomy propose 
to adapt the scale of thy expenses to 
their own narrow notions—1 uphold 
thee to Ije the queen of all human in« 
stitntloiis—the incarnated union of 
Cliurch and State—royal in thy reve- 
mies as in thy expcnditiurc—thy doc- 
tiinc ns orthodox os thy dinners, thy 
politics as sound as thy port. 

Oxford I who are they that rail at 
licr? who dare to lift llioir voice 
against that scat of high and holy 
mtunories? The man who boasts a 
)irivatc education, (so private, that 
his njostjnthuate friends have never 
found it out,) wK>, innocent hhnseif 
of ail acjidemic experiences and asso¬ 
ciations, grudges to others that shikj- 


riority which they never boast indeed, 
but to which bis secret soul bears en¬ 
vious witness. Or the rich,noncon¬ 
formist, risen perhaps from obscurity 
to a rank in society which g^ves him 
the choice of indulging either bis 
spleen or bis pride-—either to seyd his 
eldest son as a gcntleman-coimnon- 
cr to Cfarist-Church, to swallow the 
Thirty-nine Articles with his cham¬ 
pagne; or to have bis fling at the 
Church through her nniveraities— 
accusing Churchmen of bigotry, and 
exclusiveness, and illibcrality, be¬ 
cause Dissenters do not found col¬ 
leges.* Or, worse than all, the un¬ 
worthy disciple who (like the noxious 
]>lant that has grown up beneath the 
shade of some goodly tree) has drawn 
no nobility of sbul from the associa¬ 
tions which surrounded his ungi'ateful 
youth: for whom all the reality and 
romance of academic education were 


* >Vhy do not Iheso universal rational rdigionlsis found colleges for themselves, 
and got an univorsity ostabli«hod nn a Roale of splendour commensurate with tbeir 
liberality, so as tu cid out Oxford, Mith its antiquated notions, altogether ? }Jow 
very funny it would be ! It must be the absurdity of the idea that prevents them 
—it cannot be stinginess os to the means. Fancy Oxford in the hands of the 
three denominations! the under-graduates hauled up for cutting meeting!-.-a 
AVesleyan proctor, delighting in black gowns, stopping by mistake a Quaker 
Freshman, with a reproof for being in broad-brim instead of academicals, and 
being aiisnorcd with *' Friend, 1 am not of thy persuasion !'* Tlien the dissent¬ 
ing D.l).s flocking to the university sermon at Mount Pisgoh Chapel, (late St 
Mary's,) tvhorcin all dt'nomiiiational topics were to be carefully avoided, and the 
sharp look-out that would be kept upon any preacher whose hibangues savoured 
of bigotry! Then the boat-races; fancy the Independents’ b&t bumping the 
Particular Baptists', and tho Quakers’ colours—drab-aiid-all-drab—floating at the 
hea^of tho flag-staft'! And as to ** tufts ”—that vilo distinction whioh indepen¬ 
dent M.P.s art' 80 indignant at—why, if a dissenting nobleman—even the seventh 
son of an Irish peer—u ere to be for love or money, what a price he would 
fetch in such an Utopia of nonconformity ! Nay, if they could get even a Nova 
Scotia baronet—a Sir Anybody Anything—we know pretty well what a fuss they 
w'ould make about him. There is no such fawner on the aristocracy, if he has but 
a chance of getting any thing out of them, as a parvmtt by birth, a Uberal in poli¬ 
tics, and an Independent by ** reliffiovi persuation** 

The great danger, I suppose, would be, lest some more than usually noncon¬ 
forming under-graduate should start a ** connexion of lus oWn, and proceed to 
argue that all the university authorities, heads of houses and all# were under an 
awibl delusion, and that it was a necessary consequence of mvil and religions 
liberty, that under-graduates should elect their own tutors and proctors, and be 
governed on tho voluntary princi^e. 
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alike in rain; sneering^at t&e.hono^rff 
wbich he conld not obtain^ denying' 
tiie existence of opportunities* which 
he neglected; the basest of approvers, 
he quotes to his own eternal infamy 
the scenes of riot and dissipation, the 
alternations of idleness and extrava¬ 
gance, which make up his sole recol¬ 
lections of the university: and look¬ 
ing, without one glance of affection, 
npon the face of his fair and graceful 
mother, makes the chnnee mole, or 
the early nTinklc, which he traces 
there; the subject of his irreverent 
jest, forgets the kindness of which he 
was unworthy, and remembers for 
evil the wholesome discipline which 
was irksome only to such as him. 

** Non hsDc jocosjo conreniunt lyree; '* 

I admit mine is not the tongue or pen 
for such a subject; and Oxford has, I 
hope, no lack of abler champions. 
But it was geese, yon know, who 
once saved the Capitol; and T mujat 
have ray hiss at the iniquitous quack¬ 
eries which people aqek to perpetrate 
under the taking title of University 
Keform. And w'hen T, loving Oxford 
as 1 do, see some of her own sons 
arrayed against her, I can only re¬ 
member this much of ray philosophy 
—that there arc eases when to be 
angry becomes a duty. Wen who, 
knowing nothing of the nniversitios 
fiy)m experience, think proper to run 
them down, succeed at all events in 
exposing one crying evil—the ab- 
snrditj' of meddling with what one 
does not understand. We who know 
better may afford to smile at once at 
their spite and their ignorance. But 
he who lifts his voice against the mo¬ 
ther that bore him, can fix no darker 
blot npon her fame than the diegraco 
of having given birth to him. 

Show me the man who did not like 
Oxford, and 1 will show you either a 
sulky misanthrope or an affected ass. 
Many, many indeed, arc the tmpleas- 
iat recollections which, in the case of 
aetriy all of us, will mingle with the 
joy with which we recall our college 
days. More than the ghosts of duns 
departed, perhaps, unpaid; more than 
the faearMrarnings of that visionary 
fsltowsh^ for whkAi we were beaten 
(ws verily believe, unfairly) by a 
neck: more than that loved and lost 
Idod'of a first dass, which we deser¬ 


ved, but did not get, (the opioioos of 
onr examiners not coinciding in that 
point with our own ;) yes, more than 
all these, come forcibly to many 
minds, the self-accusing silent voice 
that whispers of time wasted and 
talents misapplied — kind advice, 
which the lieat of youth niiscx)n8truod 
or neglected—jewels of price that 
once lay strewed npon the golden 
sau^ of life, then wantonly disre¬ 
garded, or picked up but to be flung 
away, and which the tide of advan¬ 
cing years has covered from our view 
for ever—blessed opportunities of ac¬ 
quiring wisdom, Iiuman and divine, 
which never can return. 

Vet in spite of aJi this, if there bo^ 
any man who can say that Oxford Is 
not to him a land of plensstnt memo¬ 
ries, Mirr’ tf*ci 

which is, lH*iiig freely transfnteil, 
“May he never put his legs under 
my mahogany”—that’s all. 1 never 
knew him yet, and have* no wish to 
make his ac<}nnintanc(*. Ho may 
have carried ofl’ every pos>ible uni¬ 
versity honour for what I <^re ; he is 
more hopelessly stupid, In my view 
of things, than if he had been plucked 
fifteen times. Jf he was fond of read¬ 
ing, or of talking about reading; fond 
of hunting, or talking al)ont hunting; 
fond of walking, riding, rowing, leap- 
ing, or any possible exercise Insides 
dancing; if he loved pleasant gar¬ 
dens or solemn cloisters ; learned re¬ 
tirement or unlearned jollification— 
in a word, if he had any imaginahio 
human s^upathies, and cared for 
any thing besides himself, he would 
have liked Oxfoi-d. Men’s tastes 
differ, no doubt; but to have spent 
four years of the spring of one’s life 
in one of the most magnificent cities 
and best societies in the world, and 
not to have enjoyed it—this is not a 
variety of taste, but its prlvationT 
1 fancy there is a mistaken opinion 
very prevalent, that young and fool¬ 
ish, older and wiser, are synoDjrmons 
terms. Stout gentlemen of a certain 
age, brimfhl of proprieties, shake their 
heads alarmingly, and'talk of the folly 
of boys; as if they were the only 
fools. And if at any time, in the 
fulness of their hearts, they r^r to 
some freak of their own yontb, they 
appear lo do It with a sort of apology 
to themselves, that such wise 
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vidnals as they are now should ever 
have done such thin^ I And as the 
world stands at present^ it is the old 
story of the Lion and the Pointer; 
the elderly getitlemeu are likely to 
have it their own way; they say 
what they like, while the young ones 
are content to do whnt tiiey like. And 
the more absurdity a man displays in 
his teens, (and some, it must be coa« 
fessed, are absurd enough,) the more 
iu{«upportablo an air of wisdom docs 
he put on w hoa ho gets settled.. And 
as there is no ho)>e of these sedate 
gentry being sent to College again to 
teach the rising generation of undcr> 
jfraduatofi the art of precocious gra¬ 
vity, and still less hope of their ar¬ 
riving at it of theniselves, ptnhups 
there is no harm in mooting tlie (juos- 
fion on neutral ground, whether such 
a cousumniation as that of putting 
old licads upon young shoulders is al- 
togi'lliei’ desirable. 

Wherefore, 1, Frank Hawthorne— 
being of the age of niiiC’and-tw'enty, 
or thereabouts, and of sound mind, 
and about to renounce for ever all 
<’Iaim and title to be considered a 
young man ; having niaiTtcd a wife, 
niid letl sack and all other bad Uabiis; 
h^l^ing HO longer any fellowship with 
imder-gradiiates, or army sabs, or 
medical students, or young men about 
town, or any other class of the hete¬ 
rogeneous fiTftgulars who make op 

Voting England ”—being a perfectly 
disinterested party in the question, 
itiasiiiuch as having lost my rcpiita- 
fiou for youth, I have never acquired 
one for wisdom—hereby raise my 
voitu; against the intolerable cant, 
w'hich a.ssumes every raau to be a 
liare-brained scapegrace at tw'cnty, 
and a Solomon at forty-five. Youth 
nows wild oats, it may bo; too many 
men in more advanced life seem to 
me to sow no crop of any kind. There 
are empty fools at all ages; but “ an 
old fool,” &c., (musty as the proverb 
is, it is rather from neglect than over- 
application.) T have known men by 
the dosen, who in thw yonth were 
either empty-headed coxcombs or 
noisy sots; does my reader think 
that any given aninbcr of additional 
years has made them able statesmen, 
sound lawyers, or erudite divines? 
that bceause they have become ho¬ 
nourable by a seat in FarUament, 
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learned by courtesy, reverend by 
office, thc^^ are ther^ore really more 
nsefqi members of society than when 
they lounged the High Street, or 
woke the midnight echoes of the 
quadrangle? Nay, life is too short 
for the leopard to change his spots, 
or the Etliiopian his skin; one can 
but pare the claws of the first, and 
put a suit of the last European fashion 
npon the other. 

Let any man run over in his own 
mind the list of those school and col¬ 
lege companions with whom, after 
the lapse of ten yeai’S or so, ho has 
still an opportunity of occasionally 
rcucwing his acquaintance, and judg¬ 
ing of the effect w'hich time has had 
u)>ou their liabits and characters. In 
Iiow many cases can he trace any 
material alteration, beyond what re¬ 
sults from the mere accidents of time 
and place? lie finds, it is to be 
hoped, good principles develo[>ed, 
warm impulses ripened into active 
habits, exaggerations softened down, 
(for 1 am ^ving him credit for not 
L’hoosing his coifipauious, even in 
youth, amoug tho vicious in heart and 
principle;) but if be finds in any 
w'hat ho can call a change at all, then 
1 ask, in how many instances is it a 
change for the better? or docs he 
not find it rather where there was no 
sterling value in tho metal, which, as 
the gloss of youth w ears off, loses its 
only charm ? 

Thirty i« tho turning-point of a 
man's life; w'hcn marrying becomes a 
now-or-never sort of business, and 
dinners b(!gin to delight him more 
than dancing. As 1 said jnst uow, 
then, I stand just at the comer; and, 
looking round before 1 turn it, I own 
somewhat of a shyness tpf 
pany of those “ grave and reverend 
seniors” who are to be my fellow- 
travellers hcreaftm* through Ufe. There 
arc certain points on which 1 fear we 
are scarce prepared to agree. I most 
have one window open for the first 
few miles of the journey at all events 
—that 1 may look behind me. Life's 
a fast train, and one can't exp^t to 
bo allowed to get ont at the stations; 
still less to ask the engineer to put 
back, because wo have left our yonth 
behind ns. Yet there are some things 
in which I hope always to be a boy; I 
hope ever to prefer thoughtlessness to 
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keartlessness, imprudence to selfiBh- 
nesst impulse to calculation. It is 
hard enough to part with all the fieiy 
spiritSy the glowing imaginations, the 
elasticity of mind and body which we 
lose as age creeps on; but if, with the 
hright summer weather and cloudless 
skies of youth, to which we arc con> 
tent to bid farewell, wc must lose, too, 
the “ sunshine of the breast”—the 
“ bloom of heai-t”—thou well might 
the poet count him happy who died 
iu early spring—who knew nothing 
of life but its fmr promises, and passed 
away in happy scepticism of the win¬ 
ter which was to come. 

Talk of patting old heads upon 
young shoulders! Ilcavcn forbid I It 
would but be making them stoop pre¬ 
maturely. If Indeed we could put 
youuf^ hearts into old bodies occa¬ 
sionally, we might do some go<Kl; or 
if there could ever be combined in 
some fortunate individual, tliroiighont 
his life, the good qualities peculiar to 
each successive dimactcnc; if wc 
could mix just enough of the acid and 
the bfttcr, which dre apt to predomi¬ 
nate so unhappily after a long rubbing 
through the world, to qualify the fiery 
spirit of youth, and prevent its sweet¬ 
ness A'om cloying, the compound 
would undoubtedly be a veiy pleasant 
one. But this, it is to be feared, like 
many other desiderata, is too good 
to be attainable; and the experience 
w’hich wo undoubtedly want iu early 
life, we acquire too often at the cost 
of that freshness of heart, which na¬ 
ture intended as a gift still more 
valuable. 

Nowhere docs the old Stagyrito 
^play a more consummate know¬ 
ledge of w hat men arc made of, than 
iu his contrasted characters of youth 
and age. I wonder how many of the 
old gentlemen who call themselves 
philosophers iu this degenerate age, 
ever read or remember what he says 
on the subject. It is a great comfort, 
when one Is argmog against so much 
collective wisdom, to feel that one has 
sneh antbority to fall back upon; and 
I have the less hesitation in bringing 
my friend Aristotle forward to 
b^. me, , bcca^ I can assure my 
unlearned readps, ladies and others, 
that.I ant no( going to qnote any 
thing neariy ao naye and sensible as 
modern phfldsqHiy. “Stingy, Ul- 


natnred, suspicious, selfish, narrow¬ 
minded”—those, with scarce a re¬ 
deeming quality, are some of the 
choice epithets which he strings to¬ 
gether as the characteristics of the 
respectable old governors and dowagers 
of his day; while the young, although, 
as he confesses, somewhat too much 
the creatures of imjiulse, and indebted 
to it for some of their virtnes as well 
as vices, are tmstful towards others, 
honest in themselves, open-handed 
and oi>en>licarted, warm friends and 
brave enemies. It is true, he ob- 
Bcr\'Cs, they have, in a large dcgi*ee,» 
the fault common to all honest men, 
they are “ easily humbugged ; ” a 
failing which perhaps may let ns into 
the secret of their sitting dow’u so 
iiictly under the imputation of a liun- 
red others. He urges, too, else¬ 
where, a fact I am not dispose<l to 
battle about, that young men do not 
make good philosophers; but this is 
in a book which he wrote for tiic use 
of liis own son, wherein he probably 
thought it his duty to take the con¬ 
ceit ont of his heir-apparent; bnt if 
he ever allowed the j’oiing philosopher 
to get a sight of tbo other book con¬ 
taining the two characters aforesaid, 
it may be doubted whether he found 
him aa “easily humbugged” altcr- 
w'ards. 

Kcmcmbcr, reader, as I said befoiTt, 

I claim to occupy neutral ground. If 
I essay to defend youth from some 
iDjusticc w'hich it snffers at the hands 
of partial judges, it is as an amateur 
advocate rather than an accredited 
champion—fori am young no longer. 
If I am r.t8h enough to couch a laiice 
against that venerable phantom, whicli, 
under the name of Wisdom, hovers 
round gray hairs, I am but preparing 
a rod for my own back—fori feel my¬ 
self growing old. I admit It with a 
sigh ; bat tbo sigh is not for the past 
only, bnt even more for the present. 

I monm not so much for that which 
Time has taken away, as fbr the in- 
snificienOT of that whidh it brings in¬ 
stead. 1 would njoico to be relieved 
from the dominion of the hot follies 
of youth, if I could escape at the same 
time tlie degrading yoke of the cooler 
vices Of maturity. I do not find men , 
grow better as they grow <fider; wiser 
they may grow, bnt it is the wisdom 
of the sdn:^. Wo scarce ^w less 
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wbero are they who once gave life and 
mirth to cheer those andent walls? 
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ficnsoalt less vais, less eager after 
what we ^ink pleasure; I wonld we 
continued as generous and as warm. 
We gain the cunning to veil our paS' 
sions, to regulate even our vices ac¬ 
cording to the scale (and that no par¬ 
simonious one) winch what we call 
** society” aliow's; we lose the enthu¬ 
siasm which ill some degree excused 
onr follies, with the Ught-beartediicss 
which made them delightful. Few 
men among ns are tliey who can look 
back upon the years gone by, and not 
feel that, if these may justly be charged 
with folly, the writing of the accusa¬ 
tion that stands against their riper 
age is of a graver sort. 

It is melancholy, rather than amu¬ 
sing, to hear men of a certain age 
rail against the faults and extrava¬ 
gance of their Juniora. Angry that 
they themselves are no longlw young, 
they visit with a rod of iron such au 
intolcrahle ofibnee in others. Even 
uewspnpors have of late been eloquent 
against the disgusting immoralities of 
breaking knockers and bonneting po¬ 
licemen. 'J'hc Times turns censor npou 
such au “ ungeutlcmanly outrage;” 
the nVcA/y DcsjMttch has its projiricty 
shocked by such freaks of the ni'is- 
tocracy;” ami both, in their zeal to 
reprobate oiTcnccssodaugerous to the 
best interests of society, sacriticc souic- 
what of that “ valuable space” which 
should Iravc been devoted to the bul¬ 
letin of the health, or the history of 
the travels, of the “ gallant officer” 
who last deliberately shot his friend 
in a duel; or the piquant details of 
the last crim. con., with the extraordi¬ 
nary disclosures expected to be made 
by the “ noble defendant” Society 
has no sympathy with vices to which 
it has no temptation; it might have 
done foolish things in its day, but has 
long ago seen the folly of them. So 
wc lumie a graceful acknowledgment 
of having Mcn wrong once, for the 
sake of congratulating ourselves upon 
being so very right now. 

LeMne then, for some few momenta, 
recall those scenes which, on the stage 
of life, have passed away for ever; 
and forgettingy as memoiy loves to 
do, the evil that was m them, let it 
not idle repining to lament the good. 

Oh 1 dark yet pleasant quadrangle, 
round whose wide are^ I might wan- 
. der now, a stranger amon^ strangers, 


There were full a siiore of rooms, con¬ 
genial fores, in which no honr of day 
or night would have found me other 
than a welcome guest. I had Mends, 
yea, Mends, within tliose prison-like 
windows—warm hearts w^ed in by 
thy ^Id grey stones—friends that bad 
thoughts, and feelings, and pursuits in 
common^wlio were not hospitable in 
^rds alone, suffering each other^s pre¬ 
sence with wetl-concealqd ennit^—but 
friends in something more than in the 
name. In vain, among the cold con¬ 
ventionalities of life, shall I look for 
the Tvarm and kindly wdeome, the 
sympathy of feeling, the unrestrained 
yctcourteousfamiliari^of intercourse, 
which was part and parcel of a col¬ 
lege life; and If for this only I should 
say of Oxford, that I shall not look 
upon its like again—if for this only, I 
doubt whether the years of my youth¬ 
ful pilgrimage were altogether evil, 
w’ho shall gainsay me? Where, or in 
what society of wise, and orderly, and 
respectable * grown-upcliildrcn,” shall 
1 find the sincerity and warm-beart- 
educss that once were the atmosphere 
of iny daily life ? 'Where is the friend 
of my maturer choosing, into whose 
house I can walk at any time, and 
feel sure I am no intruder ? 'Where 
is the man, among those with whom I 
am by hard fate compelled to asso¬ 
ciate, who docs not measure his re¬ 
gard, his hospitality,' his very smiles, 
by my income, my station in society— 
any thing but by myself? Older and 
wiser!—oh yes!—youthful friendship 
is very foolish iu such matters. 

But 1 suppose T must put up, as I best 
may, with the accumulating weight of 
years and wisdom. It won't do to 
give up one^s degree, and begin again 
at the university, even if they leave 
us a university worth going to. At 
all events, one could not go back and 
find there those “ old familiar fiices” 
that made it what it was; and it is 
more pleasant to look upon it all*—the 
place and its old occupants—as still 
existing in some dream-land or other, 
than to return to find an old acquaint¬ 
ance in every stick and stone, while 
every humaiyhce and voice is strange 
to us. 

Yot one does meet Mends in old 

scenes, sometimes, when the meeting 
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is as aaez|)ected as 4eU^ttfaf. And 
Jnst 80 , in mj last Tisit to Oxford, 
did 1 stndTble npon Horace Leicester. 
We met in the qaadrangle where 
we had parted some {dx years back, 
jast .as we might if we had snpped 
together the night before; whereas 
we had been all the time hundreds 
miles asunder: and we met as nnre* 
strainedly, only far more cordially. 
Neither of as bad mnch time to spare 
‘ in Qbcford, but we dined together of 
coarse; talked over old friends, and 
told old stories. As to the first, it 
was strange enough to moralize upon 
the after-fortunes of some of our con¬ 
temporaries. One—of whom, for ha¬ 
bitual ateence from lectures, and 
other misdemeanours many and va¬ 
rious, the tutors had prophesied all 
manner of evil, and who had been 
dismissed by the Principal at his 
fln^ leave-taking, with the remark 
that he was the luckiest man he bad 
ever known, inasmucli as having been 
perseveringly idle without being 
plucked, and mixed up in everj' row 
without being rasticate(V-was now 
working hard day and night as a bar¬ 
rister, engaged as a junior on com¬ 
mittee basiness the whole Session, 
and never taking a holiday except ou 
the Derby day. The ugliest little 
rascal of our acquaintance, and as 
stupid as a post, was married to a 
pretty girl with a fortune of thirty 
thousand. Another, and one of tbo 
best of us—Charley White—who 
united the business habits of a man 
with the frolic of a schoolboy, and 
who ought to have been added to the 
roll of the College benefactors, as 
having been the founder of the Crick¬ 
et Mid the Whist Club, and restored 
to its old place on the river, at mnch 
cost and pains, thcr boat which had 
been withdrawn for the last 6vc years, 
and Traced the sundry desultory 
idlenesses of the under-gradnatesinto 
something like method and order— 
Cbaiiey White was now rector of a 
poor and populous parish in York- 
shli^ busily engaged in building a 
new church and schools, opening Pro¬ 
vident Societies, and shutting up beer- 
shops, and instructing the rising ge- 
nerathm of his parismoners in cate¬ 
chism and edohet altemhtely. . While 
the steadiest (I was very near saying 
the only eteady man) among our 


mutual acquuntance, who looked at 
every* six^nce before he speut it, 
checked bis own washing-lists, went 
to bed at ten o'clock, and was in short 
an exemplary character, (he was held 
out to me, on my first entrance, as a 
valuable acquaintance for any young 
man, but I soon despair^ of success- 
fully imitating so bright a model)— 
weU, this gentleman having been taken 
into partnership, somewhat proma- 
tnrel}' ))crhaps on the strength of the 
nforesald reputation, by his father's 
firm—they were Liverpool mcrcliants 
of high standing—had thought pro¬ 
per, disgusted probably with the dis¬ 
sipations and immoralities of trade, to 
rt‘tii*c to America iu search of purity 
and indcpendeuco, without going 
thi’ongh the form of closing his ac* 
counts with the house. The Liver- 
pudleians, indeed, according to Ho¬ 
race’s account, gu\ e a somewhat ugly 
name to the transaction; he bad liecn 
cashier to the firm, they said, who 
were minus some tens of thousands 
thereby; but as the senior partner 
was known to have smoked cigars at 
a preparatory school (thereby sliow- 
ing what he would have done had he 
IxHjn sent to Oxford,) whereas our 
friend was always “ a steady raau,” { 
leave the reader to judge which party 
is entitled to the most credit. 

It was after wo had separated that 
a friend of mine, not an Oxford man, 
who had dined witli us, and appeared 
much amused by some of Horace’s 
rciniuisccRces, askeii me tlie very 
puzzling question, “ Was your friutid 
lajic^ter what they caII b ‘ rowing 
man’ at College?” Now, I protest 
altogether against the division of un- 
der-graduates into reading mon and 
rowiug men, as arbitrary nud most 
illogical; there being a gi*cat many 
who have no claim to reckoned 
cither iu one class or the other, and a 
great many who hover between ^tb. 
And this imaginary distinction, exist* 
ing as it notoriously docs at Oxford, 
and fostered and impressed op#! men 
by the tutors, (often aniotentloually, 
or with the very best iuteotions,) is. 
productive in many cases of a givat 
deal of harm. A man (or bo^ if you 
please) is taught to believe, upon hia 
very first entrance, that one of these 
eharacters will infailibly ding to him, 
and that ho has only to choose he- 
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tween the two. For the imaginary 
division creates a real one; in mknr 
coRegeSf a man who joins, a boat’s 
crow, or a cricket club, or goes ont 
now and then with the harriers, is' 
looked npoD with snspicion hy the 
authorities at once; and by a very 
natural consequence, a man who wants 
to read his five or six hours a-day 
quietly, finds that some of his pleasant, 
cat companions look npon him as aslow 
coach. So, probably. before the end 
of his first term, he is hopelessly com. 
niitted, at nineteen, to a consistency 
of character rarely met with at fifty. 
If ho lays claim to the reputation of a 
reading man, and has an eye to the 
loaves and fishes in the way of scholar, 
ships and fellowships, he is compelled, 
by the laws of bis caste, to renounce 
f>ome of the most sensible and healthful 
amnsements which a nniversity life 
offers. He must load a very hum¬ 
drum sort of life indeed. It is not 
enough that he should be free from 
the stains of vice and immorality; 
that his principles and habits should 
be those of a gentleman; that he 
should avoid excesses, and be obser. 
vant of discipline; this the university 
would have a right to expect from all 
who arc candidates for her honours 
and emoluments. But there is acou* 
vcntional character which he must 
j>ut on besides this. I say “ put on; ” 
because, however natural it may be 
to some men, it cannot possibly be so 
to all. IHs exercise must be taken 
at stated times and places: it must 
consist principally of walking, whether 
he be fond of it or- not, varied occa- 
sionaliy by a solitary skifiing expedi. 
tion down *the river, or a game of 
billiards with some very steady friend 
on the sly. His dress must exhibit 
either the negligence of a sloven, (in 
case he be an aspirant for very high 
honours indeed,) or the grave preci- 
sion of a respectable gentleman of 
forty. He must eschew all such va¬ 
nities as white trousers and well*cnt 
boots. must be profoundly igno- 
rant of all university intelligence that 
does not bear iu some way on the 
schools; must be utterly indlfFcrent 
what boat is at the head of the river,- 
or whether Brake’s hounds are fox or 
harriers. He must never be seen out 
of bis rooms except at lecture before 
two o’clock, and never return to a 


wine-party after ;6hapel. His judg¬ 
ment of the merits of port and sherry 
must be confined principally to the 
fact of one being red and the other 
' white, and the compounding of punch 
must be to him a mysteiy nnfsthom- 
able. Now, if he can be, or assnme 
to be, all this, then lie will be admit- 
ted Into the most orthodox and steady 
set in lus college; and,if he have, be- 
sides, an ordinaiy amount of scholar¬ 
ship, and tact enough to talk Judi- 
ciously about his books and his read¬ 
ing, he may got up a very fair repu¬ 
tation indeed. And when at his final 
examination he makes, as nine-tenths 
of such men do make, a grand crash, 
and his name comes ont in the third 
or fourth class, or he get “ gulfed” 
altogether—it is two to one bat his 
friends and his tutor look npon him, 
and talk of him, as rather an iU-ased 
individual. He was “ unlucky in bis 
examin&tion”—“ the essay did not 
suit him”—they w^ere “quitesurprised 
at bis failure’*—“ his health was not 
good the last term or two”—“ he was 
too nervous.” • These are cases which 
have occurred in every man’s experi¬ 
ence : men read ten hours a-day, with 
a watch by their side, cramming In 
stuff that the)' do not understand, are 
talked aboat as “ sure firsts” till on» 
gets sick of their very names, assume 
all the airs which reiUly able men scl- 
doin do assume, and take at last an 
equal deg^ with others who have 
been acquiring the same auioimt of 
knowledge with infinitely less preten¬ 
sion, and who, without moping the 
best part of their lives in an artificial 
existence, will make more usefnl mem¬ 
bers of society in the end. “ How 
was it,” siud an old lady in the coun¬ 
try to me one day, “ that young Mr 

C-did not get a first class? 1 un- 

derstand he read very hard, and 1 
know' he refused every invitation to 
dinner when he was down here in the 
summer vacation?” “That was the 
very reason, my dear madam,” said 
I; “ you may depend npon It.” She 
stared, of course; bnt I believe I was 
not far ont. 

Let men read as mnoh as they will, 
and as hard as they will, on any sub¬ 
jects for which tiiey have the ability 
and inclination; but never let them 
suppose they arc to lay down one code ' 
of iwaotioe to suit ail tempers and ‘ 
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ooDBtitatioiis. Catmot a man be a 
ieholtf, and a gentlemaat and a good 
fellow at the same time? 

And, after all, where Is the broad 
moral distincUon between these sot- 
dkant ateady men, and those whom 
they are pleased to consider as ^^row* 
ing” characters? it has always seem¬ 
ed to me rather apocryphal. If a man 
thinks proper to amuse himself with 
a cborns in ^ own rooms at one 
o'clock in the morning, It seems hard¬ 
ly material whether it be Glreek or 
English—Sophocles or Tom Moore. 
It's a matter of taste, and tastes diflfer. 
Nor do I think the morality of Ho¬ 
race or Aristophanes, or the theology 
of Lucretius, so pectUiarly admirable, 
as to render them, per se, fitter sub¬ 
jects for the exclusive exercise of a 
yoQDg man's faculties than ^Uhe Pick¬ 
wick Papers,” or “ The Rod and the 
Gun.” I have heard—(I never saw, 
nor will 1 believe it)—of the profanity 
of certain sporting under-gradnates, 
who took into chapel the racing ca¬ 
lendar, bound In red morocco, instead 
of a prayer-book; I li/>ld it to have 
been the malicious fiction of some 
wonld-bc nuiverelty reformer; but, 
even if true, I am not sure that 1 
mach prefer that provident piety which 
I have noticed getting up its Greek 
within the same walls by means of a 
Septnagint and Greek liturgy. Reli¬ 
gion is one thing, classic^ learning 
another, and sporting information an¬ 
other ; all totally distinct, and totally 
difTerent: the first immeasurably above 
the other two, but standing cquidis- 
tmit from both. It docs not make a 
man one whit the better to know that 
Coraebns won the cup at Olympia b. c. 
776, than it does to know that Priam 
did not win-the St I«egor at Doncaster 
A. n. 1830; frovf all 1 can make out, 
the Greeks on the tnrf at present are 
not mimb worse than their old name¬ 
sakes; I dare say there was a fair 
amount of black-legism on both oe- 
ettions. Men injore their moral and 
physical health by.readlng as much as 
by other things; it takes quite as 
snneb out of a man, and puts as little 
M hbn to any good purpose, to get np 
foigic as to pnll m an ei^t-oar. 

* '''Beud6S{ If one is to read and enter 
Into ih^ of A dozen different 
aafihere,' tme 'doff ifi(m round 
of pbyi^ existence seems ill fitted 


to call out the requisite variety of 
mental powers. 1 hold that thaw 
are divers and sundry fit times, and 
places, and states of mind, snit^ to 
* different lines of reading. If a man 
is at work upon histoir, by all means 
let him sport oak ri^dly against all 
visitors ; let him pile np his anthori- 
tles and references on every vacant 
chair all round him, and get a clear 
notion of it by five or six boors' unin¬ 
terrupted and careful study. Or, if 
he has a system of philosophy to get 
np, let him sit down with his head 
cool, his window open, (not the one 
looking into quad.,) let him banish 
from bis mind all minor matters, and 
not break off in the chain of argument 
so long as he can keep his brain clear 
and his eyes open. Even then, a good 
gallop afterwards, or a cigar and a 
glass of pnneh, with some lively fel¬ 
low who is no philosopher, will do 
him far more good than a fagging walk 
of so many measnred miles, with me 
studious companion whose head is 
staffed os full of such matter as his 
OB'n, and whose talk will bo of dU- 
pnted passages, and dispiriting anti¬ 
cipations of a “ dead floorer” In the 
schools. -Blit if a man wonts to make 
acquaintance with such books as Ju¬ 
venal, or Horace, or Aristophanes, ho 
may surely do it to qnite as f^od 
purpose, and with far more relish, 
basking under a tree in summer, or 
with a friend over a bottle in winter. 

The false tone of society of which 
I have been speaking had its influence 
upon Horace Leicester. Coming np 
to the university from a public school, 
with a high character, a fair amonnt 
of scholarship, and a host of acquaint¬ 
ances, he won the good-will at once of 
dons and of nnder-graduatos, and bid 
fair to be as universal a favourite at 
college as be bad been at Harrow. 
Never did a man enter upon an aca¬ 
demic life under happier auspices, nor, 
I believe, with a more thoroogh de¬ 
termination to enjoy it in every way. 
He did not look upon his emancipa¬ 
tion from school discipline as a license 
for idleness, nor intend to read the less 
because he could now read what he 
pleased, and when he pleased. For, 
not to mention that Horace was am- 
Mtious, and had at one time an eye 
to Hhe class list—^he had' a taste for 
reading, and a strong natural talent 
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to appreciate what he read. Bah If 
ho bad a' taste for reading, ho had 
other tastes as well, and,as he thought, 
not incompatible; much as he ad* 
mired bis Koman namesake, ho could 
not devote bis evenings exclusively to 
liis society, but preferred carp'iog out 
his precepts occasionally with more 
mod^ companions; and be had no 
noUou that during the next four years 
of bis life he was to take an interest 
in no sports but those of the old Greeks 
and Romans, aud mount no horse but 
Tegosus. For a term or two, Leices¬ 
ter got on very well; attended lec¬ 
tures, read steadily till one or two 
o'clock, when there was nothing par¬ 
ticular going on, kept a horse, hired 
uu alann, aud seldom cut nioi'ning 
chapel, or missed a meet if within 
reasonable distance. It w as a course 
of life, w hich, in after days, ho often 
referred to with a sigh as having been 
most exemplary; and I doubt whe¬ 
ther ho was fur WTong. But it did 
not last. For a time his gentlemanly 
manners, good humour, and good 
taste, carried it off with ail parties; 
but it w*as agaiust the ordinaiy rou¬ 
tine, and could not hold up against 
the popular prejudice. Tlic reading 
men eyed his top-boots with suspi¬ 
cion; thetowing men complained he 
was growing a regular sap^ alwaj’s 
sporting oak when tliey wanted him. 
Theu ids w'ine-partics wciv. a source 
of endless tribulation to him. First 
of all, bo asked all those with whom 
he was most intimate among Ids old 
schoolfellows to meet each other, 
adding one or two of his ucw' acquain¬ 
tances : and a pretty mess he made 
of it. Men who had sat on the sag|o 
form with him au<l with each other at 
Harrow, and liad betrayed no such 
marked ^Iffereuces in their tastes as 
to prevent their associating very plea¬ 
santly there, at Oxford, he found, had 
been separated wide as the poles by 
this invisible, but impassable, line of 
demarcation: to such a degree in¬ 
deed, that although ail had called 
upon Horace, as they had upon each 
other, before it seemed decided on 
which side they were to settle, yet 
when they now met at bis rooms, they 
had become strangers beyond a mere 
civil recognition, and had nut a single 
subject to converse upon in common. 
'In ftot, they w'ere rather smprised 


ihaU ptessed' to meet at all; and H 
was in viUn their host tried to get 
them to amalgamate* Many seemed 
to take a pleasure in showing how 
decidedly they belonged to one set or 
the other. One would talk of nothing 
on earth besides hunting, and sat 
silent and sulky when Horace turned 
the conversation; another affected an 
utter ignorance of all that was going 
on in the university that was not con¬ 
nected with class-lists,scbolarship8,&c. 
What provoked him most was, that 
some of those who gave themselves 
the most pedantic airs, and would 
have been double-first class men un¬ 
deniably, if talking could have done 
it, were those whose heads he well 
knew' w ere as empty as the last bottle, 
and which made liiih think that some 
lueu most take to reading at Oxford, 
simply because they had faculties for 
Hothing else. 

At all events, Horace found tho 
mixed system w'ould not answer for 
entertaining his friends. So the next 
time he a&ked a few* of the reading 
men, some of whom he knew used to 
be good fellow's, together; aud as he 
really had a iiudred taste with them 
on many subjects, he found an hour 
or so pass away very pleasantly : 
when just as he was passing the w iue 
about the third rouud, and his own 
brilliancy and good-humour were be¬ 
ginning to infect some of bis guests-— 
so that one grave genius of twenty 
Lad actually so far forgotten himself 
as to fill a bumper by mistaker-up 
jumped the senior man of the party, 
and declaring that he hod an engage¬ 
ment to walk with a friend at seven, 
politely took his leave. This was the 
signal for a general dispersion; in 
vain did Horace assure them they 
should have some coffee in the empwe 
of an hour, and entreat some one or 
two to return. Off they all went, 
with sundry smiles and shakes of the 
head, and left their unfortunate host 
sitting alone in his glory over the 
first glass of a newiy opened bottle of 
claret 

I happened to be orossing ^tbo 
quadrangle from chapel in company 
with SavUe, at the moment when Lei¬ 
cester put his head out of his wlndouc^ 
as if to .enquire of the world in geueral 
what on earth he was to do with him¬ 
self for the next two. Savfie 
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bagged him to the tabjeet^ and eoote&ted hintMlf 
hnd though i kuew but with enjoying hia popularilyf occti- 

• UKloof.lm, «od bra nevor been in sionally failing back upon big o>ui 

roonji before, atitl, ag 1 wae one or reaoorceg, and koeping up, in a deauU 
tering bis sonior, there was no< toiy kind of way, iiis aoqnalntajKe 
thing contrary even to Oxford cti> with scholarship and litoTaturo. The 
'Mette in my accompanying Savile. reading men of course looked npoii 
we langhed heartily when be cx> him as a lost sheep; the tutors shook 
plaiaed hia diaapp<dntmoot. Savile their heads about him; if he did well, 
tried to comfort him by the assurance It was set down as the roHult of rnuu- 
that, as lie had an hour to spare, he dent; wliUe all hU misdoings were 
would sit down and help him to labouring in bl> vocation. For, agree- 
^nisb a bottle or two of claret with a ably to tin* grand division afort^said, 
.great deal of pleasun^ and was in- Horace wa> now set down as a **row- 
'‘‘oliuod to attribute the failure of thu iug-muu;” and he soon made the di&- 
«ftreoing, in a great mcuisui'e, to bis cuvcr}% and did more tliereiipon to 
^ name not having been included in the de»uiTe the character than ho ever 

* list of invitations—an oiiiN&iou by would have done otheiwiM*. Ilewiis 

which ho declared all parties had very willing to go on in Uis own way, 
been the losers ; Horace's n^ading if all parties would but let him alone; 
IKends standing very mucli in need of be w'os not going to be made a piu»t - 
gome one to put a little life into them, lyte to lung walks, aud touat and 
and himself as a candidate for a de- water, nor had he any conscioDtkHi<, 
gree, having missed a fair opptirtu- aliliorreuce of ^upper-partich; aud, ua 
nityofmoeting, among so many choice his pro^pt^cts in Hie were in no way 
fellows, some one to put him up to dejteDdcnt ujum a cUs.s or a Mdiola* 
the examiners' dodges.*' lint Lei- ship, ntid he schuikmI to be tacitly re- 
eester was irrecoverably disgusted, pudiated by the Arc mri ot his college, 
Kothlog, he declared, yould ever in- young and old, on a<‘(Mmut of some ot 
duce him to ask a party of reading liis aforesaid heterodox notions on 

men to his rooms again; and from the subject ot study, he accuMuim d 

that hour he sei'raed to e«chew tel- bimsedt graduallv to set their opinions 
lowship with the whole fraternity, atiietiance; hdo the inodbi'atc read- 
Not that be bi*came idle all at once: ing, w hich eucoiirugement aud emu- 
on the contrary, I believe, fur some lation had made ca-oy at school, bu- 

time he woiked on steadily, or at came every day more and more 

least hied to a'oik; but ho nas natu- distasteful. 

rally fond of society, and having failed JIuiaccs tottering rcpntaliou was 
to find what be wanted, was reduced at last completely ONerset in the eyis 
to make the best of sucli as he could of the authorities by a little atfsir 
Hud. So he graditully became ac- which was absurd eiiongh, but la 
qnmnted with a set of ineu who, which he himself was innocent as 
whatever their good qualities might t^yi^cre. IthHpp«‘uod thatayouth- 
be, had certainly no claim whatever fu! cousiu of his, whose sole occupa- 
to be considered hard readers, and thm for the last twelve mdnths of Ids 
who would have considei’od a syin- life had been the not o\ eruiniHtable 
poginm which broke up at seven one of wailing fur a coinmi^ioti, had 
o'clock as unsatisfactory as a tale como up to Oxford for two or three 
without a conclusion. Amongst these, days, pursuant to Invitation, to see a 


his gentlemanly manners and kind¬ 
ness of heart made him beloved, 
wUI^ his talents gave him a kind of 
inHgq t a; and, though be must have 
Mh MUpsUttany that he was not alto- 
his right place, and that, 
'veshtet ^ popdar qualities, be had 
rhighar ttttee and endowments with^ 
f nleh th« msjority of bis companions 
sympathise, be was too 
llghiftaaM t0 pUMOphise iMc^ 


little of the manners and customs of 
the iuhabitttuts. X think he had some 
slight acquaintance with our then 
vicc-principal—a good-natured, easy 
man—and Horace had got leave for 
him to occupy a sot of veiy small, 
dark rooms, which, as the college was 
not very fhll, had been suffered to 
remain vacant for the last two or 
three terms; they were so very un- 
attractiTe a domicile, that the last 
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FreBliinaa to whom tbey were offered, 
as a Hobson'a choice, was carreDtJy 
reported, in the plenitude of his dis- 
(pist, to have taken his name off the 
booluB /n«tanter. It is not usnal to 
allow Btranicers to sleep within college 
walls at all; but our discipline was 
Bomea bat lax hi those days. So Mr 
C'uroy had a Itcd ]>nt ui> for him in 
the aforebuid quarters. He was, of 
coui'i^o, dulyyrt«r/, and made uincli uf 
by lluiiuc and his friends.; and a 
dozen ot ns sat down to a capital 
ditmer in the ruums of the fia-mcr. on 
the stieugtJi of lla^^ng to entertaiu a 
strangtH* from the country;” the 
hospitality ol Oxhrid rtduxing its 
ruiea cacii in favour of nn(kT-gi*adu> 
atcb ii|K>ii buch ocenbLuiis. It must 
have been somewhere towards tin* 
next morning, when two or Ihn'e of 
iis ■U‘e<impaijied joiiiig (\irey down 
to No. S; nud, aft<‘r chatting with 
iiiiii till he was half uudress(‘d, left 
hiiii, as wo thought, saie aiul ()uict. 
However, soon utter we hail retired, 
tM>ine nuiby individual hi the same 
BtAitvase thought ))ro]H‘r to gnvo a 
vieW'iioIlo out of his window', lor the 
pui}H>se uf wisliing the public good* 
night. Now theie was one ot the 
Fellows, a ehuleiie little old goutle- 
iitaii, tilwa}S ill residence, lioldhig 
Home otHce, in w hicli there was as little 
to do, and us iiiiieh to get us might 
1 m% and who seldom troubled hiin'«elf 
inueh about c«)liege di.scl)>lliie, and 
looked upon under-graduates with a 
sort ol silent contempt; never Intcr- 
{( ring with them, as he declared luiii* 
self, so long tliey did not iuteifcrc 
vvith him. lint <»ne th|rc was, 
ill which they did iiiloifere with his 
personal comfort oc(*usioimlly, and 
w lu‘rel>y hi» peaiv of mind and ri'bt 
of iKHly were equally disturbed. >lr 
rerkius always took a tumbler of 
uegub at ten pi’ccisely, and tam¬ 
ed in us the collcpw?' cUvek stmrk 
the quarter past; by the half-hour 
he was generally asleep, for his 
digestion was good, and his cares 
few. But his slumbers were not 
heavy, and any thing like a row in 
the quadrangle iufalUbly awoke him, 
and then he was like a lion roused. 
He was wont to jump ap, throw up 
his window, thrust out a red face and 
a white nightcap, and after listening 
■ few seconds for the chance tff the 


odious sounds bsing tisp«iised, wtipid 

S nt the v^ pertiaest qoestUn ni^ > 
i such cirenmstances, to which m 
so seldom gets an equally pertinent 
repAy—Who^s that V” In case this 
intimation of Mr Perkins being wide 
awake proved sufficient, os it often , 
did^ to restore quiet, then after we 
lapMo of a few more M^conds the bead ‘ 
and tho nightcap disappeared, had 
the window was shut down again. 
But if the noise was continue^ as y 
occasioDRlIy it was out of pure nils'-’' 
chief, thau In a miuuto or two tha*. 
said nightcap would be eeen to 
emerge hastily fixim the staircase 
b(‘low, in company with a dreai>ing- 
govvn and slip|>crs, and Mr Perkins iu<. 
this disguise would proceed to the 
scene of disturbance as fast as his 
short legs could carry him. He sM- 
doni bucceeded in effecting a captm'e; 
bill if he had that luck, or if he could 
distinguibh the tone of any individual 
\’oic4' so as to be able to identify the 
])crforfii<‘r, he had him np before the 
“ seniority” next morning, where faia 
influeuce os one of the senior fellows 
ensured a heavy sentence. But he 
bad been cnt;aged in so many unsne- 
ccHbful chases of the kind, and his 
Hhort orations fix>m his window so 
often elicited only a laugh, though 
including sometimes brief but explicit 
thri>ats of rosticatiuu against tho noisy 
uukiiown, Htreugthciiod by little ex¬ 
pletives w'hicli, when quoted by nu- 
der-graduatos, were made to sound 
somewhat doubtfully—that at last be 
altered kls tactics, and began to act 
in Bileuce. And bO he did, w'hcn upou 
opouing his w'indow he saw a light in 
tlie ground-door rooms of the stair¬ 
case w hence tlie sounds proceeded 
on the evNUiiug iu question. Carey, < 
by his own account proceeding 
quietly in his preparations for bed, 
singing to himself an occasional stanza 
of some classical ditty wliich he hud 
picked op iu the course of the evening, 
and admiring the power of the man's 
lungs in the room itoove him, when 
he heard a short quick step, and then 
a double rap at lus door. He. was 
uite sufficiently acquainted, by this 
me, with the ways of the pdace, not 
to be mneb surprised at the late visits 
and at the same time to coaaider it 
prudent to learn t^e name and eteftts 
of his victor before admitting him; ao 
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retortecl apon Mr Ferldss, q^te tbe curlottt O^are before bim; bat 
nnoiciDseicMiilj, bis ihto fovoorite qneiy wben dcmuids for bla name, and 
Who's that?" his first and oh* threats of onknovn penalties, were 
Tfons impression beioff that it was thundered forth upon him with no 
one of the party be hM just quitted, pause for a reply, then he began to 
coming probatuy, in the plenitude of think that be had made a mistake in 
good follow^iip, to bring him an in- opening the door at all'—that be might 
vitethm to moo or breakfast pext get Leicester Into a scrape if not him- 
day* self—and as his person was as nn- 

It's me, sir^open the door,'' was known to Mr Perkins as that gentlo- 
. the n^y from a deep baritone, which man's to him, It ^tmek him that If he 
.the initiated would never have mis* could give him the blip once, U would 
tafcen. * bo all right. In a moment ho blew 

. . Who are you ? " said Carey again, out bis solitary candle, boUo<l through 
• My name is Perkins, sir: have the open door, all but ujMettlng Ids 
•the goodness to let me in.” He was QCwacqualataQce,whomhelofb8torm* 
gettiag'more angry, and consequently ing in the most nncooncctcd manner, 

' more polite. alone, and in total darkness. Up to 

> Perkins ?'* said Carey, pausing in Leicester's rooms ho rushed, reinted 
bis operations, in the vain endeavour lus adventure, and was rather sur- 
to recall the name among the score or prKed that hh cousin did not applaud 
two to ‘whom he had been introduced, it uh a very clever thing. 

** I'm just in bod—were you up at 'What Mr Perklus thouglit or said 
I^dcester's?” to himself^ what degree of patience be 

Open the door, sir, if you please, exliibitcd insuchtryingcircumstanccs, 
immemately,” and then came what or la what terms he aitostrophlsod his 
onr fidend took for a smotliered laugh,*' flying enem>, must ever i*emaiu a 
but was really a sort of shiver, for >e(ret with hini»elf. Pivc minutos 
there was a draft in the passage after, Solomon the porter, suiniiioucd 
playing all manner of prAiks with the from iiis Wd just as ho had iu.i(ie hiiu- 
dressing^gowu, and Mr Perkins was self snug once more after letting out 
getting cold. Horace's out-college friuiuls, con* 

An indistinct notion came into ii'onted Mr Perkins in about as sweet 

Carey's mind, that some one who had a tcmjicr as tlmt worthy individual 
met him in College might have taken himself, with this diflereucc, that one 
him for a Freshman, and had some was sulky and tlio other furious, 
practical joke in view; so he con* " Who lives In the ground-floor on 
tented himself with repeating that he the left in No. 8 ? '^ 
was going to bed, and could let no What, in * Coventry?' Why, 
one in. noboiiy, sir.” 

“ I tell yon, sir, I’m Mr Perkins; " Nobody! you stupid old sinner, 

don’t yon know me?" you'ro^leep.” 

I wish yon a very good night, No, sir, 1 ain't,” and Solomon 
Mr Perkins.” flaslted his lantern in Mr Perkins's 

What's yonr name, .sir? eh? face as If to ascertain whether fok eyes 
Ton impudent young ptfopy, what's were open. Mr Perkins started back, 
your infoma! name ? I’il have you and Solomon turned half round as if 
rusdeated, you dog—do you hoar me, to disappear again, 
sir?” Who lives there, Solomon, I ask 

^ a sudden it struck Carey that you ? Do vou mean to tell mo yon 
this might possibly bo a domidliary don’t know? you are not fit—” 
vhdt from <me of the authorities, and I knows eveiy gentleman's rooms • 
that ids bWt plan was to open the woU enough: nobody hasn't lived in 
doot at once, though what bad pro* themasyoumoansnotthesofoartenns. 

sneh an hononr he was at Mr Pears kept his fox in ’em one time, 
a taf to ima^e. Ho drew back the till the vice-prlncipal got wind of him. 

(ock, therefore, and the next There may be some varmint in 'em 
mofnent stik>d face to face with the foralllknows—thoya'o't fit for much 
irate Mr Ppridns. else.” 

His fott ImpflUe was to laugh at There's some eonfounded puppy 
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of a Fresliman in them now—at least 
there was—and he lives there too.” 

“ I know there ieVt,” said the 
persevering Solomon. And, witliout 
deigning a word more, he set off with 
his lantern towards the phu'c in dis¬ 
pute, followed hy ^Ir Perkins, who 
contented him.selfwich an angry “Kow 
you’ll sec.” 

“ Ay, now wc shall sec,” replied 
Solomon, as, somewhat to Mr Per¬ 
kins’s astonishinciit, they found the 
oak sported. Having made a selec¬ 
tion from a huge bunch of keys, the 
jmrter succeeded, after si>me fumbling, 
in getting the door open. Phe room 
bore no traces of recent oe-eupatioii. 
'J'hi-ee or four hrok<*u chairs and a 
rickety table^erc the only fiiniitnre : 
as far as the liglit of Solomon’s lan¬ 
tern could penetrate, it looked the 
very pi< turo of de>olution. S<>loiuon 
chuckled. 

'J'Ikto a man living hero. 1*11 
sw'oar tliere is. He was uudres.<iiig 
wlien 1 came. IxK>k in the bedroom.” 

'J'lmy ojHuied the door, and saw a 
bare feather-bed and bol.'^tor, the usual 
r/wftViV/ In an iiiioceuiiied college 
ehaml)cr. “ Seeing*.*! believiug,*’^aid 
the porter. 

Hut, nitli Mr Perkins, seeing was 
not believing. He saw Solomon, and 
lie saw the empty room, but lie did 
not believe either. Put he had evi¬ 
dently the worst side of the argument 
as it stood, so ho wislnnl the porter a 
sulky g<KHl-iiighf, amt i’etreate<l. 

'riic fact was, that the uuis}’gcu- 
tlcmau in the rooms above, ns soon as 
lie caught the toiic.s of Mr Perkins’s 
voice at Carey’s door, had entered 
into the joke witli exceeding gusto, 
well aware that the visit was really 
intended as a compliment to Ids own 
vocaI powers. Carey’s auddon boll 
puzzled him rather; but as soou as ho 
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heard Mr P> vkins’s footsteps take tho 
direction of the porter’s lodge, he 
walked softly down-stairs to the field 
of action, and, anticipating in some 
degree what w'ould follow, bundled up 
together sheets, blankets, pillow, 
dressing apparatu.<«, and all other 
signs and tokens of occupation, and 
made off with them to his own rooms, 
,«])orting tlie oak behind him, and thus 
completing the mystification. 

As the facts of the case were pretty 
sure to tran=5j>irc in course of time, 
Horace took tho safe course of getting 
his cousin out of college next morn¬ 
ing, and calling on Mr Perkins with a 
full explanation of the circuro.stances, 
and apologies for Carey as a stranger 
unawpiaiiited with tlie police regula¬ 
tions of their learned body, and the 
re.'«pect due thereto. Of course tlie 
man in authority was obliged to be 
graciotis, as Tancester could not well 
be answerable for all the faults of his 
family ; but there never from that 
tifhc forth happened a row of any 
kind witli which ho did not In his 
own mind, probably unconsciously, 
associate iioor Koracc. 

AVhother my readers will set down 
Horace Leice.^Jter as a rowing man or 
not, is a point which 1 leave to their 
merciful con.si(l(>nition: a reading man 
w a.s a title hich he ne\ er aspired to. 
He took .1 very creditable degree in 
diK' season, and wa&> placed in tho 
foiirtii clas.s with a man who took up 
a Aery long list of books, and aa'us 
buiiposed to have read himself stupid. 

Ho ouglit to have done a good 
deal more,” said one of the tutors; 
“ he had it in him.” “ I think he 
was lucky not to have been plucked, 
myself,** said Mr Perkins; “ be W'as a 
very noisy man.” 

yAwraoRKE. 
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On a dull damp October morning 
of the year 1833—concerning the more 
exact date of which it can only bo 
ascertained that it was subsequently 
to the twentieth day of the mouth— 
a man rather above the middle height, 
wrapped in a military cloak of dark 
grey cloth, and w’earing an oilskin 
schako upon his head, was seen pro¬ 
ceeding through the streets of Pum- 
peluna in the direction of the gate 
known os the Puerta del Carmen. 
Although the cloak aud schako, w'hich 
were all that could at fimt be disthi- 
goished of his dress, indicated their 
wearer to bo an olheer, it was ob¬ 
served, that on passing the guard¬ 
house at the gate, he took some ])aius 
to conceal his face, as though fcaiful 
of being recognised. Once outside 
the walls, he crossed the river Arga 
by the Puente Nuevo, and continued 
his progress along the Irurzun road. 
He had anived at about canuou-sUot 
distance from the fort.'css of Painpc- 
luna, when a man, leading a small 
horse by the bridle, suddenly emerged 
from a place of concealment by the 
roadside. Tlie officer hastily fastened 
on a spur wliich Itc had bronglit with 
Jhim, put foot in stirrup, and mounted. 
For a few moments he remained mo¬ 
tionless, gazing at I’ampciuna, as 
though bidding a silent adieu to the 
friends he Icfr behind him ; then 
striking his single spur into his horse's 
dank, he rapidly disappeared. Two 
hours later he entered at full trot the 
Tillage of Hnarte Araquil, five leagues 
from Pampelnna. 

The officer alighted at the house of 
a fiiend, where there presently came 
to meet him a fcspectablc inhabitant 
of Pampeluua, by name Don Luis 
Mongclos, and the vicar or parish 
piest of Huarte, Don Pedro Miguel 
iraflieta. The latter, as well by his 
sacred character as by reason of the 
services that, at a former period, ho 
had rendered to the cause of the Spa¬ 


nish monarchy, enjoyed some influence 
iu his district. 

The conference that Mongelos and 
Iraiicta held with the unknown offi¬ 
cer hvsted till a late hour of the night, 
when they separated to take a lew 
hours’ repose. At early dami they 
reassembled, aud set out for the valley 
of DciTueza, where they were told 
that they would find the chief of the 
Nuvarrese CaiUsts, Don Francisco 
Iturralde, whom tliey were de.sirous of 
seeing, Tli(*y were fortxmate enough 
to meet with him that same day at 
the village of Fledraiuilln'a. 

In those early days of the Royalist 
insurrection, and in the state of anxie¬ 
ty aud fcrmeiitatiou in w hich men's 
minds then w ere, the ap])eoraDce in 
the Carlist camp of an ollicer of rank 
could not do less than excite, iu the 
highest degree, the curiosity air' in¬ 
terest of the iniiabitants. especially of 
those wito hail takeu u]) miiis for i)un 
Carlos. Accordingly, w hilst tlic three 
strangers were with Iturralde, there 
w as rajiidly formed at the door of the 
latter’s quarters a largi* grouji, com¬ 
posed of v<iluutt*ers and ]iensaiit.s, and 
even of women aud cliildren. All 
w'cre eager to know' who the tK*rson 
in the coinners uniform might be; 
but nevertheless, when he at last 

came out, and the crowd pressed for¬ 
ward to examine him, uol one of the 
numerou.s assemblage could tell his 
name. The ilisappointed gazers w'erc 
dispersing, when a jiarty ol* officers 
came up; and no sooner did these be¬ 
hold the stranger, than they exclaimed 
simultaneously, and in .1 tone of 
mingled snrfirisc and enthusiasm— 
“ Zt^MALAt-VnilEOUI! ” 

liarcly has the axiom, that circum¬ 
stances and opportunity make the 
man, been more fully exernpIifuHl than 
in the person of the chief whose name 
wo have just w'ritten. For forty-five 
years he lived unknown and unno¬ 
ticed beyond a very limited circle, 
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remarked only by liis own comrades, 
and by tlie generals under whom he 
served, as a good di*i)l and an efficient 
regimental officer. After twenty-fivo 
years* service, bo occiipiod the undis¬ 
tinguished post of colonel of a Spanish 
line regiment. The probabilities were, 
that he would end his life with the 
embroidered cuff of a brigadier-gene- 
ral, and be forgotten as soon as the 
earth bad closed over him. One man 
died, leaving a disputed crowm; and 
spurred on, as some say, by injiistitc 
done to him, as others maintain, by 
an enthusiastic devotion to aprlnclple, 
Znmalacarrcgui, in the twenty months 
of life that were still accorded to liim, 
raised and organized, by Ids ovn un¬ 
aided energies, a numerous and effi¬ 
cient army, outniano'uvred the prac¬ 
tised leaders, and defeated the veteran 
troops that were scut against him, 
and iuade Idnisclf a name that has 
been r<'pc*ated with respect and admi¬ 
ration by some of the highest military 
authorities in Kurope. 

Don Tomas Zmnalacarregni, a na¬ 
tive of (iuipuzcoa, was twenty years 
of age when lie first saw tire at l:>ara- 
gos-^a in 18<)8. AVheii the French 
raised the ^iege, he returned lioine, 
and remained tlieie till (iuipuzeoti, 
foll{»ning the example of the other 
Sjjanisli fjroviiices, declared against 
the usnipation of Napoleon, lie then 
immediately joined «lunrogui, better 
known jw iU l*astor or the Sliepherd, 
on account of Ids liaving,likc another 
■N’iriutus—but witliout becoming a 
bandit—exchanged the crauk fur the 
sabra. Ill spite of the I'oiUli of Ids 
new follower, FI ra.?tor found him of 
great assistmico; and it is even said 
that Zumaincarregni, ashamed of ha¬ 
ving for leader a man who could not 
wTite, undertook to teach him, and 
succeeded in so doing. The w'ar of 
independence at an end, Areizaga, 
captain-general of the Fasque pro¬ 
vinces, appointed Znmalacarrcgui bis 
aide-de-camp; and finally, by his in¬ 
terest and recommendation, procm^ 
1dm a captiun’s commission in the 
lino. In this new position the young 
officer made himself remarked for two 
things—an inflexible firmness of cha¬ 
racter, and an enthnsiastic love of his 
profession. All his leisure was passed 
in the study of tactics, and he 1 ‘arcly 


opened a book that treated of any 
other subject. 

In 1822 , nnder the constitutional 
regime, Znmaiacarregoi, being of 
known Iloyalist opinions, was de¬ 
prived of his company. He joined 
Quesada, who was at the head of the 
reaUstas in Navarre, and from him 
received command of a battalion, 
wffich be kept till, at the end of the 
war, it was disbanded in common 
with all the Navarrese corps. Whilst 
holding this command, his skill and 
merit, and a certain air of superiority, 
which was natural to him, excited the 
envy and dislike of some of his bro¬ 
ther officers; but to the intrigues and 
nrdiicos employed to injure him, he 
only o]>poscd a redoubled zeal in the 
execution of his duty. Subsequently 
lie commanded a regiment with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, and was 
at lost made full colonel of the 8d 
light iufanti^'. Tlie excellent state 
into which he brought this corps, 
caused it to be sent from Valencia to 
Madrid, to form part of the military 
pageant by which Queen Christina’s 
first arrival at^tlic capital of Spain 
was celebrated. This piece of duty, 
it w'as expected, would have procured 
Znmalacarrcgui liis brigadier's rank; 
but the only thing be got by it was a 
full from his horse, from the effects of 
M'hich he aftenvards suflered. 

Zumalncarregui's last command in 
the service of Ferdinand was that of 
tlic 14th of the line. A curious nar¬ 
rative of the circumstances that oc¬ 
curred whilst he had this regiment, is 
to be found in a letter from the Carllst 
general, Don Carlos Vargas, who >va8 
at that time aide-de-camp to Egnia, 
captain-general of Galicia, in which 
province the 14th was quartered. 

“ From time immemorial,” says 
Vargas, “ there had ‘existed in the 
district of the Ferrol a society of rob¬ 
bers, regularly sworn in and orga¬ 
nized, having branches all over the 
country, and so well directed in their 
operations, that it was found impos¬ 
sible to make an end of them, or to 
discover who they were. When any 
one of the associates was seen to fal¬ 
ter, or w'as suspected of an intention 
to betray his companions, he was Im¬ 
mediately assossuiatcd, and almost 
alwa^-s in some horrible manner. 
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Persons of every class and description 
belonged to this association—even 
vomcn, old men, and govemincut 
functionaries of high grade. From 
1826 to 1832, a merchant of the name 

of C- was at the liead of it—a 

very wealthy man, with respect to 
whom uo one could explain how it 
was that in so few years he had ac¬ 
cumulated such grout riches. Xlic 
public authorities, whose duty it was 
to discover and suppress so infamous 
a society, had been drawn into it by 
bribery or intimidntioii, or lH>(h; so 
that, instead of preveuting the rob¬ 
beries, they protected the robb(.*rs, 
and gave them all the opportunities 
in their power. In spite of liLs known 
zeal, energy-, and activity, General 
Eguia ha<I been nimble to destroy, or 
er en discover, this iiumeruus band. 
He had been deceived by tlie appa¬ 
rent zeal of tlie almlde via^ttr of the 

Fcrrol, Hon V. (1. H-, and of an 

esenbano^ named 11 - , a cajitain of 

royalist volunteers. These two men 
denounced and prosecuted sundry 
small olfeiiders wiio formed no part 
of the grand associatiou ; and, b}' tlie 
good miderstauding between them, 
baliled all the efforts of the cnptaiii- 
gencral.” 

Eguia, finding that the robberies 
continued to as great on extent as be¬ 
fore, and that the teiiijmniiy governor 
of the Ferrol did not aitl him effica¬ 
ciously in detecting their ]K‘i 7 )ctra(ors, 
removed him from iits post and con¬ 
ferred it on Zumalacarregui, with 
whose character lie was well ac¬ 
quainted. The latter in a very few 
days oijtaincd a clue to the whole 

confederacy, and arrested C-and 

other rich accomplice's. Various 
anonymous offers of large sums of 
money were now made to Zuinala- 
carregui, and repeated threats of ns- 
sassioation held out to him ; but he 
was ncitlier to 1;>e bribed nor fright¬ 
ened, and the w'ealthy and iiifiucntiul 
confederates set every engine at work 
to bring about his dismissal and ruin, 
^ng known as a Royalist, the events 
that occurred at La Granja in 1832 
facilitated the designs of his enemies. 
At the same time Brigadier-General 
CbacoD, then commanding the royal 
corps of marines at the l^rrol, and 
who his since been political chief of 
and one of the cabinet, was 


also mnnmnvring against Zumala¬ 
carregui, whose character, it appears, 
awed him considerably. Under a 
prctc.xt tliat a Cariist pTonwicia~ 
inento was contemplated, Chacon shut 
liimself up in tlie ar.^eiial w'ith his 
marines, and persisted in remaining 
there ill spite of the assurances of 
safety given to him by the goverma*.^ 
At lOfti, having bad an interview at 
Santiago with tlie Captain-General 
Egnia, tlic latter succeeihHl in trau- 
qiiillizhig his fears, and the marines 
came out of their stronghold, looking 
very like a parcel of children wliose 
nurec has threatened them with a 
bugbear. Notwithstanding tlie nb- 
snrdily of Chaeon's thmionstrulion, it 
attracted the attention of the Chris- 
liiio party, tlien in jiower; and as at 
that )>eriud all the olficers of rank 
known to entertain Royalist opinions 
were deprived, one alter the other, of 
their commands, there was nothing 
surprising in the same measure lK*ing 
adopted with rt'gard to Zumalacar- 
regnl, altlioiigh nothing could be al¬ 
leged against him. wliether as a man 
of honour or iu a military or jioUtical 
point of view. A.s soon as lie left 
llie Ferrol, the ]noceedings ng.iiiist 
tlie robbers becauu' paraly.sedj those 
of them who had been taken wen* sc*t 
at liberty, and resumed with impunity 
their course of crime. 

In July 1H33 Zuinalaenrrcgui to .k 
up his residence at rumpelutin, w here, 
thr(‘C months later, he learned the 
death of Ferdinand VII. and the de- 
elaration of General Santos Ladron 
in favour of Hon Carlos. He would 
probably have immediately dejiarted 
to join the insurgents, had not the 
autiiurities of I'ainpi'hma had their 
eyes upon him. (ienernl Sola, tlien 
governor of that fortress, hearing that 
he had been negotiating the pm’cliase 
of a horse, scat tor him and enquired 
if such were really the case. Zuma- 
lacarrcgui replied that even if it were 
so, it need not surprise any body, for 
all his life he had been accustomed to 
keep a horse. Kevertheless,” re¬ 
turned Sold, “ for the present your 
Senoria must be pleased to do with¬ 
out one.” And this was the motive 
of the clandestine manner in which 
Zumalacarregui left Pampeluna. 

It has been already shown that 

although, from earliest numbood, Zu- 
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malacanregui employed himself dili¬ 
gently in enUivating those qualities, 
and acquiring that knowled^, by the 
judicious application of which he af¬ 
terwards gained suoli celebrity, his 
really public and important life ex¬ 
tended over a period of little more 
than a year and a half. Ihit within 
that short space how much was com¬ 
prised ! What hardship and exertion— 
what efforts bollnncntal and bodily— 
what an amount of activity, excUo- 
meut, peril, and success were accu¬ 
mulated in those few months of exi&t- 
once! From the peculiar circum¬ 
stances under which Ziuualacarrcgiii’s 
achi<‘vemcnts occurred, an historian 
was very diffieidt to be found /or 
them. Tlirx^e who surrounded him 
were generally speaking men of ac¬ 
tion, Ics** skilled in handling the pen 
than the sabre; and inoreoxer, during 
tlie six years’ .struggle, in wliicli ino&t 
of tIio«'(? who survive^l its ^angllina^y 
contest took part to its close, iIk* suc- 
ces.-»ion of tjvcnts was so rapitl, the 
clianges were so constant, that the 
incideiit-s of to-day might well cause 
those t>f yesterday to be imperfectly 
remeinlMTcd. K\ eii tlie jk* ws])aj ler 
c•missarle^ w ho hovered ab<jul the 
scene of the eonte.st, striving to col¬ 
lect intelligence, were foiled in so 
doing by the constant movements of 
the Cariist general, l>yihc wild coun¬ 
try and inclement .season in which he 
earrii‘tl on his ojaTationa. In tlie year 
a young Kngllshman, whom a 
love of aiivcnturc and zeal hw the 
cymse. had indue.e<i to draw his sword 
ill behalf of CliarlesV., published a 
narrative of twelve months’ service 
with Zumalaearregui. There is much 
in his lKH)k to nmu.se and interest, and 
Captain ilcnningsen, as wc have rea- 
Rou to know from other sources tliau 
the internal evidence of his w’rilings, 
is a gallant and accomplished odicer. 
His de8cri])tiuns are graceful and 
agreeable, the sketches and anecdotes 
he gives arc the very romance of civil 
wartarc!—not that, as w'c btdieve, he 
either did or had any occasion to em- 
bcilisk his account of a campaign 
which .abounded in the picturesque 
and the dramatic. He was only with 
Ziimalacarrcgni, however, daring the 
latter half of his career, wheji the 
forces of the Carlists had already as¬ 
sumed a certaiu numoiical import¬ 


ance, and their resources were on the 
increase. Of its em^Uer portion be 
could speak but from hearsay; and it 
was (luring that earlier period that 
Zumalacarregui had the greatest dith- 
cnlties to contend with—didicnlties in 
overcoming which be displayed extra* 
ordinary talent and perseverance. 
Besides tiiis, wo have always looked 
upon Captain lienmogsen’s book 
rather as a slight, though iuterestmg 
and tioithful, narrative of personal ad¬ 
venture, than as a record of ZumaJa- 
carregui’s career; nor does he claim 
lor it a higher character than the one 
we arc dispo.>cd to concede to it. ** I 
have merely,” he says, “ drawTi a 
rough sketch with cliarcoal on a 
guard-house wall—neilher memoir, 
travels, nor history—but which may 
have 1h(^ merit of being a sketch from 
tlu! life.” This in a correct definition. 
But the character and exploits of 
Zumalacarregui w’erc worthy of a 
chronicler wlio should treat the sub¬ 
ject more seriously—and such a one has 
lately been found. A personal friend, 
w lio followed him from the first day 
that he took up arms for Don Carlos, 
a native of the province in which the 
war was chiefly carried on, fully ac¬ 
quainted w ith its state and the feel¬ 
ings of its inliabitants, as w'ell as with 
tlio incaicnlabie disadvantages nnder 
which Zumalacarregui laboured and 
the few'advantages he enjoyed, has 
undertaken the ta.sk. Ten years after 
ZnmalacaiTegui’s death, tlio Carllst 
general, Don J iian Antonio Zaratiegui, 
has written, from the country of his 
exile, the memoirs of his former leader. 

Althoiigli tlie arrival of Zumalacar¬ 
regui was bailed with the most Uvclj* 
joy by the insurgents, and notwith¬ 
standing that he was senior in rank 
to any officer then witfl the Navarreso 
Carlists, there w'ere still difficulties in 
the way of his taking the command. 
The whole force in Navarre consisted 
bnt of nine handi*ed men—peasants 
for the most part, many without arms, 
others with old andunsor\iccab)eones; 
yet was the colonelcy of this nigged 
and badly equipped regiment an object 
of competition. Iturralde, wiio hold 
it, refused to give it up, although— 
with tfacex(}eptionof Juan Echevarria, 
the priest of IjOS Arcos, wlio ofter- 
war(is made his name infamous for 
bis crimes and excesses—all the oiU- 
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cers and infinential persons there as¬ 
sembled were desirous he shonld re¬ 
sign it in favour of Zomoiacarregni. 
Captain Henniugson relates tliat 
ItiuTalde sent two companies of in¬ 
fantry to arrest his rival, who, “ ix*- 
versing the game, sternly oommnudod 
them to arrest Itnrralde, and was 
obeyed.” Of this we see no mention 
in the book before us, wJierc vre are 
told, on the contrary, that Zunnila- 
caiTCgui, finding Itarraldo obstinato 
in retaining the cominainl, was mount¬ 
ing his horse with the intention of 
departing and oiloriug his sendees to 
the Alavese Carllsts, wlieu he was 
prevented from so doing by the mass 
of officers and jiorsous of distiiietiou 
in the camp, who compelled him to 
return to his quarters, promising tliat 
they would find means of arranging 
maUers satisfactorily. The captains 
formed nptheir companies,andmarched 
them to the parade-ground. When all 
weio assembled, Major Juan Sarasa, 
who was looked upon by the soldiers as 
second in command, drew his sword, 
and exclaimed in a loid voice, “ Vo¬ 
lunteers ! In the name of King Charles 
the Fifth, Colonel Don Tomas Znma- 
lacarregui is recognised as Commau- 
dant-Gcnoral of Nararrc!” It is 
certain that as Don Carlos was then 
for away from Na>’arre, and ignorant 
even of what was going on there, he 
could not make this nomination; bur 
neither had he appointed Ilnrraldc 
nor any of the otlier chiefs who com¬ 
manded in the various provinces. 
Under such circumstances tins was 
perhaps the most i)roper and solemn 
way of conferring the command,'espe¬ 
cially when the choice fell upon the 
officer of the highest rank there pre¬ 
sent. Before bheathing hi.s sword, 
Sarasa ordcrc<> the guard of honour 
at Iturralde’s quaiters to be relieved, 
and that Itnrralde himself siiould be 
kept under arrest until further orders 
from the new chief. All this having 
taken place without opposition or dis¬ 
turbance, Zumalacarregui made Ids 
appearance upon the parade, passed 
the troops in review, and then caus¬ 
ing them to form a circle round him, 
he addressed them at some length. 

From the first formation of a Car- 
list force in Kavarre, the men had 
been in the habit of receiving two 
reals, about fivepence sterling, a-day. 


This rate of pay had been established 
by General Santos Ladron, and’ con- 
tinned by Iturraldc, with the view of 
attracting voluntwrs. Tijc necessary 
funds had liithcKlo been supplied from 

certain moneys that had been found 
at the beginning of the w'ai* in the 
hands of various subordinate ndmitil- 
stratious. Those funds, liowovcr, 
were now' nearly ('xliausted, aud Zii- 
inalacarregui's first aniiouiicoment to 
the soldiery was, that ho should re¬ 
duce their pa}’one-half till tiiuos w'cre 
better. Considering the circumstances 
niidcr w'liich he had assumed the 
command, this w as u l>oid step. Most 
generals would have sought rather to 
concIHale their men by nil inereaso 
than to risk exciting discontent by a 
reductiim. Nevertlieless, rtwing to 
Zumalacarregurstoneofmingleiifirm- 
uess and conciliation, this alteration 
was made without exciting a murmur. 

lleloasiiig Iturralde from his arrest, 
Zumalacarregui apiiointeil him si'conrl 
in command, whil.-t Sarasa cheerfully 
descended to the third i)la« e—thereby 
proving tliat in w hat he had done in 
favour of Zumalacarregui, the goiul 
of the cause he had espoused was hi^ 
only motive. Tlic command in chief, 
however, was merely w/Oii 
the arrival of Colonel Kivwo, w ho was 
then detained in France, it was to be 
given lip to him. But when Kr.aso 
inadi* his appearance, .so convinced 
was ho ofZnmalacarreguiV superiority 
of talent, lliat he insisted, in spite of 
th<* latter’s urgent entreaties, in tak¬ 
ing only tlic second post. 

ITpon assuming the command, Zu- 
malacarregui at onee detennined on 
adopting a defensive system of war¬ 
fare—the only one, indeed, that wa.s 
practicable with liLs wretched re¬ 
sources and handful of men. Jnst at 
that time fioneral Sarsficld was 
inarchuig with n .strong column to the 
scene of the insurrection ; and at his 
approach the Castilian Carlists, un¬ 
der Merino and CuovIIlas, fied and 
dispersed to their liomes. Sai'sficld 
moved on, and occupied Vittoria with 
little opiKisition. Soon afterwards 
Zumalacarregui, who bad betaken 
himself to the banks of tho Ebro in 
hopes of seising some arms and 
horses, received an urgent summons 
to repair to Bilboa, then held by the 
Royalists, and which Sarsfield was 
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advancing to attack. He ha.stcnod 
to obey the call, but only arrived at 
that extremity of Navarre nearest to 
Biscay, iu time to meet the remnant 
of the Biscayan Carlists flying before 
thetrimnphuntChristinos, Tiictroops 
In the Bitsqnc provinces, which, the 
evouing before, had amounted to flve 
or six thousand men, were now re¬ 
duced to as many hundreds. Their 
arms, aniumnition, and artillery, the 
latter consisting of four guns, had 
been abandoned, and were iu the 
jKmer of thu conquerors; and so coin- 
i»k‘tc was tlic dissolution of the Car- 
list forces, that a vast number ofper- 
soihs who were compromised by ihcir 
condiu't or opinions, seeing themselves 
without defence, crossed the frontier 
into France. Zumalacanegni, with 
three .‘icnuty, ill-armed battalions, 
A\iiich he had formed out of the hand¬ 
ful of Navarresj* peasants before al- 
lud(‘d to, nas now the only hope of 
the caii.vc.. The war was, to all ap¬ 
pearance, at an end; atnl so it iin- 
douhtedlv would liaM' been but for 

to 

Znni:ilacaiT(‘gui’s extraordinary qua¬ 
lities. 'When ho left Fampoluna, the 
three Bas<|i]c pr(»vinccs and the 
greater part of llie Bioja, or )ilains of 
the Kbro. were held by the (hirlists. 
Merino had just i.-.-ned a ]vro<‘lauiation 
aiiuonneing himself to be at tin* hoa«l 
of twenty thousand Castilian volun¬ 
teers. In all, then* were nearly forty 
thousand men under anus for Don 
(‘arlos, and ready to snpi)ort the 
Navarrese rising. Smldenly this 
brilliant j>ersjH.*ctive had disap]a‘ared 
like a scene iu a ])iay, and the twelve 
or fifteen hundred men, half-naked, 
without uniform, and badly armed, 
who were assembled iu the valley of 
the Burunda, found tlu'msclves aloue 
and unprotected iu front of a formi¬ 
dable and well-provided foe. All was 
eonfn.sion and p.anic, when Zuinala- 
carregni opposed his zeal and energy 
to Iho contagion of alarm that was 
rapidly spreading amongst his men. 
His precautions, his decided and in¬ 
flexible character, gave life to a cause 
apparently at the last gasp. Encou- 
ra^g some, rousing others from the 
lotharg)" into wliicli they were sink¬ 
ing, he proceeded resolutely with the 
organization of his throe battalions, 
introduced strict discipline and snbor- 
dinatioD, and procured five hnndred 


mnskets, and a supply of cartridges, 
from Biscay and Gnipozcoa. Gene¬ 
ral Villareal, who had saved one bat¬ 
talion from the wTeck of the Alaveso 
troops, joined him; and the jnntas and 
deputations of the various provinces 
named Zumalacarregui commander- 
in-chief of all the Carlist forces. 

Meanw’hilc, Sarsflcld'a movements 
ajqieariug too dilatoiy to the Ghris- 
tiiio government, he was replaced by 
General Valdes, and appointed Vice- 
ro}’of Navarre. The arrival of win¬ 
ter, however, and a heavy fall of 
snow, in some degree paralyzed the 
operations of the Cliristiuos, whilst 
this occasioned incredible sufferings 
to the Carllsts. One battalion of tho 
latter, in passing from Navarre to 
Ciuipuzcoa, across the mountains of 
Arah'ir, lost -160 men out of 620, of 
which it consisted. Numbed by cold, 
and worn out by fatigue, they re¬ 
mained to die upon the road, or drag¬ 
ged themselves for shelter to lonely 
hamlets and isolated farm-houses, 
u here many of them were discovered 
aud taken by Christino detachments 
sent to Iiunt tnem dorni. “ Truly,” 
says Zaratiegui, ‘Mt was a lament- 
.iblc sight to bcholdthcse unfortunato 
men, who were unable to move hand 
or foot, thus perseented. But even 
in (his st.nte of impotence and peril, 
not one of them chose to avail him¬ 
self of the pardon winch the Christino 
generals at that time freely offered 
to tliosc who should renounce Don 
Carlos. DoiitTtless a great proof of 
how noble and constant was their 
first resolution.” 

Ill order not to inconvenience the 
inhabitants, Zumalacarregui was in 
tho habit of distributing his troops 
over large districts, himself frequentiy 
remaining with onlytoa handful of men 
about him. On one of these occa¬ 
sions an incident occurred which is 
related at considerable length by Ge¬ 
neral Zaratiegui, who evidently at¬ 
taches the greatest importance to his 
late chiefs most trifling actions, and, 
in the course of his book, compares 
him to or sets him above various re¬ 
nowned heroes of ancient and modem 
times. Tho anecdote, however, is 
curious, as showing the constant stato 
of vigilanco and anxiety in which the 
Carlists were kept during these early 
days of their uprising. 
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Zumalacarregai li^d taken np his 
quarters in the hamlet of Zabalf 
which consisted of oulj four houses; 
and, as the season was uufavournbic 
for a bivouac, he had scattered the 
troops through various small villages 
in the neighbourhood, ■^^’ilh himself 
there remained only a guard of fifteen 
or twenty men, and a few .aides-de- 
camp. It was in the middle of I>e- 
cember, when the nights are at the 
longest, and consequently tin* most 
favourable time of the year for an 
enemy to accomplish a surjjrise. The 
Carlist general lay awake in his bed. 
watching for the dawn, which seem¬ 
ed to him longer tliaii usual in ap¬ 
pearing; till at last his own restle?s- 
uess and impalieucc made him lancy 
that the Christinos were Cimung to 
surprise him. A distant noise which 
he heard, and which resembled the 
trot of horses, coutirnu'd the halluci¬ 
nation. lie sprang from his bed, and, 
nearly naked as he was. descended 
the Stairs, opened the door of the 
house, and tried to snatrh away the 
musket of the sentinel posted there, 
in order to dcjfeud himself against the 
approaching enemy. The sentry, at 
once recognising him, ^ept him off 
with his hand, ami said firmly— 
‘ General, leave me my arms; wlien 
needful, I shall know how to u>c 
them.’ The man had only joined the 
C-arlists three days before, and, ex¬ 
cepting his musket, bor<* no niark (*r 
sign of his now i)ruf‘ssion, not even 
a cartouch-box; and, 4<i complete the 
singularity of the scene, he was 
mounting guard barelieuded. I'he 
horses, of whicli Zumalacan’cgui, 
with extraordinary fiiu*ne.ss of ear, 
had detected the approach at a very 
great distance, soon afterwards made 
their appearance. They were mount¬ 
ed by the men ^'hosc duty it was to 
go from one village to another during 
the night, collecting rations. Things 
returned to their previous state of 
trauquillity, and the sentinel was re¬ 
warded for bis steadiness and pre¬ 
sence of mind. 

** Tills incident,” concludes Zara- 
tiegui, recalls to my recollection an 
anecdote told by a Spanish author, 
of the great Captain Gonzalo de Cor- 
dov'a. When that hero was laying 
siege to a fortress on the island of 
CepbaloniSf which- was defended by 


the Turks, he was many times seen 
to get np in his sleep, and to cry out 
to his soldiers to come nud repel tho 
enemy; and it is also said, that owing 
to these alarms tho Sp.auiar(ls more 
tlinn once escaped a surprise.” 

Witliout reference to a map, it 
would be dlftienlt for our readers to 
appreciate a description of the extra¬ 
ordinary marches and couutemmrclies 
by which Zuinalacarrcgni avoided his 
enemy until such time as he was 
afile to fight him. 8ar.sficld had no 
sooner established himself ill his vice- 
royalty at Pampelima, than he col- 
li'Oted all the troops ho had at his 
disposal, and lu'giiii running after the 
Carli’^t chief. lie di^iduNed givat 
activity, made forced and rajuit 
inarches, and on arriving one ovtniing 
at the town of rm‘iite la Heyna, 
found liiiuself, by llu* result of a well- 
planned mo\<'inenr, within an hour 
ami a halfs nmreli ofArtajona, wlwre 
Zumsilaearregni had Ii.'ilted. Sarsfu-Kl 
made sure of coining to bhms the 
next nK>rniiig; but lie had forgotten 
to take into consideration tin* insensi¬ 
bility to fatigue, and c:ii>acity of exer¬ 
tion, of the Xavarresc moiintaituM'rs. 
in the middle of the nigiit, Zumal.i- 
carregui turned out his hk-ii in dead 
silence, without .'iouiid of drum or 
trumjiet, and began retracing his 
Steps along the road wldch he had 
that day followed. The next morning, 
before Sar.^licld arrived at .Vrtajoiia, 
Zum.alacarregui was at l)ica.«lillo, a 
long day's marcli olV, and preci.sely at 
the same distance from the Ohristiiio 
general at which he Iiad been when 
the latter conimciiced his pursuit. 
Sarsfield found matter for reflect imi 
in this, and perceiving, doubtless, that 
a war in such a country as Xavarre, 
and against such a man as Zumala- 
carregui, wa.s likely to prove a shoal 
upon which more than one military 
reputation w'ould be wrecked, he con¬ 
fided the direction of operations to 
Generala I^orenzo and Or«a, and re¬ 
turned to Pampcluna, whence he no 
more issued forth. 

The first encounter between Ziima- 
lacarregui and the Christines took 
place OD the 20th of December, near 
the village of Asarta. The Carlist 
force consisted of seven small batta¬ 
lions or corps, together about 2500 
men, knowing, for the most port, little 
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or nothing of a soldier’s dnty. Many 
of the muskets were uselcsS) and the 
ainniunition so scarce, that ten cart¬ 
ridges formed the allowance with 
'^^hicll these troops went, for the first 
time, under fire. In the combat that 
ensued, the Christinos suffered con¬ 
siderable loss ; and although the Car- 
lists, who had most of them expended 
tiicir ammunition, finally retreated In 
haste and disorder, tjio mere fact of 
having sustained for some time the 
assault of an enemy so far suiHTior to 
them in discipline and equipments, 
inspired these raw recruitiJ with fresh 
courage and confidence. The. resist¬ 
ance that liad been made contrasted 
adv.-infageou.-Iy with the facility with 
w)ii(*h, at the lirst connneiiceineiit of 
the war, far larger bodies of llie in¬ 
surgents bad been jmt to tligbt. 
Several Cbvistino otfieers came tiver 
to tbe ('arli>ts after this trilling ac¬ 
tion. of nliich the moral effect was 
alt<»g<‘tlier highly fsnourable to the 
cause of Don C’arb»s. 

Dividhig bis forces into three de- 
ta< hmcnts, Zumalacarrcgtii S(*nt two 
(d‘ these to <!raw ofi‘ tl«e attention of 
Lorenzo and Oran, whilst he himself 
suddenly appeared before the royal 
manufactory of slK»t and shell at 
Orbaicela, near tbe French frontier. 
'I'be gjirrison, consisting of two hun¬ 
dred men, cay»itulnted, although it 
might v«Ty well ba\e hchi out the 
i>!:ice against an enemy without artil- 
ier}*, until the anival of assi.'^t.ince, 
whieli wotibl have been certain to 
come in two or three d.ays. Here 
were found two Imndred excellent 
muskets, a brass foiir-poundcr, and 
more than .50,tK)() (partridges; besides 
an immense cpiantity of round-shot 
and otlier projectiles, which at that 
time were uscles.s to the Carllsts, as 
they had no artillery. 

When, instead of the new’s which 
they bad been expecting to ^receive, 
of the extermination of the royalist 
faction, tbe Pampclonese learned that 
Orbaiceta was ca)>tured; and that 
l.Kirenzo and Oraa had succeeded in 
nothing except in knocking up their 
horses and fagging their men; they 
sent to Valdon, the general-iu-chief of 
the army of the North, who was then 
in Biscay, imploring him to come and 
make an end of the Carlists. Valdes 
hastened to Pampcluna, and on ar- 
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riving there, at once made sortie 
with five or six thousand men. Zu- 
malacarregui posted himself in a nar¬ 
row pass, on the road along which the 
Christinos were advancing, and await¬ 
ed their arrival. Having done this, he 
sent out a number of officers and sol¬ 
diers, who were well awjuainted with 
the country', to observe tiic move¬ 
ments of tbe Queen’s troops, and give 
notice of tlicir approach. The evening 
was drawing in, when a peasant came 
up in all haste, laden with a large 
stone of a thin flat form, nearly a foot 
and a half'Jong. On reaching rbo 
presence of Zumnlacarregui, he laid it 
down, and requested the general to 
read what was written on it. One of 
the scouts liaving no wTiiing mate¬ 
rials, and thinking the peasant in- 
capalile of Ijearing a verba) message 
cdiTcctly, had taken tills novel means 
of conveying intelligence to bis 
chief. In danger of being outflanked, 
Zumalacarregui was comjMdled to 
•abandon bi.s advantageous j»o.«ition. 
'riie following day a skiionish t(K>k 
yilacc without result: and at last 
Valdes, finding that bo only fatigued 
bis men uselessly, by pursuing an ad- 
versiiry whom it was impossible to 
overtake, remaiued for .■some days in¬ 
active. 

A week h.ad elap.sed, which Znma- 
lacarregui had jiassed at Xnvascues, 
busied in organizing his troops, nml 
making variou.s important adintuistra- 
tivc arrangements, w hen the npyiroaoh 
of Oraa compelled him to a change of 
place. On the evening (if the 17th of 
February, the Christino general hav¬ 
ing put up his infantry in the hamlets 
of Zubiri and Urdaniz, and tbe de¬ 
tachments of cavalry that accom¬ 
panied him, at a large irntn or inn 
Ixdween lho«e tw'o places, Zumala¬ 
carregui resolved upoft a nocturnal 
attack. 

It was at midnight that, by the 
light of a dozen trees, w'hich had been 
set on fire, and scr\'ed for gigantic 
torches, the Carlist leader formed up 
five companies in a thick wood, and 
after communicating to them his pro¬ 
ject, directed them how to proceed. 
The post of honour was assigned to a 
student of the name of Amezqneta, 
who, by his fi'ats of courage, sub.‘ie- 
quently rose from the rank of a simple 
volunteer to that of colonel, and died 


ZtamJaearregui, 
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in conseqnonco of wonnds received in 
'-uction. One conapany was scut to 
open a fire upon Zubiri, in which 
Oraa himaelf was lodged; anotlier 
was to attack the venta, wlierc the 
cavalry were quartered; anil the rc- 
mainiug tlirec wen* to penetrate into 
the streets and houses of Urdaniz, 
which were occupied by five or six 
hundred Christinos. 

The night had at first been bright 
and roooulit, but v’as now cloudy aud 
dark; and Zuiualacarregui, in order 
to avoid the terrible consequonci'.- that 
might ensue if Ids soldiers mistook 
one another for the ciicniy, ordered 
them to put on their shirts over their 
other garments. It luippened to be 
Carnival time, and the men, not at 
once nncleiNtauding the reason of this 
order, look it as a S‘'rt of masquerade 
proceeding, and made tliemselvos ex¬ 
ceedingly merry about it. The result 
showed how necessary a precaution it 
was. After various difficultie.^, occa¬ 
sioned by the bad roads and extreme 
darkness, the three detachment> n-aj'h- 
ccl their respective destinations at 
about half-past two* in the morning, 
and the fire against Zubiri and Urda- 
niz commenced almost at the same 
moment. In the first-named place, 
the Christinos kept themsoives shut 
up in the lioiiscs, from the wiiulows 
of which they rotunied the fire, guided 
in their aim by the fia.<>lics of their 
assailants’ maskets. The sole object 
of the Carlists was, to keep them em¬ 
ployed, in order that they might not 
interfere witli what wa.s going on at 
the two C'‘her points of attack. The 
cavalry at the venta having neglect¬ 
ed all precautions, and possessing no 
efiective means of defence, soon fell 
into the power of the Carlists; but at 
Urdauiz, whi^li w'as held by infantry, 
and against which the expedition was 
more particulaily directed, a hard- 
contested fight took place. The first 
picket which the Carlists encountered 
was cut to pieces to a man ; the fire 
of a second outpost spread the alarm; 
but, nevertheless,, the attacking party 
penetrated into the ground-floor of 
most of the houses, and a desperate 
contest ensued upon the stairs. The 
horses in the stables were either car¬ 
ried off or killed; aud nothing would 
have been easier than to have set fire 
to the houses, and so ensured the de¬ 


struction of all the Christinos. From 
this latter sanguinary measure, which 
a Cabrera or a Valmaseda would pro¬ 
bably not have hesitated to adopt, 
ZunmlacaiTegui abstained. “ It did 
not agree," says his biogi'aphcr, “ with 
the principles of equity and justice 
which he obsen^ed relatively to the 
villages and their inhabitants; ” from 
wdiich we are left to infer, that the 
burning alive •f five huiidrod Chris- 
tino soldiers, could it have been done 
w’itliont iiijuring houses or i>casants, 
would have becii rather an acceptable 
liolocaust to the Carlist chief. 

When all the advantages calculated 
upon from this expeditiouhad been ob- 
taint'd, the retreat was stmnded, ainl, 
fonning up his men willi the. greatest 
celerity, Zumalacarregui inarclied ra¬ 
pidly away, carrying off the arms, 
iiorses, and prisoners, that liad lH*en 
taken. With all his hu.<te, however, 
early upon the following day l.s)ron7.o 
and Oraa wen*, close upon his herU; 
but the wary Carlist liad omitted iio 
j)recautiou, and, in anticipation of a 
hot pursuit, had ordered four halta- 
lions to meet him at the iieighlxturiiig 
pxss of Lizarraga, where he accord¬ 
ingly found them waiting his arrival, 
and immediately pre])ared to give the 
Christiuo.s a warm reception. The 
latter, on arriving in front of the i»o- 
sition, probably considered it too for¬ 
midable a on(‘ to attack; fur iliej'forth¬ 
with retreated, leaving Zumalacane- 
giii iu the iH5aceal»Ie enjoyment of a 
triumph which greatly increased liis 
reputation and the confidence of lus 
followers. 

Quesada, who succeeded Valde.s in 
the command of the Queen's .array, 
was the first to introducx* the horrible • 
system of reprisals, or, it should ra- 
tlier be said, to occasion it, by cruelty 
towards his prisoners. Valdes, if he 
had done little towards terminating 
the war, liad at least not envenomed 
it, or rendered its character more fe¬ 
rocious than he had found it. Although 
it was impossible to suspect him of 
any leaning towards his opponents, he 
always showed great moderation and 
humanity, and caused the wounded 
Carlists who fell into his hands to 
be treated with as much care as if 
they had been his o^vn men. Quo- 
sada, on the contrary, irritated at the 
failure of certain attempts ho bad made 
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to seduce Zumalacarrcgiii, and sub¬ 
sequently other Carlist leaders, from 
their allegiance to him they called 
their King, and acting under the in- 
ilucnce of a (Uspoaitiou whicli many 
events in bis life sufficiently proved 
to be cruel and bloodthirsty, had 
scarcely assumed the command when 
ho gave the signal for reprisals, by 
shooting at l*ainj>elnna the Carlist of- 
iiner, Don Jnan HugaUlc, although 
Znmulacarrcgiii had offered to give a 
(’hristino officer and two sergeants iu 
exchange for him. Tliis was followed 
l)y numerous similar acts of cruelty, 
wliich at bast were cause that Villa- 
real, by order of Zninalacancgui, shot 
more than a hundred prisoners w'ho 
liad been taken a short lime previ¬ 
ously at a village near Vittoria. For¬ 
tunately, at that particular j)criod, the 
pri'-oiici's on m^ithor side were very 
numerous. In au action near Segura, 
la*(»))old O’Donnell, cousin (»f the pre¬ 
sent gijvernor of the llavamiah, and 
son of ihe wcU-knonn C‘ount of Abis- 
)ml, fell into the hands of the Ciirlists, 
witli four otlier officers and a number 
of rank and file. 'Flie five officers wore 
sliot, iu retaliation for some recent 
eNccutiou of t'arlist ]>risoners; Imt 
ZumabwaiTcgni, to make an¬ 

other effort for lli<‘ establishment of a 
more huiiiniie s 3 *stciu, spared the lives 
of fite men, and ordenal that s(‘ven 
auHUigst llnmi ulio were uoiindcrl 
should bo taken care of, and, when 
cured, sent back to Pampeluna. In 
return for this act of mercy, (^uesada 
sliut every prisoner he had, wounded 
or not. Amongst others, a Captaiu 
Itayona, wlio had received two desjic- 
ratc Avonnds, and was at the point of 
dentil, was dragged from' his bed and 
shot on tlie public .square of the vil¬ 
lage of Lacunza. Znmalacarrogui 
might have repaid this atrocity by the 
.•slaughter of the Christiiio prisoners 
who were still in his power, but ha¬ 
ving promised them their lives, he 
would not recall his word. 

A few days after this, four officers 
were made prisoners by Iturralde, 
who entered the town of Los Arcos 
with a battalion, and captured them 
before they had time to retreat to tho 
fort. Quesadn feeling very sure of 
tho fate reserved for them, hit upon a 
strata^m by which ho hoped to save 
their uves. Ho caused to bo arrested 


at Fampcluna the parents of several 
Carllst officers of rank, shat them up 
in the citadel, and sent confessors to 
them. They w'cre to be shot, be said, 
the very moment he should learn the 
death of the officers whom Iturralde 
had taken. The unfortunate captives 
begged permission to write to their 
sons and relatives in the Carlist anny, 
and this i-cqiiest, which was what 
Qnesada had reckoned upon, was 
granted. Those to whom the letters 
wvre sent presented themselves before. 
Zumulacurrcgui in the most profound 
affilction, and implored him to show 
mercy to the four men on whose lives 
depended the existence of persons so 
dear to them. But Zumaiaeniregui, 
who saw at once that such a prece¬ 
dent would be ill the highest degree 
dangerous, inasmuch as most of the 
Carlists had friends and noarrelatives 
in the ChrisUno country, was finn in 
his refusal. The officers were shot, 
but Quesada did not dare to incur tlic 
odium w hich reprisals of the nature 
lie had threatened would have heaped 
upon hbs head. tvas remarked also 
tliat be was greatly discouraged by 
the proof he on this occa.rion obtained 
of his opjHjiient’s ffiiuiiess and energy, 
and of the unlimited authority and 
influence he enjoyed over those under 
Ids command. The shooting of pri¬ 
soners of warooutiuucd without inter¬ 
mission till the Eliot convention took 
place. 

The month of April had arrived 
w ithout any one of the Carlist leaders 
having received a communication, 
either verbal or written, from the 
prince for whom they had noiv been 
six months under arms. At last, on 
the 11 th of April, Zumalacarregui, who 
was then in the valley of the Berruoza, 
received the much wkhod-for letter 
from tho hands of a native of Burgos, 
who, in the disguise of a muleteer, 
managed to reach his camp. In this 
letter, wdneh ivas dated tho 18th of 
Miwch 1881, Don Carlos declared that 
his “ royal heart and soul were 
sweetly affected by tho contemplation 
of tho boroical efforts that were being 
made in tlio cause of religion and his 
legitimate rights.” He promised to 
maintain tho fveros of tho provinces, 
approved all that had been done, and 
gave various and extensive powers to 
ZumaUcarrogui, whom he styled Ma- 
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riscal de Campo of the rojal armies. 
The enthusiasm which this document 
occasioued amongst the trooi>.s aud 
the people of the provinces wna so 
great, that Zumalacnrregui dcchm’d 
it to be worth a roinlorceineiit of 
twenty thousand men. It is proba¬ 
ble also, although no express mention 
is made of it, that about or rather 
before this time, some small supplies 
of money had been received Irom the 
friends of Don Carlos in Spain, or 
othe.r countries: for we find thejunta 
of Navarre busied in ]>roviding new 
clothing for a part of llie trouj'S. The 
taxes levied In the districts in wliich 
the Carlists operated, and tlH)**e duties 
on gotals jia.''vsing tlie frontier wliieli 
the}’ were able to collect, must at that 
period ha> e been of very triHing 
amoimt, and iusufficu'iit to meet the 
expenses even of Znmalacarregurs 
small army. 

During three months that Quosada 
had held the command, which he as¬ 
sumed with a torec that Im him.-'Clf ad- 
mitteil to consist of 2r>d)00 infantry, 
and 1400 horse, ho hud iic( omplished 
literally nothing. C)l] the other hand, 
the Carlists had had several partial 
successes agaiiist liiuiself and his 
subordinates ;*hft liad lost a vast num¬ 
ber of men; and finally, at the action 
of Gulinas, near Panipcluna, Lhiare.s, 
one of his generals, wna so ill-treated 
by Ziimalacarregui, that all the carts 
and vehicles in I’aniiieluna, iucliuliiig 
the bishop's carri.age, w’cro insufficient 
to carry the wounded into the town. 
After this last disaster, the Spanish 
government resolved to give (iuesada 
a successor; and General Rodl), who 
had just returned from his expedition 
into Portugal, u])oa which he had 
gone in the vain hope of seizing the 
person of Don Carlos, was ordered to 
repair to the northern provinces with 
the troops under his command. After 
being detained some days at Madrid 
by Qneen Christina, w'ho bad a fancy 
to review the division, Rodil, whose 
activity was his best quality, con¬ 
tinued his march, and soon reached 
the Ebro with ten thousand infantry, 
a proportionate nnmber of cavalry, 
and a prodigious train of baggage and 
artillery. It is said that more than a 
thousand carts, and a still greater 
Dumber of baggage animals, followed 
his army, (^nerals Cordova, Figu¬ 
eroa, Carandolet, and others of note, 


formed part of his brilliant staff, and 
at Logroflo he was jouied by Lorenzo 
and Oraa with their divisions. I'he 
int)>osiiig force thus got together was 
sufficient, it might well have been 
thought, to crush, ten times over, the 
few companies of raw guerillas under 
Zumalucarregui's command. 

The clash of artns and note of w nr- 
liUc jiropnration that now resounded 
along the right bank of the Kbro, 
crossed the stream, aud peuetnited 
into the valleys of Navarre. The 
eyes of the Carlists, both soldiers and 
civilians, vverc fixed upon their chief, 
who, far from trying to conceal tho 
approaching danger, raflier exagger¬ 
ated its inagniliule. 'rheivwas no- 
thing he dreaded ni»)rc than that his 
followers should think be was tr}ing 
to deceivt* ihen». That, he knew, 
wouiil de>tro> liit'ir eonlnleiice ill him. 
He issued a prucluuuitiou to the 
troops, in which, after talking of the 
formidable jn-eparations tif the enei..y, 
be j)ut a question to tlMTU. “ V«)l«n- 
leors!" lie saiil, “.shall you quail at 
the sight of this numerous array y*’ 
AVheii the officer who read the pro¬ 
clamation ill front of the .'is.seinbled 
Nuvurresc battalions came to this 
question, a unnnimoiis “Nol" mipre- 
liUMlintted .' 111(1 heartfelt.burst from the 
lip.s of ov(*ry man present. I’pon 
learning this indication of the temper 
of the tru(^ps, Znmalacarregni n-solvcd 
upon a movement of unparalh'h’d 
uudiicity. lie had informatinn that 
on the following day Lonuizn and 
Oraa were to leave LiigroHo for Pam- 
pelnna, followed twenty-four hours 
later by Rodil, with the troo]»s he 
had brought from Portugal. Zunia- 
lacarrogui determined to ad\auce ra¬ 
pidly from the niounlnins amongst 
which he then found hinipclf, and to 
fall upon Rodil’s left ffaiik, trusting 
that troops unaccustomed to that 
description of’warfare would re.sist 
but firebiy a .sudden and unexpected 
attack. However this daring plan 
might have succeeded, it would cer¬ 
tainly Jiave been attempted, had not 
a totally unlooked-for, and, to tho 
(’arlLsts, a most important event oc¬ 
curred to prevent It. 

At midnight, on the 11th of July, 
the Carl'ist troops ware about to com¬ 
mence their march, when Legarra, 
the abbot of T.*ecumbcn*i, suddenly 
appeared before Zumalacarregui, and 
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placftd in his hands a sealed letter of 
very small dimensions, llic hand* 
writing was unknown to the general, 
and tlic sole address consisting of tlic 
two w(»rds, “ For Zumnlncarregui^' 
he asked IjCguira, previously to open¬ 
ing the letter, whence and from w hom 
it came. The sole infuvination the 
abliot could give was that he had re¬ 
ceived it fj*oiii the junta of Jiuvarre, 
and had Wen desired to use all haste 
iu its delivery. The general tlieii 
o])ei>ed and read the missive; and as 
lie did so, all those who wore pi-esent 
were able to note upon liis coimte- 
naiicft the groat satL-»faction with 
whicli the few words it coiitaine<l in¬ 
spired him. Hi* immediately <*ouuter- 
inanded the march, ordered the lior.'ies 
to be unsaddled, and the tioi>|»s to 
take up their ipiarter.s for the night. 

The contents of the note which 
cauM'd all these changes, were as 
follows:— 

“ Zninalacarregui: I am very near 
Spain, and to-morrow 1 trust by 
God's help to reach Urdax. Take 
the necessary measures, and ccuumu- 
uicate this to no one. 

“ Caulos.’’ 

In spite of tins last injunction, Zii- 
inulacarregui, ealctdaiiug that Don 
Carlos imi.-t by this time be on Spa¬ 
nish ground, conhl not refuse liiin<elf 
the pleasure of telling Mich good news 
to Ids personal friends. They re¬ 
peated to others, and it soon liecanic 
known throughout the camp, that the 
King was coming. At daybreak the 
next inonniig, Ziimalacarregid set 
out. and at eleven at night reached 
Hie frontier town of Kli^oiuio, where 
lie found Don ('arios, w ho, tired with 
ids journey, h.'id ali*eady g<uie to bed, 
but, nevertheless, iimiiediately re¬ 
ceived his faithful adherent. Oil the 
following day lie had several eonfo- 
nmccs with Znmalacarregui, on whom 
he conferred the riuik of Lieutenant- 
general and Chief of Ills Staff. The 
same afferiioou the bella w'erc set 
ringing, and a Tt Deum was sung for 
tiie happy arrival of the royal fugitive. 
It was attended by Dou Carlos, Zu- 
malacarregui, the Baron de los Valles, 
and various other notabilities. 

His partisans as yet jiossessiug no 
fortified town or stronghold iu which 
he could remain with security, Dou 


Carlos was compelled, as soon as he 
anived in S])ain, to seek safety in 
constant change of place. Zumala* 
carregui, on the other hand, with 
Valdes and his fornddable army mc- 
naclug Idiu on all sides, could spore 
but little time to play the courtier. 
After conducting Don Carlos through 
the valleys of Araqnil, tlie Borunda, 
and the two Ainezcoas, in all of w'hich 
that pi'iucc wa.s received, we are in- 
fonm*d, with the ino&t lively demon¬ 
strations of joy, he confided him to 
the care of General Kraso, who 
marched him off to the Basque pro¬ 
vinces, to show’ him to the people, and 
keep him out of harm's way. The 
Christiiio government and generals 
had at first nfiected to disbelieve the 
arrival of Don Carlos, and liad spread 
reports that a person w ho re.s(*mblod 
him had la*en clmseu by the Carlist 
leaders to ])ersonate the prince, and 
deceive tlie people. Soon, how'cver, 
the fact was jilaced beyond a doubt; 
and BoiUl, semllng several of bis ge- 
ni'rals to lind Zumalacarregni, setont 
with twehe thousand men in pursuit 
of Don Carlo.s, w l^o was then iu Biscay 
with a retimicof onlj' twelve persons. 
I'hi* small uumlier of the Prince’s at¬ 
tendants proveii his be-t safeguard. 
The Cliristiaos advanced, displaying a 
vast front, and coufitleut of catcidng 
him; but favoured by the iiitricade.s of 
the mountains, the extensive fon-sts 
and dw‘p barrancas of Biscay, having, 
moivov(‘r, tlie peasantry in hisfiivour, 
and persons perfectly acquainted with 
the country for guides, Don Carlos 
hud little dilTicully iu eluding pursuit. 
All Kodil s front and llauk marches 
and countennarclies served but to 
send a vast number of his men into 
hos]>ital, and to immortalize his n.mm 
in that province by the devastations 
and incendiarism that* the soldiery 
commilied. 

Whilst this was going on, Znmala- 
carregui was buzzing like an enraged 
hornet round the divisions of Oraa, 
Carandolot, Lorenzo, and other gen¬ 
erals, cutting off outposts, surpiisiug 
detachments, and doing them a vast 
deal of mischief, with little or no loss 
to his own troops. General Caran- 
dolet was particularly unfortunate; 
twice did Zumalacarrogui surprise 
him ; first in the pass of San Fausto, 
where his column was nearly de- 
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stroked; and a second time in the 
town of Yianat on the Ebro. On 
t^ last occaalon the affair was de¬ 
eded by Carlist cavalry, which 
for the first time had an opportunity 
of distinguishing itself, It consisted 
of 250 ill-equipped and undrilled lan¬ 
cers, at the head of which Zumala- 
carregui put himself, and charging the 
Christino horsemen, who were nearly 
twice as numerous, broke them and 
put them to fiight. 

It is unnecessary, and w'ould be 
monotonous, to follow Zumalacorregui, 
Step by step, through the siuumcr 
campaign of 1834, which was a most 
important one for the cause he de¬ 
fended. tVith the increase of nu¬ 
merical force, which his successes, 
and the arrival of Don Carlos, brought 
to bis standaid, the lack of anus, 
money, and aniumuitiou began to 
make themselves nearly as sensibly 
felt as at the commencement of the 
war. When Don Carlos arrived in 
Spain and formed a ministry, Zuma> 
lacarrcgul hoped and expected that 
the men composing the latter w'ould 
]>ossess some infiucpcc abroad, aud 
would be able to procure assistance 
of various kiuds. In this, however, 
he found himself mistaken; and, to 
make matters worse, he appears to 
have boon already tliwaited, iii his 
plans and arrangcinouts, by the ]ier- 
sons about Don Carlos. The division 
of counsels, which subsequently min¬ 
ed the Carlist cause, was already be¬ 
ginning to be felt. 

At the arrival of Don Carlos, the 
army was composed entirely of volun¬ 
teers, but a levy was now ordered of 
ail the men capable of bearing ams. 
Zumalacarregui opposed this strenu¬ 
ously, but was finally compelled to 
give way, and four new battalions 
were formedf although there was 
scarcely a musket in store to give 
to them. By this Ul-advised mea¬ 
sure, the agricultural interests of the 
country were materially compromised, 
and new and heavy charges imposed 
upon the military chest, for the main- 
4raaiioe of troops which, being un¬ 
armed, were of course useless. This 
was a source of great vexation to 
Zuraalacarregni, who certainly had 
enou^ to do to make head against 
the enemy opposed to him, without 
being compel}^ at the same time'to 


procure supplies, arms, aud ammuni¬ 
tion for his troops, and to attend, in 
great measure, to the administrative 
arrangements, which usually fall to 
the charge of the civil authorities. 
At the commencement of the war, 
fifty thousand cartridges were all he 
possessed, and those were soon con¬ 
sumed, as well as some tiiat were 
tnkeu from the Christinos. It was 
very diflicidt and costly to get powder 
fi'om France, which could only be in¬ 
troduced in quantities of three or four 
pounds, or little more. Vnable to 
support the delay and expense of thi.'i, 
ZumsdacaiTogni cstalilislied manufac¬ 
tories in secluded corners of Navari e 
and tlie Basque ])roviiices; and then, 
with infinite risk, caused saltjietre to 
be brought from the very heart of 
Arragon, aud subsequently from 
France. The powder that was at first 
produced was very Vfak and bad, 
aud the manufacturers worked dav 
and niglit till they found means of im¬ 
proving it. The rule>i iutrodocc'i into 
the battalions, in order to economize 
this precious cotnuiodity, were singu¬ 
lar enough. The soldicr.s were lor- 
bidUeu to load their lml^Kets till the 
veiy moment of commeiKing an 
action; and then were only to fire 
when the eiiemv was verv near ami 
fully exposed. Kveii the guards and 
pickets, ill viewoi'thet'liristiuos, bad 
but a single musKct loaded, which the 
.sentinels passed from oue to another 
when relieved. Zumalacarregui him- 
self mode frc(|iient inspections of the 
men's ammunition, and would often 
stop soldiers whom be met iu the 
street or on the road, to ascertain 
that they had not lost or wasted theii* 
cartridges. 

The security of the Carlist nmVy 
did not BO much depend on tlic vigil¬ 
ance of outposts and advanced guards, 
as ou the system of transmitting 
information that w'os established 
amongst the village alcaldes, and on 
the zeal aud fidelity of the canfidefttes 
or spies. Without reckoning tlioso 
persons who acted in the latter capa¬ 
city in the vicinity of their own 
homes, Zumalacarregui always had 
about him eighteen or twenty regu¬ 
larly paid spies; and to these, even 
in the moments of his greatest poverty 
and difficulty, ho showed himself 
liberal to prodigality. Kotwitbstond- 
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mg that it was out of Ills power to 
recompeiiae sufficiently the risks they 
ran, and the important services they 
rendered, these men performed their 
arduous duties with admirable fidelity. 
Zaratiegui relates au ^cedote of one 
of them who, having been guilty of 
some neglect, received, by order of 
ZumalacaiTcgui, two hundred blows 
with a stick, and w'as then turned 
out of the camp. The evening of the 
same day on which this took place, 
when the general culled as usual fur 
Ills conjiflcntcsy the man who had been 
beaten made his appearance u itli the 
others. Although Zinnalacarrcgui 
W'as ac(|uaintcd with the characteristic 
fulelity of these men, he could not 
Jielp iKiing struck witli this instance 
of it. Ills natural generosity of clia- 
racter prevented him I'rom hesitating 
a moment in restoring Ins coniideuce 
to tin* ollendcr. “ Jtest yourself to¬ 
night,” he said to him ; “ to-morrow 
you will luive to go upon a service of 
the greatest importance, and ^^l^ich 
you alone arc abh‘ to perform.” And 
the man left the room, perfectly con¬ 
soled for the pain and humiliation of 
hi^ beating, by these few kind words, 
addressed to him in presence of his 
comrades. 

Another anecdote will illustrate the 
alleetion of the Cavlist soldiers for 
their leader, and their sympathy with 
his diinculties. llic troops nil w'orc 
u/puiyatas —a 8]>ecie.s of sandal, of 
wlucli the sole is of plaited Jicnip. 
These arc admirably adapted for long 
maiThes iu dry weather, but the wet 
destroys them, and they go to ]»icccs 
directly. Of these sandals, as of 
every other description of cquij^mout, 
there was sometimes gieat dilhculty 
in obtaining a sufficicut supply. One 
day that it rained lieavily, Zumala- 
carregiii was going to pass, with seve- 
]’al battalions, from the Ulzama to 
the valley of Olio. The soil w'as day, 
and thci-c w'as sure to be a groat de¬ 
struction of the hempen shoes. Zuma- 
laciuTt'gui, who at that time had no 
others wherewith to replace them, 
rode along the line of maxdi, and 
spoke to a man hero and there. A 
peseta,” said he, (about tenpence 
sterling,) “ for cveiy man who pre¬ 
sents himself this evening with a 
sound pair of alpargatas.” The 
word was passed from mouth to 


month; the soldiers understood the 
difficulty in which their general was, 
took off their shoes, and performed a 
long and toilsome march barefoot. 
The next day, when Zumalacarregui 
ordered the promised recompense to 
be distributed, the commandants of 
battalions said that it was unnecessa¬ 
ry, for that none of the men claimed it. 

About tills time, Zuinalacurregul 
mode an expedition beyond the Ebro, 
with the view of carrying off a quan¬ 
tity of woollen cloth ffom the manu¬ 
factories at Escaray. lie was un¬ 
successful ill the immediate object of 
the expedition; but, at ashort distauce 
from Logroho, he fell iu with a con¬ 
voy, escorted by two companies of 
infantry and three strong squadrons 
of dragoons. The latter charged the 
Carlist cavalry, which was of much 
inferior force, aud threw it into com¬ 
plete disorder. Zumalacarregui, who 
>vas a short ivay hchind, saw the dis¬ 
graceful flight of his lancers, set spurs 
to his horse, came up with the fugi¬ 
tives, and rallied them. As soon as 
he had got together fifty men, ho 
charged the Christines, regardless of 
tlie great dispatity of force. Tlic 
charge took place on the high-road, 
where there W'as no room to form 
front by troops or squadrons. Six or 
eight Christiuo dragoons of gigantic 
stature, timdores or pioneers us they 
were called, occupied the w'hole width 
of tlu’ ro.ad, whilst the convoy made 
all haste to gain the town. Znmala- 
carregui, with six of his men, attack- 
(«d them, and scarcely had their lances 
crossed the Christiuo sabres, when 
the dragoons were all killed or wound¬ 
ed. The Carlists charged onwards; 
tlic vholc of the Christiuo cavahy 
w as cut to pieces or forced to run, and 
the convoy remained iu the hands of 
the conquerors. It consisted of two 
thousand muskets, amt came very 
op]K)rtimely to arm the four new bat¬ 
talions, which had been more than 
tliree months in idleness, w’aitiug for 
weapons. 

On the 27th aud 28th of October, 
just cue year after Zumalacarregui 
had taken command of the Carlist 
army, ocemred the two famous ac¬ 
tions in the plains of Vittorio, w hen 
General O’Doyle and tw’o thousand 
Christinos fell into the hands of tlie 
victors, and nearly as many more 
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were left dead upon the field. Zumalacarrcgul was Doa Tomas 
O^Dojle and some of the officers Keina, who now, in conjniictton with 
taken were shot; but tho lives of the one Baida, a pi'ofessor of chemistry, 
men were spared, and soon after- began to devise moans for founding 
wards, at their own request, tlieir some guns. In the viltagos unci 
arms were restored to them, and they hamlets within* a certain circumfer- 
were incorporated in the Carltst bat- euce, a requisition was made fur all 
talions. This, and other disasters, articles composed of cop])or and brass, 
which about this time befell Kodirs such as bnutiers, 8tcw-])aus. choco- 
army, occasioned his recall by the laio pots, warming-pans, &c.; but 
Queen’s goventmeut, and the cole- as it was found impossible to get 
brated Mina was appointed in his sufficient of these, the three field- 
stead. pieces were added, and the wliule 

Tho Increase of Zumalacarregui's nieUcd together. In the midst of a 
forces, and tho advantages he had forest this strange foimderv was cs- 
gained, inspired him with the idea of tablishcd, and after numerous failures, 
capturing some of the Christino lorts occasioned by want of experience and 
in^ifavaire and tlie Basque proviii- of the proj)er tools, Keina 8uc<*eeded 
ces; the said forts being exceedingly in making a CA)uple of howitzers, 
prejudicial to his operations. The which, ulthougli of uncouth appear- 
great obstacle to his wishes was, the atico, it was thought might answer 
M'eakness of his artillery. This eon- the purj)Ose for >viiieh they were in- 
eistcd only of three small field-pieces, tended. 

such as arc carried on the backs of JCcvcr were llie Christinos more 
mules, and could be of little service confident of a speedy termination to 
in attacking fortifications. Of shot the nar than when Mina t)ie 
and shell he had a large supply, which command. The well-earned rejmt.a- 
bad been taken at the manufactory of tioii of that chief, liis peculiar upti- 
Orbaiceta. Tor ?even or eight tude for mountain warfare, and inti- 
months these stores had been lying mate acquaiulance with the country 
there neglected, none of the Queen's of Navarre, which had been ll»c 
generals having had the foresight to scene of liis triumphs during the war 
remove tiiem to a place of safety, against Najioleou, certainly j)uinted 
Zuraalacarrcgui now caused them to liiin out as the most fitting lUitii to 
be taken away, and concealed in the oppose to Zunnilacarregni. Forgetting 
most intricate rccesse.s of the inoun- that similnv hopes ha<l been founded 
tains. But these projcctilc.s were of on the skill of Quesada and Ui»dil, 
little use without guns; and to pro- and on the imposing fun^es they coni- 
cure the latter the ingenuity of the maiided, hopes which had been so 
CarlLsts was taxed to the very ut- signally frustrated, the Quet-ii’s par- 
most. Zuraalacarregui remembered tizuns now set up a jweuiatuve song 
that, upon a sandy spot on the Bis- of triumph, so<ui to be turned into 
cayan coast, an old iron twelve- notes of lamentation. I'Ue Mina of 
pounder was lying neglected and for- 18;{4, old and bed-ridden, with his 
gotten. 'I'hU be ordered to be brought energies, mental perhaps a.s well as 
to Navarre. A rude carriage was jdiysical, impaired by long inaction, 
constructed, on which it was mount- w.'w a very diflerent man from the 
ed, and it w'as then dragged by six Mina of 1810. When figlitingagainst 
pair of oxen over mountains, and the French, tho sympathie.s of the Na- 
through ravines, to the Sierra of varresc were with him; now they were 
Urbasa, where it was burled. Soldiers against him, and in a war of this dc- 
are very ingenious in inventing ap- scription, that dificrence was of im¬ 
propriate names; and as soon as the mensc importance. In spite of the 
..Carlist volnnteera saw this unwieldy wintry season and of tho badness of 
old-faahioued piece of ordnance^ full his health, one of the first things he 
of moss and saud, and covered with did ou assuming tho command was to 
rost, they christened it the Abuelo, or make an excursion to Puente la 
the Grandfather, by which appellation Reyna, MaSern, and other places. 
It was ever afterwards ka<^wn. The where, in days gone by, he bad had 
only artillery officer at that time with his headquarters, and which he bad 
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then never entered without being 
greeted ao a hero and patriot, and 
welcomed with enthusiastic vim%. He 
flattered himself that this eutliusiasm 
would be again awakened by his ap¬ 
pearance'; and was so much the more 
shocked when he found himself re¬ 
ceived witli tliO utmo>t coldness and 
imlitrercncc. His illness was aggi*a- 
vjili'il by ibs;tjt|»uiiitirK'nt, and he re¬ 
turned angry and disgusted to Pani- 
])eluna. Thence, incajjaeitated by his 
iiitirinitics from exerting himself in 
the flcld, he directed from his cabinet 
the operations of his lieutenants, and 
issued orders, the cruelty of some of 
which soon caused his name to be. as 
much execrated in Navan*c a.s it had 
there onct; been venerated. At no 
j)erit)d ol' the war was less mercy 
Jilnnvii to each other by the contend¬ 
ing parties than dmingMina’a com¬ 
mand Jh‘si(le'< shooting all iivi.'^ouera 
taken wiili arms in their Itaiids, he 
cuusdl the wounded whom he found 
ill the ('arbst hospitals to be slain 
upon tlieir bed.*!, and tjarruUd or 
strangled a gentleman of i^imjieluna, 
for no reason tliat could be discovered 
except that he had two sous with the 
Carli.>ts. Several fort*' having about 
this time being taken or battered by 
Zumalae.irregui, Mina detcrmbied to 
get possession of the guns with which 
this had been done. He was awiu'c 
of the dillicnlry the C'arlibts liad in 
obtaining artillery; and knowing that 
it could not ea>i!y bctraiisportoilfroni 
one jiiacc to another in that rugged 
and mountainous country, he conjec¬ 
tured that tbe\ were in the habit of 
burning it, wliicli W'as actually the 
case. Jn order to obtain information 
a.s to tlie whereabout id* the mortars 
with which the enemy had been shcU- 
iug Elizondo, be decimated the male 
inhabitants of Lccaros, and then burnt 
the village itself to the ground. Such 
atrocities as these, far from advancing 
the cause of (iueeii Isatiel, materially 
injured it, otFcring as they did a strong 
contrast w’ith the conduct of Zumala- 
carregui, who, at the taking of Los 
Arcos, Echarri-Eranaz, and oilier 
places, had shown mercy, and even 
great kindness, to the woanded and 
prisoncra he took. At last Mina 
having ventured out in person with a 
division of the troops, carried in a 
litter because he was too ill to sit his 
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horse, was signally beaten by Zuma- 
iacarregui at a place called Siete 
Fnentos, or the Seven Fountains, and 
Iiimself nnn’owly escaped being taken 
])rLsoner. Soon after this disaster be 
was deprived of the command, having 
done nothing whilst he held it but 
lose men and forts, and exasperate 
the Navarrc.sR peosantiy to an unpa- 
rnllehnl extent. 

All attempt that w'as made about 
tills time to assas.siDato Espartero, who 
then commanded a moveable column 
in Biscay, is tliua narrated by Gene¬ 
ral Zaratiegui:— 

“ The constant passage of Espar- 
tcro between Bilboa and Ordona, in¬ 
spired a peasant, wdio occupied a farm¬ 
house ncai* Lnyaudo, w*ith the idea of 
attempting that general’s life. It was 
said that the man had been robbed or 
ill-treated by the soidiers of Espar- 
teru's division ; but it is quite as pro¬ 
bable that the peasant fancied in his 
simplicity, that if he could kill the 
Clnistino general, the war and the 
evils it luflieted on bis country w'ould 
be at an end. Taking a largo tree 
ti-unk, he fashiou^'d it into a sort of 
cannon, fixed it at a spot w'bcre it 
commaiuled the high-road, and loaded 
it to the very moutli. The next time 
E.«i»artero passed that w'ay, the pea¬ 
sant watched his moment, sot fire to 
the fuse of this singular piece of artil¬ 
lery, and thou ran away. The Chris- 
tiuo soldiers hurried to the spot 
wliencc the explosion had proceeded, 
and found the wooden cannon burst 
into fifty pieces. It was evidently 
the aclt of an individual; but never¬ 
theless the unlucky village of Luyando, 
being the nearest to the scene of the 
event, was immediately set on fire. 
Out of the sixty houses composing it, 
more, than one half were consumed; 
and if the others escaped^ it was mere¬ 
ly because the Christines happened to 
want them at that moment for their 
own occupation.’* 

Valdes was the last Cliristino gene¬ 
ral opposed to Zumalacarregni. Being 
minister of war at the time of Mina’s 
dismissal from the command, he or¬ 
dered all the troops that could possibly 
be spared to march to Nav^e, and 
himself followed to direct their opera¬ 
tions. Upon his appearance the war 
assumed a more humane character; 

and soon afterwards the airiyal of th« 
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British commissioner, and his success- did not vontim to show himself tiJI 

the CarlistsJ hntl dostroywl the fortili- 


fnl intervention, put an end to the 
system of reprisals, although after 
Znmalacarrcgui's death it was again 
more than once resorted to by the 
most ferocious of the leaders on either 
side. In honour of l^ord Kliot, Zu- 
malacarregui set at liberty the pri¬ 
soners he bad made in tlic recent 
action of the Amezeoas, in whUh 
Valdes had been roughly hamlled. 
Lord Kliot having expressed a uish 
for an autograph of the Carlist leader, 
Zumalacarregui took a pen and wrote, 
in Spanish, as follows :— 

“ At Asarta, a village of the valley 
of Berrueza, celebrated for the various 
combats which have oecuired there in 
the couree of the present century, fhtj 
honour of receiving liis Kxceilency 
Lonl Eliot was enjoyed, on the 
25th April 1835, by Tomas Zumala¬ 
carregui.” 

Colonel Gurwood made the Carlist 
chief a present of an excellent field 
glass, wliich had been used by the 
l)uke of Wellington ou some occasion 
during the reniusiilar war. “ 'I’his 
teIcscoi>e was so esteemed by Zuma- 
lacaiTegui,” says his biograjihcr, “ that 
as long as he lived he always carried 
it with him; and at the ])resent day, 
in spite of its trifling intrinsic value, 
it is treasured by his famil}* as the 
most precious heir-loom they ]>os- 
sess.” 

The non-success of Valdes's expedi¬ 
tion to the valleys of the Amez(oa.s, 
and the fatigues and losses sustained 
tliCTe by his troops, had greatly dis¬ 
couraged the latter. On ^1 sides the 
Carlists were obtaining advantages, 
and their advcrsaidcs began to culer- 
tmn a panic terror of Zumalacarregui, 
who avmlcd himself of this discourage¬ 
ment and temporary inaction of the 
foe to attack several fortified places. 
Amongst others, the town ofTro\ino, 
situated between Vittoria and the 
Ebro, and at only three or four hours’ 
march from the cantonments of Val¬ 
des's army, fell into the hands of the 
Carlists. Assembling thirteen bat¬ 
talions at the Venta of Armentia, 
Zumalacarregui brought up his artil- 
leiy, consisting of one cannon and one 
with which in two days lie 
place to capitulate. Al- 
Iffengb Valdes, from where he was, 
ffjjp h9$ix the sound of the guns, he 


cations, ntiil cfifected their retreat with 
prisoners and artillery. 

It was alter this .Hucces.«iful expedi¬ 
tion, aud at wJiat may bo considered 
the mo.st fortunate ]>crlod of Zumala- 
carregni’s career, that Don Carlos 
conceivoil the idea of conferring a 
title on iiiiii. lie mused this to be 
intimated to the genera), and also 
that he was t»nly waiting to know 
what title it would Ik* the most agree¬ 
able to him to receive. “ We will 
talk about it,” replie*! Zumalacam*gui, 
“ after entering Cadiz. As yet wo 
are not safe even in tiie Fyreuce'i, and 
a title of any kind would K* but a step 
towards the rldiculon-.” It wa-' not 
till eleven months after his death 
that Don Carlos issued a decree, 
making him grandee of 8)>ain, by the 
titles of J>nKe of Vieiory and Count 
of Zuiualaearregui. 

The garrisons of K della and of va¬ 
rious other fortified tuuns in tl* • iutv- 
riov of Navarro and the Ila.s«ino pro- 
vinc(*s, were now witlnlrawn i*y (»rder 
of Valdes; other .strong idaccs were 
taken or eajiitnlated, the garri.-ons 
remaining for the mo.-i part piUoners 
of war.* -Within two months after thc^ 
Eliot convention, the (‘arlUts hail got 
300 Clni’'iino olliecrs and 200 ij rank 
and tile, pri.'Oiier.s in their various do- 
poN. without reckoning those who, 
ik'lng captured, took nj» arms fur Dmi 
Carlos. To exchange against these, 
the (Queen's generals had not a .-ingle 
pri.^oner. About this tiiiu' Es]>aitero 
was tjeaten at Descarga l)y Ersusff; 
whil.st flraa met the same fate in the 
valley of the Uaztan at the hands 4>f 
Sagastibelza. Janregui abandoned 
Xolosa, leaving behind him a quantity 
of ammunition and stori'.s, and shut 
himself up in St Soba.stian. 

The intrigues ami mametures of 
certain individuals who sunomuled 
Don Carlos, pandered to his weak¬ 
nesses, and worked upon his super-, 
stitious bigotry, began to occasion 
Zumalacarregui smous annoyance, 
and to interfere in some iii.stHuccH 
with his plans. During a short visit 
to Segura, where the Carlist court 
then was, he experienced much dis¬ 
gust and vexation. Ills health, more¬ 
over, began to fail him; and a week 
later, from the town of Vergara, which 
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lie had just t^ikon, with its garrison of 
2(MK) men, he sent in liis resignation. 
The following day Don Carlos himself 
came to Vergirsi, and had a short 
conference with Zimiiilacan-egni, after 
which tlio latter marched u])(ni Dn- 
rjtngo and Oclnuidiano, towns on the 
liillmarosnl, and took the latter, nhil>t 
th(! fonnev wsis abui«h»ned hy its gar¬ 
rison. It wsLS now his wisli to attac k 
Vittoria, wltich was the nearest large 
town, and the easiest to take; hut 
just at this liuif, Don Carlos, it np- 
pi'iirs, had been disappointc'cl of a loan, 
and hU thitterors ami :ulvis<*rs Inul 
IjcMm eoiwcding hint f(*r it. by iiolding 
out a prospect of taking Itilboa, hiili 
opulent euinni(‘iTi<d city contniiKMl, 
they fraid, enough riches to get him 
out of nil Ids dilllcultics. Znmala- 
carregui opposed this plan, hut his 
ilcfercnco for Don (’arlos tinally causi'd 
fdni to jield; and with a he.ny heart, 
and a train of artillery totally inadc- 
i^natc to the reduction of so stnmg a 
tunn, he sat down before JUlboa. 
‘I'wo twelvc-in»u\idn*s and one m\- 
potindcT, two bra«s fours, two howit- 
yers and a mortar, wore ail tlmt he 
had to oppose to the strong defences 
and forty or (ifty gnn> nith nidcli 
the capital of l>i.-(*ay was ])rovided. 
'J'luTc was also a gix'at lack of certain 
dex'riptioiis of ammmiition. Tor tin* 
mortar there were only ^ix•and-tJlirty 
shells; and to add to the misforUiiies 
of Ihc attackhig party, (heir two 
largest guns, the (welve-poundcrs, 
biir>t on the very first day of the 
3sicg<*. During the wlH»le of that day 
and night, ZnmalacaiTcgui neither ate 
nor sh‘pt; and on the morrow, >\hic.li 
was the lf>lh of June, he wrote a let¬ 
ter to the hCiidipiartcrs of Don Carlos, 
then at Durango, informing the minis¬ 
ters, tliat owing to tlic inunensc di.s- 
proportion botwTCii Ids means of 
attack and the cncm 3 '’s powers of 
<le.fence, ho expected it W’ould be ne- 
^ssary to raise the siege. 

After sending off this despatch, a 
great w'eight seemed removed ft’om 
the mind of Znmalacarregiii, and he 
went down to the batteries. With 
the view of observing ■wliothor the 
lliibaitios had made any i*cpairs or 
thrown iip works iu the conrsc of the 
night, he ascended to the first floor of 
a honsc situated near the sanctuary of 
Our Lady of Begolla, and from the 


balcony began to examine llic enemy V 
line. Whilst standing there, a bullet 
struck him on the right leg, about 
two inches from the knee. Kine days 
afterwards ho was dead—killed, there 
c-an be little doubt, less by the w'oiind 
or its eff(;cts than by tlie gross igno- 
vanceof his medical attendants. Throe 
Spanish doctors, a young Knglish sur¬ 
geon, and a cumndero^ ortpiack, named 
i*etriquilIo, whom Zumala'carrogui 
had known from his youth, and iu 
whose skill ho had gi*eat confident^*, 
Were called in. The Kngiishman, 
however, returned after two days to 
the squadron to which ho was at¬ 
tached. giving as his opinion, which 
agreed with that of Don Carlos’s own 
surgeon, one Gelos, tJiat in a fort¬ 
night Zumalacarregiu w’ouhl I)C on 
Innseback .agfiin. Whilst iVtriquillo 
Avas apjdyhig ointments and frictiom, 
and a doctor of medicine cramming 
the patient with drugs, (ielos ami 
another surgeon kept tormenting the 
wouml Avitli their probes. The 
wounded man’.s general liealth, aU 
rcailv allected l>v the various annov- 
auces lie had recently experienced, 
began to give w'ay; and at last, within 
lliree or four hours after the extrac¬ 
tion of tile liall, an operation that a])- 
pcdi-s to have heen performed in the 
UK*>t bufclierlikc manner, Zuniala- 
carregni breathed hi.s hist. lie was 
forty-six years of age, and left a wife 
and three dangliters. All his worldly 
j>o.sses.siou.s consisted of three horses 
ami a mule, some arms, the telescope 
given him by Colonel Gurwood, and 
iburteen ouuees of gold. 

If that weak ami incapable prince, 
Don Carlos dc Horbon, had allowed 
Znmalacarregni to follow up bis own 
plans of campaign, instead of dictating 
to him unfeasible ones, tJiero can be 
little doubt tlmt in less tlian another 
year be would have entered Madrid. 
The immense importance of the ptes- 
ti'(je attached to a general is well 
knoAvn. That of Zumalacarrcgui was 
fully established, both with his own 
men and the Queen’s troojis. The 
latter trembled at his very name; the 
former, at his command, wore ready 
to attack ten times their number. 

“ Arc there only tw’o battalions 
yonder?” enquired Captain Ilcniiiiig- 
sen of a Cariist soldier, pointing to a 
position which w'os menaced by a 
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large body of the enemy. “ That is 
all, Selior/’ was the reply; “ bat the 
general U there.” The man was as 
confideut of the safety of the position 
as though there had been tw enty bat¬ 
talions instead of two. And stich was 
the feeling throughout the Carlist 
army. 

The only one of the Carli<!t or 
Christlno leadei'S who united all tlic 
qualities essential to success was Zii- 
lualacarregui. Some were honest, a 
few were perhaps good ta(‘ticians, 
othei’s were not deficient in energy, 
but none >vcrc all three. Tlie (‘liris- 
tluo generals u'crc gcnei'nlly couspi- 
cnons for their indecision, and for 
their M'ant of zeal for the caiicc they 
defended. Manr of them would Iiavc 

w 

beeu sorry to sec an cud put to a war 
which gave them occupation, rapid 
promotion, decorations, titles, and 
money, Znmalacarrcgui began 

his campaign with a haudl'ul of men, 
no one could catch liiin ; wlieii he got 
stronger and showed fight, no one 
could stand against him. As soon ns 
he died, his system of warfare was 
abandoned, and victory ceased to be 
faithful to the Cai'list standard. The 
battle of Mendigon ia, which occurred 
within a month afiev his deatli, and 
ill which the Carlisls were .signally 
defeated by Cordova, tungUi tlje for¬ 
mer that theii* previous successes had 
been owing at least as much to llieii' 
general's s^ii as to their own invinci¬ 
bility. 

The most salient 'points in Zuma- 
lacaittgui’s character were hi.s gtiuo- 
rositjKnd energy. The foimer was 
carried almost to an excess. lie 
could not &ce persons in w'aut without 
relieving them; and as his sole income 
whilst commanding tho^Cariist army 
consisted qf 2500 reals, or twenty-five 
pounds sterling, a-monlh, w’hich he 
took for his pay, he frequently found 
himself without a manivedi in his 
pocket. It is related of him, amongst 
«ia^ Other anecdotes of the same 
Jdndf, that once in winter, the W'cathcr 
^ |>eu)g very cold, he had oi'dered a coat, 


having only one, and that much w'oru. 
The tailor had just brought it home 
and been paid for it, when Zumula- 
carregui, happening to look out of tho 
window, saw one of Ids otHcers psis,s- 
iug in a very ragged condition. Jle 
called ])im u]), made liim try on hl.H 
new coat, and finding that it fitted 
him, sent him away wiili it, hInl^elf 
remaining in the same stale us before. 

For the charge's of cruelty of disjjo- 
sition whicli have been brought against 
Znmalacarregni, we are iiKiined to 
bcli(*v<* flM*re was very iiisntlicient 
ground. He was a .severe disciplina¬ 
rian, shot hi-< own nn*n when they 
deserved it, and his i)ri.soners when 
flic ('hiistiiios set him ihc example; 
but if he liad iiol done so he had 
better li:i\e sheathe*! his vword at 
once, and left Don ('arlos i*» fight lus 
own battles, in which ea.''e tliev woiiKl 
veiy st*on have been <.jver. lli-i ]ire- 
sent Inograjdier, wlio writes coolly 
ami *!ispassionately, and appear^ as 
.sparing of indiscriminate praise of hU 
friends a.s uf oxaggeraleil blame 
his fues, gi\es numerous instances of 
Znnialacarregni's goodness of hoan 
and hniiJiiue feeling. Of a biiit>ns 
habit and a hasty lemivr, In*. conUl ill 
bearcoutradietion, and at tiine> would 
say or do things tor whieli lie was 
afterwards sorry. In such cases he 
was not a^hametl to a* knowledge, and 
if possible repair, his fault. 

'J’he deatli of Zumalacarregiii was 
the subject of unbounded exultation 
to the Chri&tinos>; and for long afler- 
w.inls there niigl»t be .>=ioen upon 
the walls of their towns and villages 
the romaiiis of a proclamation uii- 
nouiicing it, and ]»rediefing a .speedy 
annihilation of the faction. Although 
this prophecy was not made good, and 
the war wa.s jirotractcd for upward.*} 
of four years longer, it .soon became 
evident that tlio loss .sustained w'a.s 
irreparable, and that the hopes of 
Carlism in the Peninsula lay buried 
in the grave of Tomas Zumalacar- 
regui. 
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TtiE fit'M ■'ivlnch wo invaded 

is one obviously of a vast eoiiij>reliu7i- 
sioii. 'J'akin^ it up, as we have 
rightly done, J'rom Drydeu, more than 
a century and a lialf of our litoratiirc 
lie.*' iiiiuUMUal<'ly and necesssarily witli- 
iii it. I'or the fountain of criticism 
once opened and l^o^^ing, tlie criticUni 
of a country continuall)' reflects its 
literature, as a ri\er the banks which 
yield it a cliannel, and through which 
it winds. 

But the image falls short of the 
tlnng signified; for criticism i.s retro- 
specihe without limit, as well ascon- 
teniptirancous. llo.avcn only know’s 
whether it may ii(»t be eiuluw’ed with a 
gift of j>roplief V; and for it*, horizon— 
is thin narrower than I hr* w orhl V We 
have nnderfaken a field which seem.'; 
limited, only Irecause it stretehes be¬ 
yond .-iglit. lA’t us ho|‘e, howcNor, 
that we .shall And srjnie art of striking 
our own road tlirongli it, w ithout being 
obliged to sfurly. both in tlio lelloction 
and ill the original, all the br^ok.*^ of 
nil nalirms ami ages, critieising, a^ 
wc go ah*ng, both originals and eriti- 
ci^nis. Every subject, .''Uirl Burke— 
wc remeinbr r his remark, though not 
the very w’ords—branches out into 
inflnitude. 'I'he point of view draws 
a horizon—the goal detennines a 
track. “ Tlic British ('riiics" them¬ 
selves are a liosl, 

** Innumerable as the stars of night, 

Or stars of morning j dew drops which 
the sun 

Impoarh on every leaf and ca cry 
flower.’* 

But discreet conscientious Oblivion 
has infolded under his loving pinions 
nine hundred and ninety-nine in 
every thousand; while we think of 
concerning ourselves with those only 
whose names occupy some notable 
niche, pedestal, or other position, in 
the august bouse of the great goddess, 
Fame. We desire to show the spirit 
and power of British critidsm, to dis¬ 
play characteristic working of the 


Briti.sh intellect in this department 
of intellectual activity. Therefore, 
among known names, wc shall dw’cll 
the most upon those writers whose 
works the mind of the nation has the 
mo.-*! frankly, cordially, and unreser¬ 
vedly taken to itself, recognising 
them, as it were, for it.s own produc¬ 
tions—those w'riterH whose reputation 
fhe country has the most distinctly 
identified w ith her owm renown. 

■\Vc have taken hold upon two such 
names, Dryden and Pope. And teas 
of thoii.sand.s have experienced w'ith 
us tlie jdoa.'iiires that ari.<o from a re¬ 
newed or now intimacy witli power¬ 
ful spirits. The acquaintance is not 
speedily exhausted. It gi’ows and 
nnfuhU itself. AYlicu you think to 
luivo (lone with them, and lift np your 
bonnet with a courteous go.’iturc of 
leave-taking, 3 ’onr host draw.s 3 'our 
nnn within his, and lead** you out 
into hi.s garden, and threading some 
lab3Tiulluiic involution of paths, con¬ 
ducts yon to some hidden j)arteiTe of 
his choicest ilow*er.s, or to the aerial 
watch-tower of his most magnificent 
prospect. 

The omnipotent setter of limits, 
Death, freezes the tuneful tongue, un¬ 
nerves the critical hand, from W’bich 
the terrible pen drops into dust. 
Shakspoavo has written his last play-— 
Drydeu his last tale. Yon may dream 
—if you like—of what projected and 
unwritten — what unjirojccted but 
possible comedies, histories, tragedies, 
w'cnt into the tomb in fhe church of 
Stratford upon Avon I In the mean¬ 
while, 3 *ou will find that w hat is writ¬ 
ten is not so soon read. Read for 
the first time it soon is—not for the 
last. For what is “ to read ? ” “ Xc- 
is “ to gather.” Shakspeare is 
not soon gathered—nor is Dryden. 

Walk through a splendid region. 
Do yon think that you have seen it? 
Ton have begun seeing it. Live in it 
fifty years, and by degrees you may 
have come to know something worth 
telling of Windermere I Our vocation 
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uow, gcnllcs all, is not simiOy the 
knowing—it is the showing too; and 
here, too, the same remark holds good. 
For we think ten times and more, that 
now surely we have shown poet or 
critic. Hut not so. Some other atti¬ 
tude, some other phasis presents it¬ 
self ; and all at once you feel that, 
without it, your exi>ositiou of the 
jHJwer, or your ]jietuie of the man, is 

incomplete. 

You have soon how the critics Icatl 
ns a daueo. Diydcn and l*o]>o criti¬ 
cise Shakspoaro. AVc haw boon 
obliged to criticise ShaksjK'are, and 
this criticism of him. 3>rydon mca- 
surcs himself nith Juvenal, Lucretiin, 
and Vii'gil. "NN’o, somewhat \u;l(‘iilly 
perhaps—with a gentle violence— 
construe a translation into a criticism, 
and ]>rate too of tho-se iiumorlals. 
(ilorious John modernizes Father 
GeoftVey; and to try what cjijiacity (d 
palate you have for the enji>yineiit of 
Engli"!! poetry some four or tiv»* cen¬ 
turies old, wo spread onr boaul with 
a feast of veritable C'liauciT. Yet 
not a word, all the while, of the AVife 
of llathV 'i'jilo (if Cliivaliy and 
Faery, which i.*' fc.iM n with line .“piril 
by Drydon— nor of the ('ock and the 
Fox, told by the Xun's jiriest. which 
is renewed w ith infinite life and gaiety, 
and sometimes we are lialf-iiiclined to 
say, with fidelity in the dejmiiuro, 
by the same inatchie.v.-i pen. (biod 

oid father CJiaiK-er! Cau it be inio 
tliat century rolling after (■entiirv 
thicken** the dust upon Adam N.Ti- 
voner’s vellum ! Can it be true that 
proceeding time widens the gulf 
yawning betwixt thee and ourselves, 
thy compatriots of another da>, thy 
poetical j>o>terjty! The suj)po»itiuu 
is uuiintural — iiii-Knglish — un-Scot- 
tidh. Thun hast been the one ]) 0 i)u- 
lar poet of •England. Shukspearc 
alone ba.s unseated thee. Thou liUAt 
been taken to the heart of Scottish 
poets, as though there were not even 
a dialectical shadow of diflercncc dis¬ 
tinguishing tliine and their languages. 
A dim time, an eclipsing of light and 
warmth fell upon the island, and to 
read thee was a feat of strange scho* 
larsUip, a study of the more learned. 
But happier years shall succeed. As 
Antffius the giant acKiuired life and 
atrcQj^ by di'oppiug back upon the 
bosom of his mother earth—she, the 


universal p.arcnt, was, you know, in 
a more private and dome.‘'tie meaning 
hi.s mother—.so, ghints of our bn»od, 
dropping back upon thy lK>.*(oni, O 
Father Chaueev! slrnll from that 
infusivc touch renew vitality and 
vigour, and go forth exiiltingly to 
scale, not t)lymj>u.s, but l'anias.«uis. 
And now, in illu.strntion of tint nding 
sjiirit — Known mid felt in its full 

liowcr only by onrselve.s—of this se¬ 
ries—>,\»u'iii*!s {Si'KciMEx.«i or Till-: 
DniTisii CniTics —we invite imcx- 
pecledly—(ft>r who c.m foresee the 
eiLsuiug segim*nt of our orbit V)—the 
people of Iheso rcalm.s to admire with 
us the crilical geniu.s of l>ryden and 
of Po])e, di.splayed in their inatehle.ss 
fsalires —Mac-Fleinoe and IhelK n- 
CIAI). 

In regard to these j)Ocms, shall w (' 
seek to eoneiliate onr eountrvmcn by 
admilting, at the outset, that there is 
soiiM'lliingin both to be (•oiifes.''ed and 
forgivenV That there i^ Mimethiiig 
about them that places them (i]S‘n a 
l*eeuliar fi-oling—that i.> not 
li'iht? Tliey be distingnblied 

from (he leLiillrnate ]i(iei]is. in whieh 
llie poet and the servant of the Mu.ses 
ineiely ex'ieiM-s hi- luini.-try He 
Ihen fnnu.slies' to the neeiU of hu- 
inanity, and is the aekiu>w ledged bene¬ 
factor of Ills kind. l»ut ihe.'-e are tnf~ 
ful ju'oduclioiis. 'Fhey arc from the 
ptrsoual self «d' the poet. 'J’hey arc 
arbitrary acts of mighty de^peds. 
’J’liey kill, becau.se they thoose and 
can. AmJwe, alasi—we are bribed 
by till; idolatry of power (u justify the 
cxces.sc.s of power. Let not onr 
maligners—our jVu's—hear of it, for 
it is one of our a uliievable |H»iut.s. 

Yet as long as men and women nro. 
weak and moriai, genius will jto.s.'.ess 
a privilege of conmiitting certain pce- 
cadiIlo(‘S that will be winked at and 
hu.-hed uji. AVc jtroclaim j»oetrv for 
an organ of the highest, j»rofoiiihlest 
trulii. But every now and then, 
when we arc in dUficulties, we .shroud 
the j>oet and ourselves under th(‘ un- 
dcidable fact, that po(‘try is fiction ; 
ami under that pretext, wildly and 
w-ickedly would throw off all responai- 
bility from liiin, and fi'om ourselves, 
his retainers and abettors; and yet 
soniething, after all, is to be cx)nceded 
to the mask of the poet. All nations 
and times have agreed in not judging 
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liim by the jifosaic laws to which we 
who write and speak prose arc amen¬ 
able. llis is a playful part, and he 
lias a knack of slippinj; from niidci- 
lilt* liuiid of serious judjiinont. Ik* is 
a kroteiw, and feels liiniself bound to 
sjjcak the bare truth only when he is 
nMliieod to his proper person, not 
>\hilst he is exercising hi-’ pretj*i*na- 
tural poHcrs of illusion. Jlc ludds iu 
Ills gras]i the rod of the KnchniitiT, 
rieasun;,aiid withaforicli he unnerves 
t lie joints that« otild seizt* aiiddnighim 
bi*fore the M'at of an ordinary police. 
Ibil ne must reiuemlKT t^^it we arc 
now M-raw ling inipri\ }lcg<*d jn-oM-; 
and lM'>\;ire iliat we d<« not, liki* other 
<idieions and iincautions jnirtl/ans, 
bring down iij»on our own dcfeuci’less 
beads tlie .«*\\urd Mhich the delin- 
<pieney of them ini;*htiei far has roused 
ii'oni the scabbard. 

Jjct II.'. s(‘e, tlicn, liow stands the ease 
of such .•'alirists. 

AVar enter*' into the kingilom of the 
Mn>c.s. llival wit" assail one another 
•—lirvdi'ii and >haduclJ. AVr r/ls 
tid rin'lms f/uptis. 'I'iils is a duel— iw- 
ffiir ronprt’ssf/s Avhilh-l. Hut Mhen 
JV>pe nnderl.ikes to hunt down the n er- 
iniii ofJitcratiiie. Ihis i" no di'‘tracrioii 
of the I'annissian realm by civil wju*. 
'j’his is tlie lanful magistrate going 
fortli, aninsl perbai».s Auth extraordi- 
Tiary juMters, to i lear an iiife'-ted »lis- 
trict of\ulgar inalefae1oi> and noto¬ 
rious bad charaeliTs. 

Vile puMi>her>, ^ile critics, ^ile 
scril)b}ci*s ol' cNcry denoniination, iu 
]»i*(>.se and verse—all those nlio turn 
the ]>ress, that organ of light fur the 
world, into an engine <if darkne.ss— 
who tuay blame the poet for ciotliing 
them ill such cui'ses as shall make 
them for nil time at ouee loathsome 
and laughable in Christian lauds? 

JiCtters! sent by heaven for acw»m- 
plishing the gift of speech. The 
iudivi<lnal thinker, by tuniing his 
thoughts into words, advances him- 
8t‘lf in the art and power of thought 
—unravels, clears up, and establishes 
the movements of “ the shadowy 
trilKiB of inind." And so the federal 
republic of nations, by turning the 
spoken word into the written, ad¬ 
vance their faculty of thinking, and 
their acquisition of thought. The 
thought has gained perpetuity when 
it is wordod—the word has gained 


perpetuity when it is written. Rea¬ 
son waits her com)ilctcd triumph 
from the written >vork, which con¬ 
verts, and alone can convert, the 
thought of the individual mind into 
that of the universal mind; thus con¬ 
stituting the fine act of one aspiring 
mtclllgcncc the common possession of 
the species, and collecting the produce 
of all wits into the public trca;>ury of 
knowledge. 

The misusers of letters arc there¬ 
fore the loes of the race. The licen¬ 
tious thinker and writer prejudices 
tlie liberty of tliinking and writing. 
1'iio.se who excel in letters, and in 
the right use of letters, arc sensitive 
to then* misapplication, ilencc arises 
a sjiecics of satire, or, if you will, 

satirist—TJIK ScniUT.KRO-MASTIX. 
lie must attackiiidividuals. AheavDy- 
n'-ounding lash should scourge tho 
immoral and the profane. Light 
stripes may suffice for quelling the 
h*s.s nocent diinco-s. In commonplace 
prose criticism, whatever form it may 
take, this can bo done without sup¬ 
posed porsomd ill-will; for tlie Mastix 
1*4 then only doing a duty plainly pre- 
Rcrlbod. The theologian must censure, 
and tmm]>le as mire, the railing assail¬ 
ant of tlie tniths which in bis eyes 
contain .«alvation. The review'cr 
must review. But what, it may be 
a«ked, imives any follower of the Mu- 
se.s to satirise a kribblcr? He seems 
tu go out of his v'mj to do SO; for verse 
lias naturally better associations. But 
the pciiioual aggre.ssiou on the writ by 
the dunce, may fairly instigate the wdt 
to flay the duucc. Now he finds the 
object of his .satire in the u'op. The 
fact is, that Dryden’s jioem and Pope’s 
were both moved in this way. They 
grew out of personal quarrels. Are 
they on that account to be blamed? 
Not If the dunces, by thtim “ damned 
to everlasting fame,” were the un- 
ha]>py aggrcssoi*s. 

Iliy dcu’s times, and possibly some¬ 
thing* in his own character, trained 
his muse to polemics, llis pen was 
active in literary controversies, which 
were never without a full infusion of 
personalities. More thoroughly moved 
at one time against one offender— 
though tlie history of the feud is in 
some parts imj^eifcctly traceable—ho 
compelled the clouds and hurled tho 
lightning, ui verse, on (he doomed head 
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ofThomasShadwell. Tlie inventiou of 
the p(^m entitled Mac^Flecxoe is 
very simple. Kicbard flccnoc was a 
Tolaminons writer, and excoediiigly 
bad poet—a name of scorn alrcady in 
the Mn^om of letters. Drydeu sup¬ 
poses mm to be the King of 
who, advanced in years, will alMlic.ile 
his well-possessed throne. JIc relis ts 
Shadwell from amongst liis miineroiis 
ofispring, all the Dunces, as the sou or 
Dunce the mo.st nearly resembling him¬ 
self—hence the name of the poem— 
and appoints him his successor. Tiint 
is the whole plan. The verse flows 
unstinted from the full urn of Drydcn. 
The perfect case, and the tone of 
mastery characteristic of him, are felt 
throughout, lie amuses himself 
with laughing at his rival, and the 
amusement remains to all time: for 
aU who, having felt the pleasure of wit, 
are the foes of the Dunces. It is not 
a laboured poem—it is a freak of 
wit. Yon cannot imagine him at¬ 
taching much importance to the 
scarcely two hundred lines, thrown 
oflf in a few gleeful outpourings. To 
«#, Shadwell is notimuj. lie is a phan¬ 
tom, an impersonation. Ills Dnucc- 
liood is exaggerated, for he was a 
writer of some talent in one walk; 
but bemg selected for the tlirone, it 
was imperative to make him Dunce all 
through. To us, thorotlwo, lie is mere¬ 
ly a Type; and wo judge the strokes 
of Diydcn in their universality, not 
asking if they were truly applicable to 
his victim, but whether they e.xiwss 
pointedly and poignantly the repulsiou 


entertained by Wit for Duliiess. In 
this enlarge<l sense and power wc feel 
it as poetry. When tl>e father, cn- 
coiuaging his heir, says— 

..Vnil when f.ilso flowers of rhel ric 
thou woiddat cull. 

Trust Nature; do not labour to he dull; 
But, write thy lu>t, uiul fop*'- 

Nothing can be hapjner. The (jiiiet 
assumption of Duliic<s for the highest 
point of desirable human attainment 
—the good-natuiH< and iii<lulg«iit })a- 
reiiiul cuncorii (»f the uish Ut savi* llic 
younger t^ulator of hU (*wii glory' 
from s)>cuding superfluous on a 
coiisnmuiation sure to conic (»f itself 
—the confidence of the veteran Dul¬ 
lard in tlie blood of the rare, und in 
the tried umiegeiierate wortli of his 
successor—tin* suflieient direeiii,ui of 
a life ainl reign coinj»rchendcd, .•.nm- 
inedup, concentrated in ilio one inn'.- 
ler-precepi—do not labour to he 
dull”—arc inimitable. Yt«u ic,-I the 
high arti'Ji, wlioin expcricni clinsinaile 
liold: and yon led yonrt'w u imagina¬ 
tion roused to conceive I he universe 
t'f Dunce.'*, cai h yielding to the attrac¬ 
tion of his genius", rtnttcriiig hi-pinion.-, 
with anexipibite grace, and all. with¬ 
out labfntr or juiri>ose. arriving at the 
goal predestined i»y nature ami f.ite. 

We know of no go-)rl rea.<oii why, 
for tliC' dele<'t:itioii «>[’myriads in tltcir 
minority, Maga .should not givcMA* - 
Fi.rCNOK entire; but lest old aiirl 
elderly genthunen should lldnk it t4>o 
much extract, .she gives all aho can, 
and lets you dream the rest. 


Now Empress Fame had publish'd the renown 
Of Shadwell’b coronation through tlio Town. 
Rous*d by report of fame, t)ie nations meet. 

From near Bunhill, and distant Watling-street. 

No Persian carpets spread th* imperial way, 

Bafr scatter’d limbs of mangled poets lay; 

From dusty shops neglected authors cumc. 
Martyrs of pies, and rcliqaes of the bum. 

Much Heywood, Shirley, Ogleby, there lay, 

But loads of Shadwell almost chok'd the way. 
Bilk’d stationers, for yeomen, stood prepar’d, 

Jlnd Herringman was captain of the guard. 

The hoary prince in majesty appear’d. 

High on a throne of his own labours rear'd • 

At his right hand our young Ascaniu.s sate, 

Borne’s other hope, and pillar of the state: 

Bis brows thick fogs, instead of glories, grace. 

And lambent Dulness play’d around bis face. 

Ai H a nni ba l did to the altars come, 

Sworn by hU we a mortal foe to Rome ; 
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So Shadwcll swore, nor should his vow b© voin. 

That ho till death true Dulness would maintain; 

And, in his father’s rij?ht, and realm's defence. 

Ne'er lo have peace with wit, nor truce with sen^e. 
The king hinihclf the sacred unction made. 

As king by oflicc, and as priest by trade. 

In his sinister hand, instead of ball, 

He plac'd a mighty mug of potent aU>; 

Lome's kingtlom to his ri^ht he did convey, 
j\t once his Sfi-ptre, and his ruin of sway } 

■Whoso righteons loro the IVInce had practis'd young, 
And Irom wlu>.s«* loins recorded Psyclie sprung. 

His temples, last, with poppies were oVrsprrad, 

'I'liat, nixldinK, si'i-tri <l to consecrate Jiis head, 
dust at the }>oint of time, if Kame not Ho, 

On his left hand twehe revVeml <>\vls did fly. 

So llomulus, ‘lis sung, by Tiber's brook. 

Presage of sway from twice six vnlturos took. 

TI)’ athniring throng toiid aeclainalions make, 

And omens of his future onipiro lake. 

Tlie sire then shook the honours of his head. 

And, from his brows, damps of oblivion shed. 

Full on the filial Oulness: long ho stooil, 

Jtcpclling from his brea**! tin* raging god; 

At length burst out in the prophetic mood. 

* IXeav Us liless my son, from Ireland h-t him reign 
’J'o fair IJarhaiioes on the western main; 

Of his dominion may no t'lid br known. 

And greater than his father's he hi-i throne ; 

Ilevoiul J.o\e's kitigdom let Inin stretch his pent!* 

He paiisM, and all the pooplo cry’d, * Ainei».* 

'J'hcn thus I'ontinu'd he: • My .‘.on. advance 
Still ill new imjmdenei*, new ignoram-e. 

Sueces-s h't otliers leaeli: learn thou fi*om mo 
P.angs uithouf birth, and fruitless industry. 

J,et ^irlnt>sos in five ai*.- be writ . 

Vcl not one tliought accuse Ihj- toil^—of wit. 

Let gentle George in triumph tread the stage, 

ISlakc Dorimant betray, and Loveit rage : 

Let f'ully, (’ockwood, Fopling, charm the pit. 

And, in their folly, show* the writer's wit: 

Vet still thy fools shall stand in tlij' defiMice, 

And justify their author's want of sense. 

Let tliGin bo all bv Ihv own model made 
Of dulness, and desire no foreign aid ; 

That they to future ages may be known. 

Not copii'S tlrawn, but is.suo of thy own. 

Kay, let thy men of wit, too, be the sumo. 

All full of thee, and difl’'ring but in name. 

But let no alien Sedloy interpose. 

To lard with wit tliy hungry Epsom prose. 

And w'hen false flowers of rhct’rie thou wouldst cull, 
Trust Nature; do not labour to be dull; 

But, write thy best, and top; and, in each line, 

Sir Formal's oratory will be thine: 

Sir Formal, though unsought, attends tliy quill. 

And docs thy northern dedications fill. 

Nor lot false friends seduce thy mind to fame. 

By arrogating Johnson's hostile name. 

Let father FIcenoe fire thy mind with prmse. 

And uncle Ogloby thy envy raise. 

Thou art my blood, whero Johnson has no part : 

What shore have we^in nature or in art ? 
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>Vhero did his wit on learning fix a brand, 

And rail at arts he did nut understand ? 

Where made he love in Prince Nieandor’s vein. 

Or sw'opt the duat in Ps^citu's humble ht.rain ? 

Where sold he bargaius, Whip-stiu h, Kiss my — 

Promis'd a play, and dwindled to a farce ? 

When did his muse from Fletcher scenes purloin. 

As thou whole Kth'roge dost transfuse to thine ^ 

Hut so irttn^fus'd ns oil and waters Itow ; 

His always lloatn above, thine sinks below. 

This is thy province, this thy wondrous way. 

New humours to invent for each new play ; 

This is that boosted bios of thy iniud, 

Hy which, one way, to dulncs'. 'tis inclin'd : 

>Vliich makes thy writiugs Icuti, on oiu* side, still; 

And ill all changes, th<it way bends thy will. 

Nor let thy mountaiu>b»‘lly make pretence 
Of likeness; thine's a tynij>any of sense. 

A tun of man in thy lurcc bulk U writ, 

Hut sure thou urt but a kilderkin of wit. 
l.ikc mine, thy gentle numbers feebly i-reep; 

Thy Tragic Mu>o gives smiles, thy Comic sleep, 

>Vjth whate'er gall thou sell’st thystlf to wrili'. 

Thy iiudVensive satires never bite. 

In ihy felonious heart though venom lies. 

It does but touch thy Irish pen, and dies. 

Thy genius <‘aUs thee not to ]>urehase fame 
In keen lambics, but mild .\nagi*aiu. 

Lea\c writing Plays, and chusc f»»r thy command 
Some peaceful province in Acrostic land : 

'i'herc thou iimy’st wings <lisplay, ami altars raise, 

And torture on<* poor word ten thnu-and ways: 

Or if thou would .st thy ditrVent talents suit. 

Sot thy own sontrs, and sing them to thy lute.’ 

lie said; but his last w»M’ds %M*rc scarcely heard; i 
For Bruce and Lotig^il had a trap ]>repar‘(l, > 

And down they sent the yet-deelalming bard. ) 

Sinking, he left his drugget robe beliind, 

Horne upw-ard.'* by a subterranean wind : 

The matdie fell to the young ]»rophel‘s part, 

With double portion ot hi.s father's art.'* 


The Mac-Tlcmof. of Drydoii .sug¬ 
gested —110 more—the Dunciad of 
Pope. Tliere is uotldng of transcript. 
Flecnoc, who, 

“ In prose and yerse, was own’d with¬ 
out dispute, 

TRROUail ALL THE ItRALMS OF NOV- 
SENSE, ABSOLUTE,*’ 

settles the Boccession of the state on 
Shadwell. That idea Pope adopts; 
bat the Kingdom of Duincss is re¬ 
modelled. It is DO longer an agt^d 
monarch, who, tired out with years 
and the toils of empire, gladly trans¬ 
fers the sceptre to younger and more 
efficient hands, but the Goodess of 
Dulne 80 who is concerned for her 
dominion, and elects her new vice¬ 


gerent on the deini.M' of the Crown. 
'J'he scale is iinnicn.>:iii':(bly aggraii- 
diy.ed—miilthmU s of dunces arc eoiu- 
prehenUed—the com|>u.<>ition i.s cla- 
bonitc—the iiiock-ln’roic, admirable 
ill l>ry(l(‘n, is caiTicd to perfection, 
and wc have, sui tjcnciis^ a regular 
eidu poem. 

In the year 1727, amongst the 
works first gi\en to tlie ]nib 1 ie. in the 
MisceUanieK of Pope and Swift, was 
the trcati.se of Martiniis ScTiblenis, 
lltot or the Art ofSinkiwi in 

Poetry. The exquisite wit and hn- 
mour of this jiicee, which wa.s almost 
wliolly Pope's, enraged the Dunces 
to madness; and the mongrel pack 
opened in full cry, with barbarous 
dissonaucc, against their supposed 
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wbi|>i)cr-in. Never was there tucli 
a seiwclcss yell: for the pliiloso- 
phicul treatise “On the Profund” 
o\prllo\v8 with aincnily and trood- 
iiHtiiiv. Pope is all the >vliUu at i)hiy 
—diverting himstdrin innocent recreu- 
liou ; and, of all the satires that ever 
Aure iiidiled, it is in siiirit tli<* most 
inodl'iisixe toinaiu w<iinai), and cliild. 
'I'lie Dunces, howt^ver, swore tliat its 
wickedness went beyond the DovHV, 
and besought the woild to ])ay ])ur- 
tlciilar attention to the sixth chapter 
as t'Ui»r:i*Satauic. Tliereiii Mailimi^ 
ranges “ Iheconlined and l«*sscoi>ioii.s 
gM'iiiiises under proper classes, and, 
the better to give their juetures to the 
render, under the name of aniniaU.*' 
’J’he animals :\reKl>ing Fishes, Swal¬ 
lows, Ostriches, Parrots, l>lda})})ers, 
Ptirpoises, Frogs, Fels, and Tortoises. 
Faeh animal ih eharaeieriy.ed in a few’ 
wonb, that prove ]*ojie to have been 
a nuHt ob.MTNanl zoologist: and some 
]>rofumli>l>, ela.''^ilie«l aecouling totliat 
aiTaiigemeiit, are iiidieated h}’ the 
iuitisil letleis (»f tluir iiaines, 'Mie 
chapter is short, ami tlie style concise 
— consisting of Imt four pages. Some 
of the initial letters had been set down 
at random ; but profundists ro>e np, 
Willi loud vociferation, to claim thmii 
for their own; and tjU ammuU pur- 
imiti, on foot, wing,'tin, “or belly 
prone,*’]>copled the booksellers'shop'^. 

(j., “ jK*i'i>]cxed in tlte e.streine,” 
was the cansc of jierplexiiy lo otliers, 
figuring now as a tlxing-lish, and now 
a."? a porimisc. ^Vhile J. W. was not 
less proltlemutieal—nuw' an Jvid, and 
now a Dida]ipcr. 

“ 'J lireals of \ engoance,*’ says Dos- 
eoc, “ resounded from all (|U:iriers, 
and the iness groaned uiidiT the 
various attempts at retaiialioii to 
which this ]trodiiction gave rise. He- 
lore the publication of the ])uunfni^ 
n[)wards of sixty dilVercitt libels, 
book*!, papers, and cojiies of vor.'«es, 
had toll published against Pojic.'* 
The allied forces— err rirtis! —pnblLsh- 
cd a Popiad, Tlii'eatrt of personal 
violence w'cre frerpicntly hchl out—a 
story was circulated of liis having 
been whipped naked with rods; and, 
to extend the ridicule, an advertise¬ 
ment, with his initials, was in.scrted 
in the Daily Post^ giving the lie to 

the scandal. AVcrc such brutalities 


to bo let pass unpunished? Dr Jolm- 
Bon says that “ Pope was by his own 
eonfes.sion tlic aggressor"—and so say 
Dr Warton ami Mr llowles. The 
aggressor! AVhy, the Dunces had 
been maligning him all their days, 
long before the treatise on the Pro- 
fund And tliat is bad law’, indeed, 
that roeogiiibes a natural right in 
blockheads lo be blac kguards, and 
gives unlimited license of brutality 
towards any imin of genius who may 
liave been inmical on tin* tribe. Jiut 
then, (pioUi .Mune liyjKK'rilir^il wi^e- 
aere, i> not satire wicked V l*opc was 
a Cliri.stiun ; and slnmld Lave learned 
tt) forgive. Stop a bit. 

A\'e talk of j)oets and books, as if 
we wlio occupy the tribunal were, 
during that monnmt at least, miracles 
of flear-sighteil incoiruptiblc justice, 
and of all tbe virtuc.'igemTally. Coii- 
scieiu'o I’c-i^.^ertf, ber vvbob* sway in 
our minds i\< r*o(>ii as we sit on other 
men's merits and demerits; almost 
the imioceuei* (>f Kden n*-establi.slie8 
it'-elf ill our bre.ists. Self-delusion I 
Men we are at the guilty bar—]SIen 
on the Itlameliws bench. There io a 
dForderlv spirit in every one of us— 
a s]iiee of iiiiijuily. llumnii nature 
^orgi^c^ a crime for a Je^t, Not that 
crimes and jests are. commensurable 
(»r aj^ju'oxiinable ; but they are before 
tbe '■aiiie judge, lie dislikes, or pro- 
fesM-s to (iislike, the crime. Itidubi- 
lably, and w itiioiit a pretence, he likes 
tile Here, tlieii. is an oppor¬ 

tunity given of balancing the liking 
.'»gaiu>t tbe dFlikiiig ; and. under that 
form, the jest against the crime. If 
be likes the jest more than lie dislikes 
the eriim*, tbe old saw holds good— 

“S«*l\uulur risutubula‘,tuitnssusabitis *’ 

AVell, then, the wit of Dryden and 
pope is irre.sistible. AMuit follows? 
Fi»r having contemeil our liking, we 
let them do any thing that they like. 
Poor Og! poorShadwell! poor Paves, 
poor Cibber! He sprawls .and kicks 
in the gripe of the giant, and we—as 
if vve had sat at bull-tights and the 
sliowR of gladiators—wlien the blood 
trickles we are tickletl, and—oh, 
shame!—we laugh. 

The ]>i'NriAi> suffers under the law 
of comiH'Usations. As the renown of 
the actor is intense whilst he lives, 
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and langaidhcs with following genera¬ 
tions, so is it with poems that embrace 
with ardour the Present. When the 
Present has become the Past, they are, 
or at least their liveliest edge is, past 
too. No commentary can restore the 
fiery hates of Dante—nor the repellcJit 
scorn of Hudibras—nor tlie glow of 
laughter to Mac-Flecn'OK and the 
Dckciad. Kteriial things arc rteviuil 
—transitory tilings arc transitory. 
The transitory have lost their zest— 
the eternal have their revenge. 

Yet, a hundred years and more after 
the DrxciAi), a critic may wish that 
the matter had been a little more dili¬ 
gently moulded, with more considera¬ 
tion of readers t(j come—that tliere 
had been less of mere names—that 
every Gvas and Cloanfhii'. had some- 

» to 

what unfolded his own iiidiviilualily 
upon the stage—had been his <»\\n 
commentar}'—had, by a >>nrd vr two. 
painted himself to everla^ling pos¬ 
terity, in line, shape, and gust lire, as 
he stood before the contemjiorary eye. 
’Tis nil idle speculation! 'I'ho thing, 
by its iusjiiring passion, personal anger 
and ofleiice, belonged tfl the da}*. 'I'lio 
poet gives it up to the day. lie uses 
his poetieal machinery to graci* and 
point a ridicule that is to tell home to 
the breasts of living men—tliat lo 
be felt tingling liy living fio.-'li—tliat 
is to tinge living cheeks, if they can 
still redden, witli blushes. 

Yet, for all that, the Dmiciad still 
lives; ay, in spite of seeming incon¬ 
sistency, we declare it to be inmiortal. 
For, build with what materials ‘•he 
may, the works of genius that stand 
in the world of thought survive all 
time's mutations, cemonfed by a sjiirit 
she alone can interfuse. It must not 
be paid that a poem shelved is dead 
and buried. Open it at midnight, and 
the morning is in your chamber. 

We love to commune with the 
rising and new-risen generations; 
elderly people we do not much alFcct; 
and, for that we are old ourselves, W'C 
are averec from the old. Now, of our 
well-beloved rising and and new-risen 
generations, how many thousands may 
there be in these islands who have 
read the Dnnciad? Not so many as 
to make needless in our pages a few 
explanatory sentences respecting its 
first appearance, and the not incon¬ 
siderable changes of form it waa after¬ 


wards made to apsiimo. At the head 
of the Dunces at first stood one Theo¬ 
bald, mJio, witli some of the requi>itc 
knowledge aiul aptitude fur a reviser 
of the text of Shakspcure, wa.s a jioor 
creatun', and a dishonest one, but too 
feeble and too obscure for the jilace. 
Fifteen years afterwards, (1712,) at 
the in.-tigalion of Warhurton, Jhqje 
added TO liie Dnnciad a Foiirili Douk. 
In it there was ow l!m\ and one line 
onh/» about Cullcy (‘ihber. 

She mounts tho throuf : lior hoad .a 
cloud conccard. 

In broad ert'ulgoncc all below revealVl, 
('Ti*' thus aspiring i^ubiess ever ^llinc.■^,) 
Sof on A/’r kn' Laxii\<ac Son »*>’- 

Dr Jidinsmi calls that nn acrimo- 
nl«iu.s att.n k! *• ti) u hi( h the provoe.i- 
rioii N not easily ilUi'overable;'" and 
pays. “ that the .-verity of this >atire 
led C'ibber no longer any patience.” 
The Dtjctor .speak-, tcai, ol ilie in- 
ce.ssjiiu and niiai'pea-able malignity * 
of Pope toward- C’iblier, ami laKt’s 
the }»an t»f tliat u(»rtliy hi ilieijuarrel. 
(‘olley was absi>liitel.\ poet-laureate of 
Kngland; uml luiving iio longer any 
patience hi his jiWde, *‘ga\e the town" 
an abusive panqdilet, in whieii lie 
swore that he woultl no huiger tamely 
.«nbjnil to such in,-alls, lait tigbl I’ope 
with bis own vveajious. Dr dohn-on 
.say>—“ Pttpe had now been enough 
acquainted v\iili Inimaii life to know, 
tfhis yirtAAVc/w iifiti iiof firm tint poun- 
ful fur his umh ri-laiidtm/y that fn»m 
a contentitm like his with Cibber, tlie 
world seeks notliing but diversion, 
which is given at the exiion-c of the 
liiglicr character.” P(>]>e had no oon- 
teutiou with Cibber. 'I’vvo or tlireo 
times lie had dropped him a blistering 
word of conlompt—once a word of 
praise to tlie CanUsn Husband. lJut 
now Pope eyed tho hra/en bully, 
and saw in him the )»roper hero of 
the Dunciad. 'riieobald vacated the 
throne, and retired into private life. 
Cibber was made to reign in Ids stead 
—and in tlic lines written by Pope on 
the coronation, the monarch's character 
is draum, if we mistake not, in a style 
that sufficiently vindicates tlie Poet 
irem the Doctor's charge, that his 
passion bad been too powerful for bis 
understanding.” True, “ the world 
seeks diversion,” and she had it here 
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to liw heart’d content; but not from 
anv undignifieil “ contention ” with 
Cibber, ^\lli(•ll Pope disdained, but 
tV(nu matchless poetry that “ damned 
to v.\ erlastiiiK fame.” “ C ibber,” says 
.Johnson, “ liad nothiiif? to lose. When 
Pope had exhauste<l all his inaliffnity 
upon liim, he would ri.s<- in tlie esteem 
liolh of his friends and his enenih's.” 
Cibber, Ihcn, in the J)imeiad, had a 
triiiin])li over J’ojui!! Clood. 

JluL how, you ask, did Pope con¬ 
trive to place Cibber in Tlieobald’s 
shoes, M-itlioul injury to the rest <»f 

the poem*/ AVliy, ho did not place 
Cibber in 'rheob.ild’s shoes. Thet*- 
])ald -walke^l .df in Ids shoes into the 
>li:nles. Saniin 1 si»\s, that by the 
substitution, l*ope has “ depraved Ids 
l„,em”—inasmueh as he has fiiven to 
Cibber the ** uht books, llie cold pe¬ 
dantry and -!u"ni>h perllnauty of 
'J’he* b.dd." U'ii.tl i'. not true, (‘om- 


parc the places in the original l>uii- 
ciad, in which Tlicobald figures at 
large, with that now filled by Cibber, 
and you will admire by wliat wizard 
power the Irnn.sformation is effected. 
Alany lines, far too good to bo lost, 
are retained—and among them there 
may be a few inoi*c characteristic of 
the old Dunce than the new. But 
Cibber is C ibber all over—nolwiili- 
.standing; nor needed Joseph Warton, 
who was a.s ready to indulge in a nap 
ns any one >\e have known, to object 
that “ to slumber in the. goddess’s lap 
w as adapted to Theobald’s stupidity, 
not to the vivacity of his successor.** 
I’opi* knew belter— 

*• Dulness with transport eyes the lively 
Dunce, 

Keincmburing she* herself was Purtuess 
once.” 

Here ho conic.^. 


“ li shi* ra.'irks her image full e\prebt, 
l:;n cljuf ill moii.stcr-lirei'tlitig breast ; 

Jkivi's, b>rin*(l by Xaturf'.s Stage and Town to bless. 
And act. and lie, a eo.\comb with bucoo«.s. 

Dulne.'S nitli transport eye.s the lively Duiu’c, 
Hcinciiibcring she lit rsolf was Pertnoss on«*i-. 

Now {Slianu' to V'urtune !) an ill rim at play 
in irikM I.i^ held lisage, and a tliiii third day; 
Swearing nud ^UJ^|)eriess the hero sate, 
blavphcnrd ln> goiU, llie dice, and damn’d his fate; 
'Phen gnaw'd his pen, then dasht it on the ground, 
SiuUing from tbmight to thought, a vast profound! 
Plung'd Itii’ hif* sense, but found no h'lttoin there. 

Vet wrote aud douniler'd on in mere despaii*. 

Hound him much embryo, mueli abortion lay. 

Much future ode, and abdicated play; 

N'>ns<*iise precipitate, like running lead. 

That slipt through eraeks and zigitags of the head; 

All lliul on Folly Frvn/y could beget, 

Fruits of dull heat, and sooterkiiis of wit. 

Next, o’t'vhis books his. eyes began to I'oll, 

In ])leasiug memory of all he stole ; 

Ilow here he sip’d, how there he plunder'll snug, 

And suck’d all o’er like an industrious bug. 

II ere lay i>oor Fleteher's lialf-eat scones, and hero* 
Th«* Irippery of crueify’d MoHcre ; 

Th<*re hapless Shak.speare, yot i>f Tibbald sort*, 
"Wish'd he had blotted for himself befort*. 

'J'he re.st on outside merit but presume. 

Or servo (like other fouls) to fill a room ; 

Such with their shelves os due proportion hold, 

Or their fond parents dress’d in red and gold; 

Or wliere the pictures for the page atone. 

And Quarles is saved by beauties not his own. 

Here swells the shelf with Ogilby the Great j 
There, stamp'd with arms, Newcastle shines complete; 
Here all his suff ’ring brotherhood retire, 

And scape tho martyrdom of Jakes and fire • 
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A Gothic library ! of <lreoof* and Kome 

Well pull’d, and wortliy Settle, Banks, and Broome. 

“ But, high above, mure solid learning slionu. 

The ClusMOs of an ago that heard of none; 

There Ca.\toii slept, with Wvnkyn at- his sid<', 

One claspM in wood, and one in strong cow-hide ; 
There, sav’d by spiec, like niuininies, many a year, 
Dry bodies of divinity appear; 

De Lyra there a dreadful front extends, 

And here tin* groaiiiii^ sludves I’hileiuon bends. 

Of these tweh e ^ olumes, twelve of amplest size, 
Redeem’d from tapers and defratided pies, 

Inspir’d he seizes: these an altar rui<o; 

An Jieeatoinh of pure, un'<nllyM lays 
That altar erowns; u folio eonimim-place 
Founds the whole pile, of all his works the bast' : 
Quartos, Octavos, shaj»e the lesx'nitig pyre, 

A twisted birth-day odo completes tli<‘ spire. 

*' Then he. great tamer «»f all human art! 

First in my care, anil ever at tny hr'art; 

Diilness! whose good tdd cause 1 yet defenrl, 

With whom mv Muse began, with whom shall eml, 
Ere .since Sir Fopling’s periwig was praise, 

To the last Iioiiours of the Butt and Ba\s: 

O thou! of bus'noss the directing soul! 

To this our head like bias to the bowl, 

Which, as more pond'ruus, made its aim more true, 

* OViliquely waddling to the nvirk in vi#*w : 

O! ever gracious to perplex'd mankind, 

Still .«]>re:^l a healing mi?-t before the mind; 

And, lest we err by Wit's wild d.itieing light. 

Secure us kimllv in our native night. 

Or, if to wit a coxeomb make pn tenee, 

Guard the sure barrier between tliat and sense; 

Or quite unravel all thi* re.as'ning thread. 

And hang some curious ^•ol^\veb in its stead ! 

As, forc'd from wind-gnns, lead itsi'lf ean fly, 

And jiomrrous slugs cut swiftly through the sky; 

As clocks to weight, their nimble motion owe, 

I’lie wheels above urg'd by llio loail below; 

Mo Emptiness and Dulitess could inspire. 

And were mj elasticity and lire. 

Some diemon stole my pen (forgive th’ offence) 

And once betray'd me into common sense: 

I'.Use all my prose and verse wore much the same ; 
This prose on stilts, that, jioetry fall'n lame. 

Did on the stugf' my fops appear cunlin'd ! 

My life gave ampler lessons to mankind. 

Dii tho dead letter unsuccessful prove ? 

The brisk e.xamplo never fail’d tu move. 

Yet sure, had Iloav'ii decreed to save the slate, 
Ileav’u had decreed those works a longer date. 

Could Troy bo sav’d by any .single hand, 

This gray goose weapon must have made her stand. 
What can I now ? my Fletcher cast aside. 

Take up the Bible, once my butter guide ? 

Or tread the path by vent’roas heroes trod, 

This box my thunder, this right hand my God ? 

Or chair’d at White’s amidst tho doctors sit. 

Teach oaths to gamesters, and to nobles wit ? 

Or bidst thou rather party to embrace ? 

(A friend to Party thou, and all her race j 
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’Tis tlip samoropo at <liff'rent ends tlioy twist; 

To Dulncss Ridpaih Is as dear a.s Mist) 

Shall Ij liko Curtius, dosporato in ray /oal, 

O'l'r head and cars plun;ro for the commonweal ? 

Or rob Homo's ancient i^ceso of all thoir glories. 

And cackling save the monarchy of Tories? 

1Iold>>to the minister I more inclioo; 

To serve his cause, O Queen! is serviog thine. 

And sec! thy very Gar.ett’crs give o'er, 

jRv'n ltul]iU repontH, and llvnlcy writes no more. 

'VVhat then remains ? Ourself. Still, still remain 
(!ihbcrian forclicad, and Oibberian brain. 

This bra^sen brightness, to the 'squire so dear; 

This polish'd hardness, that rcllccts the peer: 

'J'his arch absurd, that wit and fool delights, 

This inc'ss, fo.ss*d up uf llockioy-hole and White’s; 
Where dukes and buteher.s join to wreathe iny crown. 
At once the Hear and Fiddle of the Town. 

“ O born in sin, and forth in folly brought! 

Works damn'd, or to be damn'd; (your father's fault.) 
Go, purify’d by flamc.s, ascend the sky, 

My better and more Christian progeny! 

T^nstain'd, untoueli'd, and yet in maiden sheets, 

AVliile all vour smutty sisters walk the strtM-ts. 

Ye shall not beg, like gratis-given Hland, 

Sent with a pas^ and vagrant thmugh tlie land; 

Nor sail «itli Ward, t(» .Ape-and-monkey climes. 
Whore vile 'Muiulungiis trucks for \iler rhymes. 

Not snlphur-tipt, (>mljhuc an ule-house lire! 

Not wrap up oranges, to ])elt your sire! 

O I pass more inno(>ent, in infant state, 

'I'o the mild limbo of our father Tate : 

Or peuct'ably forgot, at once bo blest 
In Shadweir.s imsom with eternal rest! 

Soon to that mass of nonsense to ndurn, 

lYhere tilings tlcstroy'd aie swept to tilings unborn.” 


'I’lie eyes of the godde.ss have been 
li.xeil, with sleepy fondness more than 
maternal, upon Jiim, her chosen in¬ 
strument, during nil ULs addre.s.s ; and 
wi* can imagine the frowsy Prow 
steeping big fat tears with him as ho 


weeps. I'opc's “pa.<.slon Imd nof been 
too powerful for Ida mnlerstaiuling,'' 
nor for his imagination neither, when 
he was inditing tlie following pathetic 
and pictui’esquc lines :— 


** With that a tear (portentous sign of grace!) 
Stolo from the master of the seven-fold face, 

And thrice ho lifted high the Hirlh-day brand, 
And thrice ho dropt it from his quivering hand; 
Then lights the structure, with averted eyes; 

The rolling smoke involves the sacrifice. 

The opening clouds disclose each work by turns; 
Now tiames tho Cid, and now Perolla burns; 
Great Cnesar roars, and hisses in the fires; 

Ring John in silence mnde.stly expires; 

No merit uow tho dear Nonjuror claims; 
MoHdre's old stubble in a moment flames. 

Tears gush’d again, as from pale Priam’s eyes, 
Wlien file last blaze sent Dion to Hie skies. 
Housed by the light, old Didn^ia heav’d the head 
Then snatch’d a sheet of Thul4 from her bed; 
Sudden she flics, and whelms it o'er the pyre, 
Down sink Iho flames, and with a hiss expire.” 
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What next ? The compact Argu¬ 
ment informs us she forthwith roveab 
herself to him, transports him to her 
Temple, unfolds her arts, and initiates 
him into her mysteries; then aiinoiin- 
ciug the death of Eusden the poct- 
laurcatc, anoints him, carries him to 
court, and proclaims him successor. 
The close of the iBook was as much 
improved as the opening by the 
changes consequent on the suhstifu- 
tion of Cibber for Theobald. In 1727, 
when the poem was composed, Eus- 
den, “ a drunken parson,” wore the 
laurel; but now Cibber had been for 
•years one of the successors of Spenser, 
and of the j»redi*cessors of Words- 
^'orth—though indeed that la-st fact 
couki not be known to I'opc;—and 
well he deserved tliis still higher ele¬ 
vation. And here again we. must dis¬ 
sent from J>r Johnsoir«* judgment, 
“that l\v tran>fciTing the same ridi¬ 
cule {not the sofne) tn»m one to an¬ 
other, he destroyed its ciUcacy; k<r, 
by showing that what he said of one 
he wti-' ready to ^ay of another, he re¬ 
duced himself to tile iu’«ignilleancc of 
liis own magpye, wli<> fnau liis cage 
calls ciKkold at a venture.” We lo\c 


1101*0 too wc have games, but with a 
dissimilitude in similitude, lie ado])ts 
an iutcrmediiite number, six. The 
first is exceedingly fanciful and whim¬ 
sical. The goddess creates the phan¬ 
tom of a poet. It has the sliape of a 
coiitemptiblo swindler in literature, 
n plagiarist without bounds, named 
>lore. lie is juirsucd by two book- 
selliTs, and vanishes from tlic grasp 
of liim who has first clutched the 
fluttering .shade, ‘•(lentle Duliiess 
ever loves a joke ; ” and the aforesaid 
admirable j<'st having kindled iuex- 
tingui.sliablt' hi'jghtcr in heaven, 
(rcntle l)ulm*ss ji‘peats it (she loves 
to repeat herso/r,) and starts three 
phantoms in tlio lik«'nf',>ea respi'C- 
tively of C()ngiv>e, Addbon, Trior. 
Three booksellers give chasi*, ami 
catch llea^ eu knows what, three fool¬ 
ish forgotten n.tines. iMir the second 
eserlioii of t.ilcnl, eonlined to the 
buok.sellcrs (bbonio and Curl, the 
])rl7.c is the Fair Kli/n, ami (‘url is 
Victor. Osborne, too, is suitably re- 
w.mled; but as thi'. game bordeison 
tiie iiulelicnte, it .'hail be nameless, 
liitherlo, aftcrthesiniplieitytifaiieieut 
maimers, iliere ha%e been eonientions 


.and lionour the sage, but here he is a 
Sumph. 

Oh! do read the Second Book, for 
we can .afford but a few exira< ts; and, 
to Wiiet you up, .shall prate to you 
a few minutes about it. 

The luo aneient king.s of heroic 
.•ioiig ha\cleft us exemplars of (James. 
The occasion- are similar and mourn¬ 
ful, although the contests are inspired 
by, and inspire a jocund mood. At 
the funeral of Tatroclus, Achilie.s ap¬ 
points eight game.s. lie give.s jn-ize.s 
for a diariot-racp, a cesltLs-fight, a 
wre.-tling-matcli, a foot-race, a lance- 
fight, a dUk-hnrling, a strife of 
archery and oC darters. .iEiieas, on 
the first anniversary of his father’s 
funeral, proposes five triula of skill— 
for the chariot-race of llomcr, suit¬ 
ably to the posture of the Trojan af- 
faii*s, a sailing-match ; then, the foot¬ 
race, the terrible cestus, archcry, and 
lastly, the beautiful equestrian tour¬ 
nament of Young Troy. The Eng¬ 
lish Homer of the Dunces tretids in 
the footsteps of his august predeces¬ 
sors, and celebrates, with imitated 
Bolemiuties, a joyous day—that which 
elerates the arch-Donce to the throae. 


ul' bodily powers. But the giuiKw of 
thr l)uiic«‘a belong to an mlvanced 
age of the world, am! a part of them 
are aeeordingly sjiirituai. The tliird 
f.tll^ undiT thi- category. A patron 
j.s i>ro[)o.<C4l as Ihe piizp. He who 
can bc'il tickle sliall carry him off. 
The dcflicators fall to Iheir ta.-k with 
great zeal and adroitne-s. Alas! 
there >leps in a young thief of a com¬ 
petitor unknown to Tliadms, but deep 
ill the counsels of Venu.s! Ife, aided 
by the goddess, aud a votares.s of her 
order whom the. goddess dejuitc.s, 
avaiks him.self of the noble prize's 
most susceptible side, 


And mrirchos oH', his Grace's .secre¬ 


tary.” 


The fourth game seta up a desirable 
rivahy with monkeys and asses. Who 
shall chatter the fa.stestii' Who the 
loudest shall bi’aj* ? 


- - “ Three cat-calls be the bribe 

Of him whose chattVmg shames the 
monkey tribe; 

And his this drum, whose hoarse heroic 
base 


Drowns the loud clarion of the braying 

.a. ** 
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So nunierous are tbc moukey-mimics 

that the claims of the chatterers cau- 

DOt bo adjusted— 

Hold (cried the Qjjeon) a oat-call each 
shall will; 

Equal your merits ! equal is your din ! 

But that this wcll-dUputed game may 
end, 

Sound fortli, my Brayors, ami the welkin 
rend.” 

Sir Ilicliard Blackniore, with hi< six 


epics and sundry other poems, brays 
louder and longer than the most lea¬ 
thern or brazen of tlie other throats; 
Cliuiicery Lane and Westminster Hall 
taking prominent part in the rever¬ 
berating orchestra^ The place is to 
be ranked amongst the famous echo- 
descriptions, and beats Drayton's and 
WonLworth’s hollow. 

XJie fifth game is divixo. 


This labor by Bridewell all descend, 

(As inorniiig [>ra\ r and fhigidhition end) 

To w’li'To Fleet-diteli, witli disemboguing streams 
Hulls tlio large trliiulo of dead dog^ to Thames, 

The king of d}ko.s ! than whom, no sluice of mud 
With deeper sable blots the silver flood. 

‘ Here strip, my children! here at once leap in, 

Here prove who iiesl can dasli through thick and thin, 
Aiul who tile in h»\o of dirt excel, 

Or dark de\li*rily t>r gr»*|iing well : 

Who Hings most liitli, and wide pollutes around 
The .stream, he his the Weekly Journals bound; 

A pig of lead to him who ilives the bos! ; 

A p»*ek of eoals a j*ie<-e 'iiail glad the rest.* 

•• In naked m.ije>ty Ohhiiixon stands. 

And, Milo-iike. survevs his arms and hands; 

Then higldng tlnj>, * And am 1 now throcscove ? 

Ah, why, je (Jod.s! vhouUl two and two make four f* 
He said^ and t-liinh'd u .stranded lighter'.s hidght, 

Shot to tin- hlack nh^^s, .uni plung'd downright: 

Tin' senior’s judgment all lUo crowd admire, 

Wlio hut to sink till* di‘(‘por rose the higher. 

N<'\t Smedley div ‘d ; •'h>w circh-s dimpled o'er 
The (piaking initd, Oiat clos'd and op'<l no more. 

All look, all sigh, and call on Smed ey lost; 

Smedley in vain resounds through all the coast. 

Tlien **'* essavM; scareo vanish'd out of sight. 

He Imoys up instant, and returns to light; 
lie bears no tokens of the sahler streams, 

And mounts far otf among the swans of Thames. 

‘‘ Triu’ to the bottom, sec (’«»neanen creep, 

A cohl, long-winded, native of the ileop ; 

If perseverance gain the diver's, prir.o, 

Not everlasting Blackmore this denies: 

No noise, no stir, no motion canst thou make, ^ 
Th' unconscious stream shops o'er thoo like a lake. 

** Next plung'd a feeble, but a d4*sp(>rate pack. 

With each a sickly brother at his buck : 

Sons of a day ! Just buoyant on the flood, 

Then ninnber’d with the puppies in the mud. 

Ask yo their names ? 1 could as soon disclose 
Tho names of the>e blind puppies us of those. 

Fast by, like Niobo, (her children gone,) 

Sits Mother Osborne, stupify’d to stone ! 

And monumental brass this record bears, 

* Those arg, ah no! these wjre the Gazetteers! ’ 

Not so bold Arnall; with a weight of scull 
Furious he drives, precipitately dull. 

Whirlpools and storms in circling arm invest, 

With all the might of gravitation bloat. 

VOX*. tVlII. NO. CCCLViri. 
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Ko crab more active in the dirty dance, 

Bownveard to climb, and backward to advance. 

He brings up half the bottom on bin bond, 

And loudly claims tlic dourual and llic Lead. 

** The plunging Prelate, and his pondVous Grace, 

With holy envy gave one layman place. 

When lo ! a hurst of thunder shook the Hood, 

Slow rose a form in majesty of 3Iud ; 

Shaking the lu>rrors of his sable brow >5, 

And each ferocious feature gi'iiu >%ith t>o»e. 

Greater he looks, and more than mortal .staro-^; 

Then thus the wonders of the deep declares. 

“ First he relates how, sinking to the <'hin, 

Smit with his mien, the mud-nymphs suck'd him in; 

How young Lutetia, s(»fttr than the d<,>wn, 

Kigrina black, and ^ferdamente brown, 

Vv'd for his love in jetty bow'‘rs behov. 

As Hylas fair was ravish'd kng ago. 

Then sung, how shown him l»y the Xut-brown maids 
A branch of Sty.\ here rise.s from the shades. 

That tinctured as it rims with Lethe's streams, 

And wafting vapor.s from the land of dreams, 

(As under seas .Mpheus* secret sh;i<*i* 

Bears Pisa’s otVering to his Arcllmse’l 
Pours into Thames; and hem-e the mingled waie 
Intoxicates the pert, ami bills the graic : 

Hero brisker \apours u'er the 'J'einple creep ; 

There, all from Paul’s to .Vldgatc ilrmk and sleej>. 

Tlience to tlie banks where ri*v’iend bartU repose, 

They led him soft; ea<*li revVeinl L.inl aro>e ; 

And Milbourn chief, deputed bi the n't, 

Gaie him the easM,clc, stireingle, and w.] 

‘ Ileeeivc (he said) the.-e robe*,, wlueh oner were mine. 

HulncNS is sacred in a soinul divine.* 

He ceas’d, and spread the robe ; tlie er«)wtl I’onfess 
The rei Vend llameu in his lengthenM iln-s-. 

Around him wid<‘ a sable army statid, 

A low-born, cell-bred, seltisli, servile band, 

Prompt or to guard or stab, to saint or damn, 

Ileav'n’s Swiss, who Hgbt for any god. 4ir man. 

“ I'liroiigh Lud’s fam'il gate.', al<*ng the well-known Fie 
Rolls the black troop, and oversbades tlie street, 

Till show'rs of sermons, charaetii';, (-sBays, 

In circling Hccces wliiten all the wavs: 

So clouds rcjdcnisb'd from some bog below-. 

Mount in dark volumes, and descend in snow .*’ 

The last of the coiite.st3 offers one. the Inns of Court. Some explanation 
or two difficulties. The goddess will seonis to be ie<|iilj‘cd of an arraiige- 
appoiut her Supreme Judge in the incnt wbieli ailot.i extraorclinaiily 
Court of Criticism, and she ordains a high promotion In i ho Stare of Dnliicss 
trial of qualifications. This is the to a real and pi-odigioiw eflbrt of 
manner of ordeal. A dull piece in mental energy. What exjiluiiatiou 
jirose, and a dull piece in verse, i.s to can be given? Are the affahs of 
be read aloud. The auditor who re- Duincss couditctcd, in some ro.‘»pcct8, 
mains the longest awake carries the by flie same rules which obtain in 
election. The two preparations of the Commoiwealth of A\tit ? Is it 
Morphine exhibited, arc a sermon of held there, as here, that the first step 
H—lcy\ fHcnlcy or Hoadley ?) and to be taken, in order to forming a 
Blackmore« Prince Arthur. Six can- judgment of any book, is to read it? 
didateb^j^flresenithemselves,three Was it prudently considered that the 
fron-t^^^renity, and three from dnllcst of critics can read only as long 
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as his eyes arc open? am! that tlio 
function of judge wiu'^t intvs.‘'.iully 
bring mnlcr i)is cJ^guNjJUco paj>:n (M'nn-s 
volnnics, nhich (mly a «tipcr- 

hanrui cmhminoiU of \i,‘'iiaiK*c could 

}ni|n* siiccc‘>sru!!\' lo i'outcii'lV 
tlu* goihlcss is diivcn, hy lie* neer-.- 
.sify of the; cii«c, t«» nflM-ir witiilt) tiic 
rhvnit of her nl r-v.ay, n 

virtue lo Avliich s!u* is iiarurally and 
peculiarly hostile? Or are wv, nii<- 
lakeii in suppo'^ing that vieour of 
mind really ijualilic'. for l.eiirio-' a 
(lull hook through ? Is it diilue^s 
it'cir that tile ably IMeus i>) 

dnlne-N? We an* oul of (nir clenieiil, 
%v-* pie'^nnie, (br mj- arrive at ui> >.itis- 

faclorv solution. 

« 

He all this as it inav, the method 
of coiiipotitiou fails ol aceomj»ii.'hiug 
il> en.l: and the chair, after e.ll. I' 
left vacant. Nt»l (hat tlie divinity 
has ill the least iiii'''iudged the way of 
<»pcration ]uoprr!«» her beloved tome-: 
but -he lia-nn-t‘a!culatcd thi'>tr< n^tli 
of her vai-. Kvery lie.nl nf ih»- 
couirregated multitude—of the iliu'-- 
triou- cum]»eiitor> —and <'f tlie two 
oflieiaiing readi-r*. hov, s overeoiue. 
'J'luTe is, ]»rforeo, an eml ; and the 
chair is vet t»pcij to the whole Kiug- 
doin. 

U'he trial involves another matter 
(>f .-onn* diuihl. Do the two elerk- 
ren«l altuid at vnieand the same Time? 
audio tlie same audience? The dc- 
st-iiption convevs tie* iiupre—ion (hat 
they do. Jl Si,^ one might liavelieeti 
tempted to fear that the sermon and 
tite poem might have neutralized each 
Ollier ; but. on the eoiinary. tlie mix.- 
ture worked Hk*- a patent. 

Wliere has (Mbbev been all the 
while, and what has he been doing? 
** M7i«/ s«V Im Imv ln‘<n tfoin ' 
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Sftliii* on his nam lowpiiC-on-stme — 
Juhm' ftoc //tw.” Joe AVarton com- 
jdala.-s that he is too much of a pa.s- 
sivc liero. Why, he is not so active 
ns.Achilles, or even Dionicd; yet in 
I>ook Sceond ho is equal to j 5 *hicas. 
lie is aimo'st as lung-winded, and ex¬ 
cels the 1 ‘luus ill this, ih.at he bravc.s 
a iirii of ids oo n raising, whereas the 
Other tlie.s from one kindled much 
against his will— 

High on a go**goous .‘cal, that far 
outshone 

Herilevb gilt tub, or Flecknoe'.i Irish 
tlirone, 

Or lli.it whi'cc on her C urbs the pubhe 
pours 

AIl-hL-niitnoiis, fragrant gi*ains and 
gohlcn showcT.s, 

CiuR.vT C’rnacu s\j“r. ! 

—AH e^es direct their rays 
On liirn,/’Old crou.'d^ leni eo.rcow /63 

(/"'// gti'tr ! ’’ 

that being i»as<i\e? The crowds 
are pa-.-ive—nut he snrelv, who. in 
the )iulcnt ])rimc of coxcoinldiood, 
without shiliiii^'’ his seat of honour, 
bre.ohes over all his subjects >tich 
family nM-mblaiice that they -•eeiu 
one brolherliood, sprung from his ovvn 
ro\ al loins, lle-idcs, who ever heard, 
in an J^pie pueni, of a hero contend¬ 
ing ill gaim*'' instituted in hU ovvn 
honour A'et vve do nut fear to say, 
that Itad !i(*. inspired by the spectacle 
of (.'url *uid Osborne displaying their 
provves'^ for the fair Eliza, leajit from 
ids gorgeous ‘‘.seat,’* and amid the 
shouts of tlie lieges, in rainbow glory 
joiimd the contest, that iiifallihly ho 
had won tlie day. AVc have tlie au- 
th(»riiy of Aristotle on our side. 

Voii ciy aloud for an extract. 
Here is ;v super!) one 1— 
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** * Yi* (Villrs! in >\hosc head'., .as equal settles, 

I weigh wliat aulhur s heaviness prevails ; 

AVhich most eomluee to soolli the soul in slumbers, 

Sly 11—lev's periixl.':, or my Jllackmores numbers; 
A.tt<>ud the trial we propose to make: 

If tluTo be man wlio o'er such works can wake, 

Sleep's all-subduing eiiarms who dares defy, 

And boasts I lysses’ oar with Argus’ eye; 

To him vv’p grant our amplest povv ‘rs to sit 
Judge of all present, past, and futiuc wit; 

To cavil, censure, dictate, right or wrong, 

Full ahd eternal privilege of tongue.* 

Three college sophs, and three pert Templars came. 
The same their talents, and their tastes the some; 
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Each prompt to query, answer, and debate. 

And smit with love of poesy and prate. 

The pondVous hooks two jyontle readers bring ; 

The heroes sit, the vulgar furm a ring. 

The clam'rous crowd is hush’d with mugs of mum, 

Till all, tun’d equal, send a gen‘nil hum. 

Then mount the clerks, and in one laz) lotie 
Through the long, heavy, painful page drawl on j 
Soft creeping, word}, on wi'r»l«, the sense eotnpose. 

At ev’rv line tliev streteh. thev vawn, the\ doze. 

As to soft gales top-heavy j/iues bow low 
Their heads, uiul lift tliom as they cease to blow ; 

Thus oft they rcviv, and olt tlio head d<>eiine, 

As breathe, or pause, by lits, the aii.s divine. 

And mMv to thi-s side, now to that tlicv nod, 

As verso, or prose*. ijil'u.se the drowsv god. 

Thrice Ibidgel aim'd to speak, but tin ice supprest 
By puteut .irtiuir. knock'd hts dun and breast. 

Toland and Tiudal, jnoinpt at prii**.!- li* ji*er, 

Vet silent howM to C’Ar/W ko kinij'han hevr. 

AVho sat the nearest, by the* words o‘e rcoirie, 

Slept tirst ; tb<' lii-tulit nodded to the hum; 

Tiien down are roll'll the bn'iks; slrrti-b d o'l C ‘eui li'** 

Each gentle clerk, tiud mult ring seaU his i’\cv 
As whut a Itutehnian plum))s into the iakc.s. 

One circle first, .and tlien a sci'oiul make-,. 

What didue.ss vlropt amop^ her soih jriipre.t, 

J.ike motion I'rntn one cin-Ie to tin- rest; 

So from the midmost ibi* nutation spreads. 

Bound and more round, o'er all the t>>ii of hca'i-. 
v\t last O-ntliM'c felt h'-r v iii*-e t*> f.ill. 

Motteux himM-lf unlhiish'il left his 

Boyer the .state, and I.aw the st.ige gave o'er. 

3I »rgaM and Mandeulle could pnite no more : 

Norton from Daniel and (.tstroea sprung, 

Bless'd with bis fatherIroiif and in »t{»er'« tongii", 

Jlung silent ilown lii.s never-blu.sliiipg head. 

And all was hush’d, as I’olly’.s self lay deiid. 

*■ Thus the soft gifts of .'^leej) condmle llie day. 

And stretch'd on bulk.s, ns usual, poi-i.s lay. 

>Miy should I sing wlial bards tin- nightly .Muse 
Did slumb’ring visit, and convey to slews; 

Who prouder mare.li'd, with m.%glstrn1e> in state. 

To some fam’d round-bouse, ever*opeii gate ! 

How Henley lay inspir'd beside a sink. 

And to mere mortals seem’d a priest in drink: 

While otiicrs, timely, to the neigbb'ring Fleet 
(Haunt of the Musesj inavle their safe* reireat." 


Ulyases and JEnea.'? present them- 
selvea alive and in the body, as visi- 
tora in the land of departed souls. A 
deacent to the shadc.s is not wanting 
jn our Epos. It tills the wliole Tiiird 
Book. But our poet again manages 
a discreet difference in his imitation. 
Our Dunce hero visits Elysium m a 
dream; whilst he sleeps, bis head re¬ 
cumbent ou the lap of the goddess, in 
the innermost recess of her sanctuary. 
His vision resembles the Trojan’s 
rather than the Greek’s adventure. 
** A slipshod sibyl,” 


“ In lofiy madnew meditating .song, 

leads liim. Sliu seems to be typical 
of the Iralf-erazed human poetess, in 
usual subilnic dif»liabille. Vcucrabic 
shades of the Dull greet him. As in 
Virgir.H Ely.«ian field.s a gHmp.se is 
ulTordcd into the dark, philosophy of 
human existence, and we see the 
Lethean bank crowded w-lth spirits, 
who taste and become prepared to live 
again—so here. And as .^neas finds 
Anchiscs engaged in taking cognizanco 
of the ghosts that arc to animate 
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Roman bodies, so here Cibber sees a 
great ratiiarcli of Dulncss, Ibivius, 
(him of old classical renown,) tliin.iiig 
ill l^.tlio. the suuis that are to be burn 
dull upon the earth. I’iic j>ot!l can¬ 
not rc>ist a slight deviation from the 
doctrine of his original. Ry the 
ancient theojy the Letliean dij) ex¬ 
tinguishes the nH‘iiior^ of a j)nst life, 
of its faults, and of their ]>ui)ishnieiit *, 
and thence the willingness to inliabit 
tlie gross, earthy frame, as gencr.ifed 
anew, iiut the dip of Havitis i.s more 
])oaerfnl; it <pteiR'hes the faculties 
that are iuuatc in a siiirit, litting it 

for a skull 

Of solid proof, imju'uilrabl) dull.** 

The 'Subterranean lra\eller then falls 
in with the ghost of Klkanah Settle, 
w lio properly repre.-ents ,Viichi>es, 
and txpounds the glories of the King¬ 
dom of I)iilne.-.s. Soiiietidng is b»*r- 
rowedalso from the \biuii of .\d.un, 
in ilie Klevi'iilh IlooU i>f l\ir<niisc J.itst. 
And something is oiiginal ; for that 
^ihieh Iia-5 be«Mi is (lei.lai*td jw \\<‘n as 
that Mhicli shall be; and tln’ King¬ 
dom of intelh'clual darKiu-'-s to t!ic 


cai til’s verge displayed in visible pro- 
eentment, which the speaker inter¬ 
prets. The Kmperor Chi llo-am-ti, 
•\vho ordered a universal condagi'atiun 
of books throughout his celestial do- 
utiuiaiis-—the miiltitiiUc of barbarous 
sons wliich the jiopiilous North poured 
from her frozen loins to sweep in 
diliigo avay fh*e ci\ilizatIou of tlie 
buulh—ligurc here. Here is Attila 
uitli hi.s ilun.s. Here is the Mussul¬ 
man. Here is Rome of the dark ages, 
(ireat Rritain appear.s last—the <lul- 
iie'is >\Iil<'h has blessed, %\hich bles&cs, 
antluliich shall blei-s her. We ex¬ 
tract the prophetical part. The 
\i'-ioned Progie.ss of l)iilness has 
rent lu*d the t hea tres; and some sixteen 
\ci>ei which contain—says Waiton, 
well and truly—“some of the most 
Ii\ely and forcible descriptions any 
when* to be found, and arc .1 perfect 
pattern of a clear picturesque style,” 
call tip into brllliunt and startling 
ap]iui'ition the metfable moustrosilies 
and impo.o.-ibiliiie.s wliich constituted 
the Ihcaiiic.il .q>ectaclcs of the day. 
'J lie sight extorts the opening excla¬ 
mation— • 


•• What p<>« 'r. he r» ii what p»nv V (hcs.f* W(ind< rs wrought ? 
Son, wluii tliou '■ceKVt i-> in tiiof! l(»oK iiiul tind 
llach immMcr meets liis liKcmss in tin mind. 

^ cl >MJiihrst thou imm-in funder cloud bcindd, 

NVliosc '•arscni't skirt'»inc cdu'd «il]i flainj gold, 

A iii.itchlc'^s south hi-> iiml lliisc ssorltN conrrob, 

M ings llic roil iightnmg, and tlu* thunilir rolls. 

Ang* 1 of I s« nt to siattci* rnurid ' 

}lcr in.'igic "haini> o’er all imelas-ie gnuind : 

••tai >«u*' suu', ht ri ars at ph asun* higher, 
llliiiiies thi ir bglit, ami Iluir ilautc.> 0:1 tire. 

Jimuortal Uieli! how calm lie sits at ease, 
jSiidsi. snous of )iaper, and fu*ree hail of pease ! 

And prouil his mislrcss crdei'N to peifonn, 

Itidis in tlic whirlssiud. and diri'cls tlie KUU'in. 

** Rut hi! to (lark eneotinler in mid air 
N(‘\\ wizards rise; 1 .s(*e m\ Cihlier tlu-ie ! 
iUioth in his eloudy tabernuele shrin’d, 

On grinning dragons thou shult mount thu nind. 

Hin* is the coidliet. dismal is llie din. 

Here shoiil:- all Rrury, there ali Idtu-olu's Inn ; 

Contending theatres our einpin* raise, 

Alike their labours, and alike their praise. 

** And are these wonders. Son. to thee unknowo ? 
ITnknown to thee! th<*se wonders are thy own. 

These Fate reserv'd to grace thy reign divine, 

Foreseen by me, but, ah ! withheld from mine. 

In Lud's old walls, though long 1 rul'd, reiiown’d 
Fur as loud Bow's stupendous bells resound; 

Though my own aldermen conferr’d tho bays. 

To me committing thetr eternal praise. 

Their full-fed heroes, their paeitie may'rs. 

Their annual trophies, and their monthly wars: 
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Though long my party bmlt on mo their hopes. 

For writing pamphlets, and for roasting Popes; 

Yet lo ! in me what authors have to brag on! 

Reduc'd at last to hiss in m\ onn ilragun. 

Avert in Heav*n ! that thou, my Cibber, e’er 
Shouldst wag a serpent-tail in Sinithtield fair! 

Like the vile straw that’s blown ul>out the streets, 

The needy poet sticks to all he moots j 
Coach’d, carted, trod upon, now loose, now fast, 

And carry'd olVin some dog's tail at last. 

Happier thy fortunes! like a rolling stone, 

Thy giddy dulnc^^.s still shall lumber on, * 

Safe in its heaviness, shall never htray. 

But liek up e\'ry blockhead in the way. 

Thee shall the Patriot, thee the Courtier taste, 

And ev*r3* your be duller than the last; 

Till rais’d from booths, to theatre, court, 

Her scut imperial Dnlnoss shall trnu.sport. 
jMroady Opera prepares tl»e wa^ . 

TIic sure forerunner of her iri-ntle swav : 

Let her thy heart, ue\t drabs and dice, engage, 

The third mad passion of thy doting ai*e. 

Teach thou the w.avUng PohjilH iiie to roar. 

And scream tbvself as none e'er '.cream'd before ! 

To aid our cause, if lloa> 'n thou eanst not bei’d, 

Hell thou shall move ; for Fnustiis is our friend ; 

Pluto with Cato, thou for this shall join. 

And link the .Mourning Bridi- to Pro .01 pirn*. 

Orub Street I thy fall should men and gods conspire. 

Thy stagcchall stand, iiiiiure it but from tire. 

Anoth(*r rfTIsch^lus aj*pcar>! prepare 
Fc*r new nborli<»n«, all \e pr<'gn!Uil f.iir! 

In names like Semelc’s, be brought to bed. 

While op’ning hell ."pouts wildfire at your liead. 

Xow, Bavius, lake the p(»ppj' from thj bro*\, 

And place it here ! hen*, all \e horoe*.. bow-! 

** Tliia, this is he, ftjn'told bv ancient rlnnics: 

Tir Augustus born to bring Satiibiiian times. 

Sign*) following signs lead on the nilghty year ! 

Sec ! the dull star^ roll round, and re>appear. 

Soe, see, our own true Plia-hu'. wears tlie liays ! 

Our Midas sit l^ord Chancellor of pl.nys ! 

On poet**' tombs see Benson's titles writ ! 

Lo ! Ambrose Philips i» preferr'd for wit! 

See under Ripley rise a new Whitehall, 

M'hile Jone.s' and Boyle's united labours fall: 

While AVren with sorrow lo the grave descends, 

Gav dies unpension'd, with a hundred friends; 

Hib ornuLU poUtics, O Swift! thy fulo j 
And Pope’s, ten years to comment and translate. 

« Proceed great daj's! 'till Learning fly the shore. 

Till Birch shall blush with noble blood no more ; 

Till Thames see Eton's sons for ever jilay. 

Till Westminster's whole year be holiday; 

Till Isis* elders reel, their pupils' sport. 

And Alma Mater lie dissolv’d in Port! 

** Enough! enough! tho rnjitur'd Monarch cries ! 

And through lh« iv’ry gate the vision flies,” 

In Book Fourth the goddess occu- ecssivcly' uiovc into presence. The 
pies her throne. All the rebcllioDs first is Opkha, who puts Handel to 
and hostile powers—wit, logic, rhe- fljglit. Tlicn flow in a crowd of all 
toric, morality, the muses—^lie bound; sorts. A part hare been described 
snd diyerae rotaries of Bulness sne* 
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Nor absent they, no raemberB of her state, 

Who pay hor hom^o in her sons, the great; 

Who false to Pha'bus, bow the knee to Baal, 

Or impious, preach his word without a call. 

Patrons, who sneak from living worth to dead. 

Withhold the pension, and set up the bead; 

Or vest dull Flattery in tho sacred gown, 

Or give from fool to fool the laurel crown; 

And (last and worst) with all tho cant of wit. 

Without the soul, tho Mule’s hypocrite. 

There march'd the bard and blockhead aide by side, 

Who rhym’d for hire, and patroniz’d for pride. 

Nart'lxsus, prais'd >vith all a parson’s power, 

I.ook’d a wlnto lily .sunk beneath a shower. 

Tliere mov'd Moutalto with superior air : 

Ilis stretch'd out arm display'd a volume fair; 

(.'■•nrtiers and patriots in two ranks divide, 

't hrough both he pass'd, and bow'd from side to side; 
llul us ill graceful net. with awful eye, 

(,’oinpo»’d he stood, bold Benson thrust him by: 

On two unequal crutches propt he came, 

^lillou'.'. oi) this, on that one Jouson’s name. 

'I’lic doci'ut Kuiglit retir'd with sober rage. 

Withdrew lii.s hand, and clos'd the pompous page: 

But (happy for him as the times went then) 

Appeal' d Apollo's uiai'r and aldermen, 

Ch\ wliom three hundred gold-capt youths await, 

'I'o lug tlie pond’rmis volume ofl'in state. 

*' Wlien Dulne.ss, smiling—* Tims revive the witi! 

Hut murder tlrst, and luiiicc them all to biU ! 

As erst Medea (cruel, so to save 1 ) 

A new editi«>n of old >l'«,on gave; 

Let btainlurd authors thus, like tropbiCvS borne, 

Appear more glorious as more hack’d and tom. 

And you my Critics ! in the chequer'd shade. 

Admin' uct\ iiglit through holes yourselves have made. 

*’ * Loai e uol a foot of verse, a foot of stone, 

A page, Ji grave, that they can call their own; 

But spreaii, my .sons, your glory thin or thick, 

On passive ]>apcr, or on iiolid brick. 

So by each bard an uldiTinan shall .sit, 

A heavy lord shall hang at cv'ry wit. 

And wiiile on Fame’s triumphal car they ride. 

Some sla\e of mine be pinion'd to their side.' ** 


A dreadful ligiirc appears — Tin: 
SCIIOOLMA-STKI:. 11c culogizc.s the 
sy.stcm of education, which toticlics 
nothing but words and verse-making. 

**Ahundrod head of Aristotle's friends'* 

pour in from the colleges — Aris¬ 
tarchus (Richard Bentley) at their 
head. He displays his own merits as 
a critic, and extols the system of 
teaching in the universities; but 
strides away disgusted on aeciug ap- 
“ In flow'd at once a ga 


proacli a baud of young gentlemen 
returned from their travels on the 
Continent, uud accompanied by their 
travelling tutors and4heir mistresses. 
One of tho tutors reports at large to 
the goddess on tlio style and advan> 
tages of their travels, and presents hia 
owl) pupil. AV'^Uere is such another pas¬ 
sage to be found in English poetry ? 
It surpasses Cowperis celebrated 
strain on the same subject. 

embroider'd race. 


And titt'i'ing push'd the pedants off the place : 

Some would have spoken, but the voice was drown'd 


By the French bom, or by the op'niDg hound. 
The first came forwards with as easy mien. 

As if ho saw St James’s and tho Queen. 
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Though long my party built on mo their hopes. 

For writing pamphlets, and for roasting Pojies; 

Yet lo ! in me what authors have to brag on! 

Reduc'd at last to hiss in my onn <tragon. 

Avert in Heav'n ! that thou, my Cibber, e'er 
Shouldst wag a serpi-nt-tfiil in Smithiield lair! 
lake the vile straw that’s blown about the streets, 

The needy poet sticks to all be raeet> ; 

Coach’d, carted, trod upon, now loose, now fust, 

And carry‘d off in some dog's tail at last. 

Happier thy fortunes! like a rolling stone, 

Thy giddy dulncss still shall luudior on, * 

Safe in iU hcaviu<*Rs, hhall never stray. 

But lick up e^'rv bloekhead in thy way. 

Thee »haU tlie Patriot, thoe the Courtier ta-ste, 

And ON Vy year be duller tlian tbe last j 
Till r.ais’d from booths, to theatre*, to coini, 

Her i!« at imperial l>nlues'» .«hall l/au.-poU. 

Already Opera pn'part's tlu- wa\. 

The sure forerunner of lier gciitlo 'way: 

Let her th\ heart, neM drabs am! »liee, eng,age. 

The third mad pasdou of thy doting age. 

Teach thou llio warliug Polyplunne t<» roar. 

And scream thvsclf as none e'er .scream’d before 1 
Ti* aid our cause, if Ileav'n thou canst n«»t bend. 

Hell thou sbalt move j for Vaustu.s i« onr friend ; 

Pluto with I'ato, ihou for this shall .b'in. 

And link the Mourning Brule to Pm^cjpine. 

Gi*uh Street I tliy fall should men .and giu!-. conspire, 

'J'hy stagcashall stand, insiin; it but Irom fire. 

Another JEscliUns apprar?.! prepare 
For lU'W uborliosw, all sc prt'gn.ml fair! 

In llaine.s like Semelc’s, be bnnigbt to bed, 

Whil*‘ op’niiig h<-ll '•pouts wlldtire at your lead. 

*' >'uw. Bavins take the ie»pj»y from thy brow, 

And jilaec it bcr<*' bere, all \e heroi's bow ! 

Tlii-., this i» he. ftiretold bv ancient rhvmos: 

Th* Augustus born to bring SaiuVninn times. 

Sign-' following signs b*ad <»n the niiglitv year ! 

See ! the dull stars rull round, ami re>nppcar. 

See, see, our own true Phu-bus wears tlio baj.s ! 

Our Midas sit I..ord Chaueelltjr of plny.s! 

On poets' tombs .-.ee Benson's litle.s wril ! 

Lo ! Ambrose Philips is ])referr'd for wit! 

See un<lor Hiplcs rise a new- Whitehall, 

'SVhile Jones' and Bovle's uniti-d labour's fall: 

ft 

AVhilc Wren with sorrow to tlio grave descends, 

Gav dies unpenslon'd, with a hundred fnend.s } 

Hibernian politics, O Swift! thy fate ; 

And Pope’s, ten yeans to comment and translate. 

Proceed, great days ! 'till J^aniing tly the shore, 

TUI Birch slial) blush with noble blood no more j 
HU Thames see Eton's sous for ever play. 

Till Westminster's whole year be holiday j 
Till Isis* elders reel, their pupils’ sjiort, 

And Alma Mater lie dissolv'd in I’ort! 

** Enough! enough ! the r.*i]»tur'd Monarch cries ! 

And through the iv'ry gate the vision flies.” 

In Book Fourth the goddess occu- ccs.^ively move into presence. The 

pies her throne. All tbe rebclUoos lirst is Opkjja, who puts Handel to 

and hostile powers—wit. logic, rhe- flight. Theu flow in a crowd of all 

tone, morali^, the muses—lie bound; sorts. A part huYO ^on described:— 

«ud diyerM rotaries of Dolness sue- 
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Nor obsont tbey, no raembors of her state. 

Who pay her homage in her sons, the great; 

Who false to Pheebus, bow the knee to Baal, 

Or impious, preach his word without a call. 

Patrons, who sneak from living worth to dead, 
Withitoid the pension, and set up the head; 

Or vest dull Flattery in the sacred gown, 

Or give from fool to fool the laurel crown; 

And (last and worst) with all the cant of wit, 

Widioiit tho KOii), thn Iiypnrrito. 

“ There march'd the bard and blockhead side by side. 
Who rhym'd for hire, and patroniz'd for pride. 
Narcis'^us, prais'd \>ilh all a parson’s power, 

I«o>ik*4l a white lily sunk beneath a shower. 

There mov’d .Moutalto with superior air: 
llis stretch'd out arm display'd a volume fair; 

('oui'ticrs and ]>atriots in two ranks divide, 

'riirnugh btdh he pass’ll, .and bow’d from side to side; 
lint as in crueeful net. with awful eye. 

Coinpos’il lie stood, bold Benson thrust him by: 

(.)n tuit nm*<jnal enitches propt he came, 

Milton's on tliis, un that one Jonson's name. 

'I'lie iloeent Knight retir’d with sober rage, 
irhdresv liis hand, and I'los'd the pompous page: 

But (happy for him as the times went then) 

Appoar’il ApolloV niay'r and aldermen, 

<hi wJu'jn three Imndrod gold e.Tpt youths await. 

To lug the pusv.Vrous volume ofl’in state. 

•• hen i t'due.ss, smiling—* Thus revive the wits! 
But mnriior luM, and miiieo them all to biUl 
.As erst -Meilea (cruel, so to save!) 

A new edition of old yKson gave j 

Let standard atilhors thus, like trophies borne, 

Aj»|)far more glorious as more back’d and tom. 

And you my t'litics ! in the chequer'd shade. 

Admire ni'w light through holes yourselves have made. 

*• * J..ca> c not. a foot of verse, a foot of stone, 

A pDge, a grave, that they can call their own; 

But hj>rcad,my sons, your glory thin or thick. 

On pa^siv« jmpor, or on solid brick. 

So by each bard an alderman slmll .sit, 

A heu^y lord shall hang at ov'ry wit, 

And nhilo on Fame's triumphal car they ride. 

Some slave of mine be pinion'd to their side.* ** 


A dreadful figure ajipems — Tun 
SclItK)LMAhTEI{. IIo CUlogizcS tllC 
system of odiication, which tesU’lies 
nothing but word.s and vei>c-niakiiig. 

« A hundred head of Aristotle's friends '* 

ponr in from the colleges — Aris- 
tarcliua (llichartl Bentley) at their 
head, lie displays lus oxvit mcrit.s as 
n critic, and extohs the system of 
leaching in the uuiver^itie.s; but 
strides away disgusted on seeing ap- 


lironcli a band of young gentlemen 
returned from their travels on the 
Coiitiiieut, Hiid accompanied by their 
travclliug tutors and4heir mistresses. 
One of the tutors rejiorts at large to 
the goddess on the style and advan¬ 
tages of their travels, and presents his 
own pupil. Where is such another pas¬ 
sage to be found in English poetry ? 
It surpasses Cowper’s celebrated 
Strain on the same subject. 


** In flow'd at once a gay embroider'd race. 

And titt’ring push'd the plants off the place: 

Some would have spoken, but the voice was drown*d 
By the French horn, or by tho op'ning hound. 

The first came forward.>) with as cosy mien, 

As if bo saw St James’s and tho Queen. 
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When thus the attendant Orator begun ; 

Receive, great Empress! thy accomplish'd son: 
Thine from the birth, and snered from tl»c rod, 

A dauntless infant! never scar'd with Ood. 

The sire saw, one by one. his virtnos 
The mother begg’d the blessing of a rake. 

Thou gavV that lipeiiess n iiich so soon began. 

And ceas'd so smni, he in-'cr nais Iniy nor man; 
Through school and college, ihy kind cloud o vreast. 
Safe and unseen the young -Tinca'v |)ast ; 

Thence hnrsting ghu’iotis, all at once let down, 
Stunn'd with liis giddy tarum half the toniu 
Intrepid then, oVr msis a!id lands he How ; 

Europe he saw, and Europe saw him too. 

There all thy gifts and grace-* we display. 

Thou, only thou, directing all our way! 

To where the Seine, obseqnh>tis as she runs, 

Pours at great Hourlfon’s fe»*t her silken sous; 

Or 'J’ibcr. now no lunger Koman, rolls, 

Vain of Italian arts, Ituli.in souls: 

To haj>py eouvi-nts. bosom'd di-ep in \iDcs, 

Where slumber abbots, pnride as their wines; 

To Isles of iiagraiu-f, !dv-s'd\er’d Mile**, 

Ditfu'-ing languor in the jumt'mg gale.-*: 

To lands of singing, or of daiuing -laves, 
l.oie-whisp'ring woods, and lute-re-ounding wavei. 
But ebief her nhrine where naked X'enus keeps, 
j\imI (.'lipids ridi' the Lion ot the dt i-ps , 

Where, cas'd of lleets, the .Vdriatic main 
Wafts thcii^mootli eiinutb and enanviur'il swain 
Led by my hand, he *auntir‘d l-bimpe round. 

And gather’d i-s'i'v vb-e on ('hristi.an gr«)UjMl ; 

Saw' ei’rv esnirt. heard ev'rv king declare 
His royal sense, of (*p'ras or tin* fair; 

’J'he stews and pal.u'c C(junll_\ o.vploril. 

Intrigu'd with glory, niid wuh spint whitr'd ; 

Tri«'<I ad Au>v >i iru ■< •'k, all ilidin d, 

Judicious clr.iiik, .and greath-daring ihn d; 

I>i‘opt the dull iiiinbf-r t»f the laiiin 'tons 
Spoii'd h;.s own lunguagc and aetpiii *d no nn-rc; 

All elasMc lenrning lost on ela'*-.i«- ground; 

And la?t turn'd Air, tin* echo of a sound! 

Sec non, liiill.cur'd, and perfectly well-bred, 

Wilh nothing but u s<du in bi> beutl; 

As mueli CA’ate, and pr-neiple. and wit, 

As Janven, Fb-ei w uoit, C'ibb' r sbull t bink (it ; 

Slorii from a duel, follow’d b) a nun. 

And, if .a borougii ehouse liiin, not undone; 

Sel-, to iny country haf-py I re'<tore 

This glonons ^ouih, ami add one Venim more. 

Her too rcceiie, (for her my soul adore*.,) 

So may the sons of sons of sous of whons, 

Prop thine, () Empress! like eaeli neighbour throne. 
And make a long fiostcrtty thy own. 

Pleas'd she acci'pts the hero, and the dame 
■\VrB])S in her veil, and frees from ieuse of shame.” 


A «t of pnre idlers appear loitering Tniniife naturalists follow “thick as 
abost. Annius, an antiqimi'y, begs locu.sts.” 
to bare ffitm made over to him, to 

tunr into virtuosos. Mtnnniius, nn- “Each with some wondroos gift ap- 
other antiquary, quaireis with him, preach'd the Power, 

aadtbegoddessrecoQC.les them. The A nest, a toad, a fungus, or a flower.’* 
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A florist lodges a heavy complaint sides has often been noticed, and by 
against an entonmlogist. The singit* the best critics, from Thomas Gray to 
lar beauty of the }>leatling ou both Thomas De Quincey. 

'J'ho first tiiUA oprird: Hoar thy niippliant’s cull. 

Great (liieeii, anti common mother of us all! 

Fair from its humble bed 1 rear'd this flowV, 

Stu-kl'd, and cheor'd with air, and i>un, and showV, 

Soft on the paper rotf its leavot 1 spread, 

Itrii'ht with the xildeil butttm lipt its Iiead. 

'J'lu-ii throiiM in ghts>. and nam'd it Caroline: 

Ka>'h maid ery'il, Churmin;'; and oaeh yuutb. Divine! 

I>id Nature's peneil ever blend aueh ra\H, 

Snell lary'd li^lit in one promi<sciions blaxe? 

Now prostrate! dead! heiioKl that Caroline: 

N'o maid crit s riiarming ! and no youth divine I 
u-\nii lo the wr< leli! whoso vile, whose insect lust 
Laid I hi-* ^uy dati«>hter of the Spring in dust, 

<Mi p'lui^ti litm, <>i to lli' Llysiaii similes 

Di'tid*.-* m> soul, whei(‘ no earuation fades. 

li«' rea*»\l. and wept. iniioeeiiee of mien 

Tile iKM-U't'd stood forth, and thus address’d the Queen: 

“ tir oiiatml'd race, whose silvVy wiiijj 

all’s to the tepul r.ephyrs of the spring, 

<»r swims aloiip the lliiid atniospln re, 

<>M « hrijihtest shin'd thi.-* eliihl of heat and air. 

1 '.»w. and -tart<’»l lr«»ni its lernal bow'r 

'I In- ri-*in”: v.aiue, and i bas'd iVom tiow’r to flow’r. 

It III il. I loilow <1; now in hope, now pain; 
h -'opt. 1 sti*pt;it ino\’d, I mov'd again. 

.\t l.ist it iixed. ‘twas on what plant it pleas'd, 

.Viol will-re It iiMi). the beauteous hiid I s4.-iz'd: 
llo*.e. or earuation, wms b. low aiy eare; 

1 meddle. Goddess! oidy in my spin-re. 

J ti'll the naked faet without ilisuuise, 

.Ai.d. to evi’itsi* It, HIM it tnit sbovv tl.e prize; 

A\ 111 *-.!* ^p^lil- tills jiapf-r olb rs to your eye, 

Fair ev’n in diaih! this peerless biuUrfly.” 


'1 lie mighty mol her e.innot fitul it 
in her he.at lo }>ionoiiii«'e :i deei-ioii 
w liieli nnjst ai/gii-'O one o( mu-Ii a 
deMiteil pair. Nhe extol-^ them iiolli. 
Olid makes ov er !(.■ th<‘it Ji-nit eari* anti 
luitiiui the foao'onts- nbiK-said. The 
Milijeet leads her into a more st-rious 
Mrain of ihiiilviu*:. 'J'here U tin evi¬ 
dent danger: for the studies vvliieli 
«!ie recaniiiieiids are studie*5 of nature, 
niid the study of ii.itnrt‘ tends to >ise 
out of lint lire. 'J'lie godde.s.s, neeord- 
ingly, is .streiiMons in eaiitioiiing her 
ftdhaveis to keepvvilhiu tlie ]iale of 
trifles, and of the sensihie. The sug¬ 
gestion of tlic liiT!^ a elerk, a 

nioraphyMcian, who, on Ihe behalf of 
thu iiietaphysieiaii.s nndeil.akes fora 
theology that sluili efl'ectunily shut 
out and keeji down ndigiuu. Gordon, 
the translator of Tacitii.s, and pub¬ 
lisher of the irreligious “ Indeptuulent 
Sviiig,” being mentioned by the orator 
of tlio metaphysicians with praise, 
under the name of Silcuus, rises and 


advaiiri*«, leading up, apparently, the 
Voniig Lngland of the day. He pre- 
fcent^ them as liberated Irom priest- 
enilr, and ready h»r drinking tlie cup 
of a “Wizard eld,” attached to the 
suite of the goddi’ss. I'liis “Magus’* 
extend." to them the cup of self-love. 

*‘ Whieli whoso tastes, forgets Ids former 

fri(‘nd:<, • 

8ire, nnce&turs, HiMSCLr.” 

There is philosophy enough in the 
la.st {decc of oblivion. 

Jinpudeiice, pure mild Stnpidity, 
Self-coneeit, Interest, the Accomplish- 
ineiit of Singing, under the auspicious 
smile of tiie goddess, take posse.ssion, 
sundrily, of her childreu ; and the 
tw’o great arts of Oastronomia, scien¬ 
tific Kating and Driuking. 

The Queen confers her titles_ and 
degrees, assisted by the two univer¬ 
sities. Site then dismisses the assem¬ 
bly with a solemn charge :— 
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Then, blessing all, Go, children of my care! 

To practioe now from theoi'y repair. 

All my commands arc easy, short, and full $ 

My sons 1 be proud, be scldsh, and be dull. 

Guard my prerogative, assert my throne : 

This nod conftrms each privilogo your own. 

Tho cap and switch be sacred to his Grace; 

'With staff and pumps the Marquis loads the race; 

From stage to stage tho Hcen&'d Earl may run. 

Fair'd with his fellow*charioteer, the &»un; 

Tho learned Baron butterdics design, 

Or draw to silk Arachne's subtle line; 

The Judge to dance his brother sergeant call! 

TIjo Senator at cricket urge the hall; 

The Bishop stow (pontilic luxury!) 

An hundred souls of turkeys in a pie; 

Tlic sturdy Squire to Gallic masters stoo]>. 

And drown his luuds and manors in n soup. 

Others import yet nobler arts from France, 

Teach kings to fiddle, and make senate.^ dance. 

Perhaps more high some during son may .soar. 

Proud to my list to add one monarch more ; 

And, nobly con^cions, princc.s are but things 
IJ<»rn for first ministers, as slaves for kings. 

I'yrant supreme ! shall three estates command, 

And make one vdghly Dunciad of the land! 

*' More she had spoke, but yawn’d—All Nature nods: 

What mortal can resist the >awn of gods ? 

Churches and Chapels instantly it reach’d; 

(St James's fir.st, for leaden G-proacird;) 

Then uatch'd the Schools; the Hall scarce kept anake; 

The Con>oc'ation gap'd, but could not speak : 

Lost was the Nati»in’.s ^ense, nor could be found, 

While tho long solemn uni.son wont round: 

Wide, and more wide, it .spread o’er all the realm ; 

Fv'n Palinurus nodded at tho helm ; 

TJie \apour mild o’er ea<‘h Committee crept; 

T’nfini^h d treaties in t-aeh office slept; 

And chietiess Armies dox'd out the campaign ; 

And Navies yawn’d for orders on the main. 

O Muse! relate, (for you can tell aloue. 

Wits have short memories, and dunces none,) 

Relate who first, who last, reign’d to rest; 

Whoso heads she i>artly, whose eomplctelv blest; 

What cltarms could faction, what ambition lull. 

The venal quiet, and intrance the dull; 

Till drown’d was Semse and Shame, and Right and Wrong— 

O sing, and hush the nations with thy song! 
**ae**a«« 

In vain, in vain—the alUcoraposing hour 
Resistlcs-s falls; the Muse obeys the pow'r. ^ 

She comes! she coraos! the sable throne behold 
Of Night primeval, and of Chaos old ! 

Before her fancy’s gilded clouds decay. 

And all its varying raiubow’s die aw'ay. 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires, 

Tho meteor drops, and in a (lash expires. 

As one by one, at dread Mr^loa’s strain. 

The sick'ning stars fade ufTtlie ethereal plain; 

As Argus’s eyes, by Hermes* wand opprest, 

Clos’d one by one to everlasting rest; 

Thus at her felt approach, and secret might, • 

Art after Art goes out, and all is night. 

See sknlluQg Truth to her old cavern (led, 

Monntauis of Casuistry heap’d o’er her hood I 
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Philosophy, that loan'd on Ileav'n beforo. 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 
Physic of Motaphysic begs defence, 

And Motuphysic calls for aid ou Sense 1 
Sc.o Mystery to Mathematics fly! 

In vain! they ga/c, turn giddy, ravo, and die. 
Religion, blushing, veils her sacrod flros, 

And unawares Morality expires. 

Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shine; 
Nor lintnan spark is left, nor ghmpse Divine; 
Do : t by dn ad empire, Chaos I is restor'd; 

Liglit tllG«5 before thy nncreating word : 

'I'hy hand, great Anarch ! lets the curtain fall; 
And itiiivor.Nal Darkness buries All." 


Mr hiin''clf a fruo jKM-t, 

tinnk^ tin* Fourth llook the be**!. 
“ Tin* objret** <tf .s.'jtire,’" he .siy>, are 
more u.*iKT:»l itiul ju*-t • the out* D 
eontiiM'd to perMtii-i, and of the 
mint itioignilii'ant >ori; ilie other i.-4 
direeted eliielly to things •‘■’ncli n.s 
r.iiilt" t»f edu(Mti»)n. tuNe li.ihitH, and 
fuKe Ill j-tiil.'^lied and |iohiteti 

^■itire, in lielur of \er>ilie}Uit*n and 
imageie, t.nd in the happy iniiofliic- 
ti«*U nt t harjet'T-, 'Jpeefhe'!. lignre.-^, 
niul f. ery ‘•ori oi [loftifd ornament 
ailaj'ted It) tlie '‘Ultjeft, thl" Ihiok 
yield-. ill my opiiiitm, to none of 
l*«*p-'-c ^\rilin''' <'f the .<ame kind.*' 
Kxeelh iiily >\ell Miid. I’ul nliatiii- 
y in >«ayiiip, at the same 
lime. *• 'ilicM* i»li.-Jerv.ition< (»f Dr 
‘NVarlou are, in general, very Juat and 
.‘-e«-il)Je.*’ And again, *’ J by no 
mean-' //'///A so wmn/t/ ol' it a.s III* 
Warum." Mennh. indeed! Wliy, lie 
h:i< Jo*: told IIS lie think.-> it e({nal to 
any thing of the "anu* kind I’otK* ever 
tv rot*'. lUU the dUtingnishod Winton- 
ia» eluwtospeakium.sense. rathertluin 
rpeak liai>hly of old .foe. A\'liat are 
3)r AVarton's in general very just 
ami sensible observation-y** •• Our 

poet was ptTsiiaded by Dr Warbur- 
toii, niihaptniy enough, t«) add a 
Foiirlb Hook to lii.s fmislied piece, ol* 
Fuch a Very dill’orent east and colour, 
as to render it .at bust one of the most 
motley compositions there is, per¬ 
haps, "any wlicre to bo found in the 
vv(»rks of so exact a writer ns Pope. 
For one groat purpose of this Fourth 
Hook (where, by the way, the hero 
does nothing at all) was to satirize 
and proscribe infidels and freethink¬ 
ers, to leave the ludicrous for the 
seriou-h flrub Street for thcologjs the 
TOoek-lieroic for metaphysics—which 
occa.siou a mnn’cllous mixture and 
jumble of images and sentiments^ 


pantomime and philosophy, journals 
and moral evidence, Fleet Diteh and 
the High Priori road, Curl and 
Clarke.*' That reads like a bit of a 
jirize-c-ssay by a bacliclor of arts in 
the College of the Doddess in the 
City.*’ The Dunnad is rendered not 
only a motley, but, perhaps, the most 
motley comirttsition of an exact writer, 
by H Book add( d to it when it wa.s 
in a state of irerfection—for as a Poem 
in Three Books, “ it was clear, con¬ 
sistent, and of a piece.*’ This is not 
the w.ay to make a poem motley, nor 
a man. “Motley’s the suit 1 wear," 
might have tanglit the Doctor better. 
They wlio don't like the Fourth Book 
can stop at the end of the Third, and 
then the Poem is motley no more. 
It is in a higher strain than the 
Three, and why not ? The goddess 
had a greater empire than AVarton, 
who was a jirovincial, had ever 
<lroflmt of in his jihilosophy; but, in 
l'ope*s wide imagination, it stood 
with all Its realms. The hero had no 
more to say or to do—Cibber was 
iuniishcd to Ciniuieria for life, to 
work in the mine.s—and Dulncss had 
forgotten she ever saw his face. 

** Then rose the seed of C'liao.^, and of 
Night, 

Ta blot out order, and extinguish lightj 
Of dull and venal a new world to mould. 
And bring Saturnian davs of lead and 
gold.’* 

That long clumsy sentence about “ a 
marvellous mixture and jnnible of 
images and sentiments,’’ ^c. lic. &c., 
is pure nonsense. In itself, tlio 
Fourth Book is most harmoniously 
consti*uetcd as a work of ait, and it 
rises out of, and ascends from the 
Third, n completed creation. To call 
that YAW'N mock-heroic, would bo 
profane—it Is sublime I 
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“ Speaking of the Dunciady' con¬ 
tinues the Doctor, “ as a work of ai t, 
in a critical, not religious light, 1 
most venture to affirm, that tlie sub¬ 
ject of this Fourth Book was foreign 
and heterogeneous, and the addition 
of it is injudicious, ill-))laced, and iu- 
congruous, as any of those similar 
images wc meet with in Pulci or 
Ariosto.” The addition of a Fourth 
Book to a poem, previonsly couNist- 
ing of Three, is nut an linage ot all, 
look at it how you ■'vill, ami cannot 
therefore be compared with any of 
those dissimilar images n o meet uith 
in Pulci or Ariosto." Wo much ad- 
niirc Fulci and Ario‘i{<j, especially 
Ariosto, but they and their di-similar 
images liave no businc''^ here; and 
were Dr alive any uliero in 

the neighbourhood, we shoiihi whistle 
in his f*ar not to be so <ist«‘utati<>us in 
displaying Ills Italian literature, wliich 
wUvs too tliiu to keep out the rain. 

“ It is,” he keeps stuttering on, 
“ like intrcKlueiug a crucilix into oue 
of Teniers'^ buiic.sque eon\er-atioii 
pieces.” Wa see no reusou uliy a 
cruciti.K should not he in the r()()in (d' 
a good Catholic <lnnug a bnrlesijue 
couvcrsntioh; and Teniers, if hr ne\er 
have, might luivc painted one in -uch 
a piece without odeiice, had he clio-rii 
to do so; but the (iiiestion we a>k, 
mniplj- is, what <)id Dtu tor Jo-epli 
Wartoii mean? Ju.-t nothing at all. 

“ On the whole,*’ .«faiiimereth the 
Doctor further on. ‘‘ the chu-f fault of 
the iJunciud is the > iuleiice aiul \ r- 
heraeiicc of its satire.” The same 
fault may be found with vitnidic 
acid, uay, >vlih Kichardson's VUiiuatc 
Result.^ No doubt, that for many 
domestic purposes water is jirefcr- 
able—for not a few, milk—and for 
'some, milk and water. But not witli 
that latter ^amalgam did Uaunibal 
force his way through the Alps. 

But, softly—the Doctor compares 
the violence and vehcraeiiee of Foih' s 
satire—no—not the violence and ve¬ 
hemence, but the height—to water— 
but to water rare among the liquid 
Clements. “ And the excessive 
height to which it is carried, and 
which therefore I may compare to 
that man'cllons column of boiling 
water near Mount Hccla in Iceland, 
thrown upwards, altove ninety feety by 
the force of subterraneona fire*.” And 
he adds in g note, to please tbo La- 


credulous, “ Sir Joseph Banks, our 
great philosopliical traveller, had the 
satisfiictioii of seeing this woutlcrriil 
phenomenon.” 

“ arc tlie ijnpressions,” elo¬ 

quently asks the ins}Mrcd Joseph, 
“ left upon the mind alter a perusal 
of this poem ? Contem|)t, aversion, 
vexation, and auger. Ki» seiitinieuts 
(hat enlarge, cniiuble, move, or mend 
the heart! lusomiuh so, lhat 1 km>\v 
a jH'rsoii whose name would 1 m* an or¬ 
nament to tlivsi* psquTS, if 1 ^^cre suf¬ 
fered to insert it, ^^ho, after reading 
a book of the itunckuty always s<M>ihes 
himself, a.- he calls it, by turning to a 
canto of the Fae>y Qiu’ent." 'J’hi'n* is 
iu» deiiNing liiat satin* i- aj*f tu excite 
the emotions the Ihalor eomfiliiins of, 
ami few’ more .*-troi»gly than the l>un~ 
riud. Vvt vhat wamid it t>e without 
them—ami %\Ual -houhl we be? Jtut 
Ollier emotions, Jire experienced at 
.«ume of the g.iiue-; and soim* of an 
exalted kitid. h\ innumerable passages 
tluMU^ihout the poem. Were it not 
so, tliis wotiUl be a saturnine noild 

iiuleed. Would wv had had the name 
of the wi-e gi-ntletnan, tliat it miL'lit 
oniauw'iit these p.ijH'rs, win* .-tj tve- 
queutl) imlnli.'i-il in “eont*‘njpi. a^er- 
.sion, \»'\atioh, ainl anger" o^er i*oj»e, 
that lie niii;ht .-ootlu* iiiin.-elf. as lie 
called it, with Speiist.’r. e \\omkT 
it In; *»eea.-ionsilly lel’i tin* tio-oin of 
the i’Vr/// fpfunr f.ir that of tlm (iod- 
dess (,f Buliiess. 

“'J'his !■> not llie e:»'*e with that 
v»*rydi'light fill poem Mur-I'i, «/<o/'.fiom 
which Ibqie ha- btuTowi'd many hiiit.s 
and images and ideas. But linden’s 
po<’m was the <ift-piing of contempt, 
ami Pope's of imliguatuin ; one is full 
of mirth, ami the oilier of nialigniiy. A 
vein ol pleiuaiitry is unitbrmlv pre¬ 
served through the wln*lo of Mar- 
J'Ucnocy ftml the piece bcgiii.s and ciuIm 
in the siinu* key.” 'J’hat very beauti- 
ful and delightful jmorn, Miii-FU'rmH>! 
Tfiat very pretty and agreeable water¬ 
fall, Niagara! 'J’hat verv elegant and 
attractive crater of Mount Vesuvius! 
That very iiileresting and nnimated 
earthquake, vulgarly calltKl the Great 
Kaithquake at Lisbon I Having our- 
Hclvcs sjioken of the good-humonr of 
Dryden, (some Iwu-uty’ pages back, 
about the middle of this article,) we 
must not find fault with Warton for 
saying that a vein of pleasantry is pre¬ 
served tlu ough the whole of Jiac-F4tc- 
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noe; but what'tbouffbt Mac-F!(‘cn«)e 
himself? “Ay, there’s the mb.” Then 
what II vcui of pleasiintiy U preserved 
thronph tho whole of (hf! So light 
and delicate is tlic handling, that you 
might l>e charmed into the soil delu¬ 
sion, that you beheld Christopher 
with his Kumd. 

“ Since the tufa! «lecny,” innocently 
exclaim.s this estimable man, 
fonuohl in the iJtt/initfi, how many 
very cxeidlent jiioi-esofcrlfieisin, f»oe* 
try, hUiory, phihiMjpliy, and divinity, 
have appeared in iliis rotinrry, and to 
>^h«t u degree of periWiion lias ul- 
liiost every art, either n-.efid or ole- 
pfliit, bi^eii carrii'dV" ^Ir I5on Ic'i— 
fniruhUf t/irtu — hsit ks hi> old sehooi- 
master against the goddess. (‘an it 
bethonght.”<a\sthe Canon •—<tsimUiig 
up for the ag(‘ of P«>pe tiinwc'lf—“ flint 
thUjM-riod was enllghlened by V^^nnL^ 
'J’liumMin, (ilo\er, and many wliO'C 
eharneter< retleeted eijiial In-fiv on 
relijiiun. nh»r;»l<, and plulo^tphy ? lint 
sneii I* •»alii*e. ^\■hen it is ui«t guided 
by inith.*’ All tlii'< might have been 
said in fewer words —“ Jshik at 
l»Lvc MaiiAZIm:.'* 'J'heie U 

imt, in tin* /fuwi'id itsf-lf. :>n in'-lnnee 
of such .stnindily rei’orded, as iliU in- 
dignaiil attrilmtion of blimliie'-s to tin* 
]iivs«-nt. and to the fidnn*, “ a-* far off 
its coming sh<*iie," to *• the ^eed of 
Chao-* and old night." 1*% lw«> Oivine-s. 
editor^ both of the works of Alexan¬ 
der Pope, Ksij. in eight (.O and in ten 
volumes. 

J..oril Kamo**. In his Jllrmrnts of ('i /- 
iinsin, urgofi an olijection to tin* n^icn- 
ing of llie hunrinf/^ w liieh, if .-ustain- 
i-d, is snllieieiit to pi*o\e the whole 
poem \ieions from beginning to eml. 
“'J'his author (Tope) is guilty of 
much greater deviation from the rule. 
J>uhiess may be imagined a Ih’ity or 
idol, to be w<ir.ship|M*d h}' liad w riti'rs; 
bnt then some sort of di>gtiise is n*- 
quislte, some bastard virtue iimst bo 
bestowed, to give this Idol a plausible 
appearance. Yet, in tho hunciad., 
liidiu'ss, witliout the Ica.st disguise, is 
made the object of worship. The 
mind rejects such a fiction ns nnna- 
ttiral.” Warburton meets this objec¬ 
tion with his usuul^/fcr/c and acumen. 
“ But is there no bastard virtue in the 
mighty Mother of so numerous an off¬ 
spring, which she takes care to bring 
to the oars of kings ? Her votaries 
would, for this single virtue, prefer 


her influence to Apollo and the Nine 
Muses. Is there no bastard virtue in 
the peace of which the poet makes her 
the author?—‘The godde.ss bade 
liritannia sleep.’ Is slic not celebrat¬ 
ed for her beauty, anotlier bastard 
virtue?—‘ Fate tins fair idol gave.’ 
One bastard virtue the poet hath 
given Iier; which, with these sort of 
critics, might make her jiass for a wit j 
and that is, lier love of a joke—* For 
gentle Dulness ever loved a joke.’ Her 
delight in gnm<*s and races is another 
of her bastard virtue.^, which would 
captivate her nobler sons, and draw 
them to her slirinc; not to speak of her 
irididgiu)c<‘ to young travellers, wdiom 
she aicompanie.s Minerva did Tele- 
machus. But of .all her bastard 
viriue«, her ruKK-TiiiN'KiKO, the vir- 
Im* which slie anxiously propagates 
nmong>i her followers in the Fourth 
Book, might, one would think, have 
been sutliciiMJt to have covered tho 
pfn-t from this censuiv. But had Mr 
I’opt* ilrawn lier without the lea'll 
«H-'gui*c, it had n'lt signiHod a rush. 
Idsguised or nndi<gni>ed, the ]>oem 
had Ikcii neither better nor worse, 
and 111 * lias secured it from being re- 
jccti d a- unnatural by ten thousand 
heaiuies of Mature.” This is too 
\\‘arburtonijin — and Lord Kanies 
inn>t be answered after another fa- 
.•>hlon. In- (‘hrLfopher North. 

AVhat would his lordship have? 
That she should be called hy some 
other more .specious name? By that 
of sonn* iin.aiity to which writers and 
other men do aspire, and under the 
poinbbmce of which Dulness is 
actually found to mask itself—as 
(•ravity, Dignity, Solemnity? Why, 
two losses would thus be incurivd. 
Fiiyt, the whole niirtli of the |>oem, 
or tlie greater part of^it, would bo 
gone. i^*condly, the comprehensive- 
iie.ss of the present name would be 
fotfeiied, and a more partial quality 
taken. 

Tlic vigour and strength of tho fic¬ 
tion requires exact!}' what Pope lias 
done—the barefaced acceptance of 
Dulness as tho imperial power. The 
poet acts, in fact, under a logical 
necessity. She Is really the goddess 
under w'hose influence aud virtue they, 
her subjects, live; whose iiispiratiou 
sustains and govenis their actions. 
Bnt it would bo against all mannera 
that a goddess should not be know'n 
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and worshipped under her own au¬ 
thentic denomination. To clieat her 
followers out of their worship, by 
showing herself to them under i\ diver¬ 
sity o£ false appearances, would have 
been unworthy of her divinit}'. 

. As to the probtildUty of the llction, 
the answer is plain and ready. No¬ 
body asks for probability. • Tar otlior- 
wiac. The bravery of the jest is its 
improbability. There is a >vUd au¬ 
dacity proper to the bnrlesqiio Epos 
whicli laughs at coiiveiUioual rules, 
and the tame obligations of ordinary 
poetiy*. The absurd is one legitimate 
sonreh of the comic. 

For example, are the Game** pro¬ 
bable ? Take the reading to .■<leop— 
which is jHireiy uilfy—a thing w hich 
the poet does not go out of his way to 
invent. It lies essentially on the 
theme, being a literary xyaf ; and it 
is indeed only that which is (•(♦ntinually 
done, (oh, its miserable!) thrown into 
poetical shape. But it is perfectly 
absurd and improbable, doue in the 
manner in wliich it is represented—not 
therefore to be blamed, but ilierefore 
to be commended w'^th cachiun.atlon 
while the world endures. 

The truth is, that the l^uuce.s arc 
there, not for the business of saying 
what they think of themselves, or not 
that alone, but (hey must say that 
which wQ think of them. They must 
act from motives from which men do 
Jiot act. They must aspire to Ijc dull, 
and be proud of their ilulness. They 
must emulate one anothor.s dulness, 
or thev arc unfaithful votaries. In 

•r 

short, they arc poetically made, and 
should be so made, to do, consciously 
and purposely, that which, in re^ 
life, they do undcsigoedly and un¬ 
awares. 

Lord Kamos goes wrong—and very 
far wrong indeed—thongli Warburton 
was not the man to set him right— 
tllrongh applying to a composition 
extravagantly conceived —an epic 
extravaganza—^rules x»f writing that 
belong to a sober and guarded species. 
In a comedy, you make a man play- 
the fool without hU knowing that lio 
is one; because that is an imitation 
of human manners. And if you iron- 
i(^lr praise the virtues of a villain, 
you keep the veil of irony throughout. 
You do not now and tbeu forget your- 
aelf, and chli him a villain by that 
Quae. Bat the splHt and rule of the 


poem here is, that discretion and ro- 
briety arc thrown aside. Hero U no 
imitation of inunncr'^—no veil. The 
pcrsou.s of the poem, under the hand 
of the poet, are .something in the con¬ 
dition of the wickei! ghosts who come 
before the tribiin.il of the (.inos^ian 
Itlmdamanihus ; juhI m liom lie, by tlie 
divine power of his iuilgmciit-se.it. 
constrains to b'-ar against 

themselves. I'ln* poor ghosts do it, 
knowing that they (ondemii Ibeni- 
selves. Here the mirth of (he poet 
makes the Ibill gloiily rliem.'eivcs l»y 
recounting each mi-deed under its 
proper api*ellation. 

rlo.sepli W'nrton nii-il.ikes the ^vlndo 
matter as much J.ord Knmes. 

“Just (’rl(iei‘-m,“ lie. ••calls on 

us alst» to pi.«int out M'lne of (he ]».‘e 4 - 
.sagi's that jippe.ir exocpthmable in 
the IhuuimL Sin-li i^ tlie hertf.s lir.-.t 
si»eech, in uliieh, eontrary to all de¬ 
corum 1111(1 probability, he a«Mre-->e *5 
the goddess Diilness, without di-igui-*- 
ing ln‘r S'* a de-ijMe.'dde and 

even calls himself fool and fdoekhcad. 
For ft pcixui to l)(‘ intn-diiced -(peak- 
iug thn< of himself. i< in inith iinna- 
liirn! and out of chanieter." AV<»nld 
tli.at the Doctor Imd lieeii ali\c io be 
sot at (MM* on tiii' jioiiil by onr ex¬ 
planation.—but lie i-t dead. Tiny* 
wouldhaveqnietetl hN mind, too,alwnit 
(lie celebrated speech of Arl-tareluis. 
“ In Book IV..’* Ik* adds, *• i< such 
.Tuofher Invaeli of truth ami deeornni, 
ill makingAri-starchiis (Bentley) abuse. 
himsrffy and laugh at ld.« own ialiour.s. 

*• The mighty seholiaat.M hose luiwoaryM 
pains 

Made Horace dull, and humbled Maro’s 
strains,' 

Turn what they will to verse, their toil 
is vain, 

Critics Uko me shall make it prose 
agnin. 

For Attic phrise in Plato let them seek, 

I poach in .Stiidns for unlieens'd Greek. 
For thou we dim the eyes, and stuff the 
head 

With all such reading os was never 
road: 

Fur thee explain a thing till all men 
doubt it. 

And writo about Goddess, and about 
it.'’ 

If Bentley has turned Horace and 
Milton (>^'arton blunderingly reads 
Maro) Into prose by his emendations, 

(Milton assuredly he has—Pope msy 
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bo wrong about 1101*000,) he iioa rcn> 
dered vast ser>icc to the empire of 
Dulness; and it would be (luitc un- 
I'cusoiittble that he should not claim 
of the goddess all merited rewaid 
and honour, by auiiounciiig exactly 
this achicvenieut. With what face 
could he pretend to her favour by tell¬ 
ing her that he hud restored the text 
of two great ]K)ets to its originul 
purity and lustre? She would have 
oixlercd him to instant cxociitiou or to 
api*rpi>tuaJ dungeon. 

Finally, how happened it tliat smh 
perspicacious juTsonages as Lord 
Kanies and l>r Warlon, to say no¬ 
thing of (heir hooduiukt'd followers, 
shouiil have thus objiTted to the pas¬ 
sages and .speeches singled out for 
coiuleinnation. a.-s if they alone de- 
>er>ed it, Avilhout pereeiNiiig that tlie 
uholo poem, from the linst line to the 
last, was, on tlieir principK*, lialile to 
the .same fatal objection ? Ami uhat, 
oil tlieir ]iriue!pU% would they have 
thought, had they ever read if, of 
Muri 'hruvc f * 

l’t»p(* takes the name Diilness Large¬ 
ly. for the ofluscatioii of heart and 
head, lie .said, long hefore, 

" Want of decency i.s itant of " 

and he now seems to think l^il^^elf 
warranted in nlfribiuiiig liee.s uiol 
corruptions to a clouded under>lun(l- 
iug—so to Duliics.s. At lca>t. the 
darkness and weiikness of the moral 
reuson came iimler the protection of 
the mighty mother—llo' daugliler of 
Chaos and of Xiglit. vShe fosters the 
disorder and the darkness of the soul. 
Alerc bluntnes.s and iuerfne.ss of in¬ 
tellect, which the name would sug¬ 
gest, he never confines himself to. 
Of sharp misused power of mind, 
too, she is the tutelary goddess. 
Errors which mind arrives at by too 
much subtlety, by self-blinding acti¬ 
vity, serve her purpose aaid the poet’s; 
and so some names of powerful intel¬ 
lects are incindod, which, on a ques¬ 
tion of their merits, indeed, had better 
been left ont. So the science of ma¬ 
thematics, far overstepping, us the 
>oct conceives, the boimdary of Its 
egitimate activity->- 

Mad Mathesls alone 

Now running round the circle, finds it 
square.” 

The real foe of Ditlncss, then, is 


Truth—not simply wit or genius. The 
night of mind is nil that Dubiess la¬ 
bours to produce. Misdirected ^yit 
and genius help on this consumma¬ 
tion, Olid therefore desen'o her smile- 
all the more that they arc her born 
enemies, turned traitors to their native 
rau.se ; and tno.st formidable cucinies 
too, had they remained fiiithful. 
Needs must she load them with dig¬ 
nity and emolument.s. Trace the 
thought. Tlic i>ocm begins from the 
real dull Lunccis; and tfnir goddes;} 
is l)«lnc.«.s, inevitably: iioihing can be 
gjin.said there. This is the central 
origin, (io on. Tort or lively dunces, 
who are not real iltill, will come in of 
due cour.^e. And from that fir«t foun- 
<l:Uion the poet may law fully go oJt 
to bring in perv< rted intelligence and 
moral ^iti:Uionof the soul. Kcclin- 
ing on our swiug-eliair—and naitiug 
fv>r the de\il—uiili ilie uKmui in the 
one haml and tlie huucmd in the 
other, wt* have ihi< iie'inent made a 
ivnmrkutiJe dbcoviry in ancient and 
in mfuleru (jn>,si<- j'octrv. Virgil, in 
liiseigliih book, tells u.s that thejdons 
-:lCnea«s, handlln|i: and examining vitli 
delight tlio glurion.'i .‘•Iihdd whieh the 
Sire of the Forge has fulnicaied for 
him. wonders to jaruse, itoried there 
in prophetical £cul[>tures, the fates 
and c\pl«)ii.-<, and ri'uown.ofliis carth- 
.*>ubduiii 7 (i(‘.Hei‘ndaiits. In one of 
tliese fori*-‘*ha(lowit)g representations 
—that of the dcci-*i\c sea-iight ofiThe 
promunttuy of Aetiism—you might 
b<*Iicve tlnil, under the bimiiitudc of 
llic conflict and >iclory ^^hich deli¬ 
vered the .' 5 o^ereignly of the Itomau 
world into the hand of Augustus, the 
sly Father of tlu‘ Firo hn.s willed by 
bints to prefignre an everlasting war 
of light and darkness, the irreconcil¬ 
able luKsiillty of the AYi^j and Dunces, 
and the .sudilcu interposition of some 
divine jmet, clothed with preternatn- 
ral i>owei*, for the “ foul dissipation 
and ti>rc.cd ront” of tlic miscreated 
multitude. 

The foe, who‘^» prcleiisioiis to the 
empire of the world are to be signally 
defeated, advances to tho emubat— 
“ ope barbnrica "—helped with a con¬ 
federacy of barbarians. Queen Dul- 
ness herself is characteristically de¬ 
scribed as heartening and harking 
forward her legions* with pure 
noise. 
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** REaiifA in mediU pstriQ rocatagmina 
sistro,” 

that hf rather with her father Chaos's 
drum, or the drum native to the land 
of Diilness. Either interpretation 
forcibly marks out the most turbulent 
and uaiutellectual of all ninsical tu> 
strameiits; and we tliiiik ut once of 
her mandate on a later day, 

“ ’Tis yours to shake the soul 
With thuudor rumbling from the mus* 
tord-boMl.’* 

The contending powers arc presented 
under a bold aliegory. 

" Omnigrnumque Deum ^o.n^tra et 

JLAiR^Ton Aitiibi:;. 

Contra Xri*rrxi;M I't VomTiiu, con- 
traque Jlinorvara, 

*Tela tenent. ’ 

Keptune prertgurea this i-sKatiii, the 
confessed ruler of tlie wave-*, and llie 
precise spot of the globe vimUealed, as 
we have seen, by two groat poets from 
the reign of Dnlnes^. Venus ir> liere 
understood in her noblest character, 
as the Alma Venus of Liureiiu^s in¬ 
vocation. as the INiwer of L »ve and 
the lleantiful in thd L'nherso. 'i’lie 
Goddess of Wisdom speak> Ibr herself. 
Against them a heterogeneous rabble 
of monsters direct their arrillerv, un¬ 
der a dog-beaded barking t)rotagoIii^t, 
(what a chosen symbol of an impu¬ 
dent, wide-mouthed, yel]*ing JJaycsI) 
the ringleader of the Cry of Dunces. 

Behold the striking and principal 
dgore of the poet hinuself, armed and 
ready to loose from liis hand hi.s iiu- 
erriug shafts. 

** Aetius hsec cornenh arcum inteiulebat 
Apollo 
Desuper.” 

The poet, impersonated in the pa- 
tron pd of all true imets, is high 
Yirgilian ; afid the t>roud station and 
posture, and the godlike annihilating 
menace of that “ Desupkr ” is equally 
picturesque and sublime. 

The same verse continued brings 
out the effect of the god's, or of the 
poet's interposition, in the instanta¬ 
neous coDBtemation and utter scatter¬ 
ing of the rascal rout. 


**.. Omnis eo tciToro .Egyptus ct Indus, 

Omuls Arabs, omucs vertebant terga 
Sabtt-L” 

The eiilire progeny of barbarism are 
oft*, in full precipitutiun, lot* a [»lace of 
refuge, if iiurlfuiir or liavon may bo 
had. Or, as the same inspired bard 
else^^ere has it~“ fiigcre fer:e”— 
the wild bea>ts have tied. 

'I'lie irimiiph is complete. Tlie pa¬ 
nic seizes ihrir juipcrial mistress her¬ 
self, wtu», turning luu* pr(»w, swe<*ps 
>\ilh all .^uiU set iioin the io.»t b.iltle. 

Ip'^a >i<Kl>atur ventLs Rcoixa voeatis 

^ t-la d.we <’t la\ii> jainipiv itn- 
mittere fiiin'N j 

lllnm hitrr rjpilos, patl«>ii(<>in niorte 
fntiir.j, 

Feeeraf lL;tnju)ttn.s umlU ot lapygo 
J* rri.'* 

And wIjv i-. Angu-ttu m.nie Victor? 
Dues not his name stand, to all time, 
as the einjieror of good U-iicr'-V Is 
au Angn.-t.in ago a le«*s ]ll•♦•c•i'•e and 
phrase for a guidi'i) agu of 
the art< 9 tli:iu a age for the 

same of the virtues.-' Am! whv w 
Anb.ny luMienV Sun ly, luvause lie 
r«')»rescnt'i tin- colliTriNc Antonv- 
lamipkinUm of litenuure. And nliat 
has the dear Cleopatra to do in the 

light ' Tie' tiUTi'tiii tons gip-'V—ihi* 
uord is Airgils «ovn—by lier illicit 
attraciijiij..,, jmmI b\ the iln.-k grain of 
1 j*t complexion, donldv e.xpresses to 
the life Ihe foni daughter of Night, 
v\Inun the J>niii'es obey ami worship. 

A ulc.ni.-ays Viigil. made the slijcld, 

like, a p>cl, Lu'iwing the future. But 
here A irgil malu-.s \*ulcan. And we 
huM* now seen enough fully to ju-stify 
the later popular tradition of hi» coun¬ 
try in steadfastly attrilmtiug to him 
the fame of an arch-wi/ard. ]^)oking 
at the thing in this light, we derive 
extreme eonsolaliou from the ftiial 
auguroiis words of our last citation— 

“ pallentoni morte fill nraw hieh we 
Opjiose wUli contidence to the appal¬ 
ling final pivfjihecy of Tojk?, and be- 
lievts that the goddess is, .os the • 
nymphs were said to be, exceedingly 
long-lived, but not immortal. 
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The nppearanrc of the second 
edition nf Leslie's Life of 
HtnUf invites attention to tins truly 
English And oripiual artist. We 
have n‘ad this volume with much 
intore>t. It is a graceful homage 
paid by a gn^at living painter to 
the memory of one who is no more; 
a kimily, and, as we l»clicve, an 
honest testimony to the ntoral ami 
professi<»iial worth of one w!n»se 
works stand out with a striking and 
distinct cbnractc*r in tlie English 
school of landscape-painting, ami 
which, we are confident, will retain 
the place which they have slowly 
gaiui'tl in public estimation, as long 
as a feeling of pictorial tnith, in its 
more elevated sense, and as distinct 
from a mere literal imitation of de¬ 
tails, sliail continue to endure. Mr 
Leslie has accomjdisbcd Ins task with 
skill asw'cU as good sense; fur, keep¬ 
ing tli^abours of the cililor entirely 
in the fiackgronnd, he has made Con¬ 
stable his own biographer-—the w'urk 
consisting almost entirely of extracts 
from his notes, journals, and corre¬ 
spondence, linked together by the 
slenderest thread of narrative. Story 
Indeed, it may be said, there was 
none to tell; for, among the prover¬ 
bially nneventfhl lives of artists, that 
of Coostabie was perhaps the least 
oventfol. His birtn—his adoption of 
painting as a profession (for he was 
originally destiued puhfsran colkgm 


in the drier duties of a miller)—his 
man'iage, after a long attachment, on 
which parents had looked frowningly, 
but which the lovers, by patient 
endurance and confidence in each 
other, brought to a successful issue— 
Ids d(‘ath. just when he had begun to 
feel ihiit the truth and originality of 
his style were becoming l)etter appre¬ 
ciated both alffoad and at home; 
these, with the hopes, and fears, and 
anxieties for a rKsing family, which 
diversify tlie married life with alter* 
natc-joys uod sorrows, form, iu troth, 
tiic only iucidcnb) in his history. The 
incidents of a paiuter^s life, in fact, 
are the foundation of his character, 
the gradual developuiciit to his own 
mind of the principles of his art; and 
with Constable's thoughts and opi¬ 
nions, his habits of study, the growth 
of Ids stylo—if that term can be 
applied to the manner of one whose 
great anxiet}* It was to have no dis¬ 
tinguishable style W'hatever—with his 
manly, frank, affectionate, and some* 
wliat hasty disposition, ^th his strong 
self-reliance, and, as we may some¬ 
times tldnk, his overweening self¬ 
esteem—his strength of mind and his 
weaknesses—this volnine makes us 
familiai'ly acquainted. 

Constable was bom in 1776, at 
East Bcrgholt in Sussex. His father 
was in comfortable circumstances, as 
may be gathered from the fact, that 
the artist (one of six children) ulti- 
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BAtely inliented £4O0i6' M bla s^are 
of the roocee^oD. He was thos en- 
tirely exempted from the res atumsia 
with which artists have so often to 
labour; although, with the charactor- 
istic kuprovidencc of liis profession, 
we still dad that he had enough to 
do to make both ends meet. Born 
delicate, he grew up a strong and 
healthj boj, and was iutouded by Ids 
father, who liad succeeded by Vur- 
chase or inberitauco to siindiy wind 
and water mills, fur a miller. Nay, 
for about a year, Constable actually 
performed that duty at one of his 
latfacrsmills, and, it is said, faitiilhlly 
and assiduously. Yet he contriv<>d to 
turn even this episode in ids life to 
some advantage. IJe treasurtHi up a 
multitude of mental studios of clouds 
and skies, which, to the wind-miller, 
are always objects of peculiar interest, 
and ac^iuired that familiarity with 
mills and their adjuncts which jnstU 
fiedhis brother’s observation—** When 
I look at a mill painted by John, I 
see that It will yo rourui, which is not 
always the wise with those by other 
artists.” 


Evp before his sliijrt trial of u mil* 
ler’s life, Ms love of drawing and point¬ 
ing had shown it-sclf; but, rec«‘iving 
little countenance from his fatlior, 
he had established a little sanctuary 
of his own in a worksliop of a mdgii- 
bonrlng plumber and glazier, John 
Danthoroe, a man of sonic iutclligeucc, 
and himself an iudefatigabie artist on 
^ bumble scale, llis mother, who 
seems from the first to have hud .«;onie- 
thing like a prophetic antici]>atlon of 
his future eminence, piocured him an 
introduction to Sir (ic*urge Beaumont, 
who freqnently viAilcd his mother, the 
^wager Lady Beaumont, tlien resid- 
ing at Dedham. The sight of a beau¬ 
tiful Claude—“The Uagar”—which 
Sir G^rge generally carried with iiim 
when be travelled, and ot some water¬ 
colour drawings by Girtin, tvhich 
Sir George advised him to study as 
examples of truth and breadtii, seem 
to .have determined his wavering rc- 
ici^oa to become a painter; and the 
Mailed indnence of Claude and Oir- 
tiltt. jSuy, indeed, be traced more or 
IMV during the whole course of his 
fmiii^ibe. His father appeared at last 
to glreii a reluctant consent, and 
the mill waa abandoned fnr the paint- 
i&g-zpom»*or rather fear the study of 


nature in the. open air, among the 
forest glades and by the still streams 
of Suffolk. 

Suffolk, ccitainly, might not appear 
at first siglit to bo the place which one 
w'ould choose for the education of a 
great painter. Monnlaius it has none; 
to the sublimity arising from lako or 
procipico, or the de.'^olatc expanse of 
moor and fell, it 1ms no pretension} 
from the spots where Constable chiefly 
studied, even the pros[K*ct of old ocean 
was slmt out; tlie country presented, 
as he himself docribes it, only 
declivities, luxuriant lucadcor flats, 
.cprinkled witii flocks atui herds, quiet 
lint clear streams, villages, faruis, 
woodlamlA— 


Tlif .slow eanal, thoyclIow-l)l«).ssom*d 
y ale, 

The willow .Uifted bank and gliding 
sail.’* 


What intiueiiec .scenery of a higliei* 
class might have had on Constable’s 
mind, it Is not easy to dtH'ide; as it 
wa.s. the nnrivov lureuit of u fow miles 
roiiml P‘'r:xle'U, witluii whifh the 
materials of l,j^ ]»ieHires are ciiicliy 
found, became for him the epitome 
of Kngli^^l nature ; uud he assoeiatet' 
the very i<loal of beauty willi those, 
quiet nook< au<l H’cne.- of tranquillity 
and nmeuily, wjierc lie had fli'^t 
erei-ed his peneil, and amid.^t which 
in aiiiT life he hood to liueer. 

And in truth, tu a creative mind~ 
for “it is the soul that sec.s,” and 
renders back its viftion—how much of 
beauty, pietiire^que variety, uay, un¬ 
der certain a.spocts and conditions of 
tiic atmosplM're, how imich of gran¬ 
deur cxi-'^ted ithin OiU narrow cir¬ 
cle ! A friend of ours lias maintaimal 
an ingenious thesis, that there Is no 
such thing as a bad day in nature; 
though whether, after the aspect of 
the present .summer, ho retains his 
opinion, we think may be questioned. 
Con.stable certainly' held a simDar 
theory with regard to beauty in 
landscape. « Madam,” said he to a 
lady who had denounced some object 
as ugly—there is nothing uuly.' 1 
never saw an ugly thing in ray 
life; for ]et the form of an object be 
what it may, light, shade, aitd per- 
Hppctive will always make it beauti¬ 
ful.” This, indeed, was the talisman 
w’ith wliich be worked j cMcf 
shade —the magic of chiaro^scstfo a)>- 
plied to the simple elements of form 
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which the rich pAsttfros and woods of 
Snffolk afforded, and a power of exhi¬ 
biting the varied influences and cha¬ 
racter of the skies, which, if it has 
been erjuatled by Turner, Calcott, 
and Fielding, has certainly never been 
anrpassed by any British landscape- 
painter. 

Let us glance at some of those 
pictures of tranquil Bnglisli nature 
which Constable's landscapes afford; 
—•not professing to follow the detaiU 
of any particular picture, but em¬ 
bodying from recollection a few of 
their leading features, as exhibited 
under those lights or atmospheric ef¬ 
fects, which he generally selected as 
in hnrmony with the sentiment of his 
scenes. 

We are standing, for instance, on a 
broken foreground, across which the 
brier, the dog-ros^e, and the white 
bindweed have clasjK'd themselves in 
fantastic tendrils. The white hemWk 
shoots lip rankly by the liedge, and 
the tall Imlruah and water-lily mark 
the course of the liitle stream whicli 
is sliding noiselessly past among the 
grass. It is early morning, as we see 
W the long oblique shadows. Yet 
iuduKtry is already at work. The 
wheel of that weather-stained nml 
liiheii-covered mill—cull it Fhuford 
if you will—Is in motion, and tlie 
dripping water, glancing in t)H‘ mor¬ 
ning sun, descends from the cogs in a 
shower of diamonds. Tlie stream tlmt 
supplies the mill Is crossed further 
down by a rustic bridge, as picturesque 
os it is inconvenient. Beyond, aud 
towards the centre, a long wooded 
lane stretches out toivards the hori- 
aon, close and overarching at top, 
but witit the sunbeams straggling in 
between the trunks, and checkering 
the cool road writh a network of light 
and shadow. About midway, a small 
spring, trickling from a bunk, has been 
collector) In a rude stone trough, for 
the refreshment of pautiag horse aud 
wa) woni traveller; beside which two 
market wains—the one on its way to 
the nelglibouriiig town, the other re¬ 
turning from it—have stopped. The 
horses are watering; the.waggoncra 
gossiping over the news, or smoking 
together the calumet of ^ace; while 
a group of nrehins, in whom the em¬ 
bryo ostler or ftiture strapiier are 
ea^y detected, are looking on with 
that Interest in all that oonoerns horse¬ 


flesh which distingaiahes the ri^ng 
members of an a^enltnral popnla- 
tion. Beyond the lane are gentle bills, 

rounded abont by the low wavering 
sky ”—some smoke indicatingmar¬ 
ket-town, and the spire of the village 
church leading tho eye out of the pic¬ 
ture, and crowning the cheerful sere¬ 
nity of the landscape. 

The (lay advances, and the scene is 
changed. In the foreground we have 
a bnilding-yard by the river. Boats 
and barges are seen hi their rise, pro¬ 
gress, decline, and fall;—some com¬ 
pleted, some exhibiting merely their 
skeletons upon the stocks; some blis¬ 
tering in the sun beside the broken 
]>icr; some, which have seen better 
days, DOW entirely oat of commission, 
aud falling to pieces among the mnd ;-^ 
laced ill all attitudes, and projecting 
road and picturesque shadows along 
the ground. But these shadows are 
soft and transpareut, not dark and 
cutting; for the sultry haze which 
ri.s(*s steaming from all aroimd, makes 
the summer sunshine veiled and dim. 
Ail nature is iu a state of indolence. 
The lazy SStour* sleeps beneath his 
fringes of elm and willow: a deep- 
laden barge comes leisurely along, as 
if anxious not to disturb hU slumbers: 
the horse has plainly enough to do to 
make out his four miles an hour; and 
there is a dog on deck who seems ner- 
\ous aliout hydrophobia. The man 
at the bow, depressing his head and 
elevating the lower part of bis person 
to an American angle of elevation, 
has thrown his sturdy limbs across 
yon well-stuffed sacks of wheat, on 
their way toFlatford mill. Mercy cn 
us I what can that fellow iu the stem 
be about, pretendin'.^ to steer ? Just 
as we suspected—fast asleep, with his 
hand on the hc|m. 

Another change—from me building- 
yard to the com-fleld. The wind has 
risen as the day advanced, and driven 
off to tho west the veil of vapour 
which had concealed the son. '^e 
clouds ride bigb in heaven; and we 
see by their roil and motion that there 
is a refreshing air astir;—and there is 
need of it in this field of golden grain, 
framed, as it were, in tiie solid green 
of those groves, and over which the 
gray tower of Dedham chnrcb (wbtclt 
somehow or other finds its way into 
all these combloatioBB of scenery) 
rises straight and motioniess agais^ 





the totnded fma of the etrear-shiltiBg 
sky. All here speaks of bustle and 
cheerftil activity, peace and plenty. 
It is impossible to look at the scene, 
and think for a moment of the repeal 
of the corn-laws. Behind the stal¬ 
wart band of reapers lie the heaps of 
sheayes that hayo already fallen be¬ 
neath their sickle; the tall grain, 
swept by the wind, waves firm before 
them like ahostile rank yet unbroken; 
whfie the lord, as he is called in Suf¬ 
folk, or leading man among the reapers 
and mowers, stands in advance of the 
rest, as if oi^ng a final charge. In 
truth, there has been rather a lull 
among the workmen; fbr, breesy as 
the day is, still it is hot—^tlie dinner- 
hour is nigh, and there is a yisihic 
anxiety evinced for the arriral of the 
commissariat. At last it is seen in 


mming like a ghost throngh the gioom, 
obvionsly on the eve of the deloM. 
What may be the probable fate of Uie 
miller and hia men In this coi^uncture, 
humanly, of course, declines to con¬ 
template; bnt, turning towards the 
left, sees the sun struggling throngh 
the opening eyelids of the clonds, the 
leaden hne of the sky on the right 
breaking off into a Instrous haze, and 
a raiiilMw growing into form and 
colour, which, as it spans the drip« 
ping landscai)e from east to west, 
gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 

These are but a few of the combina¬ 
tions which oven tills limited range of 
scenery evidently presented to the 
and fancy of a man like Countable; ni>r 
is it wonderful, after all, that to .such 
material.^, Nnpretemling os tlu>y socm« . 
an artist einbuorl with a genuine love 


ofilog: the reapers, ** sagacions of 
their quarry from afar,” gather new 
ylTOnr from the sight; and yonder 
t^l fellow—an Irishman, we are i>osi- 
nve even at this distance—seizing 
his uckle like one inspired, U actually 
working double tides. 

But stay, we liavf* got into wilder 
qnarters, and here has been a storm. 
Ay, we thought the clouds, after 
such a sultry moniing, were not roll¬ 
ing them&elves into tliose ominous 
gray Toliimcs for nothing. Broken 
ground lies before ns in front, seem¬ 
ingly part of an old gravel-pit, down 
which winds a break-neck path, lost 
at yonder taiming. Beneath us, a 
level flat, where the Kuilen verflare 
of the Testation betrays the marsliy, 
reedy, sterile character of the soil. 
Pools of water, here and there set 
•midst the swampy green, reflect the 
dark and watery clouds that are scud¬ 
ding above them. Tlie lavender, the 
water-lUy, ihe mallow, the fem, the 
fox-glove, loxariate here'; abundant 
Ibod for botany, but not exactly in the 
place one woidd choose for botanizing 
r—]isrticalaiiy, as is the case this mo¬ 
ment, within an hour of sundown. 
Beyond Ae fiat, the traces of a range 
df low hills, their outline at present 

B erbead, a spongy sky, 
a lurid gloom to the 
I the laden thnnder- 
it to discliarge their 
lit underneath, in the 
, an unhappy wind- 
hHeitoued ■all daring 
blyt» stands gfim- 


of nature should ha\c succeeded In 
iiupartiiig a pH'uiiar charm, and a 
never-ending fn“ihnc<s ami variety. 
Amidst scenes of the same tnnniiiii 
cast did IloUbima andAVatcTli) iiiul 
the subjects of tlio‘'C v(,<>ihing 
the spell uf ulni'h i<, acknowledged 
equally by the |•rtliouIl<l f.titdeat ttf 
art and the Miuple admin^r of iindire. 
Scenes not materially dill’ leni intlieir 
character did Ilinxla d envelope in 
gr.iiideiir, depicting, us Ooustable ex- 
presso.s it in one of hU lectures, ** those 
hohiini days])ecuUartoliisconn(ry,(ind 
to ours, when, without stonii,* large 
roiling clouds scarcely jierndt a ray of 
sunlight to break the shades of the 
forest.*^ And amidst the selfsame 
scenes—the same forest-limcs, and 
bn»oks, and woods, and waters—wdth 
the same happy accompauimonts of 
rnsticiacidenta, ocenpatious, oramusc- 
meuts—did Constablo’s pi^cccsaor, 
Gainsborough, find his academy. 

Very early in Constable’s career, 
he adopted the principle which regu- 
labKl through life the character of Ids 
painting. 4 There is room enough,” 
be writes, after considering the Exhi¬ 
bition of 1808-—«s room enough 
for a natural painter. The great vioe 
of the present day is bravura—«o 
attempt to do something beyond 
troth. Fnsbion always had, and id- 
wraya will have, Its day ; but troth in 
all things only will last, and can only 
have just claims on posterity.” Here, 
indeed, be felt, and justly, that the^ 
was an openhiff for nlm In the school 
ofEui^iMlaadsoape. Gainsborough, 
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uho lia^rst commuuicatccl truth and from Hit usual course^ or are quaXfisd 
life to'uo treatment of the genuine to appreciaU otiginal studies.*^ In this 
scenery of Knglaud, was no more. It pass^e is containedt both the prin- 
is true, the grosser absurdities of tho ciplo of Constable’s painting, and the 
Smiths of Chichester, and the other history of its results: for, strange as 
cuiDpounders of landscapes secundum it ma^ seem, so little do general 
uTitnti^ with whidi wo are familiar iu observers look at nature with an 
tho ongTHvings of ^^'^oollct, in whoso observing tmd pictorial eye—so much 
perroriiiune<u( u kind of pictorial mil- aio their ideas of what it cont^s 
Icimium a)»pcars to be realised; where received at second-hand, by reflection 
the English cottage stands side by side fi‘om pictures—that the forms under 
witli tho Italian vUln, and Korfolk which artists have combined to repre- 
liutnpkins are seen making love to sent her (forms representing, it may 
Arcadian slicplierdusses knitting be- be, a portion of the truth, but ccr- 
iioatli the pillars of a Doric temple— taiiily not the whole truth) have, in 
thc^e noxious gi'ofts of a ooiivcutional tlic great majority of cases, superseded 
tHHte u]K>ii tho healthy stcMu of our the stamp and antliorlty of nature^ 
native landscape-painting hud disap- and truth itseU^ where it did not steal 
poured. But still, ihemlluciKe of this in under a conventional garb, has 
cnnvenlionul taste iu a great meagre' been refused admittance by more than 
ivmaiiiod—shown in the established one committee of taste. ^^AVhatasad 
belief ihni suhjttt iiKido tho picture, thing," Constable writes to LesUe, 
and necessitating, as was 8 up|) 0 sed, “ that tliis lovely art is so wrested to 
tlic exclusive udojaioii of certain its own destruction! Used only to 
cstablUUed modes of compo.sitioii, blind vmr eyes, and to prevent us from 
colouring, and treatment, fixnn which s(H!ing tiie sunshine, the Holds bloom, 
tlio hardy ox]»ci'iuicittalist who should the treos blossom, the foliage mstlc; 
lirst iiliompt to deviate was sure, w'hile old black rubbed-out and dirty 
for n time at least, (o onotuiuor canvasses take tht place of God's own 
4>))poaitioii; or, what was moiv pro- works!" 

bablo. ciiiirc nogleit. With his mind made up as to the 

“Jn art.” says Constable, writing course to be adopted, Constable be- 
in iH^y, “there are two inudos by took hiiusclf to the study of nature on 
which men aim at distiuctUin. In the the s)K)t. Careful drawing was his 
(uic. by a e.ai'cfid ap}dic.uiou to what lirst object, os tho bubstance to which 
orttcrs'liave accomplished, tho artist the embodinient of colour and chiaro- 
imitates tlieir works, or selects aud sciiro was to be applied, and without 
coiubiitt'.s their various beauth‘S; in which, though, there might be oflect, 
tlie otlHM‘. h(‘ .seeks excellence at its there could be no truth. IBs studios of 
priluUi^e source, nature. In the fli-st, trees and furegronnd are said to have 
he forms ji style upon the study of been eminently beautiful. These, 
pictures, and produces either imitu- however, he loved to exhibit in their 
tion or 4‘clcctic art; in the second, by vernal, rather than their autunmaj 
a close observation of nature, he dis- character. 1 never did admire the 
covers (jualitics c.xistuig iu her which autumnal tints, even in nature—so 
have never been portrayed before, little of a painter am 1 in the eye of 
and Jihu.s forms a style which is ori- common couuoisseurship.^ 1 love the 
gitiai. The results of Uie one mode, exhilarating freshness of spring.’’ 
iU they repeat that tvitli which the Buildings he did not court, but rather 
eye is already familiar, are koou re- avoided—though in later life ho 
'cognised and estimated; while the grappled successfully even with arebi- 
advaiiccs of tho artist on a new path toctural detail, as in ids pictnres of 
must necessarily be slow'—for few arc Salisbury Cathedral;* but, in general, 
able to judge of that which deviates he dealt with it sparingly. Shipping 

« Kveti there wc see that he viewed the matter as a task, and piqued himself 
only on having succeeded in a tonr-deforce. Writing to Archdeacon Fisher, bo 

_•< It was tho most difficult subject iu landscape 1 ever had on my easel. I 

have not flinched at the windows, buttresses, &c.; but I have still kept to my grand 
drgan, colour, and have as usual made my escape in the evanesoence of chiaro- 
Bcoro.**—iy0’) 
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• andcoftst'SC^eshecouaidered ^^more evanescent, and incapable of bein;; 
fit for execation than for scntiinent."* transferred to canvass. Ho felt tlint n 
Wliat he laxuriated in was the certain fur nature, awakening 

stnd^ of atmospheric effects, and the a corresponding impression upon the 
principle- of light and shadow os mind, was ^ that conld be afforded 
applied to his sylvan and pastoral b)* painting—that the spirit and not 
.Iwdscapes. hold the genuine the letter of her handwriting was to 
’pastoral feeling of landscape,'’ said be imitated. The object of painting, 
he, writing in 1829 to hia friend Arch- as he himself expressed it, was to 
deacon Fisher, ** to be very rare, and realize, but not to feign: to remind, 
difficult of attainment. It is by fur bat not to deceive.*’ 
the most lovely department of pjiiut- Hence, while he perfectly succeeded 
. ing,asweU as of poetry.” ‘Tainting,” in catcliing the spirit of the spot—ao 
he says in another letter, “ is with much so, that Mr Leslie, > isiting the 
me but another word for feeling, and scenes of his iJictnres for the first tinu* 
J associate my careless boyhood with after bis death, declares, “ that In* 
all that lies on the banks of the was absolutely sbutlcd by the reseni- 
. Stour.. These scenes made me a blance”—he yet exercised over tlie 
-painter, and I am gratrfuU” “What- whole thatcreative,atleastcoinpouniJ- 
ever may be thought of my art, it Ls iug art, wliich arrayed the objects in 
my o>vn; and I would tether possess the fornjs most harmonious to tlie eye. 
« freehgld, tliough bfiV. a cottage, and grouped the details into a whole, 
than \m in a pakee ^longing to teibng in the most effective manner tin*, 
another.” 9 * ‘ story, or conveying the impression it 

Thus feeling intensely the charm wa.s intended to create. The coni- 
of nature—and confident that by the i>osltion of a picture, he used to sav, 
vivid representation of pastoral En- “ was like a sura iu arithmetic—take 
gush landscape, he conld enable it to away, or add the smallest item, ami 
exercise upon othei'minds something the whole was certain tOiK*. wrung.*’ 

Of the same spell which it produced As a consequence, we think, of thU 
on his own—his whole efforts, as he conviction, that nature is not to be 
says himself, were directed to forget liUralli/ imilated in her colours oi* 
pictures, and to catch if possible the forms, but that some coniprimiUe is 

S redseaspect which the scenery which to be found, by which, though on a 
e endeavours to portray presented lower key, a similar impression is to 
at the moment of study. And here be made on tlie eye, and through tliat 
particularly it is, that the genius of oh the mind, is the general abstinence 
Constable U visible. A man of less from positive colour, and imrticularly 
reach of mind, beginning, as he did, warm colour, which distiugnlslM-s 
with this minute attention to the vo- Constable’s paintings. It was not 
MbnlaiT of detail, would probably that he adopted the couveutional 
have ended there. We should have orange and brown of the coiitmeutal 
had a set of pictures perfectly painted school, or shiwnk from endeavouring 
m parts, but forming no consistent to carry the full impression of the 
^hole. All general effect would have dewy verdure of English landscape 
^n sacri^d to the impression to For thc-se subterfuges in art he liud 
be produced by particulars. The an abundant contempt. “ Don’t \'ou 
very bve of nature often leads to this find it very dHficuU to determine ” 
error—as iu once-popular Glover, said Sir George Beaumont, (who, with 

imd many others. But no one had a all his fine feelings of art, certainly 
fuller «cn»e tb^ Constable, that by looked at nature through a Claude 

created; tiiat literal mutation of the your brown tree V' “ Not in the least ” 
-D^ure is a delusion; be- was Constable’s answer, “ for I uevii- 
only 18 the medium we use put such a thing into a picture.” On 

another occasion, when Sir George was 
recommendingthecolourofanoldCre- 
i^^tad, the tlwosand bttle mooa fiddk as a good prevailing tone 

thing, Constable answered 
ybich $(^n and. harmony the obsefvatUm by depositing an old 
ilt.aipgs Mterej are psaenttally Cr^onaoiitfaegreenlawniiifirontof 
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the house at Cole-Orton. But what 
we mean la this—that to produce the 
eftbet which ^ecn or red produces iu 
nature, it doc.s not follow that green 
or red are to be used in art, and that 
the impression of theae colours will 
often be better brought out by tints 
in wbicli but a > cry small portion of 
either is to be foniul. 

Mrl^'slie has remarked this pr*cu- 
liiirity in several of (’onsta])le’s pic¬ 
tures. Speaking of Cun.stablc’s /JfMii- 
buiMmff^ lie Jikscrves—" In the midst 
of a meadow at Flatford, a barge is 
seen on the stocks, M'bilc, just beyond 
it, tlie river Stour glitters in the still 
sunshine ofa hot snrnmer'a diiy. Tliis 
picture is a pronf, that in iandscaije, 
what painters rail warm colours are 
not necessary to produce a wanu 
'llect. It has, indred, no positive 
< olour, ami there i" much of gray and 
given iu it : but siu li is its ntmo- 
splicric InUli, that the tivmulous 
>{|)raiion of tie* hrated air near the 
ground M-ems ^i-ible.'■ Again, with 
l^•gal•d (<» a ^nlall vieu from llamp- 
.ste.'id In ath. “ lie* sky is of tin* blue 
»»t an KngliM) summer day, with large 
but not tlireatcuiug chuub of a sil- 
tery whiti'uess. Tlie distance is of 
a derp blue, anti t!u* near Iree.'i and 
gra.» of tht‘ fri'.-'iu-vt green ^ for Cou- 
flUlile could m‘\er ct»u<ent !»» patch 
ufi the, verdure of nature to obtain 
warmth. 'J'he.se tint' are italain'cd 
b} SI MTV little warm colour on a road 
and grav<;bpit iu ihe foreground, a 
single hoUM* In the middle distance, 
nml the scarlet jacket of a labourer. 
Yet I know no picture in wliich the 
inid-d?iy heat of siiinnKT is so admi¬ 
rably expressed ; and were not the 
eye rcfreslied by tbe shade thro>m 
over a great part of the foreground 
by some young trees that border the 
road, and the eool blue of w’ater near 
it, one would wish iu looking at it for 
a parasol, as Fuseli wished for an 
umbrella when standing before one of 
Constable's abow'ors.”* 

It wos probably the manner of 
Constable’s cxceutlou, ns much as any 
thing else, w hich for a time interposed 
a serious obstacle to lus success; par¬ 
ticularly with artists or persons accus¬ 
tomed to attend to the executive detail 
of painting. “ My pictures will never 
be popular,” he said, for they have 
DO Dandling; but 1 do not see hand¬ 
ling m nature.” His aim, in fact, 


though we must admit it wad not 
always successful, was to exhibit art, 
but not artifice—to efface all traces of 
the mere mode of execution—to con¬ 
ceal tbe handwriting of the painter, 
and to imitate those mysterious pro¬ 
cesses by which nature produces her 
etfects, where all is shadowy,' glim¬ 
mering, indefinable, yet pregnant, 
with suggestion. In Turner more 
than any other modem artist—for in 
this rcsjMTt we tliink he far excelled 
Constable—-.i.s this alchymy of art car¬ 
ried to perfection. Look closely at his 
pictures, and a fewpatches, dashes, and 
streaks only arc visible, which seem 
a mere chaos of colour; but rtdirc to 
the proper distance, what magnificent 
visions grow into shape; how the 
lung nveuiic lengthens out for miles; 
how tlir* sun-clad city brightens on 
the mountain—the stream descends 
Jhim tl)c eye—the distance spreads 
out intoiufinitj'!—all these apparently 
uumoiining.spotsoraccidents of colour, 
in which it is difficult to detect tbe 
work of the hand or pencil at all, be¬ 
ing, ill fact, mysterious but speaking 
hieroglyphics, based on profound 
combinations of colour and light and 
>hadow, and full of the finest harmo¬ 
nics to all who can look at nature 
with the eye of imagination. 

Constable, as we have said, was 
not always successful in this, the 
most hazardous of all attempts iu 
painting. If the touches of pure 
>^hLt<*, which he seemed to scatter on 
tiis trees as if from a half-dry brush, 
.••ioinotimes assisted the dewy effect 
whicli he loved to produce, they very 
often, from the absence of that power 
of Just calculation which Turner 
seems so unerringly to possess, pro¬ 
duced a spotty effect, as if the trees 
had been here and theiie powdered 
with snow. Verj’ frequently he ex¬ 
changed the pencil for the palette 
knife, in the use of which he was veiy 
dexterons, but wbicb, Mr Leslie ad¬ 
mits, he occasionally carried to a 
blamable excess, loading his pictures 
with a relia'o of colour, and provoking 
tbe remark, that if he had not attained 
breadth, he had at least secured thick¬ 
ness. 

On tbe whole. Constable, though 
DOW and then missing his object— 
sometimes, it would seem, as m bis 
skies, from overlabouring his effect, 
and trying toh studiously to arrest 
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and embody fleeting efTects—waseuiU 
neiitly successful in the result ut 
which be aiiucd—that of couvcyiug 
vividly, and almost iiTcsistibly, the 
sentiment and delineativc character 
of the scene. We have already 
quoted FuscU’s well-known remark, 
when standing before one uf his 
showery pictures. I feel the wind 
blowing on my face,” was honest Jack 
Banister’s remark, (no bod jndge by 
the by,) while contemplating ariother 
of his breezy scenes, with the rolling 
clouds broken up by gleams of sun¬ 
shine, and the bending li-ees turning 
out their lighter Lining to tlm gale. 
“ Come here," was the remark of a 
French p.ajiiter, in the exhibition of 
the Louvre in 1824 ; “ look at lhi> 
picture byanKngUsliman— itisstiuju'i! 
in dew''' *• AV'e never a>k,** said Mr 
Purtou, “ whether his figures be well 
or ill placed; thrre thvfj «/r, and vnhws 
they diovfe tomwe o«, Vure they mvst / 
maot.^ Tbistruth and artlessne-s,^^! 
natural action or repose of his figures, 
only equalled in English laiidscaiio by 
those of GainsboropgU and Cullius, 
be probabl}' owed, ui some measure, 
to an obsenation of an early m- 
quaintance—Antiquity Smith, as ho 
was nicknamed by his brother artists, 
who, at the commencement of his 
studies, had giv'en him this Judieioiis 
advice :—“ Do not set about iurent- 
iny figiu’es for a landscape tahtn 
from nature; for you cannot remain 
an hour on auy spot, lioweAor soli, 
tar)’, without the a]q)earance of some 
living thing, that will, in ail probabi¬ 
lity, accord better with the st'cne and 
time of day than will any invention 
of your own.” 

With Constable’s strong natural 
tastes, and his long-considered views 
of landscajM:—at least that landscape 
for which he felt a vocation—it niuy 
be doubted whether he w'onld have 
gained any thing by an acquaintance 
with edntinentai scenery, leading, as 
it generally does, to the adoption of a 
certain fixed modt of treatment, or 
even by a more familiar intercourse 
with the grander features of our own 
country. He seems to have felt that 
his originality was, in some degree, 
connected with the intimacy of his ac- 
qaaintance with that domestic nature, 
the study of which he chiefly culti¬ 
vated, and which was matured by 
constant repetition and comparison of 


impressions. A ciitjuit of a few miles, 
in fact, bounds his bosky bourne from 
side to side; a eirenit of a few 
hundred yards embraces the subject 
of nearly half his favoiu*itc studies. 
“The Dutch,” he says in one of his 
journals, “ were a stay-at-home pw- 
plc; htttcc. the somve of their origin- 
ality.” 

••In the edncalioii of an artist,” 
snys Mr Leslie with givat good sen>t‘, 
“it is scaivoly possible to Ibroeo what 
clrcmnstauce.s will }jrovc advanta- 
geon«i or tlie reverse; it is on looking 
buck only that we can Judge of iliese 
tilings. Travelling is now the onler 
of the dav—and it raav sometimes 

« «r 

jirove boiielicinl: but to C'onstables 
art, there can be little doubt that the 
continemeiit of his studies within the 
nuriMWc^t bounds in which, iH-rhaps, 
the studies of an artist ever were eou- 
fmcil, was in tlie. Iuglu'>t degree fa¬ 
vourable; for a knowledge of atmo- 
Sjdieric efiVrls ullJ be best attained by 
a vunstant study of the •^amc objects, 
under every change of seasons and of 
the times ofduN. Ills ambition, it 
will Ih‘ borne in mind, was not to paint 
many things impiTfertly, but to [*uint 
a few well." 

A motto, in Inith. w<ij'tliv (*f am- of 
• • • 

the seven sago—apjilicuble to in.mv 
things besidi >« puitiling—and vvliicli 
can scarcely be applied in vain to any. 

maiof ihim/s ifnpiijccth/^ hut u fvu' 
uJl! ' ' ■ ■ 

With these ijujicrfect remarks on 
llie general character of Constable’s 
pictures, we pass at once to a few 
extracts from the corrcsjwndenec, 
whicli, we have already :^ul, tnak<‘s 
njs the substance of (he present vo¬ 
lume. Among the letter^, by much 
tlie most striking and amasing are 
those of*C'onstable’s early and steady 
friend, Archdeacon rislier—an admir¬ 
able jndgi* of art, and himself a wry 
respectable artist. His excellent sense 
— his kindnq^s — his generosity — 
which laboiirctl to make its object for¬ 
get the boon, or at least the bcuefac- 
tor; his strong attachment to his 
order, yet with a clear perception of 
the drawbacks inherent in the Eng¬ 
lish hierarchical system; the caustic 
and somewhat cynical turn of Ids re- 
markson contcinix)rary art—communi¬ 
cate great spirit, liveliness, and inter¬ 
est to his letters. In many things he 
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resembles Palcy, of whom he seems 
to have been a warm admirer. He 
had a thorough appreciation of the 
(•xe4jlleiicej» of Constable, lK)th moral 
and j)rofessi()iial; but lie iiad a keen 
eye also to the occasional weaknesses, 
want of method, and inattention to 
trilles, which now and then distignred 
lliem. ‘‘IVay,” lu' enquires on one 
occasion, ‘*lio\v many dinners a-week 
does yuar wih* get >oii to eat at a 
regular lioiir. and like a ChristiauV” 
“ When- n al buMiie^s is to be done,” 
said he, speaking of and 1 »j CoiiMuble, 
on another occa>ioii, “you are the 
most encrgclie jiinl {uinctiial of men. 
In smaller ii)aiter.> —.•'ticli a** putting 
on your brcci’hes—you arc aj»t to lose 
linic in <leci<ling ^vliieli leg >hall go in 
lirsl.” 

Such an aiUisrr and crilie was of 
Ihc imno>( Use t<» Constable; for he 
in‘\er failed to convey t<» him Iiis can¬ 
did iinpr«**.>ioijs and ad\ice—sunl they 
Here gi-nerally though not al¬ 

ways inllorted. IJcing of opinion 

tliat ('(in>ial»le was repenting too 

(dteii the same elieols. he rites: 
“ I InqK* }<»n will tlhcrsily y»mr sub¬ 
ject Ibis \car as to tlnn* ol day. 
'rimmsiai, you Kmnv, w'lvdi’ imt four 
suuinnu-s, Imt four seaMOis. IVoplc 
get tired t»f mutton .ii {o]i, mutttui at 
bottt)m,aii»lmmtonat the skh-. though 
of the la'st ^la^o^r and .si/.e. " Tin’s 
was tonehing a sort' ja»int, and Con¬ 
stable replie.s : “ J am planning a large 
pieture, and 1 regard all you say ; but 
J do not eider into that nolion of 

taryliigones plans to keeji the public 
in good-luiimmr. (‘liangc of weather 
and elfecl will always alVord variety. 
■>Vhat if Vandor Velde had quitted 
his i»t;a-p{en‘s, or Huy.silael his wtiier- 
falls, or Hobbima his nati\e woods V 
The world would have lost so many 
features in art. I know that you wish 
foruoiuatcrialalteration; but J ha\c 
to combat from high tpuirters—(.•veil 
from Lawrence—the plausible argu¬ 
ment, that Hvhjcvt makes the picture. 
IVrhaps you lliink an evening etfect 
might do; perhaps it might .start me 
some new admirers, but 1 should lose 
many old ones. 1 imagine myself 
driving a nail: T have driven it wnne 
way, and, by persevering, 1 may drive 
it home ; by quitting it to attack 
others, though I may amuse myself, 

I do not advance beyond the first, 
while that i>articular nail stands still. 


No ono who can do any one thing well, 
will be able to do any other different 
thingcquallywcU; and this is true even 
of Shakspearc, the greatest master 
of variety.” Constable was in a con¬ 
dition, in fact, to quote the Arch¬ 
deacon against himself; for in 1827 
Fisher had written : “ I must repeat 
to you an opinion I have long held, 
tiiut no mail had ever more than one 
conception. Milton emptied his mind 
in tlio first part of Paradise JmhL All 
lltc rc.st is transciijit of self. The 
Odjissey is a repetition of the Hind. 
AVhen you have seen oue Claude, yon 
liavc seen all. I can think of no cx- 
<ef>tion blit Shakspearc^; lie is always 
varied, never mannered.” 

Here is a graphic sketch by Con¬ 
stable of (»ne wlio had know'u better 
days, and wliom it i.s probable those 
convers.'iiit with art about that time 
may recognise. AVe sltsill not fill up 
the asterit*kh. “ A poor wretched 
man calh'd to see mo thi-j momiug. 
He ha<l a jictition to the Koval Aoa- 
ilenn for charitable a.ssistanco—it w as 
^ His a}ipe:irancc wa.s dis- 
tn» itself, and it w'sis awlnl to liehoM 
to w hat ill conduct may bring us ; yet 
calamity has impre.-^sed even on this 
mail an air of dignity: he looked 
like Iyl•slie'^ J)oii Quixote. AVhen 
J knew him at Ihc Bishop'.s he wore 
}>owder, had a soft subdiicil voice, 
and always a smile, which caused 
him to show some dec.ayed teeth ; and 
he carried a gold-headed cane with 
ta''.'jels. Mow, how' changed! His 
neck long, with a large head, thin 
face, long, mouth wide, eyes 

<lark and sunken, eyebrows lifted, 
hair nbmidaut, straight, erect, and 
very givasy, his body much emaci¬ 
ated and shrunk away from his dis¬ 
mal black clothes, and Jiis left arm 
in a sling from a fall, by which ho 
broke the left clavicle. I shall tnr the 
Artists’ Fund for him. 1 cannot efface 
tlie image of this ghostly man from 
my mind.” 

Here arc tw o clerical sketches as a 
jtendaut^ by Fisher:—I wTite this 
sitting in commission upon a dispute 
between a derg> man and his parisli- 
ioners, and compose while the parties 
argue. There is a brother parson 
arguing hU own case, with pow’der, 
white forehead, and a very jvd face, 
like a copper vessel newly tinned. 
He is mixing up in a tremulous note, 
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with an eager bloodshot eye, acensa- 
tionSf apologies, statements, rcsei'va* 
tions, and appeals, till his voice 
soonds on my ear as I tvrite like a 
distant waterfall." 

“ ♦ * * and * * * have boon 
together on the visitation for three 
weeks. They have neitlier broken 
bread nor spoken together, nor, I 
believe, seen one aiiotiier. a 

mistake our Oxford and Cambridge 
a{>ostolic missionaries fell into Mlien 
they made Chrisiiaiihy a stem 
haughty thing! Tliluk of St Paul 
with a full-hiown >vig, deep sliovel- 
hat, apron, round belly, double chin, 
deep cougli, stem eye, rough voice, 
and iniperhuis manner, drinking j»ort- 
wine, and Isiyiugdo\Mi the la^^ us to 
the iH'st way of escaping the obsen a- 
tion of the Curates' Kesidence Act !*’ 
ThcArcluleacim hiinsclfwas not itli- 
out a little vanity, however, on llie sub¬ 
ject of his sermons, and once received 
a quiet hit from Constable on the 'sub¬ 
ject. Having preached an ohl •'cr- 
mon once, (wliich lie was not aware 
that Constable had lieard before.) lie 
asked him how he liked it. “ Verv* 
much indeed, Fisher." r<*j>Jied Con¬ 
stable ; “ / always did hhe that .ser¬ 
mon." 

Like most men of original miud. 
Constable had a veiy juht and manly 
taste in other matters besides paint¬ 
ing. lie read but few' poets, hut 
he read these w ith understanding 
and lieartv enjoyment. To arou.'.e 
hi.s attention, it was necessary that 
they should Iw* original and vigorous. 
For the mere artlbtic skill or eulti- 
vated taste displayed by .some of the 
jKJpular poets of the day, he bad no 
sympathy. Of I^Iilman, for instance, 
he writes: “ It is singular that I 
happened to speak of Milroan. No 
doubt be is*lcarued, hut it is nnt fair 
to enatmher literature. The W'orld is 
full enough of what ha.s been already 
done; and as in the art there is plenty 
of fine painting, but veiy few good 
pictures, 80 in poetry' there is plenty 
of fine wTiting, and 1 am told his is 
such, and, as you say, gorgeous, hut it 
can be compared, ^hahspeare can¬ 
not^ nor liums^ nor Claude,, nor Jittys- 
dad; and it has taken me twenty years 
to find this out." It was on this prin- 
ci^e that he classed together Dutch 
and Italian art—Clande and Ostade, 
Titian and Bnysdacl. For, different 


as their modes of execution were, 
they fulfilled his prime condition of 
iinvingfuruLslied llie world with some¬ 
thing sclf-eoMsislent, independent, 
aud original. “K\cry truly original 
])iotiirc," he would say', “is a sepa¬ 
rate study, and governed by laws of 
its o>vn ; so that wliat is right in one. 
would be often literally wrong if 
transferred to another.*’ 

It may' he anticijialed that (’on- 
stable, wliohad iiohalf o]>tiiiunson any 
subject, would know hi.s own worth, 
and rate liiiwself at liis <Iue value. To 
his frieml Fi.';lier he does not hesitate 
to praise hi< own pictures with a 
nntvvU' that is amusing, but whieh 
was in harmony with his general se¬ 
verity and dislike of ad'eelution. He 
would not even }iir<*ct a fal<emode'«ty. 
but spoke of his own ]ierform!inees ns 
he would have ilmie of tlnwe of othns. 
“My L(Kk." he says in one^of hi.s 
letter.'*, “ i< now the ea>el: it is 
sihery, windy, ami delicious—all 
health, and the ab.oeiur rd any thing 
stagnant, ami is womlerftilly got to¬ 
gether. The pritit will Im wry tine.*’ 
“ My ih'W ])ictm'c‘ of SalUlmry,’* he 
wiiie> in anotlu'r, “ i'^ \ery beautiful ; 
but when 1 thus speak of my picture", 
rtmiemhcr il i-^ you. and only in 
C4»mjKiri>on \\ith my>elf.*’ Mr I.c.dic 
mentions th:»i ho had retained thes<- 
and similar clfushms rontrarv to the 
advice of one with whose opinion on 
other points in* generally eoim idetl. 
He ha" gucsse<l rightly: for, tviihout 
such re>elation.**, weshouhl be but im- 
l)erfeolly aequaiuttd with the man. 
He adds with initli. “The utterance 
of a man’s real b'cling.s is more in- 
ti'resting, though it may’ hu\e less *»f 
dignity thau belongs to a nniforni 
silciiee on the subjeef of .self; while 
tliu vanity is often no greater in the. 
one ease than in the oilier.*’ 

Of his tender, domestic, aflcctionatc 
disposition, almost evf'ry bdtnr in this 
volume exInbits jiroofs. >Ve cannot 
better illustrate this than by quoting 
.some pa.ssages from his letters to 
his M'ifo while on a visit to Sir 
(ieorge nc'auinont at Cole-Urton: 
while these letters exhibit one of the 
most delightful pictures of the coun¬ 
try life of an aecomplished gentle¬ 
man, ail excellent artist, and a kind 
patron. It is true, that between Sir 
Oeorge and (youstablc not a few dif¬ 
ferences in point of taste existed; the 
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barouct was rather an ingenious 
eclectic than an original painter; his 
natural belief was» that beyond the 
pale of Claude and Wilson, an artist’s 
salvation was at least doubtful; but 
he was too accomplished, too keen- 
siHited an observer not to be shaken 
in”liii^ tlnH>ries by the sight of high 
and original art, and too liberal not 
to adiuil at last—as Toby did in the 
ease of the fly—that the world was 
wide enough for bfdli. 

** To Mub Constable. 

ywrmber ’Jd .—The weather has 
been bad; but T do not at all regret 
beinv; funlitied to this house. The mail 
did not arrive yesterday till many hours 
after the time, owing to some trees be¬ 
ing blown down, and the waters out. 

♦ I am now g«iing to breakfast 
before the Nareissus of Clainh*. How 
enehanting and hoely it is I far, very 
far. .•'nrpa'^sing any (»ther lan»lsi'ai>e I 
ever iieliehl. \\’n{e to me. Ki.ss and 
love my dailings. 1 1 ic»jk* my stay will 
not e.\re«'d this week.'* 

In one of !jis letters frotn C *le* 
()rU»n to hi.s wife, Constable .•‘iiys 

“ Sir <iet»rge ri>i's at seven, walks in 
the garden before breakfast, ajid rides 
out about two - fair or tViul. "NVeha'e 
had bn akfa-'* at half-pn.st eight; imt 
!'>-tlay wo began at tlie wintov hour — 
nine. tVe do not quit the breakfast- 
lable direetly, but chat a liltle about 
the pietures in the room. We tlu-n go 
to tlie painting-room, anil Sir Georg<» 
most manfully sets to work, and I by 
Ills side. At two. the horses are brought 
to the door. I have had an opportn- 
nitv of seeing the ruins of Ashbv, the 
mountain .stream and rocks (such Ever- 
dirigensl) at Craee-Dieu, and an fid 
consent there Eord Ferrers*—a grand 
but melancholy s}iot. At dinner wt* do 
not sit long; Lady Eeuunioiit read.s the 
newspajier (the JleraUl) to us: and 
then to the drawing-room to tea; and 
after that eonie.s a great treat. I am 
furnished with some portfolios, full of 
beautiful drawings or prims; and Sir 
George reads a play in a mamier the 
most delightful. On Saturday evening 
it was, ‘As You Like Itj’ and 1 never 
heard tho ‘ seven ages * so admirahlv 
read before. Last evening, Sunday, he 
read a sermon, and a good deal of 
‘Wordsworth's ‘ Excursion.’ Some of 
the landscape descriptions in it arc very 


beautiful. About nine, the servant 
comes in with a little fruit and a decan¬ 
ter of water j and at eleven we go to 
bod. I always find a fire in my room, 
and make out about an hour longer, as 
I have every tiling there—writing-desk, 
&e.—and I grudge a moment’s unne¬ 
cessary sleep in this place. You w'ould 
laugh to see my bod-room, I hare 
dragged so many things into it—books, 
portfolios, prints, canvasses, pictures, 
&c.*’ 

“ November 9.—How glad I was, my 
dear love, to receive vour last kind let- 
ter, giving a good account of yourself 
ami our dear babies. * ♦ * No¬ 

thing shall, I hope, prevent my seeing 
Aou tills week; indeed I am quite ncr- 
> uus about my absence, and shall soon 
begin to feel alarmed about the Exhibi¬ 
tion. * v • I do not wonder at 
your being jealous of Claude. If any 
thing could come betw’een our love, it 

him. I am fast advancing a beauti¬ 
ful little copy of bis study from nature 
of a little g^o^e seenc. If you, my 
dearest lotc, will be so good as to make 
V ourself happy w ithout me fur thix week, 
it will, I hope, be long before we part 
again. Hut, believe me, I 2 >hall be the 
better for thi.s vi.«it as long as I live. 
Sir Heorge is never angr>, or pettish, 
or peevish, and though he loves paint¬ 
ing so much, it docs not harass him. 
You will like me a great deal better 
than jioii did. To-morrow Southey is 
euining with his wife and daughter. I 
know you would be sorry if I were not 
to stay .'Old meet him, he is such a friend 
of Go«>eh*s; biitthe Claudes, the Claudes, 
are all, all, I can think of here. * * 

The w eallier is so bad that I can scarcely 
see out of the window, but Friday was 
lovely. I shall hardly bo able to make 
you a .sketch of the house, but I shall 
bring you much, though in little com- 
pa.ss, to show you. * * * Thurs¬ 

day was Sir George's birth-day. Six¬ 
ty-nine, and tnarriod ^lost half a 
4‘entury. The ser\ants had a ball, and 
I was lulled to sleep by a fiddle.’* 

“ A'oivm^r IR_My dearest lore, ' ♦ 

♦ ♦ T was ^cry glad to hear a very 
nice account of you and my dear babies. 

• * * I .shall finish my little Claude 

on Thiirsilay: and (hen I shall have 
Bomotliing to do to some of Sir George's 
pictures, tliat will take a day or two 
more, and then home. « « ♦ ir 

sent you a hasty sliabby line by Southey, 
but all tliat morning I had been en¬ 
gaged onalittle sketch in Miss Southey's 
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album of this bousoy which pleased 
all parties here very miicb. Sir 
George is loath to part witJi me. He 
would have me pass Christmas uith 
him^ and has named a small commission 
which he uishetl me to execute here; 
but 1 liave declined it, as I ant dosiroiw 
to return. Sir George is very kind, 
and I have no doubt meant tlvi.- little 
picture to pay my expenses. 1 li:i\e 
worked so Jiurd in tbe luiuso, tJiat I 
never went out of the d«>or last woi‘k, 
so that I am getting quite nerMuts.. 
Hut 1 am sure my vi>it hert* will be ulti¬ 
mately of tlip greatest aiUanfagc tt» me. 
and I could not be belter employed to 
the advantage <*f all «»f us. by its making 
me so much mere of ait artist. * * • 

The breakfast bell rings. 1 now liasten 
to iinisb, as tlte hoy >vaUs. I roally think 
seeing the habits of this house will he of 
service to me as long as 1 live. JiM-ry 
thing so punetiitil. Sir George ne\er 
looks into his paiuting-romu on a Sun- 
<Iay. nor trusts himself with a jiorlfoUo. 
Never is impatient. Always rides or 
walk> for an hour or tw n, at two <**th>ek ; 
so will 1 with you, if it is only into tiie 
square. I amuse iu\self, every evening, 
making sketches from Sir <M‘orge's 
drawings about Dedham. &'e. I could 
not C'lrry all Ills sketch-books. ♦ ♦ 

1 wish I had not cut myself nut so much 
to do here; but I was greedy with the 
Claudes.'' 

In hi.s next letter to his wife, Con¬ 
stable deplore*; ilie facility with which 
he allowed hN time to be consumed 
by lounger,s in Ills painting-rooin—an 
evil his good-nalnix* to the last en¬ 
tailed on him. ilrs Constable in one 
of her letters had sahl:—“ .Mr * * * ^ 
was here nearly an hour on rialurday, 
reading the pa]H;r and talking to him¬ 
self. i hope you will not admit him 
fio often. Air « ♦ * another lounger, 

ha.s been here once or twice.” 

« 

" CoU'-Orlon Hall, Novfsmbtr 21st.—- 
My dearest love, I am a.s heartsick as 
ever you can be at my long abaenco 
from you, and all uur dear darlings, hut 
which ia now fast drawing to a close. 
In fact, my greediness for pictures made 
me cut out for myself much more work 
than 1 ought to have undertaken at this 
time. One of the Claudes would have 
been all that I wanted; but I could not 
get at that first, and 1 had been hero a 
fortnight before I began it. To-day it 
will be done, with perhaps a little touch 
on Saturday morning. 1 have then an 


old picture to iiii up some holes in. Hut 
I fi>ar i shall not be able to get away on 
Saturday, though I hope notliing shall 
pn-vont me on Monday. I can h.vrdly 
belio e J have not seen yon,or my l^abel, 
or iny Charley, for five weeks. Yester¬ 
day there was another very high wind, 
.'ind such a splendid ovoiiing as I never 
liol'ore beheld at thtii tinn' of the y<ar. 
M'a.-. it fco with Yi>n f }lt:t in bfniilou 
nothing is to l«* .seen, worlli se<*ing, in 
the SATOKAJ. way. 

“ I ccrtutiiU will not allow of vnrh 

serious interruptions ns 1 used do, 

from people wh«» devour my time, ln’ain-^, 

and every thing I'Nc. Sir l»e«»rge say-, 

it is, quit «• .Noriou-. aiul alariiiiiig l.et m«* 

have a letter on Siinil.tv. mv la-l dav 

• « • 

hen*, as I want lo he math* eomfortahJe 

on my journey, wlueh will he Uu>g and 

tiresome, and 1 shall he very nervjtu-, a** 

1 gel near home ; thejelore, pr.^y let me 

have.I good acnuint of vou all I he. 

lieve some gn-al f«*lks are coming her*- 

in Iteeomber, which .''ir <I('<*rg(* dr*‘ad-v. 

us they -<» niiieh intt-rtV-ro with hi-. 

4 

jminting habit-,: for no arti.-t I'an le 
fonder of the art.” 

'* Surfmhi!''2'<ih, — Mv very deare^t 
lovi-. I Impe iiotliiiig v>»ll pti\eiil my 
l«*avjn«.* tin-, p!a<'e t<i morrow afu-rnonii, 
and that I shall have vou in utv arms on 
rinirxby morning, and my babies; On. 
di*ar I how glad 1 shall he, I feej that 
1 h:«s'e htHUi at s( uooi., ami can oitiv 
lM»pe that my bmg uhsonee from voij 
may nltimately he to my great .and last¬ 
ing inqirivvement as an artist, and indeed 
in evt-rv thing. If von h.av c anv fnemN 
staying vvith you. I beg vou will dt-'mis' 
them before mv arrival.” 

\Vc have alrendy said we luivc no 
intention of going thi'iHigli the meagre’ 
ht the life of Constable. He 
was ( Iceted an AcadeinU ian in IS 2 !), 
after the deatli of his wile, which iO(»k 
place the year before. Almli :is he 
wa.s jdeasod at the jittainnieiit of Ihe 
honour, lie ctmldnot help .saving, “ it 
has lM‘cn delnyed till 1 ain solitary 
ami cannot jin]mrt it.” He cntihl not 
athl vvith Jolin.soii, ^ until 1 am ftnotrn 
and «h> lud iranl it for probably no 
painter of Cf|nal gciiiu.s wa.s at tliat 
time less generally known in his own 
country. Two day’s before, ht* writes, 
“ 1 Iiavt! jn.st received a commission 
to paint a wnmaid for a Kirjn to an inn 
in Warvvickshirc’ This is encoura¬ 
ging, and afl'ords no small sol.aco niter 
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my previous labours on landscape for 

twenty years.*’ 

Ills death took place in 

“ On Tliursiluy the 30th of March, 1 
met him at a fjotieral assembly of the 
Academy; ami a.-* the ni^ld, tltough very 
old, was liar, he ^^alked a ^reat part of 
the May home uitli me. 'I'iif most Irl- 
lliii'* oeeiirrenee-h of that eveuinji re¬ 
main on my memory. As we proee<‘(led 
.'lon^ ONforil Street, lit* heard a child 
«ry <*n the oj>j) 0 ',ite si«le of the way: 
Ihe "riefft of childhood never failed to 
;;rr(M hi> attention, and he crossed o\er 
to a litth* hcif'/in* oi,-! w])., had hurt tier 
l.nr-e; he <;ave Iter a shiiliri;' and some 
kind word-;, which, liv stoppltu* h<*r 
f*>ars. sliouf'd that tlie liurt nas not \erv 
serious, and ue contiimed our walk. 
Some p«‘eiudury his'^es he hail lately met 
V. ilh ihid dis|!irhi‘d him, lint more be- 
ause they uivulved him with perslm^ 
disposed to take ailvantane of his j^ood 
I'eelin"-', th.m from their aimmiit. Ilo 
•pedve of I h« se with-soine «|e>;ree of irri¬ 
tation, lint tviriied to mme a'.i»'eeat)le 
siil<ieeis. and we parted at the wc't end 
ef tKnird Street, laui^hili;;. 1 never 
•aN\ him a^anv alivi*. 

*• 'Mie whole <d‘ the next day he was 
hosilv I'lli.i^ed linishm;:; his pii-tnre of 

\rnndel Mill and Castle. One or two 
of liU friends who ealleil on him saw 
'hat he ttSLs lint well, 1ml the\ attrihu- 
ti-d thi > to (‘oidiiiemeiit and ansiet v n ith 

•r 

hisj'ieture, wliieh was to ;;o in a few 
da\.s to tile r.viiiliitinn. In tlie eteiniio* 
he unlkod on( for a shoi't linn* on a 
eharitahh' errand <*onm'eted wiih tlu* 
Artists' lh‘iie\'o!(>nt I'lind. lie return- 
<’(1 about niiu* o'clock, tile a hearty sup¬ 
per, ami, ft'cliiii; ihllt>, had hi.s be-l 
narmed—alii\ury he rarely indulged in. 
It wa.s his eustom to reuvl in boil ; be¬ 
tween ten and eleien he had read him¬ 
self to sleep, and his candle, as itsual, 
was reniovetl by a servant Soon after 
this, his eldest son, who Imd l«*en at tin* 
theatre, returne.l lionie, ami, while pro- 
]iarin'( for bed in the next room, his fa¬ 
ther awoke in ;rreal pain, and called to 
him. So little was ('onstulilu ubirmcd, 
however, that he at first refn.<ed to semi 
for medical assistance, lie took some 


rhubarb and maj^csia, which produced 
sickness, and he drank copiously of warm 
water, w*hich occasioned vomiting; but 
the pain increasing, he desired That Mr 
iVlichole, his near neighbour, should he 
sent for, who very .soon attended. Tn 
the mean time Constable had fainted, 
his son .supposing he hud fallen asleep. 
Mr Mic'hcle instantly ordered some 
brandy to be brought; the bed-room 
of Ihe patient w.is at the top* of the 
house, the servant had to rundown-stairs 
for it, and liefure it could be procured 
life was extinct; and within iialf an 
hour of the lirst attack of pain, 

A pQft.niort*’Ui invc.stigatlon was 
made by Professor Partridge, in the 
preseueo of Mr (ioorge Young and Air 
Michele, but, strange to say, the ex¬ 
treme pain Constable had suffered could 
only be traced to indigestwni; no indi¬ 
cations of <H^ease were any where dis¬ 
covered, suflicient, in the opinion of 
those gentlemen, to have produced at 
llmt lime a fatal result. Air Michele, 
in a letter to me, describing all he liad 
wiinesved, says, * It is barely possibh* 
that the* prom[)t application of a stimu¬ 
lant miglit have sustained the vital prin¬ 
ciple, and induced reaction in the func- 
tbms necessary to the maintenance of 
life.* 

*• Constable 8 eldest sonw’aspreventc<l 
fiHim atteruliiig the funeral by an ill- 
iio<s brought on by the painful excite¬ 
ment he had sulVored ; but the two 
lirothers of the deceased, and a few of 
his most intiinutr friends, followed th«* 
bi‘dy to IIaiii]istead,^ where some of 
the gentlemen residing there*, who had 
kui'wn (’onslahle, voluntarily joined the 
priicession in the churchyard. The 
xanlt which contained the remains of 
his wife was opened, ho was laid by her 
side, and the inscription x>hieh he had 
placed on the tablet over it, 

‘ Klirxi' (jii.xin tcniil e filo peiutct 
T/«irf7«ift >fi i*i7d nifirime ^rn>1etl' 

might will be applied to tho loss his 
fatnilv and friends had now sustained. 
The funeral service was read by one of 
those friends, the llev. T. .l.'Judkin, 
whose tears fell fast on the book os he 
stood by the tomb.** 


* ** 1- cannot but recall here a passage in a letter to Mr Fisher, written by 
Constable nearly ten years before his death, In which, after speaking of haring 
removed hi.H family to Hampstead, ho says, * I could gladly exclaim, here let me 
take my everlasting rest! * *' 
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MAHMOOP the GllAZXAVinK. 

Bt B. 


1 . 

Hail to the morn that roigneth 
Where KAKr,t ^ince time begun 
Allah’s eternal sentinel, 

Keeps watch upon the Sun ; 

And through tlie realms of heaven, 
From his cohl »lw olling-plac-t', 
Beholds tlie bright Archangel 
Fur ever face to face! 

Kafi' smiles-—the loosen d morning 
f)n Asia-is nufarr i! 

SiiiilJ flashes free, and rolls a sea 
Of amber d'lwn the norhl! 

Lo ! Imw the purple thickets 
And arlhujr-' of Caslimere 
Beneath the kindling lustn* 

A rosier radianee near! 

Hail ty the mighty Morning 
That, odori»u.-.ly co«»l. 

Comes down the nutmeg-gardens 

And plum-groves of Caboul! 


• One of the greatest and m(*st meinoi-alilo r*f the Turkish prituvs was Mahm«n»(! 
the GhaznavUlo, who reigned in tin* ea-lern pro\iuc<s r»r A B. logs. 

His father, Sehaetagi, arose from the (•onditi»*n of a slave to tlie command of the 
city and province of Chazna. In ilie fall of the <|yna-*fs 'd* the Sainmaniil* s. the 
fortune of Mahm<»od was confirmed Fur him the lith* of suhnn NigTiilNiiijr Aov/ 
and was first invented, and his kingdom was iod.n-ge<I from 'ri-an-oxi.iiia 

to the neighbourhootl of Ispahan, friun the shores of the Ca-pian to the iiionlli of 
the Indus. The prowess and inagnificeiiee of Malunood, his tw-Kt. i-\po<lifioTis 
into Hindustan, and the Jody war-* he v»aged against tlie ithd-wor-htp of that 
country, in one of wlileh he desiroved an iinagi- »»f peeuh.ir sanctify at |)»n or Pii 
iaGnzerat. and carried off the gates of Soinnauth. ‘So reeently, once more, heconje 
a trophy of triumph and defeat.) the vast freaMires amass*-1 in In** campaigns, and 
the extent and greatness of the <Jha/ua\i<le <-inpire. ija\e uhvay.s been f.ivouri e 
fiubject.s with Eastern hislorian.s 'J he mstan *e of his ju'-liee r«*e<irded in the 
verses, i.s given by Gibbon, from who*«c luslory this not** is ehierty Liken 

Ghaxna, from being lhe f mjtnriiiin of India, and the rat-iropolis of a vast domin- 
•inn, had almost shrunk from the eye of thtj geograpln-r, tintil, un<ler the inoditii-d 
appellation of Ghi/ni, it again emrrgiMl int** imporUiiK-e in our Affgban war. A 
curious crowd*of associations is sugg«.-sled by ll»> fact, that the t**wn which gave ii.s 
name to a dynasty that shook the bucct^ort. of Mahomet on their thrones. m*w eon- 

fers the dignity of Baron on a natiNe of one of the obscurtsf villages in Ireland_ 

Lord Keane of Ghizni, and of Cappoquin in the county of Waterford. 

t Kaff of late year.s is considered to have been more a ereati«»n of F-aslern 
mythology, than a genuine incontestable mountain. Its position is supposed 
to be at the highest point of the great Hindoo-Kitsh rang*-. Such was its jistonidi- 
ing altitude, that, gays I)*Herbelot, “ vous trouvez souvent dans leurs unriens 
Hvrea, pour exprimer le lever du soleil, e^ttc fa^on de parler, aumtot *;«« cet astre 
pafiH $UT la cims du Afont C‘\f, ie mondefui ^ela.ir^ df sot iumiV-re i dt* memo pour 
comprendre toute Fetendue de la terre et de Feau, ils disent JJcpuiJt Cufd Oif— 
c*ett a dire, d’une de ses extremites a Fautre.” 

t The name of Sind, Attok, or Indus, is applied indifFon-.lUy to the mighty 
itreara tliat forma the western boundary of llindostan. 
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Cold ’mid the dawn, o’er Giiazna, 

The rivaird moon rctir(*s; 

As on the city sjiread !m‘1ow. 

Far through lljc sky’s transjmrGnt glow, 

A himdrecl gold-roofd temples throw 
Their crescents’ sparkling fires. ' 


II. 

The Imam's cr}' in (lhazna 
Has died upon tlic air, 

And day’s great life begins to throng 
Each stately street and square. 

The loose-robed, turban'd merchants— 

The fnr-< Iad mountaineers— 

The chiefs’ brocaded clejihants— 

The Knrdmaiis’ gi oup of spears— 

(irave men brneatli the awning 
Of every gay bazar 
Hanging their costly merchandise, 

Shawl, gem. and glittering jar— 

The outworn files nrri\ing 
Of some >ast C!aravan, 

AVith du^ky men and caiinds tall, 

liefore the crowded khan ;— 

All that fill' kingly eilie?, 

AVith tr.'ifiic, t^eahh. and din, 

Kcsoiinds. iinpciiul (ihazna. 

This morn ihy walls within. 

III. 

AH praise to the Fiv't Sultan, 

M vnM<M«i» 1IIK (iriAzvAvinE ! 

Ilis fain<‘ be like the flnnanieiit, 

As nioveU'" and a< wide! 

M vnMOon. who saw before liira 
Fugoda’d Ibainalt fall— 

TweUe times lie swept the orient earth 
From Jbigdad to JJengal; 

Twelve times amid their Steppes of ice 
He smote each (lohlcn Horde*— 

Hound the Sttulh's stiltry isles twelve times 
His ships rt•si^t^e^s i>«>ur*d : 

Maiimooo— his tomb in Olinzna 
For many an age shall show 
The mighty m.uc w ith which he laid 
Di’N hidofuis idol low. 

True soldier of the Frophet! 

From SomiiatithV gorgeons shrine 

He tore the gates of sandal-wood, 

The carven gate.s divine; 

Ho hung them vow’d, in Ohazna, 

To Allah’s blest renown— 


* Tlie tribes of savage warriors inhabiting the Kipchak, or table-land of Tar¬ 
tary, have been distinguished by tlie name of the Golden Hordes. Tli*>re b .*1 
magnificent lyric on their Battle-charge, by Dr Croly, in the Fritndthip'i 0£cr- 
ing for 1834. 
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Trophies of endless sway they tower, 
For unto earth’s remotest hour 
What boastful man may hope the power 
Again to take them down ? 


IV. 

All praise to the Fii'st Sultan, 
iMahniocKl the (Jhaznnvidc! 

His wars are o’er, but not the more 
Ills sovereign earos sukside : 

From morn to noontide daily 
111 his superb Divan 
lie .sits disjionsing justice 
Atik(* to man anil man. 

■\\’hat thougli earth heaves bonenth him 
Willi ingnt, gem, and um, 

'i'hougii in his halls a tliousami throne." 

Of van(|uisird monairhs burn; 
Tlkaigli at liis footstool ever 
Four hundivd princes stay: 

Though in lit" jasper ve>tlbub*s 
• Four Imiulred blriodhounds bay— 
Kaeli prince's sabre hal'ted 
With the carbuncle’s gem, 

Eacli blotKlln»iiml'.s eollar fa"hion’d 
From a rajah's diadein?— 

Tliougli none may live iK'holdiiig 
Till- anger of his brow. 

Vet liis justice omt >hmeth 
To the lofty and the low ; 

OVr bis maiiy-natiou’d empire 
Shines his justice far and Hide— 

All praise to the 1‘irst Sultan, 

^lahmood the (llmziuniib*! 


The mom to notm is melting 
<)n fJhazua’n golden domes : 

Fj-oni the liivan the .suppliant crowd, 

The poor, the potent, and the proml, 

Who sought its grace with laces kiw'd, 
IlaM^ parted for their homes. 

Alrejuly Sultan Mahinoort 
Has risen from hi.s throne. 

When at the Hall’s far iiortal 
Stands a Stranger all alone,— 

A man in humble vcstuix?, 

But with a haughty eye ; 

And he call.«? alond, with the steadfast voice 

Of one prepared to die— 

“ Sultan ! the Wrong’d and Trampled 
Lacks time to worship thee, 

Stand forth, and an.swcr to my charge, 

Son of Scbactagi! 

Stand forth 1”- 

The brief ainazcmcnt 
Whicli shook that hall has fled— 

Is'ext moment fifty falchions 
Flash round the madman's head, 


fSopt. 
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And fifty slaves are waiting 
Their sovereign’s gl^ce to slay; 

But dread Mahinood, with hand ujiraiscd, 
JIas waved their swords away. 

Ouco more stands free the Stranger, 

Oucc more resounds his call— 

Ho I forth, Mahmood! and hear mo, 
Then siny me in thy hall. 

From Oxus to the Ocean 
Thy standards are unfurl’d, 

Thy treasury-bolts are bursting 
"With tlie ])luDdcr of the world— 

The mauls of soft Ilindostaii, 

'’J’he vines by Y(mien*s Sea, 

But bloom to nurse the passions 
Of thy savage soldiery. 

Y et not for them sulKceth 

The Captive or the Vine, 

If in thy peaceful subjects’ homes 
They cannot play the swine. 

Since on my native (iitazna 
Tliy smile of favour fell, 

IIow its Mood, and toil, and treasure 
Have been thine, thou knowest well! 

Its Fiercest swell thine armi(‘s, 

Its Fairest serve thy throne, 

But in return hast thou not sworn 
Onr h*'nrihsi should be onr own ? 

Tliat each man's private dwelling. 

And each man's spnu'>e and <hiid, 
Should from thy uiiglilicst Satrap 
Be safe and uiidetiled V 
Just Allah 1—hear how Mahmood 
Ilis kingly uafli maintains !— 

Amid the suburbs far away 
1 deemed secure iny duelling lay, 

Yet !i<‘w two nights my lone Serai 
A > illain's step i»rofanes. 
hly bride is enrsed with beauty, 

He comes at midnight hour, 

A giant form for rapine made, 

In harness of thy guards anay'd, 

And, with main dint of blow and blade, 

He drives me from licr bow'r, 

And bars and holds my dwelling 
rmil the dawning gray— 

Then, ere the light his face can smite, 

The felon slinks away. 

Such IB the household safety 
We owe to thiue and thee :— 

Thou’st heard me first, do now thy worst. 
Son of Sebactagi 1 ” 

VT, 

What tongue may tell the terror 
That thrill’d tliat chamber wide, 

While thus the Dust beneath hia feet 
Reviled tlie Ghaziia\ndc 1 
The liateucrs^ breath suspended, 

They wait but for a word. 

To sweep away the worm that frets 
T)ie pathway of their LfOrd. 
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But Mahmood makes no signal; 

Snrprlse at fii’st subdued, 

Tliou shame and aiijjer sin-iird by turns 
To root Ijuu w lien* he stood. 

But as the talc proceeded, 

Some deadlier passion's hue, 

Now flushing dark, now fading wan, 

Across bis fi»rehead flew. 

And when those daring accents 
Had died upon Ids ear, 

He sat liiiii down in reverie 
I'pon the miisiuid near. 

And in Ids robe he shrouded 
For a space, his dreadful brow; 

Then strongly, sternly, rose and spoke 
To the Stranger far below— 

“ At once, depart!—in .''ilence ;— 

And at the niuinent when 
The S]>oilt*r set ks thy ilwelUng next, 

He with I's here again.” 

YIU 

Three days the donn‘.> of (ihazna 
Have gilded Aulunin'i) .•ikv — 

Three inooulebS nights of Autumn 
Ilato slowly glided by. 

And now' the fourth deep midnight 
Is black u]Kni the tow ii, 

When from the jNila< e-p«>i tal.<, led 
By that grim Stranger at their head, 

A troop, all silent a.s the dead. 

With spears, and torciie.> lla>liing red, 

Wind toward-^ the .suhiirb< down. 

On foot thev march, uiid niiduiust 
Mahmoud the (Iha/navide 
Is marching there, lii-s kingly air 
Ahnt: not laid asldi*. 

In his fez no ruby blazoth. 

No diumuiids da^p hi'* vest; 

But a light as red is in his eye, 

As reslle.«.=i in Ids l>rea.?t. 

And none who last beheld him 
In Lia’superb Dlvnii 

Would deem three days could cause his cheek 
To look bo Hiiiik and wan. 

The gates arc jiass'd in .sileie'c, 

They march with noiseless stride, 

’Till before a lample.ss dwelling 
Stopp’d their grim and sullen guide. 

In a little grove of cypress, 

From the city-w alls remote, 

It darkling stood :—IIo faced Mahmood, 

And pointed to the siKit. 

The Sultan paused one moment 
To case bis kaftan’s baud, 

• That on his breast too tightly prest, 

Then motion’d with his hand :— 

“ My mace I —put out the torches— 

Watch well that none may flee: 

Kow, force the door, and shut me in, 

And leave the rest to me.” 


[Sojit. 
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He spoke, 'twaa done; the wicket 
Swung wide—then closed aguiu: 

VVitliiD htaiid Muhniood, >»ight, and Lnst- 
Wilhuut, Ills wiKcliiug mcu. 

Tlieir w atch was short—a struggle— 

A sulh‘!i sound—a groan— 

A broalliluss interval—and forth 
The Sultan comes alone. 

Xoiic tliruugli the jutchy darkness 
flight look upon his face. 

But thcy./«/^ the storni that shook him 
As lie leaiiM upon that mace. 

Back IVotn his hiow the turboosh 
Jli* ptishM—then calniiy said, 

“ Ue-li;:ht the torchcN—ciitcr there, 

And bring me huiii the dead.’’ 

'riii'v light tin* torches. <‘nler. 

And bring him forth the dead— 

A man of stalwart breadth and bone, 

A \var•(^oak round him sj)rcad. 

Kuil on the face the torches 

Flash out-n .'iidtlen ciy 

(And those who heard it ne’er will lose 
Its echo till they die.) 

A sudden cry escapeth 

MahnnK.irs unguarded lips, 

A cry as itf a sutlcriug soul 
lU‘de<*m‘d from Hell’s eclipse. 

(di, Allah ' giacious Allah I 

I'hv *:ervsiiif luulh \\(»n 

* • 

'J'his bk*s.**ing to a lathers heart, 

Tis not—'lis Nici my son ! 

Fly 1—tell my HO in tihazna;— 

Belbre the nisrlii !«• done 
Let lighUMl .shrine ami blazing street 
Proclaim *tis nut my s(»n ! 

’dV not Massoud, tlie wayward, 

AVho tint's the J^aw delied, 

Yet I deem'd that none but my only sou 
Dared .sot my oaili aside : 

'I'hough my frame grew faint from fasting, 
Tlunigh my soul with grief grew wild, 
rpoit this spot I would have wrought 
Stem justice on my child. 

I wrought the deed in darkness, 

For fear a single ray 
Should light his fact*, and from this heart 
IMcad the l\>or Man's cause away. 

Great Allah secs uprightly 

I strive my course to run, 

And thus rewards his seiwant- 

This dead is not my son ! ” 

vm 

Thus, through his reign of glory, 

Shone his justick far and wide ; 

All praise to the First Sultan, 

Maumood the Guaznavide 
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" Haro I not In my time beard Hone roar ? 
llnve 1 not beard tho eoa, puft up wKh wind. 

Rage like au angry boar chafed wllL awoat ? 

Hc^e 1 not heard great ordnance in the field* 

And Heaven’s. artiller>- thunder in the «kie« ? 

Have I not in the pitched battle luvird 

Loud ’larume, neighing stetMla, and trumpets clang ? ” 

8iiAuarii\RR, 


Change is tlie inastiM’-spirit of 
Euro])C, as j)L*rmaueufy is ol‘ Asia. 
Thft contrast is in the iiaiuro of tliiiif's. 
llowcvcr tile caprice, the jicuius, or 
the necessities, of the sitter on the 
throne may attempt to impress per- 
inauoiicy on the habits of tlie W eat, 
or mutability on those of the Kast, 
Jiis success must be but partial, in 
Europe we have a iieqietuul move¬ 
ment of mauls, a moral ocean, to 
which tides and cnrreuls are au opera¬ 
tion of nature, ilut ilie Ciuspian or 
the Eiixine is not more dclined by its 
limits of rock and momuain, or more 
inexorably separated from the j;eueral 
iuliux of the waters whieh roll round 
Ihc world, than the Asiatic miml is 
from follow inj( the five cmir-e. and 
shariu" tin* bold and .•'tormy imiuN a- 
tions, of Europe. 

But the most rapid and total ch.ingo 
witliin human memory, was tlie one 
which »%as iu*w before my eye. I 
felt as t-ome of the old alchymists 
mi;'!!! ♦eel in their laboratories, with 
all their crucibles lieaiiiij^, all tiieir 
alembics boilinj', all their <trau"e 
materials in full eflerveseeucc; and 
their eyes fixed in doubt, and per¬ 
haps in awe, on the iiowerful and 
hazardous ))roducts about to result 
from combpiations untried before, 
and amalgams which might shatter 
the roof above their heads, or ex¬ 
tinguish their existence by a bla.st of 
poison. 

I had left Paris a Democracy. I 
found it a Despotism. 1 had left it a 
melancholy prey to the multitude; a 
startling scene of alternate fuiy* and 
dejection; of cries for revenge, and 
sapplicatiousfor bread; of the tyranny 
of the mob, and the misery of the na¬ 
tion. I now funnd it the most strik- 
ingcontrast to that scene of despair; 
the headquarters of a military 


government; the Tiiileries the palace 
of a cou<iUcror; every sound mardai; 
the (*ye dazzled i‘\ei*y wln‘re by the 
spoils of the German and Italian '•(»> e- 
reigiities: the nation flushed villi 
>ierurv. Still, the public a.'.pect ex¬ 
hibited peeuiiai'itic^ whieh intere-ti’d 
me the more, that they ci»nld ne\»'r 
have a]»peured iit older liine<. and 
probably will never return. In tin* 
inid.st of military ^plendoul• tliere 
was a wild, bagganl. and unlijnip> 
character'suiniped on all tl)In„>. 1 he 
streets of the capital had imi \el leli 
the iniiuence ot that im)>eri*(i ta-ie 
which was to render it an iiuju-muI 
city. I -aw the .-.line -haltiTc«l -'ub- 
iirbs, the same (h'e]», narrow, and 
winding streets, the same dL-nial 
hull's; in whieh J had witiies.^ed .-o 
olteii the gathering- of iho arin.-d 
multitude, ami which seeimal made 
for populan ommotion. .Min*:led with 
llio.-e vvihi w n.'ok.s ami gloomy ]»laees 
of refuge, rather than dwelling-, I 
saw', with their amient oniaiiieiils, 
and even with ilieir aniuniul liear- 
ing.s and gilded shield^ and -jieav'; 
not vet entirely defaeeil, the palaces 
of the noblcssc ami blood-royal of 
3'Vauce, the remnants ofiho.se ten cen¬ 
turies of monarchy wliicii had lH*en 
powerful enough to reduc<‘ the in.ld 
trifKis of the Franks to a civilized 
slavciy, and glittiTing enough to 
make them in love with their chains. 
It 1 could have imagined, in the niue- 
leentli ceutiirv', a camp of banditti on 
its most showy scale—a govcnimeiit 
of Coiuloltjeji with its most famous 
captain at its head—<»very where a 
coiii])ilation of anus and spoils, the 
rude habits of the ixjbber combined 
with the pomp of military triumph—1 
should have said that the realization 
was before me. 

Tho Palais Itoyal was still the chief 
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scene of all Parisian vitaUty. Pat the 
mob or^rs were to bo found there no 
more. The walks and cafds were now 
crowded with bold H^ires, opaulctcd 
and embroidered, laughing and talk-' 
ing with the easy air of men who felt 
theinaelvos mnsters, and who evi¬ 
dently regarded every thing ronnd 
them as tlie famishing of a comp. 
The land hail now undergone its thi^ 
stage of that groat s])ell by which 
nations are urged and roused at the 
wiil of a few. The crosier was the 
tirst wand ot the magician, then came 
the sa'plrt*—we were now under the 
siM'tl of the sword. T was delighted 
at tliN fraiist'ormntion of Krauee. from 
the hoirid form of [)opular domination 
to the showy supromaoy of soldier¬ 
ship. It .^tUl had its evils. Ilut the 
guillotine had (li'<appoarod. Savage 
heartb and .sanguinary hands no longer 
nude the la>iH, iiud executed them, 
lii'itead of the gioaus and cxecra- 
lioim. the crio'. of rage and clamours 
of (lexpuir, w hidi once echoed through 
all the streets, I now heard only po- 
inihir bongs and dances, and saw all the 
g<*nuiiieo\ideiieesofthat rejoieiugwith 
which the iiiultitmh* had thrown olftho 
iiiob! deadly of ali tyraimios—its ow u. 

I’lie foreigner siiapes every thing 
into the picturesque, and all Lis pic¬ 
turesque now was military. K\ery 
regiment wliieit pn'«se(i through Paris 
on its w ay Iroin the frontier was re- 
>lewed, in front of the palace, by 
the First Consul; and those review s 
funned the flnest of all military 8pi>c- 
tacles, for each had a character and a 
history of its own.—The regiment 
w liich had stormed the bridge of Lodi; 
the regiment wiiich had headed the 
assault on the U‘te~du~pont at Man¬ 
tua ; the rogimout w*hi<^ hod led the 
march at the passage of the St Ber¬ 
nard ; the regifiumt which had formed 
the advance of Bessaix athUrengo— 

all bad their separate distinctions, and 
wore received with glowing speeches 
and appropriate honours by the chief 
of the state. The iHipular vanity was 
flattered by a perpetual pageant, and 
that pageant wholly diflbreut from the 
tinsel displays of the monarchy: no 
representation of legends, trivial in 
their origin, and ridiculous in their 
memory; bat the revival of transac¬ 
tions in which every man of Elranoe 
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feU almost a personal int«^ 
were the true sourcc&of the new 
tern of nations, and whose living ae^s 
were seen passing, hour after hour, 
befbre the national eyt. All was 
vivid reality, where all bad been false. 
glitter in the days of the ^nrh^s, 
end oil suilcnness and fear in the days 
of the Democracy. reality might 
still be rough and stem, but it was 
substantial, and not without its share 
of the superb; it had the sharpness 
aud weight, and it bad also the shining, 
of the sabre, lint this was not all; 
nothing could be moi'e subtly conse¬ 
cutive than the whole progress of the 
head of the government. In a more 
superstitions age, it might have been 
almost believed that some wizard had 
stiKMl by his cradle, and sung bis 
destiny; or that, like the greatest 
creation of the greatest of dramatists, 
he had been mot in some mountain 
pass, or on some lonely heatli, and 
had heard the weird sisters predicting 
his charmed supremacy. At this pe¬ 
riod be was palpably training the re¬ 
public to the sight of a dictatorship. 
The return of the troops through 
Paris had already accustomed the po- 
jmlace to tho sight of miUtaiy' i>ower, 
'riiti movement of vast masses of 
men by a word, the simplidty of the 
griMt military machine, its direct 
ol>edieuce to the master-hand, and its 
tremendous strength—all were a con¬ 
tinued lesson to the popular mind. 

1 looked on the progress of this lesson 
with infinite interest; for 1 thought 
that I was about to see a new prin¬ 
ciple of government disclosed on the 
broadest scalo^Hepublicanism in its 
most majestic asiiect, giving a new 
development of tho art of ruling men, 
and ombiting a shape of domination 
loftier and more energetic than the 
world had ever yet seen. "Still, 1 was 
aware of the national woaknessea. I 
was not without a strong suspicion of 
the hazard of human advance when 
entrusted to the caprice of any being 
in the form of man, and, above all, to 
a man who had won bis way to 
power by arms. Yet, I thought that 
society had here reached a point of 
division; a ridge, fnta which the 
streams of power naturally took dif¬ 
ferent directions; that the straggles 
of the democracy were but like the 
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boM&g ef those moBsoons which 
maih the distiooUon of seasons in 
Ihe Sast: or the roggedness of those 
regions of rpck and precipice, of roar« 
ing torrent and sunless valley, throngh 
which the Alpine traveller mast toil, 
beiore be can bask in the luxuriance 
of the Italian pl^n. Attached ns l am 
in the highest degree to the principle 
of monarchy, and regarding it as the 
safest anchorage of the state, stili, how 
was 1 to know that moral nature 
might not have her reserves of power, 
as well as physical; that the science 
of government itself might not have 
its undetected secrets, as well as 
the cavcms of the earth; that the 
quiverings and convulsions of society 
at this moment, obvioasly alike beyond 
calculation and control, might not 
be only evidences of the same vast 
agencies at work, whose coanterparts, 
in depths below the human eye. shake 
and rend the soil? Those were the 
days of speculation, and I indulged 
. in them like the rest of the world. 
Every man stood, as the islander of 
the South Sea may stand on bis 
^ore, contempiating the conflict uf 
fire and water, while tlie furnaces of 
the centre are forcing up the island in 
clouds of vapour and gusts of whirl¬ 
wind. All was strange, undefiued, and 
startling. One thing alone seemed 
certain; that the past regime was 
gone, never to return; that a great 
barrier bad suddenly been drop|)ed 
between the two sovereignties; that 
tho living generation stood on the 
dividing pinnacle between the Ian- 
gold vices of the past system and the 
daring, perhaps guilty, energies of the 
system to come. Behind man lay the 
long level of wasted national facnitics, 
emaacnlating superstitions, the grace- 
fid feebleness of a sensual nobility, 
and the Bn)>erb follies of a hanghty 
and yet h^lcss throne. Before him 
rose % realm of boundless extent, hut 
reqairioff frames of vigour, and feel¬ 
ing undismayed by diificnlty, to tra¬ 
verse and subdue;—a horizon of hills 
and elonda, where the gale blew fresh 
and the tenq)est rolled; where novel 
diffindties mnst be met at every step; 
but still where, if we trod at all, 
wa sKut ascend at everv step, where 
svdiy- eieaiing ^ the horizon must 
na a new and more compre* 
hanaive proi|>ect, and where every 


8tmg|le vdth the mdeaea of the soil, 
or the roughness of the elements, must 
enhance the vigour of the nerve that 
encountered them. 

Those wore dreams; yet I had not 
then made due allowance for the 
nature of the foreign mind. 1 was 
yet to learn its al>sence of all sober 
thought; its ready temptation by 
every trivialty of the hour; its de¬ 
mand of extravagant excitement to 
rouse it into action, and its utter 
apathy where its ])ussioii8 were not 
bribed. 1 had imagined a national 
sovereignty, righteous, calm, and 
resolute, trained by the precei>t8 of a 
Miltou and a lx>cke; I tbtiud only 
an Italian despotism, trained by the 
romance of ilousscau and the scepti¬ 
cism of Voltain*. 

Kvery day iu tho capita) now had 
its celebration, and all exhibited the 
taste and talent of the First Consul; 
blit one characteristic fete at length 
woke mo to the true design of tins 
extraordinary man—the inauguration 
of the Ix'gion of Honour. It was the 
first step to the tlironc, and a step of 
incompatible daring ami dexterity; 
it was the virtual restoration of an 
aristocracy, in the prcsenci* of a ]s (ip!e 
who lind raved with the rage of 
frenzy against all titles,’ who had 
tom down the eoats-of-arms from the 
gates of the noblesse, and shattered 
and dug up even the marbles of their 
scpulchn's. A new military caste-— 
a nobiosso of tlic sword—was now to 
bo established. Keptiblicanlsm had 
been already pushed from its stool,” 
but this Wiw the chalu which was to 
keep it fixed to the ground. 

Tiie ccrumouial was held in the 
Hotel dos Invalidcs; and all the chil 
pomp of the consulate w'as combined 
with all the military display. The 
giving of the crosses of honour called 
forth in succession tho names of all 
those gallant soldiers whose exploits 
had rung through Europe, in the cam¬ 
paigns of the Alps aud the Rhine. 
Nothing could be more In the spirit of 
a fine historic picture, or in the sem¬ 
blance of a fine drama. The first men 
oftbe French coundls and armiesstood, 
snrroanded by tho monuments of their 
ancestors in the natiouai glory— the 
statnes of the Condds and IWnnes, 
whose memory fumed so large a pm*- 
tion of the popular pride, and whose 
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acbieveroento so solid a recoud in 

the history of French triumph. 70 
those high sources of sontirocnt, all 
that coQld be added by stately doco' 
ration and religious solemnity was 
given ; and in the chorus of sweet 
voices, the sounds of martial har¬ 
mony, the acclamations of the connt- 
iess multitudes within and without, 
and the thunder of cannon, was com¬ 
pleted the most magolHccnt, and 
j'ct the most ominous, of all cere> 
menials. It was not difficult to sec, 
that this day was the consecration of 
France to absolute power, and of all 
luT faculties to conquest. Like the 
lloiuau herald, she had put on, in the 
temple, the robe of delianco to all 
nations. She was to be from this 
day of dcvotemciit the nation of war. 
It WHS less visible, but not less true, 
that upon tho held of Marengo 
i>erislied the Democracy ; but in that 
temple wiis sacrilicod the llcpublic. 
The throne was still only in vision; 
but its outline was clear, and that 
outliuc was colossal. 

Ill my intercourse with the men of 
tlie new rvyime 1 had associated 
chiefly witli the military. 'J'hcir ideas 
were Jess narrowed by the circle of 
Paris, their language was frank and 
fr<«3, and their knowledge was more 
liiretit uiul extensive on the topic 
which J most desired to coniprehead, 
the state of their foreign conquests. I 
800 U had reason to congratulate my¬ 
self on my choice. One of these, a 
colonel of dragoons, who bad servod 
with Moreau, and whose partialities 
at least did not lean to the rival hero, 
came hurriedly to me at au early 
hour one morning, to “take liis leave.” 
Jlut w'hy, and where? “ He was or¬ 
dered tojohi his regiment immediately, 
and march for the coast of the Chan¬ 
nel.” “To invade us?” I asked 
laughingly. “ Not exactly yet, per¬ 
haps ; but it may come to that in 
good time. I grieve to tell yon,” 
added my gallant friend, with more 
of gravity than I thought ho oould 
l> 088 ibly have thrown into his good- 
humoured features, “ tltat we are to 
have war. The matter is perfectly 
determined in tho Tuileries; and at 
the levee to-day there will probably 
be a scene. In the mean time, take 
my information as certain, and be 
pr^ared for your return to England 


without tweaty-four boun* 

He took his departure. 

1 attended the levee eft that me- * 
morable day, and saw tho scene. The 
Place du Carrousel was unusually 
crowded with Iroops, which the First 
Consul was passing in review. The 
whole population seemed to have 
conjectured the event of the day; for 
I had never seen them in such num¬ 
bers, nor *ivith such an evident look 
of general anxiety. The Tuileries 
were filled w ith officers of state, with 
loading military men, and members 
of the Senate and Tribunat; the 
whole body of the foreign ambassa¬ 
dor were present; and yet the en¬ 
tire assemblage was kept waiting un¬ 
til the First Consul had Inspected even 
the firelocks of bis guaid, and the shoes 
In their knapsacks. The diplomatlats, 
as they saw from the high casements 
of the palace this tardy operation 
goiug on, exchanged glances with 
each other at its contemf^tuous trifling. 
Some of the militaires exhibited the im¬ 
patience of men accustomed to prompt 
measures ; the civilians smiled and 
shrugged their shoulders; but all felt 
tiiat there was a purpose in the delay. 

At length, the drums beat for 
the close of the review; the First 
Consul galloped up to tlie porch of 
the palace, flung himself from his 
charger, sprang up the staircase, and 
without stopping for etiquette, i-uslied 
into the ««//«, tollowed by a cloud of 
aidcs-de-camp and chunberlaius. 
The Circle of Presentations was 
formed, and he walked hastily round 
it, saying a few rapid words to each. 

1 observed for the first time an aide- 
de-camp moving on the outside of 
the circle, step for step, and with his 
eye steadily marking the gesture of 
each individual to whom the First 
Consul spoke in his circuit.* This was 
a now precaution, and indicative of 
the time. Till then he had run all 
risks, and might have been the vic¬ 
tim of any daring hand. The very 
countenance of the First Consul was 
historic; it was as characteristic as 
his career. It exhibited the most 
unusual contrast of severity and soft¬ 
ness ; nothing sterner than the - 

ittg of his brow, nothing more flatt^- 
ing than his smile. On this occasion 
we had them both In perfection. To 
the general diplomatic circle his lip 
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wore the smile. But when bo reached 
the spot where the British ambassa¬ 
dor stood, ^0 had the stonn at once. 
With his darkest frown, and witli 
every feature in agitation, he sud¬ 
denly burst out into a tirade against 
England—reproaching her with con¬ 
tempt of treaties ; with an alisolnlc 
desire for war; with a perpetual 
passion for embroiling Europe; with 
formiog armaments in the midst of 
peace; and with chalh-tigingFrance to 
au encounter which mtisi provoke uni¬ 
versal hostilities. The English ambas¬ 
sador l^^tcned In silence, but with the 
air of a high-spirili d man, w ho would 
concede nothing to menace; and 
with the oounteiiauceof an intelligent 
one, w ho could have easily answ ered 
declamation by argnmeut. But f(»r 
this answer then* was no time. The 
First Consnl, Iniviug delivered his 
diatribe, suddenly sprang roumi. 
darted throndi the crowtl, rushed 
through a poifhl, and was lost to tlu> 

. view. Tliat scene was decisive. X 
saw that war was inevitable. 1 took 
my friend’s advice, ordered post- 
horses, and within the twenty-four 
honra X saw with mfinitc delight tin* 
cliffs of Dover shining in the daw a. 

I am not wTiting a history. I am 
merely throwing togetlier events sepa¬ 
rated by great clia^ms, in the conrst* 
ofalifc. Mylifewasallincidciit; some¬ 
times connected with public transac¬ 
tions of the first nuigniinde, sometimes 
wholly personal: and tlius I hasten on 
to the close of a public career whicli 
has ended, and of au existence diver¬ 
sified by cloud and sunshine, but oii 
the whole baj^py. 

The war began ; it was nniiv<»id- 
able. The objects of our great ad¬ 
versary have been since stripi»ed of 
their dhtgulso. His system, at the 
time, was to lull England by peace, 
until he had amassed a force which 
would crash her at the outbreak of a 
war. A few years would have con¬ 
centrated his strength, and brought 
battle to our own shores. But 
there are higher impulses acting on 
the world than liuihan ambition ; the 
gnat machine is not altogether guided 
by man. England had the cause of 
nations in her charge; her principles 
were truth, honour, and Justicii. She 
had retained the reverence of her fore¬ 
fathers for the Sanctuary; and the 


same gnidance which had in the be¬ 
ginning taught her wisdom, ultimate¬ 
ly crow ned her with victory. I lived 
thn>iigh a period of the most over¬ 
whelming vicissitudes of nations, and 
of the gi'cat disturber himself, who 
had claused those vicissitudes. I saw 
Napoleon at the head of 5i)0,nCH) men 
ou the Niemeu; X saw him reduced to 
fiOjCHK) on the plains of Champagne; 
1 saw him redneed to a brigade at 
Fontninebh'un; I saw him a biirie.'tqnc 
of empire at iCIha: and 1 saw' him 
an exile on Iward a British ship, de¬ 
parting from Europe to obscurity and 
his grave, 'riie.^e things may well 
reconcile inferior talents to tin* <hai»ges 
of fortune. But they should also 
teach nations, that the love of con- 
ijne-*t !'( national ruin: and that there 
is a p4»wer which avcng*‘S the nnn»- 
cciit blood. No country <in e.'irih 
requm'S that high moral more than 
France; and no country on enrili has 
more biltiM-ly .suffered lor U.« }M*r\er- 
N.‘ipole<m wa-'eudmdiedFrance: 
the coneeiitrated sjnrit of lier wild ain- 
bitimi, of her fiiriou-s love of conquest, 
of her reckless scorn of the siilVerlng^ 
ami right'' of mankind. Nobler )>rl!i- 
ciples lui\o follow etl, under a wi-jcr 
rule. But if France draws tin- sword 
again in the ambition of Na]H>ieon, she 
will exhibit to the worhl only the fate 
ofNapo!(‘i)U. It will be her laslwar. 

< >n my jtrrival in Knglaml. I fouml 
the public niind dotided with almost 
nnivei^al dejeclhni. Pitt was vlrihl}’^ 
dying. He still lield the noniinal 
rein." of goNcnunent for .somt‘ i»eriod: 
blit the blow had been .struck, and 
his sole honour now was to 1 h', tlmt, 
like the Spartan of old, he died on the 
field, anti with his buckler on bis arm, 
Tltcrc are secrets in the distribntiuu 
of human tlcstinic.s, Avhicli have al¬ 
ways perplexed mankind; and one of 
those i.s, wliy so many of the most 
prnverful minds have been cut off in 
the midst of tlicir caret'r, extiuguUlied 
at the moment when (heir line facul¬ 
ties were Jionrly more essential to the 
welfare of science, of government, and 
of the general progress of society. 

I may well comprehend that feeling, 
for it w'as my own. I saw I’itt laid 
in the grave; I looked down into tlio 
narrow bed where slept all that wn.i 
mortal of the man who virtually 
wielded the whole supremacy of Eu- 
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rope. Yet bow little can man estimate 
the fdtarc! Napoleon waa in his 
glory, when Pitt was in liis shroud. 
Vet how iuhiiitoly more honoured, and 
thus more happy, was the lute of him 
by whose sepulchre all tliatwus noble 
aud memorable in the living genera- 
tiou stood in reverence and .sorrow, 
than the last hour of the prisoner of 
i>t Helena! Both were cinblt^ms of 
their uatious. The Englishman, man¬ 
ly, pure, and bold, of uushukeii firm¬ 
ness, of proud reliance on the re¬ 
sources of his own nutiire, aud of 
lofty perseverence tliiougli good ami 
through evil fortune. The foreigner, 
(lur.zling and daring, of .•singular in¬ 
tellectual vi\ illness, and of a tliirst of 
power nhieli disdaim-d to be .slaked 
but at sources above the ambition of 
all the past warriors and .statcsuicn 
of Europe. He >Na.s the fiist who 
(Ireaiueil of fabricating anew the old 
itomau srejitre, and e'<tablbliing an 
eiujuiv of the world, llis game w'a.s 
fora prodigious stake, aud for a while 
lie played it with )Jrodigiou^ fortune. 
He found tile moral atmosphere tilled 
with the floating tdeuieiits of revolu¬ 
tion ; be eolleeted the republieuu elec- 
trieitv, aud discharged it on the eusjis 
ami piunaele.s of the Eiiro|H‘an thrones 
with terrible effect. Hut, from the 
moment nhen he had dissipated that 
charm, he lost the seci\'t of his inx*- 
sistible strength. .As the head of the 
great republic, making 0 }duiou hia 
procuivor, railing ou the'old wrongs 
of nations to level his w ay, ami inar- 
sliallng tlie ucw-boni hopes, the an¬ 
cient iujurie.s, and the ardent imagi¬ 
nations of the continental kingdoms to 
figljt his l)attle.s; the world lay before 
him, with all its barriers ready to fall 
at the first tread of his horse’s hoof .' As 
an Emperor, he forged hU ow ii cliain. 

Napoleon, the chieftain of repub¬ 
licanism, might have revolutionized 
Europe; Napoleon, the monarch, 
narrowed his supremacy to the .sweep 
of his sword. Like a necroman¬ 
cer weary of his art, he scattered 
the whole treasury of his maguificent 
illusions into “thin air;” flung away 
llis creative wand for a sceptre; aud 
buried the book of his magic “ten 
thousand fathom deep,” to replace it 
only by the olisoleto statntes of 
courts, and the weak etiquette of 
governments in decay. Fortunate for 


mankind that he committed this irre¬ 
coverable error, aud was content to 
be the lord of Franco, instead of being 
the sovereign of Opinion; for his na¬ 
ture wa.s despotic, and his jiowor must 
have finally shap^ aud massed itself 
into a stupendous tyranny. Still, iie 
might have long irinucncod the fates, 
and long excited the awe and wonder, 
of Europe. We, too, might have wor¬ 
shipped his Star, and have forgotten 
the danger of the flaming phenomenon, 
in the rapidity and eccentricity oi its 
course, as wo saw it eclipsing the old 
luminaries in succession; until it 
bmehed our orbit, and visited us in 
conflagration. 

It was .said that Fitt died of a 
tirokeii heart, in despair of the pros-, 
jK'Cts of Engtaud. The defeat of Ana- 
terlitz was pronounced his death¬ 
blow. What thoughts may cluster 
round tlie sleepless pillow, who shall 
tell? Hut no man know Eiiglaml bet¬ 
ter; none had a bolder faith in her 
jKu-severance and principle *, none had 
more broadly laid the foundations of 
victory in national honour. I shall 
never 1)0 driven into the belief that 
William Pirr despaired of his eouutiy’. 

He died in the vigour ofhis genius, in 
the pmudo.st struggle of the empire, in 
tlie midst ot the drejiest trial which for 
a thousand years had demauded all the 
faculties (ff England. Yet, what man 
within liumaa recollection had lived 
.vo long, if wo .ure to reckon life not by 
the calendar but by triumphs ? What 
minister of England, what rojnister of 
Europe, but liimself, was the head of 
his government for tliree-and-twenty 
years? What man had attained so 
high an European rank? What mind 
had uifluonced so large an extent of 
Euroiicim interests ? What name was 
so iustiuctivel}' pronounced by every 
n.ation, as the first amon^mankind? 
To have earned distinctions like these, 
was to have obtained all that time 
could give. Not half a century in 
years, IMtt’s true age was patriarchal. 

I was now but a spectator. My 
connexion with public life was broken 
off. Eveiy name with which 1 had 
been associated was swept away; and 
I stood like a man flung from ship¬ 
wreck upon a shore, where every faoe 
which he met was that of a stranger. 

I was still in Parliament, but I felt a 
loathing for public exertions. From 
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babit, I bad almost Identified ofiBce 
‘frith the memorable men frhom I had 
aeon governing so long; and the new 
faces, the new declamation, and tho 
new principles, which tho ministoriai 
change brought before me nightly, 
startled my rwlings even less as new 
than as incongriions. I admitted the 
ability, tho occasional intelligence, 
and perhaps even the patriotism of 
the cabinet; but in those reveries, 
(the natural n^fugo from a long de¬ 
bate,) memory so often peopled tho 
IVcasury Bench with the forms of 
Pitt and his distinguished coadjutors, 
and so completely filled my ear with 
bis sonorous periods and high-toned 
principles, that when 1 w’as roused to 
the reality, I felt as those who havtf 
seen some great performer in one of 
Shakspeare's characters, until no ex¬ 
cellence of his successor can eiiibudy 
the conception once more. 

I retired from the tumult of Lon¬ 
don, and returned to tastes \\bich I 
had never wholly forgotten ; taking a 
small residence within a few miles of 
this centre of tho living world, and 
devoting my leisure to the enjoyments 
of that life, which, in tho purek days 
of man, w as given to him as the hap¬ 
piest, “ to dress the garden, and keep 
it.” Clotilde in all her tastes joined 
-with mine, or rather led them, w’ith 
tho instinctive elegance of a female 
mind, accomplished in every grace of 
education. We read, wrote, w'alkod, 
talked, .and pmued our rosc-trcc.s and 
gathered our carnations and violets, 
together. She had already given me 
those pledges, which, while they in¬ 
crease the anxiety, also iuen^aae the 
affection, of w'eddcd life. The educa¬ 
tion of our children was a new source 
of interest. They were handsome and 
healthy. Their little sports, tho growth 
of their young p^ceptlona, and the 
freshness of their ideas, renewed to ns 
both all the delights of society with¬ 
out their exhaustion; and when, after 
retuming from a day spent in the 
noise and boatle of London, I reached 
my rustic gate, heard the cheerful 
voices of the little popnlation which 
rushed dowu the flowery avenue to 
ding UTOD my neck; and stood at the 
do<>r or my cottage, with my arm 
iDund the waist of my beantiful and 
fo^ wife, breathing the evening 
granoe of a tboumd blooms, and 


enjoying the cool air, and the pniple 
glories of the sky—I often wondered 
why men should seek for h.ippinoss 
in any other scene; and felt gratitude, 
not the less sincere for its being calm 
and solemn, to tlie Giver of a lot so 
nearly approaching to human fulness 
ofjoy. 

But the w'orld rolls on, lot who will 
slumber among its roses. The political 
w'orld was awoke by a thundor-clap. 
Fox died. Ife yeas just six months 
a minister! Sucii is auibition, such is 
the world. Uc died, like Pitt, iu the 
zenith of his powers, with his judg¬ 
ment iiiii)r<)ved nnd Itis pnssinns 
mitigated, with the iioblfst pros|>eets 
of public utility before his eyes, and 
the majestic r<‘sponsibilities of a Bri¬ 
tish minister assuming their natnrnl 
rank in hi> rnpacioiw miml. The 
times, tr>o, were darkening; nnd an¬ 
other lodestar*^ was thus stricken 
from the national liemi>j»her«', at the. 
moment wlM»n the nation nmsl wanted 
guidance. 'J’he lights which remainetl 
were many; hut they were vague, 
fi'chle, and .scattered. The “leader of 
the starry host” was gone. 

I cannot trust myself to s{)oak of 
this distinguished man; for 1 w'a.s no 
Foxite. I regarded his )>ulicy in 
oppo.*sition as the pleadinc^ af a 
pow'erfiil advocate, with a vast re¬ 
taining fee. a most coinprehenpive 
canse, and a most gon«*roiis and con¬ 
fiding client. P(tpularity, pr>pular 
claims, and the people, were all three 
made for him heyoiid all other men; 
and no advocate ever pleaded with 
more indefatigable zeal, or more reso¬ 
lute determination. But, raised to a 
higher position, higher jpialitiefl wore 
demanded. Whctlier they might not 
have existed in his nature, w'aiting 
for the development of time, is the 
question. But time wa.9 not given. 
His taak had hitherto ]K‘cn easy. It 
was gimply to stand as a spectator 
on the shore, criticising the man- 
ofcuvrcs of a stately vessel struggling 
with the gale. The helm was at last 
put into his band; and it was then 
that he felt the difference between 
terra Jirma and the wild and restless 
element which hca'afl now to control. 
But be had scarcely set bis foot on 
tho dock, when be, too, was swept 
away. ()n such brevity of trial, it is 
impossible to judge. Time might 
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have matured hie vigour, vrhile it ex¬ 
panded his views: matohless as the 
leader of a party, be might then have 
been olevat^ into tho acknowledged 
leader of a people. The singular 
daring, ardent sensitiveness, and [>o- 
pular ambition, which made him 
daiigcrons in a private station, might 
then have found thcii' nobler employ¬ 
ment, and been parldcd In the broad 
and lofty region of luinisterial duty, 
lie might have enlurged the partizan 
into the patriot, and, instead of being 
the great leader of a populace, have 
been ennobled iuto tiie great guide of 
ail ein])irc. 

Hut the world never stands still. 
On the day when 1 I’cturncd from 
moralising on the vanity of life over 
tiie grave of Fox, I received a letter, 
a lrunijK?t-call to the mi/ae^ from 
INloidecai. it was enthusiastic, but 
its entluiv^iasm had now taken a bolder 
direction. “ In abandoning Kngland,” 
he told me, ho had abandoned all 
minor ami |K‘vsoi)al Kpeculations, and 
was now dealing with tlie ull’airs of 
kingdoms.’’ Tliis letter ga\e only 
fragments of his views; but it was 
easy to see that he contemplated 
larger results than lie > entured to trust 
to paper. 

“ You must come and s.ee me here,’’ 
said be, for it is only here that you 
can see me as 1 over dcMved to be 
seen; or, in fact, as nature made me. 
In your busy metropolis, I was only 
one of the. milUuus who were content 
to make a sort of a reptUe existence, 
creeping on the ground, and living on 
the chances of the day. Here 1 have 
thrown off my caterjuUar life, and am 
on the wing—a human dragon-fly, if 
you will, darting at a thousand dif¬ 
ferent objects, enjoying the broad 
sunshine, and 6)>ecdiug through tho 
wide air. My invincible attachment 
to my nation here finds its natural 
object; for tho sons of Abraham arc 
here a people. I am a patilarch, witli 
my flocks and herds, my shepherds 
and dansmen, the sons of luy tribe 
coming to do mo honour, and my 
heart swelling and glowing with the 
prospects of national regeneration. 
I iiave aronnd me a province, to which 
one of yonr English counties would 
bo but a sheepfold; a multitude of 
bold spirits, to whom your populace 
would bo triilers; a new^ 


elated by their ap{woaehisg deUver- 
ance, solemnly indicant at thdr 
past oppression, and determined to 
shake the land to its centre, or to re¬ 
cover their freedom. 

** You will speak of this as the 
vision of an old man—come to us, and 
you will BOO it a splendid reality. 
Hut observe, that I expect no miracle. 
1 leave visions to fanatics; and while 
I acknowledge the Power of Powers, 
which rides In clouds, and moves the 
world by means unknown to human 
weakness, I look also to the human 
means which have their place in push¬ 
ing on the wheels of the great system. 
The army which has broken down 
the strength of the Continent—the 
force which, like a whirlwind, has 
torn such tremendous chasms throngh 
tb(‘ old domains of European power, 
and bos torn up so many of the forest 
nionarebs by the root—the French 
legions, the greatest instrument of 
human change since the Gothic in- 
vabious, arc now marching direct on 
Poland. 

“ I have seen the man who is at 
the head of that army—the most ex¬ 
traordinary being whom Europe has 
seen for a thousand years—the crown¬ 
ed - basilisk of France. I o^m, that 
we must beware of his fangs, of 
the blast of his nostrils, and .the 
flash of his eye. lie Is a terrible 
production of nature: but he is on 
our side; and, even if he shonld 
be finally trampled, he will have 
first done our work. I have bad 
an interview with Napoleon ! it was 
long and animated. Ue spoke to me 
as to the chief man of my nation, 
and I answered him in the spirit of 
the chief man. He pronounced, that 
the general cliaiigc, essential to the 
true government of Europe, was in¬ 
capable of being effected without the 
aid of our people. Ilo* spoke con¬ 
temptuously of the impolicy by which 
we had been deprived of our privi¬ 
leges, and declared his determination 
to place us on a height from which we 
miglit move the world. But it was 
obvious to me, that under those lofty 
declarations there was a burning am¬ 
bition ; that if wo were to move tho 
world, It was for him; and that, even 
thra, we were not to move it for the 
monarch of France, but for the in¬ 
dividual. X saw, that Ite was then the. 
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dreamer. Yet his dream was the ex- 
traTflgance of genius. In those hope¬ 
less grasplngs and wild aspirations, I 
saw ultimate defeat; but I saw aino 
the nerve and muscle of a gigantic 
nuad. In his pantings after inmiea- 
surablc power and imperishable 
dominion, he utterly forgot tlio bar¬ 
rier which time throws before tli(5 
proudest step of huiiiiin genius; and 
that within a few* years liLs head must 
grow grey, his blood cold, the sword 
be returaed to its sheath, and even 
the sceptre fall from his withering 
hand. Still, in our conference, we both 
spoke the same language of scorn for 
human obstacles, ot’coutemiit for riu* 
narrowness of iiuinau views, and of 
oiir resolution lo edVet which, 

in many an after age, sJioiild fix the 
eye of the world. But /tc s])oke of 
immortal things \ relying on mortal 
conjecture and mortal power. I 
spoke of them on surer grounds. I 
felt them to be the consummation of 
promises which uotliing can abolisli: 
to be the offspring of power which 
nothing can resist. The fouiulatiou 
of his structures was jiolicy, the foun¬ 
dation of mine was })ropliecy. And 
when his shall be .‘scattered a.s ilie 
chaff of the thro.shiiig-lloor, and be 
liglit as the dust of tlie balance ; mine 
shall be deep as the centre, higli as 
the heavens, and dazzling an the .sun 
in his glory." 

In auotlier portion of his letter, he 
adverted to the means by which this 
great oj>eration whs to be <*ffecteil. 

“ 1 have been for three days on the 
Vistnla, gazing at the march of the 
* Grand Army.’ It well de.serves the 
name. It is the mightiest muss of 
power ever combined under one head; 

half a million of men. The armies of 
Persia were gatherings of downs com¬ 
pared to this incomparable display of 
soldierships the armies of Alaric and 
Attiia were hordes of savages in com¬ 
parison ; the armies of ancient Home 
alone approached it in point of disci¬ 
pline, but the most powerful Roman 
army never reached a fifth of its 
number. I see at this moment before 
me the conquerors of the Continent, 
the brigades which have swept Italy, 
the bayonets and cannon w'hich have 
brolmn down Austria, and extinguish¬ 
ed Pntsria.- 7 -Tlic eagles are now on 
thf'irlog for a mightier prey.” 


This prediction was like the 
prayers of the Homeric heroes— 

** One half the gods dispersed in empty 

Poland was not to be liberated; the 
crisis was sujwrb, but the weapon 
was not equal to the blow. It 
was the fn-st instance in which the 
French Emperor was found inferior 
to his fortune. With incomparable 
force of iutellcct, ]Sa]x>leon wanted 
gruudour of mind. It has l>ecome 
the custom of later years to deny him 
even .superiority of intellect; but the 
man who, in a contest open to all, 
go<5S before all— who c<mvert.s a re]>nb- 
Jic, with all its ardour, haughtiness, 
and pa.'^sion, into a monarchy at once 
as rigid and a.s magniiicent ns an 
Oriental dof'poti.'^in—w iio.in a country 
of w arriors. make' himself the leading 
warrior—who, among t lie cirde w iiliiu 
circle of tin- subtlest political intrigue.s, 
baflles all intrigues, converts them 
into the material (*f ]|^^ own a&cend- 
euey, ,niul makes the Mibile.<i and the 
bnlde.st .'Spirits his iii.'tniment.s and 
sl.ives—has given sulllcient evidence 
of th«‘ superiority of hi.s talents. The 
conqueror w ho beat down in succes¬ 
sion .all the great military u<ime8 of 
Europe, must have been a soldier; 
the negotiator who vam|uished all 
exi.'ting dij)luinacy, and tlio statc,'- 
uian who remiHlelled the la\v.s, curb¬ 
ed tlie fiery temper, and reiluced to 
discipUne tlie fierct* in.subordiiiation 
ol a people, whose first, victoiy had 
rntshod the .state, and heapc'd the 
ruins of tin* throne on the scpulcliro 
of their king — must have been 
a negotiator and a statesman of 
the first rank. Or, if those were not 
the. achievements of imellect, by 
what were they done? If tliey were 
done without it, of what value is in¬ 
tellect? NaiwlcoD had then only found 
tlie still snpei-ior secret of success; and 
w;c deny his intellect, simply to give, 
him attributes higher than belong to 
human nature.—-No man before him 
dreamed of such success, no man in 
his day rivallfed it, no man since his 
day has attempted its renew'al. “ But 
he was fortunate!” What can be 
more childish than to attempt the so¬ 
lution of the problem by fortune? For¬ 
tune is a phantom. Circumstances 
may arise beyond the conception of 
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man; bnt where the feebler mind 

yields to circumstances, the stronger 
ODC shapes, controls, and gnides them. 

This man was sent for a groat pur¬ 
pose of justice, and he was gifted with 
the facnlties for its execution. An 
act of imperial guilt had been com¬ 
mut'd, of which Kijropc was to be 
purged by penalty alone. The fall 
of Poland was to be made a moral to 
the governments of the earth ; and 
Napoleon w»lh to be the fierj* brand 
that w'as to imprint the sentence upon 
the foreheads of the great cnminals. 
It is in contemplations like the.so, that 
the spirit of history ministers to the 
>\isdom of mankind. Whatever may 
be the retribution for Individuahs l)e- 
yond tlic grave, justice on natioiw 
must be done in this world ; and Acre 
it will be done. 

The partition of Poland was the 
most coiii]>reheiisive and audacious 
crime of the modern world. It was a 
deliberate insult, at once to the laws of 
nations and to the majesty of the 
great Disjmser of nations. And never 
fell vengeance more immediate, more 
distinct, or more charactcri'^tic. TIk* 
capital of Austria twice entered over 
thebodiesofitsgallautsoldiery; Russia 
ravageiland Moscow burnt; the l*nis- 
sian army extinguished by the nnw- 
sacrc of «leua, and Prussia in a day 
fettered for years—were the Hiunmary 
and solemn retribution of Heaven. 
But, when the penalty waspaid, the fate 
of the executioner instantly followed. 
Guilt had punished guilt, mid Justice 
was to be alike done upon all. Na¬ 
poleon and his eni)iirc vanished, as 
the powder vanishes that explodes the 
mine. Tlie ground was broken up ; 
the structures of royalty on its sur¬ 
face were deeply fractured; the havoc 
w’aa complete; but the fiery deposit 
which had effected the havoc was it¬ 
self scattered into air. 

Ills re-cstablishment of Poland 
would have been an act of grandeur. It 
would have established a new char¬ 
acter for the whole Revolution. It 
wonld have shown that the new spirit 
which had gone forth summoning the 
world to regeneration, was itsetf re¬ 
generation ; that it was not a tempter, 
but a restorer ; that all conquest was 
not selfish, and all protestation not 
meant to deceive. If Napoleon had 
given Poland a diadem, and placed it 


on the brow of Koscinsko, he would, 
in that act, have placed on his own 
brow a diadem which no chance of 
the field could have plucked away; an 
imperishable and dazzling answer to 
all the calumnies of his age, and all 
the doubts of posterity. He might 
even have built, in the restoration 
of the fallen kingdom, a citadel for his 
own security in all the casnaltles of 
empire; but, in all events, be w^onld 
have fixed in the political heaven a 
star wliicb, to the ia.st recollection of 
nmuklnd, w'ould have tlirow’n light on 
his sepuichre, aud borne his name. 

The fall of the Poxitc ministry 
opriiod the way to a new' cabinet, and 
1 resumed my office. But wc march¬ 
ed in over ruins. In the short period 
of their power, Europe had been shat¬ 
tered. England hacf stood aloof aud 
escaped the shock ; but to stand aloof 
<hcn was her crime—her sympathy 
might ha^ e saved the totteringsysteni. 
Now', all was gone. When wc looked 
over the whole level of the Continent, 
>vc sa>v bnt two throne.s—France and 
Rus.sia; all the rest were crushed. 
They stood, bnt their stnicture was 
shattered, stripped of its adoniments, 
and ready to cruml)le down at the 
first blow. England was without an 
ally. We had b(‘gun the war with 
Europe in our line of battle ; we now 
stood alone. Vet, the spirit of*the 
nation was never bolder than in tins 
hour, when a storm of hostility seem¬ 
ed to be gHlIicring round us from 
every quarter of the world. Still, 
there were voices of ill omen among 
our leading men. It was said, 
that Franco and Russia had re¬ 
solved to divide the w’orld between 
them—to monopolize the East and 
the West; to extinguish all the minor 
sovereignties; to abolish all the con¬ 
stitutions ; to turn the world into two 
Ta.«t menageries, in which the lesser 
monarchies should be shown, as caged 
lions, for the pomp of the two lords- 
paramount of the globe. I heard this 
language from philosophers, from ora¬ 
tors, even fi’om statesmen; bnt 1 tam¬ 
ed to the people, and 1 found the 
spirit of their forefathers unshaken in 
them still—the bold defiance of the 
foreigner, the lofty national scorn of 
his gasconading, desire to grapple 
more closely with his utmost strength, 
and the willingness, nay, the passion- 
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ate desire, to rest the cause of Europe 
on their championship alone. I never 
beard among the multitndo a sound 
of that despair wiiich had become 
the habitual language of Opposition. 
Tbej had amwered the call to arms 
with national ardour. The land was 
filled with voluntary levies, ami the 
constant cry of the people was—con¬ 
flict with Uio enemy, any where, at 
any time, or upon any terms, hlore 
folly versed in tlieir national history 
than any other European people, they 
remembered, that in every war with 
France, for a thousand years, Kiig- 
laiid had finislied with victory; that 
she had never sufl'ertMl anyone decisive 
defeat in the war; tliat when* the forces 
of the two nations could come fairly into 
contact, their troops had always been 
sncc^ssfiii; and that from the moment 
when Franco ventnn*d to contest the 
empire of the seas, all the battles 
England w'o.rc triumphs, until the 
enemy was swept from the ocean. 

The new' cabinet formed its plans on 
the national confidence, and executed 
them with statesmanlike dccLsiou. 
The struggle ou the Continent was at 
an end; but they resolved to gird it 
with a chain of fire. Every port 
was shut up by English guns; every 
shore was watched by English eyes. 
Ontside this chain, the world w'as our 
own. The ocean wa.s free; every sea 
was traverseil by our commerce with 
as much security as in the most pro¬ 
found peace. Thecoutrastw’iththeCon- 
tinent was of tlic most striking onicr. 
There all was the dungoon—one vast 
scene of suffering ajid outcry; of co¬ 
ercion and sorrow'; the conscription, 
confiscation, tlic licensed plunder, 
the bitter and perpetual in.suit. Xho 
hearts of men died within them, and 
they crept silently to their obscoro 
graves. Wounds, poverty, and fcroci- 
008 tyranny, the heart-gnawing pangs 
of shame, and the thousand tliorss 
which national and conacioosdograda- 
lion strewson the pillow of men crushed 
by the insolence of a soldiery, wore 
away the human race; provinces were 
sapoopled, and a generation were 
laid prematnrely in the grave. 

The reccdlections of the living world 
will long pd&t to this period as the 
most menacing portion of ail history. 

aadeiit tyrwnies were bold, pre- 
ammptBft nMj a^ Temorseless month¬ 


lies of power; but theirjHessive scarce¬ 
ly desceudedtotbemnltitude. Itcmah- 
^ tlic senator, the patrician, and the 
man of opiiloiice; as the tompeet smites 
the turrets of the palace, orshatters the 
pinnacles of the moontafn range. But 
the despotism of France searched the 
humblest condition of man. It tyran¬ 
nized over the cottage, as fiercely as it 
had sw'ept over the thrones. The Ger¬ 
man or Italian peasant saw Ids son 
tom away, to porish in some distant 
region, of which he knew no more 
than that it was the grave of tlie 
thousands and tons of thousands of 
his fellow shepherds and vintagers. 
TJiu despotism uf France lessre.sriulded 
the domiuatiou of man, from which, 
with all its vigilance, there is sonu'hope 
ofesciipe, thou the subtletyofa demou, 
wiiicb has an evil and a sting for 
every heart, and by which nothing 
can be forgotten, and nothing will bo 
spared. In the whole immense circle 
of Frf'iich dominion, no man could 
lay Ids head down to rest, with a se¬ 
curity that he might not be roused at 
midnight, to be Hung into a captivity 
from which ho was never to reiuni. 
Ko man could look upon Ids prf>porty, 
tJie earnings of his uianhomJ, the 
resource for his age, or the provision 
for his children, without the know¬ 
ledge that it was at the mercy of the 
pluuderer; no man could look u]>oti 
the birth of his cliild, witlumt the 
bitter consciousness that another vic¬ 
tim was preparing for the general 
sacrifice; nor coidd see the ri|)euiug 
form or intellect of those who were 
given to him by Providence for the 
comfort and companioDship of his ad- 
vHncingycar8,w'itfaout aconviction that 
they would bo swept away from him. 
He feit that he woitid be left unshelter¬ 
ed and alone; and that those in whom 
his life was wrapt, and whom he would 
have gladly given his life to save, 
w*ere destined to perish by some Ger¬ 
man or Hussion bayonet, and make 
their last bed among the swamps of 
the Danube or the snows of Poland. 

I am not now speaking fbom the 
natural abhorrenee of the Briton for 
tyranny alone. The prooft are before 
the eye of mankind. Within little more 
than half the first year of 4^ Polish 
campaign, three conscriptions, of eighty 
thousand yontha each, were demanded 
from France alone. Two hondred 
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and forty thonsand living beings were 
tom firom their parentet and sent to 
perish in the field, the hospital, and on 
the marcli through deserts where win¬ 
ter reigns in boundless snpremacy I 

Let the man of England rejoice, that 
those terrible inflictions cannot be laid 
on him, and lie gi-atcful to the freedom 
which protects the most favoured na¬ 
tion of mankind. Arbitrary arrest and 
the conscrij>tion are the two heads of 
(he sorjwnt—cither would embitter 
the existence of the mo.st prosperous 
state, of society; they both at this 
hour gnaw' the vitals of the continental 
states; they alienate tlic allegiance, 
and chill IIjc all'cctions; even where 
they are niitigattKl by the character 
of Ihc sovereigns, they still rcmaiii 
the C'^pecial evils which (he noblest 
patriotism should apply all its eflbrtsto 
extinguish, and the removal of which 
it would be tlio most illustrious boon 
of princes to confer upon their ]>eo))le. 

Jbit the ramparts of that einjurc of 
slavery and sullering were to be 
.sliakcn at last. 'I’lie breacli was to 
l>c made and stormed by England; 
EurojHj 'X as to be sunimoiuMl to 
achieve its own deliverance; and Eng¬ 
land was 10 move at the head of the 
proudest armament that oxer marched 
to eonque.st for the liberties of man¬ 
kind. 

She began by a fhnnder*clap. The 
peace xviih Russia had laid tlie Czar 
at the mercy of France. Napoleon 
had intrigued to make him a coiifcdo- 
rnte in the league against mankind. 
Rut the generous nature of the Itus- 
eian monarcli shrank from the conspi¬ 
racy, and the secret articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit W'cre divulged to the 
British cabinet. 1 shall not now say 
from wlmt authority they came; but 
the confidence was spontaneous, and 
the effect decisive. Those Aiticlos 
contained the outline of a plan for com¬ 
bining all the fleets of subject Europe, 
and pouring the final X'cngeance of war 
on OUT shores. The right wing of that 
tremoodonsarmament was tobeformed 
of the Danish and Russian fleets. 
This confederate must be broken up, 
or we must see a hundred and eighty 
ships of the line, freighted with a 
French and Rnssian army, at the 
month of the Thames, d^ere was 
not a moment to be lost, if we were 
to act at alt; for a Frdiach force was 


already within a mardi of the Great 
Belt, to garrison Denmark, 
question wa3 debated in council, in 
all its bearings. All were fully aware 
of the hypocritical clamour which 
would be raised by the men who 
were lending themselves to every 
atrocity of France. Wo were not 
less prepared for the furious decla- 
mation of that professor of universal 
justice, and protector of the rights of 
neutral nations—the French Emperor. 
Hot the necessity was irresistible; the 
act was one of self-defence; and it 
was executed accordingly, and with 
iustant and incomparable vigour. A 
fleet and array were dispatclicd toibc 
Baltic. An assault of three days gave 
the Danish fleet into our bands. The 
confederacy was broken up by the 
British batteries; and the armament 
returned, xvitli twenty sail of the 
enemy’s* line, as trophies of the best 
planned and boldest expedition of 
the w'ar. 

Napoleon raged ; but it was at 
finding that England could show a 
promptitude like his own, sanctioned 
by a betU'.r cause. Denmark com¬ 
plained pathetically of the infringe- 
ment of peace, before she had “ com¬ 
pleted her preparations for war;” 
but every man of political under¬ 
standing. even in Denmark, rejoiced 
at her being disburdened of a fleet, 
whose subsistence impoverished her 
revenues, and whose employment 
could only have involved her in fatal 
hostilities with Britain. Russia was 
loudest iu her indignation, but a smile 
was mingled with her froum. Her 
statesmen were secretly rejoiced to 
be relieved from all share in the fear¬ 
ful enterprise eff au cncoanter with 
the fleets of England, and her fim- 
peror xvas not less rejoiced to find, 
that she had still the gagadty mid 
the conrage which could as little ^ 
baffled as subdued, and to which the 
powers of the North themselves might 
look for refuge in the next struggle 
of diadems. 

ffbis was but the dawning of the 
day; thh sun was soon to rise. Yet, 
public life has its difficulties in pro¬ 
portion to its height. As Walpole 
said, tiiat no man knoxra the human 
heart but a minister; so no man 
knows the real dlfficulries of office, 
bat the man of office. Lures to 
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bis passions, temptations to his into* 
gritjf and alarms to his fears, are 
perpetually acting on his sense of 
hoDoor. To make a false step is the 
most natural thing in the world under 
all those impulses ; and one false step 
ruins him. The rumour reached me 
that there were dissensions in the 
cabinet; and, though nil was smooth 
to the eye, I had soon sufficient proof 
that the intelligence was true. A 
prominent member of the nduiiuistra* 
tion was the object of the intrigue, 
lie was an intelligent, high-spirited, 
and sti-aightforwaid man, oj^cu in 
language, if the language was not of 
the most elas»ic order; and bold in 
his conceptions, if those conceptious 
wore not tornied on the most accom¬ 
plished knowledge, lie had attained 
iiis high position, partly by public 
services, hut still more bv connexion. 
It was impossible to refuse res])e.ct to 
his general powers, but it was e<piaUy 
impossible to deny the intellectnal 
suj^riority of his comjtetitor. Tlic 
contrast which tltey piv.sented in the 
House was deci-^ive of their tulejits 
for debate. While the one spoke his 
mind with the uncultured e.xpr<‘s.sious 
of tlie moment; the other never ad¬ 
dressed the House but vith tlic 
polished and pointed diction of the 
orator. He w'as the most accom¬ 
plished of debaters.—Always pre¬ 
pared, alwa.vs pungent, often power¬ 
ful. Histingiiislicd in early life by 
Hcholarship, he hod brought nil the 
finer spirit of bis studies into the 
business of public life. He was the 
delight of tlie House; and the l>oimd- 
less applause which followed his elo¬ 
quence, and paid an ms'oluntary tri¬ 
bute to his mastery of public affairs, 
not^nnaturally stimulated his ambi¬ 
tion to possess that leading official 
rank to which ho seemed called by 
the riglit of nature. The rivalry at 
length became open and declared; it 
had been felt too deeply to die away 
among the casual impressions of pub¬ 
lic life; it had been suppressed too 
long to be forgiven on cither side; 
and the crisis was evidently approach¬ 
ing in which it was necessary to take a 
part with either of those gifted men. 

I seldom spent more anxious hours 
in the coarse of an anxious life, than 
during the period of this deliberatiou. 
I all the fiascinationa of the man 


of genius. On the other hand, I re¬ 
spected all the solid and manly quali¬ 
ties of Ills opponent. lu a fN^rsoiial 
view, the issue of the contest was 
likely to produce evil to my own 
views. I was still a depeudent upon 
fortune. I had new ties and interests, 
which made official income more im¬ 
portant to me day by day. In tlie 
full of the administration 1 unust fol¬ 
low the general fate.—lu making my 
decision with the unsiu^essftil candi¬ 
date for power, 1 must go <lown along 
with him; and the claims of the com- 
IMJtitors were so equally hulanccd, 
and both uore so distinguished, that 
it was beyond all conjoetiire to eulcu- 
lato the result. I, too, was nut without 
many a ti'inptation to perplex niy 
judgment. 'J'he rivalry had at length 
beeoinc public, ami the friend.^ of 
each were active in .securing (»pinion8 
umoug the holders of ulliee. Thu 
wledtj Wios a lottery, but with my 
IKililicnl exisienee dependent on my 
escaping a blank. Ju this dilemma 1 
consuU»‘d my oracle, (.'lotildo. Her 
quick intelligence decided for tnc at 
onee. “ You iniLst n'sign,” said she. 
‘‘ You value both ; you eanriut si<lc 
uiili either uithout otlViiding their 
feelings, or, ^hat 1 more regard, di.<- 
tres>ing your own. lioth are men 
fd intelligence and honour, and they 
Mill understand jour moli\es and re- 
sjieet them, 'lo retain olliec is im¬ 
possible.*’ 

*’ Hut, Clotilde, howeaiil bear the 
tbouglit of reducing you and my in¬ 
fants to the discomforts of a narrow 
income, and tlic obscurity of a life of 
retirement*/ ” 

A thousand times better, than you 
could endure the thouglit of retaining 
office against yourjudgment, or taking 
a part against a triend. Follow the 
impressions of your own generous 
nature, and you will be dearer thau 
ever to Clotilde—even though it con¬ 
demned us all to the deepest obscu¬ 
rity.” Tears giiabcd into her eyes as 
she spoke the words; and in her 
heart she was evidently less of the 
heroine than In her language: the 
cliildrcQ had come playing round her 
feet at the moment *, and the family 
picture of the. reverse in our fortunes, 
filled with this cluster of young faces, 
unconscious of the chance wlfich lay 
before them/was too severe a triu 
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for a mother's foclinffs. .Her tears 
flowed abundantly, and the beating of 
her heart showed the anguish of her 
sacrifice, lint she still persisted in 
her determination. As I took leave of 
her to go down to the House, her last 
words, as slnj pressed my hainl, were— 
“ Jlcsign, and leave the rest to fortune.” 

A motion on the subject of the ri¬ 
val claims had been appointed for the 
evening; and the premier was to open 
the debate, 'fhe iloiise was crowded 
at an early hour; and as my serviais 
were rcfiuired in tiie discussion, J 
postponed the comnmnication of my 
resolve, until the division .sliouhl an¬ 
nounce that my labours were at an 
end. Hut the hour passed away in 
routine business. Still, the premier 
did not apjjcar. The anxiety grew 
excessive. At length whispers ran 
round tljc benches, of a rencounter Ik*- 
tween the two (li^vtiuguished indivi¬ 
duals; and, like all rumours of this na¬ 
ture, the results wore pi\>nounced to be 
of the most alarming kind, liic con¬ 
sternation wa.s gradually mitigated by 
the annonneoment that one ot the 
combatants remained uulnirt, but that 
the other had received a mortalvvound. 
The House was speedily deserted; and 
all rushed out to ascertain the truth 
of tins inehuieholy intelligence. Yet, 
uothiug was to be gnth(*ivd among the 
munl.M'rioss reports of the night, and 
I niunied home harassed almost into 
fever. Tlie iiiorning (juieted the ge¬ 
neral alarm. The wound was dan¬ 
gerous, but not mortal; and both com¬ 
batants Iiad sent in llieir resignation. 
It was accepted by royalty ; and be¬ 
fore another night fell, I was sent for 
by the premier, and offered one of the 
vacant offices. 

Such are the chances of pubHc life. 
The lottery had been drawn, and mine 
was a prize. AVith what feelings I 
rotumed on that night to my fireside; 
with what welcome 1 was received by 
my gentle, yet Iteroic, wife; or with 
what eyes I glanced upon mv Infants, 
as they came to ask the paternal kiss 
and blessing before they parted for 
ihcir pillows, I leave to those who know 
the rejoicing of the heart, to conceive. 

Those events had shaken the minis¬ 
try, as dissensions always have done; 
and it still cost nsmany a severe strag¬ 
gle to resist the force of Opposition com¬ 
bined with the clamours of the country. 


England and France now presented a 
s|)ectacle unexampled in the annals of 
hostilities; engaged in a war which 
seemed iiitcruilnable — both deter¬ 
mined to conquer or perish; both im- 
l>ei)ed by the most daring courage: yet 
neither able to inflict the slightest blow 
upon the other, with but fifteen miles 
between. France was nearer to Kus- 
sia, nay, wa.s nearer to the remotest 
extremity of Asia, than to England. In 
the midst of the fiercest war, both pre¬ 
served the attitude of the most pro¬ 
found peace. The lion and the tiger, 
couching on the opposite sides of some 
impa.s.sable ravine, each watching the 
fiery eyes and naked fangs of the 
other, would have been the natural 
emblems of tliia hopeless thirst of en¬ 
counter between the two most power¬ 
ful und exasperated iiationsofthcearth. 

It is no superstition to trace those 
events to a higher source than man. 
The conclusion of tliis vast conflict 
wae already written, in a record above 
the short-sighted vision and infirm 
memory of our nature. In all the 
earlier guilt of Europe. France has 
beeu the allotted punisher of the Con¬ 
tinent ; uiul England the allotted 
punisher of France. I make no pre¬ 
sumptuous attempt to explain the 
reason; but tJje process is iucontes- 
luMe. Wlien private profligacy com¬ 
bines with some atrocious act of public 
vice to make the crimes of the Conti¬ 
nent intolemble, Franco is sent forth 
to carry fire and swonl into its boun¬ 
daries, to crush its armies in the field, 
to sack its cities, and to decimate its 
jmpiilation. Then comes the penalty 
of the punisher. The crimes of France 
demand purgation. The strength of 
England is summoned to this stem 
duty, and France is scourged; her 
inilitaiy pride is broken; her po.wcris 
paralysed; pea/ie follows, and Europe 
rests for a generation. The process 
has been so often renewed, and has 
been completed with such irresistible 
regularity, that the principle is a law. 
The period for this consummatlou was 
now come once more. 

I was sitting in my library one eve¬ 
ning, when a stranger was introduced, 
who had brought a letter from the 
officer commanding our squadron on 
the Spanish coast. Ho was a man of 
noble presence, of stately stature, and 
with a countenance exhibiting all the 
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Tivkl expres^on of the South. He 
was a t^anish nobleraac from the 
AetiurUa, and deputed by the authori¬ 
ties to demand suooonrs in the na¬ 
tional rising against the common ene¬ 
my, Kapoloon. I was instinctively 
Btmck by the mcasureleas value of re¬ 
sistance in a oonutry which o})cucd to 
ns the whole flank of France; but the 
intelligence was so wholly unexpected, 
so enthely beyond calculation, and at 
the same time so pregnant with the 
highest results to England, that 1 was 
long incredulous. 1 was prepared to 
doubt the involuntaiy exaggeration of 
men who had every thing at stake; 
the feverish tone of minds embarke4 
in the most formidable of all struggles; 
and even the passion of the sonth- 
cni in every event and object, of force 
sufficient to arouse him into action. 
But the Asturian was Arm in his as¬ 
surances. clear and consistent in his 
views, and there was even a candour 
in his confession of the unprepared 

State of bis country, which ^ded 
largely to my coutidence. Ourdialogue 
was, 1 believe, unprecedented fur the 
plaluness of its enquiries and n*plics. 
it was perfectly Laccdwnioniaii. 

“ What regular force can Spain 
bring into the held ? ” 

“ None.'’ 

“ What force has N^oleon In Spain 
at this moment V” 

“ At least two hundred and fifty 
thousand men, and tiiose in the high¬ 
est state of c<[uipment niid discipline.'* 

“ And yet you venture to resist?" 

“ We have ivsisted, we shall resist, 
and we shall beat them." 

“ In whttt state are your for¬ 
tresses ? " 

“ One half of them in the hands of 
the French, and the other half, with¬ 
out garrisons, provisions, or even 
gons; stUVwc shall beat titem." 

“ Are not the French troops in pos¬ 
session of all the provinces V 
Yes,” 

** Are riiey not in fact masters of 
the country?" 

» No." 

^ How am 1 to reconcile those 
statements ? " 

The French are masters by day; 
the l^aniards are masters by night." 

** Sat yon have none of the ele¬ 
ments of national government. You 
have lost your king.” 


“ So ranch the better," 

** Yonr princes, nobles, and court.” 

“ So much the better.” 

Even your prime minister and 
whole administration are in the hands 
of the enemy.” 

Best of all!” said the respondent, 
with a frown like a thunder-cloud. 

What resource, then, have you ? ” 

“ 'Hie people ! ” exclaimed the 
Spaniard, in a tone of superb defiance. 

** Still—powerful as a nnitod |»eo- 
pie are—before you can call upon a 
British govoriiment to embark in such 
a contest, it innst be shown that tbo 
people are capable of acting together; 
that they arc not w*|iaratcd !»y the 
jealousies which proverbially divide 
your country.” 

“ Suftor ingicae,” said the Don, 
with n Cen'aiitic curl of the lip, 1 
see, that Si)aiu has not been neglected 
among the studies of your lugli sta¬ 
tion. But Spain is not to be studied 
in btxjks. site is not to lie sketched, 
like a fragment of a Moorish castle, 
and carried otl* in a portfolio. Europe 
knows uothiug of her. You tniLst pass 
the l*yr(‘uces to conceive her exis¬ 
tence. She lives on ]»rinciples totally 
distinct from tlii)8t> of all other nations; 
and France will shortly find, tliat she 
n(‘vcr xnndc a greater mistake than 
when slic thought, that even the 
sfiuthem slope of the Tyrcnecs was 
like the northom." 

“But,” said I, “the disunion of yonr 
proriticci*, the cxthicrion of youraniiy, 
and the caidurc of your executive 
govemnicnt, must leave the country 
naktMl to invahlou. The contest may 
be gallant, but the hazard must l>e 
formidable. To sustain n war against 
tim disciplined trcK»]ts of France, and 
the daring detcmiiiiati<m of its niler, 
w'ould rerpiire. a new age of miracle.” 
The8])aniurd bit hi.s tip, and was silent. 
“ At all events, your ppojxwials do 
honour to the spirit of your country, 
and 1 shall not be the man to throw 
obstacles in yonr way. Draw up a 
memoir; state your means, your ob¬ 
jects, and your intentions, distinctly; 
and 1 shall lay it before the goveru- 
ment without delay.” 

“ Sefior Ingleae, it shall be done. 
In that memoir, I shall simplysay that 
Spain has six ranges of mountains, 
all impregnable, and that the Spanish 
people are res<dved to defend them; 
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that the coontry is one yaat natural 
fortress; that the Spanish soldier can^ 
sleep on the sud, can live on the 
simplest foodt and the smallest (jnan* 
titj of that food; that he can march 
fifty miles a-day; that he is of the 
same blood with the conquerors of the 
Moors, and with the tohliers of Charles 
y.; and that he requires only disci¬ 
pline and leaders to eqnal the glory 
of bis forefathers.” Ilia fine features 
glanced with manly exultation. 

“ Still, before I can bring your 
case before the conuti^, we must be 
enabled to have an answer for the 
objections of the legislature. Your 
provinces arc scarcely less hostile to 
cacfi utlier than tiiey are to tlie enemy. 
Svhat plan can unite them in one sys¬ 
tem of defence? and, withouttliatunion, 
how can resistance be effectual? ” 

“ Spain stands alone,” was tbo 
ifply. “ Her manners, her feolings, 
and her people, have no examples in 
EuroiK.*. Her war will have as little 
similarity to the wars <jf its govern¬ 
ments. It will be a war, not of ar¬ 
mies, but of the shepherd, of the arti¬ 
ficer, the muieteej’, the contrabandist 
—a war of all classes, the peasant, 
the jmest, the noble, nay, the beggar 
on the highway. Hut this wag the 
w'ar of her aucestorg, the war of the 
Asturias, which cleared the couuir^' 
of the Moors, and will clear it of the 
French. All Spain a mass of hosti¬ 
lity, a living tide of un<i«enchable ha¬ 
tred and consuming lire—the Freuch 
battalions, {>ouring over the Pyrenees, 
will be like battalions poured into the 
ocean. They will be eiignlfcd; they 
will never return. Our provinces are 
divided, but they have one Inviuciblo 
l^nd—abhorrence of tlieFrench. Even 
their division is not mfirmity, but 
strength. They know so little of each 
other, that even the conquest of one 
half of Spun would be scarcely felt 
by the rest. This ynh be a supreme 
advantage in the species of war which 
we contemplate—a war of desultory 
but perpetual assaults, ef hostilities 
that cease neither night nor day, of 
campaigns that know no distinction 
botw’een summer and winter—a war in 
which no pitchedbattleswill be fought, 
but in which every wall will be a ram¬ 
part, every hollow of the hills a camp, 
every mountain a citadel, every road¬ 
side, and swamp, and rimlet, tbo 


place of an ambuscade. We shall 
have no battalions and brigades, we 
require no tactics; our sole science 
will be, to kill the enemy wherever he 
can be reached by bnliet or knife, 
until we make Spain ther tomb of in- 
vasiem, and her very name an omen, 
and a ruin, to the tyrant on the 
French throne.” 

The councils of England In the crisis 
were worthy of her ancient name. It 
was resolved to forget the loug iojU' 
ries of which Spain had been the in¬ 
strument, during her passive submis¬ 
sion to the arrogance of her ally and 
master. The Bourbons were now 
gone; the nation was disencumbered 
of that goverument of chamberlains, 
maids of honour^ and duennas. It 
was to be no longer stifled in the per¬ 
fumed atmosphere of court boudoirs, 
or to be chilled in the damps of the 
cloister. Its natural and noble pro¬ 
portions were to be left unfettered and 
undisguised by the formal fashions of 
past centuries of grave frivolity and 
decorous degradation. The giant was 
to rise refreshed. The Samson was 
to resume his primal ]mrposc; be was 
no longer to sleep iu the lap of his 
Delilah; the national fame was before 
him, and, breaking his manacles at one 
bold efibrt, he was thenceforth to stand, 
as nutui^e bad moulded hhn, powerful 
and promiuent among mankind. 

These were dreams, but they were 
high-toned and healthy dreams—the 
anticipations of a great country ac¬ 
customed to the possession of free¬ 
dom, andexpecting to plant national re¬ 
generation whereveritsetfootuimn the 
soil. The cause of Spain w'as univer¬ 
sally adopted by the people, and was 
welcomed by Parliament with accla¬ 
mation ; the appointment of a minister 
to represent the cabinet iu Spain was 
decided on, and this distingtfisbed com¬ 
mission was pressed upon my personal 
sense oWnty by the soverei^. My 
ofiidni rank placed me above ambas¬ 
sadorships, bat a service of this order 
had a sni^rior puqiose. It was a 
mission of the countr}', not of the 
ministei. 1 was to be the instrument 
of an imperial declaration of good-will, 
interest, and alliance to a whole 
people. 

In uoUier week, the frigate which 
conveyed me was flying before the 
breexo, along the iron-bound shore 
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of Gdlicia; the brightest and most 
buniiug of i>kie8 was over my head, the 
most billowj of scaa was dashing and 
foaming round me, nud iny eye was 
in coutiuaal admiration of the noble 
mountain bairicrs which, in atlionsaiid 
shapes, guard the western coast of 
Spain from the occau. At lougth the 
bay of Corunna opened before ns; our 
anchor dropped, and I made my first 
step on the most picturesque shore, 
and among the most original i)eo]>lc, 
of Europe. My destination was lilad- 
rid; but it was essential that I should 
ascertalu all the facts in my power 
from the various provincial govern¬ 
ments as 1 passed along; and 1 tlnus 
obtained a more ample knowledge of 
the piH)pIc thou could liave fallen to 
the lot of the ordinary traveller. 
I consulted with their juntas. I was 
present at their festivals, 1 rode 
with their hidalgos, and 1 marched 
with their troops. One of the 
peculiarities which, as an English¬ 
man, has always interested me in 
foreign travel is, that it brings us 
back to a i>eriod ditfereut from the 
existing age at home. All descend- 
ing from a common stock, every na¬ 
tion of Europe has made a certain 
advance; but the advance has been 
of diflferent degrees. Five hundred 
years ago, they were all ncarlj* alike. 
In the Netherlands, I contimuilly felt 
myself carried back to the days of the 
Protectorate ; I saw nearly the same 
costume, the same formality of ad- 
drctis, and the .same habits of domestic 
life. In Germany, I went back a cen¬ 
tury further, and saw the English 
primitive style of existence, the same 
stiff architecture, the same mingling 
of statelincse and simplicity, not for¬ 
getting the same homage to the di¬ 
vine right of kings.” In Spain, I 
found Inya':^lf in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, and but for the language, the 
beat, and the brown visage^arouud 
me, could have imagined myself in 
EngUud, in the days when barons 
bold” still exercised the rights of 
feudalism, when galhnt archers killed 
* the king's deer without the, king's 
permission, and when the priest was 
the lawgiver of the land. 


Day by day, I saw the pilgrim 
making his weary u'ay from shrine to 
*8hrinc; the landowner caracoling his 
handsome horse over wild heaths and 
half-made highways^that horse ca¬ 
parisoned with as many fantastic 
trappings as the charger of chivalry, 
and both horse and rider forming no 
feeble representation of the knight 
bound ou adventure. 1 saw' the 
monastery of our old tiroc.s, exhibiting 
all its ancient solidity, sternness, and 
pomp; with its hundred brethren; its 
crowd of sallow, silent domestics; its 
solemn service; and even with its 
beggars crowding and quarreling for 
their dally <lole at it.s gate. The face 
of the country secmoil to have been 
unchanged since the first invasion of 
the Vi.*<igoths :—iinnuiise commons, 
grow n barren from the absence of all 
cultivation; va.st, dreary.sheejvwuiks; 
villages, few, rude, .and thinly peo])led; 
the absence of all enclosures, ami a 
general look ofloueliness, whh h, iiow> 
ever, I conld have scarcely imagined 
in England at any period since tlie 
Heptarchy. Yet, those wild wastes 
were often interspersed with delicioiw 
spots; where, after toiling Jialf the 
day over a desert wild as Arabia, the 
travidlersuddcniystooil oii the brink of 
some sweet and seclnde«l valley, where 
the e 3 'C. rested on aiuiost tnipical 
luxuriance—all the shrubs and blos- 
som.s which require so much shelter 
in oiir rougher climate, tiourkshing in 
tlie open air; liedgcs of myrtle and 
jes.saminc*; huge olives, and priui- 
cval viue.s, spreading, in all the 
prodigality of u.ature, over the 
rocks; parasite plants clothiug the 
oaks and elms with drapciy of all 
colonrs, fiuating ui every breath of 
wind; and, most delicious of all, in 
the fiery centre of Spain, streams, 
cool as icc and clear as crystal, gush¬ 
ing and glancing away through the 
depths of the valley; .sometimijs glit¬ 
tering in the sun, then plunging into 
shade, tlieu winding along, seen by 
starts, like silver snakes, uutil they 
were lost undej sheets of copse and 
foliage, unpmned by the hand of man, 
and which seemed penetrable only by 
the bird or the hare. 
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waterton’s second series of essays. 


At the conclusion of tbc autobio¬ 
graphy prefixed to his former scries of 
Essaystpablished someyears since, Mr 
Watertonanuounced tliatliethen “put 
away the pen not to be used again ex¬ 
cept in self-defence.” That this resolu¬ 
tion has been departed from, fix>m what¬ 
ever motive, will be matter for congni- 
tulation tomost, if not all, of the renders 
of the “ Wanderings” and “ Kssays;” 
and the volume before us derives an 
additional interest from its being an 
unsolicited don«ition to the widow of 
his deceased friend, ^Ir Loudon, tbc 
well-known naturalist. Methinks the 
author would not have done amiss iu 
uontiuuiiig, boMi to this and the for¬ 
mer scries of essays, the peculiarly 
appropriate title imder which his first 
lucubrations were given to the world: 
rinee veritable Wamh/inys they arc 
over ever}' imaginable variety of ^nb- 
|cct and climate, from caymans in the 
Esseqnlbo to the blood of St Januavins 
at Naples; scliemcs for the banish¬ 
ment of llauoverhn rats (Mr W. never 
allows this voracious intruder a British 
dimizenship) in YorkshirOT and for 
averting the i)roji*cted banishment of 
the rooks in Scotland. Among the 
ainiisiug omnium pallantm intor- 
tninglcd with the valuable oriiitlioio- 
glcal inforniatlon in the present vo¬ 
lume, we find dissertations on the 
gigantic rasi^bcnics, now, alas! no. 
more produced in the ruined garden of 
Walton Hall—on the evils of tight 
jhoes, tight lacing, and stiff cravats— 
)n the natural history of thatcxtinct- 
i)y-Iaw variety of the human species 
rolled the chimneysweeper—and last, 
lot least, on that of the author hini- 
jclf, in the continution of his unique 
lutobiography; and we rejoice to find 


him, though now'elose upon hU grand 
climacteric, still able to climb a treo* 
by the aid of toes which have never 
been cramped by tight shoes, wltli 
all tha vigour, if not all the agility, of 
#is lusty youth, breathing bostilify 
against no living creature except Mr 
Swainson and Sir Robert Peel—tho 
little love he already liore to tbc latter 
for framing tbc oath of abjnration for 
Catholics^DOtbcioggrcatlyangmentcd 
by tho imposition of the income-tax— 
and still mmntaining in Walton Park 
an inviolable asylum for crows, hawks, 
owls, and all the generally proscribed 
tribes of the feathered race. 

The Continuation of the autoblo- 
f^apliy is taken up from the publica¬ 
tion of the first volume of essays in 
18 : 17 , and consists chiefly of the nar¬ 
rative of advcntui'es by land and perils 
by .sea, in anexpedition with hw 
family, by the route of Holland and 
t!)c Kbinc, to the sunny shores of 
Italy, But tho intervening period 
was not without incidents worthy of 
record. By a judidons system of 
pavement joined with Roman cement, 
and drains secured at tho mouths by 
iron grates, “ Charles Waferton, in 
the year of grace 1839, olTectuaUy 
cleared the premises at Walton Hall 
of every Hanoverian rat, yonng and 
old . . . and if I ivere to offer 
L.20 sterling money for the capture of 
a single individual, in or about any 
part of the premises, not one could be 
procured.” Not long after this me¬ 
morable achievement, a case of hydro¬ 
phobia in Nottingham promised to 
afford him an opportunity of trying 
the virtues of the famous 
poison, as a cure for this dreadful and 
hitherto unconquerable malady. The 


Essays m Natural History, chUfiy Omithoioyy. By Charles Watebtoe, Esq.^ 

lumor of M underings m South America.” Second Series j with a continoatioa 
A the Autobiography of the Author. • ' 

IV * di»vow, and solemnly abjure any intention to enb- 

/ert the present Church Estabbshment within this realm,* &c. In framing that 

k omina^ o^, 1 don t believe that Sir Robert Peel cared one fig's-end whether 
be soul a Catholic wont up,^er death, to tho King of BrightnSs or descended 

u ™ Brimstone. His only aim seems to have been to secure to the 
phoroh by law estabhshod the full possession of <he loaves and fishes.”— 

Ist senes, p. la ' ' ^ 
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difficulties and dangers encountered in 
tiie search for this potent narcxitic 
through the wilds of uuloua, and tho 
snbseqncnt. experiments on the ass 
Wwro/w, which, after being appa- 
•Tcntly deprived oflife by its influence, 
was revived by the inflation of the 
lungs with a blowpipe, and lived 
twenty-four years in clover at ton, 
are familiar to the readers of the Wivi 0 
derinyg —but its ])rosamcd efficacy in 
cases of hydi’ophobia ^ as not destined 
to be tested in the present instance, 
as the patient had expired before Mr 
W.’s anivnl. Its powers were, how¬ 
ever, exhibited in tlic pr(*^(‘ncc of a 
scientific assemblage:—one of two 
asses operated upon, though restored 
at the time, died on the third day, tho 
"other was i>erfoctl^- recovered by the 
process of artificial respiration, and 
every person present seemed con¬ 
vinced that the viniieuce of thc‘\V('U- 
rali poison was completely imdcr the 
command of the operator . . . 
and that it can be safely applied lo a 
human being labouring under h 3 'dro- 
pbobial” Now this inforeuco, with 
all due deference to Mr Waterton, ap¬ 
pears to partake not a little of the 
non sequitur; and unless the modns 
operandi bj' wbich relief is to Ik! rd>- 
tained diiringthe sttspcnsldn ofvitalitv- 
thus prodnctMl is more clearly^ ex¬ 
plained, we doubt whetljcr many ap¬ 
plications will be made for “ the 
scientific assi«tancc of ]^Ir Gil)son of 
the General Hospital at Nottingham, 
to give the snlferer a chance of saving 
his life by the supposed, though yet 
untried, efficacy of the '\Voarali poison, 
which, worst come to the worst, 
would, by its sedative qualities, render 
death calm and composed, and fr(*c 
from pain." Satisfied, however, with 
riie som^hat equivocal result of this 
experiment, Mr Waterton resumed 
his preparations for departure, and 
having called up the gamekeeper, 
and made him promise, as ho valued 
his place, that ho w'ould protect all 
’ hawks, crows, herons, jays, and mag¬ 
pies," sailed from Hull for Rotterdam 
Wi^ his two sisters-in-law and his 
son, a boy eleven 3 ’ears of age. 
s- *' Mr Waterton’s Catholic sympathies 
; for theB^gian revolt, “ for real liberty 
in regions matters,” aud his lamcn- 
tattoos ovmr the maCTiflcent churches 
In HoUwd) stripped of their pictures 


and ornaments on tho change of reli¬ 
gion, do not prevent his feeling very 
favourably disposed towaidsthe Dutch 
aud their country, “ the uniformity of 
wbich, and the even tenor of their 
tempers, appear as if one had been 
made for the other." The protection 
extended to the stork, which builds 
without fear in the heart of their 
towns, gives them an additional claim 
on his good-will; and would but our 
country gentlemen put a stop to tlie 
indiscriminate slaughter of- birds by 
their nilhlcssgnmekeeiMjrs, we should 
not have to visit Holland to sco tho 
true habits of the stork, nor roam 
through (xermany to enjoy the soar¬ 
ing of the kite—a bird once very 
common in this jmrt of Yorkblure, 
but now a total stranger to it." The 
progrosshe extinction of so many of 
the larger species of birds oneo indi¬ 
genous to England Ixdbre the pi-ogress 
t>f drainage aud clearing, ha^ long 
been a .subject of regret not only to 
the naturalist but the sportsman. Of 
tho statih' bustard, ouco ilic orna¬ 
ment of all our <low’Ms, scarce a soli¬ 
tary straggler now remauis—thecrano, 
as well as the stork, which unco 
abounded iji llio fen districts, ha> to¬ 
tally dis.aj)pcared; and though tho 
success wliich has attended the at- 
tcropU to rc-iiilroduce the capercail¬ 
zie ill Scotland has restored to us one 
of our lost species, itisiinich to be 
fcnnul that unless Mr M'atcrtun’s 
example, in converting his jiark into 
a sanctuary, be followed by other 
countiy gentlemen of ornithological 
tastes, the raven, the crow, and the 
larger species of hawks, in whose 
presen ation no one is interested, and 
which arc already bc^comlng rarce aves 
in the agricultural districts, will 
eventually disapjienr from the ilritish 
Fauna. 

The great influx of English into 
Belgium, while scarce any are to be 
found in Holland, is attributed, pro¬ 
bably with reason, to the national 
love of slght-Eccing, which finds gra^ 
tiflcatlon in the ceremonies and deco¬ 
rations of the Belgian churches—“up 
and down which crowds of EngUsn 
arc for ever sauntering. . . . - 
* How Iiave you got over your time 
to-day ?' I said one afternoon to an 
acquaintance, who, Uko Mr Noddy's 
eldest son in Steme, was traveUbg 
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througli Europe at a prodigious speed, 
and liad very little spare time on his 
hands. He said he had knocked ofT 
thirteen churches that morning!” 
The headquarters of the English re¬ 
sidents appear to be at llrngcs, and 
Mr Watcrtoii liighly approves of the 
selection“ Did my hahits allow me 
to prefer streets to woods and green 
fields, 1 could retire to Bruges, and 
there, end my days.” But after visit¬ 
ing the convent of Englisli nuns, 
w’here some of the ladies of Mr Wa- 
terton’s family had received their 
education, and the portrait of “ that 
regal prottigatc. Cluirlcs II.” (Mr 
^Vaterton’s love of trutli here gets the 
better of his ancestral jiredilcctions 
for the house of Stuart) in the hall of 
the aiirlent society of archer.*., of which 
lie was a member during hi.s exile, 
the travellers continued their route 
by Ghent and along the vallej* of tlie 
Meuse, **which. on a fine warm day in 
July, appears as rit h and beautiful as 
any valley can well bc^oii ihi.s side of 
ancient ParadUc,*’ to.\ix-la-Clia}*pllc. 
At tln«5frimousPru''SiaTn\ ateriug-pliice 
MrWaterton found much move hi.s 
bile, not only ill the sightofladiosri.sk- 
ing their fort mics at the pul »lic gaming¬ 
tables authorisvil and ju'otected by 
govp.nimciu, but in the folly of the 
valetudinarians, wIjo perversely coun¬ 
teract the bcmficinl clfects of the 
water.« by “ resorting to the sa//^*a- 
VHOnjery and there jiartaking of all 
t?M“ luxuries from tlio cornucopia of 
Epiciinis, Bacchu.s, and Cere.s.” He 
derived some consolation, however, 
from the contemplation of the magni¬ 
ficent and varied prospect from tlie 
wooded heights of the Loiiisbcrg above 
the town; and the sight, on Ids last 
vi.sit, of a pair of ravens circling over 
his head in aerial revolutions, and 
then winging their way totvarda the 
forest of Ardennes, aw'akened recol¬ 
lections of liome, and “oftherasetflly 
cobbler who Josccrated the Sund.ay 
morning by robbing the Inst raven’s 
nest in this vicinity.” At Freyburg 
they encountered a phenomenon, in the 
shape of a poetical German waiter~- 
and a poet, too, in the ICnglish lan¬ 
guage, though he had never been in 
England, nor much among English; 
but the waiter’s cfiiisions, tlic subject 
of which was the cathedral of Frcy- 

burg, were never destined to jcach 


England, but now lie, with the rest 
of MrWaterton’fl travelling goods and 
chattels, in the wreck of the Pollux, 
at the bottom of the Mediterranean 
sea. 

The passage of the Alps disap¬ 
pointed our traveller’s hopes of find¬ 
ing among their heights some of the 
rarer European birds :—“ the earth 
appeared one huge barren waste, and 
the heavens produced not a single In¬ 
habitant of air.” On descending the 
southeni side of the mountains, they 
at length received ocular demonstra¬ 
tion of their being really in Italy, by 
observing a matronly-looking woman 
engaged in certain offices touching the 
long black Jiair of her daughter, 
which showed that combs were st^ 
as scarce as w hen Horace stigmatized 
the “incomptum caput” of Cimidia; 
and the necessit}' of lavender water, 
to pass V ith any thing like comfort 
through the town.s ond villages which 
looked so enchanting at a distance in 
the midst of their olive groves .and 
cypresse.-i, is feelingly commented up¬ 
on. But before entering lloroc, we 
must give Mr Waterton’s own account 
of an cxploit^vhich made some noise 
at the time of its performance, and 
the motives at least of which api>ear 
to hav<‘ been mis-stated. On a for¬ 
mer visit, he had gained great renown 
by climbing, in company with Cap- 
tain Alexander of the royal nary, to 
the gunmiit of the ci'oss surmounting 
the ball of St Peters, and leaving his 
gloves on tlic point of the conductor! 
and as a pendant to this notable 
achievement, it was announced about 
this time, in most of the English 
papers, that in a fer\’our of ncUgious 
enthusiasm, on approaching the Eter¬ 
nal City, he had wfrtkcd biirefoot as a 
pilgrim* the last twenty miles, and 
thus so severely lacerated his feet as 
to be incapable for some tinm of 
moving. “Would that my motives 
had been ns pure as represented! The 
sanctity of the churches, tlic remains 
of holy martyrs which enrich them, 
the relics of cniionized saints placed 
in snch profnsiou throughout them, 
might well induce a Catholic trayeller 
to adopt this easy and simple mode 
of show'ing his religious feeling. But, 
uBfortunatcly, the idea never entered 
my mind at the time ; Iliad no other 
motives than those of easy walking 
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and self-cnjoTment/^ The enjoyment 
to be derived from walking witbont 
shoes or stockings over a rough pave* 
ment, in sharp frost, proved as pro¬ 
blematical in practice ns it woula l>o 
to most peraons in theory; and hir 
Waterton found to his cost, that the 
fifteen years which bad elapsed since 
he went barefoot with impunity in 
the forests of Guiana, had matcnaliy 
impaired liis soles* power of endu¬ 
rance. After sustaining a severe in¬ 
jury in his right foot, of whicli the 
Intensity of the cold prevented his be¬ 
ing sensible at the instant, he was 
glad to resume Ills chaussurcy aud wns 
laid np on the sofa for two months 
after bis arrival. “It was this nu- 
^tnuate adventure whicli gave rise 
to the story of ray walking barefooted 
into Rome, and wluch gained rae a 
reputation by no means merited on 
my port.’’ 

Notwithstanding this mishap, and 
the many things olfensive to English 
feelings in the manifold impurities of 
lioman streets and kitchens, Ulr 
Waterton speaks with much satisfac¬ 
tion of his sojourn for several raonllis 
in “ Rome, immortal Rome, replete 
with every thing that can instnict 
and please.” Though his former visits 
had in a great degree satiated him 
with galleries and palaces, he still 
fonnd great attractions in the studio 
of the Roman Landseer, Vallati,* the 
famous painter of wild-bdars; but his 
great point of attraction seems to 
have been the bird-market near the 
Pantheon—the extent of traffic in 
which may bo judged from the state¬ 
ment, that during the spring aud 
autumn passage of the quiuls, which 
are taken in nets of prodigious extent 
on tiio of the Mediterranean, 

17,000 of these birds have passed the 
Roman custom-house in one day. The 
catalogue of birds exposed fur sale OvS 
articles of food com{»cheods ncaiiy all 


the species found in Italy; not even 
robin-redbreast is sacred from the 
omnivorous maw of the Italian gour¬ 
mand, and a hundred at a time may 
be seen lying on a stall. “ The bfrd- 
men outwardly bad the appearance of 
banditti, but it was all outside, ami 
nothing more; they were good men 
notwithstanding their uncouth looks, 
and ^od C5hristittn.s too, for I couM 
SCO them w aiting at tho door of tint 
Jesuits’ church by half-past four on a 
winter’s morning, to be ready for the 
fii'st mass.” liy ingratiating himself 
with this rougij-seeming frateruit}*, 
Mr Waterton succeeded in obtaining 
specimens of many rare birds, which 
fortunately cscapetl the wreck of the 
Pollux, by having been previously 
forw'ardcd to Leghorn. Among these 
scattered ornithological notices, we 
find some, interesting remarks on the 
true designation of the “ sparrow- 
sitting alone upon tlie hoiisc-top,” to 
wliich tlie Royal Psalmist likcniHi 
himself in his •penitence and vigils. 
It is obvious fljat the deseriptioncoulti 
not apply to our common house spar¬ 
row’, the habits of which arc certainly 
the reverse of solitar}* or jiensive; 
and Mr Waterton is undoubtedly 
correct in referring it to the Rlue <Ir 
Solitary Thnish—a bird not Pnind in 
this country, but common in Spain, 
Italy, aii<l the. south of France, anti 
still more so In the Levant—th(‘ /V- 
trocincla ryanva of scientific natural¬ 
ists, and the Passera solitaria of the 
Italians. “ It is a real thrush in si7.e, 
in shape, in habits, and in song—and 
is indeed a solitary bird, for it never 
associates with any other, and only 
with its own mate in breeding time— 
and even then it is often necn quite 
alone upon the house-top, whore it 
warbles in sweet and plaintive strain.c, 
and continues its song as it moves in 
easy flight from roof to roof. Tim 
traveller may often see it on tho rc- 


♦ A long-protracted lawsuit between this artist and Prince Giustiniani has 
attracted much'public notice. On cleaning a painting apparently of little 
ralne) which he had purchased at a sale of the refuse of tho prince's gallery, 
ffig&or Vallati detected traces of a superior production beneath that painted over 
H, tm renoving which, the long-lost duplicate of Correggio’s Beading Magdalen 
was brought to light. A claim was now set up by Prince Giustiniani for the res- 
titutioiiL of the picture, or payment of its full valuebut the cause, after being 
carried from one tribontil to another, was at lost decided in favour of the ri^t of 
VaU^ to his prize. 
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mams of tlic Temple of Peace, but 
much more frequently on the stupen¬ 
dous ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, 
and always on the Colosseum: and. 
In hue, on the tops of most of the 
churches, monasteries, and convents, 
'Within and without the w alls of the 
Ktcitial City. It bciug nu assiduous 
frc<|ueiitcr of the habitations of man, 

I cannot have a doubt that it was the 
same bird which King David saw on 
the house-top before him, and to which 
he li^tencd as it poured forth its sweet 
aud i^laintivc song.” 

The ceremonies of St Anthony's 
Day, when the beasts of burden, deck¬ 
led in many-coloured trappings, arc 
brought to receive the priestly bene¬ 
diction, are described with much unc¬ 
tion, and defended mth Air AVatcr- 
ton's usual zeal for the ordinances of 
Ills church, aud witli considerable 
tact, against the rklicule often thrown 
upon them by “ tliouglitlcss and cen¬ 
sorious travellers.” “ I recalled to my 
mind the incessant and horrible curses 
which our \illiigc urchins vout against 
tlifir horses on the Barnsley canal, 
whici) passes close by my porters’ ^ 
lodges ”—and truly llic most rigid of 
Pj'otcstuuts amid scarcely deny, in 
this ease, the advantage, for the well¬ 
doing of both man and beast, which 
the usages of Kome have over those 
of Yorkshire. But tlie approach of 
the malaria season at length compell¬ 
ed tlicni to leave Boiiio for Naples; 
and on the journey Mr Waterton’s or¬ 
nithological t:istcs were gratified to 
the utmost. “ 1 saw more bh*ds than 
I had seen on the whole of the jour¬ 
ney from England; and after Imvlng 
seen the ram of Apulia, 1 no longer 
considered Homer’s story of El^'sses 
witli the slieop of Polyphemus as so 
very much out of the way.” But a 
still more imposing spectacle than the 
festival of Si Anthony awaited them 
at Naples: this was the liquefaction of 
thcbloodofStJanaariu.s,on September 
19, to witness which was the principal 
object of their visit. We shall leave 
Mr Waterton to speak for himself. 

At the termination of high mass, 
the phial coutaimng the blood was 
carried by one of the canons into the 
body of we cathedral, that every per¬ 
son might have an opportunity of in¬ 
specting the blood, and kissing the 
phial, should lie feel inclined. There 
were two phials—a large one, contain¬ 


ing the blood as it had flowed from 
the wounds of the martyr at his exe¬ 
cution ; and a smaller one, containing 
his blood mixed with sand, just as it 
had been taken from the gronnd on 
which it had fallen. These tw'o phials 
were enclosed !b a vciy strong and 
beautifully ornamented ease of silver 
and glass. I kissed this case, and 
had a moat satisfactory opportmuty 
of seeing the blood in its solid state, 

.aud the canon who held it 

turned it over and over many times to 
prove to us tliat the blood was not 

liquid.At one o’clock p.m., no 

symptoms whatever of a change had 
occurred. A vast number of people 
had already left the cathedral, so that 
l.fouud the temperature considerably 
lowered Prcciselj’ at a quarter be¬ 
fore two, the blood suddenly and en¬ 
tirely liquefied. Thu canon w’ho held 
the case passed close by me, and 
afforded mo a most favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of accompanying him close up 
to the high altar, where 1 kissed the 
phial, and joined my humble prayers 
to those of the multitude.No¬ 

thing in the w hole course of my life 
has struck me so forcibly as this oc- 
currcucc;. . . . aud I here state, in 
the most unqualified manner, my firm 
conviction, that the liquefaction of the 
blood of St Januarins is miraculous, 
beyond the shadow' of a doubt. 
Were I to conceal this my convic¬ 
tion frem the public eye, I should 
question the soundness of both my 
head aud my heart, and charge my 
pen with arrant cow’ai*dic.e.” 

After a short exeucsioii to Sicily, 
in w'hich Mr Waterton had occasion 
to surmise that the ancient furies of 
Scylla and Charybdis had quitted 
their old quarters to take up their 
abode in the passpoit-oflieos, and re¬ 
gretted his inability to avail himself 
of the opportunities w’ldcb tiie island 
afforded, for obscr\'ing the spiing and 
autumn passage of the niigratoiy 
birds, they paid a fai-cwcU visit to 
the tomb of Virgil, and left that 
laughing, noisy, merry city of Naples 
on a fine aud suuny morning, to en¬ 
joy for eight or nine months more the 
soothing quiet of the Homan capital.” 
At len^b, on the 16th Juno 1841, 
the party left Home, aud sail^ the 
next day from Civita Vcccbia, on 
board the Bollux steamer, for Leg¬ 
horn ; but their good fortune at 
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l^gth deserted them. Cervantes 

has told us that thci'o is nothing cur> 
tain in this life—^ no liay cosa sc> 
gars en esta vida."* It wos soon 
evident to Hr Waterton, as an old 
traveller, that there was a great want 
of nautical discipline on board the 
Pollux, and of this they soon had fa> 
tal proof. In the midst of the night 
the vessel came in collision with the 
Mongil^llo, a steamer of larger size, 
steering outhe opposite coui'sc,>\luch 
Stove her in amidships, and .she sunk 
in tt quarter of an hour. The cap¬ 
tains and mates of both vesseJs were 
asleep below, bat from the calmness 
of the sea, and tlic exertions of tlic 
Prince of Oanino (Charles Bona¬ 
parte,) who was fortunately a passen¬ 
ger on boaid the iVtongibello, and took 
the liclm from the 5t<‘e]‘su)UH when be 
was on the point of sheering off from 
the wreck, all the crew ami ptissen- 
gers of the Pollux, except one luaUt 
W'ci'e got safe on board the former 
vessel. AU their property was lost, 
and, on their being lauded the next 
day at Leghoro, an attempt was 
made by the authorities to detain Uie 
vessel, and all on board, for twenty 
days in qnarantinc, on the ground of 
the Pullux's bill of health having 
been lost in the foundered vessel! 
But Prince Cauino again came to the 
roacue, and they eventually returned 
in the Hongibello to Civita Vecdiia, 
and tiicuco to Home, whore, as a 
climax to their misfortunes, Mr Wa- 
terton tvas for some time laid up by 
an attack of fever. It w'os not till 
the 20tb of July that ho finally set 
out with hU party for Englmid, hav¬ 
ing in the mean time made a singular 
addition to hli suite, ^vhlcb U tinted 
ef at length in one of the Essays. 

Among the various strange birds 
whi^ find a place in the lioman bill 
of fiffOi is a iwetty little owl yclept 
tte Civotta, (called by British omi- 
tboiogists, from its diminutivo size, 
the paaserina^ or sparrow owl,) which 
abounds throughout Italy, where it 
figures in more varied capacities than 
is consistent with the nsuaUy reserved 
babits of Its race. You may seo it 
jfiwikftd and ready trussed for tiie 
on the same stafi at which 
hawks, crows, jackdaws, jays, mag- 
alM, hedgehogs, frogs, snails, and 
busMTdi, aro offsred for sale to the 


passing conoscenti ’ —a cataloguo of 
dainties wliich bears but a small 
proportion to a more extuudod aarte 
iaisoH7n!e clsowhci’c givcu by Mr 
Waterton, who verily believes that 
“ scarcely any thing which has had 
life in it comes anUss to the Italiaua 
in the way of food, except the llano- 
Ycriun rut." It is used by s)>or(suica 
(:\s we find from Savi’s ihnituloyia 
Toscami) as a decoy for small birds, 
which ii lULvaets wllinn giiu;?hot by its 
singular gestures whcui placed uit tlie 
top of a ])i)ie; and it " is nmcli prized 
by the gardener, for its uucoimnon abi¬ 
lity in destroying insects, snails, slugs, 
aud repiiles. Tlieje is scarcely au 
outholue in the vineyards and gar¬ 
dens which is not tenanted by the 
CivetUi, and l^^is oftcu brought up 
tame from the nest." Jt has hitherto 
been known in England only as a 
rare au<l accidental visitor; aud ^Ir 
AVaterloii, actuated by a patriotic 
desire to seeiiiv ft»r his countrym^’u 
the benefit of Us scrviee.s—“not, by 
the way, in the kitehen, but in the 
kitchen - ganleu " — pr<.»N ided hiuiscU* 
ith a d<.>zeu as conipatinuns dv 
on (putting Koine. At Genoa, an m- 
cUnatiou was manifested by the cus¬ 
tom-house ulliters to claim duty on 
this novel article of export—aud a 
precedent might have been drawn 
from the case of the eagles w'hieh were 
sent from Killaruoy to Colonel Mon¬ 
tagu, before the duties between Eng¬ 
land aud Ireland were abolished, aud 
detaiued at Bristol on the plea that 
tlicrc was a duty on all singiiig-birdsl 
The Gcuoe.se dogmiieri^ however, on 
Mr Watertou's assiiranco that tho 
owls were not for the ptirposes of 
traffic, and were, moreover, the native 
produce of la bclU&Hima Italia^ (with 
tho sly addition, that he “ bad reason 
to believe tlicy are common in Genoa, 
30 that they can well Ixs spared,") 
graciously allowed them to pass duty- 
free; bnt at Basle an unexpected 
obstacle arose. Mr Waterton’s letter 
of credit had been lost in the Pollux; 
and in spite of letters of recommenda¬ 
tion from tho Prince of Canino, and 
the Italian Kotbschild, Xorlonia, 

Fasmyaut tho banker, a wormwood- 
lookiog money-monger, refused ta 
advance a single even on tke 
deposit of a v^uable watch; and 
Watorton, with his owls and hla 
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family, would have stuck fast at Basle, 
ljut for the arrival of Mr W. Broug¬ 
ham, (!)rother of Lord Brougham,) 
who furnished liim with a supply; 
and the whole party reached Aix-la- 
Chapcllc safe and sound. But here 
MrWntertou thought |>ropcr, ))y way 
of cleansing his proUfjea the soils 

of tlieir long journey, to give iIkw, as 
well as himself, the berietit of a wanu 
bath!—an act of rashness'’ (as he 
himself terms it) which caused the 
death of five of the nunihor from cold 
the same night. Tw'o others perialu d 
afterwanls iVom cnsuuUics, and the 
rcmamlng five arrived safe at Waltcm 
ll.all. “On the 10th of May 1842, 
tiicre being abnndauc(‘ of .sUig>, .snails, 
and l)eetl(‘s on the ground, at seven 
o'clock in the evening, the we.ither 
being sewme and warm, T oj*ene<l the 
door fd' the cage*, and ttie live owls 
Stepped out to try tlieir fortimes in 
this wicked world. As they retired 
into the adjacont thicket, I bade 
them he of gi»od heart; and although 
the wlnde wtjrld was ikav open to 
them, I said if lliey would sT(ip in my 
park I would be glad of their com¬ 
pany, and would always be a friend 
and Ix'nefaetor to them." How the 
little strangers liavc sped—whoth(*r 
they have iiinvaseil and multiplied in 
tlie hospitable .diodes of Walton llali, 
to gratify their entomological tastes 
for the benefitof licighbouriiig kitdien- 
gardens, or strayed from this asylum, 
nnd f.tllen victims as rartr (ti.at to 
some rnihless bird-sfiiller, wc hope to 
Iw informed in the “ more last words” 
which w o yet iiope for from the pen 
of Mr Watertoii. 

** Of all the braro birds that oVr 1 did 
see. 

The owl is the fairest iu her degree,*’ 

^uoth an old ditty; and we must 
oursclvea confess to a peculiar pew- 
ehant for an “ owl in an ivy bush,” 
partly from personal sympathy for 
Its shortsightedness, and not less 
for the aspect of solemn wisdom 
which gained for it of yore a place on 
tho crest of Mineiwa’s helmet, and has 
made it, in the regions of the East, tho 
t;ounsellor of kings and princes. Who 
bas not heard of the reproof thus con¬ 
veyed, through the medium of a vi¬ 
zier skilled in the .mystic language of 


birds, to the devastating ambition of 
Sultan Mahmood of Ghazni? The 
gatos of whoso tomb, (it may be re¬ 
marked par purentJicM^') the sotms 
have now decided never to have been, 
at Somnat at all—a piece of useful 
knowledge cheaply acquired, no doubt, 
at the expense of a w ar w'ldcb has 
secured tho owls, of that country, for 
some years to come, against any 
scarcity of rained villages wdierewith 
to endow their daughters. We regret, 
therefore, to find that Mr Waterton, 
to whom wc owe the iutroduclion of 
the Civetta in England, and wlio, in 
the first series of his Essays, lias clo- 
ijiicntly vindicated tlie character of 
the bum-owl ngaliisl tlie aspersions 
alike of the poets of the Augustan age 
and th(! old women of the present day, 
^tIll denies the accomplishment of 
hooting to the Yorkshu'c barn-owls, 
and persists iu considering it restrict- 
e<l to the single individual shot by Sir 
AVilUam Jardiue. “ We know full 
well that most extraordinary exam¬ 
ples of splendid talent do from time 
to time make tlieir appearance on the 
world's wide stage—and may wc not 
sujiposc that the barn-owl which Sir 
A^'illiain shut in tlie absolute act of 
hooting, may have been a gifted bird 
of snjwTior parts and knowledge, cn- 
<lowe<l, perhaps, from its early days 
\\ ith the faculty of hooting, or else 
taught it by its neighbour the tawny 
<)wl? 1 beg to remark, that though 
1 unhesitatingly, grant the foenUy of 
hooting to this one particular indhi- 
dual owl, still I flatly refuse to believe 
that booting is common to bam-owls 
in general.” The same denial is re¬ 
peated in the present volume; bnt Sir 
NViiliam's owl is no longer uloneki 
hi« glory, as the i)ossc.9sion of a simi¬ 
lar talent, to at least a limited extent, 
has been ascribed iu the pages of the 
Zoolo^Ui to the Oxford owls. As Mr 
AVaterton’s accuracy as an observer 
cannot be questioned, we can only 
infer that the advantages of edneatioa 
enjoyed by tho owls of Alma Mater 
and the Modem AthenSf^cnables them 
to attain a degree of vot^ proficiency 
beyond tlie reach of their rustic breth¬ 
ren in Yorkshire—and we hope ere 
long to hear of Mr AYaterton’s having 
added a feathered profl^sor of lan- 
. guages, from one or other of thesa 
aoata of leaming, to the colooyof bam- 
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owls established in the min of tlic old 
gateway at Walton. 

Mr WaterloQ has never been fa¬ 
mous for showing too much nicrcy to 
his opponents in coutroversy^aud, on 
the present occasion, the vials of his 
wrath are poured forth without stiut, 
though certainly not without strong 
provocation, on the l^ad of AL'Swain- 
Bou, well know'u some years since as 
a writer on natural hUtory, and as 
one of the piineipal advocates of the 
Quinary System *—a sort of zoological 
transccndeiUalmn (to borrow a phrase 
trom Kant and his disciples) then 
fashionable, according to wliich all 
the genera and species of animals, 
huowu or hereafter to be {U^covere<^, 
were held bound spontaneously to 
anange themselves in circular gronjis 
of fivc^ neither more nor less, in obe¬ 
dience to some intuitive principle of 
nature, of which the details were not 
yet very clearly made out. It would 
appear that 5lr Swainson, who is 
characterised as a “ morbid ami pre¬ 
sumptuous man,^‘ had been at variance 
—on personal as well ns scientiiic 
grounds—with Mr Watorton, from 
•whom he received a castigation for 
liU ornithological heresies, in a letter 
publislicd in ldS7; but his retaliation 
was delayed for two years, when, in 
an account of the cayman, publi.'^licd 
in Lardneris Cabinet Cychjttrdia, 
be describes it as “ on land a slow¬ 
paced, and even timid animal; so that 
an active boy, aimed with a small 
hatchet, might easily dispatcli one. 
There is no great prowess, tlierefore, 
required to ride on the back of a poor 
cayman after it has been secured, or 
perhaps wonnded; and a modern 
•writer might wcU have spared the 
recital of nis feats ui this way upon 
the cayman of Guiana, hod he not 
been influenced in this, and number¬ 
less other iustanccs, by the greatest 
possible love of the marvcUoas, and a 
constant propensity to dress truth in 
the garb of fiction; ” and subsequently 
speaks of the cayman as '^so timid 
that, had we been disposed to perform 
Jsuch ri^culoos feats, our compassion 


for the poor animals would have pre¬ 
vented us.” Mr JVaterton had no op¬ 
portunity ofixiplyingto these ofiensivo 
imputations at the time they were 
publh^Iiod, being then absent in Italy, 
•while Mr Sw'ainson was on the point 
of finally quitting England in order to 
become a settler in New Zealand. But 
though thus separated by the entire 
diameter of the globe, “ steam will 
soon convey to him a copy of Ihis,’^ 
ga\s Mr Waterton—and verily he has 
demulbliod the uulucky Swainson 
without ruth or mercy. Whether 
this ‘‘ wholesale dealer in misound 
zoology,” as Mr Waterton calls him,, 
ever can liavo seen a cayman, except 
at a safe distance, appear.^ somewliat 
(luluoiis; and his story of this reptile 
hiding its prey in a hole till semi- 
]>utriil, though it would convoy a high 
idea vd tlic ropcct cwtoi tainotl by liia 
brotlier caymans for the rights of 
property, must be incredible to any 
one w'lib hiL5 ever inspected tlie jaw s 
of the anluml, w Inch (as ^Ir Waterton 
observes) “ arc completely formed for 
snateli and swallow.” I\'e fear, more¬ 
over, that the character which general 
experience has assigned to these huge 
reptiles, whether called ci-iicodilcs, 
caymans, or alligators, is much more 
in accordance with the anecdote re¬ 
lated by Govomor Vneiarto of a man 
carried olT into the river by one of 
these monsters from the ahiracda, or 
])ubllc w alk, of Angostura, than w ith 
Swalnson's description of a timid 
creatuiT, liable to be knocked on tho 
head by an Idlo boy with a hatchet, 
the defenseless state of which excited 
his compassion. If, therefore, Mr 
Sw'ainsoii does not come forward, 
either to substantiate these novel 
statements, or to retract them, the 
scientific world is likely to come to 
the conclusion drawn by MrWaterton, 
that, ** when be wrote liis account of 
this reptile, be was either tot^y un¬ 
acquainted with its habits and econo¬ 
my, or that ho wtlfally perverted 
them, in oi'dcr to be revenged on me” 
for the letter above mentioned. 

From tlio circumsttnees under 


* A close analogy, iKcording to this system, existed between pigs and humming- 
.binds fich reprinting the gliriform type in their respective circles, and rtsem- 
bKog each other in their small eyes and suctorial propensiUes U-.See Swantsoic's 
igUunfieation Birds in Labdjtib’i Cabinet Cydof<sdia, 143. 
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•wliifh tho present volame was put 
forth, one or two letters are incinded 
-winch do not appear to have been 
orijfinally intended for publication— 
and these ai'o not the least charac- 
teristic parts of the work—as that to 
Mr llog of Nowliston in advocacy of 
the persecuted Scotch rooks, and one 
to Mr Loudon himself on the methods 
of clearing a garden from vermin, in 
which there is much practical sense. 
It is not good for weasels or hedge- 
ho^cs, any more than for man, to ho 
fthiiic in this world. “ You say * you 
will send to a gardener in the country 
for a wea.scl.’ You must send for 
two, male and feiuiilo. A bachelor 
weasel, or a spinster weasel, would 
not tarry fonr-aiid-twcnty hours in 
your garden. Either of them would 
go a sweet-hearting, and not return. 
Yon remark that your * hedgehogs 
soon <lisappcared.’ No doubt, unless 
tondued by a wall. ... A gmden, 
well feiicetl by a wall high enough ti) 
keep dogs out, is a capital j»l:u‘e for 
heOgchog.s. But there ought always 
to be two, man and wMfe. . . . The 
windhover (or kestrel) hawk i.-^ ex¬ 
cellent for killing l^etles, and also for 
consuming slugs and snails 5 cats dare 
not attack him, wherefore he is very fit 
foragarden.” AVehavenotlicardwlie- 
tlieranycflect has been produced bj* Mr 
Waterton’s remonstrances again.«t tho 
edict of cxtcrniination fulminated 
against his sable friends the rooks— 
but we fear that famiers in all coun¬ 
tries arc much on a par with those 
Delaware colonists and Isle of Bour¬ 
bon planters, whose fate he adduces 
as a warning. Having destroyed 
their grakles, oti a similar charge to 
that on vriiich sentence has now been 
passed on tho rooks, they lost their 
whole crops by insects, and were com¬ 
pelled not only to re-introduce tho 
grakles, but to protect them by law*. 
We trust that tho Scotch farmers will 
not be obliged, by a similar calamity, 
to avail themselves of Mr Waterton’s 
obliging offer to send them, in case of 
such necosrity, a fresh supply of these 
useful and interesting bu^.” 

Mr Waterton never loses an op¬ 
portunity of showing bis contempt for 
the n^pdem sptema of ornithology, 
which, by their complicated nomen- 
dature, eternally changed by every 
new sciolist, have almost enccecdod 


m converting that fascinating science 
into an uninteiligiblc jargon of hard 
names. “ As I am not a convert to 
the necessity or advantages of giving 
to many pf our British birds these 
new and jaw-breaking names, I will 
content myself with the old nomen¬ 
clature, so well-known to every vil¬ 
lage lad throughout the couutry. . . 

. , Tlic ancients called the wren trog^ 
hihjtas ; but it is now honoured with 
the high-sounding name of Anorthuroy 
alleging for a ren.son, that the ancients 
w'crc quite mistaken in their supposi¬ 
tion that thi^ bird was an inhabitant 
of caves, as it is never to bo 
within them. Methinks that the an¬ 
cients wore quite right, and that our 
modem masters in ornithology are 
quite wrong. If wc only for a mo¬ 
ment reflect that the nest of the wren 
is spherical, and is of itself, as it were, 
a little cave, we can easily imagine 
that the ancient.s, on seeing the bird 
going in and out of this artificial cave, 
coii.*'id(‘rcd the word troglodytas an 
appropriate appellation.” 

Among the various feathered visi¬ 
tants attracted by the city of refuge 
provided for them at Walton,'were a 
flock of twcDty-foiu* wild-geese, of the 
largo and beautiful species called the 
Canada or Cravat goose, (from the 
con.-ipiciTons white patch on its black 
neck,) which unexpectedlyapjwarcdon 
the lake one winter, and took up their 
permanent abode thera, occasionally 
making cxciuMoas to the other waters 
in the neighbourhood. “In the breed¬ 
ing season, two or three pairs will re¬ 
main here. The rest take themselves 
off, and arc seen no more till the re¬ 
turn of autumn, when they reappw 
without any addition to the or 
diminution of it. This is mnch to be 
wondered at; and I would fain ha* 
eard a conjecture that the young may 
possibly be captured in tffc place where 
they have b^n hatched, and then 
pinioned to prevent escape. But, after 
all, this is mere speculation. We know 
nothing of the habits of our birds of 
passage when they arc absent from- 
us; and we cannot account how it 
comes to pass that the birds just 
mentioned invariably return to this 
conntiy without any perceptible in¬ 
crease of nnmbeis; or, if the origii^ 
birds die or ore destroyed, whv It Is 
that tho snccessors anivc here In thQ|- 
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cuvi^BBrnbers as 'their predecessors.” 
This feaaxsA has before been made in 
' ikb case of swallows and other migrn* 
torj birds, the nambcrs of which re> 
ioming each spring, In localities n hcre 
tb^ can be accurately observed and 
coonted, has always been found to be 
the same as that which arrived the 
preceding year,t}ioudi tiic flock n hicli 
departed southward In autumn had 
be^ swollen by the young broods 
accompanying their parents. Thus 
Gilbert >Vhitc ascertained that at 
Selbomc tlic number of swifts was 
invariably eleven pair; and, as in 
soao instances when o]<l birds have 
been caught and marked, they have 
been found to return during several 
sncccoding years, this fact would seem 
to justify the inference that the young 
birds, after quitting the conntr}' of 
their birth, do not, for at lejust a year 
or trv'o, join in the animal migration 
of their species. 

By wayla 3 'ing the stay-at-home 
geese at the time when the moult of 
the wing-quills disabled them for 
flight, Mr Wsitorton succeeded in 
securing aud pinioning ^ix of them, 
thus ]>reventing their future depar¬ 
ture. They subsequently received an 
'accession to their party in two Bcr- 
nacle ganders, which Mr AVaterton 
bad brought over from Rotterdam, 
and the partners of which had died 
soon after their arrival, pcrha))S from 
the act of pinioning tliem ; though 
IVir Waterton seems^inore inclined to 
attribute their niitimely end to the 
stupidity of a Hull custom-house ofli- 
«er, who sent the hamper coutaining 
them jolting ia a truck without springs 
tbc rough pavement to the cus- 
ioab>boBge, only to be peremptorily 
sent back, as not liable to duty, by 
another of the same genus. The 
two ganders, bereft of their connubial 
comforters, seemed to take their m'ls- 
fc^tones sorely to heart for some time, 
^ at last they began to make ad- 
Tanees for permiMlon to enter into the 
company of theCanadian geese. Those 
good Inrds did not hesitate to receive 
Ibem; and from that time these two 
ytij distinct species of geese (one 


being only half the size of the other) 
have become inseparable compan¬ 
ions.” The confederacy of these dis¬ 
tant relations led, liowcver, to some 
unexpected results, tvliicU arc related 
by Air Waterton witli inimitable quaint¬ 
ness. On returniug from Italy in the 
autumn of 1841, he was informed by 
the keeper that a left-handed mar¬ 
riage had been struck up between one 
of the little ganders and a pinioned 
Canadian goose, the produce of which 
Jmd been five addle eggs. Had ho 
told me that tlie income-tax is a 
blessing, and the national debt an 
honour to the country, 1 could more 
rcatliJy liave 1x')ie>ed him, than that 
a Canada goose liad been fool enough 
to unite liei’self to a Heruacle gander. 
Nevertheless, the man persisted in 
what he aflirined; antli told the story 
to Olliers, and nolMid)'^ Indievcd me.” 
Tlic breeding-season of proved, 

bow'cver, the truth of the story ; but 
the oddl^’-matched couple were again 
disap]>oiuted in Iheir hoj>ea of a family 
—Ibc eggs all proving addle. I’lic 
third 3 ear saw' the persevering pair 
again engaged in incubation: ''and 
iiothiiig could exceed the iv^slduity 
with wbich the little Beroaele stood 
guard, often on otie leg, over his bulky 
partner. If any body' apjwuuched the 
place, Ills cackling w'us incessant; he 
wonld ruu at him with tiie iury of a 
turkey-cock; lie would jump up at 
his knees, and not desist in his ag^es- 
j-ions till the intruder had rcaired. 
There was something so remarkably 
disproportionate betuixt this goose 
and gander, that 1 gave to Ibis the 
name of Alopsus, and to,that the name 
of Nisa the whole affair 

appeared to me one of ridicule and 
bad taste; and 1 was quite prepared 
for a termination simUav to that of the 
two preceding years, when behold! 
to my utter astonishment, out emno 
two young ones, the rcraaiuder of 
five eggs being addle. The voeiferooa 
gesticulations and strutting of little 
M(msuB were beyond ondurance w’he& 
he first caugbtsight of bistong-Iooked-^ 
for progeny. Ue screamed adond, 
whilst N^isa helped him to attack mo 


* ** Mopso Nisa datur. Quid non speremns amantes ? 
Jmigeatur jam gryphes cquia.” 

Viuou., Selof. viii. Sfl. 
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witb their united wings and hissings, 
as 1 approached the nest in order to 
convey tho little ones to the* water 
.... and this loving couple, appa¬ 
rently so ill-assorted and dispropor¬ 
tionate, have brought up the progeny 
with gi'cat care and success. Tho 
hybrids arc elegantly shaped, but aio 
uot so large aM the mother, uor so 
small as the father; their plumage 
partaking in colour with that of both 

parents.1 certainly acted 

rashly, iiotwitlistuiidiug n})pcaranccs, 
in huiiUng this faiihlul cou]>ic tip to 
tho ridicule of visitors who accoin- 
])aiiied me to the spot. I have had a 
salutary lesson, and shall be more 
guarded for the future in giving an 
opinion. My sj^ceulation tliat a pro¬ 
geny c(»uld not be produced from the 
union of a Ilernnclc gander with a 
Caiuula goose has utterly failed. 1 
f'taiHl convinced by a hybrid, repri¬ 
manded by a gander, nud iii.structcd 
by a pooso.." 

"The melody a.snibe(l to the dying 
swan luis long been well known to 
exist only in t)i(‘ graceful inytliology 
of the ancients ; but as few opi»orlu- 
nities occur of vituessing the bird's 
last moments, some iuierost attaches 
to Mr Waterton s personal obsen’a- 
tions on this point, which wo can our¬ 
selves coiToboratc, having not long 
since been present at tiic death of a 
pet swan, which, like Mr Watertou's 
favourite, had been fed principally by 
band; and, instead of seeking to con¬ 
ceal itself at tlie approach of death, 
quitted tho water, and lay down to 
die on the law'ii before its owner's 
door. “ 11c then left the water for 
good and all, and sat down on the 
margin of the pond. He soon became 
too weak to support his long neck in 
an upright position. He nodded, and 
then tried to recover himself; and 
then nodded again, and again held 
up his head: tUl at last, quite en¬ 
feebled and worn out, his head fell 
gently on tho grass, his wings be¬ 
came expanded a trifio or so, and be 

died while I was looking on. 

Although 1 gave no crodcnc^ to tho 
extravagant notion which antiquity 
had entertained of melody from the 
mouth of the dying swan, still 1 felt 
anxious to hear some pliuntivo sound 
»r other, some soft inflection of tho 
voice, which might tend to justify 


that notion Ip a small d^;ree; But T 
was disappointed. .... He never 
even uttered his wonted cry, nor so 
much 08 a sound, to indicate what ho 
felt within.” 

MrWattaton repeats in the pre¬ 
sent volume the determination which 
he had expressed iu liis funner Kssays, 
not to appear again before the public 
as an author:—“ It is time to say fare¬ 
well, and to bid adieu to natural his¬ 
tory, as far as the press is concerned.” 
Hut wc still hope that he iniiy again 
be iudiiced, on returning from Italy, 
whither we l)eilevc he has ouce more 
bent his steps, by some other causb 
than the death of a valued friend, to 
depart* from this rcsolutiou. As be 
himself rein.irks tvith truth, in tho 
preface to bis flrst series of Essays, 
‘‘ we can never expect to Lave a com¬ 
plete histoiy of birds, until he who 
undertakes the task of writing it shall 
have studied hU subject in the field of 
natiupf,”—and how little this has been 
iittend<‘d to even iu the ornithology of 
our own country, is suiBcicntly shown 
by the errors which, till of late, dis¬ 
figured ail the received works on this 
subject, and have been copied with 
iin]>lidt faith from one soi^disani na¬ 
turalist by another. Since that kin- 
di*ed s]>irit Gilbert White, the first 
English naturalLst who studied the 
habits of living birds in the open air, 
instead of describini^ the colours of 
tho plumage of stufled s}>ecimeQs in 
cabinets, wo have had no one who 
has investigated the economy of ani¬ 
mals, and particularly of that most 
beautiful class of the animal kingdom, 
the birds, so thoroughly con amore as 
Mr \Vaterton, in this and his preced¬ 
ing publications—identifying himself 
(it may almost bo said) with their 
foelinffs and idlosyncxasics, and vin¬ 
dicating them from the ^persions 
thrown upon them in the ^^Titiug8 of 
closct-natuntUsts, with the indignant 
zeal of a cliampiou whose heart and 
soul is in the cause of injored inno¬ 
cence. Those who saw the sloth ex¬ 
hibited last summer in tho Kegent’s 
Pork, Zoological Gardens, when 
at largo and suspended by its hngo 
daws to the under side of a branch 
of a tree, must have recc^ised the 
minute accuracy of Mr waterton’s 
acooant, in the Wanderitiffs^ of the 
habits of t-bif go much iso- 
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pugned at tlie time, because dia¬ 
metrically opiK>8ed to the statements of 
soologists who had either never seen 
it alive, or seen it only when placed 
on a flat surface, a position which it 
never assames in its natural state, 
and which its conformation renders 
one of extreme pain and constraint. 
Much animadversion lias also been 
lavished by writers of- the same class 
on Mr Waterton's sketches of British 
ornithology, as the facilities for ob> 
servation procured the sccarity 
atforded to bis protcf/vs^ and the un- 
nsual degree to which they have been 
. consequently familiarised, have en¬ 
abled him to overthrow many long- 
established errors—a tlianklcss task 
At best, and which in sonic instances 
has not been rendered uioro palatublo 


to those whoso blunders were thus 
exposed, by the unsparing shafts of 
bis raillery. Bat against all these 
antagonists Mr Waterton is very 
well able to defend himself, as tho 
unlucky Mr Swainson and somo 
others of Ills assailants know' to their 
cost; and wishing him the full frui¬ 
tion for many long years of the bodily 
activity which enables him still to 
scale the highest tree in Walton 
Pork to inspect a crowds nest, and 
not less of that iiTCsistible naJretc 
and //o«//owwiic which give such 
enjoyable zest to all his wTitings, we 
bid him for the present farewell—and 
if, in sooth, wc are ne’er again to meet 
the Lord of Walton Ilall in print, we 
scarce *^shall look upon bis like 
again!” 


w.inunx s l.vw bTUDiES. 


The readers of Dliichtcood who, 
month after month, followed with 
increasing interest the adventures of 
Titmoose, and the adversity and resto¬ 
ration of tho Aubrey family, will 
excuse us if wc apjiarcntly diverge 
from our usual literary course to track 
the author of “Ten Thousand a-Ycar” 
in a work which he has given to the 
legal profession, or rather to those who 
meditate entering npou that jirofes- 
siou, or who have Just set theii' foot 
npon the threshold. 

Mr AVarreu’s “ Introduction to Law 
Studies” has already received tho 
approbation of the pnblic, testified by 
the sale of an nnusualty large edition. 
This hu^ prompted the author to fresh 
endeavours to render it worthy of the 
peculiar place it fills, and of his own 
namft ; and he now, “ after ten years 
of additional experience, (eight of 
them at the bar,)” publishes a second 
edition, “remodcll^ rewrritten, and 
greatly enlarged”—indeed, so con¬ 
siderably altered aud amplified as to 
be, in reality, a new work nndcr tho 
4 )ld title. 

“In the present work,” says the 
preface, incorporated one which 
tte has for some years medi¬ 


tated ofTcring to the ptihllc, viz. n!i 
elementary and popular outline of thf{ 
loading doctrines and practice of eacli 
of the throe great departments of tho 
law, civil, criminal, and eccleaiastUal.” 
The work, therefore, now consists ot 
three distinct parts. 1. A gcueral 
survey of tho legal profession—a do- 
soriptiou of the nature of its several 
departpicnts, of the various studies, 
labours, modes of life, of the conve}'- 
ancer, the special pleader, the com- 
uiou-law aud equity barrister, in order 
to guide the choice of a yonng man, 
who probably has hitherto a very 
confused notion of W'hat, and liow 
many different things, may be implied 
in tho vague expression of 'Agoing to 
the bar.” 2. A concise and element¬ 
ary view of the several branches of 
the law which fall to the cspecud stndy 
of these several dcpaitments of the 
profession, as equity, tho ecclesiastical 
and common law; and, 3. toe recom¬ 
mendation of a course of study, point¬ 
ing oat the best books on each sub¬ 
ject, and 'adding many useful bints to 
the young student on the discipline of 
his mind, and the acquirement of 
general knowledge. 

To ns it seems that snch a work 
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must bo.of very great utility, aud that 
hlr Warren has given the most com¬ 
plete “beginning book” that was ever 
pat into the hands of a young person 
seeking, or outciing, a profession. It 
is not a publication which, as far as we 
know, replaces or competes with any 
Other, but fills up a vacancy, and sup¬ 
plies a want w'hich must have often 
been painfully felt. How can a young 
man, ambitious of entering the bar, 
know the nature of that profession into 
which he is so anxious to enlist him¬ 
self? lie goes into a court of justice, 
and sce-s men in their grotesque but 
imposing r 4 >stumc haranguing the 
judge and thcJury,andwitlioutfurthcr 
thought he resolves that he too will 
be an orator and harangucr. Or w hat 
is more frequently the ease, he reads 
the published s|>ceclic 8 of an Krskinc 
or a CniTan, accompanied with me- 
nioii's of the men, and accounts of their 
forciibic triumphs, and he bums to 
achieve the like actions, and to wield 
tlie same “ resistless eloquence.” lJut 
who is to toll him the nature of that 
territory, and by w hat manner of jour¬ 
ney it is to be traversed, which lies 
between him and tltc gotvned orator 
he is desirous of emulating? He secs 
the great actor on the stage, or hears 
of the intoxicating applause which he 
wins; but w'ho is to conduct him behind 
the.sconc 3 , 8 howliinithc.ap[U*cnticcship 
bo. has to pass ihrongit, the hazards of 
failure, the impatience and tedium of 
niiemployt*d energies—“ the sad se¬ 
clusion of unfrequented chambers, or 
tiie sadder seclusion of crotvded 
courts?”* How invaluable, at such a 
time, w'ould be some kind good-natured 
friend, who had passed through the 
rough oxpericDCc, who had sufficient 
remembrance of his own early mistakes 
and difficulties to comprehend all his 
bewilderment, and sufficient tolerance 
to cndure'being questioned on matters 
which to him have grown too trite and 
familiar to seem to need explana¬ 
tion. In Mr Warren’s book he will 
meet with exactly the information he 
wants; he will find a chart of the pro¬ 
fession unrolled before him; bo may 
quietly test his own abilities, or bis 
own courage, to adopt any of the se¬ 
veral departments os they are sub¬ 


mitted to his inspection. He will 
obtain all that ho could gather from 
that kind good-natured friend at the 
bar, whom he has been longing for, 
and would so willingly seize by the 
button—nay, far more than he could 
gather fi‘om any one man who had not 
made the subject one of especial at¬ 
tention, and taken pains himself to 
collect information from various quar¬ 
ters. Besides, bow infinitely agree¬ 
able is it, whilst yet a resolution is 
unripe, whilst yet it is the secret of 
our bosom, to be able to get our doubts 
solved, and our questions answered,, 
from the silent pages of a book; to 
be spai'cd the penance of exposing 
half-formed designs to the jocular 
scrutiny of our friends—to ^ per¬ 
mitted to consult without necessarily 
making a confidant—to be able to dis¬ 
miss our thought, if it is destined to 
be dismissed, without betraying how 
dear a guest it has been. 

The more youthful and loss in¬ 
structed of its readers will find eveiy' 
portion of this work nseful to them; 
especially they will have reason to 
thank the author for that facile intro¬ 
duction he has offered them to the 
study of the law itself. Never has 
been such a gently inclined plane set 
up, for weak aud unsteady feet, against 
the hill of legal knowledge. The 
talent wliich hlr Warren has for 
familiar aud elementary exposition is 
something quite peculiar. Nor will 
they fail to pi'ofit by his many prac¬ 
tical Iiints fbr the discipline of the 
mind, and his advice as to their gene¬ 
ral reading. The student more ad¬ 
vanced in years and in thought, and 
who entertains the project of entering 
the profession at a time when hS 
mind has approached towards matu¬ 
rity, will perceive, and wjU have the 
candour to reflect, that much of the 
work was not WTittcu for //tm. But, 
on the other hand, he is the per¬ 
son who will especially value it for 
that description of practical, fiA^llar, 
but most necesaaryinformation,which 
it is rare to ^ct books at all— 
which to him It is peculiarly disagree¬ 
able to bo compelled to extract pic^- 
mealfrom chance conversation wdth 
men but half furnished with it, and 
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pertiaps impctifiot tlM isterroga- 
tones pot to tbem. What are the 
^tinctioBB between the seTenft spe* 
doB ot the lawyer ? What sort of an 
aoiraal is, in reali^,the conveyancer, 
(H* the epedal pleader, or the equity 
drafUmui—wbat are its habits, where 
its hanats—how is it bred, how non> 
xished—^what process is he himself to 
go throngh, before he can be recog¬ 
nised as beloftgUig to the class—how 
best may he set to work, and with 
least loss of time?—these are matters 
which he is verj' ciirions to know, 
and to him nothing is more welcome 
than to dnd them all explained tti the 
printed page—to find them where he 
is acenstomed to look for every thing, 
amongst his old friends the bi>oks. 

Surprise has often been expressed 
at the fact, that there is no publicly 
appointed metiiod of legal tuition, no 
lectures deliyoved on which it Is com¬ 
pulsory to attend, not even any ex¬ 
amination to be finally nnd(trgon<‘ 
before admittance to the bar. A little 
acquaintance, however, with the 
nature of legal stndics, will soon dis¬ 
sipate this astonishnioiit. There is 
but one way in which the law aui be 
mastered; severe, steady, solitary 
reading, accompanied by the privilej^ 
of w'atching the real j)raeticp of tlie 
Jurist in the chambers <»f the convey¬ 
ancer or the special pleader. To one 
bent on the professional study of the 
law, lecture,^ would be more w'aste of 
time. To the idler theymay bear the 
appearance, and bring some of the 
profit, of study: to the concK^ientions 
and resolved student, they w'onid be 
an idleness and a dissipation. Where 
& subject admits of being oratorieally 
treat^, good lectures are extremely 
valuable; for oratory has its office in 
tuition, stimalatcs to reflection, and 
sdw gtmeroos sentiments, and we 
wish the oratoiy of the professor’s 
chair were more cultivated amongst 
vs th^ it is. Nor need wc say that 
wberAbo subject admits or requires 
Ae ffiustration of scientific expori- 
ments, lectures are almost indispen- 
But in the tangled study of 
ilie Jaw, where one must go back¬ 
wards nd forwards, as in a rope- 
walk, ind twist erne’s own eaUe out of 
many ^j^eada- of what use can the 
lectoror; possiWy be? To teach us 
:jUw in ft fiaent diBconrse, what is it 


but to have us feed—as the humming¬ 
birds are said to do—the wing? 
But even hnmming-birds feed in no 
such fashion; they sit down to their 
supper of rose-water. Much more 
must a lawyer have Ids table—his 
desk—fast before him; and spreading 
out Ids various fare, wldcli needs a 
deal of mastication, teed altematoiy, 
and slowly and solemnly, on the 
several dishci> which with oslriclt 
Stomach he has to digest. 

As to the absence of all examina¬ 
tion previous to an admission to the 
bar, the fact, that not only in onr 
own inns of court, but in all similar 
institutions, such examinations have 
been allowed to dwindle into some 
emi>ty and puerile fbnu, sutticiently 

deinoiHtraies their iuutilitv. If nn 

« 

exuminaiiou w(*re appointed, it uoiild 
be no test of the otticieney of the nd- 
Torate ; no snfiicient gnaranlee to the 
ingenuous client who vlntuld ^vaiider 
into Westminster Hail in sesirch vf a 
lawyer. >.\>t to a(M Ih.nt the learned 
gentleman niiryhave bad ample tinu' 
to forgot all iu*5 I(*gal km*wlodge In 
tlie iiitenal between liN esll !<• Iho 
bar .and tiu* opening of lii.< first brief. 
A license, indeed. 1 “ given to ]»rae! i^e 
as an advocate, without any othiT 
qualification than that of resjH'ctabi- 
Htr of character, and the payment of 
certain fee.s; but the case of no elh*nt 
is confided to the yonng orator, unless 
those who have the gre!it(‘st interest 
in his competency are satisfied that 
he can be safely relied on. Men suf¬ 
fer their health to he trifled with by 
ignorant qnneks and ridictilons pre¬ 
tenders—not their money. We need 
no Sir James (irabam’s bill ip the 
profession of the law. Besides, it is 
not the good opinion of an uninfoimed 
public which the barrister has to seek 
or to depend upon. A lawyer, he is 
jndged by lawyers. It is in the esti¬ 
mation of attorneys and solicitors that 
he must rise—not that of rcApeciable 
ladies and nervous baronets. They 
staud between him and that unlearn¬ 
ed public to which the physician, on 
the contrary, at once appeals. 

The very circumstance, however, 
that there is no such public bourse of 
mstmetion marked out, and no pro¬ 
spective examloation to bo prepared 
for—that all is to be gained from that 
silent array of books which fill the 
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long Bhelvos of a legal llbraiy, or tixrm 
tiiOMO chambers of the practitioner 
which, to those who look at them 
from Tvithout, seem as dark with 
mystery as they are with dust and 
gjnokc—this, we repeat, renders such 
a guido-hcK)k as that which Mr War¬ 
ren tias presented {o the public, almost 
indisjx'nsable. In forming a critical 
estimation of his labours on this pub- 
llcatloa, it would be extremely unfair 
to forget, for a moment, tlic peculiar 
nntiireof the work. He is writingfortbc 
.young. It Is an elementary treatise. It 
1;^ a book peculiarly practical; the very 
ojipu.sitc of whatever is tlieuretlcal or 
s])eculativc. if the style is somewhat 
more diffuse than we should on all 
occasions aj>prove, we, are far from 
regarding this a.s a delect ftere. The 
work, amongst other advantages, pre¬ 
sents really a storehouse of lliat 
n.sefiil i)l»raseology in which a jmblic 
‘.pcaker should aljonml, tliat phraseo¬ 
logy winch lies between ll»e faniiliarir.v 
of business and the pomp of oratory. 
And if, aswc may ]>cj haps lie tempted 
again to remark, there i-J stmieiliiug 
loo much of laudation of that profe.s- 
si<iu and of that system of jurispru¬ 
dence to which ho is introducing the 
young abpirant, this too is a bias to 
whicli, in the pr<*sent work, it would 
be ujigracious to raise an objection. 
An elementary teaclior should not 
chill and discourage his pnpils by cri¬ 
ticisms of a cold and censorious cha¬ 
racter ; he should rather exorcise his 
penetration iii drawing into light con¬ 
cealed excellences. In this Mr War¬ 
ren follows the example of the first of 
all commentators, the most snccc,s.«ful 
of all teachers—Blackstone; who con¬ 
tinues to be the most popular of all 
expounders of the law, even though 
the system that ho expounds has 
most deserted him. It seems that the 
law' can be made obsolete, but not 
the commentary. With a pupU it is 
a thing understood and agreed upon 
that ho is to learn tho system ns it 
now exists; to engage him to do this 
it were bad policy to deciy that sys¬ 
tem, and eximsc its faults with a mer¬ 
ciless aDoIysia. When the student has 
mastered it as a lesson, he may tlien 
overlook and criticise it with what 
severity be thinks fit. wo will quote 
a passage which will illustrate at once 
tho liv^ manner of our writer, and 


also this ha^)py Bla(Moida& teadesiQy 
—the habit of animadverthig vwy 
gravely on those errors of the Uw 
which have been refonned, and re¬ 
maining still a little blind” to those 
which are yet untouched. 

** Down to the year 1832, the eyatem 
of common law pleading and practice 
supplied the student, during the greater 
period of bis pupilage, with li^e else 
than the roost degra^g and unprofit¬ 
able drudgery. It presented to his de¬ 
spairing eyes a mass of vile verbiage— 
a tortuous complexity of detail, which 
defied the efforts of any but the most 
creopiug ingenuity and industry. There 
was really every thing to discourage and ^ 
^sgust n liberal and enlightened mind, 
however welt inured to labour by the in- 
Tigorating discipUno of logic and mathe- 
snatics. The deep and clear waters— 
so to speak—of legal principle, there 
always were, and will be, for th«y are 
immutable and eternal j but you bad to 
buffet your way to them through “ many 
a mile of foaniing filriJ,” that harass^, 
exhausted, and choked the unhappy 
swimmer, long before he could get sight 
of the ofting. Tew beside those who 
had had the equivocal advantage of be¬ 
ing early familiarised with such gib¬ 
berish, special general imparlance ** 
—‘* speciiii testatum capias '*—“ special 
original *’—'• testatum pone *’—** prp- 
testando ’*—“ colour ’*—“ de hent esse,** 
&c. lire. iS:c., rould obtain a glimmering 
of daily practice, w ithout a serious w'aste 
of lime and depreciation of the mental 
faculties. Let the thousands who, under 
the old system, almost at once adopted 
and abandoned legal studies, attest the 
truth of this remark. There was, in 
short, every thing to discourage a gen¬ 
tleman from entering, to obstruct hm 
in prosecuting, tho legal professien. 
Beccntly, however, a great chuige baa 
been effected. There has been a real 
rifform—a practical, searching, eom^re- 
hensit e refutm of the comiqon law; a 
shaking down of innumerable dead 
leaves and rotten branches; a cutting 
away of all the shoots of prurient vege¬ 
tation, w'hich served but to disfigure 
the tree, and to conceal and injure its 
fnut. Now ypu may soc, in the com¬ 
mon law, a tree noble in its height and 
figure, sinewy in its branches, green in 
its foliage, and goodly in ite May 
it be permitted, however, to exjfweas an 
humble hope, that the. gardener will 
know wkm to lav oiidv his kidfe! **— 
(P. 20.) 
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owtt irtiWh ^ wg^-wiffinriy 
cmiioj opoB semg pait of thU aoble 
t ro i el tberitg d]4 or itesewbraicbes. 
Jt is iiQM^sible ta evoft t^gaost 
didgeniyoapineatator not to peroeiTO 
tbftt tbore aro in our B^stom of plead- 
iog tochnibalities, wluch, so far 
finm beinjf neces9ai7 to the admiili- 
okra^on of jnsticey have uo other oper- 
atkm than to retard, to complicate/ 
to deihat the administratiou of justice. 
At p. TSS-^oTeryprudentand respect- 
fid d&tance from the quotation wo 
Itaye jo^t made— we dud the following 
admission :— 

is a funt shctch of the exisUng 
system of special pleading, upon the re- 
form and remodelling of which has been 
browed, during the last fifteen years, 
the anxious and profound consideration 
of some of the ablest and most experi- 


lep'iid edt«sW»^V a»d if the wron^ onf 
iitQitld 6a tweeted, au6^nttaZ Justict 
ii 0aerfjteed before Arbitrary legol Uck^ 
nieadtiy. it would be easy to illustrate 
the truth of these remarks by reference 
to cases of daily occurrence. Tho tula 
in question must either be relaxed, or 
its injurious effects neutralized by great¬ 
ly enlarged powers df amendment con¬ 
ferred upon the judge at NIm Prius. 
With all these defects, however, it can¬ 
not bo denied that the recent clmngus 
in the law of pleading, evidence, and 
practice, with reference to tlio interests 
of suitors, havo justified the most san¬ 
guine anticipations of those who set in 
motion the machinery which efiTectod 
those changes; and with reference to 
students and practitioners, havo tt-nd(*d 
to exact a far greater amount of dili¬ 
gence, learning, and acutenosi^ than for 
a long series of years has been deemed 
requisite.” 


«need legal intellects which were ever 
addressed to such an undertaking, or 
concerned in the practice or administra¬ 
tion of the law. Their alterations were 


bold and extensive, and perhaps may bo 
said to hare been, to the same extent, 
successfol. The principal objects pro¬ 
posed to be effect^ by the late changes 
were euumersted in an early part of 
this work, where also was given a 
general account of all the late changes 
effected in the department of Common 
Law pleading and practice. To this 
. we uow refer the reader; end also to 
the Appendix (No«*IV.), where will be 
found, in exCenso, the Rules of Court 


by wlurii these great alterations were 
effected. WUIe the principal objects 
of the framers ^ them have been ac¬ 
complished, by effecting a groat saving 
of expense in the leng^ of the plead- 
inga, and their incidents; by securing 
an econoipical and satisfactory trial at 
ITisi Prius, through the precise and 
epecifie natunrof ue issues required to 
be presented to the jury, and the effec- 
tuiu mi^dients resorted to, for the pur¬ 
pose ‘of sariag an uimecessary expen- 
oiture in obtaniing evidence: it cannot 
be dmiiea that the excessive stringency 
bf tlw rides which restrict a plaintiff to 
%. siiigle ooont in re^ot of a single 
.cause of hctioiv >nd a Cendant to a 
rfiykeplaaf q ad to o rt of a single ground 
-of mirpifiiitly Operates most 

to secure the defeat of 
e<nfiinttaUy armatter of 
serOyiMlMtijl^. to>^sr o panieulwr 

qpprepriaM 


Mr Warren’s illustrations, whether 
imaginary, or drawn from experience 
and observation, arc always, iis might 
bo expected, graphic and amnsing. 
It is thus that ho exemplifies a very 
useful precqit, which lie gives to the 
young student for the bar:— 

lie must very early famUiariH A/m- 
eelf with the carreci m-'aniny of at least 
tJte leadiny technical terms of Loffie^ 
which are of frequent use iu the courts 
—not for petty pedantry or display, 
but from their real advantage—from, 
indeed, the ncces.sity of the case. In¬ 
stances of tho vexatious consequences 
of ignorance in these matters will not 
unfrequeotly fall under the notice of a 
watchful ol^rver. Some two or three 
yoars ago, a counsel, manifestly not 
Laving enjoyed a very superior educa¬ 
tion, was engaged in arguing a cose, in 
6aaro,at Westminster—before four very 
able judges, one of them being a man 
remai^ble for his logical acuteness and 
dexterity. < No, no—<Aaf won't do,’ 
said he, suddenly xnterporing—' put tho 
converse of tho proposition, Mr — : 
try it tAat way.* The Judge paused: 
tho counsel too paused, while a riight 
expression of uneasiness fihtod over his 
features. He expected the fvdge to 
' put the converse ’ for him; but the 
judge did not. * Put (Ac eenversc of the 

proposition, Mr- , qnd see if that 

will bold'-^repeated the judge with 
some surprise, and a little peremptori¬ 
ness in hu tone. But it was uaqdeaeant- 
ly obvious that Mr —^ coakl-Mt' pot 
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the converse * of the proposition—nor 
understand what was meant. Some bet¬ 
ter informed brother barrister whisper¬ 
ed to him the conver^o of the propo¬ 
sition—but it was useU&s: Mr —- 
faltered—repealed a word or two, as if 
mechnnicaily—' IVel!/* said the 
Icindly suspecting the truo state of the 
ease, * go on willi your argument, Mr 
—— 1 * It may a 2 )pear htvaugo that so 
glaring a ca.c.e should occur at the bar 
— but, nevertheless, such a case lUii 
occur, and such cases have occurred, 
and arc likely to occur again, as long as 
persons of inferior edueatiun come, in- 
Irejnd iu ignorance, to the bar.” 

Wc think, however, that Mr 'War¬ 
ren is a little too hard upon tlic un¬ 
fortunate onitor, who was not awaro 
of the meaning of tlic “ converse of 
the proposiiUni,” and that the judge 
wight as nell have “ put it” himself. 
A man may be a very g(Kjd rcasoucr 
whe* has not learned “ to name his 
tools,” which is all that is tuught by 
the. logic of Arisiulle. 

How cvhlently is the following in¬ 
vested with all the vivid colouring of 
r.ctunl observation- 

“ It can hardly ho necessary, after 
all that has been .suid upon the subject 
of fipeciid pleading, both In this chap¬ 
ter and in preceding parts of the work, 

to warn the youth rashly rusites to 
the barnithout a comjxdent knowledge 
of pleading, of the folly of which he is 
guilty, and the danger to which he is 
exposing lum-sclf. To a young counsel 
ignorant of pleading, a brief will bo 
little else than a sort of Chinese pu/.%1e. 
lie must cither give up in desp;ur nil 
attempts at mastering its contents, or 
hurry In ritliciilous agitation from friend 
to friend, making vain efforts to * cram * 
Ininsclf for somo occasion of solitary 
display, afforded him by the zealous 
indi.scretion of a friendly solicitor. Tc- 
vorish with anxiety, wretched under tlio 
apprehension of public failure, and the 
consciousness of incompetcuco, after 
trembling in court lest ho should bo 
called upon to dtow himself, he returns 
to cliambcrs, to curso his folly^to 
make, when too lute, exertions to re¬ 
trieve his false position, or abandon it 
for ever, with all the oloud-pivlurings 
of a vain and puerile ambition.” 

Thcro is n general rclnctanco to 
bollcve in the tiiiion of literary tMents 
And business-like qualities of mind. 

VOL. LVlll. KO. cceux. 


They are thought Incompatible. A 
lover of literature is held to haTelitUo 
chance of success. A prejudice so 
general must have some foandation ^ 
but the ^incompatibility, in whatever 
degree it exists, lies, w'c ore persn^- 
cd, not in the several mental qiudi* 
ties—not in the intellectual apparatna 
fitted for the two careers of literature, 
and a profession—^bot iu the dlff'crcQir 
dispositions, in the diversity of tastes, 
which the two pursuits engender.* 
Tiie literary man fails in no tacnlty 
that a profession calls for, bat ho 
may' contract a stroug rcpngnance for 
the s{>ccics of activity It demands. 

In literature thought is iudulged 
and solicited for its own sake; it ex¬ 
cites or it amuses t it maybe in>'C8ted 
with the deepest and most stirring 
interests of religion nud philosophy,, 
or it may be the very rainbow of tlus 
niitid, having no life but ouly in and 
for its beauty'. In professional voca¬ 
tions the intellectual cttbit is subordi¬ 
nated to a dcfiuitc and fixed purpose 
it Is tlio pur])osc, not the tiiought, 
which must coutiuually animate our 
exertions; and the purpose binds, 
don n the cuirent of thought rigidlyr 
to its own somcc. Literature is tlie 
luxury of the si)irit, tlic free aristo¬ 
cratic life of intcUcctual pleasure; 
profession is the useful but fettered 
existence of tlir sons of toil. In tlur 
cue, tiic spirit revels as a mountain 
strcaui that ica]>s iiAhc face of hea¬ 
ven from crag to crag; in the other, 
it Is the same stream, lower down,. 
Ciinfincd iu nari'uw chaiiuel, and 
half-buried by the ponderous wheel- 
w’ork of that ovcr-clackiiigmill which 
it Las to tom. 

What wonder, then, that the literary 
man should have certain disgnsts to 
ovorcoino when ho is colle^ on to for¬ 
sake bis own free and variable life,, 
for a mode of existence where thought, 
is no longer her own mistress, but, 
with constairt repetition, ninst take- 
service in the mechanism of society ';^ 
And be docs often recalcitrate. But 
when, owing to some ovcrrnling mo¬ 
tive of ambition or ncccssily, tliis- 
distaste is ovci'come, it is an immense 
ndvautage w'hich the possessor of 
literary talents has over the 
nary practitioner of any profession. 
In that of the law it has been espe* 
daily remarked, (bat those wholMtTft 
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ieea mo^t eminently successful have pinnacles and towers of that city the 
confessed to tho repugnance they travclior is toiling to reach. What 
liad, ill the first instance^ to con- narrow and squalid streets, what 
qner; and such examples of cmiueut blind alleys, what there is of filth 
success have, for the most part, and ruin in tlic groat capital of Intel- 
consisted of men who had betrayed ligenee, ho may find out afterwards 
a decided talent and aptitude for for himself. There was a time when 
literature. too, were younger than we are. 

The writer whom we have before and saw the proud city at the same 
ns is a sinking instance of iltcrary advantageous distance, when, daszled 
tastes being irresistibly borne down by the view of its more conspiruons 
Dy the craving after active life, and. ornaments, we might have been 
TOrhaps, a strong impulse of ambition, tempted to make the same cxclania- 
Tho present work is suffleient to tes- tions, and to use the same fiatteriiig 
tify that, however ^ivid liis imagiua- phr;v«eology. At that time, if any 
tion, his patience is still greater. Wc one Inul thrown a sIumIow of moral 
know him to be one of those who blame on the vety principle and imi- 
abhor rest, who court fatigue, to versal practice of tho profession of 
whom tho utmost drudgery becomes advocacy, wc slioiild have indignantly 
welcome when invested with the into- repelh d* the accusation, we >houlti 
rest of an immediate practical pur- have riihhed to its defence, p*Thaps 
pose. To one of such a .stamp, litc- we even did attempt to throw our 
rature. could only jiro^e a sort of little .diitdd before its hugi^ and very 
apprenticeship to cl\Ui^ate and de- vnhicrabh* body. Bnt now—v^bl•tl 
velope his mind, not to detennine ills some years have rolled over (utr 
career. And so it has been. It was honils, and uc liave leanicd to think 
in vain that nature placed the pencil more cnluily, if not more wbely— 
in hU hand; she could not win him when we Imve caught a glimpse of 
to the repose of the artist: hi.s spirit the nun wlm fill TdgU plac<*«i, ami 
was already pledged to a life of action, sti>od near i nough to diftcover that 
of toil, of’hope, of enter}mse. All they wereofearlliV common mould— 
along he has cho.sen the path of when the actual din of forensic oratory, 
forensic ambition, nor. when mu>t deufeniDg and monotonous, has rung 
exerting his fancy, ha? ho ever in our cars, and wc have sat and 
swcn'cd from the goal. May success watched the sojeum juggle, and tho 
await him in his laborious eomso! stale JiypocrL^y with which that legal 
May he Ik* landiA high and dry upon strife (billed a trial i>« coiulncted— 
the envied eminences of social life! now, if any teacher of ethics shonld 
Bnt—by Jupiter!—if nature had deiiotinec the demoralizing principle 
given us the pencil of the artist, wc of advocacy—the principle wc mean 
would not have let ^ our hold, of contending for any client, or any 
though the seals of office were ten cause, that craves foe in liand—we 
times as large and ten times as bril- should no longer be eager to thnisb 
liant as tlujy arc, and were dangled ourselves lK‘t>vecn him and the object 
before us within arnfs*reach. You of his indignation; we should let his 
might have jifted us softly and gently, uTuth take its course; wc should listen 
and placed us as with a mother’s arms, with patience, with neutrality, perhaps 
evcnujponthebroadwoolsackjwewould with secret satisfaction at liw attack, 
not have dropped that j>cncil. No; What, after all, is to be said in answer 
we would have sold to tho boisterous to the reproach which every simple- 
prosperities of life—Here is that which minded man must make—^not against 
will make station indifferent; if to this or that member of the profession, 
food and raiment men roust seeds add because au individnal is always cou- 
the charms of variety, here is that sidcred blameless wlio only adopts 
which will gild even obscurity with thc^ customs of bin conntrj' —but 
aa afflured and tranquil pride! against the whole profession, the prin- 

Ab wo have intimated, wc do not cij)le ami theory of its action, this 
fed dl^sed to Wame onr author arguing for A or B, for Yes or No, a 3 
that he speaks often of his glorious,” they first come, without the least ro- 
his^noble” profession, Thegolden gardforjnstice or for truth? 
hue of sonrlse Is rightly cost upon the It is well known what Paley has 
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said in its defence. “ There arc false- 
lioods,” he in lus chapter ou 

Lies, “ wliich are not lies, that Lk, 
whicii are not criuiinr.); ns, 1. Tvhcu 
no one is deceived—which is the case 
in parables, fables, novels, jests, talcs 
to create mii'tli, Itidicrons emhellisli* 
inentH of a stoiy, where the declared 
(Icsij.Ti of the speaker is nut to inform 
hilt to divert; coiupUments in the 
siibsniptiun of a letter, a fecrvunt's 
denying; his nnistcr, a j)rNoiicr plead¬ 
ing not guilly, ond an udeovak 
mj fl.cjnslln\ or his MlcJ'ofthcJttslur^ 
uj'his dititCs rouse. In such iiistuuecs 
no cou(i«lcue(* irt destroyed, heo^l^^e 
none was reposed; n() promise to 
speak the truth is ■slolalod, hecanse 
none was given or mideivlood to hv 
given.*’ 

Ay, hut the advonutt' dots strive 
to be lu‘lic\e(l—does labour to deceive, 
llis Very object i'» to gain credit for 
his {’.■'•'ertioii, whether coiilrarj or not 
to bl< of trulb. Jl«* stand's 

there, it i.s true, in the ui.iraeter of 
advoente, subject to wiiatever su^pi- 
cion yon may attach to lliat eliaracler; 
bat all 1»H ability is s'lniihiNed tooNev- 
s’onie that suspicion, and coinjssd you 
ht ciodil him. *• Coulideuce i.s not 
.-.•pd'cdnot reiubiy it maybe; he 
labours, lhcivlbre,th( u:orca--ithiously 
to "win it. Ilow can he a\iiil hini’-vif 
Ilf tils' plea Iicve oUeivd tbr liiin ? How 
s an ho ]daee hini.self In i In* saiiis* cafe- 
'>ory uilli the jaully morehant "ho 
igii.j hhuiseH *’Nsiur’luiinble servant,*’ 
r.iid w(»uld indeed be strangely siir- 
prii^ed if you look him at his word? 
f )r w ilh the obedient valet >v ho denies 
his ina.ster witli the cusloiiiary, “ not 
at home*/’* Xo man um” language 
with a more evident dc:ire to obtaui 
unr coiivietiun than the ad>'H’ati*. 

Tliere is another eu-calh’il thronj 
f advocacy, •whicli we >\ill state iu 
the words of Hishop W'arburton. Iu 
h‘i8 Divine T^g<Uion^ vol. i. p. 3117, ho 
says, speaking of I'icero—“ As an 
orator, he was an advocate for his 
client, or, more properly, personated 
him. Here, then, without Question, 
lie was to feign and dissimulate his 
own oi)mionR, and speak those of his 
client. And thougli some of those 
wlio call themselves casuists, have 
held it unlawful for an advocate to 
defend what he thinks an ill cause, 
yet I apprehend it to be the natural 
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right of every member of society, 
whether accu.slng or accused, to speak 
freely and fully for himself. And if, 
either by a legal or natural incapacity, 
this cannot be done inpersorty to have 
a proxi/ provided or allowed by the 
state to do for him what he canuot or 
may not do for himself. I apprehend 
that all slates have done it, and that 
every advocate is such a proxy.” 

Tills exiiknatiou goes far. Of a 
certainty, evorj’ man has a right to 
approach a court of justice with su^ 
plea, or .<uch demand, as the law gives 
liim. For his ultimate aims, for his 
moral piu jio&es iu so doing, lie alono 
is respon.sibic. IVe do not dcsh’o 
the barri.'itci* so to prejudge the cause 
of the litigant as to decide whether 
or not ho ought, as a moral iiian, to 
c.'irry it into a court of justice. Let 
his idea, or In.-^ demand, he laid be¬ 
fore the triluuialof his country, aud 
as he cannot,“in the conijilicatcd state 
of (iuv juvi<pi‘ud'.‘iicc, do this for him¬ 
self, it is light and eiiuiiable that 
iliciv .sho\ibl be ]>rofes.siouuI men 
whose function it is to »lo this for 
him. Hut it follows not that the pro¬ 
fessional man lo pledge his uwa 
liersomd convictions in every case ho 

undcrtalv<‘.s. /.<•/ hoii spruk in the 
namt of his rAV?</, let him Uinit him- 
.‘■cif lo the olHcc of iiUcii»reter, where 
his own couvictioiis do not allow luui 
to be tlic aealons advocaitc. 'J'ho 
st.iic ought lo give to every man frye 
access to jv court of justice, and to ^1 
the armoury of tlic law ; how he uses 
the weapons he liiuls there, he must 
account to (sod aud his own eon- 
.''cience, and the moral judgment of 
society; bnl the .<tate is not to give 
to every r<»gne tlie benefit of the ap¬ 
parent convictioiig iu his favour, of a 
learned and houourablo gentleman. 
If the barrister speaks, and is under¬ 
stood to speak, as from his client, 
and not from his own conviction, the 
indiscFuninate advocacy of causes 
which the nduiiuistration of justice 
requires, is reconcilable with (he ma¬ 
nifest diiims of morality. Hat not 
otherwise. To lend out the zeal of 
truth to varnish every caubc, is what 
no system of jurisprudence d<'mauds, 
and what no system of otliics cau to¬ 
lerate. Yet this i.s what Is duuc. 

If a convci’anccr Is instructed to 
diaw a will which appeal's to hhu uu- 
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just, ho must fool some pain in so 
doin''; but it is nut a pain of con> 
sdcnco, for It is not his ofiicc to com* 
pel people to make equitable wills, 
it is an office which, at the distance 
ho stands from the parties, and with 
his limited knowlcdj'o of their clia- 
racter and mutual relationsliips, he 
could not possibly undertake; he 
would he a more disturber of the 
peace of society if he attempted to 
regulate the morality of all the con« 
vcyanccs and testaments that ho 
drew. It would indeed he a doctrine 
destructive of all order, ami of the 
very mnehinery of society, that u tmkl, 
as a genera! ride, Impose njujii men 
of profession, or of trade, the respon¬ 
sibilities winch lie, in the first in¬ 
stance, upon tlio consciences of tlieir 
clients. A man could not sell a piece 
of whipcord from his shop, without 
having an assurance from the cus¬ 
tomer that he was not buying it to 
strangle h!'« wife witlial. Tl»o con¬ 
veyancer. therefore, quietly pursiu-s 
his instrncti'ms, and draws the will, 
in the like manner, if a barrister is 
instrncted to plead the statute of 
Kmitatious to a debt, it Is no concern 
of his if the client is nut acting in a 
conscientioii<: manner in taking ml- 
vantage of the statute. The law 
gives him this plea, and it is not for 
rtie jurist to debar him the u.sc of it. 
lie presents it, therefore, to the court. 
But if, not content with pleading the 
statute of limitations for a client wiio 
employs the law to escape from a 
moral obligation, he labours to con- 
Thwe the jurj* that, in availinghlm- 
•elf of this pica, his client is acting in 
a very honourable, or at least in no 
blaniable manner; if, by an artful 
eolouring of the facts, or by insinua¬ 
tions ngaiqst other parties, he con¬ 
trives to lead the culprit iii triumph 
Uirough the court, then wc say that 
a baseness is committed by the ad¬ 
vocate, for which there is no excuse, 
in the con.stitiitlon of courts of justice, 
nor in the subtleties of casuistry. 

Those w'ho have expatiated on the 
doty of the barrister to do all for his 
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client, ho that client whom ho may, 
have generally taken care to place 
before us the cases of political prose¬ 
cution, w here, the advocate appears to 
act a brave and generous part in op¬ 
posing tho government and the legal 
officei*s of the crown. By dcxtcron>ly 
keeping the small cases in view while 
they were enlarging on the broad 
principle of indiscriminate advocacy, 
they have often contrived to give to 
this principle itself an air of generosity; 
as if the banister were pcrfonmng’a 
noble polf-sacrilice, were devoting 
himself in a quite heroic manner, hy 
giving himself, head and heart, voice 
and intelligence, to tlic first distressed 
applicant for his aid. It is only by 
refbrring to the political nature of the 
occa.sioi) on uhich U was dcllwrcd, 
that we can account for the Jbllow- 
ing splendid exaggeration of LonI 
Brougham's upon tliis snhjecl:— 

An advocate, by the sacred duty 
which he owes his client, knows, in 
the discharge of that ollice, liut oiiu 
jKTson in the world, that client and 
none other. To save that client by 
all expedient moans—to protect that* 
elU-nt at all hazards and co.sts tu all 
otheis, and among others to liini>elf— 
U tlic highe.st and most iiinjiiestioiKHl 
of his duties; and lie must not regard 
the alarm, the stifi'cring, the torment, 
the de.struction, which he may bring 
upon any other. Nay, separating 
even the dnth's of a patriot from those 
of an advocate, and casting them, if 
need b<», to the wind, he niu»t go on, 
reckless of tlio consequences, if hi? 
fate it slioiilil unhappily be to involva 
hU country in conl'usiau for his client's 
protection.” 

This piece of eloquent alhsurdity waa 
delivered (»n the trial of Queen Caro¬ 
line, and the speaker w'os playing the 
advocate at tlic time ho delivered it. 
But Lord Brougham would not surely 
speak or write in the same strain upon 
other and more ordinary occasions^ 
if, for instance, the client, for whom 
tile country was to l)c involved in 
confu.s!on, was a railway company 1* 

Kvery man has something to be 
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* The following extract from a memoir of Lord Wynford, written evidently 
by ft lawyer, manifests, in rather an amusing manner, the esjjrit de corps of the 
yrofesuoji/ and showt' how tho excitement of t!ie contest betw'cen the advocates 
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fiaid for Iiim in tbe way of defence or 
pallintion; we have iro objection to 
every inuu linvhig his advocate in 
iVcftminster Hall; but we are per- 
Kuaded that public opinion is far loo 
indnlgent to this “ gloriou'* and noble’* 
))rofes'«ion, when it permits its nicin- 
Ix rs, speaking as from their own coii- 
viilion, to sport with truth to any 
extent tliat may be pcrvkcablc to 
tlu'ir clients. A more temperate zeal, 
Mhieli .should not overstep what the 
interest of justice demands, would 
indeed he Ies« mmiirtcently rew'arded; 
but, in e^ery other respect, it would be 
a clear gain both to the eall^e of pub¬ 
lic niuralily and the adinlnistratlun of 
llie laws. 

Uut lh.it which, i)erhaj>s, more fre- 
:.l!y calls n]» a Iceling of p.aiu and 
humiliiUioii in tlic ban’i.sler, in that 
l’»'r which lio is not at all res]»oii- 
sil.le: namely, the natmc of those 
weapons the emi'loyim-nt of 
>. lii« It his elieiil h.is a light to demftud 
• i|' him. 'I’he rule-i of plfudimj and of 
rtUhntv have been lately much siui- 
]dlli'‘d and improved, and tltcywill, 
Near aiier year, be ■'tilli Ihrther im- 
iirovvd; but they still furnkli the 
w iiling or the unwilling ad\ i>cale w ith 
abmni.nit obstructions to the fair in- 
\i-tig.ition of tiuth. Speaking of 
pleading, Mr Warren has \ cry truly 
said, in a passage we have already 
quoted—“It is continually a matter 
of serums ditiicult} to refer .a ])ui'ticu« 
lar combinulion of facts to their ap¬ 
propriate legal category; and, if the 
wrong one should be selected, .sub- 
»t:tiUla) justice is saciiticed before 


arbitrary legal technicality.” A 
glance at these “legal categories” 
will fully bear out the gtatemeut 
which our author ha.s here so tem¬ 
perately made. lA’tus open the justly 
lauded book of Mr Stephen, “ On the 
I’riuciples of rieadiiig”—a work w hich 
every man, lawyer or nut, w lio re¬ 
ceives a gi*atUicalion from clear and 
logical statements, may lake plea¬ 
sure in perusing. "We extract the 
ibllowing account of penonul ac¬ 
tions ;— 

“ Of personal aidions, the most 
common arc the follow ing—l)ebt, 
covenant, detinue, trespass, tres^pabs 
oil the case, replevin. 

“ Tlie action of dvld lies where a 
]arly claims the recovery of a debt, 
/. e. a liquidated or corlain sum of 
money alleged to be due to him. 

“ The action of covenant lies where 
a party claims damages fur a breach 
of covenaut, i. c. of a promise under 
sc<d. 

" 'Ihe action of detinue lies where 
the jiarty claims the s])cciric lecovcry 
of goods and chattels, or deeds and 
wriiings detained from him. 

“ The action of tresjHJss lies where 
a party claims dauiuges for a trespass 
agaiust him. A tresjuiss is an injury 
cotnmittril with violtnvc,"' 

JIaviug described these, the authw 
comes to one which requli’cs to liavc 
its history told before it can be ren¬ 
dered intelligible. This is still not 
uafrcquently the ease in our law; in- 
blond of a dctiuitiou founded oii the 
nature of things, and growing out of 
the science itself of jurisprudence, we 


Hfaccs the dull interest of wh.at arc called the merits of the case. Note how* com¬ 
bative, Iiow military, is tlie stjle:—“ He (Lord Wynford) was a dangerous, be- 
«'ause he was a most watchful and enterprising adversary. You cOuld not any 
more sleep in his neighbourhood Uian could tiic Duke while Massena was near, 
though ho might, in the iieighhourhood of others, enjoy some repose. But if you 
never could bo sure of his not making some venturous move liimself, and were 
thus kept on (ho watch, so also you could not venture ux>on moves In the hope of 
liis eyes being closed. It may almost safely be pronounced that he never failed to 
see or to profit by tho slip of his adversary; to say that he never, seldom, made^ 
slips himself, would be very wide of the truth. In tact, he was not nlwavg a safe 
leader. Circumspect enough to seo when his antagonist failed, he toob a very 
narrow, or ve^ one-sided, view of his owoi risks. Bold to rashness, hasty In his 
resolutions, quick in all bis thoughts and all his movements, he was often in dangers 
wholly needless to be cncountor(>d; and though he would occasionally, by despe¬ 
rate courses, escape bayond all calculation from risks, both inevitable and of his 
own seeking, he could not bo called a successful advocate.” — ArtieU on Lobd 
Wr^roKn, Ko. III., Law Review. 
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arc presented with a narrative to tell 
ns how the matter came about. 

llie action of trcupass on the case 
lies whore* a party sues for djunages 
for auy ^^Tong or cause of complaint 
to which covenwit or trespass will not 
apply. This action originated in the 
power given bv the statute of West¬ 
minster to the clcrjis of the chan¬ 
cery to frame new writs m eonsimih' 
casu with writs already known. . . . 
Snell licing the nature of the action, 
it foinprises, of course, man}' difterent 
species. There arc two, however, of 
more freqyeut tu'-e tlhoii ."iny other 
sjwcies of tresp.nss o»i tlu* ease, o-, 
perhaps than auy other form of action 
whatever. The.se are As.siimpsit and 
Trover. 

“ The action of lies where 

a party claims damages for breach of 
simple contract, /. c. a promise not 
Wider seul'' 

Tlie action of trorrr ditfers from 
detiuuf inasmuch as tin* I'lvvty i-laiins 
danvujcs^ not the recovery of tlu* 
identical goods and diattels. ^Vith 
the action of rephein we will not 
trouble our readers, to whom we 
ought, perhap.'?, to apologis<? for (Mi¬ 
tering thus far into legal technicali¬ 
ties. 

Dnt now', reflect a raonKMit on this 
clussiflcatJon. A promise umli-r {»eal 
must assuredly re(|uir - a different 
proof from a jironiise iiot under 
but what end is answered l»y culling 
one an action of ('orrnant nud the 
Other tui action of assumpsit f Or 
what good result can arise from limit¬ 
ing the definition of debt to tluf claim 
of a sum certain? 'Who sees not 
what a snare may be here laid for the 
feet of unwary suitors ? "J*hc names 
ol trover. d(.iinuc\ irtspass, give no in¬ 
formation to the defendant; the sub¬ 
stantial cause of action Is stall'd in 
the declaration, and these names arc 
more nselcss additions. Yet the right 
same must be chosen, or it is fatal to 
the suit. If trespass be adopK^d in¬ 
stead of trespass on the casCy the error 
iB fatal; aud yet mark how lucid, 
how intelligible, how satisfuctoiy is 
the classification designated by these 
terms of art. 

Trespass is the proper form of ac¬ 
tion when the injoiy lias been com¬ 
mitted uith violence. This looks suf¬ 
ficiently distinct. But then the 


violence may be either actual or /m- 
plieil’y and tluj law w ill imply violonco 
wherever the injur}' is direct., and the 
property injured of a tanijibh nature. 

. In the most stealthy, peaceable en¬ 
trance. upon another man’s land, the 
law Implies violence. Wlmt, there- 
fore, m.iy or may not be said, iii (lie 
usual plirase. to be dou(! n vt armisy 
remains to be known, by no means 
from the nature of the facts them- 
pclvcs, luit from .arbitran* decisions 
of courts. To innho out a (•la.<s of 
action.s a.H ihoso committed with vio¬ 
lence, and then to imply violence 
where in re.MlIty Ihcre is none, l< lirst 
to make and (hen 'tmiuike the disiine- 
tioii. And yet, ns some didinetjou 
is, for the embarrassment of snitors, 
to be relaineil, thi.s iniplic.iMoii (»f 
violence is restricted to eases w)»ere 
lie* injury i< ilirat and not co/fst'fptcn- 
tioh and what shall he denominated 
a dire«-t aud what a euijs-(Mjiuaitial in¬ 
jury, is again a iu.att«T (d in. sm ill 
dilUimlty. More*ner. in order to 
su'.taiii tiV'.pass. tin* po»)ierty injnnd 
mn't b'‘ of a rorpoi-inl nature. Jt 
would be a ■^id -oleei-rn in the ey<* of 
the law to all(*w a man to bring ires- 
pa"^ ou aci uum of lii- /d/os—-lijis be- 
itjg, .aeeording to ilefinititm, an ho or- 
ptnml prcjx'riy, nnti lV*»in natun*, 
then fore, not .-iibjcct to violenn*. 

Tliis lurbaron^ jionnMichiinre ot 
actions might be swept away at once 
with considerable advantage. If the 
plain till’“cimplaiiiiiig” rtf the delbud- 
ant, ])roe<'(‘ded at once, to n bric'f 
slatfineiit of Ids cause of action, this 
W’ould answer all the iturposc". of 
pleading Jt was saiil by the com- 
missioneiv in the third report on the 
comnvtn law, that an alMditiun of 
these distinctions would entail “ much 
uncertainty on the right of action.” 
With utino'«t deference to the ct»m- 
missionerB, this is a very strange 
as.soriion. I’liOac categories are knowu 
only to tlio lawyers; and surely a 
student of the law’ canuot l»e at a loss 
to di.stingnisli the substantial ground 
of action from a mere formulary of 
pleading. A layman may often Ima¬ 
gine he has a right of action where ho 
has none. Did the commissioners 
mean ip’avcly to assert that these 
categories, of wdilch he knows nothing 
—or whether he knows them or not 
—could cttlightcn him as to the rc- 
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dress lie is entitled to in a court of 
justice? 

It is, however, in the inexhaustible 
armoury of (juibblo and objection 
which the law of evidence supplies 
liiin with, that the generous advocate 
must tcel the greatest amount of em¬ 
barrassment and repugnance. It is 
liis ollicc to stand at the door of testi¬ 
mony, and thrust back every witness, 
aud"reje<5t every document, ho can, 
upon |>lo:is which, whatever their 
original ground or design, he very 
well knows do not inipeach the real 
value of the. evidence rejected, lint 
into iliis topic we must not enter. It 
is m>t our present object to write upon 
the rcfurin of the laws. The subject 
would lea<l us much too far. 

One general rcimuk onh' wo will 
venture to make. JSeither in nor out 
of tile profession must men ret be 
iinp.itieiit with the fivipient (liange.s 
that our la^^s undergo. Though, in 
common ^\ith our author. >\e estimate 
highly a settled state of tilings, ami 
ha\e to doprec.itc llie raslniess of 
pome too hasty h‘gislator<, wo can¬ 
not yit “lay aside the Uiufe.'’ They 
ni'o *.eiy inconvenient these partial 
changes, but there is no other mode 
of piMcoediiig. AVIiilst we are Ii\iiig 
ill the \ery cit.v nhich we Imve to 
impruNo, and in great i)art to rebuild, 
what else can ue do but j ull down 
here and there a street at a time, and 
reconstruct it on a better plan? It 


is miserable woik tins pulling down. 
One is blinded by dust—one loses one’s 
w’ay; all seems ruin and confusion. 
But the new .sti'ect rises—the rubbish 
is i-emovcd—the dust is laid; one 
finds one’s way again, and finds it 
twice as short as before. It is only 
by successive changes of this kind 
that the great city of our jurisprudence 
can be adapted to the wants of its 
multiplied and changed inhabitants. 

We ought perhaps to mention, that 
Mr WaiTcn has been discreetly silent 
on some of the topics to which wo 
have ventured to allude. ^ He has very 
wisely avoided all questions of casuis¬ 
try ; and wt trust that, hrour glances 
on tlic moral ])ositiou of the bar, we 
shall not be thought to have mani¬ 
fested any w’ant of respect for a learned 
body, the menibers of which, iu their 
iiKli\i(luiil character, stand os high in 
our (•-viimatioii as those of any body 
whatever, and which, as a whole, 
iwi ^tuts a greater army of talent than 
ill any other di'iiomination of men 
could be met with. We revert once 
more to Mr Wairen's vciy useful, able, 
and praiseworthy ]uibIication to wish 
him success, not ouly in this under¬ 
taking, wliich may be already said to 
be crowned witli success, but in the 
still greater and more laborious enter¬ 
prise wiiicb lie ha.** on foot, and which 
this .sjiecimen of liis legal authorship 
shows him fully competent to achieve. 
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M.UIGAKEr OF VALOI?. 


On the eightccuth day of Augnit 
1.^72) a great festival was held in the 
palace of the Louvre. It was to cele¬ 
brate the nuptials of Henry uf Xavarre 
and Margaret of Valois. 

This allianco betweeu the chief of 
the Protestant party in Franco, and 
the sister of Charles IX. and daugh¬ 
ter of Catharine ofMedici?, iJerplexcd, 
and in sonic degree alarmed, the 
CaU»olic«, whilst it filled the Iliigiio- 
iiots with joy and exnltation. Tl»o 
Jviiig had d'eclaivd that he knew and 
made no diflurence between Kt)mani>t 
Jind Cahiuist—that all w(*rc alike 
I'is sulijocts, and equally beloved by 
Iiim. Ho caressed tlic tiiroiijr of 
Ilfigtiouot nobles and g»‘nllcii.on whom 
the Dianiagc had attracted to tlie 
court, was afiectionatc to his new 
brother-in-law, friendly with the 
Prince of Coude, almost rr<pe< lfid to 
the venerable Admiral dc Coligny, to 
uhom he proposed to confide the 
command of an army in a projeot(‘d 
war with Spain. Xlie chiefs of the 
Catholic party were uot behiml-liaud 
ill following tlic example set them by 
-(’harlcs. Catharine of iledicis was 
nil smiles anti afltibility; the Duke of 
Anjou, afterw'aid^ Henry llf., rc- 
.ceived gracioiisly the comph'imnts 
paid him by the IlugiienoU ihem-elves 

hl*< successes at Jarnac and ^lon- 
emtonr, battles whicli he had won 
before he was eighteen years old; 
Henry of Cuise, w hose reputation as 
a leader already, at tlie age of tno- 
and-tweuty, aimOAt equalled that of 
his great father, was courteous and 
friendly to those whose deadly fuc he 
iiad so lately been. The Duke of 
Jifayenne ar.d the Admiral, tlic Guise 
and the Condd, were seen riding, con¬ 
versing, and making parties of plea- 
rnro together. It w*as the lion lying 
down with the lamb. 

On the twenty-second of Augnst, 
four days after the maniage, in which 
4h6 Hnguenots saw a miarantco of 
4he peaceful cxcrcLsc of their reiigion, 
the Admiral dc Coligny w'as pn.s8ing 
throagh the street of St Germain 
I'Anxcrrois, wdieo he was shot at and 
wounded by a captain of petardiera^ 
one Maorcvel, who went by the name 


of Le Tm.ur tin iiw/, litorall}', tl:€ 
King’s Killer. At iiiidiiiglit on the 
twcnty-fourtli of August, the tucsbi 
.sounded, and tlio musidacro of Si Hoi- 
thoioinew began. 

It is at this stirring period ot 
Fieiuh history, abonudiiig in liorrors 
.ind bloodshed, and In ])iot.s and in¬ 
trigues, bollj poliliciil and nmoroins 
that M. Alexandre 1 lumas conunemes 
one uf ills most r<*ccntly jmblidiod 
rumauces. Degirining with tlic mar¬ 
riage of Houry and ^|^lrgalv^ he 
iiairab's, in his spiiiied and attractive 
st\l(*, episodes, real and im.v 

yinary, uf the grotit massacre, fn ni 
the first fury of whicli, Ilcmy hini'clf, 
duunicd to death by the remorseless 
(’atliiiriae of Medieis, was otily ^.ivetl 
by hU oNMi enutiou, iy ilie indecision 
uf t'ltarh-i IX., and tlie cncigv rq* 
Margaret of Valui^. TliO m.jrriago 
between the King of Fr.uieeV sister 
aihl liu' King of Xa\anv, was merely 
oncof cotmu'ttu'is agreial to by Henry 
fur the sake ul liLs fellow I’roieManl.s, 
and Used l>y (’ailtarine and I'haries 
as a lure to In-iiig “ tlm.-.o of (he rili- 
giun,’* an they wore called, to ikin'?, 
lliure Uf be slaughtered imsu-ipcriiug 
and ilefenrelcjss. Margaret, then 
scaicely twenty years of age, hud 
already made luTself tall.ed of by her 
intrigues : Henry, who was a few 
months younger,* but wlio, even ut 
that early period of his life, posses.sed 
a large slmrc of the shrewdiicsj and 
j»rudencc fur which his couulrymcn» 
the Deaniesc, have at all times liecn 
noted, was, at the very time of ids 
marriage, deeply iu love witli iho 
Haroncss dc Sauve, one of Catharine 
dc MeiUcis’ ladles, by whom he was 
in hks turn beloved. lint altliougli 
little afFiHitiou e.xisted lictwecn the 
royal pair, the .strong links of Interest 
and ambition bound tliem together; 
and no sooner w'cro-thcy married 
tlian they entered into a treaty of 
political alliance, to which, for sonic 
time, both bteadily and truly ad- 
hci'ed. 

On the night of the St Bartholo¬ 
mew, a Huguenot ^ntleman, the 
Count Lerac do la Mole, who has 
arrived that day at Paria with Im- 
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portant letters for the King of Na¬ 
varre, seeks refuge in the apartments 
of tlu5 latter from tlic assassins who 
j)iusuc ami have already wounded 
him. Unacquaiuted, however, with 
the Louvre, he mistalccs llic dooi*, and 
enters the apartment of the <4,iiecn of 
XnvaiTo, who, seized witli pity, and 
gtrtick also by the yOuth and elegance 
of the fugitive, gives him shelter, and 
herself dre.^scs his womuls, cin]»Ioying 
in his behalf the surgical skill wliich 
ghe has acquired from the celebrntcd 
Ambixj><e Pai\^ >\ho?e puj'il she had 
been. One of the most Inrious of J.a 
jdolo’s pur.'Jiiers U a l^iedmonteso 
geutlcman, C(»nnt Hannibal do. Co- 
connas, who has also arrived tliat 
day ill the capital, .and put up at the 
-.ime hotel as La ^lole. ‘When the 
kilter is rescued by Margaret, Coeon- 
nas wanders through I’aris, killing 
all the Huguenot'* he can liiid—such, 
at lesiM, ns >>111 delViul lliem.-'elves. 
Jn a lou(‘ly part (»f the town he is 
overiK^iered by numbers, and is 
r sciKs! from hmuiueiit peril by the 
Duke of HuiM‘'s sislor-iii-law, the 
Dufho-s of Xevers, that goldcii- 
hiiiml, emerali!-e}ed dame, of i\hom 
Ilonsard sang— 

*• I,: Duchesse tk* Neiers 
yi‘ux vi-rts, 

sous lour paupicTC blnnde, 
l.aniM-ut bur lulu's jilus d cekiirs 
Quo ne font viiigt Jupitors 
Dans los airs 

L^rs^ue la tompeto grondi*.*’ 

To cut the story short, La Mole 
falls \ioieutly in love with Margaret, 
t’oeonuas does the* same wiih the 
duchess*, and these four personages 
jiluy important i>arts iu the ensuing 
narrative, whieh extends .over a space 
of nearly two years, and into whieh 
the author, .according to his custom, 
iutriKlmes a vast an*ay of characters, 
for the moat part historical, all spirit¬ 
edly drawn and well sustained. IM. 
Dumas ma^*, in various respects, be 
licid up as an example to our history 
spoilers, sclLstyled writers of histo¬ 
rical romance, on this side the Channel. 
One docs not find him profaning public 
edifices by causing all sorts of absur¬ 
dities to pass, and of twaddle to be 
spoken, within their precincts; neither 

docs be make his kings and beggars, 

^ _ 


use the VC 17 same language, all equal¬ 
ly tame, colourless, and devoid of 
character. 'Hic spirited and varied 
diulugueinwhich Ids romances abound, 
illustrates and brings out the qualities 
and characteristics of his actors, and 
is not used for the sole purpose of 
making a cliaptor out of whnt would 
be better told iu a page. In many 
jiistiiucos, indeed, it would be difficult 
for him to tell his story, by the barest 
narrative, in fewer words than he 
dues by idtliy dnd pointed dialogue. 

As the *ulc means of placing his 
life iu coiiiii.'irative safety, Henry ab¬ 
jure.' the i*ioto.‘<tantfailh, and remains 
in a soit of honourable captivity at 
the court of Trance, 8 uspe,ctcd by 
(’luirles and dete.^-ted by Oathariuc, to 
uhomlviau* tlie Tlorentinc, her astro¬ 
loger and poisoner, has predicted that 
the now poncrlcss prince of Kavarro 
shall one day reign over Trance. Some 
days have passed, llic massacros have 
iicarly cea-^ed, and tljc body of Ad¬ 
miral de Coligny, discovered amongst 
a heap of slain, has boon suspended 
to tin* gibbet at MoiUfiiuron. Charles 
IX., always greedy of sjiectacles 
of blood, pro]io.'*es to jiay a visit to 
the. corpse of hi.s dead enemy, whom 
he had called his father, and atiec- 
tionatcly embraced, upon their last 
lueeting^ proioas to the attempted 
as.sassiluUkul of the admiral by Jilan- 
revel, ail atteiujit instigated by Charles 
liimself. ^Ve will give tlie account of 
this visit iu the words of M. Dumas. 

It was two in the afternoon, when 
a long train of cavaliers and ladies, 
glittering vitli gold and jewels, ap¬ 
peared in the Hue St Denis, display¬ 
ing itself iu the sun between tlic som¬ 
bre lliics of houses, like some huge 
reptile with sparkling scales. Ko- 
thing that exists at the present day 
can give au adequate idcli of the 
si»loudour of this spectacle. The rich 
silken costumes, of the most brilliant 
colours, which wore in vogue dtuing 
the reign of Francis I., had not yet 
been replaced by the dark and grace¬ 
less attire that became the fashion in 
Henry III.'s time. The costume of 
the reign of Charles IX. was perhaps 
less rich, bnt more elegant than that 
of the preceding epoch. 

In the roar, and on cither side of 
this magulticent procession, came 
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degroCt dogs and Lorsos, giving the 
royal train the appearance of a small 
army. The cavalcade was followed 
by a vast number of the populace. 

That morning, in presence of Ca¬ 
tharine and the Duke of Giilso, and 
of Henry of Kavarre, Charles the 
Ninth had spoken, as if it were quite 
a natural thing, of going to visit the 
gibbet at Montfaucon, or, in other 
words, the mutilated body of the ad¬ 
miral, which was suspended from it. 
Henry's iirst impulse had been to 
make an excuse for not joining tlie 
party. Cathaiiiic wa.s looking out for 
this, and at tlu* very tirst M'ord tlnit 
he uttered exjiroshive of liis n‘piig- 
nance, she exchanged a glance and a 
smile with the Uuke ofduise. Ilcnr^', 
whom nothing escaped, ciingiit both 
smile and glance, undorueut tliein, 
and hastened to corwt liis blunder. 

** After all,” said Ite, why should 
I not goV I am a Catholic, and 1 one 
as much to my new religion,” Then 
addressing himself to the king:— 
‘‘Your majesty may reckon niK>u me," 
8ai|^ he; “ 1 shall always be ha]>py to 
accompany yciu wheuiver you go.” 

lu the whole procession, no (oic 
attracted so much curiosity ami at¬ 
tention as this king Avitlioiit a king¬ 
dom. this Huguenot ^ho h.'id lievoine 
Catholic. Ills Jong and strougiy 
marked features, ]ii> >on>eHhat com¬ 
mon tournur(\ his familiarity viili ills 
inferiors—a fainiliariry which was to 
be attributed to the IjabiL- of liis youth, 
and wjucli he carried almo.-^t loo far 
for a king—caused liini to be at once 
recognised by the 5;pectator.>, some of 
wliom called out tn him—“ To mass, 
llcnriot. to ma.«s! ” 

To which Henry replied. 

“ I was there \ esterday, I have 
been there to-day, 1 shall go again 
to-morrow. Vaitre-saint-grU! 1 thuik 
that Is onongh.” 

Ajb for Margaret, she was on horse¬ 
back—so beautiful, so fresh and ele¬ 
gant, that there was a perfect chorus 
^ admiration around her, some fc^¥ 
notes of which, however, were ad¬ 
dressed to her companion and inti¬ 
mate friend, the Duchess of Nevers, 
had just joined her, and whose 
finow-wbitc fiteed, as if proud of its 
lovely burden, tossed its head, aud 
neighod exnUiogly. 

** Well, da^^Sy” said the Queen 


of Navarre, have yon any thing new 
to tell me?” 

“ Nothing, madam, I believe,” re¬ 
plied llcnrictte. Then, in a lower 
tone, she added—“ And the Hugue¬ 
not, what is become of him ? ” 

*• He is in .safety," rcidied Mar¬ 
garet. “ And your IMedmoutuse 
hero? Where is lie?” 

“ He insisted n|>on being one of the 
party, ami is ruling M. do Nevera' 
charger, a horse a.s big as au clc])hiiiit. 
He is a siqierb cavalier, 1 allowed 
him to come, because 1 thought that 
your llugiieuot protege would be still 
confined to hi?' room, aud that conse- 
<]ueiitly there couhl be no risk of their 
meeling.” 

** AJa foi!" rci>liod Margaret, >11111- 
ing. It ho M’ore hero, J do not think 
there Mould be mucli danger (»f a 
>ingl«‘ combat. 'I’lie Huguenot is very 
haml>oine, but nothing else—a do\e, 
ami nut au eagle ; he, may coo, but lie 
Mill not bill*. After all,” addeil >Iu*, 
with u slight clcMition t>f Jicr shoul¬ 
ders, ‘Mve perhaj)' take hint for a 
JInguenot, nhilst he is only a llrah- 
mln, autl liis religion lu.'iy forbiil Ids 
>iKMlding blood. J)Ut >ec theic, 
duclies<—there i< one of 3'onrgi'iitle- 
jiu'ti, \slio vill a*‘SiuvdIy be ridden 

UM'V.” 

“All! it is inv hero,” cried the 

ibiches.s ; “ iwok, ioolv!” 

It was ( oconnas, who Imd left his 
I lace in tin- ]uoce»ion in order togid 
nearer to tlie. I)ucIk’*s of Nc\ej» ; but, 
at the M.*iy moment that he w as cross¬ 
ing tlio sort of lioidevanl sep.aratingthc 
street of St Denis from the faubourg 
of the -anie natnn, n ravalior iM'long- 
ing to the suite of tlie Duke of Alen- 
^•(>11. who had just come up, was run 
awpy with by his lior>e; and, being 
unable immediately to check the ani¬ 
mal, came full tilt against Cocoiiiias. 
The Piedmontese reelinl in his saddle, 
and his hat fell off. JIc caught it in 
his hand, and turned fitriously upon 
the fiersoii by whom he had been bo 

rudely, altliotigh accidcuteUy, assailed. 

“Good heavens I” said Margaret, 
in a whisper to her friend, “it Is 
Monsieur tie la Mold” 

“That pale,handsomeyoungman?’’ 
cried the duchess. 

“ Yes; he who so nearly upset your 
Piedmontese.” 

“Ohl” exclaimod tiie duchess, 
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something terrible will happen! They 
recognise each other.” 

They had done so. Coeonnns 
dropped the bridle of his horse in Ar- 
prisc at meeting with hi.s former 
acquaintance, whom he fully believed 
lie had killed, or at any rate disabled 
for a long time to come. As to La 
Mole, when be recognised Coconnas, 
a flush of auger overspread his pallid 
countenance. For a few seconds, the 
two men remained gazing at each 
Other with looks which made Marga¬ 
ret and tlie duchess tremble. Then 
La hfole, glancing around him, ami 
understanding, dou?jtlc&s, that the 
place was iiut a lit one for an expla¬ 
nation, spurrcfl his horse, and rejoined 
the Duke of Aleiicon. Coconnas re¬ 
mained li»r a moment statimiarj', 
twisting his inustacl>e till he brought 
the corner of it nearly into his (Te, 
and then moved onwards. 

exclaimed Margaret, with 
mingh'd scorn and vexalioii; ‘’J nns 
not mistaken then. Oh, tl>is time it 
is too bad! ” And she bit her lips in 
anger. 

He is Yorj' handsonn-,** said the 
dnclie's. in a tom* of comndseraiion. 

Just .Tl thi.s moment tin* Duke of 
A 1 enr<»ii t«'ok his place behind tlic 
king and the qiieen-motlier; ^o that 
his gentlemen, in order to follow him, 
had to pass Margaret and the Dnche.ss 
of Xcver.«. As Ln Mole went by, he 
vonmved his hat, bowed low to (ho 
(jneen, and remained hurclieaded, 
waiting till her maj(*.sty should Itoiiour 
him with a h»ok. Hut Margaret 
turned her head ])roudly awa}’. La 
!Molo doubtless understood the scorn¬ 
ful expression of her features; his 
pale face became livid, and ho grasped 
Ids horse's mane as if to save himsell’ 
from falling. 

“ J^ook at 1dm, cniel that you are,'* 
said IJcnriettc to tho Queen; “ he Is 
going to faint,” 

“Goodl” said Margaret, with a 
smile of immense, contempt. “ Have 
you no salts to offer him ?" 

Madame dc Kevers was mistaken. 
La Mole recovered himself, and took 
hia place behind tho Duke of AIen9on. 

The royal party continued to ad¬ 
vance, and presently came in sight of 
tho gallows at Montfaucon. The 
King and Catharine of Mcdicis were 
followed by the Dukes of Anjou and 
Alen^on, the King of NavaiTC, the 


Duke of Guise, and their gentlemen; 
then came Margaret, the Duchess of 
Nevers, and liic ladies, composing 
what was called the Queen’s fiyiii 
squadron; iinally, the pages, c.sqnire8, 
lackeys, and the people—^iu all, ten 
thousand souls. Thu guards, who 
marched in front, placed themselves 
in a large circle round the enclosure 
in which stood the gibbet; and on 
their approach, the ravens that had 
])ercbed upon the instrument of death 
flew away with hoarse and dismal 
croakiiigs. To the principal gallows 
was hanging a shapeless n)a.s.s, a 
]»l.'ickened corpse, covered with mud 
and coagulated blood. It was sos- 
jicndcd by the feet, for the liead was 
wanting. In jdacc of the latter, tho 
ingenuity of the people liad substituted 
a bundle of straw, with a mask fixed 
upon it; and in the mouth of the 
ma^k some scoffer, acquainted with 
the admirars habits, had placed a 
tooihpirk. 

It was a sad and strange sight to 
behold all tliesc elegant cavaliers and 
beautiful ■•voinen ])asshig, like one of 
the proe('.«'iou.s wliich Goya has 
])ainte(], under the blackened .-“kele- 
tons and tall grim gibbets. The 
gn'jiler tin* niirtli of the visitors, the 
more ^tliking was the contrast with 
llie monniful silence and cold insen¬ 
sibility of the corpses which wore its 
object. Man.v of the parly supported 
with dillieulty this horrible spectacle; 
and Henry of JCav.arre c^p^*cially, in 
s})ite. of bis powers of dissimulation 
and habittual command over bimsclf, 
was at last unable to bear it longer. 
He. took, as a pi*etext, tho stench 
emitted by these human remains; 
and ajjproaching Charles, who, with 
Catharine ofMedicis, had paused be¬ 
fore the body of the admiral— 

** Sire,” said he, “ does*not your 
Majesty fliid that the smell of this 
poor coiqise is too noxious to be longer 
endured ? ” 

“Ila! think you so, Hairy?” 
cried Charles, whose eyes W’cro spark¬ 
ling with a ferocious joy. 

** Yes, sire,” 

Then I am not of your opinion. 
Tfte body of a dead enemy a/wws 
smells treff.” 

“ By my faith I wre," said Mon¬ 
sieur de Tavannea, “your Majesty 
should have invited F&rro Bonsard 
to accompany us on this little visit to 
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the admiral; he would have made liLi white satin doublet:, and the cle¬ 
an impromptu cpitai»h on old Gas- gaucc of Jus plume, after looking bc- 
pard.” fore him, and on either side, had at 

That will I make,” said Charles, last looked hack and perceived Hic 
And after a moment’s reHectiua, tall form of the Piedmontese, and the 
“ Idsten, gentlcmea,'* said he— giguniic profile of his horse, sharply 

d(‘llned against the evening sky, now 
Ci-git, mail. e*ost inal (.'iiU'ndu, reddened hy the lust rays of the set- 

Pour lui le iivtt est trap lionnOte, ting sun. Tlien the gentleman in llie 

lei I'amiral c-t t)«nUu^ white t<iitin doublet h'ft the road 


Par les pieds, a faute lU* lO!e.“ 

“Bravo! bravo!’’ crijd the Ca¬ 
tholic gontlemeu with one voiee, 
whilst the converted Huguenots there 
pSKiont maimaintil a gloomy frih'uee. 
As to lleiiiy, Ik* wa** t.ilkiu” to Mar¬ 
garet and the JhicIiO’is of Xe\ers, 
an<I j)releuded not to hoar. 

•• Come, sir,’’ >aid Catluirlno, vho, 
in sjiilo of tl»o perfutiKS ^^ilh ^^hIell 
she wa« covered, began to have 
enough of thU tainted utim.-plicre— 
“ Come, sir,” ^aid ^liO to the king, 
“ the be-t of friruds luu'st part. J^vt 
us bid adieu to the adiuiral, and re¬ 
turn ti) Paris.” 

And bowing her head irvuilea!!;. to 
the corpse by way of a far.'ui 11. .^!u* 
turned her hor^e and ivg.iiiu'd the 
road, whilst her suite filed p'd the 
body of Coligiiy. The <-ivwd Ihliow- 
ed the cavalcade, and tea miiiutci 
after the king's departnn*, no (Uie re- 
inaini'd near the mutilated body of 
the atlmiral. 

When we say no one, ve make a 
mistake. A gciitleinan, mounted on 
a black hor^e, and ^vho, probably, 
during the stay of the king, had been 
unable to contemplate the didigured 
corpse s'lflicicuLly at hU case, linger¬ 
ed beliind, and was amusing himself 
by e.\amlulag, iu all their details, the 
chains, irons, stono ))illar.<, in short, 
the whole paraphernalia of the gibbet, 
which, no doubt, appeared to him, 
who had been but a few days at 
Pai'is, and was not aware of the per¬ 
fection to w'hich all things arc brought 
in the metropolis, a paragon of hidc- 
otu ingenuity. This person was our 
friend Coconnas. A woman’s quick 
eve hod iu vain songiit him throngU 
toe ranks of tlie cavalcade. Mon¬ 
sieur de Coconnas remained in admi¬ 
ration before the masterpiece of En- 
gaerrand de Marign^r. 

But the woman in question was 
not the only person who sought Co¬ 
connas. A cavalier, remarkable for 


which the cavfdcade was following, 
struck info a suh* path, and describ¬ 
ing a curve, rclnnied towards thr* 
gibbet. lie luul sc.'iiv^-ly done Ihi-;, 
w Ill'll the l)nclu‘ss of Nov<*rs .aji- 
l>ro!uhed the Qnoen of Xuvune, and 
said— 

“ We were mistaken, Margaret. 

f'T tin* I'iedmonleso has rein.'iinoii Ih*- 
hiiid, and M<*n-u'nr do la Moh* h.is 
followed Iiini.” 

" Mordi!'' cried Margaret Itiugh- 
ing, “ is It soV I euhfc.ss that 1 sh.i!) 
not bo sorry to hu\e to alttr iiiv iU*!- 

• • ml 

1110 IK 

fSlietln'ii looked round, and saw La 
returning (ow.irds the gallowv. 

It was now the turn of the tu.» 
I'vince'sses to ijuit tin* env.ilrude. Tie* 
momeul was favour:ibh* ftir so ih»- 
ing, forthey wen* jitst crossing a ro.id 
Imnh'ivd by liigh hedges, by fallow¬ 
ing wlih'h they woufd get to witl.iu 
thirty puces of the gibbet. iMadanu' 
de X’cvcis said a word to the cajdaiii 
of her guards, Margaret m.ade a <lgn 
to Glllounc. her tirewoman and con¬ 
fidant ; and these four persons took 
the cross road, and li.astened to place 
thernsi'Ives in ambuscade behind some 
Imshes near the spot they werc de¬ 
sirous of obscr.ving. There they dis- 
inouiited, and the captain lield the 
horses, whilst the three ladies fouud 
a pleasant seat upon the close fresh 
turf, with which the i)lacc was 
overgrown. An opening in the 
bu.shc8 enabled thetn to obsen'o the 
smallest details of what w'as pas.*<ing. 

La Mole had completed hw circuit, 
and, walking up behind Coconnas, be 
stretched out his band and touched 
him on the shoulder. The Piedmon¬ 
tese tunicd his head. 

“ Oh! ” said he, “ It was uo dream 
then. You arc still alive? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied La Mole, “ I 
am still alive. It is not your fault, 
but sneb is the case.” 

“ Mordieu / I recognise yon per¬ 
fectly,” said Coconnas, “ in spite of 
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your pale chocks. Ton were redder 
than that the last time I saw you.” 

“ Aiid I recognise you also,” said 
La Mole, “ in spite of that yellow 
cut across your face. You were paler 
than you tue now when I gave it to 
yon.” 

Cocounas bit liis lips, but continued 
in the same ironical tone. 

“ It ia curious, is it not, Monsieur 
do la Mole, particularly for a IJugne- 
not, to see tiie admiral hung up to 
that iron hook V ” 

“ Count," said La lifolc with a 
bow, 1 am no lougera Ilugucuot, I 
have the hmionr to be a Catholic." 

“ liah I ” cried Cocoiiiias, bursting 
into a laugh, “ you arc converted ? 
How very sly of you!" 

‘‘ Sir," repliwl La Mole, witli the 
sime serioiKs polifeness, “ I made a 
vow to become a Catholic if I cscap* d 
the massacre.” 

“ It was a very i)nulcut vow,” re- 
tiinu'd the IModniontose, “and I con¬ 
gratulate you on it; is it the only 
one you madeV" 

“ iso, sir, 1 made one other,” re¬ 
plied La hiole, jiatting his hoive with 
liis nsii.’il (lolihcrate grace. 

‘‘And it uas-" enquired Co- 

connas. 

“To hang you up yonder, to that 
lilllo hook which seems to be waiting 
for you, just below Alousieur de 
Coligny." 

“ Wiiat!” cried Coconnas, “ .all 
alive, just ns J am ?” 

“Ko, sir; after passing my sword 
through your body.” 

Cocounas became purple, and his 
grey cyc.s flashed fire. 

“Ileally," said ho, with a sneer; 
“ to yonder rail ? You arc not quite 
tall enough for that, my little gentle- 
man.” 

“Tltcnlwill get upon your horse,” 
replied La Mole. “ Ah! you thiuk, 
my dear M. Hannibal de Coconna.*?, 
that you may assassinate people with 
impunity under the loyal and honour¬ 
able pretext of being a hundred to 
one. Not 60 . A day comes when 
every man finds his man, and for you 
that day ia come now. I am almost 
tompted to break your ugly head with 
a pistol shot; but pshaw 1 I should 
perhaps miss yon, for my band still 
shakes with the wounds you so 
treacherously gave me. • 

“My ugly head!” roared Coconnas, 
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throwing himself off his horse. “ On 
foot I Monsieiur le Comte—out with 
your blade!" And he drew his 
sword. ^ 

“ I think your Huguenot called h# 
ugly,” whispered the Duchess ot 
Kevers to Margaret. “ Do you find 
him po ?” 

“ He is charming," cried Margaret 
innghiiig, “ and Monsieur de la 
l^Iolc’s auger renders him unjust. 
I»iit hush! let U3 observe them.” 

La Mole got off liis horse with as 
much deliberation as Coconnas had 
shown haste, drew his sword, and 
put himself on guard. 

“Ah!” cried he, as he extended 
his arm. 

“ Oh !” oxolaiuiccl Coconnas, as I.c 
stretched out his. 

lloth, it will be remembered, were 
wound(‘d in the shoulder, and a sud¬ 
den movement still caused them 
acute sufferimr. A stifled laugh was 
.audible from behind tiic trees. Tlic 
)>riiicesses had been unable to rcstnilu 
it when they saw' the two champions 
nibbing their shoiihlers and grima¬ 
cing with p.'dn. The laugh reached 
the ears of La ^lole and Coconna®, 
w ho had been liitherto unaw'are of the 
incseiice of wifnesses, but who now, 
on looking round, i»eiTeived ilic ladies. 
1-a again j)ut himself on guard, 
.steady as an automaton, and Co¬ 
conuns, ns their swords crossed, 
uttered an energetic 

“-•IA 5 Yi/” exclaimed Margaret, 
“ they arc in earnest, and will kill 
me another if we do not prevent it. 
This is going too far. Stop, gentle¬ 
men, I entreat j'ou.” 

“ Let them go on,” said Honriette, 
who, lla^ing already seen Coconnas 
make head successfully against three 
antagonists at once, trusted that he 
would have at least as casy^ bargain 
of La Mole. 

At the first clash of the steel, the 
combatants became silent. 'Jliey 
wera neither of tliem confident in 
their strength, and, at each pass or 
parry, their imperfectly healed wounds 
caused them shoip pain. Neverthe¬ 
less, with fixed and ardent eye, his 
lips slightly paited, his teeth firmly 
set, La l^lolc advanced with short 
steady steps upon his advcrsaiy, 
who, perceiving that he had to do 
with a master or fence, retreated 
—gradually, it U true, but still 
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retreated. Id tbis niauner they 
reached the edge of the moat, or dry 
dttch, on the other side of which the 
fipecUtors had stationed themselves. 

as if he had only retired with 
the view of getting nearer to the 
duchess, Coconnas stopped, and made 
a rapid thrust. At the same instant 
a sanguine spot, which grew each 
second larger, appeared iipon the 
white satin of La Mole’s doublet. 

“Courage!” cried the Duchess of 

“ Poor La Moleexclaimed Mar¬ 
garet, with a cry of sorrow. 

La Mole heard the oxolamation, 
threw one expressive glance to the 
queen, and making a skilliil feint, 
fbllow'ed it up by a pa-ss of lightning 
swiftiK'SS. This tune both the women 
shrieked. The point of L:i Mede's 
rai)ier had appeared, crimson with 
bluod, lK*hiiid the bai k of (‘ocomias. 

Keither of the combatants fell; 
tboy remained on their feet, staring 
at each otluu*, each of them feeling 
that at the first movement he made 
he should lose Ids balance. At List 
the Piedmonte?e, more dangerously 
wounded than hU antagonist, nud 
feeling that his strength was ebbing 
away with Ids blood, threw liiinself 
forward upon La Mole, and st ir.cd 
him with one arm, whilst with the 
other hand he felt for his dagger. 
La Mole imistered all his remaining 
strength, raised his hand, and struck 
Coconnas on the fondu'id with Ills 


sword hilt. Coconnas fell, but in fall¬ 
ing he dragged his adversary after 
him, and both rolled into the ditcL 
Then Margtiret and the l)uchc'^‘? of 
Nevers, sceiug that although, appa¬ 
rently dying, they still sought to finish 
each other, sprang forward, preceded 
by the captain of the guards. But 
before they reached the wounded 
men, the "eyes of the latter closed, 
ibcir grasp was loosened, an<l, letting 
fall their weapons, they stretched 
themselves out stiff and coiivnlKud. 
A pool of blood had already formpd 
itsdf around them. 

“Oh! brave, brave La Mole!” ex¬ 
claimed Margaret, unable to repress 
lier admiration. “How can I forgive 
myself for having suspected you ?” 
ABd:4Har eyes filled with tears. 

“Alas! alasT' ci‘icd the duchess, 
MUfiag violently. * “ Say, madam, 
(1^ you erer. soe such intrepid cham¬ 
pions ? ” 


“ TVf/wru‘What hard knocks!” 
exclaimed the captain, trying to 
stanch the blood that flowed from the 
wounds. “ llola! you who u'C com¬ 
ing, conic more quickly.” 

A man, seated on the front of a 
sort of cart ]>aintcd of a red colooTi 
was seen slowly approaching. 

“Hula!” repeated the captain, 
“ will you coino, then, wlion you arc 
called? Do yon not see that these 
gentlemen are in want of uasistuuce ? ” 

The man in the cart, whose appear¬ 
ance was in the liighest degree coarse 
and repulsive, stoppe<i his hoiise, got 
down, and stepped overtlie two bi idles. 

“These are pretty wounds,” said 
ho, “ but I nmke better ones.” 

“ Who, tlien, are \ou V *’ said Afar- 
garel. cxporit'iu'ing, in spite of her- 
.self, a vague and uuoonquerable sen¬ 
sation of terror. 

“ Aladam.'* n-jilicd the man, b(oving 
to the ground, “ I am Maitre (’aboehe, 
executioner tif the city of l*ari-j: and 
1 am come to suspend to this gihbet 
some coiupaniuu'i for the admiral.” 

*• And J am the (^uceii of Navarre ; 
throw out your de.ul bodies, place 
our horses* clothes in your cart, and 
hriiig these tuo gentlemen carefully 
to the Lou\re.” 

La Mole recovei-s from his wounds 
before Cocoan.‘^^ is out of danger. The 
latter is, in great measure, restored 
to health throngli the care and atten¬ 
tion whicli hi.s late a>itagouIst getic- 
ronsly L'lvi^hes on him ; they becorao- 
intimate Oieiuls, and Coconnas i.s ap¬ 
pointed to the household of the Duko 
of Alencon, to which La Mole already 
belongs. The duke, out of opposition 
to his brothers, the king and the Duke 
of Anjoa, has a leaning tow'ards the 
Huguenot party. Dc Alouy, a l*ro- 
te.stant leader, wlioao fatiicr baa been 
assassinated by Maurei'cl, comes in 
disgni.sc to tlio Louvre, to communi¬ 
cate. with Henry of Navarre, in tho 
sincerity of whose coavereion the Hu¬ 
guenots do not believe. Henry, how¬ 
ever, who knows that the walls of tho 
Louvre have ears, refuses to listen to 
I>c Af ouy, and declares himself Catho¬ 
lic to tho backbone; and De Alouy, 
de.spairiug and indicant, leaves the 
king’s apartment. Tho Duke of 
Alenpon, who has ovcrheaid their 
conference, as Henry suspected, stops 
tlic Hugucaot emissary, and shows a 
dis]) 08 ition to put himself at the bead 
of that party and become King of Na- 
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varre. There is a ^cat deal of in- 
trigne and manoeuvring, very ekilfuily 
managed hy Henry, who makes 
l)’Alcn 90 n believe that he has no wish 
to become any thing more than a sim¬ 
ple conutry-gcntlcman, and that lie is 
willing to hid him In liis ainbitiuns de¬ 
signs. 11c proposes timt they sliould 
watch for an opportauity of leav¬ 
ing Pai'ia and I'Cpairing to NaYari*e. 
Heforc the negotiations between the 
two princes are cuinpletcd, however, 
the Duke, of Anjou has been rlectccl 
King of Poland, and has luu1 hLs elec¬ 
tion mtiiied by the Pope; and D’Aleu- 
Con then begins to think that it would 
be advi.snl)lii to remain at I’aris ou 
IIk* clianee of himself becoming King 
of Prance. Charles IX. is delicate 
and sickly, .subject to tremendous 
outbursts of i>asNlon which leave him 
weak and exliaiisteil: liis lil'c Is not 
liki'ly U> be a long (tue. Should lie 
<lic, and even if the Polc« should al¬ 
low their new kingloroturii toFninee, 
D'Aleuvoinxould have tiine,lie think.s, 
Iwfiire the arrival of llio latter, to 
.-‘eize. upon the vacant throne. K\en 
the reversion of the crown of Poland 
would jH'rhups bo preferable to the 
])oss(‘i!.«ion oftliat ofXuvarre. ‘Wliilst 
rumin.ating tluse jdans, one of the 
King’s fro(iuent hunting parties take.s 
]>lac(5 ill the forest of Ibuidy, and is 
attended by all the royal family ex¬ 
cept the Duke of Aiijon, then ab.^sent 
at tlio siege of i..a Koeludk*. At this 
hunting jjarty the foliotving striking 
incidents occur. 

The pifjueur v,]io had t»dd the king 
that the boar was still in the enclo¬ 
sure, had spoken the truth. Hardly 
W'as the bloodhound put upon tlic 
sccufc, when he plunged into a thicket, 
and drove the animal, an enormous 
one of its kind, from its retreat in a 
cluster of thorn-bushes, 'i’he boar 
made straight across the road, at alwnt 
fifty paces from the king. The. leashes 
of a score of dogs were immediately 
slipped, and the eager hounds rushed 
headlong in pursuit. 

Tho chase was Charles’s strongest 
passion. Scarcely had the boar 
crossed tho road, when ho spurred 
after him, sounding the view upon bis 
horn, and followed by the Duke of 
Alcn^on, and by Henry of Navarre. 
All tho other chasseurs followed. 

Tho royal forests, at the period re¬ 
ferred to, Wire not, as at present, ex¬ 


tensive parks intersected by carriage 
road.s. ^ Kings had not yet had tho 
happy idea of becoming timber-mer¬ 
chants, and of dividing their woods 
into tallies and futaies. The tree^ 
planted, not by scientific foresters, 
but by the hand of God, who let the 
s(!cd fall where the wind chose to bear 
it, were not arranged in quincunxes, 
but sprang up without order, and as 
they now do in the virgin forests of 
America. Consequently a forest at 
that period was a place in which 
boars and stags, wolves and robbers, 
were to be found in abundance. 

The wood of Hondy was snrronnd- 
C(1 by a circular road, like tbc tireibf 
a u heel, and crossed by a dozen paths 
u hicli might be called the spokes. To 
complete the comparison, the axlo 
waf* rejiresentcd by a rnrrtfonr^ or 
op(‘n splice, in the cenln*. of the wood, 
w hence all tlic.^e paths diverged, and 
wlntiier any of the sportsmen who 
might be thrown out were in tho 
habit of nqiairing, till s(»me siglit or 
sound of the chase enabled them to 
rejoin it. 

At tbc end of a quai ter of an hour 
it liappeneil, as it usually did at theso 
hiiiUs, that iii.«nnuouiitnblc obstacles 
luid opposed themselves to tlie pro- 
gre.s.:? of theJiuutcrs, the baying ol tho 
hounds Imd become inaudible in tho 
distance, and the king iiimself had 
returned to tho carrefmu\ swearing 
and cursing according to bis custom. 

“ ■Well, D’AIeneon I AV’eH, Hen- 
riot !” cried he—“ here you are, w?or- 
dlai! as calm and quiet as nuns 
foUow'ing their altbess. That is not 
bunting. You, H’Alen^on—you look 
as if you had just come out of a b.and- 
box; and you are so perfumed, that if 
you got between the boar and my 
dogs, yon would make tbem lose the 
scout. And you, llenriotr-jwhcro is 
your boar-spear? ‘Where yotu* ar- 
quebwss V ” 

“ Sire,” replied Henry, “ an arque- 
biias would be uselesa to me. I know 
that your majesty likes to shoot tho 
boar himself when it is bronght to 
bay. As to the spear, 1 handle it 
yeiy clnmsih’. Wo arc not used to 
it in our mountains, where wc hunt 
the bear with nothing bnt a dagger.” 

“By tho mordieUf Henry, when 
you return to your P 3 ’r€ncc 8 you 
shall send mo a cart-load of hem's. It 
must be noblo sport to contend with 
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an animal that can stifle you with a 
hug. Blit hark I I hear the dogs! 
Ko, I was mistaken." 

The king put his horn to his mouth 
Ihd sounded a fanfare. Several Ijoms 
replied to him. Suddenly a pu/ucur 
a])pt'nrcd, sounding a diffei'ent call. 

The view! the view!" cried the 
king; and he galloped off, followed 
by the other RjJort.Miien. 

The pif/ucur Mas not mistaken. 
As tl>o king advanced he heard the 
baying of the pack, M hich M as now' 
composed of more than sixty dogs, fresli 
relays having been tripped at diftcr- 
ent places near Mhich the boar had 
passed. At last Charles caught a 
second glimpse of the animal, and, 
profiting by tlu* height of the adjacent 
trees, M'hicU enabled him to ride be¬ 
neath their braucljcs, he tiirmd into 
the M'ooil, sounding \\U horn Mith all 
his strength. Tlie princes fulloMod 
him for some time, but the king had 
so vigorous a horse, and, carrW'd away 
by his eagerness, he dashed over such 
Steep and broken ground, and tliroiigh 
such dense thickets, that the 
ladies, then the Duke of (iuise and 
his gentlemen, and at last the tMO 
princes, M'crc forced to abandon him. 
All the Jiunlcrs tln'ieforo, Mith the 
exception of Charles and a few 
found fljcmselves reassem¬ 
bled at the cumfnur. D’Aleueoii and 
IIcniT were standing near each other 
in a long niioy. At about a hundred 
paee.s from them the Duke of (luiso 
had baited, Mitli his retinue of twimty 
or thirty gentlemen, m Iio were ariiuMl, 
it might have been tbouglit, rather 
fur the battle-field than the hunting- 
P’ound. The ladies m ere in the ca»rc- 
four itself. 

“IVould it not seem," said tho 
Duke of Alcnijon to Henry, glancing 
ftt the I)jike of Guise with ttic comer 
of his eye, “ that yonder man with his 
steel-clad escoi*t is the true king? IIo 
docs not even vouchsurc a glaucc to 
us poor princes.” 

“Why should he treat us betttT 
than our own relations do?” replied 
Henry. “Arc we not, yon and J, 
prisoners at the court of IVaiice, 
hostages for our party?” 

The Duke Francis started, and 
looked at Henry as if to provoke a 
farther explanation ; \mt Henry had 

g one fortl^ than was his W'ont, and 
e remained silent. 


*‘What do you mean, Ilcnr};?” 
enquired the duke, evidently vexed 
that his brotlier-in-law, by his (nci- 
tumity, compelled him to put tho 
question. 

“ I mean, brother,” answered 
Henry, “that those armed men mIio 
seem so careful not to lose sight of ns, 
have quite the appearance of guards 
charged to j>revent ii.s from e.«capiiig.” 

“Kscapiug! Why? TiowV” cried 
I)’Al(‘«<;‘.oii, M itii a Mell-feigucd air of 
surprise and simidicity. 

*• You have a iirnguificcnt Jennet 
there, Francis,” said Henry, folloM'ing 
up the subject, Mhil>t ai>pearlug to 
change the conversation. “ i am suns 
he M ould got over seven leagues in an 
hour, and twenty from now till noon. 
It is a tine day for a ride. Look at 
that civss-roiul—how levol and plea- 
K.tht it is! Are you not temided, 
Francis? For my part, my spurs 
are burning my heels.” 

Fraiuis mnde no answer. He 
turned red and pale alternately, and 
ai)pcared to be straining his hearing 
to cat< h some sound of the clmse. 

“ The news fr<un Poland have pro¬ 
duced their effeet,” said Henry to 
hiniselt, “and my good brotlicr-iu- 
law has n phm of his own. He Mould 
like to see iflc escape, but I shall not 
go alone.” 

He had.-'Carcely made the reflection, 
Mhen set oral of the recently convert¬ 
ed Hngnenots, Mho Milhiii (he last 
tM O or tlin*e months had returned to 
tlie court ami the Komish church, 
came up at a canter, and s.alutwl the 
iMO princes with a most engaging 
smile. The Huke of Alcn^on, already 
urged on by Ilemy’a overtures, had 
but to utter a word or make a sign, 
and it M*as evident that his flight 
Mould be favoured by tljc thirty or 
forty cavaliers mIio had collected 
around him, as if to oppose Ihcimselvcs 
to the followers of the Duke of Guise. 
But that word he did not utter. Ho 
turned away his head, and, putting his 
horn to his mouth, sounded the rally. 

Ncvcrthelcs.s the new-comers, as if 
they thought that D^Alcngon's hesita¬ 
tion M'a.s occasioned by the vicinity of 
the Gitisards, had gradually ])laccd 
themselves betM'ccn the latter and the 
two princes, arraying themselves in 
echelon with a sort of strategic skill, 
M'hich implied a habit of military 

manceuvres. Guise and ifia followers 
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would bavo had to ride over them to 
get at the Duke of Alen^on and the 
King of Navarro; whilst* on the other 
side* a long and unobstructed road lay 
Open before the brotliers-in-Iaw. 

Suddenly, between the trees, at ten 
paces from the King of Navarre, there 
appeared another horseman, whom 
tlie princes had not yet seen. Henry 
was trying to gne.s8 w'lio this person 
was, when tlic gentleman raised his 
hat and discUtsed the feuturos of the 
Viscount of Turciine, one of the chiefs 
of the Protestant party, an 1 who was 
supposed to be then in i'oitou. Tlie 
viscount even ri.ske<l a sign, which 
meant to say—“ ^Vre you coniiiigV” 
Put Henry, after consultlug the in- 
t‘xpre.Nsive ctmnten.iuce and dull eyes 
of the Duke of Aloiu/on, turned his 
head two or three times ui>on his 
shoulders, as if soinethiug in the col¬ 
lar of his doiihlet iiicouvciiicnced liiin. 
Jt wa>» n reply in the negative. Tlio 
vi.>count understood it. gave his horse 
the spur, aud disappeared amongst the 
trees. At the same luoraenl the pack 
was heard a))proaching; then, at tlie 
end of the alley, the boar w’as seen to 
])ass, followed .at a short distance by 
the dogs, whilst after them came 
Charles IX., like some deinon-huiits- 
innii, bareheaded, his horn at his 
mouth, sounding ns though he would 
burst his lungs. Three or four piqueurs 
follow'ed him. 

“The king!” criedl)’Alem;on, rid¬ 
ing od' to join in the cliaso. Henry, 
encouraged by tlie prcsoiiee of his 
pailizaus, signed to them to remain, 
and approached the ladies. 

“Well,” said Margaret, advancing 
to meet him. 

“ Well, madam,” said Henry, “ w c 
are hunting the boar.” 

“Is that all?” 

“Yes, the wind baa changed since 
yesterday morning. I think 1 pi’C- 
dicted that such would be the case.” 

“ These changes of wind arc bad for 
hunting—are they not, sir?” enquired 
Margaret. 

“ Yes,” replied her husband,^" they 
sometimes overturn previous a^ngo- 
meuts, aud the plan has to be remade.” 

At this moment the baying of the 
pack w'as again heard near the mrre- 
four. The noise and tamnlt rapidly 
approaching, warned the hunters to 
he on the aleit. All heads were rmsod, 
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every ear was strained, when sudden¬ 
ly the boar burst out of the wood, and, 
instead of plunging into the opposite 
thicket, made straight for the carre- 
four. Close to the anlmal^s heels 
were thirty or forty of the strongest 
amongst the dogs, and at less than 
twenty paces behind these came 
Charles himself, without cap or cloak, 
Ills clothes tom by the thorns, his face 
and hands covered with blood. Only 
one or two pigumra kept up with him. 
Alternately sounding his bom and 
slionting encouragement to the dogs, 
the king pressed onwards, every thing 
but the chase forgotten. If bis horse 
had failed him at that moment, he 
would have •exclaimed, like Richard 
III., “My kingdom for a horse I” 
Put the horse appeared as eager aa 
his rider. His feet scarce touched 
the ground, and he accnicd to snort 
lire from his blood-red nostrils. Roar, 
dogs, and king dashed by like a whirl¬ 
wind. 

“ llnllali! hallali!” cried the king 
as he passed. And again he applied 
his horn to Ids bleeding lips. A short 
di>tanc.e boliind him came the Duke 
of Alon<;on and two more piguitiTs. 
Thailiorscs of the others w ere blowm 
or distanced. 

Every body now joined in the pur¬ 
suit, for it w.'w evident that the boar 
would soon turn to bay. Accord¬ 
ingly, at the end of ten minutes, the 
beast left the path aud entered the 
w<H)d ; but on reaching a neighbouring 
giade., he turned his tail to a rock and 
made head against the dogs. The 
ino.st interesting moincut of the hunt 
had anived. The animal was evi¬ 
dently prepared to make a de.spcmfo 
defence. Tlie dogs, fierce aud foam¬ 
ing after their three hours’ chase, 
precipitated themselves upon him with 
a fury which was redoubled, by the 
shouts and oaths of the king. The 
hunters arranged themselves inacirdo, 
Charles a little in front, having behind 
him the Duke of Aloucon, who carried 
an arquebuss, aUd Henry ot Navarre, 
who was armed only with a cotUeau- 
de-vhwae. The duke unslung his 
arquebuss aud lit the match; Henry 
loosened his hunting-knife in thescab- 
bard. As to the Duke of Guise, who 
affected to despise fidd-sports, ho kept 
himself a little apart with his gentle¬ 
men ; fmd on Ae other side another 
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Uttle gronp was formed hy the ladies. 
Ail ejca were fixed in anxious expec¬ 
tation upon the boar. 

Alittlo apart stood eLpiqueiir^ evert¬ 
ing all his strength to resist tlie efforts 
of two enormous dogs, who awaited, 
covered with their coats of mail, 
howling savagely, and struggling as 
though they would break their chains, 
the moment when they should b«5 let 
loose upon the boar. The latter did 
wonders. Attacked at one time by 
forty dogs, that covered liim like a 
living wave or many-coloured caiT)Ct, 
and strove on all sides to tear liis 
wrinkled and bristling hide, li“, at 
each blow of his formidable tnsk, 
tossed one of his assailfluts ton feet 
into the air. The dogs fell to the 
ground ripped np, and threw them¬ 
selves, with their bowels hanging out 
of their wounds, once more into the 
rntU'e; whilst Charles, wit It hair on 
et\d, inflametl eyes, and distended nos¬ 
trils, bent forward over th»* nock of 
Ids foaming steed and sounded a fu¬ 
rious hallali. In less than ten miuutes 
twenty dogs were disabled. 

“The mastills!” cried Charles; 
“ the mastiffa!'’ 

At the word, the piquenr sUpi)ei the 
leashes, and the two dogs dashed into 
the midst of the carnage, upsettijig 
the smaller hounds, and wirli their 
iron-coated sidos forcing their way to 
the l)oar, whom they hcized eacli l»y 
an car. The auimui, feeling himself 
coiffcy as it is tenned, gnashed his 
teeth with pain and fury. 

“Bravo, Duredentl Bravo, Uis- 
qnetout! *’ vociferated Charles. “ Cou¬ 
rage, my dogs 1 a sjicar! a spear! ” 

“ Will you have my arquebuss V” 
said the Duke of Aleu^on. 

“ No,” cried the king. “ No—-one 
docs not feel the ball go in; there Is no 
pleasuv in tliat. One feels the spear. 
A spear I a spear!” 

A boar-spear made of wood har¬ 
dened in the fire and tipped w ith iron, 
was banded to the king. “ Be cau¬ 
tious, brother I” exclaimed Margaret. 

“ jSw, «<«, sire I” cried the Dncliess 
of Nevors. “ Do not miss him, sire. 
A good thrust to the brute I” 

“ Yonmaydependon that, duchess,” 
replied Charles. And lovclllng his 
spear, be charged the boar, who, 
held down by the two dogs, 
not avoid thO blow. Never¬ 
theless, at the sight of the glittciiug 


point of the weapon, the animal made 
a movement on one side, and the spear, 
instead of piercing his bi'ca.st, grazed 
his slioiildcr, and struck against tlio 
roi-k in his rear. 

“ MilU' nom^ tViin diahhV' cried the 
king, “ 1 have missed hhn. A spear! 
a sj>ear!” And Imeking his horse, 
like a knight in the lists, lie pitched 
away his wcaixm, of winch tlie i>oiut 
had tmned against thcrock. Apiqueur 
ailvancetl to give him auotlier. But 
at the same moment, as if lie had fore¬ 
seen the fate that awaited him, and 
w'as detiTiniiuMl to av(»id it at any cost, 
the boar, by a vhdciil effort, wremiied 
hi.s torn ears from the jaws of the 
dogs, and with bloodshot eyes, brist¬ 
ling and hideoiiH, Jii> respiration 
stumdiiig like tin* bellows ot a forge, 
and his teeth (-.haltering and grinding 
against eacli other, he lowered his 
head and made a rii^h at the king’s 
horse. Charles was too experiem-ed 
a sportsman not to have anticipated 
this attack, ami he turned liis horse 
quickly iisitle. But ll(^ had pressed 
too hard upon the bit ; the liorse 
reared \iolently, and, either b-rrilied 
at the boar <»r e(»inpolJed by the. pull 
on ilie bridle, fell backwards. The 
speciators uttered n terrible cry. The 
king’s thigh was umh'r the Ikh'm*. 

Slack jour mn!" cried Henry, 
“ slack your rein!” 

The king relinquished his hold on 
the bridli*, seized the saddle with his 
left hand, and with his right tried to 
draw ids linuting-kaife; but the blade, 
]«*essed upon by the weight of his 
body, would not leave its sheath. 

“The liiKir! the iM»ir!'’ ci'icd 
Charles. “ Help, 11'Ah-uvon ! help!” 

Nevertheless the liorse, left to iiim- 
self, and as if he litid under^tood his 
rider’s peril, made an effort, and had 
already got up on thm? legs, when 
Ileuiy saw the Duke Fraucu* grow' 
deadly pale, bring liis Arr)ucbnss to 
his sliouldcr, and tire. The ball, in¬ 
stead of striking the Ijoai', now but at 
two pacc.H from the king, broke the 
front leg of the horse, who again foil 
w ith his uoHc upon the earth. At the 
same moment Charles’s boot was tom 
by the tusk of the Itoar. 

Oh 1 ” murmured D’Alcn^ou be¬ 
tween his pallid lijis, “I think that 
the Duke of Anjou is King of Franco, 
and that I am King of Poland I ” 

It seemed iudera probable. The 
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snout of the boftr was rummaging 
Charles’s thigh, when the latter felt 
somebody seise and raise his arm—a 
keen bright blade flashed before his 
eyes, and buried itself to the hilt in 
the shoulder of the brute *, whilst a 
gauntletcd hand put aside tiic dan¬ 
gerous tusks which were already dis- 
a]ipoaring under the King’s garments. 
Charles, who had taken advantage of 
the horse’s movement to disengage 
ids leg, rose slowly to his feet, and, 
seeing himself covered tvith blood, 
became as pale as a corpse. 

“Sire,” said Henry, who, still on 
his knees, held down tltu bo.or, w'blch 
lie had stabbed to the heart—“ Sire, 
there is no harm done. I put aside 
tlie tusk,and your Majesty is unhurt.” 
Tlum, getting up, he let go his hold of 
the iiunting-knii'e, and the boar fell, 
the blood flowing from his Tiioutli even 
more ])]eutifiilly than from the wound. 

(‘liai'les, surrounded by the alarmed 
throng, an<i assailed by cric'* of ter¬ 
ror tliat might w ell havi* bcw'Udered 
llie ciilmest courage, was for a mo¬ 
ment oil the point of falling senseless 
near the living animal. lint he re¬ 
covered liiinself, and turning towards 
Ihe.KingofNavarro, ])ressod his hand 
with a look in which was \isiblc tho 
first gleam of kindly feeling that he 
hail shown during" his iwenty-four 
}ean; of existence. 

* “Thanks, IJeuriot,” sahl he. 

“ My poor brotlier! ” cried H’Alcn- 
COii, approaching the king. 

“ Ah! you are there, D’AIcn^on ? ” 
cried Charlc.s. “Well, you famous 
marksman, wdiat is become of your 
bullet ? ” 

“ It must have flattened upon tho 
hide of the boar,” said the duke. 

“ Eh! 7non Dku / ” cried Henry 
with a surprise that was admirably 
acted; “ see there, Francis—^your bail 
has broken the leg of his hlajosty’s 
horse! ” 

“ What I ” said tho king; “ is that 
true?” 

“ It is possible,” said tho duke, in 
great confusion; “ my hand trembled 
so violently.” 

“Tho fact is, that for an export 
m(u*ksman you have made a singular 
shot, Francis,” said Charles frowning. 
“For tho second time, thanks, Hen- 
riot. Gentlemen,” continued the king, 
“ we will return to Paris; 1 have hi^ 
enough for to-day.” 


Margaret came up to congratulate 
Henry. 

“ Mafoi! yea, Margot,” said Charles, 

“ you may congratulate him, and very 
sincerely too, for without him the 
King of France would now be Henry 
the Third.” 

“ Alas! madam,” said tho Bear- 
nais, “ the Duke of Anjou, already my 
enemy, will hate me tenfold for this 
morning’s work. But it cannot be 
helped. Cue does what one can, as 
M. d’Aleu^ou will tell you. 

And stooping, he drew his hunting- 
knife from the carcass of the boar, 
and plunged it thrice into the groimd, 
to cleanse it from tho blood. 

Before leaving the Louvtc, on the 
morning of the boar-hnut, Charles has 
been prevailed upon by Catharine of 
hledicis, who, in conscqueuco of the 
prediction already referred to, has 
vow’cd Henry’s destruction, to sign a 
waiTant for the King of Navarre’s 
arrest and imprisonment in the Bas- 
tile. In this wairant she inserts the 
W’ords, “ dead or alive,” and entrusts 
its i>xccutiou to the assassin Maurevel, 
intimating to him that Hcnrj'’s death 
will be more agreeable to her than 
his capture. Charles, however, learns 
that his mother lias had on interview 
with Maurevel, guesses the fate ro- 
ser\-ed for Henry, and, as tho least 
troublesome w ay of rescuing the man 
w ho had that d.iy saved his life, ho 
makes his brother-in-law accompany 
him to sup and pass the night out of 
the l^ouvro. Henry docs not dare to 
refuse, although he is collecting a 
nocturnal visit from I)c Mouy in his 
apartment, and tho two kings leave 
the palace together. Here is what 
passes after their departure. 

It wanted tw'o hours of midnight, 
and tho most profound silence reigned 
in tho Louvre. Margaret uind the 
Duchess of Nevors had betaken them- * 
selves to their rendezvous in the Kne 
Tizon; Coconnas and La Mole bad 
followed them; the Duke of Alon^on 
remained in lib apartment in ra^e 
and anxious expectation of the events 
which the queen-mother had predict¬ 
ed to him; finally, Catharine herself 
had retired to rest, and Madame de 
Sanve, seated at her bedside, was 
reading to her certain Italian tales, at 
wliich tbe good queen laui^ed heart¬ 
ily. For a long time, Catharine bad 
not been in so complacent a hnmour. 
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After making an excellent supper with 
her ladies, after holding a consul¬ 
tation with her ])hy8ician, and nink- 
iug up the account of her day's 
expenditure, she had ordered prayers 
for the success of an enterprise, liigh- 
ly iinporUiut, she said, to the happi¬ 
ness of her children. It was one of 
Catharine's Florentine habits to liave 
prayers and nuusses said for the suc¬ 
cess of projects, the nature of•^^hich 
w’as known but to God and to her¬ 
self. 

Whilst JIadame de Snuve is rea<U 
ing, a teniblc cry and a pistol-shot 
are heard, followed by the noi^e of a 
stniggle fR»ni the direction of the 
King of Xavarre's apartment. All 
aregm'.itly alaimed, e.xcept t’athsirhie, 
who aflects not to have lieanl tlie 
sounds, and forbids eiupih-y as tt) 
their cause, attributing them to some 
brawling guardsmen. At last the 
distiirbauce. appears to have ceu>e(l. 

“Itis over,*' said Catharine.—Cap¬ 
tain," she cuiilinued, addressing her¬ 
self to Monsieur de Xancey, “ if there 
has been scandal in the palace, you 
will not fail to-morrow to have it se¬ 
venty pimi'jlied. <ao on reading, 
Carlotta.’’ 

And Catharine fell back uj»on her 
pillows. Oul 3 ' those nearest to her 
observed that large dnjps of pe>-spira- 
tion were tricklijig down her face. 

Madame de Sanve obeyed the for¬ 
mal order she had recehed, but with 
her eyes and voice, only. Her ima¬ 
gination represeuterl to her some ter¬ 
rible danger susi>ended over the head 
of him she loved. After a short strug¬ 
gle between emotiou and etiquette, 
the former prevailed; littr voice died 
away, the book fell from her hamU, 
and site fainted. Just tlicn a violent 
noise tvas licard; a heavy hurried 
stop shook the corridor; tw*o ijistol- 
•shots caused the windows to rattle 4n 
their frames, and Catharine, astonisli- 
ed at this pro^iiged struggle, sprang 
from her coucH, pale, and with dilated 
eyeballs. The captain of the guard 
was hasteniug to the door, when she 
seized his arig. 

“ Let no one leave the room,” she 
cried; “ I will go myself to see what 
is uccurring.” 

What was occurring, or rather what 
had occurred, wa^ this: Ue Mony had 
received, that mor&injj;, Ileory's 
page, OrtboO) tlia-koy of the King of 


Navarre's appartmciit. In the hollow 
of the kfty was a small roll of paper, 
wJiich he drew out with a jiin. It 
contained the pa.ssword to be used 
that night at the Lo«\tc Orthou 
liatl, moreover, delivered a verbal in¬ 
vitation from Henry to Do Mouv, to 
visit him at the Loirto that night at^ 
ten o'clock. 

At Inilf-jm.st nine. Do M<*uy donned 
a cuirass, of >vhich the strength had 
been more than once tested; <)\or this 
he buttoned a silken doublet, biiekled 
on his sword, stuck las pistols in hU 
lK*lt, .‘iiid covered the whole with the 
connten’atl of T.a Mole's famous crim¬ 
son mantle. 'riiaiiUs to this well- 
know'ii garment, and to tin* pas.sword 
with wbieli he wa-^ [UVAuled, hepa.«.s- 
<m 1 the guards imdi-eosercd, and went 
straight to Henry’s apartment, imi¬ 
tating as Usual, and as well as lie could, 
La Mole’.s manner of walking. In the 
antechamber he found Ortlmii w.iitlug 
for him. 

“ Sire de Mony,’' said the lad, “ the 
king is out, but be begs of you to wait, 
and, if agreeable, to throw yourself 
upon Ills bed till his rt'tnrn." 

De Miiiiy entered without asking 
any further e.xplaiintion, and by way 
of passing the time, took a pen and 
iuk, and beg.in marking the liiflerent 
stages from Paris to Pan upon a map 
of France that hung against the wall. 
This he had eoinpleled, however, in 
a ijiiarterof an hour; and after walk¬ 
ing two or thr(*e limes round the room, 
and gajiing twice as oilen, he took 
advantage ofllenry’.s permission, and 
stretchetl liimsclf ii]>oii the large bed, 
surmuiideil witlt dark Iiaugings, which 
stood at the fnrtlu'r end of the apart- 
iiumt. He phua'd his pistols ami a 
lam]! upon a table near nt hand, laid 
Ilia naked sword beside* idm, and cor- 
tniu not to be. surpri.sod, aliiee Oilhon 
wap keeping watch in the antecham- 
Ikt, he sauk into a heavy slumber, 
and wa.s .sooti suoring In a manner 
worthy of the King of Navarre him¬ 
self. 

It was then that .^Ix men, wdth nak¬ 
ed sw ords in their hands, and daggers 
in their girdles, stealthily entered the 
corridor upcni which the door of 
Ilcnry'sapartnient opened. A seventh 
man walked in front of the part}', liav- 
ing, besides his sword, and a dagger 
as broad and as strong as a bunting- 
knife, a brace of pistols suspended to 
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his belt by silver hooks. This’ man 
was Maurevcl. On rcachmff Henry’s 
door, he paused, introduced into the 
lock the key which ho had received 
from the (lueen-mother, and, leaving 
two men at the outer door, entered 
the antechainlXT with the four others. 
“ Ah, ha! ” said he, as the loud 
breatliiug of the sleeper reached his 

ears from the inner room, “ be is 
there.” 

Just then Orlhon, thinking it w'as 
his master who was coining in, went 
to meet him, and found Iiiinself face 
tf> lace with five arnn-d men. At llio 
sight i*f that sinister countenance, of 
that Alnnrevel, wiiom men called Tu¬ 
tor (in Jtoi\ tlie faithful lad stepped 
back, and placed liiiuself before the 
x'Coiul door. 

“ iu the kingV iiamo,” saM Mau- 
rcvel, “ wltere is your master ? ” 

“ My in:i>lerV ” 

Yes, tiie King of Navarre.” 

The King ofNa\ajrc i.'> iH»t here,” 
replied Urthou, fctill in front of the 
door. 

“ ’I'is a lie,” replied Maurevel. 
“ (*ome ! out of the way 5 ” 

'J’hv l5e.irueoe arealicadslrongrace; 
Orthoii growled in reply to tliis sum¬ 
mons, like one of the dogs of his own 
mountains. 

“ You shall not go in,” s.aid he 
sturdily. “ Tlic king is absent.” And 
he held the door to. 

Mamcvcl made a sign; the four 
men seized the lad, pulled him away 
from tlie door-jambs to which he clung, 
and as he opened his mouth to cry out, 
Maurevel idaced his hand over it. 
Ortliou bit him furiously; the assas.<«iii 
snatched away his hand with a sup¬ 
pressed ciT, and struck the boy on 
the liead with his sword-hilt. Orthon 
staggered. 

“ Alarm I alarm ! alarm! ” cried 
he, as he fell scDseless to the ground. 

The assassins passed over his body ;• 
tw'o remained at the second door, and 
the remaining two entered the bed¬ 
chamber, led on by Maurevel. By tlic 
liglit of the lamp still burning upon 
the table, they distinguished the bed, 
of which the curtain.s were closed. 

“Oh, ho!” said the lieutenant of 
the little band, “ ho has left off snor¬ 
ing, it seems.” 

“ AUotis^ 8tis /” cried Maurevcl. 

At the sound of his voice, a hoarse 
cry, resembling rather the roar of a 


lion than any human accents, issued 
from behind the curtains, which the 
next instant w ere torn asunder. A 
man armed w'itii a cuii'ass, and bis 
head covered with one of those saladesy 
or head-pieces, that come down to the 
eyes, appeared scatefi upon the bod, a 
pistol la either hand, and his draw’n 
sword u])on his knees. No sooner 
did Maurevel perceive this figure, and 
njcogiiisc the features of L)c Mouy, 
than he became fri^tfully his 
hair bristled up, his mouth filled with 
foam, and lie made a stop backwards, 
a.s though terrified by some hon'iblc 
and unexpected a])paVition. At tlie 
same moment the armed figure rose 
from its scat and made a step for¬ 
wards, so tli.at the assailed seemed to 
bi* piirsuing, and the assailant to fly. 

“All! villain,”excluliued l)eMo'uy, 
in the lioUow tones of suppressed fury, 
“ do y<m come to kill me as you killed 
my father?’ 

The tw 0 men who had ftccompauied 
Maurevel into the c.hamber alone heard 
these terrible words; but as they were 
spoken, l)e Mouy’s pistol had been 
brought to a level with Maurevcl’s 
head. ^laurovel threw himself on his 
knei’S at tlic very moment that De 
Mouy pulled the trigger. The bullet 
passed over him, and one of the guards 
who stood behind, and w1k> bad been 
uncovered by his movement, received 
it in his heart. At the same instant 
Maurevel fired, but the ball rebounded 
from l)e Mouy’s cuirass. Then J>e 
Mouy, with one blow of his heavy 
sword, split the skull of the other 
soldier, and, turning upon Maurevcl, 
attacked Iiiiu furiously. The combat 
was terrible but short. At the fourth 
pass Maurevel felt the cold stcc! in 
his throat; he uttered a stifled crj', 
fidl backw'urds, and, in falling, over¬ 
turned the lamp. ImmcuTatcly Do 
Mouy, profiting by the darkness, and 
vigorous and active as one of Homer’s 
heroes, rushed into the outer room, 
cut dowm one of th# guards, pushed 
aside the other, and, passing like a 
thunderbolt botw'ccn the two men sta¬ 
tioned at the door of tlfU antechamber, 
received their fire without injur>’- Ho 
had still got a loaded pistol, brides 
the sword which he so well knew’how 
to handle. For one second ho hesi¬ 
tated whether he should take refuge 
in Monsieur d’Alencon’s apartment, 
tiie door of which, he thought, was 
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' just then opened, or whether ho should bljt^ntcd, and he held ont his onus 
endeavour to leave the Louvre. Dc- with a gesture of despair, 
cidiug u]u>n the latter course, he “ Well,” sjud she, in a low voice, 
sprang do>vn the stairs, ten steps at a “ where is he ? What has become of 
time, reached the wdeket, uttered the him ? ‘Wretch! have you let him 
password, and darted out. escape?” 

“ Go up-stairs,” ho shouted as ho Maurovcl endeavoured to xirticti- 
passed the guardhouse; “they arc late; but an uniiUelligibk' hksiiig,* 
slaying there for the king’s account.” which i'^sued fmm liU wonml, was tlio 
And before he could be pursued, he only suiiiul he could glvefortii; a red- 
had disappeared in the line du Coq, disli froth fringed his lips, and he 
without having received a scratch. shook liis liead in sign of impoteiicc 
It was at this moment of time that and sutlering. 

Catharine had said to l)c Xancey— “ Ibit speak, then!” crie<l Caiha- 

“ Keniain here ; I >v ill go myself to sec rino ; “ siieak, if it be ouly to say one 
W'hat is occuiring.” word.” 

“Blit, madam,” replied the cap- iMaiiiwel pointed to Ins uoiiml, 
tain, “ the danger to which yonr and ag-ain uttered s<»me iuartieiilate 
hlajesty miglit be exposed compels somids, inaxle an effort >\hi(h ended 
me to follow.” in u hoarse rattle, and ^%^ollned :n\ay. 

“ Hcmain here, sir,” said Catha- Catliariiic then looked around lier: 
rine, iu a more imperative tone ibim she was suiToiindcd by tlie dead and 
before. “ A bigher power than that ilic dving; bloocl was flowing iu 
of the sword watches over the safety streaui.** o\ er flu* flour, and a ghuniiy 
of kings.” ' sihuice lucvaiied in the apartnuni. 

The captain obeyed. Catharine tslie .-^jaike once more to ilaure\el, 
took a lamp, tlirnst her naked feet but he cmiid not hear her voice ; this 
into velvet slippers, entered the cor- tinu- lie remained nut only silent, but 
ridor, which was still full of smoke, iuotionle.*«s. WlilUt .'tuoping oxer him, 
and advanced, cold and unmoved, Catharine perceived tlu5 corner uf a 
towards the apartment of the King of jiajier protruding fruiu tlie breast of 
Navarre. All w*as again dead sllcuee. his doublet' it wastheordertuarie.-t 
Catharine reached the outer door of lleurx*. The queen-inoiher >eized it, 
Henry’s rooms, and passed into the ami hid it in Ikt bo.snm. 'rhi-n, iu 
antechamber, whereOrthou was lying, despair at the failure of her murderous 
still insensible. ju'ojcet, slu* ralh'd the eaptain of Jir.r 

“Ah, ha!” said she, “ here is the guard, <nd«'nd the dfad men to be 
page to begin witli; a little further removed, aiidtlmtMaiirevel, xxhostiil 
we shall doubtless find the master.” Jived, sliutiid be conveyed to his house. 
And she passed througli the seepnd She moreover ]>artienlar1y comniaud- 
room. ed that the king should not be dis- 

Tben her foot struck against a turbed. 
corpse: it was that of the soldier “Oli!” munflured she, as she n'- 
whose skull had been split. Ho was entered her apartment, her liead 
quite dead. Three paces further she liowed upon her brea.'st, “ he lias 
found the lieutenant: a ball in his again escaped me! Surely tiie hand 
breast, and the death-rattle in his of God protects this imui. He will 
throat. Finally, near the bed, lay a rcigii! he w ill reign!” 
man blooding profusely from a double Then, as she ojiened the door of 
wound that had gone eompletely her bedroom, she passed her hand 
through his thrltet. lie was making over her forcheail, and composed her 
violent bat ineffectual efforts to raise featim^s into a smUe. 
himself from the ground. This was “ What was the matter, marlnm ?’* 
Maorevel. enquired all her ladies, witlithccx- 

Catbanne’s blood ran cold; she saw ception of Madame dc Sauvo, who 
Hie bed empty ; she looked round the was too anxious and agitated to ask 
room, and songht In vain amongst the qncstions. 

three bodies that lay weltering upon Nothing,” replied Catharine: 
the floor, that of him whom she would “ a great deal of noise and nothing 
fain have seen there. Maarevel re- clse.’^ 

cognised her; his eyes became hoiri- ' “ Oh!" suddenly exclaimed Ma- 
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dame de Sauve, pointing to the ground 
with her Jiujjer, “ each one of your 
Majesty’s footsteps leaNCs a trace of 
blood upon the carjud! ” 

Tbricc foili'd in her designs upon 
Henry’s life, t)»c qneen-niothcr does 
not yet give in. Henry, ^^llum the 
• king lias ivjiroaehcd with liis igno¬ 
rance of falconry, has asked the Duke 
of Aleu^on to procure him a book on 
that 8ul)Ject. Catlinriue licnrs of this 
rcHpiest, and gi\es D'Aleui,oii a book 
of the kind ivijuircd—a riu*c and v«a- 
liiablework, but o^■^^llich the edges of 
the Jt'aves are stuck together, ai))»a- 
reiilty Iroin agt*. in reality by p«iiHoii. 
The idea is old, but its application is 
novel and \ery ellectiM’. The {|ueen« 
motlier coininees D'Alcncon that 
JlenrvD ]>laYing him fabe, ami the 
iluke jihuTS the fatal book in tlielving 
of XavarreV room (hiring liis absence, 
being afraid to give it into his hands. 
11(5 llu'n re-enters his apartment, 
he.ars lie.nn', as In* tldnKs, return to 
liK and juUsos half an liom* in the 
agonies of suspense and terror. 'I’o 
esea[»c from himself and Ids leDi'c- 
tions, he goes ti* visit lii.s bixUlier 
Charles. AVe have only space for a 
very short extract, sliou ing the IVIght- 
f’ll and imexjK'Cied re.<uit of Catha- 
jine’s atrocious scheim'. 

Charles uas seated at a table in 
a large earv(*d arm-chair: his hack 
was turned to the door by which 
Trancis had enlen*d, and he appeared 
aUsfu'bed in some very interesting 
oectqiation. Tln‘ duke approached ou 
tiptoe; Ciiarles was reiwUng. 

“ Purdii n I " exclaimed the king 
on a sudden, “ this is an admirable 
book. 1 have heard speak of it, but 
I knew not that a cojiy existed in 
France.” 

3)’Alen<;on made another step in 
advance. 

“ Curse the leaves!” cried the 
king, putting his thumb to bis lips, 
and pressing it on the page bo bad 
just read, in order to detach it from 
the one lie was abont to read; one 
would think they liad been stuck 
together on purpose, in order to con¬ 
ceal from men’s eyes the wondem tliey 
contain.” 

D’Alou^n made a bound fonv'ards. 
The book Charles was reading was 


the one he liad left in Henry’s room. 
A cry of horror escapcid him. 

“Ilal is it yon, IFAlcn^on?” said 
Charles; come licrcaud look at the 
most admirable treatise on falconiy 
that was ever produced by the pen of 
man.” 

D’AIen^ou’s first impulse was to 
snatch tlic book from bis brother’s 
hands; but an infernal tbouglit ]>a- 
ralyned the movement—a frightful 
smile passed over his ])alltd lips; he 
drew ids hand acro.s.s his cyi's as if 
.«iomethiDg dazzled him. Then gi*a- 
du.'iJIy recovering himself— 

“ISire,” said he to the king, “how 
can this book have come into your 
Majo.sty's hands V” 

“In tlie most simple manner pos¬ 
sible. 1 went up Ju.'st now to Uen- 
riot’s mum, to sec if he was ready to 
go a-hawking. He was not there, but 
ill his slead 1 found this treasure, 
whu-h 1 bmught down with nie to 
read at my ease ” 

And the king imt Ids thumb to his 
lip** and turned another page, 

“ Sire,*’.''tsumiieredl)’Alcn^*on, who 
felt a hurriblc angui>li come over him, 

“ Sin*, 1 came to tell you-” 

“ J.ct me finish this chajitcr, Fran¬ 
ce,** inierrupted Chailes. “You shall 
l(‘l] mo whatever you likeaftcrw'ai'ds. 
J have read fifty pages already, or 
devuua'd them, I should ratlicr say.” 

“ He has tasted tlic poison twenty- 
five times!’’ thought Francis. “My 
brother is a de.nd man.” 

He wiped, with his trembling band, 
the chill dew that ^ood upon his 
brow, and waited, as the king had 
cummanded, till the chapter was fin¬ 
ished. 

The end of Charles IX. is well 
known. Adreadful complaint, a sweat 
of blood, which many historians at¬ 
tribute to poison, aud wbiclT the Hu¬ 
guenots maintained to be a punish¬ 
ment infiicted ou him by Heaven for 
the massacre of their brethreu, ren¬ 
dered the latter months of his life a 
period of horrible torture. At his 
death, Henry, having every thing to 
dread from the animosity of Catharine, 
and from tliat of the Duke of Anjou, 
Charles’s successor, fied from Paris, 
and took refuge in his kingdom of 
Navarre. 
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TUE BAKOS VON STKIN. 

** It Ssto the great abilitiefl, enlightened patriotism, and enduring eonslanef of the BAaoit Strin, 
that Pnuda ia indebted for the measures which laid the foundatlOD for the resurroetion of tlio 
monarchy,'’->Ai.isoii. 


“ Baron Stein,’’ says Bonrrieiine, 
** has been too little known;”—and 
unquestionably, cousidoriii^; what he 
was to Brussiu, and throuj^li I’rnssla 
to Kuropc, at the most impurtiint crisis 
ot*recent hlstorv, lie is t(n> little known 
stiU. ■Why i*; this? Tlamly, in the 
first place, beoaii>o he li.'ul the ni.slor- 
♦nuc to be a German statesman, and 
not a French one;—these French do 
make sneh a noise in tlie world, partly 
with real cannons, partly with anili- 
cial volcanoes and puerile pyrotechny 
of all kinds, that a man cannot live 
and have ears without hcarinif about 
them. Celebrity i^, indeed, a very 
cheap afl'iiir, according to the French 
fashion; restlessness and nH’kles.«>ucss 
are the main elements of it. Only 
keep spurting and spitting about ob¬ 
streperously, and tlie nio.st still* earn 
must at length be converted. As to 
real character and substantial worth, 
that must not gi\e you a moment’s 
couceru. Is nut C'atilino to this day 
as famous a man as Cicero V and is 
not the celebrity of Bonaparte, "Hho 
was (jKfte tautimmiinis) nothing better 
than a hold and briHiant blackguard, 
equal to that of the Apostle Faul, who 
was a saint? Yes, verily; and j\r. 
Thiers, and the liot w'ar-spirits in 
France, know it ^ery well: but as for 
your great, meditative, unobtrusive, 
houcst, truthful, and laborious Ger¬ 
man—your devoted Seharuhorst, for 
instance, wdio fell at Lut/.cn—the 
great world hears not of sucli a man, 
unless by accidcut, though his life 
be a living epitome of tlie gospel. 
But there arc other Germans, too, as 
fiery, and hot, and volcanic as* any 
Frenchman, of whom, however, Eu¬ 
rope bears but little in proportion to 
their worth; their reputation suders 


partly by the virtue, partly by the 
vice, ol‘ the people to whom the^‘ be¬ 
long ; for the people in general are 
nut a noise-iniiking ]>oo]de—this is 
the virtue—and tln‘ German govern¬ 
ment—thi^ is the vice—are timid and 
e>chew publieily. The. Ihiruu von 
Stein was one of tlu*sc l»ot, glowing, 
impetuous, volcanic (iornian?—a ]m»- 
Hticai JiUtIuT. as he has ino^t justly 
Ihh'U called; but he hud the luisfor- 
tiiiie to iK'loiig to a pi'ojde who never 
dreamed of c(»m|ueriiig any thing ex¬ 
cept trau.seemh’ntal ideas in the region 
of the moon, and beyond it; and he 
served a g<»od, pious, “ det cut '* in.as- 
ter, the late Fred<Tiek Wiiruiiu ill., 
who. when he was mem*, (like a good 
Christian.) wa> more inclineil to sing 
psalms than t<^ crack cannon.s. and 
]»rayed heaven evejy morning that he 
might die a pod inaii, .rather than 
liv'e a great king. 'I'lieu, in a<Idition 
to this, come'* the great and authori¬ 
tative extinguisher of all (b-rmnn jio- 
litical re}»utatioii, the Clnsoumih*— 
a luoiistruni Innrnulum im/t ns.*'' and 
“ rw/ hanui mlemjttum*' ii ul)'; for it 
will neither see itM'lf, nor allow others 
ha\ iiig eyes to .M*e for it. An honest 
and thoroiigli lil'e of Bai-on Stein Is, 
in fact, in the pre.sent slavi-'h stale of 
the Prussian political press, an iin- 
po.-isibility ; for the .sturdy (jid l-Vei- 
hciT was a declared enemy of the 
whole race, of red-tnpisfs, and otlier 
oftie.iaLs of the (piill, who, since the 
peace, have maintained a practical 
m(»uopoly of public business in Prus¬ 
sia, and w'ho, in fact, keep tlie mo¬ 
narch's conscience, and tie his Immls, 
inucli more (sffectnaliy than chancellor 
or parliament does in Great Britain. 
It is only, therefore, in the way of 
scattered notices, diawu from various 


1 . Correspondence* between Count MilNSTRa and the Baron vow Steiw, in 
vol. n. of the T^bensbUder aus dem BtfrtdungArUgt. J«na: 1841 , 

2 , Letters of Baron Stkiit to Baron Gaoern, in Von Gagern’a Aniheil an <Uv 
Pofftii, yoL iv. Stuttgart and Tubingen: 1833. 
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sources, tbat a knowledge of such a 
German statesman as Stein can be 
obtained; and these sources also, 
from the same evil influence of the 
cciisorshij), are necessarily very im¬ 
perfect; the iiieii who knew Stein, 
and were in possession of correspond¬ 
ence and other papers that tiiiglit 
illustrate his life, arc all marhedman \ 
to the government of the bureaucracy 
suspreUd men—men wIjo had, many 
of them, like the Ihiron himself, been, 
immedhiloly after the peace, subject¬ 
ed to the most odious kinds of moral, 
and sometimes corporeal, persecution. 
Their ]>ublicatiuns, of course, were 
M'atched with peculuirjealousy hy the 
Argus-eyed ceiiMUship; and vve 
ahvay.s Ik* sure that uhat they do tell 
us is only the. half of what tlu-y might 
have told us, had they dared to speak 
out. I’ntler these circuiustsinces, the 
Euglisli reader will pmha])s be obliged 
to us for taking the trouble to sketch 
ont a ^fiort outline <.»f the life and 
tciuficr of Jhiiuu Stein ftoiu such 

Bcantv’ mat(*riais as tinu' and eliauct* 

•* 

have thrown in our way ; and hewill, 
at tin* same tinir, })ardon tlie great 
defleieneics that must nece.s^.u•ily ex¬ 
ist in the exeeution of such a work.* 
Henry I'redericK Cluu’li*s, o/‘aiid of 
vStein, {x'um an(l.cK/K Stein !) was born 
in the year 17o7, of an,ohI and noble 

faniilv at Niussau oil the halni. Jiis 

•» 

fatln'r belonged to lliat higher ehis.s of 
iKdiility, according to the old (l»‘rman 
constitution, who held immediately 
of the Empire, (Ueichs : unnuttclbnrc 
und Laiidbarfreie,)—a descent which 
liad perha])s a not nniinportaiu etieet 
in inliuencing the position which Stein 
afterwards assumed; for while the 
Baron always acted in tlic spirit rather 
of the middle classes than of the 
princes and their courts, and ind(*ed 
often indulged in the stroiigc&t ex¬ 
pressions of contempt for the whole 
body of princes in Germany, he never 
forgot his own choi'iicter as a free and 
indepeudeot bai-ou of the German 
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empire, and was, notwithstanding 
the i>opular character of his great 
measures, in his tone of mind as much 
aristocratic as democratic. In¬ 
tended by bis father to take office 
under the Imperial government, he w as 
s^nt first to Gbttiugen to study ]>ubllc 
law and history, and then to WeU- 
lar, the seat of the Imperial chamber; 
but the name of the Empire in those 
days had already lost its power over 
the minds of ambitious youth. Frc- ‘ 
derick the Great was the guiding 
star of the lime; and, as if pro- 
])]ietic of the dcath-hJovv that aw aited 
the crumbling old ediflcc from the 
hand of Xa]»olcou iu 1806, Stein, so 
early as 1780, cutered the Prussian 
service as director of the mines {Jitnj- 
roih) at Wetter, in Westphalia. In 
1781 W'G find him ambassador at 
Aschaflenburg. He w;is then made 
pre.-jident of all the Westphalian 
ehamber.s, and in active connexion 
witli lliisprov ince w e find him remain¬ 
ing till 1804, w lien, on occiusiou of the 
death of Striienseo, one of tin*. Prus¬ 
sian niini>tt*r3, In* was called to Ber¬ 
lin, and made minister of finance and 
of trade and commerce by Frederick 
A^'iliiam HI. In this capacity he 
remained till the oi»oning of the year 
3807, when, as the ('tnmrsaiions Lixt- 
hon asserts, being at K(*uigsh«Tg with 
the king, after the battle of Jena, ** on 
nceuunl of some diflereuces witli the 
cabinet" he resigned his situation, and 
retired to his estates in biassau. Wo 
notice this retirement and the alleged 
cause of it ])articuhirly, because, as 
will appear in tlie sequel, Stein, with 
all his talent, seems to have been a 
man of a pccnliar temper, and n(>t so 
easily to be managed on many occa¬ 
sions as he w.as both willing and able 
to manage otlicrs. However, what¬ 
ever tiie cause of the re.siguaUou might 
be, Frederick William had sense 
enough to sec that these were not 
times when l^russia could w'aiit the 
services of any man of real talent and 


* Besides the correspondence of Munster and Gagem, which refer only fo the 
latter part of btein’s life, from 1811 to bis death, we have only a notice in the 
Conver»ati<m$ Lexikorif and a short biographical sketch by Arndt, (the Baron's 
secretary,) appended to his Erinnerungen, (Leipsig, 1840,) to guide ns in the 
early part of Stem's career. There are also some notices in the body of ArudCi 
Ilermni$cenc9Bt in Varnbagen's Memoirs, uxd in some others, none of wbieh, bow- 
ever, go further back than the year 1811. 
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energy; and accordingly, (some sayon 

the recommendation of Napoleon,) so 

early as the han-cst of that same year, 

he called the baron back and made 

him prime-minister. Here was a sltn- 

ation worthy of a great man ; Trus- 

sia, after the battle, of dena, ovoi*- 

thro>^Ti, prostrate, and bleeding l)e- 

neath the iron tramp of insolent 

France. Uow to convert this Prussia 

into the Pnissia that in .a few years 

afterwards was destined to i)e a 

chief instrument employed by I*n)vi- 

dcncc in the ovortlirow of the general 

European tyrant—here was a pro- 

trtem I—one w<n*thy of the w<irtiiie.‘«t 

man that the kingdom of the (ireat 

Frederick could liud ; and ino.st wor- 

thiivdid the Eanm >on Stein execute 
«> 

the mission. The refoims ^\hleh he 
lK)ldly ])laiined, and n«> less Ixddly 
executed, in that eritieal year 
followed out as tliey were hv Ids 
able successor. Count Ilardenberp, 
are sufficient to place luni in the Vi'iy 
first rank of modem statesmen, lie 
actujilly changed a nation of serf's, by 
a single bloodless blow, into a tVo(* 
people; he did that forl*riW''in, mo¬ 
rally and socially, which IVederiek 
the Great had done onb’ geograpld- 
cally; lie caused it to rank side, by 
side witlj the more civilized and .ad¬ 
vanced, as opjjosed to tli<‘ send-bar¬ 
barous fKussia) and stationary fir 
retrograde (Austria andSpaiii) poweiy 
of Europe. To detail at large the 
important social clianges thu.«eirertc(i 
in a single ycfir by most energetic 
man, would lead us too far from our 
biographical purpose here, aiul pre¬ 
vent us from making sucli a free use 
as we should <lesire of the correspond¬ 
ence published by Von Gagcrn and 
Ilormayr. \Vc shall therefore con¬ 
tent ourselves with a short quotation 
from Mr Alison's sixth volume; and 
may refer the readci', at the same 
time, to the more detailed and yi^t 
snecinct statement of the same matter 
given by Mr KuhscU —Tour in Ger^ 
vnanyy vol. ii. p. 110. 

** So clearly were his ideas formed, 
and so decided his conviction as to tho 
only means which remained of reinstat¬ 
ing the public affairs, that he commenced 
at oDce a vigorous, but yet cautious 
system of amelioration } and, only four 
days aftor his appointmeot as MUiister 


of the Interior, a royal decrep appeared, 
which introduced a salutary reform into 
the constitution. 

“ By this ordinance, tho peasants and 
burghers obtained tho riglit, hitherto 
contined to the nobles, of acquiring and 
holding landed property, while they in 
their turn M*ero permitted, without losing 
caste, to engage in the pursuits of com¬ 
merce and industry. Landliolders were 
allowed, under reservation of the rights 
of their ert'ditoivs, to sejiarate their 
c stalc.s into distinct jiarccls, and alienate 
them to dilVerent persons. 1‘Aery sp<!- 
eios of sla\ery, whether contracted by 
l)irth, luarriuge, »ir agr«'enient, was pro- 
liiliited .subseipient to the lltli Nounn- 
berlSlO; and every servitude, euvrv-^ 
or oblig.Ttlen of .serNic'c or rent, other 
than those founded on the rights t>f pr(*- 
j»erly nr exjircss agns-nu'tit, was f..i' 
v\ < 1 * aho!i«hed. ]5y a seeonil ordinauee, 
published six weeks afterwards, ei-rfain 
imjiortant franchises w<’re eonl< rr«‘d on 
nnmieipalitios. By this wise di’cree, 
whtcli is in many respects the .Magna 
t’harta of tlie Brosdaii burghs, it was 
pro%ide(l that iIk- bnrgluTs slionhi enjoy 
councillors of Ihiir own election, fur 
regulating all local and nnmicipul (‘on. 
cerns ; that a third of the iiutuber 
should go out hy rotation, and be 
ri'iiewed b> an election everv vear: 

V * • * 

that (h«‘ <-o\incil thus chosen should 

as'«emble twice u->ear to deliberate on 

• • 

tho public affairs; that two hurgonias- 
t<‘r.s should he at the head of the inagis. 
traev, one of whom should be ciioscn by 
the king fi'oin u list of three presented, 
and tlic other by the councillors; and 
that the jiollce of the hurgh should bo 
administered by a syndic appointed for 
twedvo years, and who should also have 
a scat in the inunicijMd council. The 
administration of the Haute PoUcct or 
tliat comicctcd with the slate, w’os re- 
served to Government. By a third 
ordinance, an equally important altera¬ 
tion w'as made in favour of the nume¬ 
rous cla.ss of debtor.<<, whom the public 
calamities had disabled from performing 
tlieir engagements, by proUbiting all 
demand for the capital sums till tho 
24th June 1810, providing at the saipe 
time for the panctual payment of tho 
interest, under pain of losing the benefft 
of the ordinance. I'hus at the very 
moment that France, during the intoxi¬ 
cation consequent on the triumphs of 
Jena and Friodland, woe losing the last 
remnant of the free institutions which 
bad been called into existence during 
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the fervotu and criinos of theRevolutionj 
l*russia> widst the humiliation of un- 
jirecodenU d di8n8tei*8, and when ^roan- 
in^ under the weight of foreign clmins, 
.U8 silently relaxing the fetters of tlic 
feudal system, and laying the foundation, 
in a cautious and guiltless reformation 
of expeneDced grievance*, for the future 
erection of those really fret! institutions 

which can nevor t»<* estahlislied on any 
other bases tliau those of jusLiee, order, 
and religion.'* 

But J^toin was too fiercu and Ucry a 
s|m‘it, not iiioiely too tirdeiit, but 
too open and reek!o.-s a “ yieiich- 
linter,” t'> rcniaiu long ii< jiviine- 
ininistei*(d Tnissia iiiulcr Mich a Mi.'^pi- 
rious anil JeaIoi?s-('ycfl inav^ler-gentTiil 
of <‘C)iitiiU‘iitaI ptiliee as X.»]u»louii. 
An inlcrtepted h'Uer reveah-d Sti'in's 
M-iiliinent.-s lo the l-Yeiu'li; and by 
order of Na}toleon, llardeiibcrg, a 
mati of a more Mnooth and polUc ex- 
terh^r, (though a*' true a (rDunm at 
heart,) was iionuiiate(.l in hi-' jdaee. 
'J'he reforming baron, after lellaig a 
few giganlie trees, w us obligi d (o «ur- 
remler tJie- work of piTl'ect eloaring of 
the social forest to a md unworthy 
succi'ssor, liinwelf retiring, or (to 
siK'ak more projierly) being banished 
lo J*rague. There he, lay in a eonve- 
iiienl central position, like a lion nurs¬ 
ing his wrath, ready lo start (df in any 
direction—back to rnissin, south to 
Vienna, north lo relersbiirg, or 
wherever any (lung substantial, by 
word or deefl, was likely to be done 
ngsiinsit the man w hom his .soul hated 
W'itli an intensity' of moral indigna¬ 
tion truly pn*and, even oiit-Klueheriiig 
Bluchcr. Stein indeed hated Xapo- 
leoii, not for one good reason only, 
but for four: first, as bo was a Brench- 
man, vainglorions and false; second, 
ns he w'os a coinineror; third, us be 
was a tyrant and an oppressor; fourth, 
as ho was a godless man and a hea¬ 
then. In Prague, therefore, Stein 
remained, in company with Justus 
Earner, the banished Klector of llosse- 
Casscl, Karl von Kostez, and many 
French emigrants, as it w'crc in a 
secret'bumiug foens, and hidden 
metropolis of auti-GalUcaii spirit,* 


for a few years, waiting not patient¬ 
ly, bat, in his fashion, with extreme 
impatience, for the. coming of the 
great day of political retribution, In 
which he believed as firmly a.s in 
God, and in the last judgment. Ger¬ 
man writers speak with patriotic en¬ 
thusiasm of llie “ norjes catirir/uc 
df ffttC'—*■' di(f/<ittUc/u‘nA hindc^' which, 
with Pozzo til Borgo and other choice 
s]dnt*, Stein sjicut in this important 
period, when events no less niiex- 
jiccted than gi*cat were knocking at 
the door. It must have been a god¬ 
like treat, iiidei'd, in Ihcio temblc 
times, when a man in Germuiiy could 
. liardly draw lii.s breath for fear of 
Iiavoust, to liave seen laiinchcd from 
tlio (lark, lii-ry, Saracenic eyes of 
Deutschland'* political Lutlier, those 
‘‘thundering l'ulgnrr.Liuiis*’t of in¬ 
dignant German hate, which were 
Si'ou to be. followed by a tempest of 
more indignant cannon-balls; but 
few and fei'ble, amid the baiTcniicss 
(»f German ])oliiical literature, arc 
the •soico from those prophetic times 
ll»iit havet)ocn w-tited toBrilibh ears, 
'riie following short notiei‘s from 
■N'aruhagen \ m Ku*e are all that wc 
have been abJi^ to recover. 

Sfein lived at Prague in a very 
lotired manner ; fur though on familbr 
terms with the most noble families, by 
ancient family connexions, and by .social 
^msitioii, hf' made great demands on 
tho&e whom he admittedto his intimacy. 
German truth and honour, scientitic 
culture, decision and firmne.ss of charac¬ 
ter, and, if possible, talent and wit, were 
qualities not easily found combined; but 
sueh a combination he required to secure 
bis friendship and respect. Be was 
often forced, indeed, to content himself 
with some one of those qualities sepa¬ 
rately ; and for myself, my principal 
recommendation to his noticc^onsisted, 
1 suppose, in my having travelled a 
good deal in Germany, in my having 
been at Paris and soon Kapoleon, and, 
more than all, in my having fought 
against the tyrant. SVhen introduced 
to him first, I W'as at once struck by 
something abrupt in his manner; it 
seemed to me he was a person who in 
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every thing he did or said, asserted his 
own superiority to the mass of maBkind, 
and was accustomed to work in all 
things without respect for time, place, 
or person. There was at the same time 
an unconstrained simplicity about him, 
and an utter want of pride and prelcnco 
in his manner. lu conversation on pub¬ 
lic affairs, and matters of social economy, 
ho was most animated and most instruc¬ 
tive ; ouce started on a subject of this 
kind, he was carried along irroMstibly 
by his own enthusiasm; and any igno¬ 
rance displayed, or doubt expressed, by 
those with whom ho agreed, only served 
as a spur to set his ideas more on the 
gallop. And he would go u ith tlie most 
admirable patience into long details of 
fact, in ordtT to bring round his adver¬ 
sary to his opinion. 1 uas struck par¬ 
ticularly by tli<‘ deculedly poh-iuical 
character of Ins remarks : ever uud 
anon he drew this or the otluT Prussian 
statesman into the argument, and in 
orilicr . elvUu iduct, 
not boldom to give as much eabe to lus 
own heart as ln.'>tructiun to me. Ills 
Mhole manner was such as in the Oppo 
sitlou side of a lirltish Parliumeul roigJu 
have produced the most extraordinary 
eilects. lu his extr<'(ne fits of eloqueut 
indignation, a sort of C'OiivulsIve tremor 
would sei/e his whole voice and iixmc- 
ments ; he h ould shut his eyes, anti <*ou]d 
scarcely bring out ids u ords \v >( h the du(> 
articulation. Put imtnediutoly thcre- 
ai’ter he would becomecaJtn again; and 
with uhat a breadth ami penetration 
of glance did be then look through his 
ad' orsary, reading ev<Ty secret ifbjec- 
tion on his rountcimnce, and preparing 
a new and more terrible unset to carry 
the citadel of bus doubts by storm ! To 
converse witli him was indeed to carry 
on a continued battle; for it pleased him, 
even vihon tho person with whom ho 
conversed for the moment agreed with 
him, to consider him as an adversary, 
and to at)guo with him as in all points a 
decided opponent of his views: always, 
however, without any ill-will or the least 
personal feeling. This sort of animated 
irritation gave a peculiar charm to 
Stein's conversation; the Emperor 
Alexander, in particular, was quite 
charmed with tlie roughness and blunt- 
aess of his manner ; for, except by a 
^ight adnuxture of humour, Stein never 
^tempted to tame the rudeocra of his 
address, even in the prttence of the 
most august personages. 

** In literature, his taste was decidedly 
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anti-speculative, although r^er practi¬ 
cal. Scliamhorst and GneTst'nau were 
the men of his heart; lie had a high 
opinion of Niebuhr, both as a historian 
and as a practical statesman: Jleercu 
ho praised and recommended as tho 
rough and practical: Fichte gained his 
good ojuniou by his patriotic addr(>sses 
to the German people; but for philo¬ 
sophy in general he bad no ^fe : 
Schleiermhehor's philosophical religion 
was too subtle for iiim, and, in respect of 
orthodoxy, more than suspicious; and 
tlio most famous recent German specu¬ 
lators be declared plainly mad. But 
of all the writers of the time, bis sympa¬ 
thies drew him most strongly towards 
Arndt, WJjcn tiie second part of this 
writer's Spirit o/ the Ape appeared, I 
found him contiiuially (on (he eve of 
the Uu’V.sian e\p»Mlinoij) in a state of the 
mj»st violent irritarlmi and excitcmv'Ut. 
lb* would .soizt- llie .sliect** as they were 
lying beside him, and read out the mo<t 

olent ulv ith 

increasing vclnMiu-nce. But seidojii 

could he liiiisli a whole page continu¬ 
ously, so stnmgly did the fit of mingl«*d 
imlignation and cvull.ii^m seize him, 
necessary was it for hinv to give vent 
t»i his own boiling feelings by irregvdur 
interjecti()n.s. ‘ Since Ibirke.’ sjvid he, 

‘ no such genuine political eloquence has 
appeared, no truth that cut.s its way- 

tv* the heart! ’ He then recttinmeiided 
Arndts style to ray imitation. ‘ In 
this way you may nltenipt .someilnng-- 
facts !—fa<‘ts !—and nut speculalive 
pltrasch ! l>o you understand me, Jlcrr 
Metaphysics ? ’ 

“ It is worthy of remark how iuti- 
matcly Stcin'.s imp<*tuousne.sii and vio¬ 
lence of disposition werecotmeetod with 
his bodily orguni/ation. Jlc asked me* 
once what was the number of my pulses; 
and, on bearing my answer, held out his 
hand to me, and with a smile requested 
that I would count hts. Tltere were 
about a liutvdn^d in tho minute. This 
number, he as.surod me,wM tho common 
rate of his pulse when in perfetit health: 
and it seemed to me that he looked on 
this gallop of his blood as a sort of 
charter from nature, entitling him to 
be more passionate and violent, without 
offence, than other men.” 

This is a moat characteristic pas¬ 
sage, and iptroduccs us into the inner 
nature of the man more than a whole 
chapter of dissertation. Vorily, a 
Luther in every lino!—a fltfoJ, im- 
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pwlsive, and tempestuous—a glowing 
and a volcanic spirit—a moat decided^ 
despotic, and iron-willed (iurmau—a 
man altogctlier worthy to hate Napo¬ 
leon with a })erfect hatred, as Luther 
did the I’ope, and to march to Faris 
as tlio true heart’s brother of that 
iiololdseptuagenarianhussar, Marshal 
lllucher. One thing wc have omitted 
in the above c.yruct for the sake of 
brevity, and yet wc must allude to 
it with a passing word. Dnring the 
th’-oe years of his residence at rrague, 
Stein employed liimself as>iduously 
in ilic study of the Frencli llevolu- 
tioii, folhiwing it minutely through 
all its phasc.s through the eoliiinu.s of 
the Mou/tenr. Ills opinion, therefore, 
on this subjeet, is well worth regi>t<T- 
iug t ami we give the following two 
sentences on the subji'Ct, not from 
Varnhageu, but from Von (lageru's 
eiJiTespoiKh'iiec, C^lh dinu* ISgO.) — 

*• Aloimirr wmto i>n ‘ Can/ri> fjui 
unt Ii6 hn Frtini/i'if tle’f.' lAhrr^' 

To me thov .s<‘vm mtv sitijj)Ic. Im-on- 
sidcrutc luinistiTS, whu eallcd together 
an ass(*ml»ly of TOO rreuehnien, nilh* 
out having arrangoJ tin* form of ihoir 
dolilicriitiuiis, the orgniiizatiiin of the 
persons ulto were to deliberate, or their 
respj'ctivo rights. 'I'hen shallow, ine.\» 
piTienced, vain talkers, i.anielh, I. 4 ifay- 
ette, anil Barr^re,&<*., often ulHi.s(>d ft*r 
Ute wor^t purposes hy persons of the 
most ahaniloned eliaraeter, formed the 
Itist Assembly — inurdertTs and robbers 
>^(‘10 dominant iu the second.’* 

Ibit we must iiioieed in onr !ii<tory 
of Stein’s outward fates. Wlien Na¬ 
poleon, in the enlminating point of his 
vainglorious exnllatiuii, had n.sscm- 
bled the. monarchy of Germany around 
him at Dresden in the summer of 
181*2, Stein was still at Prague, and 
not without apprehensions for his 
personal safety. Nap<dcou had laid 
violent hands on, and butchered many 
loss dangormis cneniios iu Germany— 
witness Palm the. bookseller, and ho¬ 
nest Andn’w Hofcr; and a Gennau 
like Stein at the ear of Alexander in 
the year of 1812, was equal to an 
army of 60,000 men. However, by 
a lucky negligence of the I'rcnch 
spies, the bai’on escaped to Kitssiu, 
whither be had been invited by the 
emperor, and was iu Petersburg du¬ 
ring that eventful winter; a much 
more dangerous enemy to the French 


invaders than the cautious Kutusoff 
at Moscow. Hero he was imme¬ 
diately followed by*^ a no less fiery 
Frcncii-iiatcr—llic man whom we have 
seen him compare with Burke, and 
who was hcnceJ'orwavd to act as his 
secretary—Ernest Manricje Arndt, 
the author of tlic well-known na¬ 
tional song “ Mar.<ihal Bliicher,” aud 
of .some admirable historical hketclies. 
I'rom his “ Itenuiii.sccnces” we ex¬ 
tract the following few bnt marked 
Iinc.s of portraiture :— 

** I arrived at Pef<'i*sburg on the 2fi(h 

<«f August, and proceeded immediately 

(o the minister. On entering, I was 

immediately siruck by hi.s likene.ss to 

my old philosophical friend Fichte. Tho 

.same figure, j.hurb broad, and compact 

—the same forehead, only broader, and 

itioro &)o])ing backward—the .same small 

{.parkling e\e«, tlie same pow<*rfulnose 

— the words i;aey, clear, decided, and 

going, like arrow s from the bow, direct- 

Iv to tlu‘ tiiurk. And I ^oon alstt found 
« 

the same inexorable moral sternness of 
eliHractej, only with tho difiVrence that 
always must t‘xist in the whole manner 
of being belwi'on a prucrieal statesman 
and a s|H'eulutivo philosopher. In Steins 
face there were two distinct worlds, 
diiferent and contrary. In the upper 
j>art dwelt the bright and serene gtids, 
with an almost uniutermpted sway. lli» 
magnificent broad forehead, his keen 
and yet kindly eyes, his powerful nose, 
proclaimed eonjuinod depth and cuin- 
inatid. A strange contrast to tliis watt 
offiTcd in tho lower paj*t of tlio face : 
The iiioutii was too small and delicate 
f<ir the upper region ; tho chin also waa 
weak. Ilero common mortals liad their 
haunts—here anger and ^Mu^aion sported 
tM rlbly—here tboac auddep fits of iro- 
petunusness w'ould rage, which, howr. 
evois (thunk God,) only required to be 
firmly met, that they might be soothed. 
Strange, truly, was it to behold the 
lower part of his face quivering with 
exeitement—the little mobile mouth, 
with fearful celerity, brimming with in¬ 
dignant indignation—aud yet, at tho 
same time, the upper region remaining 
a stinny Olympus, aud even his light¬ 
ning eyes flashing no fear; one part of 
his face freeing the beholder from the 
terror inspired by the other. On other 
occasions, when no violent excitement 
moved him,'^very feature, every ges¬ 
ture, and every word of this noble man 
breathed honesty, courage, and piety. 
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He was a man that broaght from' his 
mother*s womb tho iosUnct and< the 
necessity to command. He was a born 
prince and king. lie was one of tiioso* 
who must be first, or he could do no¬ 
thing. His whole character was so 
peculiar and so powerful, tliat he conld 
not adapt himself to other people, much 
less subordinate. Many noble men have 
been able to do this, but Stein decidedly 
could not.*’ 

These notices from Arndt and Vnrn- 
liagen will, wc hope, serve to bring the 
reader into some personal iUmilhvrity 
with the man; in what follows, tho pa¬ 
triot and tho statesmau u llldcnmnd tmr 
exclusive attention. Tho corre.^poii- 
dence with Count JMiiuster, published 
by Haroii Hormayr in tlu* second 
volume of tlie J^ehnubiMfr, com¬ 
mences with a letter <iatc«l Cth Octo¬ 
ber 1811, when 58teln was still iu 
Prague. Prom it wo shall make a 
short extract, putting-in a stj'oiig 
light the .‘<tate of public feeUiig iu 
Germany produced by the insulting 
despotism of Napoleon, and which 
was the main cause that ultimately 
led to his overthrow. 

“ Every thing hero is based on mere 
force and oppression of every kind. 
Napoleon's endeavour is not. like that 
of Augustus (\‘i*sar, to bewitch the 
world into the belief that a utiitersal 
monarchy Is the bist thing for l:Iuro])ej 
bur, on the contrary, he Hc'onis anxious 
to seixe c^cry occasion, by haughty de. 
ineanour, rudo despotic form^, and nocMt- 
less Irritation of e\ery noble feeling, to 
make tho weight of the tyranny wliieh 
he has superinduced as iatolorable os 
possible. This conduct has a most 
beneficial effect, for it keeps alive in the 
breasts of mgn a constant Indignation— 
a striving to break the bonds that con¬ 
fine them. Had his despotism liee n mor(3 
mild, Germany fiiighi have slept tliu 
sleep of death. 

** But tho spirit of indignation thus 
awakened, acts not only against the 
foreign tyrant, but against the native 
princes, in whom tho German people 
now see either dastardly poltroons, who, 
intent only on their own ])re8ervaAon, 
and deaf to every feeling of honour and 
duty, seek safety in their heels; or titled 
slaves and bailiffs, who, with the sub¬ 
stance and the life-blood of their sub- 
jeet^ purchase a few yeat's’ lease of a 
beggarly existence, l^om this arises a 
genial wish for a constitution based on 
unity, energy^ and nationality; and any 
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great man who should be able io give# 
or rather to restore us suclwa nation¬ 
ality and such a constitution, would be 
suro of a hearty wcleoino from tho great 
n ufsa of the pooph*. Nor is there any 
thing iu the Character of those who now 
fill the petty thrones of Germany, cal¬ 
culated to react against this fouling of 
dissatisfaction; on the contrary, every 

sort of extra vileao^s, w<>akn<>8R, aiul 
low sneaking sclfishnc.sS prevails.” 

The contempt here o\pivs.«ed for 
the German princes was (as we have 
.‘^nid) very characteristic t»f Stein—an 
old, free baron of the Kmpire ; ami 
the important inal ter of German unitt/ 
aud tiathfKititi/ here toiiclied ou is 
inon> decidedly brouglit forwunl in 
the follou iiig extract from a h i ter to 
tlm same ]>eison, dated l*elcr'<biirg, 
December J, 1812;— 

“ I am stirry that y our K.xceUeney 
should sec only a Prn-sian in itos whih*, 
at the same time, you rv>cul youiself tit 
me in the I'haraetur of a llaimveri.in. 

1 have only one futiierland, and lliat is 
Germany; and a*;, aceonling to tho 
ancient constitution, I belonged only to 
my U'?>ulc country, and not to any par¬ 
ticular ]»art of it, 80 my heart is gi\cn 
still to tiu‘ GiTDiau fatherland, and not 
to this or tlial proviiu-e. In tins mo¬ 
ment of iraporiant <Icm eloptnciil, the 
dynastiiK are in fuet •piite indiItVrent to 
me; I view tliem only us instruments. 
My wi.di Is, that Germany shouhl be¬ 
come gn>at and strong, and regain its 
ancient Integrity, Iridepeudonce, ami 
nationality ; and that it should attain 
and firmly muiiitaiu this position, be¬ 
tween !•'ranee on the <inc hand and 
Austria on the other, i't as mneh the 
iiit<‘rcst of Europe in general as of this 
(^articular part of it; and it scenu> to 
me eqiuvlly plain, that this groat Kuro- 
pcan object cannot possibly be attained 
by means of the present rotten and 
crumbling old maeiiinory. ThU wore 
to erect the system of an artificial mili¬ 
tary boundary on the ruias of tho old 
baronial castles, and the w’olls and towns 
of fortified cities, and to throw a.si<lo 
nltogetlier the ideas of Vauban, Co- 
horn, and Montalombcrt. 

My confcssifin of faith in this mat¬ 
ter is contained in one word.-— Unity. 
And if my plan does not please you, 
take another: Put Austria in tho place 
of Prussia, and make it lord of Ger- 
numy—4f tliU bo practicable-~only don’t 
bring back the old Montagues and Qs- 
pulets# and the halls of the old barons. 
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If the bloody contest wbicb Germany 
haa already atood for twenty years, and 
is now called upon to undergo ^ain, be 
to end in a rasoB, {‘miteimm potsen- 
ipiel endipen,*) I for one shall prefer to 
hayc notliing to do with tho matter, and 
will take myself back into private life 
with all possible speed and conifurt.** 

In this letter -wc see applied to the 
political constitution of Ueririany, as 
it was to be arranged at tlic i>cacc, 
all that c-omprehensivo grandeur of 
idea, combined with decision and des¬ 
potism (it would be false to use a 
milder word) of execution, which had, 
in the single year 180S, d(nie such 
wonders in recoustriictiug the social 
fabric in I’rnssia. Hut it was one 
thing to deal despotically witli tlic 
itite.nini gi)vcmnK‘iit of one state— 
esjM‘cially after a battle of.leual— 
and aiiyilier thing to apply the same 
over-riding principle to the eoniplex 
relations of tnany states. It >\as one 
thing to say to the debased aristo¬ 
cracy of l*rit<sia, Thoii slialt admit 
Ihe poor into the participation of thy 
])rivilegos; the Sfcrf shall be a freti 
man, and the merchant sltull shake 
Initnls with tlie noble : quite a dilVer- 
out thing to'say to the King of Ha- 
varla, in the spring of after the 

pence, 'Plioii slialt i)e suallowed up iu 
Austria; and to thelilecturof Ilesse- 
C;ussel, Tlnm, who didst in IHO? llco 
from .ierome, shalt in isl;’) lice to 
Kreilerick William 111., wlio, like a 
mighty Hrahina, (in llic Hindoo his¬ 
tory,) shall absorb thee quite into his 
I’rii.ssian godhead. Tlic eager and 
impetuous old Freiherr, ith his ra¬ 
cing pulse, liad manifestly lK*en autici- 
puting a few centuries, and attempting 
to dictate to necessity Inu’c. lie 
wished a good thing, perha]js, and a 
great thing; but a thing that, in the 
clrcumstaucca, could not pos.sibly 1)6. 
Hear how sensibly the calm, cool, 
and moderate Hanoverian, Graf Miiii- 
stcr, argues the nmtter. ’Tis plain 
that our brave Luther is getting too 
violent, and will require a Melancthou 
and an Erasmus to keep him in order. 

** London, 4tb January tgis. 

" With regard to the future arrange¬ 
ments of the Oerinan states, you your¬ 
self say, we should invite the expelled 
princes to join our cause; and we can¬ 
not do this surely, if we intend, after 
tho risk is over, to throw them over¬ 


board: or is it likely that they will re¬ 
sign of their own accord, and offer their 
thrones to either of the two masters of 

f tiora we may give them the option T 
he peace of Westphalia you call an 
abortion. Be it bo; but it was better 
any how than a thirty yi^ars* war; and 
1 sec nothing more likuly than such a 
war to arise Irom any project to conquer 
Germany, and to make a violent sub¬ 
jugation of Bavaria, Saxony, Hessia, 
Baden, Brunswick, &c. In the most of 
these lauds, tho princes tliem&elves will 
have the chief voice in determining 
what side their subjects shall take in 
the approaching struggle. I do not 
speak pai'Hculariy of llic Confederation 
of the Rhine, or of the state of things 
introduced in 1802 ; but from the days 
of Monbod and Hernam until now’, Ger¬ 
many has always bceti«livided, except, 
indeed, for <in<* short period, during 
w hieh the country suiVered much misery. 
It i*: ])lain enough, 1 grant, that the 
eonstitution of Germany was not tho 
-n'ork of an enlightened national will — 
did not proceed from any clear con¬ 
sideration of the best interests of the 
country—hut whaf conufilvtion in the 
v'ovld ib'Uieve that hne not been tk'- tvori:, 
in aiji'tat meueure, of occidental circum-. 
ebnicr^ ^ Since Solon and Lyeurgus, 
only the Consthuect Xationa! j\s&enibly 
iu Franee, and the stupid Cortes in 
Spain, have dreamed of such a thing as 
constitution-making; and the work of 
both has been blown, as we see, to the 
foiirwimK *TistrueKnglantl i^ trying 
something of tho sumo kind just now in 
the Sieilti'.s; but God preserve us from 
such a mistaken course ! Your criticism 
on ourconstiiution is, indeed, altogether 
too si'vcrc; from the principles of the 
Teutonic constitution, all public liberty 
iuKuropo originally sprang. The con¬ 
test in whieJi we are engaged will cer¬ 
tainly not end in a * farce ;* but why 
you should go back into private life, 
preferring to be rather the grave- 
digger tlian the physician our pre¬ 
sent political state, 1 really cannot con¬ 
ceive. Let us rather endeavour after 
what is practically attainable, than 
grusp at splendid theoretical possibili¬ 
ties, You are fond of English authori¬ 
ties; let me, tliereforc, remind you of 
him who said —the practice of a coneU- 
tution is frequently V4fry different front 
iu theory. There is much &at 1 like in 
Arndt's book, and its author I highly 
esteem; but the way of amelioration 
( Verbeeeerunp) which I propose to fol- 
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low^ seems to present somift prospect of 
Success* where your revolutionary pro¬ 
jects bring with them a risk of 

a^. % 

** You say that the dynasties ere a 
matter of indifference to you. To me 
they are not. There lives in thorn a 
spirit which one can trace through 
i^es. Read only what MiiUcr in hU 
FOrttenbHnd says of Uie -tjuelph.^. 
* Kecd 1 mention the fame of the 
Ouelphs* whose spirit of iinbendiiig 
independence has made their name a 
watchword for liberty?* Even Eng¬ 
land has never been so free us under 
tlie three Georges* und the fourth 
George .brings the same sentiments 
with him to the throne. Compan* with 
this y4>iir slavi.sh Prussian system! 1 
respect Frederick tin* Great, but he 
caused t)ie rii^ of (Germany by his 
aggrandizcment,aiidthe ruin, let me add, 
of his own state too, by creating u body 
that only his great s><>ul could uniniute* 
and whrrh, after his death, lay lielplens. 
When I jihowfd the Prince Uegent yviur 
remark.s on the dynasties, he exclaimed 
—If St^dn is (piite inditlVnoit to th«*m, 

* t^hy does he nut name (Uainot'r) 
instead of Pru'^'^ia ? 1 feci inclined to 

put the same question. Let us be cnn. 
tent if we enii do the be.st with the 
materials given u.i for*our own age. 
(* «e uns dock auch fiu' mu/fre 

eiy^ne Jt^'benKzeit sort/en.') Why think 
particularly of the King of Prussia, a 
man whom, with the same breath tliat 
you exalt him, you put under tliree 
subjects* and take At the same time 
his army into your own hands, to keep 
him from doing luirm ? i pray your 
Excellency to wbserve, that while my 
propo.sal leaves us free hainis for any 
possible future improvement, )our two 
plans will offend all parties: your 
plan, to make Austria swallow up Ger¬ 
many, will offend all Europe, and Ger¬ 
many to boot; your second plan, to 
divide Germany between Austria and 
Prussia, Will excite the opposition not 
only of Russia, England, and Sweden, 
but of all those' North Germans who 
are not prepared to recciv*- ut a loon, 
ihe Prumansyste/n with all itx machinery 
of boards and councils, of anseultantM 
and assessors, and its hereditary tnra- 
pacity to understand that old inaxim of 
pO^deal philosophy-^oyenak mbolio 


oHi MSK oovKBiiA—Ho govems best 
who governs least. 

‘ Neither am I at all prepared to 
agree with what you say on the subject 
of the German courts. I*harc lived 
long in great courts, and I know not a 
few small ones; and I can honestly say, 
that the state of morals among the pea¬ 
sants in country villagw has always 
app»*ared to me more corrupt than in 
the highest circles^ of pulito and tojlli- 
vated f>ociety ; and 1 can find little dif¬ 
ference in principle between the ease of 
one man intriguing in high circles for 
tdr.f. ntrHti, and that of an(dher set- 
a similar machinery to work 
iin the presidency in any church 
nii-eting of a snuill parisli, or a union of 
imrishes ; between one who, to attain a 
s.'llish <>l»jc*cf, datt4‘rs a prince, oiid an- 
othiT vthu hutterx tbi* prefuf't of a de¬ 
partment. If a diflerence is l*» be maile, 
tlie higher oltjcct \sluch excites the 
higher psissiuub seems rather eulitled tu 
a preffTpjice. 

“ Aijaiii, I do not »4*e whv wo «>bouUl 
put altogether out 4»f view, how much 
seicnee, civ\H/atu>n. atnl wealth, ha^e 
gaim-d by the innltijdieaiittn of ctntral 
points, whore all ilu*se tilings may !>e 
ehorisluil, and whence, as fiom so 
many lUV-gltiitg fountaiii'i. they maybe 
bonefieontly dispcus4*d. >M»at cimutry 
is tliecH that can compote with Germany 
in n*spect of -ciemitic culture t —and 
liav<> the courts of so nuitiy princes tint 
contrihutetl to this ro.-uil ? And in 
• iK-ient Green* was it imt a .siiuiUr 
tate <*f things, that, ns tme groat ole¬ 
in lit at least, pnalueed a biinilar re¬ 
sult f Hut 1 will not attempt to (lU<ni.ss 
ihia sulij<*et ill all it.s Ininrings. Enough, 
if you will believe me, tlrnt In the ar¬ 
rangement of the future politieal state 
pf Ibu'mauy, 1 do nut look for a mA'c 
VAHcb.; w'liiie, at the same time, I f(>el 
obliged to protest deeuUully, iu present 
circumstancGM at least, agaiast your 
project of uniting Germany under on* 
or two roasters.*' 

There arc many admirable poiiifa 
in the above letter, and after jiou- 
licring it well, no ititclllgcnt reader 
will doubt for a moraent that the 
scheme.** of Stein with regard to Gcr- 
mai) unity, wore not only impractica¬ 
ble in their main scope, bnt, in aorao 


* SoHAairaoRBT, Count Dobra, and President vox Schoeh, mentioned by 
Slichi ift a prerionB letter not traotlated. ‘ 
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r<‘S[)(‘cts, of vory questionaljle pro- tho spirit of f fan nation, and at tho eamo 


pncty. It wore nf*<‘^‘^'saI•y, faowevor, 
to i):ivc Iind Thn cxpi'rtniU'O of a PniH- 
si<in, atKl heart of u Stein, in tlio 
year if oiio would fully under- 
i»tand how imperatively these ])rac- 
tieal imiK»!«>ihililks niiiMt have pre- 
sente<l tliem.>elves to the earnest and 
patriotic nun(l> of those days. (\ni- 

viiireil that the cool Ilauoveriua U 
rijtlit. we feel inclined to sym¬ 
pathise \\ilh the h«»t I’riL-'hm, ^^I»o k 
in the wroiij^. “ dA/Zo ruw Blntohr 
trrure'^ Stein followed Alevander 
ini*) tierm.uiy, witnes.M il the but lies 
of J.nlzen an<l Itautr.j-n, di-he:irleijiii;r 
?Ls they w«'re. like all true (Jennaiis, 
nndi->n]:iyed : and on the :?;5d Aii'.nj't 
l.sM. shortly after ihe iV'Uinpfion of 
InKtilitie.s. w** fimi him a siTimd tim«; 
in I’ra^jiie.and wrjtin;;ino>t character- 
i>ti«‘ully as fullow'.s;— 

*'■ 'J’ho 'ph’il <»f the jieoj»le here hv 
no it in isopj (ind for 

thw j»Jhhi ro.tson. titsil tin* ” 
d*«*s iu>thin:r> ami will do luahino;, to 
rouM' it. At llial tinio (lISoji) il,,. 
St held tho lu-liiu ami th*-) 

ostd e\ery njoans to wnk«-n tho nolih-r 
fe'-iin-^s of hiiman iiiilnre. and tiny ul- 
tuiued their ohje<*t. Now. at tlx* he«»l 
«»f afhui>, we have a e*)ld. ^el^eIni\l•f, 
Nh.atiow, eulculatino man, who is afraid 
«'f noihiue >o rnnt'li as an oner:;etl<' 
niea-sure—bees iioihina mon* than a 

^oal at the iu'ar>-.st ptosiblo dUt.mee 
from his nr*^*—and k always resoly lo 
lM‘lp himself out I'f a s<*r.ijio with any 
!nisenU)Ie jtutidiwork that may serve 
for tho noiiee. Ileiu'e tho ina)*ri««;o iii- 
frothiood by a divorce, tho foolish hojio 
of a partial peace, tJte ohilili»h r-on- 
the wr(>tc-hoJ ultinuitnin, and so 

forUt.'* 

And cm the 14th Sopiemlter, after 
the war was fairly l)n)ken out apiin, 
we find the followin*; remarks oeca- 
.«iioned by the untownnl battle of 
Dresden:— 

The hitost ovonts have tau;;ht us 
what to think of our new' allies, and 
their constnandor, (Schwartaenbur^.) 
Vo Luto gained an increase in txasx, 
not in nubility of sentiment, 

or vigoar; we now uiidcrstiind what 
the fruits are of the new system pur¬ 
sued in Austria since 1610. From 1806 
to 1609, the two Stmlions gave all their 
energy to the great work of elevating 
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time strongt honing and fully equipping 
the army; and they succeeded in belli 
points; the nation was animated by the 
must devoted cDthu^iasm, the army 
fought with true valour. Since tho 
peace of Vienna, on tho other hand, 
tho now* ministry has bf‘ou concerned 
only to purchase a beggarly peace, to 
di!>iirgani 2 «* tho ai*my, to cripple tin* 
public spirit, and to solve the great 
prf»blem of Ibiropean regeneration bv 
the mivrahlo arts of diplomacy. 1‘his 
also has sucieedod. The nation has 
become 1nk«‘wurin, and (ho army Hglit 
with n* very roraarkablo display of 
soldnT.ihip * i(* * * 

The man wh.; oaloulatos, but without 
dop^h, may h* a very good book-keeper, 
bill IS no uuitbi niatieian. 

The n .sult.us welmvi* hitherto seen, 
is, that we have fought kitry wherb 
w ilh *listii)gui‘jlu‘d succps» 8 , except where 
(lY’tnd ttTtHtj was present; that be¬ 
tween Russiaund Austrians very friendly 
feelings prevail, (*ebjfj7roAj»c Ah%ktigxKi\tj 

If vYfrht,') msnh* worst', of course, by the 
well-known liilv* warmnoss of tho lalier 
po\MT. (Wer ami abu^ealJ thi«, Met- 
t< riiieh aims at a propoiiderautiiifhKou'O 
.sueh as iieiihor his talents. hkcUaraoier, 
nor the milirary posiiion (*f the .Vustrian 
empire entitles him to. Tho Emperor 
AU-xamh*!’ se<‘S all this elearly, .and will 
ier\ probably undertaki* the eonimand 
of ins own ami the Friissian army in 
pi r^ou; and the niuienu'nt of iiia.s.st's 
thus animated, will then eoinmunieattf 
iUelf lo Ibe inert .\its(rUiis. 

*•' It k of the utmost importance that 
some I'oiiclusion should bo come lo 
about the .settlement of Cormany. 
From * * « expect no coiupre- 

hensiMi views; he seeks for nothing but 
t!\f ^llo^test and most comfortable road, 
and w ill eoiitent himself w ith respectably 
vamping in any sluipe. The history of 
the negotiations proves this ; and had it 
not been for the mapnkss of NAOOLF.oy, 
we should unquestionably have had for 
the third, fourth, and 6fth time, a ruin¬ 
ous aud w'retcbcd peace.*’ 

The person so severely bandied in 
two phufs of those letters where ho 
is not named, is phunly enough 
Trhieo Metteniich; a statcsnian xvho, 
whatever may be his abilities, aud 
whatever may have been his merits— 
and merits in the ninoagemoiit of 
Cierman alTiurs—ft-om the peace of 
Vienna in 1809, to that of raris in 

Y 
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1815, (and it wore out of place 
to attempt discussing these points 
here,) was plainly in every respect 
the antipodes of Stein; and a man 
whom the hot Prussian baron could 
no more form a jnst judgment of, 
than Alartin Luther could uf Kras- 
mus. Diplomatists and mere i>oli- 
ticians, even the best of tliem, are 
sekloni—to say the least of U—the 
most noble sju'ciraens of hninan 
nature: there art' bud ami good 
amongst them of course; but Stein, in 
his despotic sweeping style, was fond 
of cla.'tsfng them all ti>get]u r, as in 
one of his letters tofJaireru: where, 
after expressing liisconlideni reliaiuT 
on •’Providence, ami the hand of a 
loving Father who guides all,” he atUU, 
but “from llu* sh’ eralty aiiiiuais 
ctdled pf»li(icians--^(tho original is 
DugUsh)—from these h<t//itoirio//es 1 
cxjKTct uolhiug/' 

The official i>nRition wliieh Sieiii oc¬ 
cupied during the ev<;ntful year 181 
was that of Supreme Director of the. 
Interim Central Hoard of Aduiini-jlra- 
tiou {Ce7itrfd yfnra/fun//) of the Oou- 
qiiered province-* of <Teiinniiy, till 
arrangements should be made for 
their final tlipposal in a general con- 
git!as. When tliat congress came to 
do its work, of eourse he had nothing 
more to do; and it will be jjretty 
evident to the readej’, from the tem¬ 
per and opinions of the man, n.s above 
exhibitcil, that he was in nowiM* cal¬ 
culated to work cftieiemly with Muh 
men a*. .Mcttoriiich, Talleyrand, and 
Lord Castlcreagh, at "N’icnna. The 
very eumposUloii of the congiTss, 
made up of every po.«-sible complex 
and contending interest, rendered 
from the beginning the. reali/atiou of 
Stein's patriotic views, with regard to 
German unity, Impossible. In sucb 
coDgreg^tioiis of working and coun¬ 
ter-working diplomatists, not tlie 
trinmph of any great [irinciple., l)ut 
. the compromise of a number of petty 
cliums, is generally the result; but 
compromise and patchwork of every 
land were, to a man of Stein's tem- 
pp, only another name for the De^ il. 
The congress of Vienna, so far os 
Oannany was concerned, ended, ac¬ 
cording to his views, in a ** Fauce 
for not oiUy were the other German 
Btatee, great and smalJ, left entire, 
batSAXONT also—Kapolcon's centre 
and i:^ in the late war—was pre¬ 


served, only a half (instead of the 
whole) of it btdng cut off for the great 
Oerman object of forming *• a strong 
Prus.'Jia.” Ami with regard to tins 
point, wc must confess wc foci, in some 
respects, inclined to ngreii with the 
J’riissiuii baron. If Saxony was to Imj 
made an exception to the general rule, 
it would have liccn better, formally 
reasons, to have handed it over untli- 
vided to the great Northern power. If 
neitiieronesti'oi»g(u'rinun enqnrc, nor 
nil ciinally-poiscd federal system, was 
any longiT jiossilile, a strong l*ru.<sia 
was certainly a tiling iiuponttively 
called for. Lhil congressc-* arc con- 
gresse.s; ami wc must even conloiit 
om>clv<'s Willi the nj<«st convenient 
udjn.'.tmeut of contending claims that 
wii'-. found )>i'acti< able at the tiiin*; 
ami it the re>u!t scene* unsutisfaciorv, 
we may turn away our eye*- fn»m it, 
occupy our;^i‘lve.s with the lM'>t bu>i- 
Me-.s that otVer-* it<tlf, and let (omI 
Work. So at Sieiu did. lie kept 
Id** word foGomit Munster m<»-*t fallh- 
tully ; and. alier the ileei-l\c thunders 
of Leip-'igaii'l AVatciltK), Inulng done 
his jjiirr to bring the great Kuroji'-an 
tragi'dy to a u(*rlliy caia-lroplie, he 
retired IVtun wiiiie'vmj; the •• farce,” 
with .’ill coineni<-nt .speed, into ]>ri- 
%ate life, and v\as heard ot no mon* in 
c*»urt (»r <-abinet iu ilerliii. from iliai 
d.i\ til! lii- lieatli. In the spring of 
181»), w'e fiml him, in his o-wn ances¬ 
tral c:i>tl<’ in .\:i.ss;»n. .'irldre>>ing a 
Irieiid a> follow > :—“ Ve>, ilear (riciid, 
W’e huM won nmch: lait much also 
.should have Iksmi (dherwiM*. (tod go¬ 
verns the worhl, and tibaudons no 
<*enii:ui : and if wo. remain true and 
(icrnian, (iau und Ihiitsdiy) we slmll 
take. 11 ]) the niaiti'i* some other day 
with tlic French again, and settle the 
account mons satisfactorily. For my¬ 
self, I long to di'part; this world w, 
onrr J'or <tU^ so t'onsiifutrJ. thu! a man 
cannot u tilA ou the. strao/ht jMit/i., and 
yet ovyht not to iralh on the crooked. 

’Tls even .so; circumstances and re¬ 
lations drive and force men. lltey 
act, and think they are the doere; but 
it is God that decides.” 'rhis most 
charactermtic passage expresses only 
Htein's fceliijg, that the French had 
been allowc<l to escape so cheaply, by 
the generosity of the Allies, at the 
peace of Faria; but bo bad much 
more sobstantial giiovancca to vox 
him nearer home; and, next to the 
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feeble macLineiy of tbc diet at Fruuk* 
fort, that which hurt hhn most wa.s 
the puiiticul reaction at Bctrlin that 
comiuenrcii immediately after the 
peuco, uiiU threaten<>(l to imdu that 
^jrcat social work wlikli he had so 
bfildly Ix'gini in Ilowevcrinnch 

u Frns.'^iiui in his political .'^ympiithicSf 
Stein was esseutialiy an Kii|;lU)iman in 
lii.s ju'im iple.H ; the trmleiiey of all lii« 
incasureH, as ihoy were introduced by 
hiii».>elf, or luilowed out by lJardeii> 
her;', wjis to teniptT the iniiitarv and 
bun*5iucraiu:de.'«p(»tisnuirFr»'derick tl»e 
(iiv.a by a wi>c a<liiiiMure of popular 
iiilliH'iiee; he wished a *• ei>ii.stttntloii 
after the Kii;^di.sii niodeb as uiiicli as 
PuvnmstaiKes nd^dit permit, not in 
lunij merely but in deed : he ind 
aUMid of tree <li->ensvioii ainon^' a well- 
• diicaled j-et-ple like tin- <j«Tman.s, 
and wa'< loo noble-minded to imitate, 
in lieilin lu Maine, the •*py->\>tein on 
ulii'ii X.ipuh'oii h.td b.isi-d iii> iiu- 
inonil nioiiarchy of phj.-k ;tl Tone at 
J'.iris. It was not to be cxju'ited, 
however, that in a eountrv hitherto 
;.o\erned solely by the Court and by 
tlte i»iir»*atu llu'.se KimU>li view-, of 
Mi-ln .-.liould md have met with >iurdy 
t‘l'l'**'5dh)ii; in fuel it wun mainly by 
liel)> of the battle of Jeiui, that he 
was enabled to dowh.it be di<l for 
creaiiiie a I’ru-'-ian ri.uei.K In lt<«JS. 
Nt)\v tlial terrible ."Imek had parsed; 
and tlie lioNt of defeated bmvaueraiu-ta 
and court uditions. alb-r the t».ittlc 
lor the UU'raTion of the failierbind 
had bceti lun;:lit by others, now bc;:au 
til crowd into their old places, and to 
occupy tbc ears of a kin;; imiri* honest 
til iiroiiii.-e what was ri^lil than stron^j 
to do it. Accordin^dy, instead of 
“freedom of the press** and “con- 
stittition * in I’rn-siu, w\: have heard 
no sound, .since the year IC'lb, but 
tliat of pnibibitoii books, inmjrinary 
Cl uispiriicics \ if beer- inspired Jiursclion, 
(b'pused professors, and banUlicd 
old Luther; and every thing, in short, 
except w hat tho pious old j^cderick 
iVilUara 111. promised, or was made 
to apiHuu: to pioiuise, with such gra¬ 
cious, popular, and constitutional 
jihnwies ut Vicuna, in the year 
1815. ’Whether the military and bu¬ 
reaucratic dospetism of Gennany may 
not, after all, be a bettor system of 
government on tho whole thau our 
Strange system of local and corporate 
influence of all sorts, of fermonting 


acids aud alkalis, here is a question 
Trhicb some })erson.<; of a speculative 
disposition mayconHideropen enough; 
but that the supreme jiow’cr having 
onc .0 pledged itself to give a people 
a free constitution and freedom of 
the )ire8.^, should act with honour, 
aud do what was promised, .seems, (if 
there beany such thinga.'^ public morals 
at ull,^ under any form of goveruraenf, 
mithiiig more than w hat common po¬ 
licy as w ell as jmipriety would dictate. 
Tho.se who bear the rule in Germany, 
how'cvcr, have, for tl»e last thirty years, 
done every thing tliat they po.-ssibly 
could do to make the roy.al word a 
imbiic mocker^’, aud a shame; one 
cannot review the well-known despo¬ 
tic prociM'ilings of the (ierman diet, 
tirst in It'ify. and afterwanls in Ibd:?, 
w ithout sub-icribing a mvtft full assent 
to the Sentence ofthellaronvon Stein, 
when he .says, iii reference to those 
Very matters—•• The falsehood that 
jirevails in our age is deserving of the 

njnst>eriou.sre]irehcnsion.’’Andagain, 
*• t )nr (b nium govennuont sink mo) e 
and more <lnily in public estimation by 
their timidity and p(>rfi<ly.'’ AVith 
regard to the whole system, indeed, 
(if Fnixsian government, the system of 
doing every thing by otlicial men,and 
nothing by voluntarv' movement 
the pi^tiple, and a]i.'irt fniui this sjh*- 
cial matter of the “ voiusttiution," Stein 
wju? accustomed to use the strong(‘st 
langimge of reprobation: witness the 
following letter to Von Gagem, ilaied 
iMtli August 181^1. Coppenbergwas a 
Ihvoiirite seat of the Baron in AVest- 
phulia. 

“ In the lonely woody Coppenborg, I 
live so remote from the world and its 
doings, that uothing can <listurb me in 
the eni«iyinen1 of nature and a country 
life, except bad weather, which happily 
ha.H left US a few' days ago, and is not 
likely soon to return. In AVcstiihulia 
here, my friends are more concerned 
about the new tav, and the new edict 
about the peasants, (w'hich satisfies no 
party,) than about the schemes of 
Mcttemich on the banks of the Danulie, 
and the great events in Greece. For 
myself', I can say nothing more about 
public aflairs, than that, while 1 have 
little confidence in the present leader^ 
I have an luibonnded trust in Pro¬ 
vidence { and tliat, necessary as a 
aTiTiTTiow it to Prattfo, and bant- 
jMal at it would he if/airly worked. 
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I exp’Ct nothing from amj fnachiwrt/ 
which K'iU iicreMtirilg be opfHjt.ii by the 
perton* tchn have jHieneteion <\f the king't 
taty and the eowt. infuence gentralbi: 
and I sec plainly that we are still, as we 
have hitlierto been, to be governed by 
salaried persons, equipped with nu*ro 
book-Iearuinf^, without any buhstantiul 
interest in the country, witlmut proper¬ 
ty, by mi're bureaueratists—a sy»>lem 
which will last so luii^ as it can 
' Z>«w ycht to l<tnij€ es yvhi ! ' 'J'hese 
four words coiitalu the soul of our and 
suchlike spiritless {geitdo*) j'o^erii- 
mcnt mucldnos:—in the first place 
salaried—and thi» unplii's a te.iilfiHw 
to maintain and to tnultipi\ the innnlKT 
of salaried otFe’ial'*; tlien bovk-lf'nrtfd 
—that is, H\ in^ in the world of the dead 
letter, anti not in the actual world; 

int<'r.>et —f.»r thcM' men ^tatid >ii 
no eonnexion^ith any class of the citi¬ 
zens, w hieh arc the mas'i of the Mate; 
they are a peculiar oitte, tlu-.^e in»-n i»i 
the quill, f'do';”) lastly. 
ivitkont itTOpyrty —this implies that they 
stand Qitinoved by all chanires that at- 
feet property, in sunshitx- or in rain, 
with taxes hijfh or low, with old eliar- 
U*red rights inaintained or de-‘tri»yed, 
with independent peastttits or a rabble 
of mere journeymen, with a depenJeiUM- 
of the peasants on the pro]»rielors, («r of 
all ou the Jews and the imiiki r>-~‘tis all 

one to the bureaticraev. 'I’hev draw 

• « 

tlieir salary front the public* {lurse. and 
write*—write—write on—>eeretly— >i- 
It-ntly—in^iaibly with shut dour»—un- 
know'D —~ unnoticed — unnamed and 
brinf]' up their eliildren after them, to 
be w’hat tJteir fathers were—>erj ^er- 
Ticcable writin;'-macbin«'s. 

•* Our machinery—the old military 
machinery—I saw* fall on the 14th 
October ISt'Kl; pos^JUy Ih* machinery 
of the debk aitd tlie quill and the red 
tape has a 14th of 0<*tulH‘r already 
doomed for it in Heaven.” 

m 

These are sorioim wrords; and 
though Stein was one of those iulense 
and strongly accentuating minds that 
never could state a truth without 
overstating it, (as Martin Luther ai.s(> 
was continually doiiig^ they are not 
wise who would treat the hard blow.s 
feoKi the cudgel of sneh a man as if 
were pulTs and wliifls of angr>' 
smoko from some wrathful Heine, 
or other forions poetical politician 
fn Farts. Stein was the roost prac¬ 
tical of men; be bad lived ali his 


lift* iiinid the details of practice; ami, 
like all praeliral men, in the midst (»f 
hisxhdeiK'e knew howto pre&ervc a 
certain sobriety and nuKleratiou, witli- 
oui which no such tiling as governing 
is jiossible. There is nothing, in oitr 
o]>inioii. tliat any King of Fni.''f‘ia 
couhl do better than seriously to 
junider the passtige we liave just 
(pioted. Hiid aNo the few short sen- 
teiici's that foliciw :— 

“ Nassau, Sept. J!), JSl!). 

“ 1 e.xpeet nethiug stilisfaetory and 
substanttal from tin* a.sM‘mbr.ng togetlu*:, 
anil the lU Ub<*r:ition<i, of meilioere uud 
.siiperHeial incn. 

•* 'I'iii* most important tliitig tb. I 
e«uild be done for the pre',i r%aeion of 
the public pi’iice in t*vriiuiii\. wen- ti» 
j‘iit .tn I'H't U> tif' r.iyn Ot >trhilrii.-ij 
ji'iV't r, and, in tf./ jiUio' •'/ if, fo ('o.e- 
m/«c. 'I ft/itffm iif cnheti/utlouiif Ia»r ; 
in fh. fif.ii'. vj tl). ‘iv. I'litii-fit nn.( tf,.' 
• /'''f»V —of fhr' 

fitrnor oppr»f‘x (he ptOi-b- hy mneh n$,d 
biol goe.'rnthil. 'tnd iff otiu r <jrhe tii.d 

I'oafu"/,./ ft — ti/(hi iiiffio iit'*' ot.'l 

th-‘ oi'liii'ii of tfol pi'fi'To ^ot e of tt'C 
foil." 

With tliesu nieiiiorablc words we 
are willing that tin* eluiracli r of Stein, 
as an KnglWh >tali*.siniin in 
sltould gni\e itselt deep in tlie hearts 
both of Kugli'*hnMii and I*rus.«,i:tus. 
We li.ue only to add that, in his bit¬ 
ter year**, .'■'tejii iseiijiied Idinselt' in 
organizing a Mu iety at Kraiikfort for 
piiblLhlng the originu! dotMiinetits of 
(lermaii history, wldch arc be.si known 
to the Knglish historleai hUulent in 
connexion with the name of I’crz; 
and that he t(K>k an ai'tivc .share iu 
the* business of tiie itrovinciai states uf 
Wesijihalia. lie was alsofsinee lMg7) 
niemlxT of the e^)ii!icU of state in Her- 
liii: but this dignity, conferred at ao 
late a period, setuns merely to ha\ e 
bi^n iiiKuidcd ii» a r<ort of unavoid¬ 
able rotnpliiiient to a )>er.s<Mi of bin rank 
and Btandiiig. It certainly did not 
imply that his well-known Kngliali 
principles w’erc intciided to aaatmu* 
any greater prominency in the con¬ 
duct of I'russian and (iertnan affairs 
than they had enjoyed smeo the 
peace. 

Jioron Stein died on the SOth June 
1831, iu his caatle of Coppenberg in 
Westphalia. 
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We arc constantly told that inven¬ 
tion \A worn out; that every thiiij; Ls 
('xhaiisted ; tliat all the intellectual 
ircaHim*s of nnxlerii Kuroiu* liavo 
lu'cii lip; and that we must look 
to a new' era of tlie world, and a dif- 
utoiiT ipiarter (»f the jrlobe, fi>r new 
i<h‘a« or IVc'ih vii'ws of tliouglit. It 
munt Ik’ coiilessod, tliat if we look to 
MUiie parts of (mr literature, tlierc 
M-eins too ko»m 1 reason f.u' KUpjH>>iii" 
that tliia de-'pondiui' u)iinion U well 
r<iTin<liMl. Kmtv ihin'T, in some de¬ 
partments. di»es seem worked ruit. 
I'oetry appears ft>r the time nellni<:h 
e\tin;tui'hed. We )in\e s<une chann- 
Iti,' itallad'' from 'I'enny-on: '•omo 
line'* fnmi Mi>s llarret : lull 
where are the '•ueec<«‘i>rs of Se«»tt and 
r*\rtiii. <»f t’anijiUell and Southed? 
Itonianee. in '.ome l»rain h.‘H, h}i«.e\i- 
dently e\!iau'*ted ii'-elf. Fur ten _Y»‘ar-* 
we had novels of fa-'lihm.dde life, till 
the niiuj«er> and sayin;;': of hwiUiiejs 
Mid ri^ht Iiotionrafih's liad iM-mme 
l.tmtliar to all tin* halKTtl.i'.lier'.’ ap- 
preiiitee^ and milliner-’ ;rirls in li<m- 
dxii. 'J'iiat \(>iii beint; workt'd out, 
l.teratnre has run into tlie (Opposite 
channel. Action ami rearlioii i- the 
law, not less of the inteileetual than 
liu* physical W4)rld. Inventive ^uuins 
has soUjilit out, ill the lower walks 
of life, ilnssi* sidiject.s of novel stinly 
ami iVe.-h descriptimi wldeh could n«> 
lo»;;rer he f -iiiiil in the hijjher. So far 
has this j»rope»Hty puie, so violent 
has biHUi the oseiihUiou (d* the peiulu- 
Imn in this direction, tliat novelists 
have de.sceiided to tin* verv lowest 
.sia;;i*.s of society in the .vtain li of the 
new or the exeithip. Not only have 
the imniiiers. the M’Wixhiies.s. and vul- 
jtarity id’the middle ranks been paint¬ 
ed witli admirable fidelity, and tlrawii 
with inimitable skill, but the habits 
and .slmi;; of the very lowe.’*! por- 
trayetl with pnirient iniiiutene.ss, and 
interest souirht to be nwaktmod in the 
votaries of fashion or llic Sybarites of 
pleasure by the delineation of the 
langiisse and ideas of the most infa¬ 
mous wndches wlio ever disgraced 
society i»y their vices, or endangered 
it by their Crimea. 

** Wliatever,” says Dr Johnson, 
“make« the Past or the Future 
prodoiniaato over the present, exalts 


ns in the senile of thinking beings.” 
The words are familiar till they liavc 
iM'Come trite: but word.*4 arc often re¬ 
peated when the sense, is far off. It is 
in the general oblivion of tin* thought 
of the pldlosophcr, while his words 
were in every mouth, that the cause 
of the want of originality in mfsleni 
work.s of imagination is lo be found. 
If to the “Past" and the “Future,” 
enumerated by Johnson, we add the 
“ Distant,*’ we shall have an effec¬ 
tual antidote, and the only one w'ldeh 
is effectual again.st the samenc.ss of 
jircffCnt ideiis, or the limited circle of 
l'^e^enf ob.-4*rvutiuu. The tendency 
to ItH'ulizv N the projieuisity which 
d»‘grade.« literature, as it is tlie cliicf 
liane and de.-troyer of individual cha¬ 
racter. It is the opposite eft’ect of 
engendering a leiuleuey to exp.and, 
which e«m-titutcs the chief value of 
travelling in the formation of charac¬ 
ter. If the thought and conversa¬ 
tion of indiv idual.s are limited to the 
little circle in which they live, tu* the 
ol»jecl> hv which tliev are immediate- 
ly sunviunded. we all know what they 
i^peedily lK*('«nm\ It i.< in the ex- 
t<‘n-!nn of the interest to a wider 
circle, in the admission of ohjcels of 
general eotieerii and lasting imjmrt- 
nuce into the s])here of hatiiriiul 
th(*tight. that the only jireservntivc 
against this fatal tendeney is to be 
fotiiid. It is the power of doing this 
wliu-h form.'* tlie chief charm of the 
highest st*eiety in every country, and 
reiulers it in truth every where the 
same. A man of the world will find 
hhnsclf equally at home, and conver¬ 
sation flow at ouce with equal ease, in 
tlu* higher saloons of Liuulou or Paris, 
of Utime or Vienna, of Warsaw or 
St IV'ieivburg. But he will find it 
scareely possible to keep w|> eimyersa- 
tioii for a quarter of an hour in the 
hounjeoU ehrle of any of these capi¬ 
tals. It is the same with UtiTature, 
and esfK'cially that wide and imiwrt- 
ant braucli of literature which, aiming 
at the. exciting of interest, or doUuea- 
tiug of mauners, should in an espe¬ 
cial manner be giiaixled against the 
degratiatiou coiiseqneut on a narrow 
restriction of its su^ccts to matters 
only of local coiioom. 

Tbo prodigious success and wide- 
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spread popnlarity whicb have attended 
some of the most able novels of this 
new school of romance in late years, 
as well as the great ability which 
their composition evinces, ninst not 
blind our eyes to the degrading ten¬ 
dency of such compositions upon tlie 
national literature. Iiume<liatc cir¬ 
culation, groat profit to the bookseller, 
a dazzling reputation to the nuifior, 
arc by no means to ho relied on as 
the heralds of lasting fame. In cases 
innumerable, they ha\e proved tlie 
reverse. Still less arc tliey to b** con- 
sidtnvd as proi>fs that the ^\riter, he 
his abilities M-hat they nmy, Iwls wor¬ 
thily porfoniied his mission, or ele- 
v.ated hiin-^elf to the exalted level of 
wliich his art is susceptil'le. 'I'lie 
most pcniicious n'lnaneos and p(M*nis 
that ever appeared have otYen Iwen 
usliered into the >u>ild by the ino.-t 
nnhoniided immediate applause: nit- 
nes.s the A'otiriHr Ifriotst i»t’ Kuiisseaii, 
and Puerile of Voltaire. It was ju-t 
their dangerous and seductive <|uali- 
tles which gave them their sne(vs*«. 
Rousseau knew tliis well. He ad¬ 
dressed himself wiih skill and ]»erfe» t 
knowledge of the age to it< passi(»ns 
and vices:—‘M’ai vu Ics nneurs d»‘ 
mon temps, et j*ai inil)li(' ecs lettr<‘>.,’‘ 
were the first word.« “f his Stutnlh 
JichW. In tile school ^\c have men¬ 
tioned, there is nothing iiinnoral or 
improper ; but is there any thing olo- 
vating or improving? 'I'he tni(‘ ti -t 
of real excellence is Jtot immediate 
success but durabl(‘ fame : il is tt» he 
found not in the popularity of circu¬ 
lating shops, or n-ading cliihs, hut in 
the shelves of the libraiy. or the de¬ 
light of the fireside. M'hen a work 
suddenly attains great immediate ce¬ 
lebrity in a particular circle or coun¬ 
try, it is generally, though not alw'ays, 
an indication that it Is not destined to 
enjoy any lasting reputation. The 
reason is, that it Is addressed to local 
fedings, temporary passions, and par- 
ticnlar desires; and it rises to emi¬ 
nence from interesting or gratifying 
them. Bnt that is not the way j>er- 
manently to attract mankind. No¬ 
thing can do so bnt what is ad¬ 
dressed to the universal feeling of 
our nature, and has penetrated to the 
inmost chords, which are common to 
all ages ud Cotmtries. Hie touching 
them alone can seenre durable fame. 
\^re now are all the novels por¬ 


traying fashionable life with which 
the shops of publif'bors tecuiod, and 
the shelves of eirciilaling libraries 

groaned, not ten years ago ? Jhiricd 
in f he vault of all the Capulets. Where, 
will the novels portraying mnimers in 
the lowest walks of lift* lx* fen years 
hence? ile is a hold man who says 
they will bo found in <»ne welbse- 
IiM*rcd library. IVc do not dl.spule 
tlie vast abillly of some of those 
prodnelion.s. \\’e are Mell aware of 
tlie fidelity with wliich they liave 
juiinled tin' manners (jf the niiddb* 
elass. previously little tomhed on 
iiinovel'': »e fully atlniil the patht*- 
and jiower of ocea^'ional passages, the 
wit and hmnotir .if many others, the 
graphie tlelineatiivn Knglisli eha- 
raeiei >N|iieli lli«-y nil <outaiii. Hal, 
atlniiftiiig all this, the ipieHtic»n i**— 
iiave lhe.se jiroiluclior.s conn* up !•» 
the true standard of no\, I-wrjting? 
Are they tirtetl t«» eleMite ami purifN 
the inimls **f their reader^ ? Will tie- 
iMTSoii.s who piTiise. and are anni'eil, 
]»erhaps fa>eina(eil. by them, becoim* 
more indile, mon* exalted, more sj»i- 
ritiisil bi-injf-. than (hey were before'/ 
Do not tliesi* novels, able and aimi.— 
ing ji" they an-, bear the same rel.i- 
tiim t(» the lofty ixunanees of whieh 
our literature ean bou'f, (lint tic* 
Door- ol t >slade, or the Village WakO' 
ot Teniers, do to the Madonna- of 
riiiulo. or the n(>iy I'amilh's of llu- 
]»li;u‘l ? Tln*se pictures ven* ,'iiid .are 
exeeedingly popular in J'ltinders and 
llollaiul, where their graphic truth 
could he jippR-ciated ; lait are they 
ever n-garded as uuulels of the really 
beautiful in painting? We leave it. 
to the tno.st ardent admirers of the 
•lack Sheppard school t(.i answer thcs<^ 
questions. 

'J'lic. doctrine now so prevalent U 
eHScntially crrmu'Oiis, that the man¬ 
ners of the middl(> or bmest class are 
tlie fit object of fhe novelist, because 
they are natural. Many things are 
natural which yet are iiot fit to bn 
exposed, and by Iho cnstoina of all 
civilized nnlions arc atadloiisly con¬ 
cealed from the view. Voltaire’s well- 
known answer to a similar remark 
when made in regard to Shak8i)eare, 
indicates, thoagh in a coarse way, the 
true reply to such observations. If 
every thing that is natural, and we 
see around ns, is the fit object of imi¬ 
tation, and po^tnatiiig in literature, 
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it can DO longer be called one of the 
Fine Arts, it is degraded to a mere 
co)ivJi)g of nature iu her coarsest and 
most disgusting, equal)}' as !icr iioldest 
;md most elevating, aspects. We 
protest against tiie doetrine, that the 
art of riiniance is to be lowered 
to the delineating the manners of 
cln‘e.semongers and grocers, of crop- 
liead rhariiy and .smart liabcr- 

da-hers* and mUliiiovs' a[>prenti<*es 
uf diMilitfttl repinalion. If we Avi.di 
lo see llie manners of .’iiicli elasses, 
we have (»nly to gel into a r.iil- 
vuy or steimdmat: tin* ."iglit of them 
:ii }>roakra'>i or dium-rwil) pro)t;d>|y 
!»<• enouglj for any pcrstai !ici-u>tome<l 
to tin* Ii.dnt'i of goiMi Society. Still 
more soieninK do we enter (/iir pro- 
tr*.! .ngaiii'*i tin* «>lang of tlti«*\o> or 
proMilutes.the tl.ish word-'Ot receivers 
of .stolen goods and criniiiial idlicers, 
the Inniiil'-of munlerer-^ aiul burglars, 
being tin* pri»p»‘r siibjert for the amu*-e- 
iivnt oredilie.ition ot the otln-r el.t'.'-e-* 
of siK'ieiy. It might as well be said 
that the refu-e of the eoin)noii-'«ewer- 
should be raked up and mixed with 
the garbage of the >jreets to torin our 
<laily f««»d. That smh tiling- exist i.- 

certain: we luive onh to walk the 

• 

streets at night, and we slmll -ooi^ 
ha\e ample e\nlem-e of ilM-ir re.tlUy. 
Hut are Hiey the pro)»er object of the 
iiovel-writerV pencil ? 'I'liat is the 
({iie.-tion; and it is jiainful to think 
th.u in an ag<‘ boa-ling its inteliigenee, 
and glor} ing in the extent of ii> in¬ 
formation, .such a ([notion .<lionld bo 
deemed -n.-eej>tibh* of answer iu any 
blit one way. 

These two extremes of novel-writ¬ 
ing—the Alnuuk and .lat‘k Shepiiard 
sc.1km»1.s —deviate e(|iia!ly from tlie 
.siundard of real excellence, 'i’ho one 
is n»o exclusively devoted to the <le- 
.scripiioii of high, the other of low life. 
The one jiortrays a .style of manners 
AS lutiOcial and iH'ciiliaraslliatofthc 
paladtus and troubadours of chivalry: 
the other exhibits to our viciv the 
lowest and most di»gradcd stages of 
scjcicty, and by the force of humour 
or the teiiderucsa of pnthoa intoi'csta 
us too often in the haunts of vice or 
the pursuits of infamy. It is easy to 
see that tlie one school was produced 
by the reaction of the human mind 
ligainst the other; genius, tired of tho 
oteninl flirtations of gnanlamen aud 
right honourable.'^, sought for nnso- 


phisticoted nature in tho humour of 
low or the sorrows of humble life. 
Ibit low and humble life arc .<u)pbi.«- 
ticated ju.st as much as elevated and 
fashionable; and, if wo arc driven to 
a wdection, we would jirefer the aiti- 
flcial manners of th(; groat to the 
natural effii.-iion.s of tlie vulgar. Wc 
would rather, as the child said to the 
ogress, 1x5 cat up by ilie gentleman, 
lint true nov'cl-'writing slioiild lie dc- 
voti'd t<» noiiher the one nor the other. 
It should aim at the rcprc.scniation of 
w hat Sir Joshua Reynolds called '* ge¬ 
neral or common nature"—that is, 
mitiire by ir.s geuer.al feut«re.-<, which 
are common to nl) age.s and coimtries, 
lud it.s peculiaritie.s in a particular 
circle or society. Jt is by success in 
<h‘Hueating that, and hy it afortt. tiiut 
hi.-liiig fame i.s to bo ac([uir6d. With¬ 
out (loul)t evciT age and race of men 
have tlieir separate dre.ss andco.stumc, 
and the mind has its externals as 
wi*M as the body, which the artist of 
gi*nius will .study witli sedulous care, 
ami imitate with scrupulous fidelity. 
Hut the soul i.s not iu the dross: and 
so it will be found in the delineation 
(»f mind a.s in the representation of 
the liguro. 

All the-e extravagances in the no¬ 
ble art of romance originate in one 
can-e. They come of not making 
“jhe past and the dititant predominate 
ovt'r the pre.sent." It is like sketch¬ 
ing every day from nature in the .'lamc 
w'euery (>r eomitry: (lie artist, if he 
hats the pencil of Claiide Lonaiuc or 
Salvator Ro.sa, will, in the end, find 
that if the tdyects of his study arc 
cndle.ss, their character lias a certain 
family resemblance; and that, if he is 
not repeating tlie same study, he is 
reproducing, imder different form.s, 
tlie s:imc ideas. But let him extend 
Ins observation to a wider sphere: 
let him study the sublimity of moun¬ 
tain or tho sweetness of pastoral 
scouery: let him traverse the Alps 
and tho A^iennincs, the Pyrenees or 
the Caucasus; let him inhale the spi¬ 
rit of anticiuity amidst tho ruins of 
the Capitol, or the genius of Greece on 
the rocks of tho Acropolis; let him 
become embued with modem beauty 
on the shores of Naplea, or the com¬ 
bined charms of Europe and Asia 
amidst the intricacies of the Bospho¬ 
rus—and what a world of true images, 
objects, and beauties is at once let 
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into liis mind! It iathe same with 
romance. Jt by j^cncraUziii^ ideas, 
by means of exteuded observation, 
that >anetyis to be communicated to 
conception, and freshness to incident: 
that the particular is to be taken 
fn>m cbaractcr, and tlie general im¬ 
pressed upon iiiiud. But the m)\elisl 
has this iiuuicnse advantage out the 

paiuUT—not only tlie present but tlie 
past lie open to Ids study. Tlte ImhiikI- 
less events <if history present them¬ 
selves to his choice: he euii not tuily 
roam at will over the present .'•nrtaee 
of the globe, with all its ^ariety of 
character, e'ent. and ineident. but 
penetrate baekwanls into the im- 
jscarehable depih'^ (»f lime. \\ Ijcd will 
fresh subjetUs lor description be want¬ 
ing vutb such a flrltl !(• tiie hand of 
genius? Never to tlie end of the 
vvtirld : for years as they revolve, 
nanoiH a> iliey ri'-e and tall, ev’eiiis 
as tliey thh kiMi around maakiud. but 
add to the riche-, of the va-.t .stioe- 
hoU'C from which it is to .select its 
subjects, or cull it> material-. 

Book at Sliak.-peare—whli what 
fe!icit;> has he s*‘Kcte(l from this in¬ 
exhaustible reserve, to vary Id? inci¬ 
dents, to invigorate Ids nle.vs. to give 
nicines.s to Ids cliaraeter-1 lie lias 
not cv'cii contined hlmstdf to lingli.-h 
story, ricli as it is in moving i»r terri¬ 
ble oveJit.s, and strikingly a.- its nH»v - 
ing phantasmagoria come lV*rth from 
his magic hand. The tragedies, the 
comedies, the events, tlie Ideas, (*f 
the most dlstaul ages of the world, of 
the most oppi^sile ftates of society, «d' 
the mo.st discordant characters of man¬ 
kind, .seem dei>ieted with (M|ual felhd- 
ty. JIc is indiher thoroughly chival¬ 
rous like 'J'asso and Ariosto, nor 
thoroughly (irccian Uk<- Sj|»hoclert 
and Euripides, nor thoroughly Frunch 
like Corneille and Uaciuc. Ifc has 
neither portrayed cxclnsividy the 
manners of Arthur and the Hound 
Table, nor of the courts of the Uenrys 
or the Plantagenets. lie is us varied 
as the boundless variety of nature. 
Profoundly embued at one tune with 
the lofty spirit of Homan patriotisni, 
be is not less deejily penetrated at 
aBOtber with the tenderness of Italian 
love. If Julius Caisar contains tlio 
finest picture that ever was drawn of 
the S(iw of tho citizens of the ancient 
worid, Joliet is tho most perfect deli¬ 
neation of tbo*refined passions of tho 


modern. The bursting heart, uncon¬ 
trollable grief, but yet generous spirit 
of the Moor—-the dark ninbiiion and 
blood-ttaiued career of the Scot, cumo 
a.'« fresh from his pencil as the dreamy 
e.ontcmplatioii of the Briuco of Hen- 
iii:irk,or the fiu<ciiiatiug creation of the 
Forest of Ardennes. It i^ hard to say 
wliethor he is grealcst in painting the 

rackt'd grief of Lear, the homely .sense 
of FuLstatV, or the uerinl viia<*n of Mi¬ 
randa. Here i.< tiu; historical drama ; 
here is llie vari^'d jiiciurc «»f the 
human heart; and if tlie world is not 
prolific of Shaks]»Mres, he at least 
has aiibrded d«’ri>ive ev idiUice o! tin* 
vasiness of the fh'Ul ihu.s opened to its 
genius. 

'J'he IlisTonicAi. Ho.vi.v.sfi: .should 
take it- |i)a<e ln-.-ide the plav s of 
Sliak.speare. It d«ies not aim at 
represeiitaiion oh the stagt'; it iias 
u«>t the power- ‘’f the ac!<»r, tiie 
deception of .sci'iiery, the niagii' of 
thejitrieal elfect. iior ilu* chaniis of 
mu>ic. to lieigliieii itsimpre.s-ion. But 
in (‘xcluuige it ha< <me iueuleiilabie 
adv;ititaee. which iu the end i^ ade- 
(plate to ovfU'buinuee them :iU: it 
brings deliglit to the lire-ule. S ated 
in our arm-clian>. vviili the wintry 
wind- how ling around >i>, with our 
feet at .a bla/lug lire, we aie trail— 
ported by the waie! ot the no\eli.-i to 
the nio.-t reiiiott' ages and diMant 
Countries of tlie e.irth. The hilty 
.spirit and generou.H ]ia.->ions of eiti- 
valry; the stern resolves and heroic 
re.solulion of ancient patrioii.sm; the 
graceful )iridiig.icy and studied g.il- 
laiirry ol the court of Louis XIV.; 
th<' deep M.u-hiaveibm of Italian 
perfidy: the bbini siniplictfy of tier- 
man V in lie ; tlu* freeborn feailessiiess 
of KiigUsh valour : tin; lofty sou) and 
IKintic imagery of tlie. North Amei'icaii 
.sHvag(>; the daniitlcss iutri’pidity of 
his Castilian coinpieror: Iho licart- 
htirriug pntlios of Kaste.rn storj*; tho 
savage ferocity of Si’.j thiaii conquest— 
may be, alternately presented to our 
view. Wo roam at will, not only 
over sjiaci^ but time; and if the writer 
is W'orthv of his high vocation, ho 
cun so warm the imagination by the 
interest of ovent, the delineation of 
character, the force of passion, or tho 
charm of the pathetic, that the strong¬ 
est imprcKsiou of rcMity is convoyed 
to the reader's mind. Add to this the 
material appliances whidi are at his 
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tlippopal; and which, though far in¬ 
ferior to xnontal ]>owc*r in rousing 
interest or awakening syinpatliy, haw 
yet great eflect in giving life to the 
pieliire, and transporting the imagi¬ 
nation to the scenes or the ages 
n iiie.li are iiiteiHhul to be portrayed. 
'I'hc scenery of all tlie dide.rent I)art8 
of the world, under every fKjsjsible 

variety of Hgiit. t olonr, and cin uni- 
stance ; tlic manners, hutnls, amt ens- 
toiiis of all nations and all ages and 
all gruil<*.s of .Kocii'ty: the dresse.s, 
arms, houses, and strongholds ot men 
in alt stages of their pi\»gress, from 
the huiilstiien of NiunvxJ to the Old 
(lUanl ot Napoleon; llie ideas of men 
in ditfeivnt ellipses and ranks of jifo 
in all ages—lurin so many Hddilion.s 
to his pietup'*, nideii. if skilfnlly 
managed, must gi\e llnan intinlie 
Aariety and interest, 'riiere is no 
tiid. tliere never e«m be inn end. to 
the eouibiiiatitrns of geniu.s vvith mkU 
materials at ns disi.o-al. It men, 

rim-e thi" nolde an Itas lieen ere-md, 
ever run iiH" repetition, it wit! l»e 
from want of originality in toneep- 
not Miiiely in sulijeet. 

‘iiie ]>r4>digions addition vvtdeli liie 
happy idea of the liisturieal romance 
has made t«* the stores of <*le\;Ued 
litcratine. and through if ttt the hap- 
]>iness and !m]>roNi‘ment of the hur.iaii 
race, will not he properly aj'ja-ei'iaied, 
iinles.x the iiov4'ls mo-r in \ogne iM-iore 
the immurtul ereaiams of N.'«*tt ap- 
{•eared are emisideied. ]1 we take np 
even the most eelidiraied of iliein, 
and in which the mo-t nnopiivocal 
iiMiks of gj'uius are to }>e «lise4'nied, 
it seems hardly possd»le to ctmeeive 
how their anllmvs eouhl have aeijuired 
the reputation whi«!i they so long 
enjoyed. 'i’lu*y are distinguished by 
a uiawkisli .si'iisibility. a i>erpt‘imd 
sentinieiitHlity. as ditVerent fiom tin' 
burst.s of genuine pa.s.''ion a.s tlieir 
laboured de.seriplioiis of iuiagmary 
scenes an* from the graphic sketelies 
which, ill later times, have at once 
brought reality before the miinrs eye. 
The novels of Charlotte Smith, Miss 
Hadcliflo, and JVliss llurney bidnng to 
this school; they arc now wellnigh 
unreadable. Kven works of higher 
reputation and umpicstionablo genims 
ill that age, the Nouvellc IleivUe 
of ItouRScaii, and Sir Cltarlea O'ran- 
fiixon of lliohartUon, now form a 
heavy task even for the most ardent 


lover of romance. Why is it tliat 
works db popular in their day, and 
alioiinding with so many traits of real 
geiiiuB, should so soon have palled 
ujwn the world ? Slmjily because 
they were not founded u]s)n a broad 
and general view of human nature; 
l^cansc they were drawn, not from 
real life in the innumerable pha.<es 

which it presents to the obser>er, but 
imaginary lift* as it was conceived in 
the mind of tlic conijiuser; heeuu.se 
tliey were confined to one circle and 
class of .society, and having exliau.^ted 
all the natural Ideas widch it eould 
pi’c.*»cnt, its nutlior.H were ilriveii, in 
the search ofvariel}, to the invention 
of artificial and often ridiculous ones. 

Sir Waller Sc.ott. as all the world 
knows, was tin* inv'entor of the his¬ 
torical romance. As il to deinou.stratc 
how ill founded was the opinion, that 
all thing.', wire worked out, and that 
oriuiuality no huigi’C wa.-* licsa'ssibie 

l«»r the rc'‘l (»f time, 1‘i‘ovidcnce. bv 

• 

the mean.s oi tluu great mind, be.-tow- 
c<! a new art, a.< it wi-re. upon imm- 
kind—at tiie very time w hen litera¬ 
ture It* all iippcuraiicf wa.s efVi'ic. and 
invention, tor alK*vc a century, had 
niii in the cramjied and woru-out 
chanmls (.f imitation, ((ibboti was 
laiumting that the .•'Ubjccts of histury 
were e\.lian’'tcd, ami that imjdcm 
stttry wtuild never pre.seiit the mo¬ 
ving incidents of anchait stoiy, on 
the vi-ige of the Fjcnch Uevolutioii 
and the Kmvpeaii war—<»ffljc Jteigii 
of ferror and llie ^Mo.«ow retreat. 
Such was the rejily of 'lime to tlic 
eoin]ilaint. that political incident was 
wtn'ii out. Not le.«s deci.<ive was tho 
answer wliuli the genius of the Seot- 
ti.'ili bard utVordod to the ttpiuiou, that 
the treasures of original thought wero 
exhausted, and that nothing now' ro- 
mained for the sons of men. In the 
midst of that delusivm lio wrote ll'o- 
vvrfri/: and tho etleet was like the 
sun burnting through the cloud.s. 
After a space, shorter than is usually 
n*quirci1 for a work of original con¬ 
ception to make its way in society, 
the cifect began to ap))car. Like the 
inveutiou of gunpowder or .sti*nra, it 
In tho end worked a change in (he 
moral world. Envy was silenced; 
criticism was abashed; detraction 
ceased to decry—malignity to d«»ride. 
Tho hearts of men were taken as it 
•wore by storm. A new vein of bound- 
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less extent and surpassing richness 
was opened as it were under our feet. 
Men marvelled that it liad U^cn so 
long of .being found out. And the 
first discoverer worked it witli such 
rapidity and success, that for long no 
one nttoinpiod to disturb him hi the 
turning forth of its n caUh. , 

It is curums, uow thal this great 
I'C^'oltitiou iu romanoe-ivriting has 
taken place, ainl is fell and acknow- 
lodged by all th(5 wnrld, to reliect on 
the causes, apparently acci«lental. by 
which it w;is brought about, siiul the 
trivial circuiu'-tatiees might 

have turned a.^ide, perluipN for eM*r, 
the creative luind »*1' S’oii from thi-^ 
its apjjroprlafe *«phi‘ie of original 
action. The hr'*t eluiprer.'. j»f 
4//, a-' wc le.irn fi»iin tm khartV l.ili-, 
were written in iNi^; ]>;u llie work 
was laid a>ide in an sinliiii-lied form, 
and was alnuM forg»>tJen bv it-.author. 
It MOiihi pivdiably ha\<' iMiudnod 
then' overlooked and iji«-ojjijili‘ie to 
the day of his death, had ma the e\ira- 
ordinary popularity of ].onl llyron*.'- 
C///AA' ilnrohl and f.ub'-eqtteiii pitM-**-,. 
joined to .-oine MiupPau'* of waning 
public favour in the ree»'prion of lii*< 
own later piee*--, particularly lUiluhii 
an<l the Loni of thf awakem-il 

in his mind, he himself In'- told n<. 
a latent ."hi.^picion that he had hetier 
retire from the Held of )»H*iry befop- 
his yonthfiil eoin)H>ritor. and h<-takt‘ 
himself to another career, in >'hieh 
hitherto no rl\ al had njjpeareil. Tnder 
the influence iifthis feeling of disirti-t 
in his jM)etical powei>, tlieull but fwr- 
g<»ttca manuseript of ]ynrirley uas 
drawn forth from its ob-*eurity, the 
novel was finished, and giten to the 
world ill duly ItslI. From that mo¬ 
ment the historical romance was Imwii 
for mankind. One of the most de¬ 
lightful .and instructive sjafcies of 
composition was created; which unites 
the learning of the historian with the 
fancy of the poe^; which discards 
from human annals their years of 
tedium, and brings proniinontly for¬ 
ward their eras of interest; which 
teaches morality by example, and 
eOBveys information by giving plea- 
0arc; and wliich, combiniug the 
chamis of imagination with the trea¬ 
sures of research, fouinls the ideal 
upon its only solid luid durable basis 
~4he real. 

The historical romance enjoys manf 


advantages for the creation of inte¬ 
rest, and even the conveying of infor- 
mAtioii, o\ or history. It can combine, 
in H short space, tlie exciting inci¬ 
dents which are 8 }iread over iiuiueruiis 
volumes; and, by throwing entirely 
into the liackgroiiiid the nuiuterest- 
iug details of Jiiniiun ovouis, eoiicen- 
tru(<‘ the itghi of imagination on .such 
as arc n^ally calculated to piMduc.!' nii 
improsion. Immeust* is the facility 
wliich this gives for the creation of 
interest, and the addition of life, to 
the picture. What (»])pre-ses the his¬ 
torian is the in'odigious muiiberot de¬ 
tails uith which la* micunibered. 
As his main object is to con>ey a 
trii-!twortliy jiarrativi- of real eienl.'J, 
nolle of tla'in can. with <ltie ivgird !•» 
the cretlit of the narr.iti\ »•. be omit ted. 
If tiu'V are so. it i-* ten to one ihai the 
auilM»r linds rest-^oii ui repent hi^ >n- 
perrti ial .Mirve\ before In* has coii- 
ctuih'd hi.x work: and if he !•- fortu¬ 
nate enough to eM a]H' such ^ling■‘ ol 
se!f-repro4ch, he It ipiite certain that 
till' blot will be iu.*irk*Ml by ..-oiue kind 
frii'iid, or candid critie. ulio will iv- 
pre.-ent tin* 1 hing oinUteil. how {rilling 
stH'Ver, a*- the tno-t important inci¬ 
dent in till* wlu»le work, ami the ne- 
gleci of wliich ri wlndly fatal t<» ils 
cr«'dii a> .1 bodk of anlhoiity. K\ery 

traxelhr know> how linariablv this 

* 

in ilieca-e with any t-bjeei which iimv 

lia\e bfcii accidintallv omitti'd to )tf 

.-ieen m any province or city ; and thal 

the oidv wav to avoid the cttTicil 
% % 

selt-i'cproache> con.sefjuent tm having 
it eon.staiitly represented by other.- 
a.s the ino.-t iuttTe.sting object to U* 
jk*en, in — at all harairds of lime, 
fatigue, or expen.-sc—u> see every 
thing, lint tin* historical novelist ia 
fettered by no such ueeessity—he is 
constrained to enmimlKir hi.s puge.s 
witii no inconsiderable details. .St;- 
iceting for tlie object.s of his piiTC the 
iiio.st .striking eUaraciers and moving 
incuhmtH of the ]H*riod he has chosen, 
he can throw full light upon them, 
and paint the details with that mi- 
iiuteuc5.s of finishing which ia esacn- 
tuil to conjnring up & vivid image in 
the reader's mind. He can give the 
troth of history without its monotony 
—the interest of romance without its 
unreality. 

It was the power th<gr enjoyed of 
abstracting to this manner from sur¬ 
rounding and uniutcrestiiig detail.s, 
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which constituted the pnncipal ciiarm 
of ancient liistory. The Cjp'opmiin. 
and AnulHiHinKiK Xouopliuu are nothing 
!>nt liistorical romaiuuii*. Livv’s pic¬ 
tured page—Sallust’s iiiiuiitablo skct- 
elies—Tacitus’s fiiiiNlu'd paintings, 
<ovo th(‘ir chief ikscinalioii to the sim¬ 
plicity of their sii!»jccts. Ancient 
history, Isnug conftned to thfi exploits 
of a'>ingli- liero or monarch, or tlu* 
rise of a particular city, coiiltl atVord 
lo he graphic, detailed, ainl conse- 
<|U(.*ntly inici'e-^tiitg. Tliat was coin- 
parativeiv an ca^v ta.>lv when the 
ovrius of one, or at two, states 

oj» the .vlnncN tin* Me<liteiTanean 
aloin* reipiin-tl lo he porlrayetl. ihil 
.■'Ueh a iiinitathtu id' ••uhiect i- lni]Mi<- 
'ihle in nimh rn hi-foi v. when the 
tran-a« liMU" td* J'.uropr. A.-ia. Africa, 
and Amerieji reipiire i.i !)e deiaili'd to 
render the I bread ol e\ems eojnplete. 
lAeii hiography »■?aiaely iut« lii-ihh’ 
>\itlnmt Mi» h a narrativi-of the >tir- 
loiindin^ ii.uio) and iut‘id'-ni» a> 
niakc' it run int llie eoiiiplexiiy and 
eoiiM'^pe nt or hi^forN. J»ui 

flu' anihor ot iiiNiotieal ronianet* is 
eiith'*l\ ulieNed lr«»in thi> lu-i e-'-ity, 
ai ‘n'e-piently he can pn-.-eiil ihe 
principal e\* nl* and i haracter'' oi' liN 
\\ork in far more hrilHatit colours to 
hi- n*}idets than j^ j.o«i-|hii> foi the 
hiMoriati. CerfainU with ’-onu* the 
r»-iih- of hi< more attiaeliv*' influ¬ 
ence A\i!l he douhted ; hut, lie that 
as it nun, it i- the JIcIiIn 
or Jticluud Hi. of Shak-])c:nv that 
occur l<» e\cr\ luiml uhen these Kii- 
glish tmuiarcic- are thought of, not 
the picture of them presented, ahlc 
as it j<. In Ilnine 'rurner. Ifwc 
hear of iliclianl (.'«cur-<le'latm. mt 
immediately conjure up the inimi¬ 
table picture of ilic crusading hero 
m It'imlnu or tin* lohjimun. Kli/.a- 
l»eih (d' Kiigland is ailmirnbly ]>ort ray¬ 
ed in the pages of Jlume, Imt the Klizu- 
beth of Ketnhci>rt}t is the one which 
is engraven on every mind ; and when 
the rtiinantic tale and heroic death of 
Mary of Scotland are thought of, it is 
Ic.Hs the masterly j)ictMrc of llobertson, 
or the touching narrative of Tytler, 
that rcciira to the recollection, than the 
intprisoncfl pnuces.s of the A6M>/,or the 
immortal Last Sacrament of Schiller. 

Considered in its liighestosi^cct. no 
art ever was attempted by man more 
olcvateii and eiuiobling titan the his¬ 
torical romance. It may be doubted 


whether It is Inferior even to the lofty 
flights of the epic, or the heart-rend¬ 
ing patlios of tin; dramatic muse. 
Certain it is that it is more poimlar, 
and embraces a much wider circle of 
readers, than either the llitid or the 
Vurntlis.t' Lost. Homer and Tasso 
ncA'cr, ill an equal time, liad ni'arly 
so many rouders as Scott. Tlie 
reason is, that an intere.'‘iing sloiy 
told in iu' 0 >e, can be more geiie- 
nilly uudei>f«>od. uiid i.** iippredatcd 
by a much wider circle, tlnin nJien 
eoiiehed in the lofty >triuiis and coin- 
pnr.‘di\e nb-eiirity of \’er<e. It b im- 
p<»--ib)etoov* r-cstini;»tc theinffuciiee, 
for good (*r for evil, which tJii.s fasci- 
miling art may exercise upon future 
age-s Jt lii»*raJIv low tiic mouldjitg 
<>l the hnnuin mind in its hand-:— 
(»iv«' me,” -aid Vlelcher of Suitoun, 
the imiking of balhuU. ami I will 
gi\e yon the making iif laws.*’ Ilis- 
t'-riful r»»\nanccs are the b.dlads of a 
ci^ili^’.cd and cnliglitcmd age. More 
i'\cn than their rude predecos.<ors of 
lie- mountains and tlie fonvt, ihiy 
f«.nn tliOM* feelings in youth by which 
the iharael'T itf the future man is to 
111 * determined. It i> not going too 
lar to .say. th.it the nunauces of Su* 
'>Vnlter S^’otl luivc giun- far to non- 
tieliM* the danger- of tlm licforni 
Jlill. (‘erlain it is that riicy iia\e 
imitcrmlly aoisicd in extingui.-hiiig.at 
lca>t in the educated cla.-.-es of society, 
that prejmllee against the tetid.aJ innn- 
iier-. and tho&e de\oiir nspiration.s on 
the Idcs.-itigs of democratic institu¬ 
tions, which were nnivei>al among 
the learned over Europe in the close 
of the eighteenth centuiy. Like all 
(Ulier great ami original minds, so far 
fnun being swept away by the errors 
of his ag<. he rose up In direct oppo.si- 
tion to them. Singly In? set himself 
to breast the Hood which was ovor- 
llowing the world, 'riience the re¬ 
action ill fa%onr of the institutions of 
the olden time in church and state, 
which became general in the next 
generation, and is now' so strongly 
manifesting itself, as well in thc‘re¬ 
ligious conte.-ts ns the lighter litera¬ 
ture of the present day. 

“ Some authors,” says Afadanie 
do Staid, “ have lowered thorom.ance 
in mingling with It the revolting pic¬ 
tures of vice; and while the fiist ad- 
yantago of fiction is to assemble 
Wound man all that can servo as a 
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lesson or a* model, it has been 


tiioopht that A temporary object 
luiglit be gained by rei>ro»enting iljo 
obsenro scenes of corrupted iile, as if 
they could ever leave the lieart which 
rt‘|>el8 them pure as that to which 
tlicy were unknown. lint a ro¬ 
mance, such as one cau coiic('i>ts 
such as wo have some models of, is 
one of the iiulilcst productions of the 
human niind. one of Ihe most inliucii- 
tiai on the hearts i»f iiuUt idiials. and 
which U best litted in the end to form 
the morals of nation'^." * U i.s in 
this spirit tliat nuiuuice should 1 h* 
written—it is in this sjiirit that it has 
bet'll written by some of the masters 
of the art 'vlat liave alnunl' a)w 
penred. duriii;: the Imof jieriod wliich 
ha.s eljips,*<l since its i i'catliin- And if, 
in hands more impure, it has some¬ 
times lK‘en a]»plied to h -^s eh'vated 
pnr|K>ses; if tlic luriiid waior.- ol hu¬ 
man eomipthm huM* inin;rle*l with 
the stream, ami the unnal- ol the pu-l 
have lH*en searehi’d, not t«» display its 
inagnanimity, Imt to porlrin its se¬ 
ductions ; we must e«mHo|e ourselves 
by the redeclion, that sin h is the 

inevitable lot ofhuuianiry. that genius 
cannot ojim a nohh' canvr Mhidi »!i- 
p^u^ ity will not eater. ie»r invent an 
eny[lm* for the e\;iliniinii of the liu- 

nian initHl, which viu* will not jnr- 
>ert tit Its deirrail.ilioit. 

As the liistoi'tr al nmioiir-e has been 
of such recent intro<Iu<ti**u in this 
Country and the world, it is jioi .sur¬ 
prising that its principles .siiouid as 
yet be not finally iiiidei>.ti»od. li may 
be doubted w hot her its jrreat master 
and his follower- tlieiusolves have Ih-vh 
fully aw-are of the causes to whidi 
their own .suecess has lieeii owing. 
Like, travellers who have entered an 
unkitow'u l)ut varied and iiuen'stiiig 
country, they have jilungeil fearlesnly 
on, thiAding fore.stft, tlushing tliioiigli 
struiim.Sf traversing plains, cro.ssiiig 
mountains, and in the breathless haste 
of the journey, and tlie animation of 
spirit with which it was attended, 
they liave become, in a great degree, 
iniwmaibtc to the causes which pro¬ 
duced the charm w'hich gnrrouuded 
their footsteps. Yet, like every other 
art, the historical romance has its 
priaclple.s \ and it is by the right coin- 
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prebending and sklllttl application of 
the.He principle.s, that its highest tri¬ 
umphs are to Iw gained. 'I’hey are 
the same as (hose which have long 
been unfolded liy the great masters 
of composition in relation to |XH“try 
and ihi'ilrnma: tliey art'to be found 
applied by Sir floshud Ueynolds to 
the sister art of painting. Yet arc 
they not attendeil to by rUe great 
mass of readers, and e.vi-n by authors 
tlieiiisehes, if we may jmige by tlie 
freiiuent faihire.s w hielt are ex.hibited, 
little understood or freijueuily ne¬ 
glected. 

'J’lie lirst retpii-ile ol the historical 
nuiiance is a subject wliich shall be 
iliTtfitfl ufifl i/ft tuUnshfi;/. It must 
ln' eh‘\ate»l, iw the work will derogate 
Iruiii it.-« nolile>.i obif.-i, that of rousing 
thesNinpiUlielic |iav>ioii>,!Uid.iwaken- 
ing liu* generous ieeUug>: it imM be 
iuteie-ting, or (he^e «'lbcts will be 
prt»due«‘il in a >iiy liiiiii«<d degri'e. 
KeadiT'; ot lomant e look for CNeite- 
ineiit ; they (le>it’e to be iutcre-b'd, 
and imh'>'' ila‘\ are co, the aiuhor'.s 
prodiM’tioiis will very >oon be negle*’!- 
vi\. ’i Ills i.'* llni^er^ally known, and 
tell al'lx* bv ri'ihleis aial writers; but 
vet ilieiv i«, a str.inge. iju>appre)ien- 
••iiUi prevail lit among many author.n, 
even of iH>iin;:u}>heil talent, in re^.ard 
to Ihe inetli^Hl.-- bv wltieh Ihi' interest 
L to be av\ukene(l. It is lre<|ue}Uiy 
sai*l. that thepulilii are ins.iiiubje ibV 
iiovehv : ili.it alt home .siibjeels are 
Worn out; ami theme ii js eonelmled, 
ili.il whatever !> new must possess 
tlm greatest ihanei- of la’eoming jmi- 
puiar. lii the desiiv to di.scoM.T .sueh 
Uove.tv, eveiy pari ul the world has 
been ransaekiMl. Stories from ^'er^ia 
and I lie Hast have been plentifully 
brought forward ; the prairies and 
savages of North America have fnr- 
uished the «ubji*e.ts of mure thun one 
inlcrcsting romance; Hiissia, Poland, 
luily, Spain, iis well sus rcaiiee, tier- 
many, Sweden, and the rnittal Stales, 
have lK.*eii eagerly rausaekeil to satisly 
the craving of a geuoration M'cking 
after something new. I'he total fail¬ 
ure of niony of tlmso novels, the dti- 
bioUM Miccfuis of many others, tliough 
written with un<]UCs(ionAblc talent, 
moy e/>nvinec u.s, that this principleof 
looking only for novelty may be c.ar- 
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ri^l too for, atnl that it is within cor- 
tiiin limits only that tho apprtiu* for 
rnrh'ty <;j«i siicco.ssfolly ho 
Aint what aro. imiy ho 

roatUIy Icarnod hy to what 

expiM'iciico has taught in the si.stt'r 
arts. 

It has h(vn aaid, iinti saitl truly, 
that " H(s;iir'nre to Ik> po]iulur must 
!«• in a<lvai»fi“ ot tin* inidii-iin-, untJ 
hut o liltlt tn uth'unn 'J'lUM-xpori- 
riico of all ajj’os ha.s tau;rht, that ihr 
drama i-n m vor siucos'lul nulov-c it 
ftppoals to loolin;;> uhk-h iiiid a ro- 
>jM>ii«.i\o crlio ill tin- lioiioral mind, 
and anak*?iw as-*ori.iti«*H' of ;.'omjai 
iulorcsi in ihr hioa'l ot tin- andionco. 
Jl 1.- tin* >;»iiio xsitlj (lie hi'.tnriral ro- 
niaiu'o. It inav and''lioiild iK'\iaii* a 

ft 

liltli' lioiij till* «li* of jiiii‘r« *.tii);r 

avsiu-iaJioii '■M .-rallv h-lt ; hut it 
'lioahl hro litlli. iiMfl of 

tlir iva'lri :i> v^^'H Jl" llir 

sjK-ciator-' trai.'«'dii». at hom«>. 
'I hr ituari thr rn tlir 

lljr lialrrt tin* ho Ij)»r Jr.*.r> tlif 

mnurs. tl phitN'.' l.nnili.tv to our 

.'outh, air Its ulii n.ikui tlir 
>ti'ou«'<‘'<i rim tioiiH ot '>ym]i.ii}i\ in 
hitrr uar-*. No\rlly i- tirijuruily 
frit im auroral Ir : luit it i- so < hirtiy 
whrn it rrrall a^i.uu in otln r rl.mr.«. 
or in thr r\rntf* ot othrr ajr>. thr 
trrliiii:.''and passioii'* of <nir >«». \\ r 
likr orraMonally t4» Iravo ii nur ; hut 
whrn w»* <lo M», thru* is notliin;r st» 
tirli^'litl'nl as tti hr ivraltr«i t*i it hy 
thr toiu'liin^r of any i*f tiuor smrl 
di«>rd.s nhirh tdiid man to tin* plan' 
of his nativity, or tin* m-oiu* of his 
drarr^t a.vs.H iations. 'fin* nctvrls 
which arc i<» Is* tlurahh jiopnlar in 
any coumrv must U* hmiulrd. not in- 
tlrrd iu*rr>NaiiIy on iiuidrnts 4)f its 
own story’, hu*l on ihr i«lras with 
whirh it is familiar, and on invidriits 
ooiisin-prnnaii at least to iIiom* of its 
own national rxistenn*. 'j'hr instiin- 
tions of chivalry', tin* feudal system, 
have created, os it were, in tins re- 
ojK'ct one j;n*at family of the Kuro- 
poati nations, which rt?ndcr.«, at least 
to the educated classes, the ntaiiner.s, 
rniotions, and passions of the lii^ht'r 
ranks an object of univeival inieix*st. 
SVe can symputhise aa wannly w'ith 
the paladins of Ariosto, or the kuijzhts 
of Tasso, as ever could the trouba> 
doiira of Troveneo or the nobles of 
Italy. But if this lofty circle which 
forma the manners of chivalry is ouco 


passed, we descend to inferior grades 
of society. The novelist of every 
country will find, that what he por- 
U*ays will not pennanentiy or gene¬ 
rally iutercht a wider (hcle than that 
of its own inhabitants. We can take 
no interest in the hoyords of Uussia 
or the boors of Tolaud : hut little in 
the agas :uid kiizilbasbcs of Kasteni 

.st<»ry. Ntoclty, as in the .imlwiH 

A/>//./«, may attract In youth for a 
siiij:le publirution ; but faiiy or Ka.st- 
ern tales will never hum the intellec¬ 
tual bread of life- 'i’he univer.’»al 
admiration with whieh J)ou UuiToto 
and the ^\'a\el•iey• iKr^el.- arc rcj'iirdtal 
o\er The uliole worhl. must nut bliinl 
11' t*» the extrean* difiienlty of making 
the iiUinner.< ol' (lie middle or lower 
lank', il brought fonvaid as the 
main mnehhiery oT a roiminee, du- 
lahiy inteic'liijg to any but those 
t«» wlitiin they are iamiiiar. Even 
and L’ervanies owe givat part 
ol (heir '.ueee>« to tin* ^k^ll with 
whieh they ha\e combined the noble 
liinnner'i aiitl i-Nalted uh-as, engender¬ 
ed in the Kuropt an heart by tlie hi- 
.vtdntii>ii-< ol chi\airy, and as widely 
sj^read a^ spirit, willi the graplnc 
piitureof the manners in the ditler- 
ent eountric' where the 'Ci’ne (d’ tlieir 
n*mam'e>. Avas hiid. And it i' uul 
e\erv m.tu who can draw the how of 
I ly >.'e>. 

)vanhot\ t)a* Ahlujt, mid (>hf Mor- 
A/Z/V//, may be ci'usijiercd .is the jier- 
tWtioii <d' hl'torienl nominees, f.ir 
a> subject goes. They all rehiTe to 
eNeut<4»f mitioual history, well kiu>w'n 
to all iH‘r.soU'' possessing any infor¬ 
mation in England and Scotland, and 
deeply' eoimecled with the most inte¬ 
resting associations to those of culti- 
\ated minds. The undaunted courage 
and jovial niannersoftlie Lion-hearted 
heio; the cruel oppre>.siou of JCornma 
rule; the hold spirit of5>axT»u inde¬ 
pendence ; the deep sorrows and ever- 
douhtful character of the heroic Queen 
of Scots ; the feartul collision td’ I’uri- 
tan zeal withl’avnlicr loyalty, from 
which issuoil thedreut Ucbelliou—are 
engraven on every heart in tlie Bri¬ 
tish Islands. Hiey formed the most 
appropriate 8«hji*tts, therefore, for the 
foundation or substratum of novels 
to bo pc*rmaneully interesting to the 
Anglo-Saxon race, w ith the addition 
of such imaginary characters or inci- 
deuta as might illustrate still further 
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the manpeni «aU i4eas of the tinier. 
Nor are euoh aubjects of uuiyeraal and 
national interest by any means yet 
exhausted. On the coutniryt many 
of the most admirable of those have 
never yet been touched on. The crnel 
conquest of Wales by Kdward 1.; the 
heroic straggles of \Va)luce against 
theaame monarch; the glorious estab- 
liahmeut of Scottish iudcpcndoiici' by 
Robert Bnico ; the ferocity 

and Iie4irt-rending tragedies of the 
wars of the Roses; the martyr-1 ike 
deatfi of Cliarles I.; the lu•art•^tir^iIlg 
conquests of Kdwaitl III. and the 
Black Brince; the heartlc'.s ^jallantry 
of the age of Charles li.; the iiol»l(5 
offort^ of the llighIande^^ in 1715 and 
1745 for ilieir hereditary >.«>ven‘ign, 
form a few the of 15riti**h 

liistorv^ either not at all, or as yet 
imperfectly, illustrated by hisioriial 
romance. Nor is tin* stock lenni- 
iinletl; on the contrary, it i» growing, 
and hourly on the ineh ase. 'J’ln* time 
has aln*ady cuiue when the luToi'*in 
of La Ven<li.-e, the trage<lies ol the 
Revolution, form the appropriate sub¬ 
ject of Kroneh imagiuative geniu-; 
and ti»e period is not far di>tant wiu'ii 
Welliugloit and the paliuiius of the 
late war. traiispiirled from this earthly 
scene by the ehaugo of luoilalily, 
will take lasting uud iiniuorlai ['Ucc 
in the fields of romam e. 

The success of many of the novels 
of recent thiu's. In tin* coneeptitui of 
wliich most geniu^ lias b‘*«'n evinecd, 
and in the <MinpuMtioii mo^t labour 
bestowed, has been eudangeied, il' not 
destro\ed. by ioattention t > this prin¬ 
ciple in the choice of a .subji ct. 'I'hero 
is great talent, much h'aruing. and 
vigorous conet'jdion, in the Luat Dat/s 
of Pompeii by Bulwer; and the cata- 
stro)ihc T^Uh wliicli it concludes is 
drawn with his veiy highc.'st powi;i> ; 
but fltiir it is felt by every cla.ss 
of readers to l»c uninteresting. \Vc 
have 1)0 acquaintance or associa¬ 
tion with Koinan roaunera; wo 
know little of their habits; senreu 
any thing of their conversatiou in 
private: they stand forth to us in 
histofy in a sort of shadotvy grandeur, 
totelly distinct from the interest of 
BOTeilst composition. No amonut of 
leoniiDg or talent can make the dia¬ 
logues of Htns and Lucius, of Gallius 
and Vespasia, interesting to a modern 
reader. On the other band, the Last 
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ofOte Jiarons is an admirably chosen 
liistorical subject, worked out with 
oven more than the author’s usual 
])ow ei* and effect; uud but for u de¬ 
fect in composition, to be hereafter 
noticed, it would be one of the 
jiopulur of ail his productions, (treat 
taJent and uncommon })ow'ers of tle- 
scripliou have been displayed in Ori¬ 
ental novels; but thty have not at¬ 
tained any htsting rej»iitation—not 
from any fault on the part of (he 
writers, but ihc want of sympathy 
ill the great majority of readers with 
the sntiject of tlieir coniposilioii-. 
Strange to ^ay, w e fe«‘l iitithing f<»rcign 
in James’s .Xttih. .Si deeply were 
we impivgnateil with barbanan blo«>d 
—so >trong!y biiN e Sc) thiaii eii'ttums 
and iileuH dcM-onded to our tiinv-i— 
that tin* wooden palace of the chief of 
the Jlun>, stiiTotinded with its ^lreel> 
of cart", and m>riud" of thK-k.*! and 
lienl", in the ct’utrei of Ilmigary, i- 
felt a< nothing alii n. < Mi tln'^ (•lieT 
hand, mhhc ol Sir Waller’s hUi*r ja'**- 
duciloii" Ikim* faiiod, iiotwith^tanduig 
great abihrv in the e\ecnuo«, fn«m 
undm* "traiiL'i'n''"** in the "iibjeet. Anne 
of (it /(/'.^/em.andiitelndian.^lorviii the 

t.'hrtmuli's oj ffn <'onuua*itf^ b(*if»ng 
to thi" da**."; and evi-n if Jitthr/t tf 
Putts had not been written »liinng the 
deca\ of the aulhorV mental jiowers, 
it would pr«ibably have laiU’d. Ironi 
tin* iin]io.s.vil)il(ty of coiniuniiieuting 
any of the interest of a iinvel to a 
story of the I.ower Kiii]>ire. 

In this respect lliere is an important 
dUtiiU’li'in intw<*en the ilrainu and 
the hUtorie.;d rouiauee, which writers 
in the lutte.i* .side would do well to 
keep ill view. 'I’ragiMly being limited 
in general to a very short ]>erioii, 
during w'hicii events ol the mo.sl 
lieurt-rcnding kind uve aecutiiul.ated 
together, in onler as strongly as jk^s- 
sibic to awaken the sympathy, or 
move tlio lleju t.s of the speetatoiw, it 
is conipar.ilively of little importance 
where the scene is laid. Where the 
l)ODO.s and muscles of tbo mind aro 
liiid bare by deep uDiietion, mankind 
ill all ag« s and countries aro the same. 
'J'hc love of Juliet, the jealousy of 
Othello, arc felt with equal force in all 
parts of the world. We can sympa¬ 
thize os strongly %?ith tlio protracted 
woes of Andromache, or the generous 
self-immolation of Aiitl^nc, as the 
Athenian audience who wept at the 
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eloquence of Euripides or the power 
of Sophocles: wo tcel the death of 
Wallenstein to bo as sublime as the 
Germans who are transpoited by the 
verses of Schiller; and they weep at 
the heroism of Mary Stuart, with as 
heartfelt emotion as the j)COple of 
Scotland to whom her name is a house* 
liold word. But it is otheru iKc with 

n^mance. It is oocasionally, and at 
considerable intervals only, that those 
terrible or pallictic sceno.'^ are ropre- 
.sciitcd in its pages, which sweep away 
uH |K*cuiiaritie.s of nation, age, or race, 
and exhibit only the naked lutinan 
heart; nineteen-twentieths ofit** pu^o?’ 
are taken tipw ithordiuary occurrences, 
one-lnilf <*f its interest is derive d from 
the delineation of niaimcr<, or tin* de* 
veh'jdns of character in dialojfiie, 
which exiitluts none of the vehement 
; ainl the interest of the 
readei is kejd up chielly by ilje lideli- 
ty of the drawing, the spirit of the 
cnn\er>aiiou, (»r the accuraty and 
brilliancy the de-i-rijUious. If these 
j»r«Ae nuinterestiii'* Iron) their lain" 
l(»o naiiote lu»in ordinai*y observation 
or a>iociati<>n, the %vork>\ni fail. >Nith 
whatexer laleiil or poxxer its prim ipal 
ami tragic N<.'enes may be executed. 

In prnpti-ing as the grand re4|ni'itc 
lit tile hi*>t<>rK-»l roinanre. that the 
subject shiuild be of an tUr^tUutj nnfl 
tuHohlinii hmtl^ xvo by no means intcml 
to assi'it that the author is ah\ays 
to be on stilt', tlnit he i> ne\er 
to de.^cml to the descrijuion ot low 
or even vulgar life, or that humour 
and churacterislic description are 1(» be 
exelnded from his c(»mposition. We 
are well aware of the value of con¬ 
trast in l»riuging out ciVect: %ve know 
that the niimi of tlie reader nM|nircg 
rcjMisi', even from the nio<t <*\aU4*d 
emotions; we have felt the weariness 
of U’ing satialeci xviili beauty, in the 
galleries of the \'Ati(;}Ui or ^le valleys 
<»f Sw'it/.orlaiid. Brilliants require 
setting, and briglit light can Ik' 
brought out only by protM)rtional 
depth or breadth of shadow, if tho 
novelist tries to keep up exaltcnl senti- 
ineiits or pathetic scenes too otYen, bo 
will fall into the mistake of the painter 
who throws unequal light on all })arts 
of his picture. Probably the rule 
which Sir Joshua lic‘ynolcb says he 
found by observation had been in¬ 
variably observed by Titian—via., 
to have onc-foarth only of his picture 
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in very bright light, one-fourth in deep 
shadow, and the remaining half in mid¬ 
dle tint, may he equally appUcabIc to 
the compositions of the novelist. But 
admitting all this—admitting further, 
that novels which deviate from the 
elevated standard may often attain 
a great temporary popularity, the 
greater, probably, owing to that very 
deviation—it ia not the less true that 
the main object of the art is to awaken 
g(!nerons and elevated feelings; and 
that in no otlier way than by atten¬ 
tion to this object, is durable fame to 
be obtained. 

The celebrity arising from skill in 
the painting of low or vulgar manuors, 
from ]Hm'cr in the description of des¬ 
perate or abandoned cliaracter.s, how 
great soev<T if maj" be for a time, 
iic\ci fail.« to pass away with the la])se 
of time. Voltaire's romances, once so 
I>o]iular, arc iioxx nearly as much dead 
Mock in the bookseller’s hands: and 
the wh<»k* trilH‘ of the licentiousnovel- 
i^ts (if Kranct*, ju ior to the Kevoluiion, 
are now read only by the licentious 
y(*u!h of]*uris. and a few prurient M-n- 
j-uulists ill Ollier roimtric.s. It will be 
the same w iih Victor Hugo, Jaiiin. and 
George Sand, in the next geiuTatiou* 
anil in other countries. All their ge- 
niu>, leavniug, and interest, will not 
be able to save them from the wither¬ 
ing etfect of their accumulated hoiTors, 
shocking iudeci'ncios, and d<‘moralk- 
iiig lendency. 

Again, in the conij»osi(ion of the 
liistorical romance, the story should 
be shuplf. .and t\ rertaiu 

degree of unity presened in the 
iiitereM and emotion which are to 
be awakened. It is not meant to 
he asserted by this, that the novelist 
is to be eontined strictly to unities 
like the lireek dnumi, or that the 
same variity, within I’ertain,limits, 
is not to be pres<*nted in tiu- pages of 
romance, whicdi we see everv- day 
around n.s in real life. All tliat is 
meant to be advanceil is, tlmt this va¬ 
riety must be confined xviihlii certain 
limits, if the interest of the piece is 
to l)e proi>crly kept np; and that it 
should bo an especial object with the 
novelist to avoid that complleation 
and intricacy of incidents which forms 
80 formidable, though unavoidable, an 
addition to tho difficulties of an histo¬ 
rian, It is tho more singular that 
rotBADte witers should h.ave fallen 
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ii\to this mistake, that it is the very 
djflicnUy which stands most in tlit^ 
way of the interest of lustorj’, and 
which It is the peculiar advantage of 
their art to be able iu a ^reat measure 
to avoid. Yet it is the error which is 
most jsenoral in writereof the greatest 
ability iitthls department of liteniture, 
and which has inaiTod or ruined the 
cflect of some of their liappiest concep¬ 
tions. It has arisen, doubtless, fnnn 
romance wriU'rs having obst‘n'e<i the. 
extaune multiplicity of iiiculeiUs and 
events in n‘al life, and in the compli¬ 
cated maze of historical uniTHtive; uiul 
thence imagined that it was by por- 
trayiuf? a similar conibiuatioii that 
romance was to bo assimilated to 
tnitlifii! annals, and the ideal founded 
on the solitl basis of the real. Tln*y 
forget that it is this very eom}»)iea(i<jn 
which rentiers liistf>ry in general so 
uninviting, and aoeeptable (etunpared 
with romance) to so limited a circle <'f 
readers ; ainl that the aiiiialN of aetnal 
events tlieu only approach to the in- 
tcr<‘st of fiction, when their sjirjmasing 
magnitude, or the imjvortanee of tlie 
characters iavolvt*tl iu iheiii, ju-'ti- 
fios the histoifan in suspiunling lor a 
time the thread of inei>n‘«ld4*ral»le and 
uninteresting incidents, ami tlirov>ing 
a itroad and bright tight, •iimil.ir to 
that of imagination, on the lew which 
have been attended with great ami 
lasting effects. 

The groat father of hi»torical ro¬ 
mance rarely fall:^ into ihi^ mistake. 
The story, at least in nn>st of lil> ear¬ 
lier and most popular pieces— iror<»r- 
/t7/, the Antiqunnj^ the Jituh' of Lnm-^ 
mermoor^ Old yiortalitif^ the xihlntty 
haidtofy Kenilworth^ \lucntin l>ur~ 
warf and Jloh AV;y—is extremely 
Btniple: the incidents f<*w and well 
choseu; the iolerc.stof an humofieneouis 
kind, and uiiifortnly sustained; (he in¬ 
ferior Characters and iucidcuts kept 
in their due subordination to the prin¬ 
cipal ones. 1'he suborrilnate charac¬ 
ters of these a4lniirablc works, their 
still life, descriptions, and minor in¬ 
cidents, are grouped as it wtiro arouml 
tbe main events of the story, and 
J^nght forward in such a way as to 
give variety while they do not detract 
feom unity. It is lmpo|aiblc to cou- 
cetve more perfect models of the his- 
tovimd roomnee, both in point of snb- 
cdimeption, and oxecation, than 
Iv^oe m the'Abbot. Kn both, the 


subject is untumal aud generally iute- 
re^lliig—in both, the historical charac¬ 
ters lirought forward arc ]K>pnlar, and 
connect(5(l with early a8.sociations—in 
both, the period cho.son » one in 
which great national questions wei-c 
at stake, and the conversations aud 
characters aftbrdctl the means of 
bringing them prominently before the 

mind of the reader—-iu tM>th, the imd- 
dents of the i)ieee tuv fiov and simple; 
and the lesser plots or chanicters 
nhicli they (’imtsiin, .serve only to 
luniise tite mind ntid give variidy to 
the coi)ipositii>ii, without interfering 
with the unity uf it> general eflec.t. 
IIou fewnnd simple are the event-* in 
the llridt of LommerMoor ' The tra¬ 
gedies of St*pliocles dc» not exhibit a 
more perfect exajnple id* the prescr> a- 

tion «>f the iinitv of eundion. Yet 
» 

how interesting is the whole .story - 
how eompletely <!oes it carry .dong 
every Cluj'S of reiuler.s—how’ well does 
ev<*ry incident of luiknunt prep.ir*- the 
mind for the dtvadbil eatiu-troplie in 
which il tennin ue.s! How few .Hre 
the inciilonts in the \hhot —liowscanty- 
the liKiterlal-t ou wliielt the stor} i.s 
built! A page riding IVinn a ca-ith- in 
l>inufrie-.-shuv t<» IMinbiirgh, hU in- 
tri'ducthm to the Itegent .Mturay. aud 
adventures tluriiiga few »lays iu lloly- 
r<KMl, his attendance on theiniprir>oned 
Queen in landilexjn Castle, licr es¬ 
cape fitun thence, tind final overthrow 
alLiingside—form the whole imddeniH 
out of which the web of that doliglit- 
fnl romance h.ts been wo\en. Jt< 
charm consists in a great degree in 
the simplicity it.'icdf, iu tin; small nimi- 
iM-rof historic incidents it rccortls, the 
interest of those iucidcuts in tlu-m- 
j»elve.s, and tlic room thereby afforded 
for working up ail the details, and the 
minor plot of the piece, the loves of 
the page and Catharine, in |)erfcct har¬ 
mony with the uiain event, and with¬ 
out dUturoing their development. 

It were to be wished that later 
writers had followed the example thus 
get by the fat her of historical romance 
ill the selection of their subject, and 
the construction of their plot. But, 
80 far from doing so, they hare In 
general run into the opposite extreme, 
and overlaid tholr story with such a 
mass of historical facts and details as 
has not only destroyed the unity of 
interest, but nas in many cases render¬ 
ed the story itself scarcely intelllglUo. 
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Take two of tbo most pofmlar ro- 
inauccfl of two justly celebrated llvinf; 
novelists, Sir K. L. Bulwer and Mr 
James— l^ost of the JiuroJis, and 
Philip AotfmtHs. The jwriod of his- 
tory, Icndiii}; eharnctors, and subj4‘ct of 
both, Arc admirably chosen ; and the 
j^vutest talent has been displayed in 
both, in the conception of the cliarae- 
tertt, and the jtortrait of the ideas and 
manners of the tlme.s \^hi(.h both prc< 
sent. But llie {rraiid defect of both, 
and which ( hills to a ^rreat degn*c the 
interest they otherwise nould cxeilc, 
Ls the crouditi;; of historic ineident, 
and complication of the story, liiil- 
wers novel is so cruwth'd nilh reijcl- 
lions, revolution'!, and dethronements, 
that even the learned I'e.ider, n h(» has 
some previons actputintunce with that 
iiiN (lived period of Ktijili-'h history, 
hits ^eat (liiricuUy in followin'; ilic 
story. Ainjdo materials exist for two 
or lhre<‘ inteix.-lln^ hi^torieal novels 

in ils (Tontied invUleuts. Phdip .In- 
ijmtus labours etpially plainly under 
the same deferl. There is a triple 
)»Iot ijoiii" forward tljron;;h nearly the 
whole piece; the story of tlie King 
and Papal interdict; 

that of Prince Artliiir Planfagcnet 
and his erne! uncle. John of Knglund; 
ami that of I)e Couey and Jsailore (if 
the Mount. Xo human aiiility is 
ude({uate. to canying three .sejiarulo 
«tori(}S abreast in this manner, and 
awakening the interest of thf‘ reader 
ill eacd). The human mind is inca¬ 
pable of taking in, at tin; same time, 
deep emotion of more than one kind. 
What should we say if Shak«pcaro 
had presented us nith a tragedy in 
which were bronglit forward stuines 
or acts about the ambition of Mac¬ 
beth, the loves of Borneo and Jiilnd, 
andthcjealou-syofOthelloV As.<uredly, 
they would have mutually strangled 
each other. This Is just what happens 
in these otherwise ndmirablo novels ; 
the complication of the events, and 
tbo variety of interests sought to be 
awakened, prevent any one from tak¬ 
ing a strong hold of the mind. Kcly 
upon it, there is more truth in the 
priDinplc of tbo Gfeck unities than we 
modems are willing to admit. The 
prodigious overpowering effect of their 
tragedies is mainly owing to tho unity 
of emotion which IS kept itp. It bears 
the same relation to the involved story 
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of modem romance, which the single 
interest of tho Jarunaletn Jjelivcr&i or 
Jiiad docs to the endle.'^s and complica¬ 
ted adventures of Ariosto’s knights, 
or the sacred simplicity of the Holy 
Families of lluphmd to the crowded 
canvass of Tiiiloretto or Bassano. 

Perhaps 4he mo.'t perfect novel 
that exUts in the world, With refer¬ 
ence to the invaluable quality of 
unity of emotion, as well as the" ud- 
inirublc disipiisitions on sulijects of 
taslc and rcHection whi(j) it cuutains, 
is Madame dc Stacl's Corinnr. Consi¬ 
dered as a .story, indeed. It has many' 
and glaring defects; the journey (if 
Lord Nevil and Coriiinc to Naples 
from liome, is repugnant to all our 
id(;as of female decontin ; and the ini- 
serahle sulferings and prostration of 
the heroine in the third volume, during 
her visit to Scotland, h can ied to suclr 
a lengtli as to leave a painful impres- 
fritni on ovoiy reader’s mind. But 
abstracting these glaring errors, the 
c«mceptiun and oxecutiou of the work 
are as perfect as possible. The i)c- 
(■ulisr iuterc't meant to be excited, 
the jiarticular passion sought to be 
jHirtrayed, is early Imuiglit forward, 
and the whole story is the progress 
and final lauieiifablc re.-ult of its in¬ 
dulgences. It is not the sudden pas¬ 
sion of Juliet for Borneo, the peculiar 
growth of the Italian dime, which is 
portrayed, but the refined attach¬ 
ment of northcni Europe, which is 
taken in more by tlic car than the 
eye, and springs from tlio sympathy 
of minds who have many tastes and 
feelings in common. Nothing detracts 
from, nothing distnrl>s, this one and 
single emotion. The numerous dis¬ 
quisitions on the fine arts, tho drama, 
antiquities, poetry, history, and man¬ 
ners, which the novel contains—its 
profound reflections on the* human 
heart, the enchanting descriptions of 
nature, and the monuments of Italy 
wliidi it pi*escnts—not only do not 
iuterfero with the main interest, but 
they all conspire to promote it. They 
arc the means by which it is seen the 
mutual passion was developed in the 
breasts of tlio principal characters; 
they furuidi' its natural history, by 
exhibiting the many points of s^- 
patliy which existed between nunds 
of such an elevated caste, and whicli 
neither had previously found appre- 
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^ted in an ct^aal degree bj any one is to be found; it is in its emotions, 
in the other sox. It is in the skill desires, and passions, cver>var}’iug 
witb which this is brought out, and in estcraals, ever the same in tho 
the numerous disquisitions ou eriti- interior, that scope is nffonled for tho 
cisni, taste, and iiteraturc with which cuilless conceptions of human genius, 
it abonads, rendered subservient to Descriptions of still life^pictures of 
the main interest of the wliole, that scenery, manners, buildings, ami 
the principal charm of this beautiful dresses—are the body, as it were, of 
work is t*be found. romnna*; they are not its soul. They 

Another principle which seems to an* ilu' material parts of the laud- 
regulate the lli^torical roinaucc, as It scape; its rocks, monutains, aud trees; 
does every other work which relates they arc not the divine ray of the sun 
to man, is, that its principal inuavst which illuminates tho brilliant parts of 
must be sought in human ]»as.sion ami the pictures and gives its iKfculhir cha- 
feeling. It apiH*iirs to be tho mviv meter to the u hole. The skilful ar- 
nccessary to insist on this canon, that tiat nill never despise them ; ou llio 
the inferior appliances of the art— contrary, ho will exert himself to the 
tho description of mauners, scenery, utiuust in their skilful delineatiun, 
dresses, buildings. proec.S'ions, pomj»*>, and imike frequent use of them, taking 
ceretuonioifand cu."tools—has ojH.‘iK*d t are to iuiroduee as mueh \;u’iet\ lu; 
SO wide a deld ft^r digression, that, by iK^sible in their representations, line 
many writers as ell a* readers, thi-y he u ill regard iheni us an iufcriur part 
have come to be supposed to funn its only of hU art; as -uking to the 
priucipal object. This luistake is iu eye, not the lu*art: us the body of 
an especial manner conspicuous in romance, not its soul; and us vaiu- 
the writings of Ainsworth, vhi»sc able chielly a.< giving character or life 
tsdents fur description, and tlu* draw- to the pi-riod docribLd, aitd repose t(» 
i&g of the horrible, have led him to the mind in the iuterviils of the bcem-H 
make his novels often liltle more than t'f mental iiiteri>t or pathos, on wh'u U 
pictorial phantasmagoria. It is to be his pilncipal eflbrts are to be concen- 
80 «D, also, in a great degree In Janie.'-; tnUed. l>e>cjl) liuusofcxtcrn.'ilthhigs 
who—nltbongh capable, a.s many of often .strike \i.< extremely brilliant, 
ids works, csjjecially Mary oj' httr- tunl give great plea.sure in reading; 
ywjc/y, Aftila, aud the Smuffykrtty do- but nitli a few execpthais, where a 
moDstratc, of the most ]>owprful de- iMotal interest has been thrown into 
Ideation uf passion, and the finest the jiicture of nature, they do not iea^u 
traits of the pathetic—is vet so eua- any profound or lasting inipresslun uu 
iBonrcd of dc.scrif.tioD, aud so consd- the mind. It is human grandeur or 
009 of Ids powers in that re.«]>ect, that uugnaiiimity, the throb of giief, the 
be iu geoeral overlays his writings thrill of the pathetie, which is imprint- 
with paioUng to the* eye, instead of cd in iudelible eharacicr.s on the mo- 
uasg that more, powerful language mory. &lanv of the admirable de- 
whidi speaks to the heart. It is no scriptions of still life iu )r<irer% 
donbt a curious thing, and gives life fade from the recollection, aud Htriko 
to the piece, to soo a faithful aud gra- ua as ucw every time wc read them.; 
phic description of a knight on horse- but do one ever forgot the last wonU 
back, with his compaDioo, aud their of Fergus, when passuig on the liur« 
respe^ve squires, skiiting /i w'ood, die under the Scotch gate at Carhsic, 
nonntod on powcrtul steeds,on a clear God save King .fames/' None of 

tS^tomber morning. The painting of tho splendid descriptions in the cbo- 
bi« helm asd baobeik, his dancing roses of.£schylnspr^ucc the terriblo 
plane and glancing mail, hiaJiariiessed impression ou the mlfid which 8opbo« 
fltaad md powerful lance, interests cics has done by that iiumltabk trait, 
mn or even twice; but it is danger- when, in the close o{ A$iitffaiuu he 
4m to try the experiment of such makes Eutydice, upou hearing ot the 
j^nriptinns too often. Th^nqiidly suicido, of her son HsMiPon ou the 
plaB hff it^petitioi!, mid at length be- body of his betrothed, leave the stage 
«fl«e tedkns or ridiculous, it is in in vi&Rce, to follow him by a violent 
HmdeHuMtioii of the hnmau heart that death to the abades below. 

^ iae:i^i«»rihle Tehi of the novelist The last role wbidi it seems mate* 
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rial for tlic hUtorical novelist to ob- 
RciTc, i.sihflt cliaractemtic or national 
manners, especially in middle or low 
life, siionld, wherever it is possible, 
be drawn from real life. 'J’im man¬ 
ners of the Iii^ihest clas'^s over all 
Kuimjx; me the same. If a novelist 
paints well-bred person in one capi¬ 
tal. h's picture may, a few slight 
varlailons, stand for the same splnac 
of sotiety in any other. Hut in tiiUl- 
tllc, and still inon* in low life, the 
diveisity in dlderent countries isAon* 
t'rent, and .such as never can lx* 
reached by niero readiii'% or study of 
the Morh.-i of oilier?. .sXnd vet, amidst 
all this tliveisity, so nnicli is hainaii 
initim* at holioin every nhere the 
same, tliat tie* nn‘><t inexperieiimi 
render i-ui dlstingtii'th, ev<‘n in the 
(Iclinealicm ef inamiers to which he is 
s;'i iniiiv .Mraiiger, tlio-e uhicli are 
drawn fr*'!!! lilb, from tliose whieli 
nil* tiiUi 11 tram llic s1.«-lch(*s ».>r ideas 
of (dlu^T'. Few in ihis country haNe 
vi-ii-'d the* Sierra -Moivna, and none 

ceriainlv ha\e seiu it in the davs of 
• • 

I'ervanti**, yat we have q > diiheulty 
iu at once j»ercei\ing tint ^au(•llO 
ihmxa, and the piM.sant.s and mule¬ 
teers in Ih)ii (iutxutt., arc faithfully 
ilntwii fnnn real lif<‘. Few of the in- 
niiinerablo readcr.< of Sir >\'aUer have 
had }K*rs('nal means of jtidging of llic 
folcliiy of hU pictures of the 011100 ( 1*5 
and idea.« of the Scotch peasants iu 
his earlier novels; but yet there is no 
one ill any coiuitn’ who docs not at 
once sec that they have boon drawn 
from naturr*, and contain the most 
faithful picture of it. Jt is the fidelity 
of this jHcture which gives the Scotch 
novels their great charm. It is the 
same with Fielding: his leading cha¬ 
racters in low' life arc evidently drawn 
from nntare, and thence his long-con- 
tinned popalaritj. When Sir Walter 
conies to paint the manners of tho 
middle classes or peasants in Eng¬ 
land, from plays, farocs, and the Ue- 
ecriptioQS of otbors, as in Kemheortk^ 
H bUfrtocA, Pevm of Peaky and 
the Forhmee of Niffely ho is infinitely 
inferior, and, in ti'otb, often inaup- 
portably dnO. His dialogue is a jar¬ 
gon mixed up of scraps and mepres- 
tfoos from da plays or quaint tracts, 
sndi as no man on earUi ever dU 
speak, and which it Is only suniiring 
a 9UB of his sagacity should ha>’e 


snpposcd they ever could. The same 
defect is more signally conspicuous in. 
the dialogne. of several of the historical 
romancc.s of James. 

It is the accurate and faithful pic¬ 
ture of national character from reti 
life, joined to the poetical interest of 
his Indian w*an*ioi*s, and his iiicom- 
paralile powers of natural description, 
w lilchf has given Cooper liis great and 
wcU-desen-ed repntntion. dn many 
of the essential qualities of a do\ elist, 
ho is singularly defective. Ills story 
is often confused, and awkwardly put 
togetlu*!*. Uuiiy of interest is seldom 
thougiit of. IJe has no coiicci>tioii of 
(lie refined manners and chivalrous 
feelings of European society: though 
lie has of late jears seen much of It 
in many coiuitrics, he has never been 
able to become familiar with its ideas, 
or imbibe its spirit. Ilis heroes, 
among tlie white men at least, are 
never any thing above Amoricau skip¬ 
pers. or English subaUems or pust- 
enptains: his horoines have in general 
the iusijiidtty whicli is, w'C hope un¬ 
justly, ascribed, with groat ixi-sonal 
charms. t(» the fjvir sox on the oilier 
side of the Atlantic. Hut in the foa'St 
or on the wave, he is sujicrb. Ilis 
/Mst if the Mohicnm and Frairie are 
noble prodnetiuns, to be matched with 
any in the world for the delineation 
of lofty and elevated character—the 
more interesting that they belong to 
n race, like the heroic age, now wcU- 
iiigh extinct. Ilo paints the adven¬ 
tures, the life, tho ideas, the passions, 
tlic combined pride and indolcucse, 
valour and craft, heroism and m<»n- 
ncss of the red men, with tho hand of 
a master. Kqnally admirable is his 
delincatton of the white man on* the 
frontier of civiUaation — Hawkeye 
or Leather-stocking, with his vaii oua 
Other denominations—who b the pf^ 
cursor, as it were, of European inva¬ 
sion, who plunges into the forest iar 
nJitnid of his more tardy follow ers, and 
leads the roaming life of the Indian, 
but with the advantage of the arras, 
tlM arts, and the perseverance of the 
Anglo-daxoiu But he is strictly a ua- 
tiora writer. It is in the delineation 
of'TiiBBiUlanUc <^aracter, scenes of 
the finest, or naval adventures, that 
his gcmit powers.arc shown; wbtt 
he comes to paint the maanen,^ or la^ 
the feat of hfs coDoeptions in Europ^ 
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^ at once falls to mediocHt^y and 
aemctimcB becomes ridiculous. 

Manzoni is on anther of tho highest 
excellence, whose celebrity has been 
drived ftom tho same faithful dolt- 
boation fh>m real Itfo of national man¬ 
ners. lie has written but one novel, 

. tho Promessi Sposi; though varlona 
pthcr works, some religious, some his¬ 
torical, have |>ro(5ceded from his ix“n. 
But thdl ouo novel has given him a 
European reputation. It is wholly 
different in composition nnd character 
from any otlicr historical romance in 
o^ristcnce: it has no affinity either 
with Scott or Cooper, Bniwer or 
•Tames. The scene, laid in at 
riie foot of the mountains which shut 
in the Lake of Como, trans^mrU ns 
back two oenturies in imiot of time, 
and to the south of the Alps in point 
of scene. As might Ik> expected, the 
ideas, characters, and incidents.of 
such a romance differ widely from 
those of northern climes and IVotes- 
tant realms. That is one of it.** great 
charms. We arc trans{)Oi*tcd. as it 
wore, into a new world; and yet a 
world so closely connected with our 
own, by the manners and ideas of 
chivalry, our once common Catholic 
faith, and the associations which every 
parson of education hxs with Italian 
scenes and images, tliut we feel, In 
traversing it, the pleasurt' of novelty 
withont the ennuiof a strange land. No 
translation could give an idea of the 
peculiar bcantie.s and cxcellcDces of 
the original. As might lx* expected, tiie 
fbudiu baron and the Catholic chiuiM^ 
«Dter largely into the composition of 
the story. The lustful passions, sa¬ 
vage TioloDCts and uiibmlcd license 
of the former, strong in his mcii'at- 
arma, castle battlerocniH, and retain¬ 
ers; the disinterested benevolence, 
‘chariiadile Insti^tiona, and paternal 
• bencflccncc of tho latter, resting on 
the Sections and experienced t^e- 
flts of mankind, arc admirably de¬ 
picted. Hisdescriptions of the plague, 
nmioe, and popular revolt at Milan, 
«re mastcrplcoes which novor w'cre 
•excelled. The saintlike plioractcr of 
>Caralosl Borromeo, strong in the 
•w«y of rdi^onwaatice, ftna charity; 
»• sd^t of the .vehemence o^ 
lyniioa «b 4 .riol^oe' with 


which he is stirroandcd, is peculiarly 
striking. It is fitted, like Gnizotle 
Lecture* on History^ to illustrate the 
incalculable advantage which arose, 
in an age of general rapine and un¬ 
settled government, fi'ora the sway, 
tho diiiiuterestedness, aud even the 
snpersUticDS, of religion. 

But the greatest merit of tho work 
is to be found iu tho admirable deli¬ 
neation of the mauners, ideas, hopes 
and fears, joys and sorrow .* 2 , of Iinni- 
blc life with w hich it abound:*. Tin* 
hero of the piece is a silk-weaver 
narfled Kenzo, near i.oe(‘ 0 . on the 
l^kc of Como; the heroine Lucia, 
his lH*trothed, the daughter of a jmuu* 
widow iu tho same vill.ngo; and th** 
story is foiinderl on the stiatagem'S 
and wiles of an unhridled baron in the 
vicinity, whose pasbions had hern e.\- 
cited by l..ncia’.- la'nuty, first to pr«'- 
vent her luaniage, then to ohtniii 
l>05.session of her persi)n. Iu th»* 
conception of .such a piece is to Ik* 
seen decisi\e evidence «if the \a'-t 
change in hniiian affairs, since the 
days when Tjis.-ia and Ariosto j>oure«l 
forth to an admiring age. in the same 
country, the loves of high-born dam¬ 
sels, the combats of knights, the ntau- 
nei's, the pride, and the excltt^ivene-s 
of chivaliy. In its cxceutkm, Man- 
zoiii is singularly felicitous. lie h* 
ininiite without l>eiiig tediutis,gniphir 
but not \uigar, characteristic aud yet 
never offun.sivo. iliflpicturcsofhnmau 
life, though placed two centuries back, 
are evidently drawn from nature in 
those times: tho peasants whom hi« 
introduces arc tliose of the plains <>f 
Lombardy at this time ; but thongh 
bc palnta them with the fidelity of 
an artist, it is yet with the feelings of 
a gentleman. His details are innu¬ 
merable—his nnlsbiog is minnte; 
but it is tho minute finishing of Alliort 
Durw or Lronardo da not of 
Teniers or 'Ostade. In tliU respect 
he offcm a striking contrast to the 
modtira^ rom^ca writers of France— 
Victor Hugo, Janin, Madame Dndo- 
vant, and Sue—by whom vice and li¬ 
centiousness are exhibited with vast 
power, but more than their natiro nn- 
disgui^ co]onrs.-—Bot tills wide and 
iotepesting subject most be reserved 
for »fatorejoccaalon. 
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way to my lieart. He led me into poptUatlou; and tlioagh we think tbit; 
hh room, and placed me ou a aofa under ordinary clrcumstaiieeay «Br- 
oppositc him. Wc were both silent— national customs In those respeeta 
at last he said, * You have read in the are preferable, wc arc not prepared to 
newspapers that wc have lately met aay tliat wc should be sorry for the- 
with a severe loss, in the death of the iutrodoction of a little Germanism in 
Duchess Amelic/ * Ah! ’ I said, * I our own case, if we were a great poet 
never i-cad the iicwspapciV * In- at the age of fifty-eight, and were 
deed! I thought you took amiutercst actjualntcd with a*" lively, happy, 
in all that goes oh at Weimar/ ‘ No, charming little genius like licttina, of 
no, t take no hiU^rcst in any thing at fifteen. And that she was all that 
Weiinnr but you; and I have not wc have called her—ahd more—we 
patience enough to toil through a will now proceed to show, by giving a 
newspaper/ ‘ You are an affectiou- few translatious from her letters; an^ 
ate little girl/ A long pause—I, if wc can find an^pportuni^ of intro- 
baiushcd all the while to the honid during «r story or two by the mother, 
sofa, and very fidgety of course. You we will not let it pass.—And here let 
know how impossUde it is for tac to us make a rcmaik, savonrlng, per- 
sit there aud do the pretty behaved, bajis, of national vanity—of which 
Ah, mother, can a j»erscm eliunge his failing we have heard oui* countrymen 
nature all at once ? I said plump— not unfre(|uently accused. Our re- 
‘ Here, on this sofa. I can't stay,’ and mark is tUU, that the Frau Hath, as 
sprang np. * Make 3 ’our^clf comfort- Goctlu/s mother is called, has many 
abl(*, by all niejuis,’ siiid he. n> I chanK-teristics about her which wo 
iiow to 1/jni, ami put my anus rouml have l)ecn in the habit of considering 
bis neck. He took nio ou bis Knee, Scotch. If wc reduced her reported 
and prt*s«M,‘d me to las heart. All w:is conversations to our native Doric, 
still. I had not sleja for smdi a time, they would read exactly like the best 
1 had .sighed to see him for years.. I parts of Scott and Galt—a gi'eat deal 
fell :wK'ep wUli my lioufl ou hi.' breast; of .shrewdnc.«s, mixed with a wild .‘jort 
and, when I awoke, it was to a new of humour, sarcastiq and descriptive; 
existence;—andtbat isall aithi><]>re- but in her, perhaps, elevated by aa 
writing.'* occasional bur.«t of poetry into senne- 

Iluttina, we repeat, was fifteen— thing higher than is met with in the 
Ooethc w as fifty-eight: Aud thi-s nar- .lyrsAirr Lerfaicts^ <» -even In 
raiivc was sent to his mother. We i Thornton^ In saying this, 
will only add, that \*oltairo allected wo. allude, of conrse, to none* of tho 
an Interesting blush when he thought tedious ‘'havers” contained in the 
ou the iiuproprietivs of the Hook of lH>ok dedicated to the King of Prussia,. 
Kuth. So, hold up j'our head, our or at least to tho anti-bibllcalparteof 
bright-eyed, beautiful Ilettina, atul them—the old Frau Bath being abonU 
cheer the heart of the old man olo- the worst commentator it has ever 
riueut with vour affeciioa; mid tell been our fortune to meofc* ^ ■ 
bim over and over, in your own wild But let us go back to BettioiL 
and captivating manner, tliat you lyvo “ MorrU Bcthman tells me,” says the 
him, aud worship him, and think of Frau Hath, in a letter to her jpet>, 
him Always, and sing hU halliuls, and th.at the De Stael is going ttTcanon 
read his btmks—and nobody in tbetr me. She has been in Weimar. 1 
senses wUl think a bit the woV.HC of y)u wish yon were here, for 1 must get 
for it—.not even yburworthy husband, , np«»y French as well as I can,” An^ 
who was five or six and twenty yearaj the jealousy of the fiery Bettina bunts 
old whcn.yoamarried him; imd, very (gjt at«tho very thought of any ona 
l^ely, was nearly as enthualastlc being'at'Weimar and visiting (^tho 
about. Wolfgang as yourself. And.aa but herself, 
to klsting rntd lumping op people^s have not.heard firom your sob 

Imees, and hogging oJoso to Uia heart; si^cedhetlSth of AugoA, and here i» 
theae^, aeem equiyalent, mBosg ^e oui of September. De St ag^has 
Oermant of idl ranka and ages, to maaehbtime^aB8qaicl^«aBd«im 
s good hear^ shako the h^d *me .oa^of hfg heoA 4 

m more sedately ^ 
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iw compete with her. She is like 
lw<iy, which the poor grain it U 
mhae fi^m can novor be compared to. 
For braady smachs on the tougne uud 
gets into the head, and so docs a 
celebrated woman. Bat tlto simple 
. wheat is better farto me ?—the sower 
nows it in the‘loosened soil, and the 
DOuntcous snn and fruitful showers 
draw it from the eanh again, and ii 
makes green the whole field, .unl 
bears golden cars, and at laat gives 
rise to a happy hancst-lionie. 1 
w.ould rather bo a simple whe.it-graiu 
than aeelcbratcd woman: andr.ithcr. 
Qw rathcK that he shotihl break iiu; 
for his daily bread than tlmt 1 should 
get into his head like a dram. And 
now I will tell you that I .sapped hi.^t 
wight wirU J>o Staid iu ^faimz. Xo 
woman would sit na.^ber at table, 
so T .sat down b( side her myself. Jt 
was uncomfortable enough; JT*r the 
ircutlemcu stood^’onnd the table, ami 
crowded behind our chairs, to .<pcak to 
her and see her ch».se. Tlmy bent 
ever TOC, I said—‘ Voi mluratna.'i 
' ww svffoquent,^ She laughed. SIu* 
told me that Goethe had spoken t<* 
her of me, 1 would fain have sat and 
Ustened, for Ishould like to hear wliat 
.WAS he said. Add yet I was wrong; 
for 1 would rather be did not hpeuk 


. pectatlon, ami then in her judgment. 
>Vg Gchnans expect that Goc^e can 
shake twenty heroes from his slecvo 
to astonish the Trcoch—but in oar 
judgment he himself is a hero of a 
\ery diflerent sort.’ Schlegel Ls very 
wjHuig not to Inive. iufornied her better 
on tins. She thi'cw a lauixd leaf that 
site had been playing Millf on the 
ground. I stiiiii]H.*d on It, and pu.sheil 
it out of the way with my foot, mul 
went off. That was my interview 
with the celebrated wonnui.” 

Hut the I>c Stsud is n».ade the he- 
ioin<*ofnnolhcr l<‘ttcr,in which Bettiita 
hives <b»i-{he an account of her piv- 
.^ciilatton to hi.*^ mother. The- cere- 
TO<my took place in the aiiarlraciits of 
MiuTi'i BetUinan. 

** Vour iiiolher—whether out of 
irony or i)ridc—Iiad <Ierkcd herself 
MondirfiUly (uit—^but with Geruiati 
f.uiey, not In Trench ta.^te; and I inn*!! 
tell yon that, when I saw her with 
thn'i; featlu’vs on her head, 8wa> ing 
from .“hie to Side—red, white, and blue 
—the. Twnicli iiatlnnal colours—w hu b 
rose from a fichl of .sun-fluwers—iny 
heart beat fugli with ph-a.^mx‘ and ex¬ 
pectation. Rhc was rouged w lih the 
gr<*atest .okilU her great black eyes fired 
r. tiiuuderipg \<dUy; abont her Ucck 
hung tlio wcH-kuow’n oruament of 


me to any one—and I don’t believe 
bo did—she perh.ips only said so. At 
last so many came to sjieak to her, 
uacL prOBsed npon me so much, that I 
c<»nldn’t bear it any longer. I .<aid 
to her—‘ Vos huners m pi^nf trbp 
mr ies epaules and I stood up, and 
pushed my way through the crowd, 
f&mondi, her companion, came to me 
and kiss^ liaol, and told me 1 
vcix *he 

? iS(^ and they repeated it twenty 
mes over, as if I had been a prifTce 
vuse sayings are alivays thonghf* so 
wise though ever so commonplace. 

“After that 1 listened-to what 
nbo said aj^nt Goethe. She said site 
i&xpoc^fo find, him a second AVer- 
OW, imi she, was dtsappointed^nei- 
tBct hU manners nor appearance wore 
Tt, and she was very sorry that 
^tfell ahojpt' of him so lintirely. Pran 
i Wu in a at tUs, (that 
int of wo., nae yOn will say;) and 1 
liobi^b and'said to him in 
^Qkli^.^ludanedo SifUll fata made 

in her ex*, 


the (ineen of Pni'isla; lacc of a fiiu; 
ancestral look ami great beaaly —a 
real fami)}' treasure—covered her bo¬ 
som. And there she stou<I, with white 
aldti'c giovc^;—in one hand an oma- 
.mented fan, with which she set the 
air in motion ; with the other, which 
was hare, and all befringed with spark- 
Gng jeweb, she every now and then 
took A pinch from tho snuff-lios with 
v*our miniature on tiic lid—the oito 
with long locks, powdcreil, and with 
the heard leantjdown as if in thought. 
A number of dignified old dowigera 
formed a scmiciiole in the bedroom of 
Morris Bcthman; and the assemblage* 
on a ddcp.red carjMit—a white in 

the middle, on which was worked a 
1copard*-1ooked very grand and im- 
TK).«ing. Along the waus were xanged 
talNndian plants* and the xeom waa 
dimly lighted with gloM^laii^. Op¬ 
posite the semidrde the bed, on 
an cstHde raised two alio co¬ 
vered wt& a doep-t^ camt, with 
candelabra at each sidfliT 
’ ^ At last came the 
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vi«ttoi’ throngh a suito of illuminatod 
rooms, accompanied by Benjamin Con¬ 
stant. She was dressed like Corinne; 
—'atui'ban of aurora and orange-co¬ 
loured silk—agowji of the same, with 
uii omnge tuuie, very high in the 
tvaist, 80 that her hcan had veiy' little 
ro(un. Her black eyebrows and eye¬ 
lashes shone, and so did her, lips also, 
with a mystic red. The gloves were 
turned down, and only covered the 
hand, in w inch she carried, as usual, 
the myrtle twig. As the room where 
phe W5i.« wailed for wiw much lower 
than the others, she had four to 
descend. Unhickiiy she lifted iij) her 
guwii from the fn>«t instead of from 
l)ehind, which gave a severe blow to 
the .'Solemnity of her rec<iition : for it 
npjK'ared for a moment worse even 
than merely funny, when this extra¬ 
ordinary figure, dressed in strictly 
f Irirntul fashion, br<»kc loose upon the 
staid and virtuous t'ltic of Traukfitrt 
society. Your motlier gave me a c(m- 
rageons look wheu they were introdu¬ 
ced. 1 had taken my stand at a dis¬ 
tance to watch the scene. 1 observed 
J)e StaiTs suri)ri8C at the wtunlerful 
udorument of your mother, and at her 
ro^ncr, wliich was full of dignity. 
She spread out her gown with her left 
^nd, giving the salute with her right 
w hich sported the fan; and, w Idle she 
bowed her bead repeatedly with great 
condescension, she said in a loud voice, 
that sounded distinctly through the 
jPooDO—-‘ Jc suis la mere dr fiVicfAc.’— 

* /14, Je suis charmie said the an- 
tboross \ and then there was a solcmu 
sileocc. Then followed the presenta¬ 
tion of her distinguished compaiuons, 
wlio were all anxibns also to l»e intro¬ 
duced to Goethe’s mother. She an¬ 
swered all thmr polite speeches with a 
new-yeir** niah in French, whi^h she 
mutter^ between her teeth, with a 
multitude of stately curtsies. In short 
the audience was now begns, 'and mast 
have ^ven them a fino idea of our 
(jennan grmdtzza. Ydnf mo.ther 
basoned me to her eido to interpret 
between them ;^o conversatloii was 
an about your-chUdboed. 

Ibe portrait on the snuff-box was 
exanuned. It iraa paint^dn Lelpeic 
before the great niuess you had; but 
even then yon were very. thin. It 
was ea^ to see all Tonr piONBt great- 
aess in those chUoish features, and 


particularly the author’ of Wtrihtr, 
i>e Stacl spoke of your lettor, and said 
she W'ould like to soe how you write to 
your mother, and your pro¬ 

mised to show her; but, thought I, she - 
shall never any of your lettara 
from wc, for I don’t like ^ her. Every 
time your name was mentioned by 
those ill-shaped lips, a secret rage 
came upon me. She told me you call¬ 
ed her * Amio’ in your letters. Ahl 
she must have seen how surprised.! 
was to liear it; yes—and she told ine 
more—but my patience failed. How 
can you bo friendly to $uob an u^y 
face? Ah! there may be seen how 
vain you arc !-~or is it possible she can 
havt‘ been telling a stoiy ?” 

AVith tbis charitable resohition of 
her doubts,-Bettina leaves off her 
description of the meeting between 
Do Stud and “la more dc Goethe.” We 
think the affected jealousy of the 
lililc creature vciy .imusing; and, , 
moreover, we emsidcr that all her 
wQnls. and. actions in relation ta 
Goethe, were in keeping with an 
imaginaiy cliaracter she had deter¬ 
mined to assume. I shall be in love 
with him, and he shall be in love dilh 
meand as he is a poet, I will bo 
very ]ioctical in my .passion; as 
writes tragcjlios, 1 will be dramatic; 
as he is “ a student of the human 
mind,’' I will puzzle him with the 
wisdom of sixtj', united fa the play¬ 
fulness of ten or twelve,—the flames 
of Sap}>ho to the childishness of my 
real age and disposition. And so in¬ 
deed siie did. The old philosopber^f 
AVcimnr did not know what to make 
of her. He keeps writing to her 
he cannot decide wlietbernbe is most 
“ wuimerbar” or “VuuderUcH”— 
wonderuil or odd. And round abtfot 
Ills pnzzlod head she bnzz ^ t naw a , 
firc-Jy, nearly singeing bis elevated 
eyebro)}'s—^now a hornet, inserting 
a slt|^ Uttlc sting in hU nose—now 
a butteiily, llghung. with ^beautiful 
wings on the nosegay in his breast f < 
bntatsU times bnght, br!Ui«Dt,.ihd 
enchanting. So, no wonder the aston¬ 
ished and paUiled egotist called out 
for more: ** more’—“more letters, 
dear Bcttina,*’ ** write to as often. 
as you can.’- . And |p show her 
her IMters were nseral tohim, hel^ 
nnft^nently sent her back loi^ 
sages of her own epsties, 
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into rhymo-^and voij tS^ rhymes 
they aro» and make » very respect- 
' able appearance among his collected 
jpooraa And a trao phtlosupber old 
Goethe was (of the SirJ^eph Banks’ 
ecbool of philosophy ^ iilustriUed bv 
PeterPinoar.) Instead of ndiuinag the 
lorcly wings and airy evolutions of the 
bntt^y that rested so happily on iiis 
benquee—he determined t<» examine 
it more minutclyt and ])ut it into his 
dried collection. So he laid coarse 
hands upon it—transfixed it with a 
brass pin, and listened to its hum- 
mli^g as long as it had stn^ngth to 
hum; and tinally traudferred it to a 
book as an extraordinary specimen of 
anon* ^>ccics>^for which astonishing 
discovery, be 'v.is bespattered witii 
undeserved praises by the whole 
press of Germany. At this time, he 
was writing his IV'itliivenmtufufMftt'ry 
or Klcctric Atfinitit^4 ; and ii iniro- 
dneed a yonog girl filled with the 
same wdld pas.'.ion for another wt»- 
man'.s husband that Bettina aifected 
to feel for him. letter by letter was 
fiedulously stndied, to give a iietv 
touch, either of tenderness or origift- 
aiity, to his contemptible SlWs 
Ottilio. But wc have nln-ady in this 
Magazine cxpn*stcd (Mir ojiinion of 
that pcrformauce, and of the gn*at 
Goethe in general; so tiiat wr. shall not 
return to the subject on tlio present 
occasion. Pleasanter it i** to iWliow the 
Ikiry-footwl Bettina in lier ?cranib- 
lings over rock anti fell; her wadiiigs 
through rivers, ant! »le(*piugs ou iho 
diszy verge of old castle walls tliat 
look down a hundred f'.thonis of 
sheer descent into tlie Ulune. And 
plea-santer Itili, to hear her’give 
itttet*anc6 to sentiments—unknown to 
the pnsiUhuimous, unpatriotic heart of 
of WerUier —of sympathy 
with the noble Tyrolese in their 
slmg^es for frCHuIom, and he» gene- 
rons regoad for them wiien they were 
Mbdued.f 

Kothte, perhaps, is more astoiiish- 
iog in fteM letters—ttonsidering the 
dnte of them, 1800-10—than the 
Utter maintained on the state 

<}f pabUo ifklrs. The J^renri) are 
wMMioned onee or twice—but gene* 
rdSfy in in«iS8—Napoleon as often; 
bot a word to fdsow that there 
bjaa any stirring Is 'flie German mind 
^eaati^ of their country or tnde- 


])endcncc. There they went on, smok¬ 
ing and drinking l>oer, wrUingtreatlsea 
on the Greek article, or poems on Ori- 
entsil subjects, in the same prosy, dull, 
dreamy fashion as over, with tbo 
camum uf «]oua sounding in their 
cars, and the blood of llofer fresh 
upon the ground. Well douo, then, 
beautiful, merry, deep-soulcd, tender- 
lioartod Bettina t From her windows 
at Munich, she saw the smoke of 
the burning villages in the Tynd; 
and her conv^tant wish is for men’s 
clothes and a sword, to go and join 
tho patriots, and liavc dash at tbo 
stiipicl.dumlcrheaded Bavaruui.-*. But 
our clover little friend is not alone ia 
her givxl feelings. Count Stadiou, a 
dignitary of tlie church, and Aiiwrriaix 
ambU'C^ador, U her sworn ^liy; and 
few tiling are more beantlful than 
the de^crlpldons of flic reverend dl- 
)4omati-it ami tho ticry-eyed littlo 
Bettina being unitwl by their sym¬ 
pathy in what wan then a fiillen and 
iiopel«‘s.'« can^e. But'there was stilt 
another sympatliMcr, aud the dis- 
cuvi^ry or lus it*(‘liiigs wc will let Bct- 
tiua herself d(*siril>c :— 

‘• Next day was Good-Friday. 
Ncadion took me with him to read me 
)nas>. i told iiim, with many blusbe^ 
tin: gr(';it longing I had to join the 
TyrolvM*. S!a<Hon tohl me to depend 
on /tim: he worild take a knapsack 
on liH back and go into tho lyrol, 
and do fill I waFited to do instead of 
me. 'FhU was the last mass that ho 
could r(*nd to me, for bis departure 
in a fen d:iy«t was settled. Ah lae! 
it fell heavy ou my heart that X^was 
to luf«e .HO dear a friend. After mass, 
1 wont into the choir, threw on a snr- 
]>lire, and joined in VVinteFs Lament. 
In the. mean time, the Crown-prihee 
aud liis tjrother camo in— the crocifix 
lay on the ground—both the brother! 
kiHHcd it, and afterwards embraced* 
l^y had had u unarrel till ^Mit day 
alhiiit a coMrt tutor, whom the Crown- 
prince had thought ill of, and disR^s- 
cd from his brother's service, lltty 
were nwiondled la tho way I Mtw' 
sirftl, In the old chereb, sod it wm s 
deiightfuJ thing to see it Bopp, an 
old nnistc-master ofriwCrowB-prfaMs, 
who also gave me some lo ss o s s , as-' 
compauied me home. Re shielded tte 
a eouiet cempesed by the Ceew»« 
prince tlmt morBingi It i^ieidM mXL 
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fer Ilia ‘ inner aonl,' that he feels this him—‘ ThU is something about the 
inclination to poetry in interesting Tjrrolcso that may be very usefid to 
circumstances, l^utare assuredly as« the Crown-prince.* 
i>erts her rights in him, and he will “Howgladamauistomakelumself 
surely not let the Tyrelese be hardly of importance 1 OJd Bopp nearly 
dealt with. Yes, 1 have great tmst tumbled down-stairs in his hurry to 
in liim. Old IJnpp told me many give sucli an intere.^tiug letter t<) the 
things that raised iny opuiiou of him Brince; and I, with my usnii light- 
to the highest jiltch. On tho third lieadedness, forgot all abont it. I 

holiday, he carried me to the Knglish went to Winter to sing hymns_^to 

garden to hearthe Crown-prince’s ad- Tieck—to dacobi—nowhere could I 
dress to the assembled troops, with lind any body to agree with me * 
whom lie was going to serve liU first every where there seemed nothing 
campaign. I could hoar nothing dis- but fear ; and if they had known 
tinctly, but what I did hoar, 1 did what I had done, llicv would havo 
not sit all like; ho spsjke of their forbidden mo fheii*houses. J looked 

bnivery, their perseverance, and bitterly on them all, and thought_ 

loyalty, and that he, with their as- Be you Bavarian and French_and 

.sbitauco, would bring back the Tyro- the (’rown-prinec arc German and 
lo.io to obe<lifiice. nml that he coro.i- TyroJese. Or lie gets mo put in 
dore.d liis owm honour conjoined to prison—aud then 1 am at once free 
tlieirj*. \c. Ah 1 went horns', this and independent; aud if I ever get 
womed lue very imicli. 1 saw that out again, 1 will go over to thcTjTO- 
the (’r‘»wii-princc. in the hands of bis lc*ce, and meet tho (’rown-prinec on 
gcmTal"*. Would do all tliat his heart tiie field, and force from him what he 
n lH'lh d against. I thought, as I re- now' refuses to my entreaty, 
turned fiom the >how, that no man “ The old iu«sk’-ma»ter came back, 
in the world ev< r >pcak’j tnnh to one pale and trembling, 
in power, bui r.ithcr timt there arc “ MVhai w.w lliere in the paper rou 
alway.- fiaitcn rs (o approve of all be gave me for the Ciwn-pviuee'?' he 
doe.*; and the worse Ids coiuluct, the •said. ‘ It may min me for life. The 
great‘T their fear that lie may doubt ^Cn)wn-])rince looked excited as he 
of their approbation. They have never -.yejid it — ay, angry: and when ho 
the giMid of mankind in their eye, bnt saw me there, he ordered me off with- 
only the favour of their master. So out one gradons wirrd.’ 

I deiennitied to take a bold step, to “ I could not help laughing. Tho 
satisfy my own feelings—and I hope ,inusje-mai‘t<‘r gi-cw more and moro 
you will excuse me if you think I itid ^anxious, uiul J more nud more de- 
wrong. lighted. I rejoiced already in my 

** After expre.''.'«ing to the I’mwn- Imprisonment; and 1 thought liow^I 
prince my love, and rcs)iect for his could carry on my ]diilosophlc spccu- 
geniu.s, I eoiifesseil in him my senti- laii«ms in my soiitude. Once only I 
inmits towards tin* I'yrolese, who saw the Crotni-in*iuce at tlie theatre. 


were gaining Hneh a heroie erow'ti— 
roy confidence that lie would show 
mildness and forbearance, where hU 
people were now' giving war only to 
cruelty and reveng<*-w»^ asked him if 
the title ‘ Duke of the Tyrol ’ had 
not a nobler sound than the names 
of the four kings who had imited their 
power to exterminate those lieroca? 
Aud^ however it turned out, I hoped 
be would acquire from his conduct 
«vcn the title of' The Humane/ 

“ This was the contents of a letter 
that filled four pa^. After writing 
ft in tho most furious oxcitement, I 
aealcd it very calmly, and gave it 
into the hands, teiling 


He gave me a frienilly nod. Veiy 
good. For eight days 1 had not seeu 
^^ladiou ; but, on the loth of April, I 
got cevliuu information ihifCTTc natT 
gone ofl* hy niglii. I was very sorry 
to think. 1 had seen him for tho last 
time: and it struck me, with strange 
fiigniticanco, that he read bis last 
masa ou Good-Fridny. At last my 
long repressed and uisscmbled feel¬ 
ings burst forth in tears. It is ia 
aoUtude ouo kuow'S his owu wishes 
and hU hclplcssuoss. I found uo 
lace of repose Ibr my stniggl|DS 
eart; and, tircil with W'eeping, 1 
at length fell aalcc}). Have you ever 
fallea a^eep worn oat with weeping? 
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Bui men do not v^’oep. ‘4toa have 
99yet wept so that the. sobs , shook 
TOW breast otcu iu rour sleep? Sob¬ 
bing in my dreams,,! heal'd my name. 
It was dark. By thefaiut'klimmcrof 
the street lamps, I. perceive a man, 
near me, in a foi'eicn mllitar}* nui- 
form, sabre, sabretasn—dark hair. I 
shonld have thought it was Block 
Filed, (Stadion's name among his 
Intimates.) 

** No—It is no mistflke; it is itidocd 
Black Fred, come to take his leave*. 

** * My carriage Unt the duor— I uni 
'^ing—as a soldier—.to tlie Austriun 
nmy i and with regard tovdurTyixi- 
lese Inends, you shall have nothing to 
]*eproac}t me with, or you never sec 
IDO more ; for I give you njy word of 
liODonr X will not couseut to their 
being betray^. I have this momei^t 
lieen with ftie (.'rowii-)>rince. lie 
drank with iiio the health of t)ie 
■ Tyrolese, and a ^pcrcat* to Napoleon. 
He took me by the liniuh and said— 


' 3^ foto Of Uofer comes imforto^ 
nately to our memory to mar tlie 
pleasantness of this littlo dramatic 
iucident; but tlie whole story gives a 
favourable iuiprcssiou of the Crown- 
prince, who is HOW the i) 0 (>tical Louis 
of Bavaria—the dullest aud stupi<Icst 
of whose works (we may observe in a 
pai’euthefiis) makes a poor figure in its 
Greek dress, and hud letter bo re¬ 
translated as quickly as ])ossible into 
its original Teiitsch. 

It is nirious to see the sort of so¬ 
ciety that Bettina inovc-s in—crowii- 
riuves, and jiiiuce-bishoph, and am- 
nssttdurs - extraordinary — and all 
treating her with the gn'al«*st regard. 
There must have b«'eu M.»inutliiiig very 
taking in the bright black eyes and 
i*usy lijfs of the eorresjiondeut of 
G(K‘tIie, and friend, ap|mrenily, of all 
the (Jermau inagnificoes; for she usc.s 
them wiili very little ceremony, ami 
hohL her bead ns high utnong them 
as if she kuew there was more in it 


* Kcmember that, in the year nine, in 
April, during the Tyrolese rebellion, 
the Ctown-pnince of Bavaria opposes 
Napoleon.' And so saying, he clang¬ 
ed hU glass ou mine so, that he broke 
the foot of it off.' 

“ I said to Stadion—‘ Now tlien T 
am all sUjne, aud Iiave no friend 
left.’ 

** He smiled, and .said—‘ You write 
to Goethe. Write biin from me that 
the Catholic prie.st will gather lauret.-< 
ou the Tyrolese bftttle-fidd.’ 

*• I said—‘ I shall not soon hear a 
mass again.' 

** ‘ And I shall not soon read one,' 
he answered. 

“ He then took up his weapons, and 
reached me his hand to say good-hy. 

1 am sure 1 shall never see him 
again. 

^*SQU££ly w asho gone, wheu a knock 
came to .the door, and old Bopp came 
in. \lt was still dark in the room, but 
1 iniew by his voice he was in good- 
hmhour. He held out a broken glass 
to me, with great solemnity, and said 
—* The Crown-prince sends yoW'this, • 
and bids me tell yon that ho drank 
the health of those yjou take nndes^ 
yourprotec^n out of it; and here be* 
aeods yon bi» eockade, as a pledge of 
honour that he will keep his wora to 
yoQ, and prereBt aU cmelty and in- 
juftice.’ •» 


than was cuntuined under uU their 
crowns and iniiri\'«. But it was not 
with the magiiutc.s of the hind alone 
t|iat slu; on bucli te^ll^. 'i'he llte- 
lary ijotentatcs were equally pleawd 
with her attention. If a ri.ving artist 
w'ants eucoiirageiiKUit, he applies to 
Bettina. Sculptors, painters, maid- 
chins, all lay their clainw before her; 
and wc find her constantly using her 
influence ou their behalf with the lite¬ 
rary dictator of Weimar. If a schulAr 
or philosopher !;> .«iick, she sits at his 
iH'dsido; and in the midst of all the 
playfuliicsH, wildness, eccentricity, 
(and perhaps affectation,) we meet 
with in the letters, w'O see euongb of 
right sjurif and good heart to conntcr- 
b^anc<; them all; and such a mali¬ 
cious little minx! and such a despiser 
of pnidery, and coutomiier of hum¬ 
bug in ail its branches 1 It U dcUght- 
fal to reflect on tlie torment she mast 
have been to all the silly stiff-backed 
old maids within reach of tongne and 
eye. And therefore—and fijr many 
reasons besides—we maintain that 
Bettiba, from fifteen to seventeen, is 
an exquisite creature, fiery and im- 
rasioned as Juliet, and witty as 
Beatrix. We will also maintain tUl 
our dying day, that neither her Borneo 
nor Benedict was near irixty yean 
old. 

The hifonutloii gim the itan 
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Hath about her son )ias alreadj been 
incorporated in the thousand and one 
mcmoir.'i and recollections snpplicd by 
the loTC and admiration of his friends; 
—we wUl therefore not follow Bct- 
tina in her record of his boyish day.s, 
as gathered from his mother and re¬ 
ported to himself, further than to re¬ 
mark, that vanity seems from tlic very 
first to have been his prevailing cha- 
racteri.Htic—even to so low a pitch as 
the fiuroptnousnc.w of apparel’’ 
Think of a little snob in the Lawn- 
maiUet—son of a baillh;—dressing 
iiim.sclf Iw'O or three limes a-day— 

once jdaiuly—once half-and-half— 
aitd finally in hat and feather—silks 
.and satiii*»—a caricature of a courtier 
of Louis XIV'. ; and alt this at tlic age 
of eight of nine ^ 

We have said that our love for 
Bettina only extends to the three 
years of her litV from 1807 to 18lo. 
At that pt'rhHl it dies a natural death. 
She as>'inuHl at fourteen the feelings 
of a lo\c-inspired, heart-devoted 

character”—us fictitious, we are 
persuaded* a.s any created by drania- 
tlst or poet; aud it w'as pleasant to 
see with what art and eloijucucc she 
acted up to it. It .seemed a wonder¬ 
ful cflbrc of histrionic skill and supe¬ 
rior, iu an infinite degixe, tv tlie mere 


representation on the stage of aa 
Ophelia or Miranda. But when years 
passed on, and she still continued the 
same “ character,” she strikes us with 
tbo same feeliugs that would be ex¬ 
cited by some actress who should 
grow so enamoured of her favourite 
part, 03 to go on Opheliaizing or Dcs- 
demonaing off the stage—sluging 
snatches of unchristian ballads, with 
the hair dishevelled, during prayers 
in chnrch; or perpetually smothering 
lierself with pillows on the drawing- 
room sofa, it* is as if (reneral Tom 
Thumb were to grow to a decent 
size, and still go on imitating Napo¬ 
leon, and insisting on people paying a 
shilling to sec his smallness. Bsttioa 
should have stopped l>cforc she grew 
womanly; for though we have not 
tlio least suspicion of l)or having had 
any meaning iu what she did—further 
than to show her cleverness—still, 
the attitudes that arc graceful and 
bofoming in a children’s dance, take a 
\OTy different expression in an Indian 
nnutrft. And therefore we return to 
our belief at the commencement of 
this paper, tfiat the “ child” of 
Goethe’s correspondence died, and 
was buried in a garden of rosea, in tbo 
year 1810—Z/c mt^rtuis nil nisi bontOt^ 
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KOIITE'S SPECIMENS OF THE BBlTlSa CBITICS. 

No. vni. 

SCPPLKMENT TO MacTlECXOE AND TBE DoNCIAD. 


Wmx, then, wo liavc once more-— 
to wit a mouth ago^D'hoelod round 
and enconntcre<l faco to our tH’o 
great mastei's, with whom we at first 
set ODt~-Jolin Dryden and AIe:tau- 
der Pope. Wc found them niidor a 
peculiar chararter, that of Avengers 
—to be imaged by the rythesin Quell¬ 
ing with his divine and igneous ar¬ 
rows the Python, foul imid-cngon- 
dered nionstW, hurtliMniig the earth 
and loatlicd by tlie light of he:n eii. 

Diydcn niid Pojh*! Father and 
son—master and scholar—founder 
and improver. Who can make np hi-^ 
Section, whic!» of thetw’o he pn lVr> ' 
—the free eoinpusition of Dryth n 
that streams on and on, full of vigour 
and splendour, of roa.*'(*u and wit, as 
if vei'sc were a mother tongue to him, 
or some special the iiniveisal 

Mother—or the perfected art of Pope ? 
Tour choice changos as your own 
bntnonr or the weathercock turns. If 
jolly Borca.s, the son of the clear .‘^k}', 
as Homta* calls him, career scattering 
the clouds, and stining up life over 
all the face of the waters, grown 
liotODS with exuberant power, you 
arc a Diy'dcnhc. Put if brightnc:^ 
and stiliocsB full together iqiou wood 
end valley, upon hill and lake, then 
the spirit of beauty possesses you, 
and you lean your oar towards Pope. 
For the spirit of l)oauty reigns in his 
mnsical style; and if he sting and 
kill, it4s with an'^ and a grace that 
goite win and mnn the lookers-on; 
Imd a persuades them that 

he is more cAiGemed about embalm¬ 
ing hie Ni^iins to a perennial polchrl- 
tnae after death, than intent npon ra- 
Tishing from them the breath of a 
ahorf-lived, esistencc. 

. Dmen to all power—and he knows 
it. He scan at ease—be sails at case 
Bwoofi at ease-^and he trusses 


at case. In his own verse, nut another 
approaches him for ^nergj' brouglit 
from faniiltor uses of expression. 
M'itness the hazardous but iniiul- 
fablu— 

''To 6Ie and polish God .\.Imightv's 
fool/’ 

and a hundred others. Shukspenre 
and Milton are now and then (/« 
hfanhn^ as Tweodie nsed to sny^ all* 
snrpa*5-in:r by such a happiness, lint 
Jlrvileu alone moves unfettered in the 
feticring coui'let—alone of those v !u> 
have submitted to the fellers. Vor 
tho.«' w1m» write disltelj.s, nniriingtliem 
into,one another, head over heels, till 
you do not know w here to lo(jk aftci 
the rhyme—tiiese donot w oar their fet¬ 
ters. fliul with an all-mastering giace 
dance to the chime, but they bn‘al; 
them and enp r about, the fragment^^ 
clanking dismally and strangely alvuut 
their heels. Turn from (he clnmsy 
clown.? to glorious John :—sinewy, 

Ut'xibie, well-knit, aglh\ stately-step- 
j)ing. giacefully-bctidiiig, stern, stai- 
warth—or .‘•itting his liorsc, “ erect 
and fair,*' in career, and cariying hi« 
steel-headed lance of tmo stuff, level 
and steady to its aim, and inipctuona 
n.s a thunderbolt. His strokes arc 
like the shots of that trcmcitdoos 
oixinaaoc^ 

" chain'd thunderbolts and hail 
Of iron globes 

That whom they hit none on tlicir feet 
might stand. 

Though stamhog else as rocks.” 

But wo arc forgetting onraclvcs^ 
Wc mn.st not run into elongated cri¬ 
ticism, however excellent, ia a Suf- 
rxEMENT—and therefore gladden yon 
all with a specimen—without note or 
comment—from tho second part of 
Absahm and AcHUophcL 


•i Hoegy fttosgh wHhout knowing how or 
Iftkde still a1»loi»a8riog kind of melody; 
ftMir*d boldly OB, alia dti]l*d through t]iidk.,aid thhb 
Ivoeghlieiise-and'nonseafo, never out nor lof ' "* 
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Frc^e from nMKml&g, wliethov f^ood or bad. 

And in one tvord, beroicaUj mad : 

Ho wa» toe warm on pickin^>M ork to dwell/ 

But fAq:otied hi» notions as they fell, 

And if they rhymed and ratUed, all was well. 

Spiteful he is not, though he wrote a satyr. 

For still there some Ihinkin;^ to ill nature : 

He needs no inure tlian birds and boasts to tUink, 

Ail his oreasions are tu eat and drink. 

If ho call ruj^ue and rascal from a pirrct. 

He means you no more mischief than a parrot: 

The words for frieml and Cue alike were made. 

To fetter them in %erse U all his trade. 

For ahnonds h<‘*ll erv whore lo Ids own mother : 

• ^ 

And cat) } oiin;' Abssiloat kint' Halids brother. 
l..et him be pallows-free by iny consent, 

And noihiu;; suITt r ^'mce he notiiin^ meant; 
nan«;in" sujijioses human sou! and reason. 

This animal's below cominittintr treason : 

Stiall he he ban;;’d who nerer eould rebel ? 

'J'liat’s a pref'frnu’nt for Achiloptu'I. 

in uther men may bi- a crime, 

Hut <Hjoht to pass for m* re instinct in him: 

Inilin'-t lie follow^ and no-further knows, 

Fj»r (o writ*' \erse with hiin is to tva4isprose. 

‘TiMTe pity treason at hi-* door to lay, 

^Vho make*' heaven's »;ate a loth to its uwu key ; 
i.et him rail on. U-t his imi'Ctive .Muse 
Have four and twenty Utf r.<» t^» ulnL^e. 

V'hich, if he jumble«- to on<> line of sen^e. 

Indict him of a capital olfenee, 
in fin’-works pive liini have to vint his spight. 

Those are the only «(>r]M-ots ht- can write ; 

U'he Indght «)f his ambition i->, we know. 

But to be master of a puppet-show. 

On that one stage his works may yel appear, 

And u mouth's Iwrvcst keeps him all tiie \(‘ar. 

Now stop your noso.s. rcatlers all and some. 

For here's a tun of midnipht-work to come, 

Op from a treason-tavern rovvlinp home, 

Hound as a plolK*, and liquor'd every clunk, 

GoiHlly ami great he .sails behind his link : 

\YiLh all Ibis biilk there's nothing lost in Og, 

For every inch that is not fool rogue: 

A monstrous mass of foul corrupted matter. 

As all the devils had spew'd to make the batter, 

When wine has given him courage to blaspheme, 
lie curres Ood, but God before curat him \ 

And, if man eould have reason, none has more. 

That made his pauneh so rich, and him so poor. 

wealda he w'os not trusted, for heaven knew 
What *twas of old to pamper up a Jew; 

To what would be on qunil and pheasant awell, 

That •v*n on tripe and carrion conld rebel ? 

But though heaven made him poor, with reverence speaking. 

He never was a poet of Ood*s making; 

Hie iDidwife Itud her hand dn his tyck skull, 

Mltb this pro|dietio bleating—Be thou dull: 

Brink, swear, and roar, forbear no lewd del^ht 
Fit for thy bulk, do any tldug but write: 

Thou art ri* loadng make, Kke tbon^tlcm men, 

ik strong natirily>~b«t for the pen r 
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Eat opium, minglo Arsenic in thy drink, 

Still tnou mayst five, avoiding pen and ink. 

I see, I see, counsel given in vwn. 

For Reason botoht ih rhyme will be ^y bane: 

. Rhyme is the rock on M'hlch tliou art to wroek, 

*TLs fatal to thy fame and to thy neck : 

Why should thy metre good Kiug 1>avid blast t 
A psalm of his will surely be tUy last. 

Dar'st thou presume in verse to meet thy foes, 

Thou whom the penny pamphlet fotlM in prose ? 
i)oeg, whom Ootl fur mankind's mirth has made, 

O‘cr-tops thy talent In thy very trade; ^ 

. Doog to thre, thy,painting8 arc so coarse, 

A poet it, though he's the poet’s horse. 

A double noose thou on thy neck dost pull 
For writing treason, and for writing dull j 
To dio for faction is a common evil, 

But to be hang’d for nonsense is the devil; 

Had thou the glories of thy king exprest. 

Thy praises liad been satyr at the best j 
But thou in clum-y verse, unlickt, unpointed. 

Hast shamefully defy'd the Lord's anointed : 

1 will not rake the dunghill for thy crimes. 

For who would read thy life that reaiU thy rhymes ? 

But of King Ihivid's foes l>c this the doom, 

May all be like the young imtn .Absalom ! 

And for my fotss, may this tliinr blessing be. 

To talk like Doeg, and to write like thee !" 


This is the nt plus ultra of personal 
satire. Tct there arc passapes of 
comparable cxcelleuec in the DunciaiL 
Aha! what have we here? A u»u- 
temptaous attack on I’oph by'—a 
Yankee-Cockney! What a crojs! 
JonK Kussell Lowlm. from M;vs- 
sachnsets thus magpiodikechattcreth 
^ at tho Nightingale. 

^ Philipr-^XoM talk about the golden 
age of Queen Aimc. it was a French 
pinchbeck age. 

John. —Stay, not so fast. I like the 
writers of that period, fur Ute transpa* 
rency of their style, and their freedom 
from affectation. If 1 may trust my 
understanding of your meaning, our 
modern vors'ificrs have only made the 
siayle dUcovarr. that an appearance of 
ADU^ty is the chc&pest ]>assport to 
retjpeet. But the cheapest which we pur- 
cliKW^with subservience U too dear. You 
yocraelfhare no such prejudice against 
the AogusUn age of English literature. 
1 biive caught you more than once with 
the Tatlvr in your hand, and have hoard 
you prairing l>rydeii’s prefaces. 

" PhUip.— Yon and 1 have rery dif- 
fereat notions of what poetry is, and of 
what its Oh^t should be. You may 
claim for F?pe the merit of an envious 
tpo, widcdi could tom the least scratch 
upon th# dhaiuotor of a IHood into a 
Mer, of A Bimble and adroit fancy, and 


of an oar so niggardly that it could 
afford but one invariable ensura to his 
vorse ; hut, when you call him poet, you 
inMiU the btiri<*d mi^esty of all earth's 
noblest and choicest spiritri. Nature 
should lead the true poet by the hand, 
and he has far better things to do than 
to busy liinisclf in counting the warts 
upon it, as Pope did. A cup of water 
from llippocreno, tasting, an it must, of 
innoernt pastoral rights and sounds, nf 
the bleat of lambs, of tho sbailows of 
Icav os and flowers that have leaned over 
it, nf the rosy hands of chHdren whose 
priv ilege it ever is to paddle in it, of 
the low w ords of lovers who have walk* 
ed by it.H ride in the moonlight, of the 
tears of the poor Hagan of the world 
who have drunk f^om it, would choke a 
satirist. His thoughts of the country 
must liave a savonr of Jack Ketch, and 
see no beauty but in a hemp 6eld. 
Poetry is something to make us wiser 
and better, by continually reveafing 
those types of beauty and tmth which 
Ood has set in all men's souls; not by 
picking out the peUy faolu of our 
neighbours to make a mock of. Shalt 
’that divine instinct, which has in all 
agM concerned itself only with what is 
boUost a^ fair^ in lifs and nature, 
degrade itself to go about seeking for 
the scabs and ulcers of the poMstl 
spirits, to grin orsr with a derision 
more hideous eventhan the pitiful quarry 
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it has moused at ? 
the 
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at? Asmodeus’s gift, of hi^wmeforccin it. The forms of speech 
j dwellings of bts neigh, ww in our Torsion of it will always im- 
boups at win, would Ik? the rarest outfit press the mind, cvCn if applied to an 
for a satirwt, bat it would be of no worth entirely dilfercnt subject, what else 
to a poot. To the satirist the mere out- can you bring forward ’ 
ward motives of life are enough. "Only the fact, that,by go- 
Vnnity, pride, avarice—these, and tho ing back to' the more natural style*of 
other external vices, arc the strings of the ElisabetUan writers, our ver»e has 
bis unmusical lyre. I5ut the poet need gained in harmony as well as stren'^th. 


unroofing 


only unroof his own heart. All that 
makes happiDl‘^s or misery under every 
roof of the wide world, whether of 
palac'o or hovel, U working ahso in that 
narrow yet boundless splierc. On that 
little stage tiio great drama of life is 
acted daily. Tliero the creation, the 
tem]>ting, and the full, may be seen 
auew. Ill 


No matter whether Pope is describing 
the cane of a fop, or the speech of a'd^ 
migod, the pause must always fall on 
the same syllabic, and the senso be chop¬ 
ped off by'^tho same rhyme. Achillte 
cannot gallop his horses round the walls 
of Tmy, with Hoetor dragging behind 
his chariot, except he keep time to tho 

J_ * 


that withdrawiiig-closef, immitigable seesaw of the couplet 
hulitmlo «his,,<.rs her secrets, aitd death jjaster Lotvcll gives tongue with a 
uncovers hts face. 1 here sorrow takes platiarism from Southey. InliisZiyi 
up her abode, to make ready a i.illow o, c„uper tl.at great writer .somewhat 
am a rctm.-p ace for he weary l.ead rasltly says, “ The age of Tope was 
of l», 0 , w hotn llte world easts out. To po?ts-but it was 

tin* poet nothing i> moan, but every at. • 11 \ ^ . «, 

thme on earth U a fitting .altar to the ?'’® .“g® of poetry.- M hat 

anpivme I.euniv. “ pardonable m Southey is knontable 

a But I am ■wandering. As for tl.e *" 'f f Amer.catt 

poet, of Queen Anne\ reign, it i, enough playllllly rating and COmplt- 

to prove what a kenuel standard of mfn'tng on having caught 

poetry was then established, that .Swift's him more th,in oncc with the Tawer m 
smuU'hy verses arc not even yet ex. his hand, and with having heard him 
eluded from the collectuuw. What dis- praisiiigDrydcu sprefaccs. W hatlibo* 
gustiug stutV, too, in Prior and Parnell I rality—nay,wliatimivcrsalityoftastcr 
Yet Swift, perhaps, wa.s the best writer Abs<dutoIy able, in the reaches of his 
of Kiiffluli whom that period produced, transatlantic soul, to relish Pryden'a 


Witness his prose. Pope tr<-ated the )>rcniccs! Hut in his appeal from 
English language as the imagc-iuaii lias Philip druuk tO Philip sober, Philip 
.served the bust of Sbakspeare yonder, cannot, crop'Sick, but nauseate the 
To rid it of some external soiU, he has thought of Popc being a poct. 
rubbed it dt)wi) till there hs no muscular The whole dialoguc^sonicwhat of 
expression left. It looks very much as the longest —tedious exceedingly— is 



good old mother’s milk of our tongue, agemcnt of a cambric handkerchief, 
loucannotgctastraigiiiforwardspoech You do not believe a word that 
out of him. A great deal of his poetry gavs, and feel all the while 

is so incased in verbiage, that it puts mo is’squeozlng out her tears as 

in mindof those important-looking pack- half-dr£ sponge.” Sr.jli U 

ageswhich boys are fond of sending to copious draughts 

their friends. We unfold envelope after Hippocronc which alter- 

.nvelope, .nd .t last find a eonple of , ^ 53 ^^ " coek-taU and mint- 
cherry-stonea But in Pope wo m.« the « ? j , Wcvcr, does not go 
laugh which m tho other case follows J ” . u Ka* PhJlin Hft 

the^utminationofthejoko. He make, the whole hog w th Philip. He 

Homer liep like tho friar In Cliancer, fTOCti hts cats 

and Aja* and Belinda talk eaactl, and brays thus— I do nol tA^O^ 
alike - y®** do Pope justice!' and toeo docs 

** .roAn.—^AVell, wo are not discussing Pope justice 
the meriU of Pope, but of the archaisms turn of Homer is as bad ^d canj^ i 
which have been introdneed into roo- admit! I ad HIT 1 lirnlv 

dern protry. What you say of the Bible you caunot deny tho merit ot uveiy 

Y0L. LYI11. XO. CCeUX. * ^ 
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aaid ingenions fancy to hts ^Rape of 
the Lock;’ nor of knowledge of life, 
and a certain polished classicalncss, 
to his epistles and satires. Ilia por¬ 
traits are like those of Copley, of tine 
gentlemen and ladies, whose silks 
and satins arc thtfbest part of them.” 
But poor, cautious, timid, triinniinpr, 
tum-abont John cannot so conciliate 
bully Philip, who sqiiabashcs at ouco 
both poet und critic. 

** Philip .—I cannot oilow the pnralU 1. 
Tn Copley's best piclurt-s, the drapery, 
though you may almost hear it rustle, is 
wholly a subordinate inatt(*r. \Vitnf'>R 
fome of those in our Cfllego-hall l.cre 
at Cambridge—tliat of Madam Koylston 
t*8pecially. I remember being once 
n.uch struck u tth the remark of a friend, 
M lio conrine.‘«l me of the fact, that t'oj*- 
ley aroided the painting of wig.^ uhen- 
evor ho could, thus getting a step nean r 
nature. Pope would have nl' tli 
promiuont ol. ect. 1 rrrai 
.■“Uy about the * Rape of th but 

this doe.s not prove that 
poet. Ifvouwishaui Ian 
fancy, look into the • Mids-umun-i 
Dream.’ I can all«)W thr*t V h: 
■written v.hat is entertaining, b'.t vuniy 
not poetical. Show me a line that nnik) s 
you lore God and your u< ighbi'ur hi- 1 - 
tcr, th.at inclines you to rr)<‘eknes>., elnt- 

rity, and forbearance, and 1 vill how 
you a hundred that make it fa>i»*r f4>p 
you to be the odiousrever-o' of ,dl these. 
In many n Pagan pfief th«»ro i.i more 
Christianity. No poet could write n 
■ Dunciad,’ or even read it. Vou have 
persuaded your<elf into thinking Pej»e a 
poc't, as, in looking for a long time ut a 
stick which we heltete to be an animal 
of tome kind, we fancy that it U stir¬ 
ring. ills letters are amusing, but do 
not increase one’s re.spect for him. AYhcn 
you ^eak of his being classical, I am 
aure that you jeat.” 

llic waves of Ac Atlantic have 
waited acorns dropped from the llri- 
tish oak to the Western shores, and a 
wide and strong grove Is growing ap 
there. We feci our kindred with 
the fcQow-bciogs of onr tongue, and 
rejoice witli a natural and keen In¬ 
terest in every thing trne, great, and 
good that is prodneed wirhin the 
States. Powers arc moving there, 
that msoTi that do, want mneh tem- 
but of which, when tempered, 
WO angsr high things. One such 


tempering is reverence of the past, 
and Pope is one of the groat names 
which Kugbind tenders to yuiing 
America. VVi* augur ill, and arc im- 
oa.«y for our cousins or uephews, 
when we see them giving themselves 
and Knowing lieiter than their 
betters, AVhal uni we to think, when, 
instead of the frc.-<li vigour which 
should rise on the soil of the self- 
goviTued, we find rcjx'tition, f«r the 
wofM*, of the fi5cbie.’*'t critici.'‘ni.'< 
which have di^giMcod sume of luir 
u\Mi weukliugs? This pre.'^umptuous 
youn:rling t.ilkh ter'bnic.dly. and doc.i 
not know uh.'.t he talking about. 
J'ope has 7iot but one invariubJe. 
c;e>ur.i to Jiis ver.se. He lot-' an 
f»rdiimry range of four phi'-cs for 
liis I O'lira, and ihcvsjriotj aiul iiiU'ic. 
which he numagi's to {.'ivc his mi-hc 
under that .<chcuK*. dictated by a 
M'li-'itivc cur, is truly wouib-rl'ul. 
’I’hal Pi>pc i< only j> ;uul can 

find nothing in himianity hut ius 
fmlts. intiriuities, and «lisgracc.s lo 
feed upon with delight, is a .shameful 
f.il-fhood. He is a> generous in 
prai-e as ho i*« galling in san'a*m; 
end il’c Voice of ('hristiau Kurr>pe Ini'' 
nronoam-cfl him .a moral ami rclighuis 
poet. It is rather straug>’to see the 
^tiekh r f*>r the be.Tuty ruul exaliatixn 
of pi'ctry, diligent in purifyingaud eu- 
noMiii;; the t.isje of Ids eountriinen, 
by raking in the <lirl fjrtlUgnstiiig ami 
l.ialh.'<onic iioagc**, to e\pre^s hi?! 
slamlerous cii.iruclcr of a writer, emi¬ 
nent among the l)cst for purity ami 
reliueirjcnt. We lake leavi; of Mr 
Low 1*11 with reiiurking, that hU 
nile< ted and hyjicrbolica] praisi'.s 

UeaiK'J on the (dd Kiiglish draiuatists 
arc as nauseous as any ignoraut ex¬ 
aggeration ran be, bombastically pro¬ 
truded on us at second-hAnd, fi'om an 
article in on old numl)cr of the /ic- 
trosftecfive llevieu\ from which mosk 
of the little lie knows is taken, and ia 
the taking, turned into, most moa- 
stroiifl nonsense. 

Friends of our soul I Permit nn^ 
now, in this our Supplement, to sug¬ 
gest to your recollection, that Satire 
j» public or private, PnWic satire is» 
' or w'ould be, authoritative, robed, 
magisterial censure. Private satire is 
private warfare—the worst plague of 
the state, and the overthrow of all 
right law. It ia wow. For when 
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baron boiloRcs boron, tiivro i.s liifrli 
ami am 

nrlii'VOil. IUji privnb* mj-Uci‘In 
i.-i a.' irii;- djiincs ufa U‘a* 

t.ib'i* v.’cm ann<‘(l v. iMi in- 

w^ird.-, to UUl n piitatjo: -!— 
i}ti‘ S-Ufiot for Sraiuliil turu'-d iui-« ;i 
ir.ii'ody. Vi’*' arc v >\y 

• r.H» vor.'.sl-'r-i. 'i'.. the 

i’li't.". In l.K* "’0 }or;:*\ve 

rv( ry thin/. ji aL:o. We F.iy 

tIuMi, apa I. tl'.u ;dt'K»ni;!t ibily ap- 
a|ip''intt 'I la ilii*; (’l:rir <*f Justii'C in 
vhuh v.»‘ sjiul ha\inr; oiir ty. < 

lil->e tliO ‘ 

jtai-..- i- '!*.•' r-.ntor i-fthi* hall, y« t 
rrr IwUk'-! an c-’h'ju an-l ua an- v.ia- 
iiT— .-'inj'.l!ai'jpl'jnL-. 

' liivi' hi'f’i —:«• taha 

l iih. ••'. I> n.' h'f II I-''viiia. ii, wo 
I'.-r-l !.• -1 hi',;L 

-la . li a.I>ryi{t a. ai'i I'oj.i' ha.e 
••• •.I!' I 1’ • i*.i <1 otjr ] ahiip lo 
« ar h m;i « Mjit*: i : nn \ h has 
•[ Lit • i-i ^i.v.jKirtijiI 
< tiMrJ. X..y. w • .i;-‘ * 1 . iy mii’-ii .ilVa'.iL 
il'as u'ri».*i *.4lI-riMl.;' j li ilil rialiati, 
Ai.' i "fill:'. lu. i I* 1 1 • ' 

lai" ti hrl;*-: far U"a.-‘,r.i.' i;p hi.-* v. 

full. :' a r»‘JaJK'hi.iy • V'lit tov.hu-li 

ihaiJ l L'.filial.it \< -aitl, K-nt a 
hflpii';:-’i-U']—titjv la *rt' (») x\< than 
a tr.j'hfu-n, -.ht-aivl hf in ilan^'-r«;:' 
iv.'slin^' iiilliO jmiLnnmfy of hi-, iainl»U-i 
:i Mn*t' If" nnic!i ta our rrli^li. 
A<vr ill/,- fmfCf —oiii'vl tin* I’leiuii 
a.;*lr--uonu'. by iho I’mtusy of hid 
]-alal»‘ bi'uitdu'il r;:t id' his i»"ral 
ilisrntifii —Anr <77/( stimr n7i man- 
4it rtut /m h ! 

Ibu loaviiiff tbe.«o iniaffinative 

lu ifrlii**. aiitl walkin*' uhiiifj the level 
aroniid of daily life, eoinnion sen^e. 
ami sniui crUicisni,'i\r yo on to assert 
fhnf private s.itire. lower than the 
liiphest, w IntoleraWe. 'fhe gramlcur 
of moral indijjnation in Juvenal, never 
18 alloKotlier ivithont a secret lukling 
of dLsqnietndc at the bottom of the 
breast. It map be tire Muse's legiti¬ 
mate and imposed oJHce to smite the 
oiTondinp' city; bnt it is never licr 
joyous task, ITio jmlge never gladly 
puts on dio black cap. The reality 
oppre.‘«scs «s—tro are sore ami sick in 
the very breatli of the contngi^, oven 
if wo escape imtaiated by it. The 
power of poetry poBscsscs os for the 
time, and >ve most submit. Perhaps 
it is right, if the Mosc be ft greftt 


mui/iatra vittp, that she should present 
life^ uuder all iu a.«pects, and school 
Uf' in all it-j di'jcipliiie.s 5 aiid the di¬ 
rect, I’pal, oflldit) ccn*urc of manners 
lusy be aiu'cc^saiy part of her call- 
iiiff. lint how (IHl'er.’iitly does the 
iiulhvctcA'iiHurc ain ctu-? 1 V Uidi>\»earc 
creating lago, ccii.-^uros wily, treiieh- 
iToU'', <‘jivioiii5, inalignanl, cold¬ 
blooded villmiy, n hf-ro and whciiso- 
IX or to be fouii<]. lie dfU'H not ii:^ 
the lu'uud upon tlio forehead of a time, 
or of j i*vot(*.'5.sion, or of a man. or of 
a xvoniau ; luit of a devil whtf i-* in- 
c.irn.itc ill excry time, who exercbe.s 
(‘vory in'ofe.'i'.ion, is an inmate, Ls the 
liuib'eimldcr rather, noxv in the 
steeled brt'ii'*f i-l’ a m.an, and noxv’ In 
xx Oman’s bo^oin. This ubi- 

fjuitoi!*? jm'Aljilify of tiu" Clarks nc- 
|•llrrilli—iho i'!noram'0 of llio. archer 
xxla-iv his glftrd arr«ixvxxill strike— 
etund Ir'S. ng"raiu!ine-i hi> person ami 
1: xxnrU. Ji do/-« not xv*‘aken ibe 

rxh'o Y. liieh t!i‘‘ poet i^ called njn-n 
t" render to hunmnitv, bv sluiwhig 
luni'-’U’tlie l"e of her f"'.'**. And xxe, 
ll*e spi af the drama—xvliat is 

that ^irangely balancx'd and Laniu-n- 
ized "f nnotiims, bv mean' of 

xxhiehx'/e at once loathe and eiidr.rc 
the poiVoU"U< eeiilidant of the XK-or? 
J'i\im till* depth.' of ihc heart abhor- 
linc tln‘ odion.s, exoerable man, xxliilsi 
onr famy hoxers, fa.scinated. about 
the marvellDn.s creation Yet w<* do 
not call t'liakspeun* here a .Satirist. 
The distiuction is brond. The Sati¬ 
rist is, in the ino.-^t confined, or in the 
mo.st coinprelicnifivo sense — rm- 

SOXAT., 

And noxr wc doubt not, readers 
behned, that while yon have been 
enjoying those our refiections on Sa¬ 
tire. yon may Ukcxvise have l>ccn 
dimly" foresmng the ptirpo.scd end 
toxvards which our drift is setting in, 
as on a stiimg tide. "Wc have bceu 
dealing xviih tir.st-raters. In them the 
pxiwer of the poetry recouciics us to 
the matter—mitigates the re]x«piancy 
otherwise ready to w ait, iu a weli-con- 
stituted mind, upon aserics of thoughts 
and Images which studiously perse¬ 
vere ia venting the passions of hate 
and scorn. The curse of tU 3 ¥itse on 
all middling poets— and uiwu Par- 
nauus one is tempted to ascribe to 
tite muddle some of the mouataiD, all 
thoso who do not tiaster about one of 
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the stimniits—the common corse 
seems to fall with tenfold violence 
upon the middling Satirist. Tlic great 
poet bos authority, magistcry, inas- 
terdom, seated in his high spirit; and 
when he chooses to ]uit forth his 
power, we bow before him, or stoop 
our heads from the descending bolt. 
But if one not thus privileged leap 
uncalled into the awful throne, to hurl 
self-dictated judgments, this arrogant 
usurpation of supremacy justly offends 
and revolts us. For he who censures 
the age, or any notable division of eoii- 
tcinporarj’ society, in vt*rse, docs in fact 
arrogate "to liimsolf an nnappcalabic 
superiority, lie speaks, or affects 
to speak, muso^inspired, as a prophet, 
oracularly. He does not enquire, he 
thunders. Now, the thunder of a 
scold is any thing but agreeable—and 
we exclaim— 

** Demons ! qui nimhos et non imitaVde 
fulmcn 

.^e et coniipedum cursu slmuUrat 
equoruro.'* 

Poets are the givers of renown. 
Their word is fame. But fame is 
good and ill; and tliereforc they speak 
Kulogy and Satire. They arc the 
tougiies of the world. The music of 
verse makes way for Lear’s words to 
all onr hearts. It makes way for the 
Satirist’s to the heart, w here they are 
to be mortal. If mankind justly 
moved condemu, the Poet will find 
voice for that condemnation. Wo 
be to those who by goading provoke 
him, who is the organ of the universal 
voice, to visit his own wrong, to wreak 
his own vengeance on their heads! 
The wTong, the wrath is private; but 
the voice retains Its universality, and 
they are withered as If by the blast of 
tbe general bate or scorn— 

He was not fur on age, but for all 
time,” 

said one poet of another. Tliero arc 
two ways of belonging to one's age. 
You are bora of it—you die with it. 
Johnson dischums for Shakspoare the 
co-etaneonsness by birth and bydeatli. 
He is the son of all time; and the in¬ 
heritor of all time. Hia mind is the 
mind of ages deceased, and of ages 
unborn; and bis writings remain to 
■«ach succeeding generation, as fresh 
ts If it had witnessed their springing 
into existence* They take no date. 


Something of this Is common to all 
essential poetry— 

** Vivuntquc commissi calores 

JEoliac hdibus purllic.” 

n»e loves of Sappho Urr. They have 
not passed away. U’hcy m e immor¬ 
tally. Therefore the Poet, as wc said, 
is the giver of fame, llis praise—his 
scont—lives for ever. 

All who arc w'ortliy to read Us 
know how well the. rude primeval 
jiooide comprtbended tlic n urU» of the 
j>oct. The song rang to the borders of 
the band or of the name, and that uas 
gioiy or iginmiiny alive in every lieart. 
Honour given by the pOi‘t was then 
a substantial poss{*s>{on; to be dis¬ 
graced by llis biting vituperation was 
like the iiitliction of a legal puni-'h- 
ment. The v hole condition of things 
—men's minds and their outward re- 
latiuns—corre.spoudcd to that whieli 
scorns now to us an extraordinary 
procedure—that of constituting the 
poet, lu virtue of that name, a state 
funetiouary, holding office, rank, and 
jiow'cr. Now', the poet is but a sell- 
coiistitnted Censor, lie holds office 
from the Muse only; or npon occa¬ 
sion from the mighty motiicr, Duliios-. 
The LaureaMiip U the only office in 
the State of Poetry that is in tin* 
Queen’s gift; and that, thanks to her 
benignity and the good sense of tin* 
nincteeutU conturv', ha.s become a si¬ 
necure confciTed dii an Kmcritus. 

Hollo! my fancy, whether dost thou 
roam ? ” 

Nay, she is not roaming at all—for 
we have been all along steering in the 
wind’s eye right to a given point. We 
come now to say a few words oC 
CH.vnz.E8 CHunciiiLt.. 

Of him it was said by one greater 
far, that he blazed tbe meteor of a 
season.” For four years—during life— 
his popularity—in London and tbe 
suburbs—was prodi^igps: for forty-— 
andihat is a long time arter death— 
he was a choice dassic in the libraries 
of aging or aged men of wit upon 
town: and now', that nearly a century 
has elapsed since he '^from bis horrid 
hair shook pestilence and war ” o’er 
slaves and Scotsmen, tools and ty¬ 
rants, peers, poetasters, priests, pimps, 
and players, hia name is still some¬ 
thing more than a mere dissyllable, 
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and si‘<*uiR the shadow of the sound 
that Mother J)ulHess was wont to 
whisper in licr children's ears when 
tVettiiij; wakofully on her neglected 
hroasts. The Satirist, of all poets, 
t-alU tin? einiuiry of the Avorld upon 
himself. 'Phe Censor of inauaers 
sliould in his own he iricproacliablo. 
'I'iie satirist of a nation should feel 
that in that nvpect in which lie ceu- 
>ui'e> he is whole and sound ; that in 
a.'sniling others he stands upon a rock \ 
tlmt his arrows cannot l)y a light 
^l;iuing (-f the wind return to hi> own 
It was not so w ith Churchill, 
lint he had his virtues—and he died 
toiiiig. 

•‘idle to thf lutt (hJuf’J!! lierc 
Churehill lie.s.*’ 

Jt not of hi' life hnt his writings 
we purpo.se t<» s]K‘ak. It is not to he 
tlanight tlmt his reputation at the 
time, and amoie^ pome high critics 
Muce. eoidd In* grotmilless. Tiiere i^ 

:jii air of power in Ids way of attack¬ 
ing any and every suhjeet. Ih* goes 
to work without einhnrras'inent. with 
>pinf and ease, and is presently in Ids 
m.ilter. or hi sumo matter, rarely in¬ 
ane. It is a part, and a high parr of 
geniu**. to design ; hut he was desti¬ 
tute of in^ent^on. 'J'he ,H*lf-duhhe<l 
«hampion of liberty and letters, he 
liihours o.-;tentiitlonsly and energeti- 
eall\ in that vocation 5 and in the 
ndtfsl of tuuniltnous applause, ringing 
round a career of almost imiiiterrupt- 
ed success, he seldom or never seems 
jiwari- that the duties he had engaged 
Jiimself to i»erforin—to his country 
and his kind—were far heyond his 
endowments—above his conception. 
JIls knowledge either of lK)ok8 ornnm 
was nafrow and superlicial. In no 
sense had he ever been a student. 
Ilis best tlioughts are all essentially 
<‘uiiiinon-place; but, in uttering them, 
llicrc is almost ahvaya a defemiineil 
plainness of woi*d.'«, a free step in 
verse, a cert Jin boldness and skill in 
evading tlic trammel of the rhyme, 
deserving high praise; while often, as 
if spuming the style which yet docs 
not desert him, he wears it clinging 
abont him with a sort of disregarded 
gi*acc. 

The nosciad—The Apology—Night 
— The Prophecy of Famine —An 
Epistle to William Hogarth —The 


Duellist—Gotham — The Author— 
The Conference — The Ghost — The 
Candidate—^Thcrarewell—^TheTimes 
—The Journey—Fragment of a Dedi¬ 
cation—such is the ih^t of Worhs^ 
whereof all England rung from side 
to side—during the few' noL^y years 
he vapoured—as in the form of shU- 
liiig or half-crown pamphlets they 
frighted the Town from its jiropriety, 
and gave monthly or quarterly as.^u- 
raucc to a great people that they 
pos.scssed a great living Poet, worthy 
of being numbered with ihcir mightiest 
dead. 

He began with the riay-hou^e. 

The theatre! Satire belongs to tlio 
d.i}-, and the tlieatre belongs to the 
day. They seem w ell met. The spi¬ 
rit of botli is the same—intense po- 
jiularity. Actors arc human beings 
placed in an exlvaordinary relation to 
other human b«‘ings: public charac¬ 
ters ; but hvought the nearer to u* by 
being so—tin* good ones intimate with 
our bo.^ouis, dejir as friends. 'Their 
Iier.<on<, features, look, gait, gesture, 
familiar to our thoughts, viviillj- en¬ 
graven. They address themselve? to 
c\ cry one of ua personally, in tones 
that thrill and chill, or that convulse 
us with raerriincut—and all for plea¬ 
sure ! They a^k our sympathy, bnt 
they task it not. No burthen of dis 
tress that tliey may lay upon us do 
we desire to rid oil' onr hearts. We 
only e.all for more, more ! 'Jliey stir 
up the soul within u.r, as nothing else 
ill which, personally, we arc quite un- 
concernod, does. Therefore the praise 
or sarcasm that visit.*? them, comes 
home to the privacy of our own feel¬ 
ings. Dcsides, they belong to the 
sciw ICC of the Muse ; and so the other 
sen ant of the Muse, the Satirist, as 
the superintendent of the household, 
may reasonably reprehend or com¬ 
mend them. Fmahor, they oft'er 
themselves to favour and to disfa¬ 
vour, to praise, to dispraise; to the ap¬ 
plauding hands or to the exploding 
hisses of the public. There Is, then, 
an attraction of fame-bestowing verse 
tow'ards the stage. And yet does It 
not ecem a pity that the unfortunate 
bad actors should bide the pelting 
of this pitiless storm,” over and above 
that of others they are liable to be 
assailed with? nhat great-minded 




SotirUt could stop down a play>bill 
from the first rauk of pcHbrmci's to 
the second and the tliird—himting 
out TuUerablc mediocrities>--drap:^dit^' 
away the culprits of the sta"i* to iJa- 
gellatlou and the pillory V ^ay then, 
at ouee, that the Suth•i^t i& not great- 
muidod, and his os are not pure 
desires for tlie «renernl iK^nefit. lie is 
l»y the gh'r of nature wUty, and rather 
Ul“U;tt\ired. Jlc verv nitieh enjovs his 
own wit, and he hopes that you Imve 
fim eiiougii in you to enjoy hi.*- jests, 
and so he breaks them, 'i iri: Uosn.Mi 
i'^, ve b'li.-ve, i*y iVr the b.-.-t of 
C’liurchiir'oorfi>nnaiK-e'; very c!e\ er, 
i.iileed, ami eliaractesl-rie: at the 
head of all theatiie.il eriliei'iu iu 


What is the drift, scope, and unity of 
the poem? (TOtlmiii is not, and h), 
Knglaud. li is not Knglund, fur he 
tells \i» In the poem that Ik* is born in 
Kngl.ind, and that he is not born in 
(iolitam ; bejyides wlueli, he e:\pn*.ssly* 
djstiiigUL‘'hes the two etiuiurie.s by ad- 
nomisliiug tltc (itithamites to srarcli 
'* ICngland's fair roeords," for tlie 
sake, of imbibing a dne* Jiatred for the 
Jb>U'>e »»!'St!‘.art. Jt i.- IbtglaiuU for 
it is uu island wlneli “ I-'ivevlumVjiile, 
by aiieient uisdoiu raiM-d, nih»rn<,‘* 
makhig it great and glorious, h-ared 
u'Tonil and haj.py at home. h«*omv 
Irom foiviMir ti.iml. Morel^^or. her 
iiierehaiit'' .nv prine-- j. 'I'h * e-.uidu- 
'iosi i.H, tiau (iojhsaa i- lin^rl.md li«*r- 


verse; \et an aeliii‘\omont. in «i>iri 
of the talent ami ingeiuiiiy ii di^jdaw, 
nor now peru<al>l“ ^\i^holll an aeet m- 
panying feeling akin to eoniempi. 

••('fOTJiAM” is au iiTe.Miiar, poeti¬ 
cal whim, of whieh it U eader to de- 
fceribe the proecdinv iluut i" assign 
the reasonable purj)i*S’. (to;Ji.iin it • 
•Self i'* a country unknonn to our 
geographer.', wlnVIi t’.'i.irt, hill lt:i' di'- 
covered, and ofubieli, in righ; of in it 
uiscuverv. he assmn**' l:r,' Miven l mtv 
under his own iiuiii*,gui*‘'‘d n.nne. King 
Ckurehiil. -\fn*r ''jiiritcoUy nn*al::n- 
iug the exercise in the real v,4. {.1 of 
that right )«y nhjih he j-nh-' in hi> 
imaginary kingd' *in—a rigiii ix iiicfi 
e«tnbli’'he' tin* civili'ed hi the l.nid-! 
of the eii'hned or exjMlii.ded uneivi- 
Used, h'! sjieijfls the re*t of hi> first 
canto ill smnmoning nil creatiin s, ra¬ 
tional and iiTational. to join the 
liapjiv (fOtliainite.s in tlie univer.sal 
choral celebration of In'; tnonnting 
the ihrom*. '{'in; second canni, for 
some two Imndred vor.se.s, in.'-ists 
upon the necessity of marrying Seii?<* 
with Art, to produc'; good writing, and 
liClniing with Humanity', to produce 
inseful writing; and tiicn timi.s ofi* 
bitterly to characterise the reign.^ in 
aucewsion of the Stuavt-s, i>y way of 
warning to liis agaitmi 

the temptation to admit a vagrant 
Stuart for tlieir king. 'J'he tidi'd 
canto delivers the rnles by' which he, 
King Chnrchill, wIjo purpt)sc.s Ixfiug 
the father of his people, designs to 
govern his own reign. That is all. 
What and where is Gotham ? '\^'hRt 
is tbo meaning of tliis royalty with 
wbi^ the poet invests himsclfV 


S'lr, poelie.iHx ill .Idcniifii-fl by.) \eiy 

lliiu and ti.iU'ii.iniu xh'guise. 'flu* 

.'OVenig5d_\ of King rhurdull. if It 

nu.ui any thing cnii.il le i-f In-imr -.aid 

in r.i5._. 'had"u (he iudi:enc'» 

and .'I'Ubiailx >^1111*11 :< 1.* niiiid, 

a^'isnung t** it'ili’.in inbnn / .lii i.> 

a'f.’lidi'ii' ' . i.-lie' .1'. 1 l,op.‘ , (n po.-,- 

ovej' the •• «‘l‘ ii- oxxii 

p.iiiou ; and till- m iv bo 

■ ii’i"’l!sred in a uiit-r uiio prmci- 

I'Ulh di-dii'.ile hiiiT!i ti> i!;i ih.un- 
• « 

pi ru'hip n{ piiluh d priuiiplr-, Tii • 
n;!”-'. in Ih*' T'nrd lii-*’.. lor tl.<> cmi- 
<ln<'{ oi u pijnee, afil-rd ihe ojipoi- 
iniiitx' i‘i’de'cribi»g llie iiieji of a j>u- 
trl »t King, of een-iirlir: tiiai uhieh is 
ii.'iuully d m-;nhei>cK to tlie'e rule-;; 
mill, nl the Miiiu' ti’u*'. ilit-y m ijuir*' 
s-mi-liiliig x*r a peculijt* in •miing. if 
tis.'y an to be eon»iriie*l a* a 'whenn; 
oI rigiit )»oi;;kMl thjnlviiig--the isilelli- 
gcaee ul the gi iier.d xx e!:are >» lech i.s 
•ihllgatory e*-ie.i the nd'-r be¬ 

ing Ci|uuil;« u))»n the }>oliticul 
teai.hfj-. If this kind of th-liberale, 
ollegormal d'.*si;4n may be nieidlully 
supposed, llie wihl self-injaMiuaiiou, 
ami apjiarentiy tlownrlght noiwn.se 
of the I'uok, imu' protend a 

jnilliiUioii of it.s glaring vanity' ami 
alKurdity; since the Wissfiil reign of 
King (Umndiill over Gotham, wiiicli 
is (.'.tolled very mu<di like the ‘‘flovU 
increuiiT.tuin,*’ in Virgil's J'otirlh 
i'^clogue, thiw comes to moan, when 
trausl.itcd into the language of nicu, 
the reign in Kngland of tlio opUiioua 
for which Clmrcliill battles in rhyme. 
Or, this may be too much attribution 
of {ilan to a caprice that meant little 
or nothing. 'Bic first book wa.s pub- 
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Iwbcd by itself, anti may bavc uiiucd 
at stMQetliinf^ to ^\Iiit h th<* imtiior 
found that he could not give shape 
and ^•on^ist(•ncy. Yet (^owpi-r de- 
< tares (Jotiuiin to be a uoblu and beau¬ 
tiful poem. 

'J’lii: Ai tiiok n>i;;lit alnmst seem 
intended hjr a sfMpiel lo MacFIeeuoc 
and the Dnnciad. K«>t lljnt it as- 
.'Uincs, UU*‘ them, a fanciful vehicle 
l*»r the hut ii nmh'rtal.e'' the 

lathing of pece.int aulhors, luid iv- 
c.igni'-e-4 I>ri.xi>M as an ontliroued 
]>o\vcr to whose enijiiiv t)ie nritiT is 
lio'Tih*: nud>t)ii'r(’ in* ad>t-rib lo liis 
own rariy life, and chiical dcsliiiu- 
lioii, lie mciitioii- hcv a-* tin' p irriiiii' 2 s 
n)><>u nis iin'iii}- nan r(‘i:<-a !• 

iiis Itiliii'r p}\ii'i’nicnt. 

*• ]»ut now, wlu'ii Dnljji •.% rears aloft in 
Ihion.-. 

AVIm'H |or,n> Nas-<;d>« her with- 
; 

\\ Ill'll \v U, ..I'hu'cil h% lhi%\. I till 
.is’.d",' 

And ht-i-b Ii u'4»«-s witli iijniirajiee jo 
Pi ith', 

llrediolhf <-hurrlj, and for the fr'wvn 
ilecried, 

lire it v.M> known that 1 slieuhl I- am to 

reuil; 

'fhon^h that was fur m% liieiuls, 

wilO k(l(‘W 

1' hat iniylil v l>ulnes.'. of euu'd do. 


Never design’ll me fora working priest, 
JUut ho]iod 1 should have been a dean at 
leasts" ^c. 

The writers more formally and re¬ 
gularly attacked, are Suudlctt, Mur- 
]*hy, Shebbeare, Outline, and one 
Kidgell, who coulrived to cam ftliame, 
ill ('Xjiosiiig to shame the printed but 
mipnhli<hcd ohsiX^uity aud blasphcitiy 
of Wilki's. Juhnsoit gets a gooil word 
as a fetate-jicusioiier, Francis, the 
translator of IJoraee, for dnJness 
ajipurently, and Mason, and e\eu 
(inic, nro signali;?ed, ^-n /iftsifnai, 
a> arlificial riiyinesters! ’J'he general 
tenor ol’ tlie poem eoinpiains that ia 
tle'se days true learning, genius, and 
lilt' honesty of anlIioi>Iiip are of no 
a'eounr: whilst the jiuliiical protli- 
g.iey of the pen ensures favour and 
pay. The Inmdivd Une.s forcibly 
c\j»rcss the inspiring iivlignatiou pro¬ 
pel ti» the anil feonic ‘»f iliem 

are .-liil ocLMsioiially quoted; but how 
iiH Ti'ir all t'l corre'ponding -tr.iius in 
J)r\den aud Pope! TheyAvere poets 
indeed—he w a« not a ])oot. lie li.is 
not laiicy or iiuagiuatloii—tliey hud 
both—they were I’oii'Uimnate masters 
inllniriut . he was but a bold bungler 
alter all. in )irin>t, take the best i^us- 
bag** in TTih Aumon. 


“ K thii (> ib'svUi li* think !—lids, thi* land 
ln'io inenl and r< w.'iril went hand in lianil ? 

AVhere licroe>. iairent-like, tiie poet Aiew’d, 

3>_\ whom lhe\ ^a'v their glorion-, deeds lem-Av’d ? 

here jioet', true to Ijonour, tuiu-d tlieir lays, 

And l*y tlu-ir patron', .-.anetitied iheir praise : 

K this the land where, on our Spenser's longitc, 
FnaniourM of hi" Aoii'c, l)e.MTi]ition hung i 
A\ here .lon-eij rigid (iruvit\ beguiled, 

WJiile Henson through her erilie fenee-* smiled ? 

^Vhe^e Is.atnre lisiteniug stood AAifdst Shak.spearc play’d, 
.‘Vnd wonder'd at the work herself had inane 'i 
Js tilts the land \vheri\ mindful of her chnrgi*. 

And ofiifso l>igh, fair i-'ieedem Avalk’d at largo i 
^Vhepe, iinding in our laws a <»uro dt.fenec, 

Shu inoekM at all reslriiints, but those of sense ? 

Where, Health and Honour trooping by her side^ 

She spreads her sucred empire far ond wide; 

Pointed the way, AHliction tu beguile. 

And bade the fuun of Sorrow' wear a stnile— 

Hade those who dare oIk\v the generous call 
Knjoy her blessings, which («od meant for all I 
Is tUs the land where, in some tyrant's reign. 

When a weak, wicked, ministenal trmo» 

The tools of power, tho slaves of interest, plann’d 
Their country’s ruin, and with bribes unmaim'd 
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Those ^'retehes^ who onlain'd ia riTcdom's causo> 

Cave op our libcrti«'S> aiul sold our law's ; 

When I’owcr wjls taught by Meanness whore to go, 

Nor dared to love the >irtue of a foe; 

When, Uhe a lep'rous plague, from the foul head 
To the foul heart her sores rorruption t.pread. 

Her iron arm when ste:n Oppression rear'd. 

And Virtue, from her broad (lase shaken, fear’d 
The scourge of VU-c ; when, impotent und vain, 
l*oor Freedom bow'M the neck lo Slavery’s ehaui ? 

Is this the land, where, in those worst of times. 

The hardy poet raised liis honest rhymes 
To dread rebuke, and hade (.k ntrolmeut speak 
In guilty bluslx's un the vilinin's eheek; 

Bade l*»»wer turn p:de. kept niighly rogue.? in awe. 

And made them fear the Muse, who fiar'd not law t 
“ Jlow do ) laugln wlien men of narrow souls, 

Whom folly guides, and prejudice eontroK • 

Who, one dull drow<y track of business ircid, 

Worship tiictr Mammon, and negli«.t their God; 

Who, broatliing bv one niustv iot of rules, 

Dote from their birth, at>tl aie b\ svstem fool>: 

• • * 

Who, Term'd t<* dulness from tliur ?ery veuth, 

IA*s of the day pr»'fer to (’J*i?pi l.truth ; 

Pick up their little ktiowledge fn>m lleviews, 

And lay out all their stock »»f faith in news ; 

How do I laugh, wlion ertaliiri-s ferm'tl like the^v, 
tVhom ^?e^l^nn scorns, and J rhould blush to phase, 

Btiil at all Hlieral arts, deem terse a nrim<', 

And hohl not truth as truth, if lolJ in rhyme ? “ 


These arc comnie.ntlable ■\t‘rsc.s, but 
ther arc not the ver.*»es of n true j-oet. 
For instance, wben he will praUo the 
greatest jKKds— 

*' Is this the land, whore, on our Spen¬ 
ser's for»//Mc, 

Tnamour'd of his voice, Description 
hung *’— 

the intention is good, and there is 
jsome love in the singling out of the 
name; but Doscrijition is alntost the 
lowest, not tlie hig!je.st praise of Spt'ii- 
sci*. The language too is mean and 
trite, not that of one who is “ injfant’- 
mntufi df/iort' of the sacred poet whom 
he j»rai.scs. How UitVereutly does 
Lucrctitis praise Kpiciirns 1 The 
words blnze as be names him. Ifow 
differently does I’opc or Gray praise 
Dryden! Even in Churebiirs few 
words there is the awkw’ard and 
heavy tautology—tongue and voire. 
It is more like the tribute of duty 
tlum sensibility. Tlic well-known 
disUeb on Shakspcarc is rather good 
—it utters with a vigorous turn the 
rcneral sentiment, the nation’s won- 
W of Its own idol. Bn( compare 
Qnjf who also brings Nature and 


Shak-*]u.‘are logetln r; (-r ^cc him 
^J*(•akhJg i'f JJryden <>r Milton, and 
ytm see Iiow* a j«n‘t .«p«'aksof a poet— 
thrilled with recollection!*—reilecliiig, 
not merely comnienioniting,the powtt. 
Indeed, we di-fign to ha\c a few (per- 
bajj'j twenty) jntide.'« entiih d Duets 
Ml J’oets—ill which we collect 
clnoiiologically ihepniisos of the bro- 
tlierhood by the brotherhood. la the 
mean time wt* do believe that the tine 
main thing which you miss in Cliurelull 
is tiiu true poetical tonrh atid temixir 
of the spirit, lio Is, as far as he .suc¬ 
ceeds, a sort of inferior Junius in verso 
—shiewy, keen—with a good, ready 
use of .strong, plain ICnglish ; but he 
has no rapture. His bre is volcanic, 
not solar. Yet no light praise It is, 
that he rejects frivolous ornament, 
and trusts to the strength of tho 
thought, and of the good or ill within, 
lint besides the disparity^which is 
great—of strength, of intellectual 
rank—this draws an insuiierablc dif¬ 
ference 111 kind bctw’cen him and Tope 
or Dryden, that they arc essentially 
iKiets. The ^ftofsong is on their lips. 
If they turn Satirists, they bring tho 
power to another than ita wonted and 
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native vocation. But Cburcliill ob 
laii».s the power only in satirizing. 
As lago Bays--^ 

« For 1 am nothing if not critical.” 

Is thi.'^ merely a repetition (»f Jnve- 
nars “ fui'ii imlitjuftt"* vcrsun^'' reu- 
tlered in lU’Orie, “’indignaliou makes 
nte a poet,” who am not a poet by 
nature? lu the first placct .ru>4inal 
prodigi'iu.^ly tiMiiM'cu<ls (’liurchill iu 
intelleeiuul .“tnmgth; and in the .se¬ 
cond, Juvenal has fur more of (*ssen- 
tiai p(*etrv» although hidden in just 
^itupel•alib^^ and in the impo.^ed 
>\oiidliness of his matter. But nc 
must pull iijh 

'J’lie ^o-called Ki’ISTle jt> IIo- 
«;.\UTit” is, after the wout of Clmreh- 
ill, a shain lC'.s niidige.-tod perform¬ 
ance. It i'^ nothing in the likeness of 
an epi'tle; but for three liundred lines 
a wamhring, himhering rli:ip'*(«iy. 
addrc'-'-eil l‘> n''l)'nly, >\h’Hh, alter 
abusing right ami lelt, stiddenly turns 
to Hogarth, whom it intrutbices by 


summoDiDg him to stand forth at the 
bar in the Court of Conscience, an ex¬ 
emplar of iniquities worse than could 
have been believed of humanity, were 
he not there to sustain the character, 
and authenticate the rightful delinea¬ 
tion. Theucefonvards obstreperously 
railing on, overwhelming the great 
painter with exaggerated reproaches 
for envy that persecuted all wonh, 
for untired self-laudation, for painting 
ids unfortunate Sujkntv^hi; and oli! 
shame of song! for the advancing in- 
finnitie? of old- age. The merits of 
Ilogartit, as a master of comic paint¬ 
ing, arc acknowledged in lines that 
have been often quoted, and are of 
very moderate merit—not w’orth a 
rush. “ The description of his age 
and infirmities,” a.s Garrick said at 
the time, “ is too shocking and bar¬ 
barous." It nauseates the sold; and 
unmask.« iu the Satirist the rancorous 
and malignant hostility which as- 
>iinu‘S tht‘ 
dignatiou. 


“ Hogarth! stand forth.—Nay, hang not thus aloof— 
Now, Candor \ non iliou shall roceivo such proof, 

Sueh damning proof, that henceforth thou shalt fear 
Tu lax ni> wrath, and own my conduct clear— 

Hogarth !* stand forlli— F dare thee to be trj'd 
In that great court wh< re Conscienep must preside ; 

At that most solemn bar hold up thy hand; 

Think before whom, on what account, you stand— 
Speak, hut consider well—from first to last 
Reucw thy life, weigh evVy action past— 

Nav, vott sl)all have no reason to complain— 

Taico longer time, and vi<*w them oVr again— 

Camst thou remember fri>m thy oarlie.st youtli, 

And, as thy God must judge thee, speak the truth ; 

A single iuslance where, self laid aside. 

And justice taking place of fi*ar and pride, 

Thou with an equal eye did'st genius view, 

And give to merit what was merit s due ? 

Genius and merit are n sure otfence. 

And thy soul sickens at the name of sense. 

Is any one so foolish to sueeecd ? 

On Envy’s altar he is doom’d to bleed; 

Hogarth, a guilty pleasure in his eyes. 

The place of executioner supplies: 

Seo how he glotes, enjoys the sacred feast, 

And proves himself by cruelty a priest. 

** Whilst the weak artist, to thy whims a slave. 

Would bury all those pow’rs which Nature gave; 

Would BU^er black concealment to obscure 
Those rays thy jealousy could not endure; 

To feed thy vanity would rust unknown, 

And to secure thy credit blast his own. 

In Hogarth be was sure to find a friend 
H® could not fear, and therefore might commend: 
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But when lus spirit^ rous'd by honest shame. 

Shook off that lethargy, and soar'd to fame ; 

'U’hen, with tho pride of man, resolv'd and strong,^ 

He soorn'd those fours which did his honour wrong, 
Aud, on himself determin'd to rely, 

Brought forth his Ud>ours to the public eye, 

No friend in thee could such a rebel kuow; 

He had dosort, nod ilogurth w’ns his foe. 

Souls of a tim’rous cast, of petty iianio 
In Bnvy's court, nut yet ijuite denil to shame. 

May some remorse, some qualms of conscience feel. 

And suffer honour to abate their xcal; 

^ But tho man truly and completely great 
Allows no rule of action but his hate; 

Thro' ev'ry bar ho bravely breaks his way. 

Passion his principle, and parts his ])rey. 

Mediums in vice and virtue speak a mind 
IVitliiu the pale of temperance I'onKn'd; 

The daring spirit scorns her narrow Kohumes, 

And, good or bad. is aluajs in extremes. 

“ Man's practice duly weigli'd, thru* 'ry ago 
On the sanu- }ilau hath Knv\ feraiM her rage, 

'Uaiast ^^ilOIU fortune hath otir rivals made. 

In way oI‘ science and in way of tratlc : 

Stung Vk ith mean jealousy she ai nia her spite, 

First works. t!i«n vit-w , their ruiii with delight. 

Our Hogarth here a graml improper shines, 

And hoidy on the genVal plan ^el■|ne^: 

He like liimsclf ii'erleaps the s'^r^ih- bnuud ; 

M'orth is h)s mark. A%here\er worth in found; 

Should painters uni\ his ^u t wrath sulhce i 
Genius in ev'ry walk is lawful prixe : 

'Tis a gross i*>sult to hi'* o'crgrowii state; 
llis love to merit to I'et-l his hale. 

“ M'hen 'Vilkes, our cmniLryman, niir common friend. 
Arose, his king, his emuitr}*, to ih-leiui; 

W’iien tools ol‘ pow'r he bar'd to jiuhlic vii'W, 

And from llitlr liolos tho sneaking <-o\iurds drew; 

"When Rancour fiiund it fur bejomi h<‘r reach 
Tu soil his honour and in-, truth iinjieach ; 

What could iiuiuce liiee, at a tinu- and pluco 
Where manly foot, had l»ln.*.h'd to •-hoiv tin-ir face, 

To make that eiVorl which must damn thv name. 

And .sink tlu'e doiqi, deep, in th> grave with shamo ? 

1)1(1 virtue move thee ? Ko ; ‘twus pi uh‘, rank pride, 
And if thou bad'st not done it tliou liad’st dt’d. 

Malice, (who, disappointed of her end, 

M'hether to work the bane of foe or friend, 

Pr(*ys on berself, and driven to the stake. 

Gives virtue that revenge she scorns to tak(*,) 

Had kill’d thee, tott'ring on life's utmost verge, 

}lad Wilkes and Liberty escap'd thy scourge. 

** When that Great Charter, which our fathorg bought 
With their best blood, was into question brought; 

When, big with ruin, o'er each English head 
Vilo slav’ry hung suspended by a thread; 

When Liberty, all trembling and aghu.st. 

Fear’d for the future, knowing what was past; 

When ev'ry breast was cluH’d with deep despair. 

Till reason pointed out that Prutt was there; 

Lurking most ruffian-like behind a screen. 

So plac'd all things to sec, himself unseen. 


{Sept. 
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Virtue, with duo contempt, saw Hogarth stand, 

Thu murd'rous pencil in his palsied hand. 

What was the cause of Liberty to him. 

Or what was Honour ? lot thein stulc or swim. 

So he may gratify without coutrol 
Thu mean resentment of his selfish soul; 

Let frecilom perish, if, tot’rcodom true, 

In th<* saniu ruin Wilkes may perish too. 

“ Witli all tiic symptoms of assur'd decay. 

With age and nlcluieas pinch'd and worn away, 

Palo quiv’ring lips, lank cheeks, and falt'ring tongue. 

The Kjurits out of tuiio, the nerves unstrung. 

The 1 hm 1\ shrivcil'd up, thy dim eyes sunk 
Within tiiuir soekeU deep, thy weak hams shrunk^ 

The body's weight uiiahlu to sustain, 

The stream of life scarce trembling thro' the vein, 
i\lorc tlian imlf-kill d by honest truths, which fell 
'I'liro' Iby own iauU from meu who wisli'd thuo well, 

('anst tluni, ev’ii thus, tliy thoughts to vengeance give. 

And, dead fu all tiling', else, to malice live I 
1\ eiice, l>otard ! to thy ei«>s<'t; .shut ihoc in ; 

])y deep rr*penlanee ua.sli anas tliy sin; 
i'*roin haunts of men to slianie and sorrow fly, 

And, oil the \ urge of ilual U, learn how to die.” 

Wh:it wns Ilog.irlliV nnpardonivMe entting .-'tylc of IMr Charles Pylades 
sin? ^salun* hail lodged the unij\dy and Mr duhii Orustus. They’liked 
soul (tf Jack AVilke^ itj an unlovely one anulher, and ran the scent, strong 
and huliorous person, wInch tin*wick- a trail of rancid fish-guts, of tlio 
oil and hiiniitable ]auicil of llogartli sanu* jdea'Juros—but Jet not such 
had made a lilile uiilt»\elier ]'<Tliaps, hiiiiling iit couples profiiue the uaoic 
and a lilile more ludicruii.-'. llorai'c of fricud^hip. 

Walpole apokc ill Ids u-ual clear- 

Vor nu*, ivhi> wai'in and zealous for mj, friend. 

In spite of railing tljox'sand". nill eoinnifml, 

And, no less uavin and zealous 'gainst my foes, 
t'piio of eoiniini* ling th.)U'^nd'', will oppose— 

7 <lare Ihy worst, mth bcorn behold th\ rage; 

But with an eu* of pity vie.v thy age— 

TJjy feeble .igc 1 in uhicli, a.s in a glass, 

Wc SIM' how luen to diftS»»luiit:n pa^s. 

Thou wrel<*iu‘d being ! whom, on reason's plan. 

So chang d, so losi, 1 eainmt <aU a man— 

What could )K r.-uade theu al this time of life, 

To launch afresh into the sen of strife ? * 

Letter for tliee, hcaree crawling on the earth. 

Almost as uiueli a child as at thy birth ; 

To ha\ e resign’d in peace thy parting bruatli. 

And sunk uiniotic'd in thu arms of death. 

Why would tliy gray, gray hairs resentment brave. 

Thus to go down nitU burrow to the grave ? 

Kow, by my soul! it makes me blush to know* 

My spirit could descend to such a fou : 

Whatever cause the vengcanue might provoke; 

It seems rank cowardice to give the stroke. 

“ Sure *t is a curse which angry Fates impose 
T<* mortify man's arrogance, that those 
Wlio Vc fashion'd of some better sort of clay 
Much sooner than the common herd decay. 

What bitter pangs must humble Geniusjeel 
lu their last hours, to view a Swift and Ste<de I 
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How most ilUbo^g horrors fill hor breast, 

'When she beholds men mark’d abore the rest 
For qualities most dear, plung'd from that height. 

And sunk, deep sunk, in second childhood s night! 

Are men, indeed, such things t and are the best 
More subject to tliis evil than the rest } 

To drivel out whole years of idiot breath. 

And sit the monuments of living Death ! 

0 ! galling circumstance to human pride! 

Abasing thought! but not to be deiiy'U. 

With curious art the brain, too finely wrought, 

Preys on herself, and is destroy'd by thought. 

Constant attention wears the active mind, 

Biots out her pow'rs, and leaves a blank behind. 

But let not youth, to insulcnco ully’d, 

In heat of blood, in full career of pride. 

Possess'd of genius, with unhailow'd rage 
Mock tl)e infirmities of rev Vend age: 

The greatest genius to this fate may bosv ; 

Beynolds in time may be like Hogarth now.'’ 

One makes allowance, in reading, nutes before that Master of the 
for the inflamed temper of the times, rapier. 

for a judgment disturbed with per- Scotsmen as we are to the .‘^pinc, it 
sonai anger, and for the self-con- is possible th.'it we may be incapud- 
sdousness which, hardly separable tated by the ^trength of our back- 
from talent, stirs and sustains its bone fur i)erceiviug th(i miglity merit 
energies. But—Chui*chill demolish- of this iistonisbing satire. Steeped to 
ing Hogarth I It is startling—rather the lips in national iirejudices in fa- 
melancholy—and very amusing. One vour of Scotland, (not against Kng- 
comparea fame with fame—the tran- land—heaven forbid!) imbibed witli 
fiitory and the imperisliable. The the first gulp of Olenlivet that more 
W'ave, lashed into fury, that comes on, than three quarters of a century ago 
mountain-swollen, all rage, and froth, went gurgling down our filial throats 
and thunder, to dash itself into .'<pray —inured to hunger from our teuder- 
ngainst some Atlas of the Deej)—some cst years—“ in life’s morning mtUch 
huge brother of Time, whose cheeks when our spirits w'crc young," iguo- 
thc wings of the centuries caress, and rant of shoes, though haply not incx- 
of whose band storms that distract pert of sulphur—to us, thus bom and 
heaven and earth arc but toys. thus bred, it may not be given to 

Of the “ PnoniECY or behold with our outward eyes, and 

W'ilkes, before its publication, said he feel with our inwanl hc.'irts, the full 
“ was sure it would take, as it w as at glory of “ The Prophecy of Fa- 
once personal, poetical, and political.” mine.” Bosw'cll, w ith an uneasy 
And take it did--going off in thou- smirk, rather than a ghastly grin, 
sands, and tens of thousands. The said, “ It is indeed falsely applied to 
Whig coteries, of course, cried it up Scotland, but may on that account ho 
to the skies; and the established allowed a greater share of invention.” 
authorities declared that Pope most Johnson in his heart loved Scotland, 
now hide hisidiminished head. Such as all his jeers show; and perhaps on 
nonsense Churchill swallowed; for that account was, like ourselves, no 
he had tried to take it into his head fair judge of Churchill's genius. I 
that Pope was a fool to him, and in called the fellow a blockhead at first 
his cups was wont to vent a wish —and I call him a blockhead still,” 
that little Alec wore alive, that he comprehended all Ids performances in 
might break his heart. That was the one general contempt. In later times, 
delusion of dclirinm. Inflated with Jeffrey has dismissed him with little 
vanity as he was, he must, when ceremony to find his place at the Third 
sober, have known well he could not Table. Campbell, who, though a 
with bis cudgel, readily though he Whig, cared nothing about Churchill, 
flourished H, have lived for five mi- acknowledges havhig been amused by 
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the laughable extravagance of the ing over the first part of the poem— 

“ Prophecy.” And Lord Mahon says, about three hundred lines_as dull as 

“ that It may yet be read with all tho ditchwatcr in the season of powheads 
admiration which the most vigorous —let ns give you the cream, or mar- 
powers of verse and the most lively row, or pith of the famous “ Prophecy 
touches of wit can cam in the cause of Famine,” before which Scotia, 
of slander and falsehood.” “ our auld rcspcctit mither,” bowed 

Suppose, rough-and-ready Readers, down and fell, and was thought by 
that you judge for yourselves. You some to have given up the ghost, or 
have not a copy of Churchill—so pass- at least “ tined her dam.” 

" Two boys, whoso birth, beyond all question, springs 
From groat and glorious tho" forgotten kings, 

Shepherds of Scottish lineage, born and bred 
On tho same bleak and barren mountain’s head; 
lly niggard Nature doom’d on the same rocks 
To spin out life, and starve thomsclvee and flocks; 

Fresh as tlie moniing which, enrob’d in mist. 

The mountain’s top with usual duincss kiss’d, 

.lockoy and Sawney, to their labours rose j 
Soon flad I ween where Nature needs no clothes, 

IVherc, from their youth inur’d to winter-skies. 

Dress and Iier vain refinements they despise. 

“ Jockey, nho.^e manly high-bon’d cheeks to crown, 

With freckles sjM'ttod flam'd the golden down. 

With meikle art could on the bagpipes play, 

Ev'n from the rising to the setting day: 

Saw'noy as lung without remorse could bawl 
Rome’a madrigals, and ditties from Fingal: 

Oft at his strains, all natural tho* rude, 

The Highland lass forgot her want of food; 

And, vhilst she scratch’d her lover into rest, 

Sunk ]d('as’d, tho’ hungry, on her Sawney’s breast. 

" Far as the eye could reach no tree was seen, 

Earth, clad in rus.set, scorn'd tlio lively green: 

The plague of locusts they secure defy, 

For in three hours a grasshoppc'r must die: 

No living thing, whale'er its food, feasts there. 

But the (tliamoieon, who can feast on air. 

No birds, except as birds of passage, flew; 

No bee was known to hum, no dove to coo: 

No streams, as amber smooth, as amber clear. 

Were seen to glide, or heard to warble here : 

Rebellion's spring, which thro* the country ran. 

Furnish’d with bitter draughts the steady 6lau: 

No flow’rs embalm'd tho air but one White Rose, 

A^liioh on the tenth of June by instinct blows. 

By instinct blows at mom, and when tho shades 
Of drizaly eve prevail, by instinct fades. 

^ One, and but one, poor solitary cave. 

Too sparing of her favours,. Nature gave; 

That ono alone (hard tax on Scottish pride!) ' 

Shelter at once for man and beast supply'd. 

Their snares without entangling briers spread. 

And thistles, .arm’d against tho invader’s head, 

Stood in cIo|e ranks, all entrsCnce to oppbse, 

Thistles! now held more precious the Rose. 

All creatures which, on Nature’s earliest plan, 

* Were form’d to loathe ana to be loath'd by man. 

Which ow’d their birth to nastiness and spite, ", 

Deadly to touch, ai^ hatofhl to Hie tight; 




Grettture^ wHehj yhon odiQiWed ift tlw artc> 

sawlpnr sliuna’d, and ranltled In the dark^ 

Found plaeo within. MxirUin^'hcr noisome rAai.1 
With poison’s trail, jirrc crawl’d llm bloated toa<l; 

There webs were spread of more than common size^ 

And half-starv’d spiders prey’d ^ Iialf-starv'd flies j 
In quest <»f food, efts strove in vdin to crawl; 

Sings, pinch'd withiinagor, suie('U’'d the slimy wall: 

TTie cave around nith hissing serpents nmg j 
On the damp roof unhealthy vapour hung j 
And Famine, by her ehildroii'always known. 

As proud as poor, here fi.\*d Jirr nafivt* tlirone.' 

“ Here, for the sullen sky was overcast. 

And summer shrunk beneath a wintrx*'blast, 

A native blast,' t^-hiqb, arm'd witli hall and rain, 

Beat unrelenting on tho naked sxx'ain, 

The b^ys i'of shelter made : behind the sheep, 

Oi^.trJiich those siiephord.yey ry day fake keep, 

« ercpteOn,^iu^ with complainings rude, 

^ure seem'd to call and bh'at for food. 

Jock'll/, to this cave by tempest wo’rc confin'd. 

And xvithin'ken our flocks, under the wind, 

Safe from the pelting of this por’bm.s storm, 

Aro laid among j'tm’ thistles, dry and warm. 

What, Sawney ! if by shepherds* art we try 
To mock tho rigour of this cruel ^d^y ? 

’ M'hat if tune some merry roundc-lay ? 

"Well dgst thou Ving. nor ill d<»th Jockey play. 

' **’Ah 1 Jockey, ill advisesb liiou, I wis, 

Tqthink ;9f songs ai.snch a time ns this ; 
aSoojier shall herbagt* cfoxMi (heso barren rocks, 

"'Sooner shill fleeces clothe these ragged Uticks, 

■*Sooiiei' riiall want .seize sbephcnls of the .voutb, 

’AndAvo f(Vrget to live from band to mouth, 

' Sawney, out of season^ shall impart 

,TLo sohgs-of gladness* witi) art aching heart.'. 

Jockey. Still hav§ I known thee for a s’llly swain ; 

V Of fhingji psii^ help what boots it to complain ? * 

Nothing but mirdi con conquer Fortune's spite; 

No sky is heavy if tho heart bo light: 

* l^aficnre is sorrow's salve : what can't be cpr*d> 

So Jltopald,right tQ’chds, most be endur’d. 

" ' ** &cto»ej)a BoU silly swain, 1 vrof^ is Jockey now ; 
«IIow«didst theq bear thy Maggy’s falsehood ? how. 

When foyetgn loon she stole away,^ 

Dixlst t]|oo forswear ^y pipe and shopKonl,|s lay ? 

'Where thy boas^d ^sdom then, wh^ I 
Apply*d iliose njfoverbs 4whioh you now ap ply 2 ' 

. Joek»^. O she was boHny ! all the IrngpilaDdsTOond 
there a rkal to my Mt^^gy found ? 

'Sbipc pre(nona(dM>* that precious is to all) 
i^Ttahnlbb rare med’oine which wo Brimstone call, 
plants so gmteful to the coso, 

Which in I>Icnosv-not>whaM’ar country 
Was Ma« 7 'Qnto me: dear do I roe 
' f^shooid ever prove ontme. » V 

Wbetber Vith pipe w? oonsL to charm the ear; 
■«Tbro* efl dbe lead did Jemie nnd a peer ? 

Gart*d bdUnt year by ev’qr honest Scot, 
tim Aepherds* ^Icsdar foj^ot, « 
9A?f«<hiyoar,.whea Jamie, hanfaM awainl 
«4^ orj) Jhonr fdnodr th# peakftd ^Wq : 
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Jamie^ when our younjj lftir4 4iscre©dy 

Was seiz'd) and^bang'd till hd was dead, dead, dead.' 

“ Jo6kty. F^t sorely may we all lament that day, 

For all were losers in the deadly fray; 

Fi\e brothers had 1 on the Scottish plains, 

Well dost thou know were none more hopeful swains; 

Five brothers there I lost, in manhood's pride. 

Two ill the fu Id, and three on gibbets dy’d: 

Ah ! billy snuina ! to follow war's alarms ; 

Ah ! wikut hath shepherd’s life to do with arms ? 

“ Saxvufy. Mention it not—There saw 1 strangers clad 
In all the honours of our ravish’d Plaid; 

Saw the Ferrara, too, <Mir nation's pride, 

I’nwilling gi*ace the awkwarf victor’s side. 

There foil om* choicest youth, aud from that day 
' Mote ne> er Sawni'v tunc the n>erry Jay ; 

lUesjrtl those whi< h fell! eursM tliose which still survive ! 


1 o mourn Fifteen renew’d 

As oitr inoinory of our personal 
experiences about the period in Scot- 
li>li bihtorv at wliidi the above scene 
htlaidiis cxiremcly olwurc, we can¬ 
not take upon ourpelvp’s to speak 
mitliorilativk'lv of the iidelitv of the 
jiu'fnve. I»(it ('liunhill, we gvievc to 
say it, was a n gular—a thorough 
Cnokiicy, The in>tanl a Cockney 
ojiens Ills mouili, or puts pen to 
pnj'er about i^eoiland. In; stands con- 
fe'‘.'ed. Here (iiarlesV .attenijit at the 
hk'ottish dialect betrays the taint. >iot 
a .'.ingle one of the words he chuck- 
lingly puts into the lips of .fockey and 
JSanney u.s dmracteristieally Seoto- 
Arcjuliaiu wcij ever lieard or seen by 
the. brcceliless swains of that pastoral 
renliii. Ke%er does ifu alien look fo 
silly to tlio natives, be they w]»o they 
may, a.s when instructing them in 
their own language, or mimicking the 
niceties and delicacies of its dialects. 
They pardonably think him little bet¬ 
ter than a fool; nor docs he mend the 
matter much by telling them that he 
is satirical nnd a wit. 

Considerable.latitude In the artldo 
of language muat^bo allowed to the 
poet, who presente, to i!8’’cDgagcd in 
dialogno two natives of a > country 
wher^ dotbee and victuals are nearly 
unknown. ** Kudo must they be in 
speech—and littlo graced with the set 
pnraso of peace." Churchill was bound 
to have conceited fiM* them ^n nttev- 
anco natural to their couditifp^ as 
Sbakspearc did fbr Caliban. Bnt over 
and above the Cockneyisms commit¬ 
ted by him, he makes them, twaddle 
like middle-aged men in middle-sized 
towns, who had passed aU their nights- 


m hurty-five.' 

in blankets, and all ‘tliciF, days .In 
breeches, wjili a.s libei'aJ an allowance 
of food os parbh paupers. 

" To mock the rigour of this cruel sky," 

“ Jti all the honours of our ravish’d 
plaid 

" t’nwillmf* grace the n^^kward victor's 
side,’ 

have hero no draruatic propriety we 
ojiine—aud show ithe'8lol)berer.4 
The Satirist betrays flic same po¬ 
verty of invention in the scutimeuts 
as iu the luugnage of tho Swains. 
They illustrate no conccaled-charac- 
ttT—they reveal no latent trutiu ' 

^^IfebeHion's spring, which through the 
country ran, - •' 

FuruUhed with* Utter draughts 

steady c7an ” • » * ' . .-"V 

and yet the s>Yaiii» are avepsC 
war, and esekdm— 

' I i ' ^ ' 1 

*'Ah4 swains! to follow wax’s 
ajatms r ■. 

Ah? what hathshepherd’s life to do with 
arms ? *’ * . 

And', at the same tjme, they talk of— 
“ tbf'Ferrarh, too, our natiopts pride.” 

The dialogne U through out Absolutely 
stupid. You arc not pia^ by it cither 
to hate or despkse tl^^&isniDai nor>ar»' 
you led to Ifugh i^.,wem; but laf 
down the satire f^r a minute or twt),^ 
peevishly suspcctibg, that you .hattt 
been reading doosense*.. . > 
Ton take ujf the tr^h 
being a Scotsman, y^o are”/pcxhftpBr! 
Bot altogether quite so well ^l^asedv 
To find that it suddenly waxes 
somethhig veiy IHce poetry*' 
desdipfion of me cave had madeyoit/ 
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vinoo—whj, joo knew not \ for no¬ 
thing the least like it erer existed In 
Scotlandf or out of it; and your high 
cheekbones had tingled. The repro¬ 


bate can write, you are forced to con¬ 
fess, while Christopher North holds 
np to your confusion the picture of 
Unmiue. 


** Thus plain’d the boys, when from her throne of turf 
With boils emboss’d, and overgrown with scurf, 

' Vile humours, which, in life’s corrupted well, 
hCx’d at the birth, not abstinence could quell, 

Pale Famine rear’d the liead; her eager eyes. 

Where hunger ov’n to madness seem'd to rise. 

Speaking aloud her throes and pangs of heart, 

Strain’d to get loose, and from their orbs to start. 

Her hollow cheeks were each a deep sunk cell, 

Where wretchedness and horror lov'd to dwell: 

With double roa'S of useless teeth supply’d. 

Her mouth from ear to ear extended wide. 

Which when, for w*aht of food her entrails piu'd 
She op'd, and, cursing, swallow'd nought but wind: 

All shrivell’d wgs her skin ; and here and there. 

Making their way by force, her bones lay bare: 

Such filthy sight Co hide from human view 
O'er her foul limbs a tatter’d plaid she threw. 

** * Cease,’ cry'd the goddess, * coosc, despairing swmns! 
And from A parent bear what Jove ordains. 

‘ Pent in this barren comer of the isle, 

Whcra^partial Fortune never deign’d to smile, 

Like Nature's bastards, reaping for our share 
What was rejected by the lawful heir; 

Unknown amongst the nations of the earth. 

Or only known to raise contempt and mirth; 

Long free, because the race of Roman braves 
Thought it not worth their while to make us slaves. 

Then into bondage by that nation brought 
Whose ruin we for ages vainly sought. 

Whom still with unslak'd hate wc view, and sUlI, ] 

The pow’r of mischief lost, retain the will; 

Consider’d as the refuse of mankind, 

A mass till the last moment left behind. 

Which frugal Nature doubted, as it lay. 

Whether to stamp with life or throw away; 

Which, form’d in baste, was planted in this nook. 

But never enter’d in Creation’s book. 

Branded as traitors, who, for lo%*e of gold. 

Would sell their God, as once their king they sold;' 

Long have we borne this mighty weight of 111, 

These vile injurioos taunts, and bear them still; 

But times of happier note are now at hand. 

And the full promiscT better land : 

There, like the sons of Isr’ei, having trode 
For the fix’d term of years ordain’d by God, 

A barren desert, we shall seize rich plains. 

Where milk with honey flows, and plenty reigns i 
With some few natives join’d, some pliant frw," 

Who Worship int'rest, and our track pursue; 

Tfiere shall we, tho’ the wretched people grieve, 

Bava« St large, nor ask the owners*^eave. 

•..« ( For us the earth shall bring ^orth hor increase; 

For us the flocks shall wear a golden fleece; 

Fat beeves shall rield'ne dainties not our own. 

And the grape bleed a neotar yet unknown: 

For our advantage ^all their harvests grow, 

Bcotsmen reap what they disdain’d to sow: 
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Tor ua tho sun shall climb the eastera hill; 

For us the rain shall fall, the dew distil: 

When to our wishes Nature cannot rise, 

Art shall bo task’d to grant us fresh supplies; 

His brawny arm shall drudging Labour strun. 

And for our pleasure suffer duly pain: 

Trade shall for us exert her utmost pow*rs, 

Ilers all the toil, and all the profit ourrs 
•• Fur us the oak shall from his native steep 
Dostiand, and fearless travel thro’ the deep; 

T^c sail of commerce, for our use unfurl’d. 

Shall waft the treasures of each distant worl^ ; 

Fur us sublimer heights shall science rcoQh; 

For us their statesmen plot, their churchmen preach: 
Their noblest limbs of counsel w'c’ll disjoint, 

And, mocking, now ones of our own appoint: 
Devouring War, imprison’d in the north, 

Shall at our call in horrid pomp break forth; 

And when, his chariot wheels with thunder hung. 

Fell Discord braying with her brazen t9ngue, 

Death in the van, with Anger, llatc, and Fear, 

And D(>solation stallung in the rear, 

Ilevcnge, by Justice guided, in his train, 

Ho drives impel*ous o'er the trembling plain, 

Sliall at our bidding quit his lawful prey, 

And to meek, gentle, gen'rous Peace give way. 

** ‘ Think nut, my sons! that this su bless’d estate 
Stands at a distance on the roll of Fate; 

Already big with hopes of future sway, 

Kv’n from this cave I scent my destin'd prey. 

’I'hink not that this dominion o’or a race, 

^Vhose funner deeds shall Time’s last annals grace, 

In the rough face of peril must be sought. 

And with the lives of thousands dearly bought: 

No—^fool’d by cunning, by that happy art 
Which laughs to scorn the blund'ring hero’s heart. 
Into the siuire shall our kind neighbours fall. 

With open eyes, and fondly give us all,” 


Alongside of any one of the master¬ 
pieces of Hrydcn or Fo])©, this, per¬ 
haps tiic most vigorous thing of 
Chiirchiirs, is seen to be a daub. 
Yet Cockney counolsseurs still think it 
a fnie picture. Wheu fresh from the 
easel, it was thus praUed4)y a inetro- 
politau critic:— 

** You’ll own the great Chnrchill po&> 
sesses, I hope. 

More fancy than Cowley, more munbera 

than Pope; 

More strength, too, than Dryden—for, 
think on what’s past. 

He has not only riraU’d, but beat them 
at lost.” 

A hearty national projudice is no bad 
foondation for a Foom. It implies 
one groat requisite of success—a se¬ 
cure large sympathy. This trusted 
homo” animates the poet; and a re¬ 
ception, answering to the confidence, 
awaits the work. Moreoreri im- 
YOL» LYOL NO. OCOLEC 


grounded or esoggerated as these 
depredations and antipathies are 
likely to bo, they usually spring out 
of some deep-laid clement in the cha¬ 
racter of those who entertain them, 
and have thus the vital warmth and 
strength that feed poetry, and an 
original truth of nature mixed up 
amongst fallacies of opinion. Cari¬ 
catured representation is the proper 
vehicle. For Censure is then half 
disarmed, when to her exception, 
“ This is not so,” the reply lies upon 
the face of the performance, H’eitber 
is it offered for true.” The hyperbole 
of the phrase covers the distortion of 
the thinking. If we are to find fault 
with Chordiill’s “ Prophecy of Fa¬ 
mine,” it most be upon some other 
ground than the ii^astice or cruelty 
of the attack upon poor Scoriand, or 
the hardness of the hits doUvered, it 
may be, by a fist gloved in iron. 

Sb' 
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Who grudges the attack? Kot 
Sawuej himsWy if it is made in mas¬ 
terly stylo. A magnanimoos comba¬ 
tant, who has the tme enthusiasm of 
the fight, admires the skill of the 
stroke that threatens him with defeat 
or death. Spite, malice, aversion, 
enmity, are not ingratiating demon¬ 
strations. Far from it. lU-wiil is 
naturally met with ill-will. But 
besides that which is unavoidably 
self-regarding in suoh a relation of 
parties, room is open for views of a 
more general feature, of a more gene¬ 
rous complexion. John Bull scowls 
at Sawney, and- makes moiuhs at his 
oatmeal diet, with lips to which the 
memory of his own roast-beef cleaves. 
The last-mentioned dish is nut alto- 

f ether unknown north of the Tweed, 
lut John Bull knoM’s not the iinima- 


terity of the victims. But instead of 
crowded ideas, here arc but three or 
four. This writing docs, in fact, not 
express thonatioual prejudiccsofSoutlt 
Britain against North Britain. It 
exj^resses the zeal of party and of a 
partizan. One can hnrdly conceive 
such an Ignorance of Scotlnud in Kug- 
land, as that a man of ability wishing 
to traduce and ridicule the country, 
should sit down contented under such 
a paucity of mischievous iiifurmation. 
He wtUcs nndcr one simple rule— 
negation. To deny food, to deny 
clotlies, to deu 3 ’ houses to deny sun¬ 
shine, rirers even, rcijuires no 

mental effort of any kind, ami is the 
part of a dunce and an ignoramus. 
For any thing positive, the Sc(*icli 
arc proud, have high eheeklamcs, 
and love brimstone aitd rebellion. 


ginable fact, or knew it not, for the 
baiTicr is now widely broken down. 
Saw’ney has humour enough to be 
amused by the writhing a])prehei)sion 
of dry and lean fare w hich dcfomi.s 
the well-fed and jocuud face of the 
bacon-bolter. 

There is In the description and 
Amabscan lament of the two gaunt and 
shivering yonng Arcadians, and in 
the cave of the tutelary Goddess, 
Famine, the intention at least of tin; 
picturesque and poetical. The fault 
is, that the thing has no bringing out 
or completeness. It is iucompositc— 
as a ]>lan, uuiutclllgible. Arc the 
dramatis persotue, Sawney, Jockey, 
and the Goddess, with Sawney’s love, 
the whole population of Scotland? Do 
the two lads, and their sheep, and 
Famine, occupy the aamc solo cave 
W'bich is all the houses in Scotland V 
Is it a comprehensive Allegory under 
the guise of a pastoral Id^'l? Aground 
is laid; and it is easy to conceive tlmt 
a Hogarth in verse, with his stored 
eje, and that hand mimic and crea- 
uve, which, by some unmistakeu 
touch of nature, sets upon capricious 
extravagance the known seal of truth, 
mi^have finished a picture which ex- 
perS&eeitself wonldhave haif-believcd 
m spite of its conviction, that never 
had there been such an hungered race. 
But such a Hogarth in verse was not 
ChoKbill Upon the ground laid, a 
Sat^ inight have been made out by 
swfii a'genius, exaggerated, witty, 
po«Ucal--ifiea8iDg even to the pos- 


Tliat is the amount of tiic picture. 
Famine consoles the two hungry biiU 
who mourn over the Fifteen and the 
l*\»rty-five, with proiihesyiiig tlio In¬ 
vasion and tompiesi of Knglantl by 
the Bute Admini<lnilion—u gli»rions 
hope, a nnlioiial reiln-.ss, and a priiato 
filling of empty purs(‘s and stonnu bs. 
(‘hurchill was himself poverty-stricken 
in mind, during the comjinsirion (»f 
this blunder, to a degree tlial iiewr 
bt'fell any true ]»oet. 

An JCngllshiJinn of this day must 
be ]‘iizz)ed to bring huck ihe lime 
ulieii Scotland was ho eomplelely a 
tarfi incotfiiito to her ns th.at 

this rude and tuih^armtl caricature 
couhi pass. Inthjed. he. hardly nii- 
(Icrstaiuis the linte—he to wltoin pixiso 
and verse, from one great hand, ami 
poetry profusedly scattered like 
flowers all over the soil from another, 
have made hallowed the land of ro¬ 
mance, and of dreams more, beniiti- 
ful tlinu romance, and for uhoui tlie 
words, “ Caledonia, stern and wild,” 
mean any thing but repulsion. But 
one must reme.uiber, that poetry was 
at'the time at a low ebb, almost stag¬ 
nant in England, and that any thing 
that looked like an image was apro- 
digy. If Gray and Collins now and 
^un struck the lyre, they stood apart 
iTom the provaiiing prosaic and com¬ 
mon-place tone of the times. An 
Englishman of to-day knows the 
name of Home by one of the most 
popular tragedies on his stage, if not 
one of the most vigorous, yet 
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amongst modern dramas, one of the 
most affecting; and he wonders when 
tbat name is introduced by Churchill 
fur the purpose of aggravating the 
contempt of Scotland, represented as 
a region ikeotian in wit, quite as 
much ns by its atmosphere. lie uii> 
(lerstands by Mhat attraction Collins 
addressed to Home his Ode on the 
Superstitions of the Iliglilauds.” Po¬ 
litical hatred, the dislike, the indig¬ 
nation wliieh may have been widely 
enough diffused through the nation, 
Sit the iuterlopiugof Scotchmen in the 
high places of power and emolument 
— this was the sentiment in the na¬ 
tional l>usum which gave a nienuing 
tt) the poem, and foumi it a reception. 
Sui-U a sontiinoiit is not senipulmis or 
critical—it is t^.x«»si(niate merely—and 
asks not tlie luqtpinesses of humour, 
wit, filmy, of the graphical and the 
clinracterNtic. It asks bitter ani- 
in4»ity, and vile vitu}>(>i'atIou, and is 
sati>lic<l. 

Tlie individuality of a nation is 
curitiusly made up. Tlic country 
wliich tijey hihahit makes a part of 
it, the most easily understood. Tlieir 
luauiii'rs, nistoins, and institutions 
make aiudhor ]eirt of it, much of 
which U outward, lui’turesjjue, and 
ea.Mly seen. Their hi.-tory, tlial which 
the\ have done, and th^t which they 
have einlurod, makes a part. And 
lastly, tliat whicli runs through all, 
rises out of all, animates all, tiieir 
])ro]HT personality, their hilellocttial 
and moral eliarmUer, make.s a luirt— 
and now you have tlic wliole. We 
demaitd of the writer who will, in 
earnest, paint the people, that he sliall 
know all Ihe'se thing? extensively, 
variously, ])rofomully. And of the 
Satirist, who will liold up the nation 
to Ui.slik(‘ and to laughter, that he 
too shall show he knows them, their 
defects and their deformities, their 
crimes and their customs, their sins 
and their sorrows, their sufferings 
and their absurdities, their mon¬ 
strosities and their misfortunes, God's 
curse or of their own consciences, that 
may have stricken their country and 
their condition, and starved the 
paupers in body and in soul. Such 
chastisement might be terrible, and 
not undeserved. But to inffict it, was 
far beyond the power of poorCharles 
ChurcbilL 


** Waft me, some Muse, to Tweed's en¬ 
chanting stream, 

Where all the little Loves and Graces 
dream: 

Wftere, Aovoly windingt iht dvM 'looters 
creept 

And Hem themselves to own the power of 
Aeep } 

Where on the etaface lead, like feathers, 
evAma ; 

There let me bathe my yet unhallow'd 
lirobs, 

As once a Syrian bathed in Jordan's 
• flood; 

Wash off my native stains, correct that 
blood 

Which mutinies at call of English pride. 
And, deaf to prudence, rolls a patriot 
tide.” 

Ay, much the better would be have 
been of a dip in tiie Tweed. He was 
a big, burly fellow; but, though no 
great swimmer, he would have found 
it buoyant after a debauch. His na¬ 
tive stains, wn&hed off, would, alas I 
have sadly discoloured the Angler's 
Delight. AV^orsethanahuudredSbeep- 
wa&hings. But at one gleam of the 
showery Ikjw, the waters would have 
resumed their lustre. Ho was the 
la^t man in tlie world who ought to 
have abnsod brimstone; for his soul 
had tlie Itch. A wallow in the sweet 
mould—the pure mire of Cardronna 
Mains—on a dropping day, would 
have been of service to his body, 
bloated with foul blood. Smear^ 
>v ith that sanative soil, he might have 
been Iwru again—no more a leper. 

“ I remember well,” says Dr Kip- 
))is, that he dressed bis younger son 
[the son of his wife—not of ttie mis- 
tres.s for whom be abandoned her] 
in a Scottisli plaid, like a little High¬ 
lander, and carried him every where 
In tbat garb. The boy being asked 
by a gentlemau with wbom 1 was 
in company, why ho was clothed in 
such a manner, answered with great 
rimrity ^—‘ Sir, my father hates the 
Scotch, and does it to plague them.' '* 
For a father to dress up his son in the 
garb of a people, despised and detest¬ 
ed with' perpetual scunner, seems’ an 
odd demonstration either of party 
spite or of paternal fondness—about 
as sensible as, on the anmversaiy of 
his l^th-day, in compliment to his 
mother, to have dressed him up like 
a monkey. 
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The Patriot Satirist! The question 
inevitably obtrudes itself—what is the 
pointing of destiny, which singles otit 
CfanrchiU for the indignant protector, 
in verse, of England's freedom and 
welfare? What calls his hand into 
the van of battle, with the strong 
lance of justice laid in rest, to tilt 
against the Ul-defendcd breast of poor, 
proud, hungry, jocobinical, place lov¬ 
ing, coin-attached and coin-attaching, 
muse-left, gibbet-favoured, tartau- 
clad, sulphur-scented, and thistle¬ 
growing Scotland ? The hero of liber¬ 
ty, the self-offered martyr for the 
rights and thewrongsofagreat people, 
should carry on his front, one might 
suppose, some evidence of the over¬ 
mastering s)>irit which, like a neces¬ 
sity, finds him out, and throws him, 
as* if a lot-drawn champion, alone 
into the jaws and jeopardy of the war. 
It should be one, of whom, if yon 
knew him yet obscure, you might di¬ 
vine and say, “ This is his hour— his 
is the mind that consecrates its pos¬ 
sessor to a consecrated cause, that 
discriminates, essentially as the spirits 
of light are divided from the si>trits of 
darkness, the lover of his country 
from the factions partisan, and from 
the seditions demagogue.'’ Tliero 
should be a private life and character 


that but repeat themselves in the 
public ones, on a bolder and gigantic 
scale. Else how ready does the 
apprehension rise, that the professed 
hostility to unjust men In power is ni» 
more than tlie reluctance of an ill- 
dUciplined spirit, under the offence 
and constraint of institutions w*hich 
set superiors over bU head, and gall 
him by bridling an nnrnly will;— 
whilst the clamorous zeal tor the ge¬ 
neral good Is purely the choice of tlie 
staking gamester between red and 
black, and the prefeivnce of the mil¬ 
lion-headed i»ati*(.)ii t the cheapcni r 
with u few heads or with one. Tl.c 
two known trait.t, wl ch largely com¬ 
prehend the private life of Cimrchill, 
do not prepossess one in hia fa>our. 
He left his profession, the church; 
and he exchanged his wife, after luan^ 
years’ coliabitation, for a mislresss 
two paramount desecrations nuhapjiily 
met. And the trnmpet-call to the 
wur-field of patriotism sings but uii- 
checringly, w’heii the blast is winded 
by the breath of AVilkes. 

AVhen the .shame of England bums 
in the heart of Cow'por, you must be¬ 
lieve him; for through tliat hcait 
rolled the best of England's blood. 
But Churcliili! Faugh! 


^JSnhurgh: Printed by BdUanfyne and Hughes^ PauPs Work. 
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UOXTESQUXEU. 


Moxtksquieu 13 beyond all donbt 

thfi founder oT the philosophy of his¬ 
tory. Ill many of its most importaut 
brauches, he has cari ied it to a degree 
of perfcctiuu which has never since 
been suriiasscd. He first looked on 
human afTairs with the eyeof])hilo- 
sophic obsen'ation; he first sought to 
A'seover the lasting causes which in¬ 
fluence the fate of mankind; he first 
traced the general laM^s which iu every 
age dotcrmino the rise or decline of 
nations. Some of his conclusions 
were hasty; many of his analogies 
fanciful; but bo first turned the liu- 
inau mind in that direction. It is by 
repeatedly deviating into error that it 
can alone be discovered where truth 
rcailylies! there is an alchemy in the 
moral, not less than in the material 
world, in which a vast amount of 
genius must be lost before it is dis- * 
covered that it has taken the wrong 
direction. But in Montesquieut'*b 5 - 
aides such occasional and unavoidable 
aberrations, there is an invaluablOk 
treasure of profound views and origi¬ 
nal thonght—of luminons observa- 
tiion and deep reflection—of phlloso* 
phic observation and just generaliza¬ 
tion. His fame has been long esta¬ 
blished; it has become European; 
his sayings are quoted and related 
from one end of the world to the 
ether; but to the greater part of 
English readers, Ids greatness is 
known rather fropi the distant echo 
ct continental fame, than from any 
vox. xvin. KO. ceexx. 


practical acqnaiutance with the writ- 
iugs from which it has arisen. 

Though Montcsquico, howeym*, is 
the father of the philosophy of his¬ 
tory, it is dne to Tacitus and Machia- 
vel to say, that he is not the author 
of political thought. In the first of 
these writers is to be found the most 
profound observations on the woridng 
of the human mind, whether in indi¬ 
viduals or bodies of men, that ever 
were formed by human sagacity: in 
the latter, a series of remarks on Bo- 
man history, and the corresponding 
events in the republics of modem 
Italy, which, in point of deep politiial 
wisdom and penetration, never were 
surpassed. Lord Bacon, too, bad in 
his Essays pnt forth many maxims 
of i>oUtical truth, with that profoond 
sagacity and unerring wisdom by 
which his thoughts were so pre¬ 
eminently distinguished. ' But still 
these men, great as they were, and 
much as they added to the materials 
of the philosophy of history, can 
hardly be said to have mastered that 
philosophy itself. It was not their 
object to do so; it did not belong to 
the age in which tb^ lived to make 
any such attempt. They gave incom¬ 
parable observations npon detached 
points in hnman ano^, but they 
did not take a general view of their 
tendency. They did not consid^ 
whence the worid had come, or whi¬ 
ther it was going. They formed no 
connected system in regard to the 



MonietgVKU. 

huBum evGuis, They saw t^ EiprU des and ^viaoed 
<|Mriy ^be effects Of particolar teea- the chAncteristic tam of his soind for 
Ares or sj^teiuB of goTomment at goooroll&ation, by an Immeneo dimt 
^0 tipjOf bat tbey did not redect on ivbicb be liad made of tbe civil law*, 
the chain of tauscB'wlii(£ first raised But tbeso dry, tboogb impwtaut 
iQt, and afterwards nnderqj^ed 4 t. studies, did not exclusively oocopy 
lAfiatotle, ^e most pow^i{hlwteUc»< Ids mind; ho carried on, at the sam^ 
of the ancient world, was of the sams time, a ^pruat variety of other par* 
ealibre as a poUti<»d observer. Hip snits. Like all men of an active and 
xonsider^ only the effects ortho va- intclloctnal turn of mind, his nKnna* 
*110118 "foma or government t^ioh no t>on was found not in roposo, bat in 
• n^w- estabtShed around 1dm. In tliat (diango of occupatiem Hooka of voy- 
iparvA lie was admirable, bat ho ueVer ages and travels were collected, and 
"wdntTjl^fcdit. Bossnet's fnifcrsff/ read with avidity; he devoured 
//istoffr IS little more than a bistoo of rather thau read tiie classical remains 
‘tho Jews;* he refer-, every tiling to of Greece and Hume. “Tliat anti- 
the direct and immediate agency of qajty,'’^aid lie, “enchants mo, and I 
ProvideucOjirrespcctive of the freedom am always loady to say with rUiiy— 
of tlioMinmanwill. Montesquieu fust Vou .'iio going to Athens; mion ro* 
fixed his c^os upon the lisc, progress, biiC( t to Iho gods.” 
and decay of nation^, us wotked out It w.'i-. iindei tbi< feeling of dovont 
by tbe actions ol fn^e agents. The gratiliule to tlic master minds of tho 
Orandevr et Dkadence des Jiomaina ancient world, that be made his first 
is as original as the JV?/irj|pia, and cssa> inUteruturt‘,whu‘hc.aTn<»outina 
l^d the fbnudation of a science as «>Tnali work In the fonn of letter^, tho 
Ablimc, and perhaps still more im> object of which was tn show, that the 
pcstant to man than the laws of the idolatry of most i^agans did of 
planetary bo^es. n<tt merit ctcmal dannmtion. Pro* 

Charies^condat, Baron de la Bredo bahly there an^ few good CTtri*.tians, 
and Montesquieu, was bom at the from Fc^nc^n and TiHotson down- 
chateau of La Brcde, near Bourdcanx, words, w’ho will be of an oppobite 
on the 18th January 1689. Tiic opinion. Even in that jnvonuc pro¬ 
estate of La Bredo bad been long in dnctlon are to be found tiacos of the 
Mb fainfly, which was a very ancient sound judgment, concct taste, and 
one; it had been erected into a barony general thought which characterised 
in favour of Jacob de Secondat, his bis later works. Bnt be was soon 
great-great-grandfather, by Henry thrown into the proiiur labouts of his 
jV. The office of Pr^ident of tho ])rofe&>ion On the 2ilh Felmiary 
Fariiament (or Local Court of Jus- 1714, be was admitted into the par¬ 
ties of Bourdcaux, had been acquir- liamont of Bounleanx as a councillor; 
^ oy hU fhmily in cons^ucnce of the and bis paternal uncle, who held tho 
mirniA of his father with the dangh- president's chair, having di(^ two 
terjof me first president of that tri- years after, young ^Montesquieu was, 
bunal.. rvom ms earliest years young bn tbe 13tb July 171C, appointed to- 
Montesquieu evinced remark^lc rea- that important office, tboogb only 
dlness and vlvaci^ of mind; a dr- tw^ffiy-seven years of ago. Pro- 
comstance which actermined fa- bably Ms being thrown thus early ia 
tiler to breed him up to the “ magis- life mto the dlscbargo of onerous and 
tnuy,” as It was termed in France^ important duties, had an important 
n profeseion midway, as it were, be- effect in producing that firmness and 
tween the career of arms peculiar to maturity of judgment by which hi» 
tiie noble, and the labours of tbe bar mind was anbeequently dUitingnished. 
cottfined to persons of plebeian origin, Some years afterwards^ he gave a 
and front which niany of the greatest convindng proof af his^ess for tho 
meo, ud neariy all the distinguished situation, in tho ^gonr with wUch he 
BtaSemen of France took tfadr rise, rcmonstratoit against the impoaition 
Mboteigrien entered with the charac- of a fresh tax oni^ which hU the 
hj rt rtt B ifdoor of his disposition into oflbet of procarina^ temoval at the 
Ktoitadies suited for that destination; time, tho^ the Moesdties of go- 
■od at the a0B of twenty he had al- vemment led to its oilhg re-bopoSed 

the materi^ of some yean after. Hat ^ atd^ 
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ntlnd wfifl not confiiicd to profoeeiondl 
pvnniti. He coocorrcd in th^ for¬ 
mation of an aeadem 3 ^ of scieiicos at 
UonrdeaaXf and read some papers 
in it on natnnU history; and his at- 
tentioii being in this way tnmed to 
physical science, he wroto and pnb- 
lL«hed in tbojonmals, a project lor a 
“ Physical History oNhe Earth, An¬ 
cient and Modem.” 

Bntinnehnmanbeingwnsmore com¬ 
pletely cxomplilied the fanionn lino— 

** The proper btudy of mankind is man.” 

Monteiu}aicn’s genius was essen¬ 
tially moral and politicnl; it was on 
man him^lf, not the matcriak world 
with which ho wan surronndod, that 
Ids tlionght«i wore fixed. Tins strmiif 
bent '«oon ai»pejirod in hi** writingn. 
lie next read at the aea<lomv at 
Iloimleanx. a “ Life (»f the Duke of 
lloTfi’ick,” and an ** L’»<5ay on the 
l*oHey of the Komans in lleligion,” 
which wa« the bisi«i ot the Immortal 
woilc which he aFternards coinpo'^ed 
(>D the rise and fall of that extraordi¬ 
nary p(oplc. Tlic«c dc^ultoiy e>»aava 
gave no indication of the lir^t coiiHi- 
derable woik which he ]>nblishcd, 
which was the f.nnoiw Ltltres Per* 
saven. They appealed in 1721, when 
hewas thirty-two years of age. Their 
sncce'*s was* immediate and prodiiji- 
oos; a certain indication in matters 
of thought, that they werenot destined 
to dnrnble fame. They fell in w ith the 
ideas and pa.ssions of the time; they 
were not before it; thence their early 
popularity and ultimate oblivion. The 
w ork was published anonymously; for 
the keen Imt delicate satire on French 
manners and vices wduch it contained, 
might have endangered the author, 
and as it was he had no small diffi¬ 
culty, when it w'rs known ho w ns the 
writer, in escoinng from its etTeeta. 
It consists in a series of letters from 
an imaginary character, Tsbeck, a 
I'orsian trarellcr, det^ling the vices, 
mannora, and cn^oms of the French 
metropolis. The ingenuity, sarcasm, 
and tmth, which that once celelnrated 
prodnetioD contains, lAnst not make 
us shot our eyes to its glaring de¬ 
fects ; the vices of tho^ ago, as they 
maiii^ contributed to its eoriy j)opa- 
lari^, have been th# diief cause of 
its subsequent dedHuo. It contains 
many passages improiwrly warm and 
voluptuous, and some which, under 


the mask of attacks hn the' tfehuH^ 
had the appeafknee, at least, of being 
levelled at religion itSolf. Ko woik» 
at that mrlod, could attract atten* 
tion in iVanoe which was not dhp 
fignred by these blemishes. Evu^ 
the great mind of Montesquieu, in iti< 
first essay before the public, did not 
* escape the contagion of the ago. ' 

But, erelong, the genios of this pro¬ 
found thinker was devoted to more 
eonwnuii and wortHy ot^ts. In 
17^ he sold hts office of piipriMt of 
the pai'liamcnt of Pourdcaox, partly 
in or<Icr to escape from the tofia'of* 
legal pnrsuit and judicial business, 
which, in that mercantile and rising 
community, was attended with mat 
labour; partly in order to be envied 
to ti'avol, and study the institntions 
and character ol diffen-nt nations—a 
jjiirsidt of which hew'as pa.*»^ionatcly 
fond, and which, w'ithont doubt, had 
n powerful effect in giving him that vast 
(ominandof detached fact<« in political 
science, and that liberal ^iew of insti¬ 
tutions, habit«, and mauners, differing 
in some degn»e from his own, by 
which hi« philosophical writings aro 
so emmLiilly distinguished. Here, as 
in the biography of almost all other 
really great men, it is found, that 
some cirenm-^tancos apparently trivial 
or accidental have given a permanent 
bent to their mind; have stored it 
with the appropriate knowlc<lge, and 
turned it, ns it w'cre, into the allotted 
sphere . aud contribnted to form tho 
tnatiur in which original thought was 
formed, and new truth communicated 
liy l*rovidencc to mankind. In the 
course of his travels,"'which lasted 
several years, he visited snccesslve^ 
Austria! Hungary, Italy, Switzcriaffif, 
the Bhine, Flanders, Holland, and 
England—in tho latter of which ho 
liv^ two years. «Durlng these varied 
travels, he made notes on all the 
countries which ho visited, which 
contributed largely to the great stock 
of political information which lie pos¬ 
sessed. These notes are atill extant; 
but, unfortunately, not in such a state 
of matniity as to admit of publicatioB. 

On his return to Franco, which 
to<fic place in 1732, he retired to his 
nativn chateau of La Brede, and com- 
meneed in good earnest the great 
business of his life. firuH of his 
stoffics and refieorions appeared in 
the Owiirttstwns SMT let CaUtet d$ 

9 
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Id Grahde^tr et de ia Docadfnce de$ 
Rnuntu^ wUich was published Id 1732. 
<^at aod ori^nal as this work—the 
most perfect m all his compositions— 
was, it did not giro vent to the whole 
Ideas which fiUra his capacious mind. 
Some, great as it was, was but a 
state; it was the comparison 
with other states, the deyclopment 
of the general principles which run 
throngh the jurisprudence and insti¬ 
tutions of all nations> which occupied 
his thoughts. The sacccss which 
attended his essaj on the iiistitntions 
and progress of a single people, on- 
’oomi^fed iiim to enlarge his »icws 
and extend his labours. He came to 
embrace the whole known world, civi¬ 
lian and nndyiUzed, iu bis plan; and 
after fonrteen years of assiduous la- 
tM)ur3 and toil, the immortal Spirit 
of Laws** appeared. 

The history of Montesqniou's mind, 
daring the progress of tins great 
work. Is sing^aily curions and inte¬ 
resting. At times he wrote to his 
friends that his great work advanced 
h pas de geant; *' at others, ho u as 
depressed by the slow progress uhicii 
it made, and ovcrwhclmod by the 
prodigious mass of materials which 
required to be worked into its com¬ 
position. So distrustful was lie of its 
snccess, even after the vast labour he 

had employed in its composition, that 
he sent bis mapnscript before publi¬ 
cation to a friend on whose judgment 
he could rely —llehetius. That 
friend, notwithstanding all his pene¬ 
tration, w'as so mistaken in his reck¬ 
oning, that be conceived tiio most 
serious distiuietbdo as to the ruin of 
Muotesquien's reputation by the 
publication of such a work. Such 
was his dann that ho did not ventnre 
to write to the author on the subject, 
but gave the mannswipt to another 
•critic, Saurin, the author of a work 
smtitled SpartacuSi long since ex¬ 
tinct, who passed the same judgment 
open it. ^th concurred in thinking 
tut the reputation of Monte^inieu 
would be entirely rained by tlie i)ub- 
licatioa of the new mannscript; tlio 
brUlUot author of the somi-volap- 
taens, semi-infidel LeUrea Pertaaea^ 
into a mere Legist, a doU 
eommentatorpnpandecta and statutes, 
•# 


if ho published the T^prit dea Koir. 
**That,” said Uelvotios, what 
afiHicts me for him, and for humanity, 
which be was so well qnaliOod to have 
served.” It was agreed between thorn 
that Helvctius shonld write to Mon- 
tcsqnicu to give him an acconnt of 
theur joiut opuiion, that he should not 
give the work to the world in its pre¬ 
sent skate, baurin, with some reason, 
was afraid that Montosqnien would 
be liiirt at tiicir communication; but 
llclvctiua wrote to him—**Bo not 
uneasy; he is not hurt nt our advice; 
lie loves frankness in ills friends. He 
is willing to hear with disciissions, 
but answers only l)y sallies, and roi-cly 
changes his 0 ])iuions. 1 ha\o not 
given him ours from any idea that ho 
would either ch.ango his conduct or 
modify bis prcconeelvcd ideas but 
from a sense of the duty, of Rimcrity, 
cost what it w ill, with friends. When 
the light of truth shall have disr^llcd 
the illusions of self lo\c, he will at 
Ica^t not be able to reproach us with 
having been less indulgent than tho 
public." 

Montesquieu, howeror, was not 
discouraged. He sent his manuscript 
to the press with hardly any altera¬ 
tion, aud took for his motto, iVo/rm 
sine nintfe (yeafam:* in allURion to 
llio origiiuilUy of his conception, and 
the total w nut of any previous model 
on which it had been formed. The 
work appealed in tho mouth of duly 
1748; anti It'i siicoets, t,o far as the 
sale went, was prodigious. Jieforc 
two y(*ar3 had elapsi'd, it liad gone 
througli tw'enty-tw'o editions, aud been 
translated into most of the E)aropean 
lauguages. This curlv success, rare 
in works of i>rofuund and original 
thought, showed, that though It 
was iu advanco of the ago, it was 
but a liltio in advanc^^; and that it 
had struck a key which was ready 
to vibrato in the national mind. 
Like all dlstiuguished works, if it was 
much rend and admired by some, it 
was as keenly criticized and cot to 
pieces by others. Madame de Lef- 
tand said it was not the ISaprit dcs 
Loix ho had wTitten, but tur 

tea Loix. This expression made n 
great noise \ it had a certain degree 
of tmtli, just oneughi when couplbd 

• 
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with epigramm&ticbrevity, to make the 
fortnne of the sa^er. Kneonragod hy 
its BUcoesSf the enemies of original 
gcniuSf C7cr ready to assail it, united 
their forces, and hfontesguien was 
soon the object of repeated aud en¬ 
venomed attacks. It was said, that 
to establish certain favourite theories, 
ho availed himself of the testimony of 
travellers obscuro and of doubtful 
credit; that bo leapt too rapidlj' from 
particulars to gcucral conclusioiis; 
that he ascribed to the influence of 
diirintc and physical laws what was 
iu fact the result of moral or political 
causes; that lie had spIitT^the same 
subject into small cliaptd^, so con¬ 
fusedly arranged that tlicro was no 
order or system In the work; that it 
was still incoiM]detc, and wanted the 
ina»ter-hand whicli was to put it toge¬ 
ther: and tliat it resembled the detach¬ 
ed i)ieccs of a mosaic pavement, each 
i>f which fair or brilliant in itself, but 
which have no meaning or expression 
till disposed by tlm taste ami skill of 
tile artist, 1‘licrc was sonic truth in 
all these critk-isms; it is rare that It 
is othern Ise with the n^proaclies made 
against a work of original thought. 
Knvy g(mcrally discovers a blot to 
lilt. Malignity is seldom nt a loss 
for some blemish to point out. It is 
by exaggerating slight defects, and 
preserving silence on groat merits, 
that literary jealousy ever tries to 
work out its wivtched spite. The 
wisdom of an author is not to re¬ 
sent or overlook, but in silence to 
profit by such sallies; converting 
thus the industry and envy of bis 
enemies into a source of advautage 
to himself. 

Montesquieu, in pursuance of these 
principles, passed over in silence the 
malignant attacks of a herd of critics, 
whoso works are now buried iu the 
chamel-honso of time, but who strove 
with all the fury of envy and disap¬ 
pointment to extinguish his risingfamc. 
When pressed by some of his friends 
to answer some of these attacks, he 
replied—It is noncccssary; I am 
sofficientlv avenged on some by the 
neglect of the public, on otiiers liy its 
Indigno^on.'* The only instanoe in 
which he deviated tnls wise reso¬ 

lution was in replying to the attacks 
of an anonymous critic, who, in a 
jouroal entitled the Nouoelki Bedui^ 
bad represented him m an 


atheist. ' 3n hig Jjcitres Perm^^ 
thou^ bo had never assailed the neat 
principles of bis religion, be bad, in 
bis sallies against the Jesuits, gone 
far to warrant the belief that he was 
inclined to do so; and hadalreadydom 
enough in the estimation of the tyran¬ 
nical and bigoted ecclesiastics who 
at that period ruled the Church of 
France, to warrant bis bciug included 
in the class of infidel writers. But 
Ills mind, chastened by years, en¬ 
lightened by travelling and reflection, 
had come to cast off these prejudices 
of bis and country, the necessary 
result of the Komish tyranny by whicli 
It had been oppressed, but unworthy 
of an intollect of such grasp and can¬ 
dour. Jn the Protestant countries of 
ICuropc, particularly Holland and 
England, he had seen the working of 
Christianity detached from the ifgid 
despotism by which the Church of 
Itoiiic fetters belief, and the woll- 
coiiccivcd appliances by which it sti¬ 
mulates imagination, and opens a 
refuge for frailty. Impressed with 
the new ideas thus awakened in his 
mind, he Imd in his Eaprit des Loix 
pronounced a studious and sincere 
euloglnm on Christianity; recom¬ 
mending it, not only as the most 
perfect of all systems of religious be¬ 
lief, but as the only secure basis of 
social order and improv ement. It 
was material to correct the impres¬ 
sion, jiartly just, partly erroneous, 
which his cariicr and more indiscreet 
writings had produced; and with this 
view lie wrote and published his Zte- 
fence de VKsprit des Loix. ^is little 
piece Is a model of just and cailtid 
reasoning, accompanied with a refined 
and delicate vein of ridicule, which 
disarmed opposition without giving 
ground for resentment. He congra¬ 
tulated himself on the fine satire with 
which he had overUirown his enemies. 
—What pleases me In my Defence, 
is not so much,'* said he, to have 
floored the Eccle^astics, as to have 
let thorn fall so gently.” Posterity 
will find a more \%laable ctuum in 
this little prodnetion; it is, that the 
antbor in it bas nnconscionsly painted 
himsdf. His contemporaries have 
recorded, that In reading it they conld 
bdieve they heard the writer speak; 
and this proves that bis talcsfs 2h 
-ooBverssytioB bod bsen equal to those 
be di9]|^y«dinwiiting«-*oombmatiOB 
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Tory rmro in persons of tbe iughest 
class in Utcraturo. 

Tbe fame of Montesqmeu, great as it 
mu in bifiowncountry, wascvcu gmt- 
«r in foreign ones, in Great Uritain 
in partlciw, the Esprit des Lou early 
ocqmred a prodigious reputation. It 
iras read and a£uired by aU persons 
of thought and education. This was 
partly the consoqncnce of England 
being so much in advance of France 
in tbe career of liberty—alike in mat¬ 
ters civil and ecclesiastical. The new 
ideas, hardy thoughts, and original 
conceptloua of the great work met 
with a ready reception, and cordial 
a^iration, in tlio land of freedom 
mid the Kcformalion—in the oountry 
where meditation had so lung been 
turned to political sublects, cuui empla- 
tion to religious tiiitli. But another 
cause of lasting uiduencc also contri¬ 
buted tt> the same cdcct. Original 
goniub is e\ or more readily and will¬ 
ingly admired iu foreign states than 
its own: a prophet lias no lionour iu 
his oum countr>'. lie interferes too 
much with existing influences or repu¬ 
tations. 'i'o furelguera he is more 
remote—more like a dead mau. Hu¬ 
man vanity is Ic&a huit by Ids eleva¬ 
tion. 

The latter years of Moute&ijuica's 
life w'crc spent almost entirely in 
retirement at his jiHtemal cluitcau of 
La Brcde, vaiied occasionally by > jsit> 
to the great world at Fai'ls. 11c u as 
occupi^ in agriculture and gardening 
—tenacious of his seignorial rights, 
but indulgent to the last dcgr<^ to his 
tenantry, by whom'he was adored. 
2^'cr was exomplitied in a more re¬ 
markable manner the sootbmg inilu- 
enoe of the recollections of a weli-spcut 
life cm tbe felicity of its later years, or 
the fbuntalns of happitiess whieh may 
be Opened iu the breast itself from tbe 
calm Bcrenity of conscious power and 
great acldovcmont. Ho conversed 
much with the farmers and peasants 
on ^ estate, whose houses he fre- 
'Oneatiy entered, and whose convi viali- 
on occasion of a marriage or a 
iWitDt ho seldom ihilod to attend. Ho 
IfAen preferred their conversation to 
01 penoBB their superiors in rank 
lir ialaimtion—for,” said ho, they 
.MOaotlaaEiiicd onou^ to enter into 
«MBgMnt{ they only tell you what 
*ultf know, whkh fii^ueotfy you do 

Though hpUred 


with the great when in Paris, partly 
from neoewty, partly from inclination, 
yet their so^ty was noways neces¬ 
sary to his happiness. He flew as 
soon as bo could from their brilliant 
assemblies to the retirement of his 
estate, wlicre he found with joy, phi- 
l 080 i)hy, books, and repose. Sur¬ 
rounded by the people of tbe country 
in their hours of leisure, after having 
studied man in tbe intercourse of tlw 
world and tho history of nations, be 
ptudied it iu those simple minds whicli 
nature alone fand taught; and he found 
something to Jeam there. Ho con¬ 
versed ch^rrully with them ; like So- 
O'atcs, he drew out their talents and 
iufonnation; he ap]»oared to take os 
much pleasure in their conversation 
as in that of the brilliant cindes by 
w'hieh he w as courted in the capital; 
ho tenniufttod their disputes by bis 
wisdom, a'4^uaged their suflbrings by 
his iKmcflcenco. 

In society he w'as niiifonnly affable, 
cheerful, and considerate. His con¬ 
versation was light, ngrecable, aiul 
instructi\r,alK);iii<Uiig with nm>edoles 
of the great nuinlMT of eminent wen 
witbwbombc had lived. LikehisHtyle 
ill writing, it was brief, trawhonty and 
epigramnifttir, fall of wit and observa¬ 
tion, but without a pavtidc of bitter¬ 
ness or satire. In coiumt.n with ail men 
of the highest clans of intellect, he 
was totally dcMoid of euv^-or jealousy. 
None more rendJly applauded genius 
or merit inpthors, or W'as mure desi¬ 
rous on alf occasions to bring it for- 
woni, and give it the duo reword. 
No one re(‘Ouuted anecdotes witii more 
vivacity, a happier effect, or less 
tedium. He knew that the close of 
all such narratives contmus in general 
oU that is pleasing in them; and 
thorcforc he hastened to arrive at it 
before the patience of liis hearers 
could be exhausted. Ho had a per¬ 
fect horror at long stories. IIo 
was frofiuently al^ent, and remained 
in society for some time wrapt iu 
tbonglit, without speakmg; but never 
failed, on such occasions, to make 
amends by some nnexpeefeed romork 
or anecdote, whieh revived the lan- 
gntsbing conver&atloo. His mind was 
foil: no subject conld be mentioned 
<m which he was not iafonned; bnt 
he never brought his knowledge oston- 
iationsly lorward, and souj^t raUnr 
to draw oat those anoand him, and 
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lead the c<mTefsatioa so as to make 
others shino, than to do so kimseUl 

He was replar and methodical in 
Ilia Ufe; and tliis arose not merely 
his character and disposition, 
hnt the order be bad prescribed to 
bimself in his studies. Thongh cap¬ 
able of iong-continaod effort and pro¬ 
found meditation, he never exhausted 
his strength; he tiniformijr changed 
Che subject of his labour, or book, to 
some recreation, before feeling the 
eeusation of fatigne. Temperate in 
ilia habits, serene and unruffled in liU 
mind, heenjoyeda mncli larger share of 
happiness than falls to thelot of most 
men. He was fortanately married; 
had affectiouato children, whose kind¬ 
ness and attenllons solaced liis de¬ 
clining years; and bis remarkable 
prudence and economy not only pre¬ 
served him from those pecuniary cm- 
barrassmcDts so common to men of 
genius, but enabled him freijuently to 
iudnlge the benevolence of liis dispo¬ 
sition by splendid acts of generosity. 
He frequently said that lie had never 
experienced a chagrin in life which 
an hour's reading did not dis.’)ipatc. 
In his later rears, when his eycsiglit 
■was affected, he de])euded chietly on 
listening to reading aloud, which 
•was done altcnmtely by lus secretary 
and one of his daughters, lie had 
«very thing wiiich could make life 
happy; an ample fortime, affectionate 
family, fame never contested, the 
consciousness of great ^wers nobly 
applied—“ I liavencverthrongh lilo," 
said he in his old age, had a cha¬ 
grin, still less an hour of ennui. I 
waken in the morning with a secret 
pleasure at beholding tlio light. X 
gaze upon it with a spccies%‘ravish¬ 
ment. All the day 1 am content. In 
the evening, when I retire to rest, I 
fall into a sort of reverie which pre¬ 
vents the effort of tliought, and 1 pass 
ihe night without once waking." 

Ko man ever possessed a higher 
sense of the dignity of intellectual 
power, of its great and glorious rois- 
aion, bf its superiority to all the world 
calls groat, and of the consequent 
lealousy and aversion with which it 
is sure to be regarded by the deposi¬ 
taries of political authority.^ He -was 
aegleoted by them; he new it, and 
expected it; it never gave him a mo- 
- wmft ** He was aotinsea- 

. says H’Alemberti “to gUnj; 


bat he had so desire to win hat 
by deserving it. Never did be at¬ 
tempt to enuance his reputation by 
the underhand devices and secret 
machinations by which second-rate 
men so often strive to sustain th^ 
literary fortunes. Worthy of cveiy 
eloge and of every recompense, he 
asked nothing, and was noways sur¬ 
prised at being forgot. Bat he had 
courage enough in critical circum¬ 
stances to solicit the protectiou at 
court of men of letters persecuted and 
unfortunate, and he obtained their 
restoration to favour." What a pic¬ 
ture of the first man of bis age, living 
in retirement, asking nothln^nowajs 
surprised at l^ing forgot! He knew 
human nature well who acted thus after 
writing the Esprit des Ijoiz. Power 
loves talent as long as it serx^cs itself, 
when it is useful but manag^blc *, it 
hates itwhen it becomes its Ustroctor. 
Self-love is gi’atiticd by the subservi¬ 
ence of genius in the first case ; it is 
mortified by its superiority in the last. 

But this honoured and happy life 
was drawing to a close. Shortly after 
the iiubUcatiou of tho Esprit dcs 
LoU^. the strength of Montesquieu 
rapidly declined; It seemed as if na¬ 
ture had been exhausted by that great 
production. I had intended," said 
he in his journal, “ to give more ex¬ 
tent and depth to some parts of the 
Esprit des LoU^ but I hax'e become 
incapable of it. Heading has weak¬ 
ened my eyes; and it seems as if tho 
little light that still remains to them, 
is but tho dawn of the day when 
they will close for cver."'^ His anti¬ 
cipations w'crc not long of being 
carried into effect. In February 
,1755, he w'as seized with an infiam- 
matory fbver when on a visit at 
Paris. The utmost care and atten¬ 
tion was bestoxrcd on him by a num¬ 
ber of friends, especially tho Hue de 
Nlvemois and the Huchesse d’Al- 
gniUon, two of his oldest friends; but 
he sunk under the malady at the end 
of thirtemi days. The sweetness of 
bis temper and serenity of bis dispo¬ 
sition never deserted him daring this 
illness. From the first be was aware 
tff its dangerous nature, but not a 
groan, a complaint, or a murmur ever 
escaped bis lips. The Jesuits mnde 
etrenuoni endeavours to get* posaw- 
rioo etto49rbigMs last moineite % 
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Tfll^Tis principle, bereaisted tSi their 
efforts to extract from him a declara- 
t!on in faronr of their pccoUar tenete. 
“I hare always respected religion,” 
apid he; ** the morality of the (Jospcl 
is the noblest gift ever bestowed by 
Ood on man.” Tho Jesuits strenn- 
ously urged him to put into their 
hands a corrected copy of the Let- 
tra Pervanesj in which he had ex¬ 
punged the passages having an Iiro- 
ligious tendency, but he refused to 
give it to them; but lie gave the copy 
to the Duchosse (rAiguilloii, and 
Madame Dupre deStMaiir.wlio wore 
in the apaiimcnt, with iDstrnctiona for 
its publication, saying, I will sacri¬ 
fice every thing to religion, but no¬ 
thing to the Jesuits.” Shortly after 
he received extreme unction from the 
hands of the cure of the parish. “ Sir,” 
said thiLpriest, “yon now feel how 
great i*God.” “Yes,” he replied, 
“ and how little man.” These wore 
his last words. lie died on the 10th 
of February 175D. 

Montesquieu left a great number of 
manuscripts and notes; but they 
trere in so incomplete a state, that a 
few detached fragments only have 
been deemed fit for publicntioii. lie 
bad written n journal of his travels, 
and in particular a set of “ Notes on 
England,” which would have been of 
much value had they liecn worked 
up to a mature form; but death in¬ 
terrupted him when he w'rs only in the 
commencement of that great under¬ 
taking. He had begun a history of 
I^ncc under Louis XL, which is still 
extant, though very little • progi-csa 
was made in the work. Tho introduc- 
tioD, containing a sketch of the stato 
of Europe at that period, is said to 
equal tho most brilliant picture left 
by his immortal hand. It is written 
In the terse, epigrammatic style which 
is so characteristic of its author; and 
a few striking expressions preserved 
those who have had access to the 
mann^pt, will conv^ an idea of 
what the work would have been. 
** He taw only,” said he, “ in tho com* 
neneement of his reign, tlio com- 
sheo^ent of vengeance.” Term!- 
BsCteg a )>arallel m Lonls XL and 
Hleh&on, wbidi he drew mndt to 
eke advaitta^ of &e latter, he ob- 
kaajie^lheiDOBBrahplay 

«e Maid t»t 
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king, bnt he raised the kingdom^’ 
These and similar expressions ore in 
hlontcsquien's pccnliar and nervous 
style, aiul they prove that tho work 
would have contained, if comfdetcd, 
many brilliant passages ; bnt they do 
not wari'ant the coaclusiun that the 
history itself would have been of much 
value. There is nothing more danger¬ 
ous to an historian than great powers 
ofe])igr.*imniaticoxpressiaQ; italroost 
inevitably leads to the sacrifice of 
trnth and candour to point and anti¬ 
thesis. It is well for Tacitus that wc 
have not the other side of his story 
rccoiinted'by a writer of C(iiial power, 
but loss party spirit and force of ex¬ 
pression. In truth, it is probable tho 
worhl has not lost much by Montes¬ 
quieu's numerous unpublished manu¬ 
scripts having been loft in an incom¬ 
plete state. There is no end to the 
writing of romances, or the annals of 
huniau events, but (hci*e is averyearly 
limit to tlio production of original 
ideas, even to the greatest intellects; 
to riafo, Ilacon, Neivton, Smith, or 
Montcstiiiieu. tlicy are given only in 
a limitetl number. Hence their fre¬ 
quent repetition of the same thoughts, 
when their writings become volumi¬ 
nous. Montesquieu has done enough ; 
Ills misMoti to man has been amply 
fulfilled. 

In common with other men whose 
thoughts have made a great and wide¬ 
spread inqiression on mankind, the 
originality and value of Montesquieu’s 
conceptions cannot be rightly appreci¬ 
ated by subsequent ages. Tliat is tho 
consequence of their very originality 
and importance. They have sunk so 
deep, and spread so far among man¬ 
kind, tfmt they have become common 
and almost trite. Like the expressions 
of Shakspeare, Gray, or Milton, they 
have be^mc household words; on 
reading (ils W'orks, wo are astonished 
to find how vast a proportion of our ha¬ 
bitual thoughts and expressions have 
sprung from that sonree. This, how¬ 
ever, far from t>eing a reproach to an 
author, is bis highest commendation; 
it demonstrates at once the impression 
his thoughts have made on mankind. 
If we would discover the step a groat 
man has made, we mnet reear to the 
aatbors In the same line who have 
preceded him, and then the duuige 
iq>pe«n great indeed* The hl^ifit 
ptw wMeh can be bestowed an ah 
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' (inthor of original thonglit, is to say, 
that his ideas were unknown to the 
nntliors who preceded, trite with those 
who followed him. 

The great characteristic of Mon> 
tcaquicu's thoughts, is the tracing 
the operation of ticiicral and lasting 
causes on human affairs. Before hU 
time, the march of political or social 
events was ascribed by divines to the 
immediate and direct agency of the 
Deity guiding human actions, as a 
general moves an army; by men of 
the worhi, to chance, or the master- 
iiig influence of individual energy and 
talent. Bossuct may be considewd 
Sis the most eminent of tlie former 
(’hi»s. Voltaire brought the doctrines 
of the latter to tlieis’higliest peifoction. 
In ofipopaion to botii, ^lontessinieu 
^t^emlon^ly asserted the operation of 
general laws, emanating doubtless 
nrigiiiully from ll»e institutions of the 
Deity, amt the adaptation of the hu> 
uiau’ mind to the ciixnnistanccs in 
which man is placed in society, bnt 
acting at subi^quent i>eriods through 
the instrumentality of free agents, and 
of permanent and lasting operation in 
all ages of the world. Maehiavel had 
frequently got sight of this sublime 
theory in Ids political writings; and 
in his Discorsi on Ktnuan lUstory, 
many of the most profound observa¬ 
tions ever made by man on the work¬ 
ing of the iinman mind under free in¬ 
stitutions, and of the con'csponding 
effects of similar principles of action 
ill the republic's of antiquity, and of 
those of Italy iu modem times, are 
to be found. But it was Montesquieu 
who first carried out the (loctriiic to 
its full exteut, and traced its opera¬ 
tion through an infinity of historical 
events and political institutions. It is 
to the success with which lie has done 
this, and t^o combimHi philosophical 
depth and grasp of details which 
his writings exhibit, that his colos¬ 
sal reputation bos been owing. He 
liad prodigious acquaintance with in¬ 
dividual facts, united to the power 
of classifying them under tlieir proper 
heads, and deducing from them their 
general and common principles. Like 
the steam-engine, be could, bv tums^ 
tom a ^thread round a s^me, and 
elevate aaerenty-fbur iu the ak* fie 
was tfae-^^lder of science'; Hke the 
isBiortel wmsQ, be badmideeighty 
tboiM]t4^''Obeei:^’aUons in, the social 


world; but, like him, he could deduce 
the few laws of national advanco or 
decline from the regular irregularity 
of their motion. 

Tlie expression, Esprit dea Loix^ 
selected as the title of Montesquiea*s 
gi’cat work, was not happily chosen. 
What he meant was not the Spirit 
of Lau sy hut the causes from which 
laws have arisen; the Eegts Ze- 
gwnf as Cicero said, to which* they 
were owing, and from whjch they 
had sprung. Uc ascribed very little 
iiiHucuce to human institutions in 
moulding the character or detenniniug 
the felicity of man. On the coutraiy', 
lie thought that these institutions were 
iu general an efi'cct, not a cause, lie 
conceived that they arose, in every 
country, from something peculiar in 
the race from which the nature de¬ 
scended, or tlie climate, employments, 
or mode of earning subsistOnco to 
wiiich it was chained in snbscqncnt 
times by the physical circumst.anccs 
in which it was placed. A certain 
type or character was imprinted os 
every people, either by the incradi- 
c.ib)c infiuciice of blood, which de¬ 
scends to the remotest generations, 
or the not less irremovable effect of 
external and physical drcomstanccs 
wliich attaches to them through ail 
ages. It was this blood and those 
circumstances which formed tho na¬ 
tional character, and through it, in 
the course of generations, moulded 
the national customs and institutions. 
Soch customs and institutions were 
those which, having been framed by 
necessity* or tlic dictates of expe¬ 
dience, according to the dreum- 
stnuccs in which each people were 
placed, were best adapted to their 
tctn}>cr atui situation. Tine wisdom 
consisted not iu altering but followiniF 
out the spirit of existing law's and 
customs ; and, in bis own words— 
Ko nation ever yet rose to lasting 
greatness but from institntioos in coa- 
formlty to its spirit.” No calamities 
were so great or irremediable as Uiose 
which arose fix}m disregarding the 
separate characters stamped on tho 
different races and nations of men by 
the hand of the Almighty, or seeking 
to force upon one. people or one ra^ 
tho Instlto^na whioh have., arisq^ 
among, and areidapted to, another. 

pi,* 
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^rritings, «ad to tho olofiUUtion of 
xrhioh be devoted tlie fifteen best yeets 
of his life. It will readily be per¬ 
ceived that they are enUrely at va- 
rianoewith the whole doctrines of the 
French philoeophers of the latter part 
of the ei^teenth century, and which 
were practically enforced and carried 
into effect in ^eir great Revolution. 
With them institatious were every 
tiling; national character, descent, 
employment, or physical clrcimi- 
stances, nothing. M mankind would 
be the same if they only enjoyed the 
same liberty, laws, and institatious. 
The differences observable among 
them were entirely the result of the 
different governments forced upon 
men, in various stages of theii' pro¬ 
gress, by the t^TEiiny of kings, the 
force of conquest, or the machmatious 
4 tf jmests. One frame of institutions, 
one code of laws, one set of govem- 
anent maxims, were adapted fur all 
tile world, and if practically act< d 
upon would every where produce the 
^ame pnre and u]>r]ght character in 
the people. Vic© and wickedness 
were the hateful effect of aristocratic 
pride, kingly lusts, or sacerdotal delu¬ 
sion ; the human heart was naturally 
innocent, and bent only upon virtue; 
when the debasing iiihueuce of those 
corrupters of men was removed, it 
would nniversally resume its natural 
direction, lienee the maxim of 
^besiMcrre—“ Lc pcupic cat tuujours 
^oa, le magistrat toujours coiToptiblc.” 
Hence the readiness with which the 
constitution - mongers at Paris set 
themselves to pi^parc skeletons of 
govemmont for all nations, and their 
universal identity with that originally 
«ast during the fervonr of the Revo- 
Intion for the Great Nation. Ueuco 
Also, it may be added, their experienced 
^evils, short duraiion, and univeraal 
sweeping away, within a few years, 
b^ore the aoenmniated soffering luid 
arens^ indignation of maokiod. 

It was citing to this fundamental 
vanaace between the doctrines of 
dtfontesqnien and those of the greater 
^■rt flf .hia contemporaries, and nearly 
^be w^le generation whi<^ succeeded 
m comparative obscurity of 


his fame after bis death, and the ne¬ 
glect which bis writings for long ezpo- 
rienced in France, are to be ascrib^. 
When wo contempUte the profonod 
nature of bis thoughts, the happy 
terseness and epigramnutic force of 
bis cxpixasions, and the great early 
fame which his writings acquired, 
nothing appears more extraordinary 
than tbesabsequencneglect into which, 
for above half a century after his death, 
Le felL* Voltaire, Rousseau, llelve- 
tius, Condorcet, Turgot, and the En¬ 
cyclopedists, were then at the acme 
of their reputation; and their doctrines 
as to the natural innocence of man, 
and the universal moulding of human 
character by political institutiuns, not 
of political institutions by hunian 
chanicler, wore too much at varianc«$ 
with Montesquieus deductions and 
conclusions to admit of their coex¬ 
isting together. The experience 
of the Revolution, both abro^id and 
at home, however, erelong spread a 
doubt among mauy thiuUng men, 
whether (hese docMiines were in 
reality as w ell fomided as they were 
universally repruscuted to Iks by the 
plillosophqrs of the preceding age. 
Napoleon, who was thoroughly cou- 
viuml of tlieir erroneous nature, hod 
a high admiration for Moiitesquico, 
.and frequently quoted bis sen¬ 
timents. lint still i})c opposite set 
of opinions, diffused over the world 
with the tricolor flag, maintain their 
ground with the gi'eat majority even 
of well-informed men, at least in all 
republican states and constitutional 
monarchies. The policy of.Kngland 
in encouraging the revoiations of 
Belgium, Portugal, Spain, o&d the 
South American republics, has, for 
the lost thirty years, been mainly 
founded on the principle, that Institu- 
tiouB siinUar to those of Britain may 
with safety be transferred to oUk^ 
stales, and that it is among them 
alone that wo are to look for doiwhlo 
alliances or cordial support. The 
wretched fate of all the cooatriea, 
strangers to the Anglo-Saxon blood, 
who have been cursed with theao 
alien constitutions, whether in the 
Spanish or Italian Feninanlafli or the 
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South Americaai states—the jealous 
epiiit and frequent undisipused ho»* 
tility of America^tho tot^ failure of 
English institutions in Irolandf have 
had no with the ^reat majority 
of men in this coontiyf in rooting out 
these fatal errors. More than one 
generation, it is apparent, must de¬ 
scend to their graves before they arc 
iairly expelled from general thoxigbt 
by experience and sutfering. So ob¬ 
stinately do men cling to doctrines, 
which are flattering to human vanity, 
an opposition alike to the dictates of 
wisdom and the lussons of experience; 
and so true in all ages is the doc¬ 
trine of the Iwomau Catholic cborcli, 
that pride is the last sin which can 
be conquered in the human heart. 

One remarkable instance will illus¬ 
trate the manner in which Montes¬ 
quieu supported the opposite prin¬ 
ciples, that Lustitutious ai-e molded 
by tlie character and circumstances of 
nations, nut llm moulders of them. It 
is well kitowii that primogeniture, 
though neither the law or suc^icssion 
in the Ivomau empire, uor originally 
of the nations ot Morthorn Kuroi>e,in 
whom the allodial custoips at first 
gtaicrally prevailed, came to be uni¬ 
versally introduced with the feudal 
S 3 'stero, and the thorough establish¬ 
ment of a military aristocracy In 
every country of Europe. But, strange 
to say, there are some places where 
the rule is Just the reverse, and the 
yotmgest sou succeeds to the whole 
movable estate of the father, as is 
8 tiU the custom of some boroughs 
in England.* Montesquieu ascril^s, 
and apparently with reason, these 
Opposite rules of succession to a simi¬ 
lar feeling of expedience aud necessity 
in the cUfleruut cu'cumstauces in 
which the same race of Northmen 
were placed in diflerent periods of 
their progress. The sncccssioii of the 
yoimgest son to the father's estate 
was the bequest of the patriarchal 
ages, when the youngest son genoi'uUy 
remtuDod last at homo with hU aged 
parent, his elder brothers having pre¬ 
viously hived off with their herds and 
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floda. He therefore natunSy sne- 
ceeded to the movables of whidi ho 
was alone in possessloD, jointly witil 
his father, at the latter’s death. 

On the other hand, the descent of 
the whole landed estate to the eldest 
son, to the exclusion oi his younger 
brothers and sisters, was natur^y 
suggested by the settlement of a 
brave and znartaal race of con¬ 
querors in extensive districts gained 
by their valour, and which could 
be maintained only in the lands they 
had won by the sword. To divide 
the estate in such drciimstances of 
perU, was to expose it to certain de¬ 
struction; unity of operation in all 
its forms, one head, one castle, was 
as indispensable as one general to 
an army, or one sovereign to a king¬ 
dom. Tlie old maxim, divide et 
iraj>era,” was miivcrsally felt to be of 
fearful application. Empires, duchies, 
priucipalitics, earldoms, baronies, 
private estates, could alone be pre¬ 
sented entire, amidst the general hoe- 
tiiity with which all W'ere surrounded, 
by descending to a single ocenpant. 
That occupant was naturally the 
eldest son, the flrst'boru of the family, 
the fii'st who arrived at man's estate, 
and the most capable on that account 
to render the neec^ary protection to 
its various members and dependants. 
Hcncc the general establishment of 
the law of primogeniture in all tho 
countries of Europe. And for a simi¬ 
lar reason, when the necessity which 
at first occasioned this general devia¬ 
tion from the feelings of equal aflbe- 
tion to offspring was removed by tho 
establbhment of regular government, 
and general security, and the spread 
of commerce, with the necessity of 
capital to fit out sons and daughters, 
bad been generally felt, this custom 
W'as silently abrogated at least in tho 
commercial aud middle classed, and a 
division of the succession, whether in 
land or money, into nearly eqnal 
parts, very geneEtaily took plaee. 

It may readily bo inferred from 
those observations, that the doctrines 
of Moatosqaien, as to the moulding 
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of insUtndons’by external circum¬ 
stances, and the weracter of nations, 
not of the charaeUr of nations by 
iostitudoas and forms of gorerumcnt, 
28 one of the verjhlgiicst importance, 
notteerely to speculative philosophers, 
hot precacol statesmen. In truth, it 
is the question of questions; the one 
thing needful to be understood botli 
by the leaders of thought and the 
mlcrs of men. Unless con'cct and 
rational views ore entertained on this 
subject, Internal legislation will be 
perpetually at fault, external policy 
in a false direction. Itefonn will de¬ 
generate into revolution, conquest into 
desolation. The greatest calamities, 
both social and foreign, recorded in 
tlie history of the last half century, 
liavc arisen from a neglect of the 
maxims of Montesquieu, as to the 
iudelil4o iudueucc of race and exter¬ 
nal circumstances on human character, 
and the ado))tiou in their stead of tho 
doctrines of Voltaire and lioussenu, 
on the paramount iiitiucncc of poli¬ 
tical institutions and general educa¬ 
tion on hntunn felicity. Onr policy, 
both social and foreign, is still mainly 
founded on the latter basis. If Mon¬ 
tesquieu’s principles ns to no nation 
ever arriving at durable greatness 
but byj iastitutions in harmony with 
its spirit and origin, had been gene¬ 
rally adopted, the French Uevolu- 
tiOD, wliicb originated in the Anglo and 
American mania, and the dcsiro to 
transplant English institutions In to the 
soil of France, would never have taken 
place. Had the same views prevailed 
m the British Cabinet, the iniquitous 
support of the revolt of the Sontli 
American colonies in 1821 and 1822, 
and tho insidious encouragement of 
the ruinous revolutions of Spabi and 
Portugal during tlio Cariist war, 
ironld not have stained tho honour of 
Englaftd, and rained the prospects of 
the Peninsula. Had they pervaded 
the British commniuty, tho two fatal 
mlstak^ of policy in our time, the 
andden emancipation of the negro 
ilaves in tho West Indies, and tho 
■nsloosuig .^1 tbe bonds of government 
Xisdaad, by the transplantation, of 
logl^^SAkou iostltotions, and the 

of .England, into 
^ the Celtic blood and 
Ai-battaffons piMelooB of Ireland, 
.#oda 4^^ bat« 0^ oooBnttted. 
groaaqBoatloti M f»ae»ia ibcvt, 


between Montesquien and the Ency¬ 
clopedists, ns to whether man is 
moulded bylnstitutious, or Institutions 
by man, is the fundamental qaestlon, 
not only speculative, but iiractical, of 
the age; and without correct ideas on 
which, internal legislation and exter¬ 
nal pdicy are equally certain to bo 
precipitated iuto error, and henevo- 
Icuco itself to become the parent of 
unbounded c.alamities. 

And yet, if tiie matter be consider¬ 
ed dispassionately, aud without the 
disturbing influence of human pride 
aud democratic ambltiou, which have 
obscured the visions of throe genera¬ 
tions of the ablest men in Euro{)e, it 
seems extraordinary how any doubt 
could ever have been entertained on 
the subject. What are laws and in¬ 
stitutions but the work of men, tlic 
coocentratioti of the national will in 
times past, or at the jtresentmoment? 
If so, how cou?(I they have arisen but 
from the will of the pet»pIo? It is 
only rom^-iug the ditficulty a step 
further bncK to say, as hits sooften been 
done, that they were iinpo.sed, not by 
the will of the nation, but by tlio 
power of the tyrants who had ojiprcss- 
ed, or the luicsts who had deluded 
it. For who were these tyrants or 
these priests? Not one in twenty 
thousand to the whole community. 
If they were empowered and enabled 
to impose arbitrary or debasing insti- 
tntloiis, it must have been ^causc 
the immense majority devolved to 
them the task; because, conscious of 
inability to govern themselves, or 
wanting the inclioath>o to do so, they 
willingly reeigned themselves to tho 
guidance and direction of others. The 
Czar at St Petersburg, the Snltaun at 
Constantinople, the Emperor at Pekin, 
reign just as much by the national 
will, and in a manner just as conform¬ 
able to the national wish, as the Con¬ 
suls of Rome, the Committee ofPuMic 
Salvation at Paris, or the present con¬ 
stitutional Mooarchs of i^nco or 
England. Tho proof of this is, that 
when the people ore dissatisfied with 
tlieir administration, or displeased 
with the sovereign, they have no 
dhBcnlty in dispatching Mni, Tho 
twisting of a sash roim the neck 
in Rds^ the bowstringlK-Constan- 
^ople or Ispahan, are%|i^'eAetaal 
tnonitors—ftally u 

tUe PgriiamentOTy nuifcl^ hi the 
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House of Commons or Chamber of 
Peputies. In^ word, govemmestin 
every country being conducted bv the 
few over the many, by the hundreds 
over the hundred thousands, it is alto* 
gether impossible that tlio administra* 
tton or institutions can be, for any 
length of time, at variance with the 
general will; because, if it w^, it 
would not' be submitted to. It may 
be, indeed, despotic and tyrannical in 
the highest degree, but that is no In¬ 
dication that it is contrary to the 
general will; it is only uu indication 
that the general will is to be slaves^ 
no unusual occurrence among men. 

This fundamental principle of Mon* 
tesquien as to the ^rpetual and in* 
cradicabte influence of race, climate, 
and physical circumstances, in forming 
national character, and moulding na¬ 
tional iustitutious, is unquestionably 
the tme doctrine on the subject, 
though. probably several generations 
must pass away, and an incalcnlable 
amount of sutferlng be endured by 
mankind, before it is generally admit¬ 
ted. Coujdcd with the carttnal point 
of the Christian faitii, the inherent 
aud unhersal corruption of the huinuu 
heart, it forms the only foundation of 
a salutary or durable government. 
Pecisivc proof of this may be found in 
the fact, that the revolutloiiaiy party, 
all the world over, maintain directly 
the reverse; viz. that free i>olitical 
institutions, and general education, 
arc all in oil; and that, if established, 
the native virtue of the human heart 
affords a sufficient guarantee for gcu* 
oral happiness. Montesquieu’s priu- 
oiplcs lead to the conclusion that all 
reform and amelioration of existing 
institutions, to be either durable or 
beneficial, must be moulded on the 
old precedents, and deviate as little 
as may bo, and that only fiom obvi¬ 
ous necessity or expedience^ from 
them. Tbc^ utterly repudiate all 
transplantation of constitutions, or for¬ 
cing upon one people the institntions 
or privileges of another. Ihey point to ^ 
cxpcricuM as the great and only sure * 
r guide In social or iioUticaL change, 
and for the obvious reason, that it 
alone can tell what has been fsund 
to bo suitable to the circnmsjtanqes, 
aud adapted to the ebaraoter and 
wants, of ^0 naUoh among iriiom U 
has taken place. It is net that ow 
oucestors were iu the least wls^ .^hiut 


we are; doubtless \hey did many 
foolish thmgs, as we do. It is that 
time has consigned their foolish things, 
whether laws or measures, to the 
grave; and nothing has descended to 
our time but those institutions wbu^ 
have been fonnd to be bonefi<^ in 
their tendency. The portions of our 
present legislation which are suitable 
to the conntiy, will in like manner 
descend to posterity, and the folly 
and absurdity will in a few gonerii- 
tions be heard of no more. 

It has been already remarked, that 
the GT<mdeuT et D6cxtdtnct dea Ilo- 
maitu is a more complete, and in some 
respects profound work, than the 
K$prit dea Loix, A few quotations 
will Jostify, it is thought, this high 
eologium— 

"The circumstance of all others which 
contributed most to the \diimQie great¬ 
ness of Rome, was the long-c^tinued 
wars in which its people were early in¬ 
volved. The Italian people had no 
machines for conducting sieges; and in 
addition to this, as the soldiers every 
where served without pay, it was im¬ 
possible to retain them long before a 
fortified town; thus few of. their wars 
were deciiuvo. They fought for the 
pillage of a camp, or the booty of the 
fields, alter which victors and vanquished 
retir^ alike into their respective cities. 
It was this circumstance which occa-f 
stoned tho long resistance of the Italian 
cities, and, at tho same time, the obsti¬ 
nacy of the Romans in their endeavours 
to subjugate them; it was that which 
gave them victories w'hich did not cn- 
ervato, and conquests which loft them, 
their poverty. Had they rapidly con¬ 
quered the neiglibouring cities, they 
would have Arrived at their dcclroo b^ 
fore the days of Pyrrhus, of the Gauls, 
and of Hannibal; and, following the 
destiny of all the nations In the world, 
they w’ould to^qniekly have gone threngh 
the transition from poverty to riches, 
and from riches to eomipt3aii.**.2-C. 1. 

What a subject for reflection is pre¬ 
sented in this single paragraph! Bonic, 
wlthoqjt any knoirledge of siege equip¬ 
age, thrown in the midst of the Italian 
states bristling with strongholds; and 
slowly learning, during centariekof !n- 
deinsivet and often calhmitons contests, 
tiliat military art by which she was af- 
timards.io snbdaethe worjdl 7t was 
m Kke In the Tong, hloo^, 

contj^ts of m 



mat 

^ecfau rmvUicjWith oc&otheri tlut 
tbe diselplme was leaned ivliidi 
iklexandv and the Macedonian pha- 
lumihocmpiretfAsin; andinthepro^ 
tnoted atrn^les of the Anglo-Saxons, 
with can other in the Heptarchy, 
and uenwith the Danes and Nor- 
mus Ih. defence of thoir coasts, that 
the foundation was laid of tho energy 
and perseYoronce which Lave given the 
British race their present eminence and 
don&inion among men. 

** It has be«i often oben^ved,’* sajs 
Hontesqnien, ** that out armies gene- 
ni\j melt away under the latigne of 
the soldiers, ^hile thow of tho Uomans 
nevor failed to preserve thoir health by 
iL The reason is» that their fatigues 
were coMfinKdrf; ivhereas our soldiers 
are ^estro^ ed by |»a&aing from a life of 
a^oat total inactnit^ to one of lehc- 
moDt exertion—the thing of all others 
most destructive to health. Not only 
were tA Roman soVliers neenstomod, 
during uar, to incessant marching and 
fortifying of tho earops, but in peace 
.they ’were daily trained to tlie same 
active habits. They w ere all habitua. 
ted^fo tho militery step, that is. to go 
twenty miles, and sometimes twenty- 
four, in five hours. They did this bear- 
iftg burdens of sixty pounds. They 
were daily trained to run and leap with 
their whole equipment on j in their ordi¬ 
nary drills the swords, Ravelins, and ar- 
raira were of a weight double of that 
used in war, and tho exercises were 
oonftnncd.**—C. 2. 

^cre can be uo doubt that this 
passage both explains much of the 
astonUiimg (^quests of tiic Homan 
Ir^Ds, aud furnishes ample subject 
reflection to a mudem o1>xorvcr. 
constant employment of these 
trom in the cosstrortiotf of great 
pBWe worics, as higiiwaya, bridges, 
nazbours, or the like, was at once the 
best security for tiio health of the 
sol^&v, and thn oirenmstahee, of ail 
otbex^ trhieh roidered their main¬ 
tenance tcderablc to the people. If 
wewxauUne the inscriptions found in 
all parts of the worldjwhere Bomaa 
renialiia are to be mef^th, wo^hall 
fiadthat they were raised by the hands 
dnbele^ns. It was their persevering 
jad inoontanli toil w)ti(fli4iMDed*tho 
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bridges a&d vUdiietB which reqairetf 
to be cemstnusted; the.mountama to> 
be loreDed; morasses and valleys to 
be filled up, habituated tho legionary 
soldiers to aneh an amount of daily 
labour, that their engaging in tho 
fktigucs of a campaign was folt rather 
08 a recreation than a bui den. Hence, 
the dreadflU sickness which in modem 
armies invariably attends the com¬ 
mencement of a campaign, and in 
general halves its numerical strength 
before n sword has been drawn, 
was for the most part unknoum, and 
lienee, too, the extraordinary achieve¬ 
ments performed by small Ixidies of 
the«*e iron \ cteraiis. How great the 
diflercncc in modem times, where tho 
naval and military forces art* e%vry 
whcn> kept up during p<>aee in alniosi 
total idtoiiess; and tin* consequence i-, 
that they arc at once .an eyeKon* to 
the citizens whoM* aubstance they ecn- 
stilkie in whut is deemed n^dox oo- 
tentation, and are deprived of half 
tlielr niiinerleal stmigth, nnd iiioio 
tlian half their eflicienev, on Hr>t eu- 
gaghig in If e futiguev* of real wnif.ire. 

No province hails the am«.il of a 
modem dhinlon of tioops uo <tea- 
|mrt longs for the preseuee of a mau- 
ol-war, as the signal fortliecommenre- 
roent of gre.it and Inmeficeiit i>aeific 
underinkiiigs, as was the ra«c in the 
iiomanein]>irc. 01 uhutine.deulablo 
use might the BritKh iiav v be if even 
.1 part of it was etnpl(»VMl in trans¬ 
porting the hundred thousand colo¬ 
nists who annuaily seek in our dis¬ 
tant posses.sioDR, or in the American 
States, that profitable market for their 
indiiHtry, which they eaimotfiud amidst 
our crowded manufactories at home? 
And this is an inatanco of the manner 
in which the reficctions of Montes¬ 
quieu, though made In reference only 
to the Roman empire, are in truth 

Rpplicaljlc to all a^s and countries; 
as the parables in the Gospolg, though 
delivered only, to the flshermea of 
•Tndea, contain tho rules of conduct 
fpr the human race to the cod of tho 
world. 

Regarding* tbe comparative oaoscu 
of corruption iti a military and com- 
mercisl state, Montesquieu makes tho . 
foUot^ observation. Let his that 
Worn, esiMt- foelsitnot applicable to this nation 
tremily ef.tho . and o « uclvea,tiiiowtheflnt stone;-* 
labOCarril^lirM * Cartitago having b i < w e Iriehur 
I tire Ttst than Rone, was also more coct opted. 





?er this i^on, wlitle at Rotte.Mh^ 
employments were oluefly Awnraed to 
Aillty and lirtnS) sad co^erred no ad« 
Vantage, but a greater share oi fatigues 
to be endared> and dangers incurred^ 
every thing wUch the public had to 
bestow was sold at Carthage, and every 
service rendered by individuals was paid 
by the state. The tyranny of a prince 
doc^ not brin^ a despotic state nearer 
its ruin than indifference to the public 
good does a republic. The advantage 
of a free state consists in this, that its 
revenues are in general better admi- 
idstered; and even where this is not the 
case, it has at first the advantage of not 
being governed by court favourites. But, 
on the other hand, the corrupting power 
in a democracy, when once brought into 
action, erelong becomes more dissoU 
(Ing than in a despotism, for instead'of 
paying court merely to the friends and 
relations of the prince, it becomes nc- 
codsary to pro>ide for the friends and 
j ciatlyus* of the multitude who have a. 
.•V' • in political power. -MI is then 
l-'M The Irtws ai’c eluded in a m<jro 
htoper.-'us maimer than by the violence 
•• '•c-pot; fur they arc so by the 
of the changing many, not the 
l»a<.'<i«‘Qs of One, whoso position at the 
head of the stotv being fixed and un- 
changetihle, gives him a lasting interest 
in i(s preservation.”—C. 4. 

How many reflections does this 
, n u in Franco above a 
lentu.) “ . 0 . >. . kcu in the breast of 
'» Ib'i Aizji. i.L tills time!—“Si 
(coums. - ^ circuuispice P* 

So iro ■ 1 that real political trntli 
’ndoDgs ti. no age or locality—“ non 
'ilia Koma', alia Athenis; ” it is of 
* tcnial aptdication, and is destined to 
iGccive uDufirmatiou from the expe> 
rience of men, and the lessons of his¬ 
tory, to the end of the world 

** PoweM, ’* says ^ Montesqulou, 

** which erwe their greatness to com¬ 
merce, may exist long in mediocrity, 
b&t tfarir gitadenr can neve^ be <|f long 
damtioB. The reason is, that they rise 
to greatness by bttle and little, with¬ 
out any one being aware of thfir 
growth, as they have done nothing 
4rhlch attehots attention, ^awakens 
alarm, or indicates their* power. But 
when U baa' risen to that point, 
no one can avoid seeing H, m the^aon- 

rounding naAonatecretly^eiidenrovr to 

deprive the great comtoertial state of 
adrantages whieh they aU envy, and ' 


which h^.1niien*tittd!iy .aelt:vcre, ki- 

4. - ■ * .* . 

i 

Few^craons who wntempUfh the 
present state of the British etbptre^' 
its a^OBifihing rise to greatness 
space of less than a'centory—the 
neral, it may be said universal 
jealoosy with which it is regarded, 
and the perilous pinnacle on which it' 
DOW stands, will deny the justice 
this observation. May’ the remark, 
as to the short duration of power 
founded on such a basis, not receive aa 
additional, and even more memorable, 
confirmation in ourselves! But one* 
thing is pcrftctlj clear. This remark 
indicates the impossibility of conciliat¬ 
ing the adjoining and poorer slates ‘ 
while our commercial superiority conJ* 
tinues, and thus strikes at the very 
fonndntiou of the reciprocity sjsteam 
on which our whole commercial policy 
for the last quarter of a cent||v has 
been founded. That system proceeds^^ 
on the xirinciplo, that by opening to * 
the adjoining stales a fair commqni-' 
cation of advantages, it is in the 
power of a great commercial state, 
not only to conciliate their good-wiU, 
but obtain with them a great and mn* 
tnally beneficial mercantile inter- 
co^c. Montcsqnicu^s observation 
points to the undying and universal 
jealousy by \tp ncigh^urs with which 
such ft power is ever snnronnded, anti* 
the fotility of all attempts,^ while ^ 
snporiority exists, to avert their m#- 
cantile hostility, or preserve withthoiia 
any considerable commerdal traffic. 
Whkh is the better opinion, let th& 
hedge of hostfle tarifiSwith whidi, after 
boDudlcss cqneeseions to purchase, 
commercial gpod-will, we arc snrround* 
ed in every direction, give the answer.- 
On the comparative value of in-. 
fantry and cavalry in war, Montes¬ 
quieu, though no professional soldier, 
makes the fdUowmg 4 >bamTation, on 
which those who are so, would d<y 
wett to ponder 

^ Tbe Carthagiaisa oavalryww ea:. ‘ 
’perior to that of ue Romans, fw two- 
reasoM.'* One wa^^ that the Nomidiaii 
and SpanWi horses were better thsoa 
those ^ Ba^‘; the other, that the R»-' 
man wcvalry was U1 amed; for Polly- ; 
Mut tfi^ was not till they had. 

esrried <m war. in Qrseo^ that they.. 
Aangsd-i^slr maaamr of f 

Hail| sf>-Biti^targ streogtik;. la the 
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rwta^ rfw, ]Ugi4tts wu .beat ae aeon aa hy Bwry and JealousTf than thoat wbd 
Ijj^Gartliaflliiiaiu iDad€ah<doaaf pUaa live under an hereditmr/ arUtoerar^. 
f^r eociba^ irliera tbdr ofralrr could The prince ia ao fkr diataat from me 
act to advantage; in the aecondj Ran- tnbjeete, that he U rarelj aeon by them ; 
alt^ owed to the Ramldian hone hia he b so far above them that notblag In 


' principal riotoriea. It was not till whole 
eorpa of them began to go over to the 
Romana in Ttaly, that the latter began 
to breathe. Soipio having conquered 
and eontracted an alliance with 
j deprived the Carthaginians 
of that advantage. Uo ^d moro> be 
(^ned it for hinuelf. It was the Numi- 
man cavalry which gained the battle of 
2ama,and terminat^ri the war in favour 
of the Roxnaii8.'*-»C. 4. 

It is impossible to read the admir¬ 
able account of Hannibal's campaign 
in ^0 last volomu of Arnold's History 

Homey without perceiving that this 
observation, os to the dcciidvc effect 
ol^ the Nnmidian cavalry upon the for¬ 
tunes of the war, in first gi> ing vic> 
tory t^Khe Carthaginians when they 
were onurely on tlicir side, and gra- 
' dually, and at length decisively re¬ 
storing it to that of tliel(om.uH, when 
they wero won over to their eagles, 
is entirely w'clUfonndcd. Napoleon 
was of the same opinion, and has re- 
I>eatedly cx))rcsscd It in varions parts 
of bis works. Give me,'’ said that 
groat man, the French infantry aud 
the Mameluke hor'^c, aud I will cou- 
<](icr the world.” It was his constant 
affirmation that cavalry, equally brave 
aatldkillfully led. shoald always, other 
things beiugequal, overthrow infantry; 
find that the contrary opinion which 
generally prevails, was owing to hor»o, 
considered os the sole strength of w'nr 
during the feudal ages, having been 
unduly decricil since the invention of 
fiic-orms. Alt the wp^^d know's the 
immense use he m&do of his heavy 
cavalry in all bis campaigns; how 
eften, iu circumstances the most cri« 
tkal, it chained victory to his staud* 
aria; how nearly It re-cslablishcd his 
affiurSiSndrcplaccd the imperialcrown 
upon his bead on the field of Water¬ 
loo. How atriking^a proof of bumau 
aagaaity .that the philosophic sage, 
Ip the eoi^ part or tho seTcatcenth 
daiury, shoud have divined a truth 
the researches of the historian 
iild'the eiwloits of the conqneror 
ipefe to conwiDi i& the middie of the 
e^toeatbt 

Tbfpe fW governed by a king,” 

nif * ere lew tormeitted 


his rituation can mortify his self-love. 
But tho nobles who govern la an aris¬ 
tocracy aro under the eves of all, and 
they are not so eievatcd|but that <^iotts 
comparisons we made without ceasing. 
Thus io all ages we have seen the pe(^le 
detest thoir senators, though th«> fre¬ 
quently love their king. Republics, 
where Inrth confers no title to power, 
are in that respect in a bettor situation 
than aristocracies; for tho people feel 
lets jiwlousy of an authority which they 
gi%e io whom thoy pleavc, and take from 
whumtliey incime.”^C. 8* 


How many confirraationi of this 
remark have tbe bistoiy' of France 
during the Itcvoluthm, and of Kng- 
land during tho ItA'form mania 
afforded! And this affords an illus¬ 


tration of A truth, which, the more 
hUtory is studied, will be rendered 
more appareut, viz., that the princi¬ 
ples wlilcb lie at tlic'liottom of tbe 
greatest changes in the political 
world, aud prepuce the must devas¬ 
tating evlN to society, arc in reality 
tho same which we sec acting oery 
day around us in common life. luthe 
jealou^ied of the tea-table, tite Ani¬ 
mosities of the markct-ptace, the euvy 
of trade, wc may see the ptUM^ions 
working, which, infased into a whole 
popple^ tear society in pieces. It is 
only suppoabig the same malevolent 
or selfish desires working in every 
breast, directed against one olycct, 
and rendered im'slstlhle from that 
veiy multiplication, and wo have the 
envy of the coterie transformed into 
the fury of revolution. Whoever will 
closely observe the woridng of that 
mainspring of human actions—sel- 
fudincas—on tho society, whetiior In a 
Tiling, a dtyi a country, or s metro¬ 
polis in which he rotides, will have no 
clitficnity in diseorning the real bnt se¬ 
cret, and therefore unobserved spring 
of tho greatest changes that over oeenr 
lathe political and social world. Tci- 
tairo said the factions at Genova 
were storms in a teaoup; if any man 
will study the motion of water In a 
teacup, he will be at no loss to uader- 
staud the hurricanes of the At¬ 
lantic. 

On tho division of the Homan 
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people into ccntancs and tribes, 
which'was the cardinal point of their 
constitution, Montesquieu makes the 
iuUowiug important observation:— 

** Serritis Tullius was the author 
of the famous division of the people 
into centuries, which Lirjr and l>ioDy< 
sius Halicarnassus have so well de< 
scribed. Ho distributed an • hundred 
and ninety-three centuries Into six 
classes, and put the vrholo lower people 
!nt<f tho last century, which singly 
formed the sixth class. It is easy to 
see that that arrangement virtually ex- 
eluded the lower classes from the suf* 
frage, not de jure, but de facto. Sub* 
scqucntly it was agreed, that except in 
some particular cases they should, in 
voting, follow the division into tribes. 
There were thirty*fivo of these tribes 
who gave each their vote: four wers 
from the c/ty, thirty-one from the 
country. The principal citiscus, being 
all rural proprietors, were naturally 
classed in the country tribes : the lower 
people wore all mossed together in the 
four urban ones. This circumstance 
was rog.'irdcd, and with reason, as the 
salvation of tho republic. .Appius 
Claudius had distributed (ho lower 
Mopio among tlm whole tribes, but 
Fabins classed them again in the four 
urban ones, and thence acquired tho 
sumamo of * Maximus.’ The Censors 
every five years took a survey of the 
citizens, and distributed the people in 
the tribes to which they legally be¬ 
longed; so that the ambitious could not 
render themselves masters of their suf¬ 
frages, nor tho people abuse their own 
power.*"— C. 8, 

Ttic Komans had good reason for 
styling Fabius ** Maximus/’ who 
discovered this way of preventing the 
lower classes, by their number, from 
acquiring an ovcrwlielmingsupcriority 
iu tho government of the state, lie 
achieved as great a good for lus coun- 
tiybyso doing,os bybafflingllaunibal 
anerthe battle of Ctmnm. But for that 
circumstance the Homan constitution 
^ould have become, after the change 
of Appios Clandios, a mere prototype 
of the American democracy; a go* 
vemment constantly swayed by a nu* 
xnerical m^ority of the lowest class of 
citizens. There can be no doubt that 
the matter at issue,*in this, question, 
18 the most material which can engage 
the attention of political philosq^ers 
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and statesmen in a free coantiy, and 
that, on its determination, its nltimatu 
fate is entirely dependant. So great 
is the number of tho working^classes 
in every old and op^ent coinmnnity,^ 
compared to those who possess the 
advantages of property and superior 
education, that nothing is more cer* 
tain than that, if the elective frontwise 

be widely difiused, and no modo of 
classifying the votes, as at Home, baa 
been discovered, the sw«iy of a no* 
merical majority of incompetent elec* 
tors will, erelong, become irresistible. 
Certain ruin then awaits the state. It 
was that which mined Athens in an* 
cient, which has destroyed Boland in 
modem times, and is fast nodermining 
the foundations of the social onion In 
America. The Homan method of 
giving every citizen a vote, but clas* 
sifying them in snch a way that 
paramount iiifluenro of a nxU'e nu* 
merical majority was prevented, and 
the practical direction of afTaii'S was 
thrown Into the hands of the better 
class of citizens, though not free from 
objection, is the most perfect method 
of combining universal suffrage in the 
citizens, with the real direction of 
affairs by those fitted to conduct 
them, which the wit of man has ever 
divined. 

In truth, it de.scn*es consideration 
by tliosc who think on human affairs, 
and the probable form of government 
which may be expected to prevail in 
future among men, wfae|her tmwersa/ 
suffrogc is the real evil to be dreaded; 
and whether equality of suffrage is not 
the real poison which destroys so* 
cicty. Abstractly considered, there 
is much justice in the pica so con¬ 
stantly advanced by the working- 
classes, that being members of the 
community, and contributing to its 
suppoit or opulence by their labour, 
tlicy are entitled to a certain voice in 
the direction of its affairs. If no (me 
has a voice at all but the sovereign, 
as in a despotism, or no one except a 
few magnates, as in an aristocracy,the 
bumbler classes cannot complain at 
least of inconsistency, whatever they 
may of injustice, if they are exclnded. 
But if a vast body of electors, as in 
Groat Britain, arc admitted, and still 
tho great bulk of the working-classes 
^•excluded, it is not easy to see on 
what piinctido the exclosfon of sbiftu 
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m be rendered consistent‘with the 
•dmisslott of others. It desenree con« 
deration whether the tme principle 
would not he to give overj able-bo- 
^ed woridng mao, major and not 
recelTing parochial relief, a vote, bat 
a vote of ntteh lets veighi than fas 
tupsriors in inteH^ence, properttf^ or 
station. This might be done either as 
the Romans did, bjr making the votes 
he taken by centuries, and classing 
^ the votes of the poorer electors in 
a limited number of centuries, or giv* 
iug each man a /vr^oria/vote, and giv< 
ing the holders of property, in addi¬ 
tion, more votes for their property; 
as one for every pound of direct taxes 
paid. Louis XVI. proposed a plan of 
this sort to Turgot before the Rc- 
Tolution; but that minifstcr, deeply 
embned with the principles of de¬ 
mocrat. rejected it; and Xcckar, 
fbllowift out his views, practically 
established universal suffrage. Vos- 
rfbly the plan, if adopted and hon¬ 
estly carried into execution, might 
have prevented the whole calamities 
of the Revolution. 

Of the dangers of such a multipli¬ 
cation of votes, without .any n^stric- 
tion, Roman historyaffords a memor¬ 
able example. 

** Rt»rae,** says MoBtP.s<|oien, '‘had 
ronquerfd the world with the aid of 
the Italian cities nnd, in return, she 
had coinmuuiealed to them a great 
variety of privileges, At first they 
cared little for these advantages; but 
wh^'n the rights of Roman citizen- 
.ship was that of universal empire, 
when no one was any thing in the 
world if be was not a Roman citizen, 
and with that little he was every 
thing, the Italian people resolved to 
perish nr aeqnire that envied distino- 
tion. Reing unablo to attain this object 
by prayers and remonstrances, they 
^d recourse to arms: the whole ^ies 
on the Eastern coast of the Peninsula 
revolted, those on the Wcsteni side 
were to follow their example. 

Some, obliged to combat as It were 
the hands by which it bad conquered 
the world, was lost; it was abomt to be 
reduced to its walls, when it extricated 
from the difficulty by extending 
t&e privilege to the alhes wIk> had re- 
quUned Ai&fo]> and shortly after to the 
whole. 

^ From dtet Mcasefit Rome ceased to 
be 8 etty of which the people had the 


same spirit, the some interest, the same 
love of freedom, the same reverem^ 
for the Senate. The people of Italy 
having become cttiaeiNs every town 
brought thither its dispositioniy its 
separate interests, its de^ndcnce on 
some neighbouring protector. Thb 
city, torn with divisions, fnrmed no 
longer a whole; and as the vast 
minority of the citizuns were so only 
by a species of fiction, had neither the 
same magistrates, the same walls^the 
same temples, the same gods, nor the 
same places of sepulture, Rome wa^ 
no longer seen with the same eyes; the 
tindividcd love of country was gone ; 
Rome was no more. The inhabitants 
of whole provinces and cith-s wer<» 
brought up to the capital to give their 
suffrages, nr compel others to givo 
them; the popular assetnblu>s degene¬ 
rated into vast c-onsplraeics, a troop or 
.scMlilious band usurped the sacred name 
of Coroiiia; the authority of the people, 
their laws, o\en themselves. i>e<‘amo 
a roert' chimerH; and the anarchy rose 
to isueii a point that it became impos- 
siblototell wlietbcrthe pe<»ple bud made 
an ortlinancc, or had r.ot. M’ritersare 
never tired of descanting on the divi¬ 
sions which ruined Rome; but th<y 
have n<»t srcii that those dirisiuns uJ- 
wars existed, and ever must exist in & 
frt'o community. It was solely tho 
greatness of the republic which was the 
cause of the evil, by changing popular 
tumults into civil wars. I'uctiou was 
unavoidable in Rome; its warriors, S'» 
fierce, so proud, so terrible abroad, 
would }>ot he moderate at home. To 
expert in a free state men at once bold 
in war. :ind timid in pence, is to look 
for an impossibility. It may bo as¬ 
sumed as a Axed principle, that’wher¬ 
ever you sec every one ti*anquil in a 
state which bears the name of a repub¬ 
lic, liberty there has been long since 
extinct.*’—C. 0. 

The representative system has 
saved Great Britain and America 
fh>nk these terrible popular comitia, 
in which, as Montesquien has truly 
said, the mobs of tbc people be¬ 
came tho convulsions of an empire; 
and which fore in pieces Poland in 
modem, as it had done Rome in 
andent times. But does not tho 
real evil exist, dyqdte this llberadon 
from tho actual tumult, in the repre¬ 
sentative government of a great em¬ 
pire, as much as in the stormy comitia 
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of an OTCip*own republic? It is not 
the mere strife in the streets, and 
shedding of blood in civil warfare, bad 
as it is, and truly as the ** beliam pins- 
finam civile’' exceeds all others in 
horror, wmch is the only evil. The 
separation of interests, the disregard 
of common objects in the straggle for 
individual elevation, the tyi’anny of 
one class by another class, Is the thing 
wiiich really dissolves the national 
bonds ill every wide-spread and free 
community. Wc see this source of 
discord operating with as much force 
in the divided representation of great 
popular states, as in the bloody con¬ 
tests of the Homan forum or the plain 
of Volo in Poland. The nullification 
of South Carolina, the obnoxious tarilT 
of America, (lie fierce demands for the 
repeal of tlie union in Ireland, the 
saeviliceof agricultural and producing, 
to commercial and monied interests 
iu Great Britain, prove that these 
evils arc in full opcr«ation among our- 
FoJves, as well as our desc(;ndauts on 
the oilier side of the Atlantic. There 
is a confusion of tongues, and sepa¬ 
ration of inankbul from the nudne 
amalgamation of interests, as well a.s 
individuals, i^i'ovidcucc has a sure 
way to jumisli the seUishncss and 
presumption of men who seek to build 
up a B.ibei of human construction; 
nnd that is to leave them to the cou- 
scipiences of tlicir own extravagance. 

The style of hlontesquieu may be 
judged from the extracts, few and 
imperfect as they m-e, given in tlie 
preceding pages. It is not vehement, 
«‘loqncDt, or forcible; but condensed, 
nervous, and epigrammatic. Ko writer 


has furnished to snccccdiog times bo 
many brilliant passages to quote; but 
there OK many who can bo read m 
suite with more satisfaction. This 
is not unfrcquently the case with*^ 
wiiters on philosophical subjects of 
the highest clas.H of intellect; and it 
arises from the variety and originality 
of their ideas. The mind of the reader 
is fatigued by following out the mul¬ 
titude of thoughts n hich their works 
engender. At the close of every pa¬ 
ragraph almost, you involuntarily close 
the book, to reflect oti the subjects of 
meditation which It has presented. 
The same peculiarity may be remarked 
in the annals of Tacitus, the essays of 
Bacon, the poetiy of Milton, the Jn- 
femo of Dante, the Dhcorsi of Macfai- 
avel. In the habit of expansion 
w'hich has arisen in more recent times 
from the mnUiplicntion of books, the 
profits made by writing, aiid^hc ne¬ 
cessity of satisfying the cr.-wing of a 
voracious public for something new, 
is to be found the cause of the remark* 
able difference in the modes of com¬ 
position which has since become pre¬ 
valent. When men write for the 
monthly or quarterly press, there is 
no time to be condensed or profound. 
What lias been gained, however, in 
animation and fervour, has too often 
been lost in tlioi^ht; and it may be 
doubted whether, among the many 
writers of the present day, whether in 
Great Britain or the Continent, there 
is one whose w’oiks, a centurj' hence, 
will be deemed to contain as much of 
original aud valuable Ideas as even 
the preceding sketch, im|>crfect as it 
is, has presented in Montesquieu. 
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** Life {■ a <lream, vboae aeemhtf f ntih 
Is morslixed In brs snJ youth; 

>Vbo» all the coRiforta man ean share 
As wandcHnjr as bis fancies are: 

Till in a mist of itnrk decay 
The dreamer vanish quito away.** 

OiSBor Kiao. 


I. 

Tvras a blUho morning in the anreate month 
Of Jnir, when, in pride of summer power, 

The sun ciUiven’d nature : dcw-be?prcnt, 

A wilderness of dowers their scent exhaled 
Into the soft, warm zephyr; early a-foot, 

On public roads, and by each hedge-way path. 

ITrom the far North, and from llybemia's strand, 

With vestures many-hued, and ceaseless chat, 

The reapers to the coming harvast plied— 
rather and mother, stripling and young cliild, 

On back or shoulder borne. I trode again 
A .<ccnc of youth, bright in its natural lines 
Kven to a stranger’s eyes when fir>5t time seen, 

5^ut sanctified to mine by many a fond 
And faithful recognition. O'er the K^^k, 

Swoln by nocturnal showers, the hawthorn hung 
Its garland of green berries, and the bramble 
TraiPd ’mid the camomile its ripening fruit. 

MOsSt lovely w'as the verdure of the hills— 

A rich luxuriant green, o'er which the sky 
Of bine, translucent, clear trithout a cloud, 

Outspread its arching amplitnde serene. 

With many a gush of music, from each brake 
Sang forth the choral linnets; and the lark, 

Ascending from the clo%’or field, by fits 
Soar'd as it sang, and dwindled from the sight. 

’Mid the tall meadow grass the ox reclined, 

'Ur bent his knee, or from beneath the shade 
^)f the broad beech, with ruminant month, gazed forth. 
Rustling with wealth, a tissue of fair fields, 
Outstretch’d to left and right in laxnry; 

And the fir forests on the upland slopes 
Contrasted darkly with the golden grain. 


II. 

Pensively by the river’s bank I stray’d— 

Now gazing on the corn-fields ripe and rich; 

Now listening ^ the carol of the birds 
From bush and brake, that with melUfinous notes 
Fill’d the wide air; and now in mournfu! thought— 
^I'hat yet was full of pleasure-^nmning through 
'I'be mazy past. I know not how it was, 

But from the soaads--4he season-'-and the scene— 
Seren’d my heart; and, as ttie swaHow wings 
In autumn back to softer sunnier clbnes^ 

When summer, like a Mght fiidiacloBs dream, . 
Hath with Us flowers ana fragrance passM mfray —^ 
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A Hemmiseeni^ o/Bcn^ftood, 

SOf from the turmoil of ointurer jear^. 

In bojisli tliouglits my apiiit sought relief. 

IIT. 

Kmbathcd in beauty pass'd before my sight, 
lake blossoms tliat with sunlight shut aud opc, 

The Imlf'lost dreams of many a holiday, 

In boyhood spent on that blue river side 
With those whose names, even now, as alien sounds 
Ring in the car, though then our cordial arms 
Enwreathed eaci» otlicr's necks, whiib on we roam'd. 
Singing or silent, pranksomc, never at rest, 

As life were but a jocund pil^image, • 

Whose pleasant wanderings found a goal in heaven. 
But when I reach'd a winding of the stream, 

By haiccls overarch’d, whose swollen nuts 
Hung in rich clusters, from his marginal bank 
Of yellow sand, ribb’d by recediug waves, 

I seared the otiselr that, like elfin sprite, 

Amid the water-lilies lithe aud green, 

Zig'zagg'd from stone to stone; aud, turning round 
The sudden jut, reveal'd before me stood, 

Silent, witliin that solitary' place— 

In that green solitude so c^ni and deep— 

An aged angler, ]>lying wistfully, 

Amid o'erhanging banks and shelvy rocks, 

Far from tbe bustle and the din of men, 

Ills siulcss pastime. Silver were bis locks, 

Ilifl figure lauk; his dark eye, like a hawk’s, 

Olisten’d beneath his hat of whitest straw, 

Lightsome of wear, w itli flics and gut begirt: 

The osier creel, athwart his shoulders slung, 

Became full well his coat of velveteen, 

Square-ioird, fonr-pockefd, and worn for years, 

As told by w’cather stains. His quarter-boots, 
Lash'd with stout leather thongs, and ankles bare, 
8 pokc the adept—and of full many a day, 

Tiirongh many a changeable aud cbecquer'd year, 

By mountain torrent, or smooth meadow stream,. 

To that calm sport devoted. O'er him spread. 

A tall, broad sycamore; and, at his feet, 

Amid the yellow ragwort, roagh aud high. 

An undisturbing spaniel lay, whose lids, 
Half-opening, told his master my approach. 

IV. 

I turn'd aw'ay, I could not bear to gaze 
On that grey angler with his rod and lino; 

I tam'd away—tbr to my heart the sight 
Brought bac^ from oat the twihgbt labyrinth 
Of bypast tilings, the memory of a day, 

So Mver'd from present by tbe lapse 
Of many a motley'd, life-destroying year, 

That on my thoughts the recognition came 
Faintly at first—aa breaks the timid dawn 
Above the sea, or evening's eaii^t star 
Through the pavilion of me twUi^t dim-— 

Faintly at first—then UndUng to the ^ow 
Of that refttlgeat sanshine, out known ; 

To boyhood's careleis and 
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r. 

Even yet I feel around my licaii; the flush 
Of that calm^ windless morning, glorified 
With sunimiT sunshiflc briliiaut and intfaise! 

A tiny hoy, scarcely ten sumuers old, 

Along blue Ksk, under the wiusfwring troof. 

And by the crumbling hanks, daisy-o'ergrown, 

A cloudless, livoloug day I trode with one 
Whose soul was iu bis pastiffle, and whose skill 
l^pon its shores that day no equtd saw 
O’er my small slionlders was the wicker <awol 
l^lung proudly, and the oct whose meshes held 
The minnow, from the shallows defrly raised. 
Hour after hour augmenting our success, 

Turn’d what was pteasare first, to pleasant toil, 
I^eut languor to my loitering steps, and gave 
lied to tlic cheek, and dow«^amp to the brow: 

It WAS a day that cannot be furgoU— 

A jubilee iu chlltlhood’s caieudar— 

A green hUbtop secu o'er the billowy waste 
Of dim oblivion's flood and so It is, 

That on my morning couch—M'hat time the inn 
Tinges the honeysuckle flowers with gold, 

That du!^te^ I’uund the porch—and in the calm 
Of evening meditation, when the ])ast 
Spontaiieon:5ly unfolds the treasuries 
or hair-furgotten and fragmeutal Ihuigd, 

To memory's ceaseless roaiuuigs—it comes back, 
Frngi’aut and fresh, as If’twcrc yesterday. 

From i)!orn till noon, Ills light assiduous toil 
The angler plied; aud wluni the mtd-day stm 
Was high in heaven, under a s)>reading tree, 
(Methuiks I hear the hum auiid its leaves!) 
I'pon a couch of wild-flowei-s, down wc sat 
^\'ith healthful palates to our blight repast 
Of biscuits andofebeese, and bottled milk; 

The sward our table, and the boughs our roof: 
And oh ! in banquet ball, whci*c richest cates 
J.uxnrii>Hs w'oo the luuuper’d appetito, 

Never di<l viands proffer sacli delight. 

To Sybarite upon his sUkcu conch, ' 

As did to us our simple fair that day. 


VI. 

Bright shone the afternoon, say rather bomM, 
In floods of iQoUeu gold, with oil Us rich 
Array of blossoms by that river's side— 

Wild camomile, aud lydmis in whose cups 
The bee delights to murmur, harebells blae» 

And violets breathing fragrance; nor remote 
The aureate furze, tfiat to the west-iviuds sigh, 
I^nt its peculiar pcifume bUadly soft. 

At times wo near'd the wHd-dutA and her brood 
In the far angle of some d^seen pool, 

Silent and sable, onderaeath the boaj^ 

Of low hung wUlow • and, at times, tha blsal 
Of a stray lamb would bid vm raise oar ayea 
To where it stood above us on the rode, 
Knee-deep amid the hrras-^ ^^ai^a BlC 
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Ensbrincd in reocdlection—hours 
So brilliant and so beautiftU—acene 
So fnll of pastoral loveliness—the heait 
With pleasure ovcrflowing-^and the sky 
l*aviliaa'd over all, an arch of peaoo^ 

God with his fair oroation reconcUod: 

And Qth! to bo forgotten only with 
'Hic last fond thoughts of memory, I behold 
That grand and gorgeous evening, in whose blazo 
Homeward with laden paniers we return'd. 

Through the green woods outshot the level rajs 
Of dotting souiigbt, tinging the hoar bark 
Of the old pine-trees, ai^ in crimson dyes 
Bathing the waste of dowers that sprang beneath i 
It w'ns an hour of Paradise restoi‘ed~- 
Bdcn fortli mirror’d to the view again. 

As jet cie Happiness forsook its bovvers, 

Oj’ sinless creatures own’d the sway of death. 

All was repose—nod jicace—and harmony; 

The docks upon the soft knolls resting lay. 

Or straying nibbled at the pastures green; 

Up from-Jts clovery lurkiug-place, the bare 
Arose; the pheasant from the cop])ice stray’d; 

'Phe cony from Us hole dlsportiug leapt; 

'Phe catUe in the bloomy meadows lay 
}iumiuaiit; the shy foal scarcely swei'vcd a&do 
At our api^Ach from under the tall tree 
Of ills delight, shaking hU forelocks long 
in w anton play; while, o\ci*hcaU, his hymn. 

As 'twerc to lierald the approach of night, 

AVith all her gathering stars, the blackbird sang 
IMelodioubly, melliduously, and Bnrth 
Look’d up, rcdectiug back tho smiles of Heaven 1 
i'or Innocence, o'er hill and dale again 
Seem’d to have spread her mantle, and the voioo 
Of ill! but Joy iu grove and glade was hush’d. 

VII. 

Thro’ the deep glen of Koslin—where arise 
Proud castle and cbapcllo of high St Clair, 

And Scotland's prowess speaking—wc had traced 
'i’lic mazy Esk by caveru’d lluwthorndcn, 

Perch’d like mi eagle’s nest upon the clifts, 

And eloquent for aye with Drummond's song— 
Through Woh illo’s llowery glrnlcs—and down the park 
Of fair Dalkeith, scaring the anller'd deer, 

’A’cath the huge oaks of Morton and of Monk, 
'Whispering, as stir tiicir boughs the midnight winds. 
Tlieso left behind, with pundiug eveniug, now 
"We stood beside St Michael’s holy fauc, 

With Us nine centuries of gravestones girt; 

And, from the slopes of inveresk, gazed down 
Upon the Frith of Forth, whose wavclcss tide 
Glow’d like {vplaiti of fire. In majesty, 

O’ercanopied with many-vestured clou(&. 

The mighty sun, low in the farthest west, 

With orb dilated, o’er the Grampian (^ain, 

Mountain up-piled on moontmii, huge and bine, 

Was shedding bis last rays, adorn’d tho shores 
Of Fife, with aU its towim, and woods,, and fields. 


iU 
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And bathing Ben-Ean and Ben-Ledi's peaka 
In hues of amethyst. Ray after rny, 

From the twin Lomond's conic heights declined, 

And died away the glory; and, at length, 

As sank the last, low horizontal beams, 

And Twilight drew her azure curtains round, 

From out the south, twinkled the Evening star I 

vm. 

Since then full often hath the snow-drop shown 
Its early flower—hath snmmcr waved its com— 

Hath autnmu shed its leaves—and Arctic gales 
Brought wintry desolation on their wings! 

Wbeu Memory ponders on that boyish scene, 

Broken seems almost every tie tliat links 
That day to this—and to the child the man: 

The world is alter'd quite in ail its thoughts— 

In ail its works and w ays—its sights and sounds— 

With the same name it is another sphere, 

And by aintther race inhabited. 

The old familiar dwellings, witli Ihcir trees 

Coeval, mouldering wall, and dovecot rent— 

The old familiar faces from the streets, 

One after one, have now all disappear'd, 

And sober sires arc they w'ho then were sons, 

Giddy and gay-a generation new 

Dwells where they dwelt—whose tongues are silent quite— 

Whoso bodily forms are reminisecnces 

Fading:—the leaden talisman oflYuth 

Hath disenchanted of its rainbow huca 

The sky, and robb'd the fields of half their bloom. 

I start, to conjure from the gulf of death 
The myriads that have gone to come no moro:— 

And where is he, the Angler, by whose side 
That livelong day delightedly 1 roam'd, 

While ilfe to both a sunny pastime seem'd ? 

Ask of the winds that from the Atlantic blow, 

Wheu lost they &tin**d the wiJd-fiowcrs ou his grave 1 
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DE BURTIX ON PICTURES^ 


TiiEwritingsofenthusiasts^liovrcver 
dry the sulycctB upon which they em¬ 
ploy their pens, have always some 
]>owcr of fascination. Many a one 
who has never hooked a fish, has 
found delight in Isaac Walton, lie 
is still the pleasant companion by 
river and brooklet, and the cause why, 

** lie that has fishing loved should fish 
the more. 

And ho should fish who never fish'd 
before." 

But when the subject is the loveliest 
of arts, Painting—embracing as it docs 
the beautiful, the great, and the pa- * 
tltetie, whatever charms the eye and 
moves the licart—we arc sensible of 
more than common pleasure, and be¬ 
come soothed into dreams and visions 
of our own, c^en by the gentle gar¬ 
rulity of a connoisseur. Is there any 
one who pretends to acquaintance 
with literature, however uninitiated 
he nin}' i>c in the mysteries of the arts, 
who has not read the Jh'sroursfs of 
Sir Joshua Beyuolds, and who has 
not wished, after reading them, to be 
enabled to say, “ anchc io son pit- 
tore V" Wlicn vre arc told of picture 
galleries witli their thousand works 
of art, and arc warmed by the descrip¬ 
tions, feeble though they most be, of 
many of them, we seem to be suddenly 
led by a lamp of more magical power 
than Aladdin's; for what w'as his gal¬ 
lery of fruit-trees bearing precious 
stones, to a gallery rich in pictures, 
the still brighter fruits of genius, pre¬ 
senting endless variety, each one al¬ 
most a world in itself, and all, enticing 
the imagination into regions iinbonnd- 
cd, of charm and loveliness, suggested, 
though not made visible, but to the 
mind's eye? We remember in our 
school days giving Viipl credit for 
much tact in endeavouring to make a 
gentleman of jGneas, and succeeding 
too for a while in raising the more than 
equivocal character of his hero, by 
placing him In the pictnrc-gaUe^ of 
the Qncen of Carthage, and living 
him leisure to contemplate and to 
criticise, and poetically to desei^ to 
his silent and spiritless lonnger-IHend 
many noble and many touching worits. 
In this passage we also obtain the 


(peat Latin poet's opinion of tlic nme- 
liorating eflect of “ collections.” Tlie 
hero of the .d:iiiicid knew immediately 
he was among an amiable ^Koplc. 
The picture-gallery was the “ nova 
res oblata ” whlcli •‘timorem leniii"— 
** Hie primiim ACneas sperare saluiem 

Ansus, et afHicUs melius conlidcre 
rebus; 

Naroque ” 

It is singular that all the courts of 
Enrope have, for more than tw’o cen¬ 
turies, been carue.stly engaged in form¬ 
ing public gaiicries, a national benefit 
and honour wdiich England had ne¬ 
glected with her great w'calth, and 
with opportunities singularly favour¬ 
able, iiutil within a few years; and 
even now w'C arc making but very 
slow progress, and works of art of the 
olden and golden time are becoming 
more rare, and immensely rising iu 
value. Had we, as a nation, collected 
even fifty years ago—speaking of the 
transactions as a money speculation, 
in whicli view, according to the taste of 
the day, we must look at every thing 
-~our puix^hases would no>v have been 
worth treble the first cost in money. 
The unhappy fate of Charles I. was 
most adverse to the arts here. It not 
only scattered the collection made by 
him, but, by the triumph of Paritan- 
ism, plunged the conntr}' first into a 
dislike of, and, for long subsequent 
periods, into an indifference for art. 
We even doubt if this gross feeling 
has altogether subsided. We do not 
yet take a national pride in works of 
genius, unless they immediately bear 
upon the art of living. Ko country 
is so rich as ours in private, and none 
80 poor in public collections. And if 
we progress so slowly in onr National 
Gallery, we can scarcely w'oudcr that 
public institutions of the kind have 
not been dreamed of in the provinces. 
We sincerely hope that the movement 
Hr Ewart is making will bo crowned 
with success, and that In time ** coU 
iections ” in our cities and towns will 
be the result. 

The Mnsde of Paris, in 1844, con¬ 
tained upwards of fifteen hundred 
pictures. According to tho catalogue 
coffl{dled in 1781, the Imperial Gallei^ 
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; o^YieatiA tbcQ conts^cd twelve ban- 
dred sibd tUirty-four. AiCCOi*diiig to 
the cataTogue of 1839, the Dro»ie& 
nllery contained eighteen hnndi’ed and 
fifty-seven. At Momch, the present 
has erected « spacious building, 
into which he has draughted a selec¬ 
tion, from among sovoral thousands,of 
about tiftoen hundred. And what have 
vre done to improve the national taste ? 
And strange, indeed, does it appear, 
that whenever such n subject is 
brought before the pnbHc mind in 
Parliament, it is solely with a view to 
the connexion of art with manufao 
tores. There must be in the nature 
of things a certain connexion; but 
unnecessaiily to bind them in union 
js to bind them unnaturally, and to 
put the sliacklcs upon the higher, 
wliicli cannot bear them without de¬ 
gradation. Wc hail with gmat plea¬ 
sure every publication whose object 
as to promote a love for the fine arts; 
and more particularly tlioso which 
show' a due reverence for the old 
matters; for, however unwilling wc 
may be to limit the power of genius, 
no one who has any pretensions to 
taste, and is of a cultivated mind, will 
deny that, if their works arc not per¬ 
fection, they are at least in a right 
direction. The novelties which more 
modern art has sought will pass away, 
we 01*0 persuaded, os not founded 
upon true principles, and we shall 
best advance by properly api)rcclatlng 
what has been done before ns. We 
wjU not here enter into the subject of 
ihc decadence of art, nor its causes. 
Wo believe tliat if adequate national 
and provincial galleries were formed, 
moi*e especially at our nuivorsities, 
Ihc improved public taste would create 
a demand which this country would 
not lack genlns to supply. We are not 
4a tho exact condition of Italy at the 
andden rise of art thei^e. The public. 
In the days of Rafiaelle and hlichael 
Angelo, hod nothing, or but lUUe to 
w^Uarni tiie previous aim hod foctn- 


thing to correct. Now with us, on 
the contrar}', art has rnnMnto very 
strange vagaries; the cnlaiycmcnt of 
the boundu’ics has been nalimitcd, 
but U has bees in regioss^ below 
the Parnassian Mount. We havo 
talked of the High Ideal, and prac¬ 
tised and encouraged ud inJUutum the 
Low Natural, and too often have 
descended to the worse, tiie Low 
Unnatural; so that, upon the who^ 
we have to unlearn very much before 
wc can be said to be in the rudiments 
of Kcal Art. Let us su))poso ouo born 
with every natural endowment, uith 
imagination, and & power ofimltatioo. 
The mind, after all, is fed witli reaii- 
tits; there is in it also a process of 
digestion, wddeh converts the re<al 
iuto the imaginative. Now, in early 
years, how rare it is that the natu¬ 
rally endowed artist is uot ill fed— 
unhealthy diet of the lulud entices 
him every whei'c. If in the country, 
he is sparingly fed—sees little or uu- 
tliuig of Art, little })ei*hups beyond the 
Sign of au liiu—and is scarcely, from 
other sources of education, taught to 
look wiili the mind's eye, through 
the uudiguihcd appcoi'aoce, to the ac¬ 
tual dignity cveu of the nature he 
secs;—if he has lived in the ciO% 
the Friut-shoi)S arc inevitable luies 
to cheat 1dm by Little and little out of 
Lis natural taste, if there bo one; for 
at first it cau be but a mere gei'ju. 
The works of greatness, of gooducss, 
w'dl be the lust things that he w-Ul see; 
for seldom indeed will they bo pre¬ 
sented to his sight. For t1}c pure, 
the sweet, the graceful, the dignified, 
he will have thrust before.his eyes 
gaudy, tawdry caricature and gi'i- 
anace; aud, w’orse still, perhaps wholly 
vulgar obwcuitics. Were ho in bis 
bo>liood given a present in the picto¬ 
rial line. It w'ould bo of au Oiicra- 
daucor or a racc-course, or au alMmi- 
Jiation of London low life. What 
slang'’ is to the car, so would it bo 
to the eye; and such is in nine cases 


natcly not been very multifarious; the 
«cn^ent of art was right, and the 
^firoction true. It rcmiunod only to 
Ailarge the sphere; ^principles were 
In being; they required bat xsonfirma- 

tion. GnAeaiidpowernatorallyaroee; 
^>r them was so oounteracting ednea* 
jllon, notMiit positively bad altogether 
' Jto lay aside, tiioagh thero was some- 


out of ten the first edneatiou of those 
aspirants in art, .who, ere they have 
nnioamed any thing, sot up for tiiem- 
sdves—and abose the old .masters. 
Geaecally speaUng, they are broug^ 
Atp in an anu^ideal jcbool; the pavers, 
therefore, that nature has given timas, 
aas not on^ nnoultivat^ bat led 
iastray; ana simUar adacatien and 
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umilftr tastee Is Ae ^bHc, find them 
a market for very low, very worthless 
commodities. We Ittve, in £act, % 
great deal to tmleam. The fiivt step 
wiUi vs all, is, tonialeara. Could wo 
see nothing bad it would not be so. 
That which would, at first view, bo 
tboitght the greatest boneOt to art, 
engraving, has biit spread the wider 
the pestUcuce of false taste. It is 
from all this the earlier and greater 
pi^nters were fi*co. The evil, how* 
ever, having once so spread, is not to 
be easily c(»Toctcd. Bad taste has 
claimed a perpetuity of copyright. 
Good taste must proceed from an op 
posite source, and worli iu spite of 
the bad. It must coinc from publica¬ 
tions, just criticisms, lives of painters,* 
familiar treatises on the principles of 
art; and more cs]iociaUy from na- 
tioual and other ))nb!ic galleries, to 
direct attention, and indeed to create 
a demand for those other nuxiliary 
works. People will seek to under¬ 
stand and feel that which is conti- 
nnally put before them. Could they 
never SCO any but dne productions, 
they would soon have a relish for 
them that now is impossible; but by 
little au(i little, the siglit of what is 
good will create a liking, and the 
liking will soon reach an admiration, 
and Itie uulearuiiig process is imper¬ 
ceptibly going on. Corrupted as our 
eyes now arc, wc would venture to 
assert, that were you to offiu’, either 
iu prints or originals, to boys of fom'th 
and Afth forms at our public schools, 
in one baud a vile aud gaudy horse 
and Jockey, aud in the other a pure 
and lovely picture by llaffadle, the 
former would be taken. Ilcve is a 
lamentable neglect in education^ the 
oar must suffer the probing and the tor¬ 
ture of metres and vm'se-making, but 
the eye is left unguarded, unprotected, 
to shift for itself, or to yield to the 
fascinations the first pander of ovU 
chooses to offer. The school-boy 
might bo improved at the u2UVQralties4 


but there, too, is the came 
la our time, it was a rare thing to 
see a “ man's'* room withdnt many 
engraTings; and thatsuf&ciently shows 
how much a school of art is wanted 
in those places, and what a hold 
they would have upon yonth. But 
we cannot say much for the taste 
of the productions, that generally we 
wifi not say graced the walls. We 
had hoped that tlie Taylor bequest 
would have established at Oxford, 
not only a picture gallery, but a pro¬ 
fessorship of Fainting and Sculpture. 
A large Building has been ci'ccted; 
and wc have licard of an intention to 
remove to it some rubbish called pic¬ 
tures. If that threat be accomplished, 
wc shall despair of seeing tiicm re¬ 
moved to give place to better things. 
The majority will bo satisAcd with 
seeing walls covered, and look no 
farther. We have heard likewise 
that some very valuable pictures have 
been offered upon very favourable 
terms to the university. If there, be 
amongst any an intention of forming 
a gallery, we would urge them to use 
their best endeavours to make as soon 
as may be a beginning. For every 
succeeding year not only increases 
the difficulty in obtaining the conenr* 
vence of infiueiitial persons, but the 
annnally rising vjtlue of pictures makes 
delay an imprudence. Besides, if a 
beginning were once made—were it 
once shown that the universities (we 
in e.'irnest—valuable bequests might 
greatly promote the great object. And 
this is an advantage that admits not 
of being put off to the moirow. 

Wc have digiessed from our pur¬ 
pose, which was to acknowledgo the 
pleasure we Imve received from the 
pages of M. de Burtln’s work; or we 
ahonld rather say, from Mr VV'ltitc’s 
translation. We have been some 
years acquainted with the origin^ 
work in French. Its valno in its pro- 
aent form is not lessened by the num¬ 
ber of years that have passed between 


♦ We were once told by Mr West, the president, that the reading of Biehard- 
son, (to vM bis own words,) ** lighted up % fire in his breast that had nemr been 
extraguished; and that ho had-ia consequopee, and eontraiy to the wishes of his 
friends and retires, who were ^^nakers at Ph9ade!phU, resolrod to beeomo a 
^aintw.** By a very eurioos droti9Mti»ce,tlds idendeal volome is now in our pos- 
session, tiie legacy of the very aas^ whose Ustorv Is worth rdattoSrWho lent it to 
Wset'.whenalsoy. «■. s 





French edition and the 
trauslotion: for general remarks ott 
art are'of all times, and there is much 
in the particnlar infonnation the vo¬ 
lume contains, such as lists of prices, 
and some other matters, from which 
useful comparUons may he now 
made. 

The author very modestly, in his 
introdaction, professes not to write 
** fbr artists nor accomplished con¬ 
noisseurs;” yet to such, wo believe, 
the volume, iu its compressed form, 
will bo of most value, lie has the 
honesty to confess that he has learned 
his.couQoisscurship at some cost— 
that he Ims beuii %'ictiinizcd into a 
knowledge of art. And as this is 
gcoeraliy the case with most collec¬ 
tors in the begiuniog, and not uufre- 
qnootiy ill the end too, he thinks he 
may be of some use toothers in show¬ 
ing “ how to judge pictures well”— 

what Is a good picture;” and not 
of the least value, how to use it when 
you have it. Ilia qualification us 
teacher cannot be denied; fur lie has 
not only collected, but travelled much, 
visited all the important collections, 
and by comparing picture with pic¬ 
ture, and style with style, he has l^en 
enabled to speak with accuracy upon 
the distiiignishing marks of schools 
and masters. A universal admiration, 
a love that will embrace ail schools 
and all styles, is of very rare attain¬ 
ment, and perhaps hardly to be de¬ 
sired ; fur every man of any strength, 
of any fixed tone of character, must 
necessarily have a bias. And brides, 
one man natnrally receives more 
powerfully impressions through form, 
another through colour. It is not 
inconsistent that a perfect connoisseur 
should be equally affected bv both; 
but the mind is not allowed the same 
latitude with regard to subject; the 
passion wUl ever be for that which is 
congenial; whatever is foreign to it 
will receive but a cold and passing 
a^iration. We should collect from 
the wb^e contents of this volume, 
that Ae’ anthor was never an enthn- 
dutic admirer of what Is termed 
higb' ltalinii art He seldom dwells 
opOB *^ 'the sublime and beautiful.” 
WBdf^erwith a oomplaoentacqni- 
eleoMd^wbat k jgroat, than stirred 
by>lt!4o>«iy heat of raptore, it is 
pwhttie tiMt-fftieait the sphere of 


bU pleasures was enla^d; and His 
nice-sense of the bcait^, toocb, and 
colour, ixmdered pictures, of subjects 
of little interest, more pleasing to him, 
than they could be to the connoisseur 
of more exclusive taste. His predi¬ 
lection is, Jiowever, for Colour; and 
we agree with hiirl, that without 
the science of colonring, that so difri- 
cult science, about which the exciu- 
sivo partisans of ideal beauty trouble 
themselves so little, their antiques 
and their ideal perfection may pro¬ 
duce designs, but never can pic¬ 
tures.” 

Two definitions arc laid down, 
which, as frequent reference is made 
to them, wo copy. Definition of 
painting — The art of applying 
colours, without relief, upon n plain 
surface, so as to imitate any objocl 
in the manner in which it is seen, or 
may bo conceived visible in nature.” 
” A good picture ” he defines to be, 
“ a good choice of subject well ropre- 
sontod.” If wc knew precisely wliat 
is hero meant by “ nature,” a word 
used by all writers on art in very 
various senses, and commonly very 
vaguely, we might not find fault with 
the definition; but genius, which bos 

** Exhausted worlds, and then imagined 
new,” 

is not too strictly to be limited to tho 
actualities of external nature. It is 
tt|e nature of the mind, under certain 
impulses and impressions, to exag¬ 
gerate, to combine from memory, not 
from sight, even to the verge of the 
impossible; for oven this extrava¬ 
gance is the product of human passion, 
which by its nature disdains common 
boundaries; and this, in painting, Is 
especially the provlnccofColour,which 
may bo said to bo the (Xictlcal lan¬ 
guage of art, and admits differences, 
of tho same kind as exist between 
common speech and poetical and figu¬ 
rative diction. 

The painter as well as poet may 
colour somewhat highly, 

** And breathe a browner horror o*er 
the woods.” 

Critics too often write of art as if it' 
had only to do with what actually 
exists; whereas it Is g^ven to It as to 
poetry ** to make,” to create—all that 
Is required is a certain connexion wHh 
the reaXt sometimes oxceedingljr slight, 
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wiiich sliall bo BUfficiontly delusive for 
present purpose. The agile mind can 
pass over a deep and formidable chasm 
upon a Render thread; and when over, 
is too much occupied in the new region 
to tarn back and measure tbo means of 
passage. Wo suspect our author's 
view of nature is too limited. 

Upon a io’)de!ioice of subject'^ are 
some good remarks. DHgustlug sub> 
jecta arc justly condemned. ** It is 
evident tliat an animal, flayed or cm< 
bowollcd, entrails, meat raw or 
mangled, blood, excrements, death's- 
heads, carcasses, and similar objects, 
if they strike upon the view too much, 
will be as disgusting in a picture as 
they arc in nature; and that grimaces, 
hideous or monstroii 8 defoni]itics,whe- 
thcr moral or physical, be as 
shocking in the one as the other. 
Events which arc sutticicutly unnatu¬ 
ral, barbarous, and cruel, to shake 
violently the soul, and cause it to 
tremble with inBurmoimtablo horror, 
create an agitation too frightful for it 
to resist, much loss to be pleased 
with. Subjects of so bad a choice, 
(which Horace severely prohibits from 
l^ing int)X)duced upon the scene.) do 
Uttle honour to the painter. They 
become even'more insupportable in 
proportion as they approach nearer to 
reality by the perfection of their exe¬ 
cution.” The translator thinks his 
“ author has stated this too broadly; ” 
and instances, as pictures of this kind 
to be admired for their truth, The 
Lesion of Anatomy^ by Bcmbrandt; 
Frometliem Devoured hy die VWfurc, 
by Salvator Rosa; liaising of Lazarus^ 
by Sebastian del Piombo. Of the two 
first subjects, we think they are to bo 
condemned, if, in the Prometheus^ the 
enduring mind of Promethens be not 
the subject. But surely the ^rand 
pictnro of Piombo, though it Is all 
awful, has in it nothing disgnsting, or 
that comes within the condemned list. 
The question to be asked in all these 
cases is, what is the object, as well as 
what is the subject. Is it to teach, 
to improve, to soften the mind by 
hnman love and sympathy, or to ex¬ 
cite it to a just and Ao/T^Mfindignatioo, 
for therein ia a soarce of pleaanre? 
The rule of tragedy should be aj^U- 
cablehere. Undoubtedly, we re^ve 
pleaaure from trigio representi^OBS, 
isolated, ^ibiaisro,-orueUy would be 


intolerably disgusting. But in ever}' 
good trag^y, there are always good 
and lovely characters with wiioiii we 
can sympathise. Wo are bettered by 
thus uniting ourselves with what is 
lovely; and are content to take at 
second-hand, and tims feel only in a 
safe degree, the distresses to which, as 
human nature ourselves, woarc liable. 
In pictured representation, however, 
we have to guard against the too 
vivid, and at the same time too 
permanent, as being a fixed expres¬ 
sion, which, by the art and power of 
language, we arc not allowed to dwelt 
upou too exclusively; and relief is 
offered in change and diversity. There 
are some very judicious remarks upon 
disgnsting subjects ill *^An Essay on 
the Ciioico of Subjects in Painting,” 
read, we believe, some years ago, by 
Mr Duncan, at the Institntion at 
Bath. We remember an account in 
the Essay of a very ridiculous bur¬ 
lesque (it is not iuti nded so to be) of 
some of the horrific legends of the 
Italian schools. The picture was 
exhibited in the chapel of Johanna 
Southcotc, atEcwington Butts, near 
Ix>ndoii. St Jobainm was represented 
in a sky-blue dress, leading the devil 
with a long chain, iiko a daucing-bcar, 
surround^ by adoring angels. Is 
not this doubtful ? I add, that, 
excepting man, that Bang of Nature, 
whose head presents to a painter the 
subject that is most interesting for 
character, grace, dignity, and exjircs- 
sion of the whole mind, of which it is 
the mirror, no animal, dead or alive, 
affords, in any one part of its frame, 
whatever care may be taken in tlte 
execution, more than a subject for a 
Study, or will by any means form what 
can be called a picture.” This surely 
is not quite true. There is a very 
fine picture of a lioness, dimly seen at 
the month of her den, in grim repose, 
that is very grand. One colour per¬ 
vades the whole—there is. nothing 
forced; bnt the very colour is of the 
stealthiness of the animars nature; it 
is 80 dim, that the animal is not 
strikingly'discoverable, but grows ont 
upon the sight, and we feel the sense 
of danger with the knowledge of 
aecnri^. And surdj^ this is the ssb- 
Uae of ait. .Had the author seen 
some of the noble animals, gifted with 
noble charaotera by nature, 
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Hm hud of our liUdseer, be ymid 
have hesitated ere lie proaoimccdthua 
atrougly. 

The choice of a subject i» considered 
as bckmging solely to invention, irre- 
q>ective of composition or disposition. 

The honour of inventing tmly be> 
longs to him .whose imagination 
creates sdl« or almost all, of new.” A. 
distinction is made between composi* 
tion and design: indeed, according to 
our author, thero arc three parts of 
invention—composition, disposition, 
and design. There is a repetition ot 
tlio charge of disprojvortlon in objects, 
brought against KaffacUe, to which wo 
do not implicitly bow. Ho is con* 
sidered as baviug committed two 
striking faults against nature and 
lineal perspective, iu his famous pic¬ 
ture of the Tran^gitratiuM^ by tlio 
rkliculoos smallness of his Mount 
Tabor, and by the disproportiouable 
siae of the Christ and of the two 
i^rophets.’’ Hut wc question if the 
niind, in tliat state of feeling in which 
U beholds a miraculous and altogether 
overwhelming subject, is not neces¬ 
sarily iu a couditiou to overstep the 
actual rules of nature, and to receive 
a typo of things lor the reality, admit¬ 
ting the small to stand for the great. 
Were it conscious of very cs:act for¬ 
mal truth, the power of the subject 
would be reduced. Actual perf«pective 
would have, in KadaeJle’s case, ruined 
the picture. There was that boldness 
of genius wliich Shakspeare, w hen tbo 
nature of the subject required it, 
adopted, which m^o the one, leap 
over time, and the other, space and 
proportion. 

Undor the head disposition of the 
subject/' there is a somewhat unsa- 
Usfactory sentence. It contributes 
to the *gpodac 83 ’ of the picture/’ 

** if it avmd uniformi^ and positions 
tltot are too symmetrical; if it distri¬ 
bute tiie light well; if by means of it 
the groups pyramid and unite well; 
and if It give value to all the ports of 
the pictnre by means of each other, 
bi«ueb a manner as that the result 
rinHhe a satisfaotoiy whole.” There 
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is nui^ here that is true; but there 
is somethiug false. And Aat which 
is false in it, has often strangely mis¬ 
led artists in their arrangemrat and 
grouping. There are soifie rabjects 
of a pcrfoctly symmetrical character; 
however rare they may bo, there are 
some. Baffaello, m Ids caitoon of de¬ 
livering the keys to Betcr, paints, as 
nearly as may be, all the apostles’ 
heads in one line. Is not the c/tarac- 
tero( Gotliicarchitecture symmetrical? 
Painters of architectural subjects very 
commonly overlook tbhi, and by a 
perspective diRcrenco destroy this 
orderly character. Few make the 
centre the point of sight; which is, 
liow'evcr, the proper one for represen¬ 
tation, as it alone shows the exact 
confuivnity and order, the idea of 
which it was the piiiposo of tlie or- 
ciiitect to present, and w*hich consti¬ 
tutes t/if. beauty. The ‘‘pyramid” rule 
is manifestly absurd, and seldom haa 
even a tolerably good eftect. It w'as 
the quackery of a day.* The good 
masters did not w'ork ui>on it. It is, 
in fact, a little troth taken out of a 
greater, and misapplied—a part of 
tiiat circular character uf composition, 
as it w'cre a principle of reflection, by 
which Uu(« close in upon or recede 
from each ether. We have, in a for¬ 
mer p.^per iu this Magazine, treated 
of this principle—to dwell on it now 
would take us far from our jmrposo. 
As to the ability of all persons to 
judge of the naturalness of a picture, 
the translator doubts the correctness 
of the afflrmative opinion of his an- 
tiior. He remarks, that “ it requires 
considerable practice and expedience 
to enable one to judge how uneh art 
can do; what is the exact medium be¬ 
tween feebleness and exaggeration, 
which constitutes the all-sarpassiDg 
quality of truth, of which lie declares 
himself a partisan; aad in what man¬ 
ner one painter difto from or excels 
another in the representation of it.” 
It may also bo otoerved, that people 
in general have uncoltivated eyes, 
and see not tho whole beauties of any 
one object; they are commonly quite 


, ebjeeCi that dmjpmieipal figures and ohief aedos hi tbe JBaWay of 

'■^ttHtarntoby'Sebastiiui del Pfembo^are crowded istD.a aorasr. Hewmdd have 
'Sw tbm so does raoehred qoaokeey ove^ower tfae jmigaei^of 

diifaKif ewmsy ami feote rMseoiog* 
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igBorant of ideal and amtiai^rtal 
l^iiLy, alaiost wholly arising ont of 
the power of art^the representing 
tbo imagination. It is when such 
persons are called upon to see natnro 
in a picture, tiiat they show how im¬ 
perfect their sight has been. Seeing 
tbo representation in a frame, they 
hnow it to be a work of art, and gene¬ 
rally object to shadow; whereas, 
could they see the picture placed at 
an open window or some deceiving 
position, they would be deceived. 
Many, knowing the intention is to de¬ 
ceive them, are ready armed with ob¬ 
jections, which, however, they make 
because they have songlit them, not 
because they have felt them. What 
we terai local colour, is termed by 
M. de Bnrtin proper colour; local 
colour he considers as the colour made 
variable by space, by locality, air, 
light, and surrouudiiig bodies. The 
distinction may be useful; but proper 
coluurwill itself be dillicultto discover, 
for we tievcr can see it entirely sepa¬ 
rated from some foreign inilucncc. 
lu a picture it would be perhaps best 
to consider that tho proper colour 
which would be proper to tho half¬ 
tone, whether modified by aerial per- 
si>ective or not. He considers tlmt 
proper colour is not shown mostly in 
objectH ill the foreground, for there tlic 
light which destroys it is most power¬ 
ful ; light destroys proper colour, and 
substitutes its own. “ It is the per¬ 
fect understanding of this interesting 
principle, which renders tho w orks of 
Knbens, and of bis best scholars, so 
superior for their magic truth of col¬ 
our. It is this which explains why 
they make the colour of the blood to 
appear through the fine and transpa¬ 
rent skin of their Flemings, particular¬ 
ly of the women, only in proportion as 
the effect of the light is lost in the re¬ 
tiring parts; and why the red prevails 
more in these parts in general, which 
are illnminated only by « refieeted 
light too feeble to change the natunU 
colour. The latter may often be even 
strengthened by the colour of the ob* 
ject &>m which the reflected light pro¬ 
ceeds, which happens when one flesh 
part is reflected upon another, as may 
be remained mere particnlarly towndg 
the extremirieSb^ 

The ibllowiag quotation fa weD 
worth consMerhig—-the observation It 


contains is now. As tothe infinenca 
of light upon the local colours, one ox 
the plainest proofs of it is, that Uie 
colour of objects seen in broad day, 
diraiuishes in force the more that the 
sun enlightens the distant plain on 
which they are placed. This obser¬ 
vation, and many other analogous 
ones, convince me that the light in a 
picture in general exerts a greater in- 
flncDCo upon the local colours than 
even the air, although those who have 
written upon the art seem to attribute 
the local colours oxclnrivcly to the in¬ 
terposition of the air and the vaponm 
with which it is charged.. Tlie above 
remai'k, though useful to oil painters, 
becomes the more indispensable to 
those w'ho have to do with landscape, 
seeing that withont attention to it, 
tho aerial perspective W'ould render 
useless, by a false and mannered re¬ 
presentation, the just proportions and 
the exact contours dictated by linear 
pei'ppcctivo. Another remark, not 
Jess interesting, is, that the colour of 
cast shadows depends, beyond every 
thing, on that of the light, and conse¬ 
quently on the state of the atmosphere 
niid the time of the day, as w ell as the 
season of the year.” Hcncc is it that 
the brown shadows of art, w Inch aro 
adopted £()r the sake of wai'm, arc, in 
good palntci-s such asVaudyke, always 
blended with the silvery grey. 

Of the general tone of colour.”— 
This part of the snhjcct is treated ra¬ 
ther with regard to ari'ict obsciwation 
of nature, than its poetical applicabi¬ 
lity to art. For surely there is a dis¬ 
tinction ; there should bo a tone of 
colour belonging to the subject, irre¬ 
spective of the actual colour of place or 
time of day, properly belonging to the 
action represented. It is well observ¬ 
ed, that the argentine or silvery tone 
so mneb admired and sought after by 
amateurs, nothing but the faithful 
imitation of the tone assumed by na¬ 
ture in countries where the rays of the 
sun arc not too perpendicular, evmy 
time that the air is in that state of 
trassparency required to temper to- 
riie necessary degree the too brilliant 
bine of a pure sky, and itself to receive 
and transmit this desUwble silvery 
tone which delights the spectoton’* 
By this it would a^)ear that oar 
antiete* dreams ot eenntries, eUio mb 
eole^ m not likely to bring beauty of 
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colonr to ttieir pictnrea^that the 
fabicg of Eastern skies are, with re* 
gard to art, fables \ and tbongh thero 
IS now always an attempt, and that 
by no mean powers, to drag the spec¬ 
tators at onr exhibitions under the 
Tcry chariot of the snu, ** sub cumt 
nlmium propinqul soils," real beauty 
of colour will bo founds much nearer 
home. “ , 

We are somewhat surprised by, os 
it would api>Gar from the general 
observations of Do Burtiu, au acci¬ 
dental truth wliich ho lias not oisc- 
wiicre followed to its consequences. 

If pictures offend against nature, 
and become cold by the employment 
of cold colours upon them, such as 
black, white, blue, and green, cither 
pure or bluish, and by the oiUssion 
of the glazings which the tone of tho 
light requires, or if they become so 
from the natural coldness of night 
aoil of snow, not remedied by ar/, the 
painter ought to correct the fault in 
the manner 1 have previously hinted 
at." In the following remark, we 
can see the great defect in the colour¬ 
ing of Murillo's pictures, c^tpccially 
in his backgrounds, who appears al¬ 
ways to have painted on a wet and 
dingy day. **But nothing can cor¬ 
rect the cold of a sky cooqealcd by 
tile kind of clouds last mentioned, or 
rendered totally invisible by mist," lie 
roecnes the clear-obscure from tho 
meaning commonly attached to it as 
light and shade. ^^In the literal 
sense, this word means nothing but 
the obscuro which is at tho same 
time clear." It should rather bo de¬ 
fined to be light in shadow; but it 
W'ill be difficult to establish any other 
sense for it tlian the dispoeition of 
the light and shade in a picture. The 
inventor of it, for practical use, W'as 
Leonardo da Vinci. Of this c/i/aro- 
$curo be says: “ It is this, in fine, 
against which so many renowned 
Italian masters have sinned, bnt in 
which the immortal Correggio is so 
eminently distinguished, aod which 

S cores how they err who have named 
itian the prince of colourists. For 
how much soever he may possess in 
a supreme degree very many other 
parts of colouring, he has so misun¬ 
derstood this one In his general har- 
moOjVthat his grounds aie rarely in 
agreement with the rest of his pic¬ 


ture, and are often all black. HU. 
Venusy in the i>rc8dcn gallciy, and 
his Ecce Momo, in that of Vienna, 
two of his most renowned pictures, 
but especially the latter, present 
striking proofs, amoug yory many 
others, of the correctness of my opin¬ 
ion on this great colourist." 

Those who object, as some venture 
to do, to Titiau's colour, especially 
in bis backgrounds, we believe over¬ 
look Ills intention, and arc not aworo 
how much what they consider defects 
affect the whole. Objections have 
been made to the background of the 
Peter Jl/artyr, without consideriug how 
appro])riate the coionring is to the 
subject. There arc some just obser¬ 
vations on the necessity of transpa¬ 
rency, wiiich should not bo confined 
to .shadows and denii-tints, which 
cannot do >vithout it." It has been 
said that Titian and Correggio glazed 
over every part of tho picture, there¬ 
by giving even the lights a sort of 
transparency. Of liarmony of colour, 
he says, “ Under the pencil of an iii- 
tclllgent artist, local colours, even 
the least agreeable, and those wdiich 
have the least affinity among them- 
selvc^s, may become very agreeable 
to the eye, and contribute powerfully 
to the harmony of the picture tlmiugu 
the intci’position of some other colour, 
as in music discordant tones are hap¬ 
pily united by means of intermediate 
ones." The translator appends to 
this a note in which be quote.s from 
Mengs, that ** The three primary 
colours being red, blue, and yellow, 
when any one of them is promiucntly 
used, it should bo acpompaiiicd by 
one which unites the ot^r two. Thus, 
if puro be used, it should be ac- 
companred by green, which is a com¬ 
pound of bluo and yellow. Tliis com¬ 
pound colour is called tho contrasting 
colour, and is always used sparing*. 
But the harmouiziug colour is said to 
be tho compound made by any one 
colour itself, along with the next ad¬ 
joining to it on either side of the 
spectrnm. Thus red will be harmo¬ 
nized by putplc, tho colour produced 
by compoundbg it with bine on tho 
one side of it, and it will also be har¬ 
monized by orange, which is the col¬ 
our produced by oomponnding it with, 
the yellow, next to it on the other 
side of the spectrom." In treating 
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“dfthc effect” of a picture, although 
the author with a kind of reluctance 
admits, or will not condemn abso* 
lately” factitious effects, bo has no 
predilection for them, and blames for 
the extravagant use of them Carra- 
vagio and others of the Italian schools. 
Unqncslionobly they nflbrd a jw^ver 
which should be used witli judgment, 
then most applicable when the super¬ 
natural of the subject ovei’i^wers tlic 
j^mifiarity of moro natural effects. 
Of the so much spoken of 

by connoisseurs, he is an admirer. 
Jlc directs that the “colours which 
compose the empaatu ” should be per¬ 
fectly w’cll 'ground, and the gi-ound 
perfectly smoothed. Yet this was 
not always the case in the ernpasto of 
l*anl Veronese, whose empanto W'as 
often of a broken and mortary sur¬ 
face ; and it would appear, from an 
examiuation of such parts of Ids pic¬ 
tures, as if he had purposely used 
water witli his oil-paint, winch wonhl 
have the effect of slightly separating 
the particles, and thereby giving bril¬ 
liancy from the broken surface of 
refracting particles. This seems to 
have cscajwd the notice of M. do 
liUrtin in this place. It has been 
taid of Michael Angelo, that he never 
painted more than one picture in oil. 
Like the relics of saints, that one has 
wonderfully multiplied. Our author 
j!S])eak6 of one in his own possession, 
which is certainly not doscrilx'd as 
According to the manner w'c should ex- 
jHJCt from tliat great master. “ A truly 
unique picture, by the gi*eat Michael 
Angelo lluonarroti, in iny possession, 
proves to w'hat an .astonishing degree 
art can imitate gold, silver, and stones, 
without using the originals, by the 
magic illiisiou with which the rare 
genluB has painted them as oma- 
zneuts. They Ir.ok as if ixlitrtd on 
the armour of the tw'O cavaliers, in¬ 
somuch that one would believe them 
to be truly the work of an actual 
chisel.” He admires the smooth em- 
p(uto\ and among the painters w'ho 
practised it, laudably mentions Van- 
dor Werff'. But he blames others less 
known for caiiying it out to an ex¬ 
treme ffnish. To our taste, the smooth 
tmpaato of Yander Werff is most dis¬ 
pleasing ; renderiug flesh ivory, and, 
in that masttar, ivory without Its true 
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and pleasing colour. This branch of' 
tho subject ends with remarks ou 
toneb, which completes the list of the 
parts that contnbute “to make a 
good picture.” The manner of a 
painter is in nothing so distinguished 
as in his tench. There must, then, bo 
great variety in the touch of painters. 
To be a judge of masters, it is neces¬ 
sary, as the first stop to connoisseur- 
ship, to be acquainted *with this exe¬ 
cutive part of their art. “Since it i# 
coiTCct to say that without a good 
touch there cannot be a good picture, 
one may say likewise, that be is not 
a good master who has not a good 
touch, nod who does not know how to 
avoid usinp it too much" It is a mark 
of a defective mind, when the painter 
is too much pleased with tho dexte- 
lity of !»ia hand. Many, however, 
require this liint; their pictures are 
so overlaid witii touch, that the auto¬ 
graphs supersede the subject. 

Tho incipient connolsscnr will do 
well to read the chapter in this vo¬ 
lume which will tell him “how to 
judge pictures well.” It will tell him 
c^eu in what position to see a picture. 
He disapproves of the use of the mir¬ 
ror. in wjiich the picture is reflected, 
as giving a softness and hannonj' not 
genuine ; Uit as it was the practice of 
(tiorgionc and CoiTOggio, “ in ordcMo 
learn the effect of the colours, of the 
masses, and of the w'ork as a whole,” 
he recommends it to the painter. Ho 
expects, however, from the amateur 
an impartiality almost impossible to 
attain, when it is expected to reach 
such a point that “all schools, all 
masters, all mannci'S,'^nd all classes 
of pictures will be a matter of Indiffer¬ 
ence to him.” We fear that an ama¬ 
teur who could reach this iudiffer- 
once, would be rather a general ad¬ 
mirer than a good lover. Tho ama¬ 
teur thus advanced, “will soon be able 
to weigh impartially the grounds of 
tho dispute between tbc partisans 
ideal bcanty on tho one hand, and the 
beauty which exists In nature on tho 
Other.” But here is a mistake fli initio; 
for is not the Ideal, too, Nature? We 
should have rather exp^cd a disqui¬ 
sition to elucidate this point { but our 
author prefers passing away from the 
real question to inmilge in a little 
severity on the admiren of the Idea4 
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ifbiicli Ideal we arc persuaded he never 
anderstood^ for he considers ovldentlj 
jtbo ** Ideal heautles/' aith the 
** magic truth” of the Dutcii school 
in execution, would bo perfection. He 
would view a work pitted under ths 
rsQkfa as petfectiou. To us it would, 
we feel quite sure, be an intolerable 
performauce. For tliis little bit of 
bad taste he is colled to account by 
dOs translator. The author’s taste 
was, alter all, wc susi>cct, rather in¬ 
complete; rather the product of an 
educated eye than of a mind educated 
to embrace tbo Ideal. The fact is, the 


this account of Correggio’s celebrated 
A'oftc. “ Even when they do not 
destroy the picture entirely, they, at 
all events, leave the most iujuiiona 
traces behind, depriving it of its trans¬ 
parency and harmony, and much of 
the effect, rendering U Itard, cold, and 
weak. Of this the admirable ^ Kight* 
of Correggio at Dresden presents & 
very sad example.” 

We look upon the andiudons man 
who dares to repaint upon an old pic¬ 
ture ttunecessarilj, and by wholesale, 
as guilty of a crime. It is the mur¬ 
der of another man’s offspring, and of 


Ideal in practice must be the reach uf 
a something which the eye, however 
educated, does not altogether liud in 
external nature; but which, from the 
data of external nature, the mind 
creates, partly by combination, and 
partly from a power of its own inven¬ 
tion altogether. The external scnse.s 
in educated man arc obedient to this 
inventive dircctiou of tlicjniud, ami 
at length receive their greater, per¬ 
haps often Only, plcasm*cs fi'om it. It 
is easy to iroagluc how the fnore rW- 
deiit and real beauties of the inferior 
schools, for we do not hc^itatc to speak 
of the Italian as the higher, more 
e^ily captivate, especially, tlm iuci- 
piept lovers of art. They begin by 
collecting the Dutch; but as they ad¬ 
vance in taste and knowledge, and 
acquire the legitimate fceliug for art, 
they are sutu to end with the Italian. 
The uninitiated may wonder to be 
told there is any difficult>' in judging 
whether a picture is in good pn»scr- 
vatioB or not’’^ Yet here is a chapter 
to teudi this ** useful knowledge.” 
The “ perils that flesh is heir to," are 
nothing if cmnpared to the perils that 
euvirou thedmilitudes of flesh. Nos * 

nosiragim motti duhtmwr.'^ Men and 
idctores suffer from the doctosrs as 
weH as ihim thne. Flctm*e8, too, arc 
oftmi in the **hand of the spoiler,” 
and are sulriedli, with th^r owners, to 
4BOt very dissimilar quackery of po* 
thm ao^ loUon, undergo as many pu- 
riffcfttkias, nor do they escape the 
tirife and .scariflcarioQ; aro laid upon 
tfidr backs, rubbed and scrubbed, 
ai^ (dteutimes reduced to 
mid dead coloarine of 
It-ltgurprisiughow 
greiiw iiuiM^rr ofpictores are mined 
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bis name and fame at the same time. 
We have beard of a man half a cen- 
turj’ago going about the country to 
]>aiut liow wigs upon tho Vandykes. 
W(* luivc such a i>er]>i*trutor^ 

bastinadoed on the soles of hia feet." 
** I W’as present,” says our author, “ at 
Amstonlam during adis^pute between 
one who iiud jUKt sold a inudsenpe for 
scvei-.d thousand florins, ami the agent 
who had made the purchase on coin- 
mksioii. Tlic latter refpnrcd an iin- 
))ortant change to be wade towards 
the cciitnj of the picture, which ho 
contended would be very much im¬ 
proved thcrc!»y. D was in vain that 
the seller, with whom I agreed in 
opinion upon the point, perr<isted m 
refusing to ri'paiot a wwk in such 
good preservation, and hy so givat a 
master; for the broker closed his 
by ])rotesting, that unless the demand 
were complied with, he was instructed 
to throw up the bargain.” We look 
with c(iual horror on buyer and seller. 
Would uot the latter have sold his 
father, mother, brothers, sisters, stmts, 
and cousins ? It has bera said that, in 
complhnent to William 111., many of 
tho portraits of the ancestors of tho 
courtiers of the day were ro-painted 
with aquiline noses. M. do Bnrtia 
vciy justly observes, that tbo ncir 
touches on old pictures do not pre¬ 
serve their tone, but he does not givo 
the true reason. He seems to enters 
tain no notion that pictures wm 
pointed with any other vehicle iksat 
common oil; and, in a short diseu- 
sion upon Van Eydt’s dlseoveiy, he 
only shows tint he takes up what 
otlm have said, and never btoaelf 
could have read what the nookThee- 
phSos really wrote; for, lllceH. Me- 
rimde, he ssj^poses usouk to uf 
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what he never did say. It is only 
sQrpiising that, in his oumcrous clean* 
ings, he did not discover the differ¬ 
ence between the old paint of one 
date and of another, and how they 
require different solvents. There is a 
chapter npon the manner of know¬ 
ing and appreciating copies,” from 
which the beginner, in coilectiog, 
may take some usefid hints, lie re¬ 
peats the well-known anecdote of 
the copy from Kaffaelle by Andrea 
del So^, which Julio Komano, 
who had worked npon the picture, 
believed to be the original, tliongli 
assured beforehand by Vasan that 
it M'as a copy. M'illi regard to lln- 
l>cn.s, by far tlic greater numbci* of 
pictures said to be by him, arc by tlje 
hands of his sclndors, to wiioin he 
gave the design and oniliiic merely, 
soinciiincs touching up tlie pictures 
witli his own hand. Tins has been a 
common and a justifiable practice 
v.ith great painters, both ancient atid 
modem, or it would have been impos¬ 
sible for any one pair of hands to liave 
done the w'orks which bear the names 
of some well-employed jjainiers. The 
few pij*.t«res entirely by the hand of 
KhIkuis conlirm the suspicion a.s to 
others, by their snpcri<irity. Contem¬ 
porary copies he considers in a very 
different light from more modern, be¬ 
cause the modem l>cing from tlie pld 
after they had dcci>oned, deepen still 
more, and in a few years scarcely 
resemble in tone the oVigiuaU. It is 
from sTTch copies that an ill name has 
been given to all copies. We have 
very Uttic feeling for amateurs in their 
annoyances and embarrassments, who 
discover that they have only ptir- 
chased a copy; for they did not judge 
according to the merits of the picture, 
but the same under w'hich it was ad¬ 
mitted. 

The siicth chapter, npon **Tfae mait- 
ner of analysing and describing pic¬ 
tures,’* fbrnishes some good hints to 
catalogue-makers and anctloneers. 
The exatnples are ingenionsly worded, 
and with no little precision^ Xbe 
nninbcr given is bat a solectloa fnm 
aboat 340 pages. Whoever will tsy 
his hi^ at a descriptive catakigiift, 
will ffad it wot so easy a task as be 
imaginsd. We sbeulil have perinm 
eBteatiinid a higher oidaion of the 
astbor^JadgMAt, thengb not a biglMr 


of his dcsaiptlve power, 8iipp<MiDg U 
to have been exorcised as a disciple of 
the noted Mr Faff, who took a doable 
first in those arts, had the translator 
kindly omitted an ouriine of a pictnro' 
byPoelembnrg —The Adoration ojf'the 
SQiejdierds^ It is ocrtmsily well de¬ 
scribed in generality and detail; bnt > 
never was any thing more like Mr 
Fnff’s style than the following:— 
*‘Poelemburghas here snrpassed him¬ 
self by tlie ijxactness of tlie design, 
and the fine form of the figures. Ho 
has carried to the highest degree their 
gracious and simple exiiression. The 
picture is not less dUciuguisbed for 
the attractive effect of light well dis- 
tribnted, for harmony and the clear 
obscure, for the agi'eeaUe and sweet 
tone of the proper colours, and for 
tlmt tnith,” (tc. &rC. Ac.—but alas! 
the outline! “ Look on this picture 
and on this.” It may have been a 
pretty picture, though tlie subject is 
mn<-h abovePoelemburg; but—shall we 
pronounce it?—the design is wretched 
—wc cojmot help it, and would spare 
it If wc could. Strange are the blun¬ 
ders made in descriptive catalogues. 
All instance is given—an amusing 
specimen from a well-established ma*^ 
nufactojy. “ The famous pictare of 
Haffaellc, painted for the chunch oi 
St John at Bologna, representing St 
Cecilia holding a musical instrnment 
in her hands, with others at her feet, 
affords an examplo of the errors al¬ 
luded to. She listen.^ with rapt at¬ 
tention to a choir of angels borac on 
the clouds, and singing. On her right 
hand aie St Paul and St John the 
Evangelist, strongly characterized $ 
the one by his swoid, the other by bif 
eagle, and both by the airs of the 
hc^s. On her left aie St Magdalene 
with her cup, and St Augnstine with 
his cross and pontifical garments.^ 
nitberto all the world had been agreed 
upon the jostness of the Ascription; 
bat the author of the Mtutual t^the 
PVenoh Huseumy printed hi 1^0^ 
judged H proper to make one fau 
own, of which behold the title and tho 
tubstaoee— The Mmtjfrdam St 
Ceei&L 

** BaffheBe would not represent the 
aeartyrdoa of ayowigTkgfai like the 
WB oent t o e efn ■mWhetor. a(Bie€e<^ • 
oiRa advanceHowaBitothe 

OepOa vl mnlUf ^ 
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Hor feet only s:tiU belong to tins earth. 
Her nprai^ eyes tell that her 
thonght^ are already in heaven. The 
man who beara the sword is not an 
exccationer whose stem ferocity aug¬ 
ments that of the spectacle. Here 
the headsnfan has au air of compas¬ 
sion. Behind the saint walks a priest 
who assists her. His physiognomy is 
common, but sweet, lie applauds the 
tranqall resignation of the victim, who 
seems already to hear the celestial 
<!Onccrt that is going on above. 
angels celebrate her coming before 
hand! One of the companions of 
'Cecilia points them out to licr with 
his finger, and seems to do so as an 
ciiconragement to her. A young man 
follows the saint. Ilfs action is too 
expi*essive to suppose it that of a 
parent or convert.” This is indeed a 
very fine sjKicimfn, both for what is 
said and what is uusaid—the stinniso 
is perfectly French, and tlm pitying 
tender familiarity of Cec ilia, for com- 
xnistwatioii's sake robbed of her saint- 
ahip, would be enough to melt au 
auction-room to tears, ncrc the pic¬ 
ture to be sold and thus descril>c(l. 

The very best auction description 
of a picture we rcm(*mber e^^er to have 
heard, was one most fliieutly given, 
and with a most winning and gentle¬ 
manly manner, by Mr Christie, the 
father of the present justly appreciated 
Mr Christie, as true and honourable 
as unerring in his judgment of pic¬ 
tures. It was many years ago. The 
picture to be sold was the celebrated 
■one of the three goddesses, T/te 
Judgment of Parisy a large picture. 
Kow the diflBcuIty of the ease lay in 
this, that it was well known that there 
were three pictures of the subject, all 
claiming to be originals. This was 
well known and talked about. There 
were in fact three pictures of the 
Judgment of Paris. After minutely 
and most ably describing the pic- 
tnre, Mr Chrisde came to this deli- 
ctt%acknowlcdgment. He admitted 
there were three; the great pain¬ 
ter, delighted with his subject, 
eoamoQFod of the beauties ho had 
created,, bad, as it were, thrice thrown 
himself tiM the feet of each goddess. 

' pictures were an offering 

homage ' to each. None could 
deteradse which was best. Thesub- 
Jeol waa the Judgment of Paris— U 


was an enviable opportunity for a 
happy pnrehnsov to throw the golden 
apple.” \Vc do not pretend to give, 
with any exactness, the eloquent 
w’ording of this address; nor can wo 
describe the ]»crt'ect gr,acc with whicli 
it was delivered. Every one in the 
room seemed to know that be waf 
listening to a scholar mid a gentle¬ 
man, and felt a contldenco. ISiit to 
return to I)e Burtin. The chapter 
on “ the general schools of taint¬ 
ing,” contains both useful Informn- 
liuii and judicious remarks. He men¬ 
tions the embairassment the amateur 
must feel, seeing that authors arc not 
agreed among tiiemsclvcs in the num¬ 
ber and rlassiticution of .‘‘chools. Some 
reckon three, some five, some eight, 
some extend the number to twehc. 
Eanr.i even makes fourteen of the 
Italian selirxilsalone. '*In order that 
the school of a pa»*ticnljir city or 
country may take its place among 
the general sclinola, it is necess.ar>. 
in my opinion, tliat it shall have pro¬ 
duced a great many masters cele¬ 
brated for their merit, and that thoM* 
shall have in their stvle and manner 
something common to them all, wiiieh 
particularly characlerizes them, aud 
which is sufiiciently remarkable to 
(Hstiiigiiish tlioir school from all 
others. Upon tlilH.pi'inc}ple, I reckon 
eight schools in all; and these are. 
the Florentine orl'uscan, the Homan, 
the Xxnnbard, the A'enclian, the 
Flemish, the Dutch, the Fivnch, nnd 
the (lernian. If U were sufficient U* 
have given to the world Artists re¬ 
nowned for their merit, the Spanish 
might likewise claim a plac^ among 
the general schools, were it only from 
having possessed a Morales, a Velas¬ 
quez, and a Murillo. Naples, too, 
might enjoy the same privilege, from 
the names of S])agnoIetto, Calabrese, 
Salvator Kosa, and Luca Giordano. 
Genoa, likewise, from Castiglione, 
Strozzi, CastciU, and Cambiasl. 
But the want of a general distioctivc 
character prevents their being ranked 
under the general schools, and the 
masters aro, for the most part, placed 
separately in that one or other of the 
acknowl^cd schools to which their 
manner approachea nest nearly, or 
to which their mastorbdoDged,” The 
distinguishlog marks of the schools 
are ably laid down. The author con- 
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fcsscs that he feels a difficulty in 
^ncrallzing the charactoristlcs of the 
Florentine school. Ho ailopts the 
somewhat e.'Uggerated (as he allows) 
account of M. Lcvesqne. Ilis cha¬ 
racteristics are—fine movement, a 
certain sombre austtirity, an expres¬ 
sion of vigour, which excludes i)cr- 
haps that of grace, a character of 
design, the graudear of whiclt is in 
some sort gigantic. Tlicy may be 
rcj)roachc<l with a kind of exaggera¬ 
tion; but it cannot he denied t^at 
there is in tliis exaggeration mi ideal 
iiiuj<‘st,v, which elevat<‘s Itmiiau nature 
.above the weak and |>ensliing nature of 
reality, 'flie Tuscan artists, satisfied 
witli commanding adiuiratioii, .'<eem 
to disdain seeking to please. The 
tle.'-criptiou of the iloiium .school wo 
conceive to ho not so fortunate. Its 
excellence i.s attributed to the an- 
tique, distiuguislied “ hy great h(*auty 
111 the form^, a conijMvitiou elegant, 
aUlKUigh ofien ^hl"uliU^ au<I by ex- 
jiros-xious idi’al rather tli.m natural, 
of which a part is olren sacriliied to 
the prescrvatioii of beamy.*' If we 
ree.ei\c as inodcls of llie'*e two most 
celebrated ^chool•^, iSIiclia**) Angelo 
lluouarroti, and Kallaelle, (though it 
should be oliserved, if we look to the 
actual genius of these great men, wc 
must not Ibrgi't the early age at w hu h 
Kaftaelle died,) .such distiiietiou as 
tills may he drawn. That the Flo¬ 
rentine school had for its idijoct the 
ficrsoimU tlic absolnti* botUly power 
and lUgnity of man, and Mieli .strong 
intellect and energy as would bo con¬ 
sidered in uece.<sary ugi’eeincnt with 
that perfect condition of the huinau 
form. That there is therefore, in 
(heir vigorous delineations, a great 
and simple, and, as it w'ore, gigantic 
rudeness xary perceptible. On the 
contrary, in the Homan, the subordi¬ 
nation of the person to the cultivated 
mind is decidedly raarktid. It is the 
delineatiou of man furiher off from 
Ids ruder state, showing in aspect, 
and even iu bodily movements, the 
mental cultivation. The one school 
is of an Antediluvian, the other of a 
Cliristtau race. Ileiicc, in the latter, 
under tho prerogative of love, grace 
and a nicer beauty are assumed; and 
a delicacy and purity arising from 
minds educated to bear, to forbear, 
ciiosteucd by trial, endowed with a 


new greatness not inconsistent with 
gentleness. Yet was simplicity 
strongly marked in the Uomaj^ 
schoql; nor do we think the blame 
throve a)>on their colouring Justly 
thrown, as it was most consistent 
with the characteristic Uignitied sim¬ 
plicity; nor do we agree with those 
who think it iiilinrriionions in itself. 
Haroccio is prai.'^cd, in that lie added 
somewh^it of the colouring of Cor¬ 
reggio td the study of the antique 
and tiie works of UHlfiicIlo; but it is 
more than doubtful if the innovation 
upon the Itoman .simplicity be not 
a deterioration of the school. The 
eolonriiig, the clilcf characteristic 
of liic Venetian school, represents 
mankind in a still fnrtlier onward 
(ue use not the word advanced, be¬ 
cause it may be misunderstood) state, 
in the .‘itate of more <*onveiition, of 
manners, and of Iuxuit. Il<*ncc even 
most refined subjects of the Venetian 
arc, with regard to purity, and nior.al 
and intellectual beauty, in a grade of 
inferiority to the Kiuuaii and Floren¬ 
tine, They arc of the age of a civil 
government rather than of a religions 
infinemr. Tiieeuuntenfinces iudic.ite 
tlie (ff llic world; the mure 

varietl costuiuo, tlie more lieli cover¬ 
ing of the tigmv.’S, with less of the 
hu</c» arc marks of merehaiidUc and 
tr.iffie. This is perceptible, and jios- 
sibly .somewhat to the di.-j)arageii)out 
of the full display of the suhiect, in 
the grand picture of Del Piombo, the 
Jianiiufj of l.nz'irus^ though perhaps 
lliat picture, bearing such evidence of 
the design if not the. hand of Michael 
Angelo, may by some not be admitted 
as lielonging to the Venetian school. 
We mean not to say that the Vene¬ 
tian school did not advance the art 
by the new power of colour, the iD- 
ventiou of that school; it opened the 
way to a new class of subjects, which 
still admitted much of the grand and 
the pathetic. It certainly did more; 
it .showed that there was a grand and 
a pathetic in colour alone, a priocfple 
of art which, though first shown, and 
not in its perfect degree by the Vene¬ 
tians, has never yet been carried out 
as a principle, ne hear much of Its 
iHiaoty, ita harmony, in a Uniitcd 
senae of its powcj*, but seldom of its 
sentiment. 

. The remarks of M. do Burtin ttpoB 
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ihe Peter Martyr of Titian arc TC 17 
atrasgo. He must have been moefa 
deceived when be saw this 'wonderful 
fiicture, either by its position or the 
ttate of bis own vision. AVe saw tbe 
picture out of its frame, and down 
against the wall, and saw no factitious 
nnnatural effect, nor any black and 
white. “ This picture,” he says, “ so 
full of merit in other respects, presents 
a striking example of the factitious 
and unnatural effect produced by the 
extraordinary opposition of black and 
white. I am well aware that gay 
and brilliant colouring would not be 
appropriate to a cruel action ; but a 
measure is to be observcul in every 
thing, and I cannot be convinced that 
there could occur, in broad diiy, and 
in tlic open air, a scene in wliich ali 
was ^discurc and black except the 
figures.” Obscurity and blackness in 
Titians Pthr Martyr*. Onr author 
has attached the school of Hulogiic to 
that of Lombardy, as otliers l»avc 
done, in consideration tliat the Ca> 
racci in fonuiug their school greatly 
studied Correggio. Yet undoubtedly 
Correggio stands quite apart from the 
Caracci. Tlic Bologna was in fact a 
Composite ” school. If the Vene¬ 
tian school was indicative of business, 
of the activitli's of society os a mass, 
the Lombard school, as first distin¬ 
guished by Correggio, assumed more 
hoinoly grace, it was dojnc.stic, of the 
hearth—>tlie cherished love, the .sweet 
familiar grace. This was its charac¬ 
teristic ; it bore a kind of garden liixu- 
rlancc and richer embellishment of 
colour, not the embellishment of civic 
pomp as seen in the A'eiictian, but a 
colonrcd richness o.x of the fruit and 
flower of a new Kden. The Hohj 
Families of Correggio are in fragrant 
repose. The earth pays the homage 
of her profusion, and, as conscious of 
the presence of him that shnll remove 
her curse, putg on her gorgeous ap¬ 
parel. The next descent from this 
grade of ait would be to the pastoral. 
M. de Burtin objects to the airs of 
the heads, “ graceful and smiling felt 
act to be altogether appropriate when 
the action is sad or violent.” AVe 
eaii imagine that he alludes to the 
pictme of the Martyrdom of St Pla~ 
eidus and Fkma at Parma. The 
smiling saint receiving the sword in 
te.mom, OS a boon m thankfulness 


or that coming bliss which is already 
hers iu vision, is perhaps as touclilug 
as any exprcf^iuu over ]>ainted liy 
Correggio. Did our author miss tbe 
nieaiiiiig of that dcvotionul and more 
thau hopeful smile? Tliis picture, 
like some others of Correggio, is very 
grey, and has probably had much of its 
glassing removed. In M. do Burtin's 
notice of the Flemish school, we en¬ 
tirely pass over the discussioii res¬ 
pecting A’nn Kyck and his dii»covcry; 
cupugh has been said upon that .sub¬ 
ject. The partiality of our author for 
iiubens Is very perceptible. T'liccha- 
mcteristics of the Flemisli school are 
routined to Historical painting, and 
even iu that class there is scarcely 
more than one example, Kiibons. 
Between Ituhens and A’amlykc thcri* 
is certainly afiinity beyond tiiat of 
colouring, though .in cblouriug to a 
limited degree. Betweeu Kubeus and 
Teniers tbiu e Is surely a gap of many 
cko-sscs. If there be any elioracterislic 
mark common to Imth, it mn-st He in 
the silvery lightne.ss of colouring, dis- 
tinctiic.ss aiul frceduin of touch, us if 
both hml U 8 (>d the same vehicle, and 
ill the manner, allowance lieing 
made for the .<ize and subjects of their 
pictuix'.s. AA'e arc not disp(».'»ed to 
detract from thcrepntatiou of llubcns 
as a colourist; no painter iH'riiaps bet¬ 
ter unJei-btood tln*or< ticaily and prac¬ 
tically the science of the harmony of 
colours, and their application to na¬ 
tural represimtation. But he was en¬ 
tirely earek's.s as to sentiment of col¬ 
ouring. Action even to its utmo.st 
superiority was his fortc^ and for this 
one expression his colouring, by its 
vivid power and contrasts, was cer¬ 
tainly very admirable. 

The Dutch .«ichool is so blended 
with the Flemish, separating from 
both Rubens and Vandyke, and 
their immediate scholars, that It is 
difficult to speak of them os distinct 
schools. Fascinating ns they un¬ 
doubtedly are, tliey utterly abandon 
the power to teach for the art of 
pleasing, 'rhey are not for the pub¬ 
lic ; have little to do with events of any 
great interest. Hierc is a manifest 
descent from the high pretensions of 
art; tho aim Is to gratify the mere 
love of exact imitation, and to inter¬ 
est by portraiture of xnoanera. ^^ 1 ^ 
then,” says our author, ** truth of 
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imitation u tho first business of works 
of art; if, witbuut that, so picture is iu 
a situation to pleaijie; if ail that is 
visible over the whole face of nature 
be iuclutlcd in the domain of jiaiift- 
iug, how is it that among the exclu- 
4Bive partisans of historical subject?*, 
tboro ai'e persons so blind as not to 
aee that the marvcUons prodncligns of 
this school, and of the h'leinisii, have 
iiiled with admirable success Ibe Iiu< 
ineji.su gaps which their vaiiittcd 
Italian schools liave left in diircrcut 
parts of arty” 

The very lirst sentoiicc of tlii.s pjis- 
j^agu is of very imdctined se]i.<e ; we 
can guv’ss at wiiat is meant b' the 
sneer ti|io!i the ‘‘ vinnUnl Itulhn 
avhonU.'" There are not only iui- 
meiiso gaps, but great gulls, over 
'whieb there is no legitimate passage. 
If these scliotils have “ done so niue.U 
honour to the art of painting,” us M. 
de Ihirtiu as.^erts that they it 
I 1 .LS rather been in tbeir perpetualin" 
it a-s a pnutical ai t, tlian by adding 
to its tlignity or iiujiurtiuice. If, 
however, if be allowable to .'<(']iurate. 
ivubuns irom the 3'lemish selioid, wo 
may with .still gtvater propriety .'«< t 
apart by Iiimself llial exlraortliiiarv 
man Kmibrandt, >sbi>, it' any. had 
.some iiisiglit of tho sentiment of 
colour. 

VoiT little compliment is paid to 
the I'reiich school by llellurtin. lie 
eonslders that it has no cliaraetur* 
istic but (hat of the iiuUatiou of all 
schools. It should bt? obseived in 
justice to more modern I'reuch paint¬ 
ers, that this was wiitten in lsi>8. 
'I'he very opi>o>ite opinions of M. 
Leve«(jne against, and Lairesse in 
favour of Simon Vouet, the founder 
of the school, aix> (puded. The oiun- 
ious of neither will weigh imu h witli 
iiiodcTU erities, even though it were 
certain that (host; ascribed to Laircssc 
"Were bi-s. Neither Clamlo .nor 
Kicolas Poussin are allowed to be¬ 
long to the. French school. We pre¬ 
sume De Burtln had but little taste 
for landscape, for lie does not mention, 
we believe, in this whole work, (iaspar 
i’oussin—nor does ho dwell much 
upon Claude. It is exti'aordmary 
that in mentioning the one, he should 
take no notice of his great con¬ 
temporary. 

And hero we may observe, that 
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writers on art have ever been neglect¬ 
ful in the c.Ktrcmc with r^aid to 
this part of art—wo should add, this 
delightful part, and so capable od'sen¬ 
timent. They take a vast jump from 
the high Italian Historic (of Figures) 
to the low Flemish and Dutch, not 
even in those latter schooi.s discrl- 
mluatuig the better portion of tho 
landscape from the lower. 

There is wanting a new clas.sinca- 
tion, one not so much of schools, nor 
of styles per os of snbjects—iu 
which the School of Landscape would 
rc(purc an am])lc trcatnicut. It is a 
scht»ul niiicli, by the neglect of critics, 
iuis been allowed to du-^cend to its 
lowest depth ; yet is it one which is 
dsiily becoming more the public taste— 
a t.iste, nevertljclcds, which has as yet 
given to it biitlittle of ilsfonnerclcva- 
tiou, wliicli it had entirely lo.Ht before 
it reached us through the deteriora¬ 
tion of the Dutch and Flemish 
sciiooU. 

Tin' Clerman school, the first in 
antiipiity, wa.s extmguUhed nith its 
masters. It was founded by Albert 
Duivr, whose genius was acknow¬ 
ledged and aduiired by Itatfaeile 
himself. The modern (kumau .school 
\\as nut ill e.xUrciice at the date of 
this publication in 

An entire chapter is given upon 
‘•the canks of the characteristics 
which d^^t^Ilgui8h the difi'erent schools 
i‘r(»ni each oilier.” There is, however, 
nothing new said upon this .snbjcct. 
I’lidoubtedly ihei’C is much truth in 
the I'ollon iug passage: So much did 
tlie liberty wliich tlie Dutch had just 
recovered from the Spaniards, by uu- 
Jieard-of ellorU, become fatal among 
them to the same class of art, tbu 
foundations of which they sapped by 
their resolution to banish their priests, 
and to substitute a religion that buf¬ 
fers neither pictures uur statues ot 
saints in their ehiu'chcs. From that 
time all the views of their painters 
were necessarily tmmed to tho other 
classes of art, more suse.eptiblo of a 
small form, and tliercforo more suit¬ 
able to the ])rivatc bouses of tho 
Dutch, which, though neat and com- 
modions, aro not sufficiently large for 
pictoros of great size.” K the dig¬ 
nity of art is to be recovered, it will 
bo by national g^eries, and we might 
yet perhaps hope, by re-opeuiug our 
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chordies for the admission of scrip* principles of art. It is not, he as* 
turalpictures. scrls, in difference of colours; fw* 

Tito chapter upon the division of Oiorgiono and Titian iictthcr made 
pictures into dosses, is 1))* no means this themsehes, nor brou^t them 
satisfactoiy. It is admitted by the from afar, but boujylit tlicm uniformly 
translator to be incomplete. At its in the shops at Venice.” Ileappeam 
conclusion is a quotation from Pliny, to entertain no suspicion of loss or 
vhich, as it is intended to justify De deterioration of vcliidc ; on the con- 
Bnrtin’s taste for the low Finnish trarv, fbiuhs .some artists have Ik'cd 


and Dutch schools, does not indicate 
a very high taste in either Pliny or 
himself. Pliny says of Pyreicu.**, that 
** few artists deserve to be prefenvd 
to him. That Ito paititod, in small, 
barbcr.s’ and shoemaker?*’ stalls, ns-'es, 
bears, and such thii»g>.” lie furth«*r 
adds, that his works ohtuined hnjvr 
prices than other arlist.s of nobler 
subjects obtained, and that he was 
not d<*grrtded by choosing stieh h»w 
subjects. \Vc bog pardon of Pliny, 
but we would not give tliive farthings 
for his pictorial judgment. Indeed, 
had not Lueiau given us some mo'^t 
viviil doscriptidus of some of the 
ancient pictures, wc should have h id 
no very high opinion of them. For 
the wc‘ll-knowu anecdotes speak only 
iu favour of mcchaiii« a! excellence. 
Our autlior, in his ciiapter uii the art 
of describing pictuies, might have 
taken Lucian for liis model with gicat 
propriety. There is in this chapter 
ou division into cla'«se.s,»inuch non¬ 
sense alx)Ut he.auty, Ideal and Phy¬ 
sical. Do Burtin thinks ue lia\e md 
any instinctive feeling for j)!iyf.ical 
beauty as of moral beauty; that a 
fixed projiortion of parts neither iu 
men nor animals, any more than la 
architecture, is the foundation of 
beauty—which is perfectly ridiculous, 
and not north an argument. Ideal 
beauty he here treats with great eon- 
tempt, and points out two truths ou 
this matter demonstrated by com¬ 
parative anatomy; “the one of wbieli 
IS, that the beauty of the antique 
heads depends chiefiy on the facial 
line in them, making an angle of 1(>0 
degrees with tho borisontal line; the 
Other is, that it is certain that such a 
bead is never found in nature.” 

In the tenth chapter be treats of 
“ tho causes of the superiority of the 
pictures of the 16th and 17th ccutn- 
rios ov^ those of, the past century.” 
He looks upon Rome and the Antique 
«8 the i^er cause, and that artists go 
there tefore they h&ve established 


vciy .*<uccessful in copies, hero rather 
contradicting his former remarks upon 
the ditferencu between old copic.n and 
now; but, aboi'c all, he attrilmrcs this 
(h'cadviti'e of art to the neglect of 
colour. That, liowcver, is evldenlly 
only one part of tho art. We am 
almost iiuUicod to smile either at liis 
flaitery or In*; simplicity in naming 
ceilnin excejuinns of modern lime>, 
wImkc name*; will he little known to, 
and those kmiuri*not miteh in tho ad¬ 
miration of. the Kiigib'h colh ctor, ‘'all 
of whom liave eaiTied tln-ir art a 
very high «legre<*of perfeetimi.” In hl< 
ehajUer on thi* (lltteriMit manne-rs *>1' 
the niaster.s‘'it i.^observable how little 
he has to say of the Italian seluud.'.; 
almoM all the jsiilwMpienl remarks iu 
(he volume are eonfined to (he Flemidi 
and Dutch, ilcgiently praises Dietrici 
for Ids nmiitn r, which (n us \< not 
j»!e.i.dng, .* 111(1 wln<h wc should tiunt 
an imitating flippancy. He tells .an 
ance«!i»te of 'Fitian, uliieh, if it re-:! 
upon any gond authority, lemU to 
pro\e tli.it Titi.iii's medium must 
have been •me uhicli M(!niitt(‘d tlie 
mixture of water with oil. Hf 
Titian he .says, that at the end of Iiis 
life “ he used to daub liU best uf»rks 
anew uith red paint, liecaurfc lie 
tliought flic eoloiiv too feMiIe. But 
liap]iily Ills ]mpils bad the addres.^ t(» 
prevent (lie fatal effects iff his fool¬ 
ishness, bi/ nuthhuj vp his rolours tvif/i 
vutrr owb/, or with an oil that was 
not of a drying nature.” >Vith col¬ 
ours ground, Titian conld not have, 
mt.xed Ids pencil In oil alone and 
unmi.xed—and ho would himself 
have immediately dl!se.overed tho 
cheat, for It would have dried as 
distemper dead, and cnimbled away 
under his hand. Ho might have so 
painted, if oil and water had been 
combined, and the vehicle rendered 
SAponaccona, which it probiibly 
was. Many Artista have been led, ho 
observes, to chimgo the manuer from 
good to bad. We have a remarkable 
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infiUnce in onr Geinsborongh, wIiobc 
I htter scratchy, slovenly iiiiinner is 
most dUplcaslng; nor had he ut any 
lime nil imaghmtiou to justify it, or 
ratlicr to (pialify it by the jiowcr of 
liis compositions. 

It is strange that he attributes 
slovculiness of manner to Jtenibrandt, 
“ from A> iiricc.” Documents have 
recently l>cen produced showing that 
Kembrandt’s goods were seized for 
payment of no very largo debt. lint 
IS not M. de Uurtiii altogether mis¬ 
taken in this manner of Kembrsindt? 
Any of his pictures that sliow this 
sluvenlino'ss, arc, n e should suspect, in 
those jtarts mcr< ly sketclied in—a nie- 
tliod agreeable to his jjracticc, ulucb 
was to work ujion and iifioii, glazing, 
uiul lieniiing etdour—a method which 
recinired, in the tirsl instiinee, a loo>c 
and undefined sketchy maimer. Some 
tew }ears ago tlierc was a picture by 
him exhibited at the institution, 
I’aU'MaU — dead game, wonderfullj' 
painted, aud evidently unfinished ; a 
Imy in the background was, as we 
niiglit term it, daubeil in in a very 
NloMMily manner, and wltii a green¬ 
ish colour, iwhlenlly for the sake of 
tliat colour as an umlcrgnound. Un¬ 
der the head “ llistoricar' iu this 
chapter, it is strange to tiiid bnt se¬ 
ven names Uuheii.s, Vandyke, liem- 
liraiult, Lairisse, roelcmburg, Albert 
Dnrer, and Hans Holbein. Kven 
with some of the.so names it is too 
nuieh honoar to place Laire.ssc and 
I’oclenibnrg. 

In reference to the lower cla.«ses of 
subjects, we think Justice is hardly 
<toiic to Jan Steen, of whom, con.-i- 
dcring liim even as a coloinist, more 
should have been said, tlmu that he 
“ is distinguished by the drollery of 
his subjects, and by the most true and 
ingeniously simple cxprcs.«<ion of the 
feelings of common life.” All this 
might be said of many others; the 
characteristic of Jnn Stccu is still 
wanting. So wc think as to Philip 
'Wonvcnnnn; no notice is taken of his 
too great softness, tbo evident fault 
of his manner. Xor arc w'c satisfied 
with the description of Backfauyscu. 
It should have been noticed in what 
he is distingaished from Vandervelde. 
His defect in composition is so strik¬ 
ing, ns freqnently to show a want of 
perspective in design, and often he 


has no principal object in his picture. 
His vessels arc either too large or too 
small for the scene; and his execu¬ 
tion was likewise too softened. He 
winds up this part of the subject witii 
a qnotatiou from Diderot, that “he 
cannot be inanncr'd, either iu dcsigi> 
or colouring, who imitates nature scru- 
])Uious]y, and that m.annerUm conics 
of the muster of the academy, of the 
sciioo), and of the AtUtcpie,” wliicli 
wc very much doubt, for the man¬ 
nerism is often in the mind, the pe¬ 
culiar, the autographic character of 
the painter, which he stamps even 
upon nature. Were a "Wyiiaiitz, and 
a Ulandc or Ponsain, put down be- 
for<5 the same scone, how different 
would be their jnetures, howdiflerent 
the vision in the eye of the three I 
A Claude would see the distances, u 
(iasp.ar J*ous>iu tlic middle distances 
and flowing lines, and Wynantz tlie 
docks and thistles. The ch.aptcr 
“ on the signatures of the Masters,” 
will be ftmnd useful to collectors, lie 
says that uherc there is a false sig¬ 
nature it is removed by spirits of 
wine, ami that is the pr«)of that it is 
false. He does not draw the infer¬ 
ence, that as .spirits of wine destroy 
the one veliicle and not the other, the 
old and original, they must difier. 

A iiother chapter i.s devoted to The 
fainoifs balance cnm))oscd by Dc Piles 
for esfiinnting the difleront degrees of 
merit in the jirincipal historical pain¬ 
ters.” Tins famous bakaurc is a piecs 
of critie.'d coxc'unbry with ubich wo 
never could have tolerable jmtionco. 
It is an absni*d assumption of suiKsri- 
ority in the critic over all the masters 
that ever were ; as if he alone were 
able to conceive perfection, to*wbicli 
no painter liUvS over been able to ad- 
v.inee ; that perteetinu on which the. 
critic, or r.ather De Piles, bad his eye, 
is Numlier 20; tliat no Painter has 
appixiaclied it nearer tlmn nineteen. 
It commences with a fUsehood in 
siippo.<itioii, that the critic is above 
the P.'iintor, or Art, or the only one 
really cognisant of it. The fact being 
guitc the reverse, for «*e ^/loir nothintr 
that we have not been ahiotutely tawjld 
by genius. It is genius that precedes ; 
it is the maker, the worker, the inven¬ 
tor, who alone sees the step beyond. 
Did the critic sec this step he w*ould 
Ooase to be the critic, and become the 
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maVor. Ho would bocomo tbo geni^. 
In the art^ whether of poetiy, paint> 
ing, or mnaic, we know nothing but 
what practical genius tells us, shows 
teach^ us; seldom is it, indeed, 
that the sdiolar critic comprehends 
folly the lessons taught; but to pre* 
tend to go before the mastrrs^ aud to 
set up a post with his >viimber 20 
marked upon it, and to bid his master 
reach it if he can, is the puerile play 
of an infantine intellect, or very cou- 
ceited mind I And so wc give hi. Dc 
Files, and all his followers, a slap in 
the face, and bid them go packing 
with Kumber 20 . Wc will not con¬ 
descend to pull to pieces this fantas¬ 
tic scheme, which is in its distinc¬ 
tions, and weighings and caiculatiuns, 
appreciations and depreciations, as 
false as it ninst necessarily be, arising 
from a mind capable of laying down 
any such scheme at all. The chapter 
on prices, and the lists contained, 
will be consulted with advantage by 
oollectors. It contains valuable do- 
<niments, showing the tiuctuations of 
public taste. There is mucli useful 
information upon cleauiug ))icture.s, 
and on varnishes. Something has 
been recently said to bring into prac¬ 
tice again the varnishing with white 
of egg. M. do Uurtiu is decidedly 
against the practice. As to the var¬ 
nishes of water, isinglass, and while 
eggi every prudent amateur will 
attack them the instant that he dis- 
oovers such dangerous enemies, and 
will use every effort to free his pic¬ 
tures from them.” Wc think him 
utterly mistaken in the follow ing pas¬ 
sage. In operating upon a w ork of 
-art, whether to clean it or lo raise 
tbeWDish, it ought to be remem¬ 
bered, that the colours grow hard 
•only by the lapse of time.” If so, 
flUTcly a hundred years would be 
^me enough to harden—but the che¬ 
mical testa which touch the hard 
paint, if it be hard, of a century old, 
will not be applicable to those of still 
older date, and of better time. He 
had shown this unconsciously iu what 
be bad said of spirits of wine. Wc 
liave taken some pains in the pages 
, of Maga to disabuse the public with 
‘regard to (he imaginary benefit of 
printing in vamiah—a most pernicious 
.pnctico; uid that it is so, we have 
ribnwbere given both pn>of and au¬ 


thorities. We are glad fe find our 
author on our side. ‘^Besides, uoone 
at the present day ( 1808 ) is ignorant 
of their absurd method of i>alnting 
in vaniish, which cornets the colours, 
and prevents them^evo: attauiing 
the requisite harducss.” There is 
much useful matter upon varnish¬ 
ing, which it will bo well that ceUec- 
tors and keepers of public galleries 
should read witli attention. We do 
not say follow, but read; for it is in¬ 
deed a very serious matter to recom- 
niemi a varnish, seeing how many 
pictures arc totally ruined by bad ap¬ 
plications. IVc iiave been tuid that 
drying oil mixed with luustlc \ariush 
lias been, thoiigli not very receully, 
used iu our National (lallcjy. .W\', 
hope it is a mistake, aud (hat llieru 
has been no sucli practice. The effeet 
must he to make them dull and homy, 
and to destroy all brilUaney iu time. 
■We say no more upon that subject, 
believing that our National (lallery is 
intrusted to good Iinnd.<, nud that 
whatever is done, will be dune witli 
judgiueut, uitd nut without much re¬ 
flection. A new variiUb lus aj>- 
peared, “ Ilentley's.*’ Wa believe it 
is copal, but rcudered reniovabie as 
mastic. It is certainly veiy brilliant, 
not, or hut slightly, .subject to ebUi, 
aud is more permanent, us well a.'» al¬ 
most colourless. Dc Burtiii nut only 
denounces the use of oil In varuiAiies, 
but 8 peak.s of a more disgusting prac¬ 
tice, common iu Italy, of nibbing pic¬ 
tures “iviih fat, oil, or lard, or other 
animal grease. So destruc¬ 

tive a practice comes iu process of 
time to rot the picture, so that jt will 
not hold together.'’ ^Vc should 
scarcely have thouglit it worth while 
to notice this, had we not seen pic¬ 
tures so treated iu this country. Be¬ 
hold a spocimeu of folly and hazard¬ 
ous experiment:—“ At that time, I 
frequented the Dresden gallery every 
morning, and got from > 1 . Kiedal all 
the details of his practice. Ue in¬ 
formed me that, amongst others, the 
chief w'orks of Correggio, Raffaelle, 
Titian, aud Procaccini, after havuig 
undergone his preparatory operations, 
had got a coat of his ^ oil of flowers,’ 
which he would repeat, until every 
part became ‘ perfectly bright* And 
on my remarking, tliat in the admi¬ 
rable * Vonua * of Titian, the coma- 
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tioQs alonp were bright, and all the rcat 
flat, he told me with perfect coolness, 
that ‘ having only as yet given it 
three coats of his oil, that it was not 
astonishing, but that he would put it 
all in unison by multiplying the 
coats.'” Tlic mau should have been 
auffocQted in ills “ oil of flowers,” pro- 
son'rHl in them, and hang np in the 
gallery m terroretn. Could ghosts 
walk and punish, wc would not have 
been in his .«>kin, thongh perfumed 
W'ith ills preservative oil of flowers, 
under the visitations of the ghosts of 
CoiTCggio, Kalfaclle, Titian, and I’ro- 
caedni. “ Such,” adds M. de Bur- 
tin, his threat at tlie veiy mo¬ 

ment that I felt overjjoweved with 
chagrin, to S(‘e the superb carnations 
of 'I'itiun acquiring a jeIK>w ish, sad, 
and monotonous tone, through the 
coats th.al lie luid already given to it/* 


We have, noticed, at considerable 
length, this work, and have been led 
OR by the interest of the subject. 
The perusal of this ti’an^Utioa will 
repay the connoisseur, we think 
the artist. The former, in this 
country, will be surprised to find 
names of artists, whose works will 
not bo found in oar collections, at 
least with their titles. The artist 
will And some useful information, and 
will alw ays find his flame of enthusi¬ 
asm fed by reading works npou the 
subject of art, though they should be 
very inferior to tlie present useful 
volume. We recommend it as not 
unamnsing to all who wish to tliink 
upon art, and to acquire the now al¬ 
most necessary accomplishment of a 
taste for pictures. 


MA3,*XEn AXn MATTER. 

A 'I’Af.a, 
Chaptb& I. 


Ai.ox(i the dusty liiglnvay, and 
tiiulernoath a July sun, a man about 
fifty, lending somewhat to the corpu- 
leiU, and dri'sscd in heavy parsonic 
black, might have been seen treading 
slowly—treading with all that quiet 
caution W'hich one uses who, conscious 
of flit, trusts his pci'son to the influ¬ 
ence of a summer sky. Wr bimpsou, 
such was the name of this worthy 
l>edestrian, passed under the deno- 
ininntlou of a mathematical tutor, 
though it was now' some time since ho 
had been known to have any pupil. 
He was now bent from the village of 

--to the countiy-seat of Sir John 

Steventon, which lay in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. He had received the un¬ 
usual honour of an invitation to din¬ 
ner at the great man's house, and it 
was evidently necessary that he should 
present himself, both his visago and 
his toilet, in a state of as much com¬ 
posure as possible. The dust upon 
his very shining boot, this a touch 
from his pocket-handkerchief, b^ore 
entering the house, could remove, and 
so far all traces of the road would bo 
obliterated i but should this wricked 


perspiration once fairly break its 
bounds, he well knew that nothing 
but the lapse of time, and the fall of 
night, would recover him from this 
palpable disorder. Tlierefore it ^'as 
that he walked with W'oudcifal pla¬ 
cidity, making no one movement of 
body or mind that was not absolutely 
necessary to the task of progression, 
and lioUliiig himself up, so to speak, 
within his habiliments as if he and 
they, though unavoidably companions 
on the Slime journey, were by no 
means intimate or willing associates. 
There was a narrow strip of shade 
from the hedge that ran beside the 
road, and althongh the shadow still 
left the nobler half of his person ex¬ 
posed to the rays of the sun, he kept 
carcfullv within sneh shelter as it 
afforded. If ho encountered any one, 
he stood still aud examined the folinp 
of the hedge. To dispute the path in 
^y other manner, with the merest 
nroliiu he might meet, was out of the 
question. It would have caused ex- 
eitement Moreover be was a meek 
jnan, and in all donbtful points yield¬ 
ed to the claim of others. .CHro6ai«|t- 
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bcfjs and barrow-women always had 
the wall of him. Our traveller pro¬ 
ceeded 80 tranquilly, that a sparrow 
boldly hopped down npon the. ground 
before him; he was so resolved to 
enter into conflict with no living crea- 
tnre, that be paused till it had hop¬ 
ped off again. 

1Mr Simpsou^s toilet, though it had 
been that day a subject of gi*cat an¬ 
xiety with him, presented, wo four, 
to the oyaa of the world nothing re¬ 
markable. A careless observer, if 
questioned on the apparition he had 
met with, would have replied voiy 
briefly, that it was the figure of an 
old pedant dressed in a suit of rusty 
black. Suit of rusty black! And so 
he wonld dismiss the .aggiTgatc of ail 
that was choice, reserved, and pre¬ 
cious ill tlic wardrobe of Mr Simpson. 
Rusty black, indeed! Why, that dress 
coat, which had been set apart for 
years for high and Folemn occasions, 
had contracted a fresh dignity and 
importance from every solemnity y, ith 
which it had been associated. And 
those rc.spectablc nctlicr-^arments, 
had they not always been dismissed 
from service the moment he re-enter¬ 
ed his own dusty apartment? Had 
they not been religiously preserved 
from all abrasion of tlie surface, 
whether from cane-bottomed chair, or 
that under portion of the library tabic 
which, to students who cross their 
le«, is found to bo so peculiarly per- 
himous to the nap of cloth ? What 
eouUI have made them worse for 
wear? Would a thoughtless world 
qonfound the inlluenco of the all-tun- 
bracing atmosphere, with the wear 
and tear proper to cloth habiliments? 
And then hU liuen—would a careless 
pnbllc refuse to take notice that not a 
single button was missing from the 
shirt, which, in general, bad but one 
solitary button remaining—jnst one 
at the neck, probably fastened by his 
own band? Above all, was it not 
noticeable that he was not to-day 
under the necessity of hid^g one 
hand behind him under the lappets of 
bis coat, and slipping the other down 
his half-open umbrella, to conceal the 
lapidated gloves, bnt could di^- 
both buds with perfect can- 
Mr to public semtiny? Were all 
theae aio^lar merits to pass unac- 
knoiHodged, to be seen by no one, or 
>4^ by himsolf ? 


It was an excellent wish of Burns'— 

" Oh, would some power the gifUc gie ya, 
To see ourselves as others see us! ** 

But it would 1)0 a still more conveni¬ 
ent thing if some ])ower would give the 
rest of the world the faculty of scoingus 
as wesee oui'selves. Jt wouM produce a 
most comfortable .^tato of public opin¬ 
ion; and onnosubjectwould itoperata 
more favourably tiian on that of dress. 
Could we spread over beholders the 
same happy delusion that rests on 
ourselves, what a magical cliange 
would take place in the external ap- 
pearance of society! Mr Simpson is 
not the only j)cr.son wlio might com¬ 
plain that the world will nut regard 
his several articles of attire from the 
same point of vietv ns himself. We 
know a very (iini-roing lady, who, 
when she examines her kid gloves 
doubles her little fist, and then pro¬ 
nounces—they will do—forgetful that 
she is not in the habit of doubling her 
pretty list in the face of every one 
that she speaks to—and th.it. there¬ 
fore, others will not taUe exactly the 
same point of view as licrself. 

Kotwithstsinding the heat of the 
sun, our mathematician conirived to 
(IcUvcr himself in a tolerable state of 
preservatiou at the mansion of Sir 
John Steventon. W'e pass over the 
ceremony of dinner, and draiv up the 
curtain just at that time ivlicii the 
ladies and gentlemen liave rc-UAsem- 
bled in the drawing-room. 

We li'ok round the well-dressed 
circle, and It is some time before we. 
can discover our worthy friend. At 
length, after n miiiute n-seaivh, we 
find him standing alone in the re¬ 
motest comer of the room. 11c is 
apparently engaged in examining the 
bust of tiic proprietor of the mansion, 
which stands there npon iu miirldit 
pedestal. Tic has almost tamed his 
back upon the company. Any one, 
from his atiltudc, might take him for 
a connoisseur, perhaps an artist, ab¬ 
sorbed in his critical survey. But so 
far is he from being at the present 
moment drawn away by his admira¬ 
tion of the fine arts, that we question 
whether he even see$ the bust that is 
standing upright, face to faoc, before 
him. Ho has got into that comer, 
and knows not how to move from it. 
He knows not where else to put him- 
sdt^or what else to be lotting at. 
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The scene in 'nlilch be finds himself 
bos, from tho solitude of his Ister 
ycarSf bi'como strange and embarrass¬ 
ing. The longer he stands there, 
the more iinposbiUo docs it seem for 
liim to get awa>*, or even to turn 
round and face the company. The 
})ositioa of the valorous Scbmelzle, 
who having read upon a board the 
notice that spring gun.s were set 
upon the premises,’* trembled us much 
to retreat as to advance, to move a 
foot backwards or forwards, or In any 
direction, but stood gazing at the 
formidable announcement, w as scarce¬ 
ly more painful timii that of Simpson. 
Altliongli probably not a single per¬ 
son in the room wus taking the least 
notice ol his movements, he Jrft that 
every eye was upon him. The co¬ 
lour was mountitig in his cheek. 
Kvery moment his situation w'as be¬ 
coming more uitulcrablc. We arc 
afraid that he would soon have com¬ 
mitted something very absurd—have 
broken from his moorings with a sliout 
—or dispeUed tlic sort of nightmare 
that was stitling him by some violent 
gesMire, perhaps by dealing a blow 
at that bust which stood there, so 
placidly before him, just as the ])oor 
youth did ut the iiritish Mustuim, 
who threw a stone at the Portland 
vase, to prove tiiat he also was a 
man, and had volition, and was not 
to be looked into stone by the (.lorgon 
of society. Kortnnalcly, however, 
hir John Steveuton himself came to 
the rescue. 

“AVell, Mr Simpson,” said tho 
baronet pointing to the bust, “ do you 
trace a rc*^«emblaiiceV” 

Mr Simpson was so ovcijoycd to 
have at length some one at hand to 
whom he might speak, or seem to be 
speaking, and so connect hhnsclf with 
the society around him, that to tho 
simple question he made not one only, 
bat several answers, and very dissi¬ 
milar one.» too. In the same breath 
ho found it a likeness, ^'et not very 
like, and ended with asking for whom 
it was intended. 

Sir John Steventon smiled, and 
after one or two indifferent observa¬ 
tions, led Mr Simpson apart into a 
little study or sanctum of his own, 
srUch communicated with the draw¬ 
ing-room. It will be naturally oon- 
eluded that there existed some pe^- 
liar reason for the invitation passed 


on our hnmble mathematician, who 
was not altogether the person, under 
onlinary circumstances, to find him¬ 
self a guest at rich men's tables. The 
following conversation will explain 
this departure from the usual course 
of things, and the respectable conven¬ 
tions of society. 

“ You were” some years,” said Sir 
John, a tutor in the family of the 
late Mr Scott ?” 

“1 was,” responded Mr SImpsou, 
and prepared his son for Cambridge. 

Had the youug man lived”- 

“ He would, I am sure,” politely 
iiiteiTuptcd Sir John, “ have borue 
testimony to the value of your iu- 
stniciion. I am, as yon may be 
aware, the executor of Mr &ott. 
That gentleman W'as so well satisfied 
with the cxcitions you piadc, and the 
interest you took in his son, that, on 
your quitting him, he presented yog, 

1 believe, nith an annuity of fifty 
pounds, to he enjoyed during your 
life. This is, if I may be allowed to 
say so. the chief source of your in¬ 
come.” 

“ The only one,” answered Mr 
Simpson. ** For altliough I willingly 
proclaim myself tutor of mathematics, 
because a title, no matter what, is a 
]irotcctiou from the idl.e curiosity of 
neighbours; yet, if I may venture to 
sny so, my life is, indeed, devoted to 
science for tho love of aclence itself, 

• and with the hope of enrolling my 
name, aithoug'a tho very last anti 
humblest, amongst those who have 
{Kirfccted our knowledge of tho ma¬ 
thematics, and extended their appli- , 
cation. I have, aheady conceived, 
and in part executed a work,” 

Mr Simpson was launcliing on the 
full tide of his favourite subject. He 
thought, as good limple creatnres al¬ 
ways do, that ho could noti^nakc a 
better return for the hospitalities of 
the rich man, than by pouring out bis 
whol^eart befoi^ bun. Sad mistake 
whic^heso simple people fall into! 
The rich man cares nothing for their 
heart, and is very susceptible to ennuu 
Very good,” intcmipted Sir John, 
•** ve^ gOM: but with regard to this 
annuity* 1 have not yet looked over 
the papers relating to it, and I hope, 
^ yoar aake, I shall find it pr^^ierly 
secured.” ..... 

** 1 have a deed formally drawfi up.” 

** True, troei and I hope ill will 
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be fonnd efrAigldforward in tiiis, and 
in other afifalrs of tiie testator, and 
that nothing will compel me to call in 
the assistanoo or aanction of the Court 
of Chanceiy in administering the 
estate. In that case, although yonr 
claim might be ultimately siihstau- 
tiated, yet the payment of yonr au- 
nmty might, for some years, be sas- 
pendi’d.” 

** I pray God not!” exclaimed onr 
man of science with some trejudation. 
“ I have lived so much alone, so en¬ 
tirely amongst my figures and dia¬ 
grams. tliat I have not a friend In the 
world of whom I could borrow six¬ 
pence.” 

“ Well, I trust,” resumed Sir John, 
after a short pause, “ tliat there will 
be no occasion for ai>plyiug to a Court 
of Chancery. There ought to be none. 
Th<*re is but one child, ^Irs Vincent, 
whom yon have seen this evening in 
the drawing'nM)m. The great essen¬ 
tial is to keep prying and meddlesome 
attorneys from llii*u>!ing themselves 
into the business. You acted sis eouH- 
dciitiiil secretary as well as tutor. hile 
you were domiciled with Mr Scott.” 

“ 1 did.” 

“ There was a pecuniarv* transac¬ 
tion iK'tween nnself and Mr Scott, to 
which I think you were priv}'.” 

“ A loan of ten thousand pounds, 
for whicli you gave voiir bond.” 

Exactly. I see you are informed 
of that circumstance. Yon are not, 
pcfhapH, equally well informed tliat 
that bond was cancelled; that the 
debt, in short, was paid. This hap- 
,peued after you had left Mr Scott. 
But although, as 1 tell you, this debt 
no longer exists, yet it might create 
a great embarrassment to me, and to 
every person interested in the estate 
of the testator, if it were known that 
sndi a debt ever had existed. Mrs 
Vincent has just returned from Indio, 
expecting a very considerable fortune 
from her late father. To her, 
ral terms, the whole property^ left. 
She will be disappointed. There is 
ttoch less than she anticipates. How¬ 
ever, net to make a long story of this 
■utter, ail 1 have to request of yoir* 
Is this, if aay (HM dxKtld qaestion yon 
as to tke pi o periy of your late patron, 
and esfMdauy as to this traosaodoa, 
be yen silent—^know nothing. Toa. 
have ever bM a jBda ef IbookAt bu- 
iM in ahattielUoa, toe loswer will 


appear qnlto natural. This will save 
you, be assured, from much vexation, 
' disquietude, and grievous interruption 
to yonr studies, and I shall rest your 
debtor for your considerate bcliaviour. 
A contraiy course w'ill create embar- 
r^ment to all parties, mid put in 
jeopardy yejir own annuity, on which, 
as you say, yon depend for subsist¬ 
ence, and the carrying out of your 
Bcteutific projects.” 

As Mr Simpson sat silent during 
this communication, Sir John continu¬ 
ed some time longer in the same strain. 
Ho made no doubt that the simpio 
mathematidaii before him n:is quite 
under his influence—was completely 
in his power. That simido person, 
however, who lived in obscunty, al¬ 
most in ]icnury—to society au ubjt'ct 
of its wisclv directed ridicule—was a 

V 

man of honour. IJttie bad he to do 
with the world: oven its "(hkI opiuiuu 
was scarci’ly of any iui]H)rtance to 
him. Wliat to him was the fastidi¬ 
ousness of virtue—to him nliom ]i(>- 
verty exclndcd from the refined por¬ 
tion of society, and Kntjwledgc and 
education from the vulgar anti illite¬ 
rate? What could he prcifit by it? 
Xotlilng, absolutely iHJthing. Aud 
yet there was no power on eartii could 
have made this iiiuu false to liou- 
our, T’artly, jicrhaps, from his very 
estrangement from the business of the 
world, his sense of virtue h)id n‘taiiied 
its fi’esh and yonthful Mn>ce]aibllity. 
As is the case with all sudi tuco, he 
was .slow to attribute villany to 
otliers. This it was had kept him 
silent; he waited to be quite con¬ 
vinced that he understood Sir John^ 
When the truth stood plainly reveal¬ 
ed, w’lien it became evident to him 
that this debt of ten thousand pounds 
was hot paid, and that he was brought 
there to be bribed or intimidated into 
a gnilty secrec^^ his whole soul fired 
up with indigDadtm. 

lie bad listened, as yve any, Ift 
silence. When satisfied that he ptw- 
fectly comprehended Sir John, be rose 
from his seat, and brmfly intimasing 
that be. should not Irave him long in 
doubt as to the manner in which be 
should act, turned, and abruptly left 
the apartmeot.. ^ Johnhadnotiae 
to arrest him, and coakl. only 
and be a witoen to Ms' movoMBU.. 
He re-entered the drawtog-roem. 
Where won sow afi the terrors of 
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that scene? Where the awe which 
its easy elegant ceremonial inspired ? 
Gone, ntterly gone. Ho had now a 
duty to fulfil. You would have said 
it was another man. Had he been 
the proprietor of the mansion, ho could 
not have entered with a more assured 
and unembarrassed air. There was 
a perfect freedom and digfiUy in hia 
demeanour as he stepped across the 
room. In the centre of the room, 
throned, as It were, upon the sofa, sat 
two ladies, remarkable above all the 
others, for the finished elegance of 
their manner, and the splendonr of 
their toilet. The one was Lady 
8tevcnt<m, the other Mrs Vincent. 
Some minutes ago, not for all the 
norld would lie have stood alone upon 
that piece of rarpet in front of this 
sofa. No courtier, assunrd of the 
most smiling reception, could have 
drawn his chair witli more ease to the 
vacant spot boMde Mrs Vincent, than 
did now Mr Simpson, lie inmicfli- 
ately entered into convorsatioii on the 


subj^ that at the moment engrossed 
all his thoughts; he reminded her 
the confidential intimacy w’bich had 
'subsisted between himself and her lato 
father; profibred his assistance to aid 
her in the arrangement of her affmrs; 
and, in particular, gave a succinct 
acconnt of the transaction which 
John had manifested so great anxiety 

to conceal. 

The .manner in which all this was 
said, so CDti|:ely took Sir John Steven- 
ton by surprise, that he was unable 
to interfere w ith a slnglo word. Mrs 
Vincent, to whom the mfoimation 
was evidently quite new, concealed 
the embarrassment she fdt in some 
general expressions of tlianks to Mr 
Simpson. lie, wbeu he had fulfilled 
Itis object, rose, and making a pro¬ 
found bow to Lis host and hostess^ 
quitted the house, llis demcanotua 
>> as such, that his host involuntarily 
returned his salutation with one of 
marked deference and resijcct. 


ilanntr and MxiUer* 


CaariBn 11. 


A year liad ndled round, and Mrs 
Vincent w.'iR c.<tal)Iished in nil her 
rights. Sir Jolin Steventon had been 
disappointed in the fraudulent scheme 
he had devised; not disai»poiutcd, 
however, a.« he deemed, in the revenge 
ho had taken on tlie man wlio had 
frustrated if. Payment of Mr Simp- 
60 ii''s anunlty was resiated, and the 
poor nmthematiciau was in great 
straits for those nt^essaries of life, 
which, necessary as they may be, are 
often with a great portion of the hu¬ 
man family very fortuitous. Ask not 
on what legal pretexts Sir John hod 
been Huccessful in indicting this rc- 
venw. Such pretexts arc “ thick as 
blamtberries.” Farilis est descensus— 
No rich ‘suitor ever sought long for 
admission into the Court of Chancery, 
how'ever difficult even ho may have 
found the escape (torn it. Neither, 
do we apprehend, is there any remedy 
for this abuse of law, in the legal re¬ 
forms nsna^ contemplated by onr 
legislators. The only eraecrive remedy, 
if we may be here permitted to give 
a remark, wotfid be this—4bat the 
state administer et^ insrice at its 
own expense to ri^ azra poor al&e— 
that, as it protectseadi man^shfe itsd 
flmb^ so k diOQld protect each 


jiroperty, ■whieh is the means of life, 
which is often as essential to him os 
the limbs b}* whieli he uiove.^. This 
is the only mode of realizing that 
“ equal justice " which at present is 
the vain boast of every system of 
jnris])rudt‘n(‘e, when the suitor has to 
pay for ]>rotcetiou to his property. 

Poor Simpson, who had lived for 
some years on his scanty anuuify, 
and had lived content, for his wants 
were few', and his mind utterly ab¬ 
sorbed in his science, now found him¬ 
self without the simplest means of 
subsistence. He had escaped, as ho 
thought, for ever, from the necessity 
of applying his sdence to satisfy mere 
animal w ants; he began to think he 
should be very fortunate if alT his 
science would procure lor him the 
commone^ b^rd and lodging 1 ** 
When aiflfei has ceased to cultivMo 
his rclau^ship with society, and 
wishes, after a time, tofetum to them, 
he wiU And that a bUnk wall has bean 
built np between him and the world. 
There u not even a door to knock at, 
let alone the chance of its open^ 
when he kaoeks, Ov oathematiciso 
faiew not wheve to look Ihr a 
BOr ftr a who wobM ttcmk* 

infnd hhB ftwMjf Mt fggBtiig » 
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to obtain bis rights tKrough 
litigation; but he soon fonod, that to 
the loss of bis money bo n'as adding 
onij tbo loss of alt tranquillity of 
mind. The lancer ho employed 
neglected (and very naturally) a s»nt 
which would have required on his 
part large advances, the repayment 
of which was vciy precarious. 

In this predicament he bethought 
himself of making an appeal to Mrs 
Vincent, the lady nlmm lie had be¬ 
nefited by bis simple and straight¬ 
forward honesty; not that he held her 
under any peculiar obligation to him; 
what he had done was by no means 
to oblige her; it was strictly a self- 
obligation ; lie could nut have acted 
otherwise, lot the coiiscqneucos Iiavc 
been what they might. But he rea¬ 
soned with himself, that the annuity 
of which he was deprived would fall 
into the general residue of the estate, 
und be in fact paid to her; and as be 
‘‘could nut believe that she would wish 
“to profit by the villany of Sir John, 
he thought there could be notiilng 
derogatory to him, nor exacting upon 
her. if lie pixijiuscd to roiiuqiiisii cu- 
' tircly Ills legal claim upon the estate, 
and receive llie annuity fnmi her 
hands. She must surely*bo desirous, 
he thougiit, to fulfil the solemn eu- 
gagemeuts of her deceased parent. 
Tall of these cogitations, ho betook 
himself to London, wiierc Mrs Vin¬ 
cent had established herself. 

The reader must imagine liimsclf 
introduced into an elegantly furnished 
<!rawing-room, m one of ^c most 
fashionable quarters of the metropo* 
iis. Had we any talent for the des¬ 
cription of the ntlradles of nphoUtery, 
it would be a sin to pass over so sn- 
perb and tasteful ^ scene without a 
word. But the little descriptive 
power wc possess must be reserved 
Mr the lady who was sitting In the 
fnidst of one of those domestic minia- 
tore palaces, of which the ** Interiors” 
ot Lbndon could prcsGni;#o great a 
tinmber. Mrs Vincent had lately 
become a widow, at the opening of 
narrative, and was therefore still 
dressed in black. But though in 
I^ck, or rather p^haps on that very 
soeonQt, attire was pccnliariy 
<oaU/. 3^ black only can magnifi* 
oenoa 9t apparel be peife^ly allied 
wiA pt^l|y pt taste; And certainly 
«othl^cew iumnonisa liettertliaa 


the rich satin dress, and the snperb 
scarf of lace which fell over it with 
such a gorgeous levity. A popo in his 
highest day of festival mxgfit have 
covctc<l that lace. Between tbo black 
satin and the light folds of the scarf, 
relieved by the one, and tempered, 
and somothnes half hidden by the 
otlier, played a diamond cross, which 
might have been the ransom of n 
Great Mogul. The features of Mrs 
Vincent were remarkably delicate, 
and her pale beauty was of that order 
which especially interests the imagi¬ 
nation. She W'ore her hair plainly 
parted upon cither side, revealing the 
charming contour of her weU-sliapd 
head. A patriarch would have g!o- 
ried in his age if it gave Itiin the ]>ri- 
vilege to take that dear head between 
his hands, und imprint his holy ki>M 
upon the forehead. Her little girl, 
her solo coinpaniun and cliu'f trea¬ 
sure in the wurUl, stood prattling be¬ 
fore her; and the beauty of the young 
mother was tenfold increased by the 
utter forgetfulness of herself, which 
she manifested as she lunit over her 
child, absorbed in the beauty of that 
door little image which she was uever 
weary of caressing. 

ill’s Vine-eiit was even more fasci¬ 
nating ill manner tlian in appearance. 
She was one of those charming little 
personages wljom every one idolizes, 
whom men and women alike consent 
to /X/. It w’ns impossible to be in the 
same room with her half an hour witii- 
out being perfectly ready to do every 
thing, reasonable or unreasonable, 
that she could request of you. The 
charm of her conversation; or rather 
of her society, w as in-esistible; there 
was ft sweet subdued gaiety in her 
speech, accent, and gestures wbich 
made you liapiiy, yon kucw not why; 
and though by no means a wit, nor 
layiug the least claim to be a clever 
person, thcro was a sprightly mush’ 
iu her tones, and a spoutaneons viva¬ 
city in her language, which left a far 
more delightful impression than the 
most decided wit. 

Where shall we find a more beanU- 
ful pietare than that of a young mo¬ 
ther, and that mother a widow, bend¬ 
ing over the glossy tresses of her diild? 
Never is woman so attractive, so anb- 
duing; never does she so tended 
claim onr protection; never is she so 
com^etely protected, so imassaiiabie, 
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490. predominant Poor Simpson felt 
JiU heart penetrated with the holiest 
love and veneration when he entered 
the room. 

J^othUif; could exceed the graceful 
•nnd benevolent manner !a which Mrs 
Vincent received him. He bad been 
the tried friend of her father, the be- 
Joved tutor of her brother; he had 
lately been of signal service to herself. 
Mr Sim])soa was overpowered with 
his reception. The object of his visit 
seemed already accomplished. Hard- 
Jy did it fl))pcar necessary to proceed 
with any verbal statement; surely 
^he knew his position, and this was 
enough. She Imd been restored to 
her rights; she would not, slie could 
not, ailow* him to sniTcr by .an act 
which led to tli.at restoration; still 
lc«s would she consent to reap herself 
ihd benefit of an injustice poriKdrated 
iijion him. 

Si.>rac explanation, however, of the 
object of bis visit be found it ncecssaiy 
to make. V'hen he liad concluded 
the brief statement which he thought 
sufficient, the lady answered in the 
softest voiceiu the world—that she was 
sonyshccould not enlerupon that snb> 
jeet, as she had promised Sir John Stc- 
venton not to iuterfere bet n eon him and 
Mr Simpson—that Sir John imd exact¬ 
ed this promise., and she had given it, 
as necessary to fucilitato jjic arrange- 
ment of her affairs. \Vliat could she 
<lo, an unprotected woman, with the 
interests of her child depending upon 
her? She was bound, therefore, she 
regretted to say, not to iutenucddlc 
in the business. But then IMi* Simp¬ 
son could proceed with his legal re¬ 
medies. She did not presttme to 
puss an opinion npon thcjustlec of his 
claim, or to advise him nut to prose¬ 
cute it. 

In brief, she had given up the brav 9 
and honourable man, who imd be¬ 
friended her at the peril of his fortune, 
to the revenge of the wealthy, unscru¬ 
pulous baronet, who had intended to 
defraud her. It tvas so agrccablo to 
be on amicable terms with Iier father's 
executor. 

Our mathematician doubted his 
ears. Yet so it was. And it was all 
repeated to him in the blandest man¬ 
ner in the worl^. She seemed to 
think that a duty to any one else but 
her child was out of the question. 

VOL. LVUl. NO. CCCLX. 


We b^ovc that many ioteresUo^a^d. 

beautiful mothers have the same 

Mr Simpson gasped for breath. 
Some quite general remark was the 
only one that rose to his lip. “ You 
arc angels—to look upon,” he half- 
murmured to himself. 

It was not in his disposition to play 
the petitioner, and still less to give 
vent to feelings of indignation, which 
w'oiUd be thought to have their origin 
only in his ow*n personal injuries. It 
was still surprise that w’as predomi¬ 
nant in him, as at length he exclaimed 
—“ But surely, madam, you do not 
nnderstand this matter. This an¬ 
nuity wn.*} honestly won by Jong ser¬ 
vices rendered to your father, and to 
hLs son. Instead of receiving other 
]>ayments, I had preferred to be finally 
remunerated in tills form—it was my 
desire to obtain what in tby ImmbLe 
ideas was an independence, that :I 
might devote ray life to science. Well, 
this annuity. It is my all—it stands 
between me and absolute penury—it 
is the plank on winch 1 sail over the 
waters of life. I luave, too, an object 
for iny existence, which this alone 
renders ]iossible. 1 have studies to 
pureuo. discoveries to make. This 
sum of money is more than my life, it 
is my license to study and to think.” 

*‘ bh, but, Mr Simpson,” interrupt¬ 
ed the lady with a smile, “I under¬ 
stand nothing of mathematics.” 

Mr Simi>son checked himself. No, 
she did noi understand liini. What 
w as his love of science or his hope of 
fame to kcr? What to her was any 
one of the pains and pleasures that 
constituted his existence? 

“ Besides,” added the lady, ** j'ou 
are a bachelor, Mr Simpson. Yon 
have uo children. It can matter 
little”—- 

A glim smile played npon the fea¬ 
tures of the inatliematiclan. He was 
prcdwbly about to prove to her, that 
as children are destined to become 
men, the iutcrests of a man may not 
be an unworthy subject of anxiety. 
However im))oif ant a person a child 
may be, a man is something more. 
But at this moment a servant enter¬ 
ed, and announced Sir John Stcvcn- 
ionl 

On perceiving Mr Simpson, that 
gentleman was about to retreat, and 
with a look of somotking like distr^ 
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«t Mrs Ymccnt) he said that be wooid 
eatl again. ^xne iuP* es- 

claimed tho matbematician with a 
clear voice. “Come in I The lady has 
sot broken her word, nor by me shall 
she be petitioned to do so. It is I 
who will quit this place. Yon have 
Bucoceded, Sir John, in your revenge 
—^yon have succeeded, and yet per¬ 
haps it is an imperfect success. You 
shdl not rack the heart, tlwtigh you 
should starve the body. Yon think, 
perhaps, I shall pursue you with ob¬ 
jurgation-or outi'caty. You are mis¬ 
taken. I leave you to the enjoyment 
of ybur trhiuipli, aiul to the jH'acc 
which p bhiuted conscience will, I 
know, bestow upon you." • 

btr John mutlorcd, in rcjdy, that 
he couhi not debate matters of busi¬ 
ness, but must refer him to his soli¬ 
citor. 

“ Keiilier ]>crsoimlly,*’ ^ continued 
iVir nor by your solicitor, 

wili you be.ir more of X shall 
forget yon. Sir .T*jhii. Whatever suf¬ 
ferings vou may indict, you shall not 
fill iny hcait with bitterness. Your 
memory siuill not call Ibrth a single 
enrr-v! fronnuc. Api>ruach. Ilcfricutlly 
to this lad.v. He mutually courteous, 
bland, and affable—wbut other vir¬ 
tue.- do yon know ?*' 

lie strode oat of the room. IIi> 
■)>artlng word was no idh‘ boast. Sir 
.bbiilsvardof hhuaiuloflilsjustcbiini.s 
no umre; and the brave-bearlt d man 
fcwcirt I be iffcmoiy of tin; villain from 
hi.- :oni. lie Would not have it titcre. 

The barohci soothed his conscience, 
if It ever gjvve him any UJH‘asiue^*s, 
by the suppo&itiou that the aged' 
lUKtliematician had found some pitpiis 
—that probably he eked out as coni- 
I'ortahie a subsistence as befoi'c, and 
had ouly exchanged the dreamy pur¬ 
suit of scietitiUc fame, for the more 
practh’al labours of tuitioo. Hut no 
such fortune attended Mr Simpson, 
lie had lived too long out^of the world 
to dnd either fricnils or pupils, and 
the more manifest his poverty, the 


more hopeless became^his 
tions. MeanwhUOy izttcr destitution 
stood fhcc to face before him. I>id lie 
spend his last coin In the purchase of 
the mortal dose? Did he leap at 
night from i(by of tlio bridges of tho 
metropolis V lie was buUt of stouter 
stuff. Uo collected together his maou- 
Bcripts, a book or two, which had 
happily him been unsaleable, bis 
iuk-bottle and an iron peu, and marcli- 
cd straight—to tho parish w'orkhouse. 
There w^ no refosing his claim hero. 
Poverty and faraiue were legible in 
creiy ganaent, and on every fcatun*. 
In that asylum be ended his days, 
uuknowii, unsought for. 

One of liiji companions, dressed like 
himself, in the workhon.'^c costume, 
wlio bad gathered that be was the 
snlVcier by some act of injusllce. of a 
rich o])pressor, thought, on one occa¬ 
sion, Ut console him by the rcllcctioii, 
that liis wrongdoer would certaiiili' 
fur it iu the next woild—in Ids 
own cnergcticlauguage, tliatlie wtmld 
certainly be d-d. 

Nut ou niy necount—not, I hojic, 
ou my account," said the matlu'mnii- 
cian. wilii tlic givotcst simplicity in 
the world. “ No revenge either here 
or iHM'eufler. Hut if civil gov eminent 
de.^ervvd the name, it would have 
given me Jn.Micc now. Had f been 
robbed of tux pence cu the Idgliwav, 
there would have bi-en hue and ery— 
the cdKcors of government would not 
have rested till they had found and 
pUHished the culprit. 1 am robbed of 
ail; and, because I am p<uw and un- 
fricuded—circimi.mauce.s which inako 
.th« loss irromodiablc—the law puts 
forth no hand to help uic. Men wili 
prate about the cxjicnsc— the burden 
on the national revenue—a.s if jnsticc 
to all were not tho very first object 
of government—as if—but tmee to 
this. My good frieud, you sec these 
fragments of smift’ t^at I have col¬ 
lected—could you got them exchang¬ 
ed for pic for a Utile ink?” 
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** flare I not in my time beard lions roar ? 

Xi:ive I not beard the sea, up with wind, 

ItHf'v like an anp^ry fauar ^mfod sHib sweat ? 

Have I tiot heard ureat ordnance in the field, 

And ncaypii's artillery thuiider In the skies; 

Bitve I no: In the pludiod battle beard 

lioud 'laruma, nei^hm^ steeds, and trumpets clang ? ’* 

SKaaaHBaBE. 


As my nifssiou was but tcmporaiy, 
nnd iniglit be alt<'nd<*rl tvitli ])cr.<oniil 
ljuzard, I liadlcl't Clotildo in Kiifjlaiid, 
iiuicit to her regret, and travelled with 
as small a reiimu* :h jjos^-ilde; aud 
in general by nntVeqmiiKd ways, to 
avoid tlic French jiatmle^ t\ Inch were 
already s}>read lliroitgh the. neigh- 
b(»iirhofd of tlie high-roadu^- T^nt, at 
Ibirgos. the Spaiii.-h coniinaiidaut, on 
llie delivery of iny pa'^spurt. insisted 
'*0 strongly on the neee‘j>ily for an 
e>^cort, pi.icing ih'* v. isli on a ft’cling 
of Iiis persoiinl responsibility, in ca?e 
• rf my falling into iho em unV hands, 
that to save the si'fior's coa«eieitee, or 
Iiis elllnmi^^5ion, I ennsenled to (aUc 
a few Iron} ers, with *)ne of lu-^ uides- 
de-cainp. to .-ee me iu .-alidy ihroiigli 
liie SieiTji Mi.rena. 

The :ii«h*-de*rinnp ■n as a < It<ti nclar : 
a little meagre being, who, after a 
long life of idleness and half-ihiy, wa^i 
Middenly called into serxiee, and now 
ligiired in a sfalf-coat and feather, 
iiis first eomniissioii had b(*en in llie 
Inekless ex]>o(liiioii of'Connt O'Keilly 
rgniust the Moors; nnd it )iad i*ro- 
h.ibly ser\ ed him as a topic, from that 
lime to the moment when he pledged 
his renown for my safe delivery into 
the Imnds of the junta of Castile. 
Jle had three leading ideas, which 
tbrmeil the elements of his bodv and 
>onl,—his exploits in tlic iMoocish 
campaign ; Ids contempt for the 
monks ; and Ws value for the talents, 
courage, and fame of Don Ignacio 
Ti*ueno lleInDi])ago, the Illustrious ap- 
]»ellativc of the little aide-de-camp 
liimsolf. He talked without mercy as 
w'C rode along; and gave his opinions 
with all the easy conviction of an 
“ officer on the staff,” and all tlio free¬ 
dom of the xvildcrnesa. The expedition 
to Africa had failed-solely for want of 
adopting “ the tactics which /to would 
have advisedand his public services 
in securing the retreat would have 


done liononr to the Cid, or to Alex- 
.ander the (Jreat, had not‘‘military 
jealousy reftiscd to transmit them to 
the national ear/* llis opinhiu of 
Spanish p(iJitic.s was, tliat they owed 
their occasional mistakes solely to the 
eiilflable negligence of the xvar-inhiistcr 
“ h) nver!o(jklng the gallant bubaltems 
Of the national ajiny.” Spain he 
rcgardctl as the natural sovereign of 
Europe; and. of coiirgo, of ull uian- 
kiad~its iafliiig ocea.?ionally into 
the liarkgiomul being talisfaetorily 
accounted for by llio French C>.;.ccl; 
ot her exi'^ting dynasty, by tlie visible 
delerhiratiun in the royal luaTtufactm'C 
of cigars, and, inmv than ■either, “bj’ 
the taidiiie.«‘S of mUitary promuilou.” 
This last grievance was the sting. 
“ Ifjusiiit* had bceudmie,” exclaimed 
the new-feathered w an ior, rUiiig in his 
.''liiriips, and waving Ids linnd, as if 
ho was ill the act of doaving down 
Moor, “i sliouUl long since have been 
a general. If 1 Imd been a general, 
the armies of Sp.aiu would long biuee 
have been on a very different footing. 
Men of merit w ould have been placed 
in their ^n'oper pobitions; the troops 
would have emulated the cxjdoits of 
their forefathers in the age of Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella; and, instead of 
receiving a king from France, wo 
should have given her one; while, 
instead < f seeing a Frobch emperor 
canning off our princes, as the hawk 
carries off })igoojis, or as .a gipsy 
picks your pocket under pretence of 
telling your tbrtnno, we should have 
been gamsoning Paris with our bat¬ 
talions, and sending a viceroy to the 
Tuileries.” , 

I langhed ; but my ill-timed mtfth 
had nearly cost inc an “affair of 
honour” with the little regenerator. 
Ills hand w'as instantly on the hilt of 
his sword, and every wrinkle on -his 
brown visage xvas swelling with wrath; 
when my better ^nios previdled. He 
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probably rccolloctod tUat was sent 
as my protector, and that the office 
would not liavo been fulfilled accord* 
log to his instnictlons, by running mo 
through the midriff. But, with all 
his pomposity, he had the national 
good*nature; and when we sat down 
to our chicken and bottle of Tinto in 
one of those delicious valleys, be was 
full of rcnioisc for his burst of patri¬ 
otic temper. 

The d.ny had been a continued blaze 
of sunsliinc, the road a buniing sand, 
and the contnist of tlic spot where wc 
inadeourbultwAstcmptiiig. Thcscene 
was rich niul rijut, the eveuiug lovely, 
aud the wiuc good. I could have 
rej)Oscd there for a month, or a year, or 
for ever. It would have been enough 
to make a man turu hermit; aud 1 
iostiiictivcly gazed round, to look, for 
the convent which “must lie” in so 
luxurious a site, ^(y companion in- 
formed me that I was perfectly right 
in my conjecture, that spot having 
been the position of one of the richest 
brotherhoods of Spain. But its opu¬ 
lence: had been unluckily displayed in 
rather too ostoiitutious a style in the 
eyes of a French brigade; who, in 
consequence, jacked up the plate in 
their baggage, and, in the course of a 
tumult which followed with the pea¬ 
santry, biwned the building to the 
ground. 


[Oct. 

* Yet, this misfortune was the source 
of but sliglit coiidolcnco on the part 
of my friend. lie was perfectly of the 
new school. “ They were Theatincs,” 
said he—as bad as the Jesuits in 
every thing but hypocrisy—powerful, 
insolent, bold-faced knaves; and after 
their robbing uio of the inheritance of 
my old, rich undo, which one of those 
crafty padres contrived to make the 
old devotee give them on his death¬ 
bed, 1 had dry eyes for tlicir ill luck. 
But, I 8uppo.so,” added ho, “you 
know their creed I acknowledged 
my ignorance. “ Well, you shall 
hear it. It is iucomparably^tnic; 
though, w hetlier written for them by 
l^loratio or Calderon, 1 leave to the 
autiquarlans.'* He then chanted it 
in the .style of the monkish service, 
and with gesticulations, groan.s, and 
ujduming of eyes, w'hich strongly 
gave me the idea that he had employed 
his leisure, if not relieved his sense of 
the war-niini&ter’s neglect, by exerting 
hi.s talents as the “ Gracioso” of some 
strollnig company. 11»e troopers 
gathered round us, with that odd 
mixture of familiarity and respect 
which belongs to all the lower ranks 
of Spain; and the performer evidently 
acquired new' spirits from the laugh¬ 
ter of liis audience, as ho dashingly 
sang ]m burlcs(iue :— 


C.\xciox. 

Los mandamientos dc los Teatinos,* 

Mas humanos sou que (lIvino.s. 

Coro.—’Tra, lara, tra lara. 

Pn'mo —Adquirir mucho dincro. Tra lara, &c. 

J^ffwuio —Snjetar todo il mondo. Tra lara, &c. 

Tercero —Buen capon, buen carncro. Tra lara, &c. 
Quarto —Comprar barato, y vender caro. Tra lara, <&c. 
Quinto —Con cl bianco aguar cl tinto. Tra lara, &c. 
&!xto—Tcncr siempre cl lomo eu siesto. Tra lara, &c. 
iyeptimo —Guardasc blen del screno. Tra lara, &c. 
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• CllAMT. 

The Theatiues* commandments ten 
Have less to do with saints than men. 

Ckorut.—^Trs lara, tra lara. 

*1—Of monoy make sure. Tra lara, &c. 

2- —Entrap rich and poor. 

3- Always got a good dinner. 

4- ~In all bargains be winner. 

6~Cool your red wine with white. 

6— Tnm day into night. 

7— Oire the bailiff the ^p. 
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Oc^atJo^Obrar la suya, y lo ageoo. Tra lara, &c. 
j^ono —llazar del pcnitcnte eedavo. Tra lara, &c. 

Decimo —Mcflclnrsc cn coaas d^estado. Tra lara, &c, 

Coro .—Kstcs dicz mandamicntos se eDcierran eu dos—' 
Todo para mi, y sada para vos. 

Tra lara, tra lara, &c. 


The whole performance was received 
with an applause which awoke the 
little aide’dO‘Camp*s genius to siicli an 
extent, that he volunteered to sing 
some stanzas of his own, iinincasnr- 
ably more poignant. Uc was in the 
act of filling a bumper to the “ down¬ 
fall of all monkery on the face of the 
earth,'” when the report of a mnskot 
was heard, and the bottle was shii cr- 
(>(1 iu his hand. The liononr of Don 
Ignacio Tmeno Relampago was never 
iu greater d.'ingcr, for he instantly turn¬ 
ed much whiter than his own pockot- 
iuuidkcrcliicf: but the Spaniard is a 
brave fellow, after all; and sociug 
that I drew out my pistols, he drew 
Ills sword, onlcrcd Ills troopeps to 
mount, and prepared for battle. Dnt, 
who can tight against fortune ? Onr 
horses, which had been picketed at a 
few yardfl’ distance in the ilcpth of 
the shade, were gone. A Trench 
battalion of tirailleurs, accidentally 
coming on our route, had siuTouudcd 
the grove, and ciimed off the horses 
unperceived, while our gallant troop¬ 
ers were chorusing tlic songster. 
The sentiiiei left in ebargt' of them 
had, of course, given way to the al- 
lim'int'iits of ** Kwcot nature's kiud 
rcslorer, balmy sleep,” and awoke only 
to find himself in Trencli hands. 1 )on 
Ignacio would have fought.a legion of 
liends; but seven hundred and fifty 
sharpshooters were a much more un¬ 
manageable affair; and on onr hold¬ 
ing a council of war, (which never 
tights,) and with a whole circle of 


bayonets glittering at our breasts, I 
advised a surrender without loss of 
time. The troopers were already dis¬ 
armed, and the Don, appealing to me 
as evidence that he had dune all that 
conld be required by the most puncti¬ 
lious valour, surrendered' his sword 
with the grace of a hero of romance. 
The Frenchmen enjoyed the entire 
scene prodigiously, laughed a great 
deal, drank our healths in our own 
bottles, and finblied by a general re¬ 
quest that the Don would indulge 
them with an encore of the chant 
which bad so tickled their cars during 
their advance in the wood. The Don 
complied, mafffre^ hongrl’; and at the 
conclusion of this feat, the French 
colonel, resolved not to be outdone in 
any thing, called on one of his subal¬ 
terns for a soug. The subaltern hope¬ 
lessly searched his memojy for its 
lyrical stores; but after half a dozen 
snatches of ‘‘ chansons,” and breaking 
down iu them all, he volunteered, in 
despair, what he pronounced, “ the most 
popular love-song in all Italy.” Pro¬ 
bably not a syllable of it w as under¬ 
stood by any one jircsent but myself; 
yet this did not prevent its being ap¬ 
plauded to the skies, and pronounce 
one of the most brilliant specimens of 
Italian sensibility. It w as in Latin^ 
and a fierce attack on the Jesuits, 
which the young officer, a pafitable 
philosojthe^ had brought with him/rom 
the symposia of the ‘"Ecolc Polyicch- 
nique: ”— 


Mortem norunt animare* 
Kt tumultus suscitare. 
Inter rcgCB, ct sedarc. 


8— Make the world fill your scrip. 

9— Make your convert a slave. 

10«_To your king play the knave. 

Chorus ,—Those ten commandments make but tieo_ 

All things for me, and none for you. 

Tra lara, tra lara. 
* Breeders of all foreign wars, 

Breeders of all household jars^ 

Snugly ’seeing all the scars. 
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Xanqti^ sancti adoraotor, 

Tan(iuain reges domiiiawtur, 

Tanquam fui'es licpr.ijduiitui’. 

Domiuautur tcinporalc, 

Ooniiuautur splritualCf 
Dominautur omuia luale. 

Hos igUur JesiiitOR, 

Heluoncs, hypocritas, 

Fuge, si ca^lcstia quairas. 


Vita iiamquo 
Abhurrct ub 1 
Tiiuquain fict: 

The colonel of the tirailleurs wp a 
complete i'peeiuien of the ri*volutioii- 
ary soldier. He was a dasiiitig ligiux\ 
with a broiized face : at least so 
much of it as I could di>cover tliroiigli 
the luobl inordiuutc pair of iiiiis- 
taches ever worn by a uarrior. lie 
was ignorant of every tiling on earth 
but Ills profession, and laughed at the 
waste of lime in poiiiig over books ; 
his travelling-library eonai.-aing of hut 
two—the imperial ariny-li't, ami the 
muster-roll of his regiment. liis 
family recollections went no higher 
than his father, a cv*bbler in Langue¬ 
doc. Bui lie nas a cjquLal olKoer, and 
the very material for a t hef-th-hu- 
rough, brave, quiek, and as 
hardy as iioa. U.ilfn dozen .M-ars gave 
evidence ol his having .■^ii.ired the glo¬ 
ries of France on the Illiine, the i‘o, 
and thu Danube : and a eross of the 
Legion of lloinmr .>lniwecl that his 
cmjiuror wa« a ditferein pejaon from 
the object of Don Ignacio’s enre'esb 
wrath, the v/ur-niiniftier v. ho made a 
point of neglecting all ]M».'ibIe merit 
below that of a field-umr.''haL” 


Christiana 
uic doetrinA, 

\ et iusauii. 

The Frenchman, with ull his Inm- 
w,vs civil enough Ui r gvel my 
capture,“peculiarly as it laid Itlm uu- 
tler the necessity of taking me far from 
my route Ills regiment tin ii making 
forcM'd marehes to Andalusia, to Join 
Dupont's division; and for the pnr- 
]io*Ne of si'creey, the .strictest ordch< 
Imviug been given that the prisoner.’} 
which they might make in the vvay 
.should he i-arried along with them. 
As Iliad forwarded inyollleial papers 
fioin < lalii’ia to CartUe, and was re¬ 
garded .’.imply a.s an Kngii’.]i tourist, 

1 h.id nos<»nse of petxmai h.u.ird^and 
]»iitiing the best complexion wliicli I 
could upon my misadventure, I rode 
along with (he eoluinn over liill and 
dale, eiijoyiug thi* viuioiis aspects of 

one ijfiho iijo.stvaried and j*i(:inre.’’:'pie 
cmmrle.’! in the w'orld. f)iir maivhe.s 
were ra]>hl, but chiefly by night t thus 
t'vading at once the iiUolerable he.it 
of tin* Sjiaiiisli ilay, and colIi.siuiKs with 
the peojile. \Ve luvoiiacked in the 
shelter of Woods, or in the .shade of 
hills, during the sultry hmics; uudro- 
(-.ommeiiced our march in the cool of 


^Vo^slli|lp’d, like the sh'iuIh they make; 
Tyrants, forcing fooU to <|oekc ; 
Grasping all we brew or bake. 

All onr suubt and bodies ruling. 

All oitr piisbioTM hotly schoohug, 

All oiir wit and wisdom fooling. 

Lords of all our goods and chattels, 
Firel.raiicU of our bigot l>attles. 

Wh<'ii you see them, spring jour rattles. 

Shun them, as you*d shun the Pcstj 
Shun them, teacher, friend, and guest; 
Shun them, north, south, cast) and west, 

France, her true disease has hit; 

France has made the vagrants flit j 
France has swamp’d the Jenut. 
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the eve, with short halts, until sun¬ 
rise. Then we flung ourselves again 
under tlio shelter of the trees, and 
enjoyed those delights of rest and ap¬ 
petite, which arc unknown to all but 
to the marchers and fasters for twelve 
hours together. 

lint, on* onr crossing the Sierra 
Morena, and taking the direction of 
Andalusia, the scene was wholly 
ehnngCMl. country was like one 

vast Hold of battle. Tlie peasants 
were every where in anus, villages 
w'ore seen burning along tlic horizon, 
and oiir constant vigilance w'as ncces- 
.'^nry to guard against a suria'i-^c. 
Kvery sol«lier wIjo Jay down to rest 
Init a for 3 'ards from the column, 
or Avho attempted to forage in tlic 
\ilhige. 9 , was sure to bo shot or .«ti- 
letlocd; provisions were burned be- 
lore our laees; and even wiicrc we 
were not artually fired nii, rlie frowns 
of the population showed Mdheieiillv' 
that the evil daj' wiw at hand. At 
length we reached the range of lulls 
which surround tlie plain of (‘ordova; 
yet oiiU* ju'^t in time to Fee the arm}* 
iif Dupoui marching out from the city 
gates, in the dlreerioii of Andniar. 
As 1 >tiMid !>e.'*ide tl.e cokmel, 1 could 
obser\e, by the kniltiiig of his brow, 
that the inovennuit did iu>t satisfy ids 
military sagacity. “ ^Vhal n (pnm- 
tityofbaggage!’* Ito uiurniurcd: ‘‘how 
will it be ]K^«^^ibU■ lo carry such a 
train thiimgh the country, or how 
to fight, with .‘^uch Jin eiicumbrauco 
enibarra. sing every step? Uiilc.sj} Hu* 
Spanish generals are tlu* gre;’test fools 
on earth, or unless Dupont has a 
miracleivtu-Kisl for him, lie inuat either 
abandon three-fotuthis of bis waggons, 
or be ruined.” 

Hut I AY. 1 S now to have a nearer 
interest in the exiicililion. Tlio bat¬ 
talion lijid no sooner Joined tiie army 
on its advance, than i was ordered to 
appear before the chief of the staff. 
The language of this officer was brief, 
but cxpi*cssive. 

“ You are a spy.” 

“ You arc misinformed. I am a 
gentleman and an KngUshmau.” 

“ Look hero.” He produced a copy 
of my letter to the junta of Castile, 
which some derk in the French pay 
had treacherously trausmittod from 
Madrid. answer bavo you 

to this?” 

I Hung the letter on the table. 


“ What right harejron to reqiHre 
on answer? Ihavo not coxno volun¬ 
tarily to the quarters of the French 
army; I am a prisoner; I am not 
even in a military capacity. Yon 
would only adt in conformity to the 
law ofnatiODS by mving me my liberty 
this moment; and I demand that yom 
shall do your duty.” 

“ 1 shall do it t If you have any 
arrangcmculs to make, yon had better 
lose no time; for 1 w'ait only the 
general’s signature to my report, to 
liiivc you fihot.” lie turned on bis 
hcci. A sergeant with a couple ot 
grcnadici-s entered, and I was con¬ 
signed for the night to the provost- 
marshal. How anxiously I spent that 
night, 1 need not say. I was in tho 
hniuls of violent men, exasperated by 
llio jiopuhir resistance, and nccus- 
toiued to dlsreganl life. 1 braced 
invisclf up to meet my untoward 
f aia>tropUc, aud doterrained at leae^ 
not to di-<giiice my conntry by hctpi--. 

sulicltalicjii. 1 wrote a few* 
letters, eominittcd myself to a pro¬ 
tection above the pas.sious aud vices 
of man, wrapped my cloak round me, 
and .sank Into a >oimd slumber. 

I was avon>ed by a discharge ot 
c.aiinoii, and found the camp in com¬ 
motion. 'Jhe Spaniards, underileding 
and Custanos, hud, .as the colonel 
anticipated, falhm upon our line of 
march at daybreak, and cut off a largo 
portion of the baggage-train. It liad 
been loaded with the church-plate, 
and general plunder of Cordova; and 
the avarice of the French had obvi¬ 
ously involved them in formidable 
diJUculty. But, even in the universal' 
tumult, the importance of my seizuro 
was not forgotten ; and I >va 8 ordered 
to the rear in cluirge of a guard. The 
action now began on all sides; the 
cannonade rapidly deepening on the 
flank aud centre of the French posi¬ 
tion, aud the musketry already begin¬ 
ning to rattle on vanous points of the 
line. From tho licight on which X 
stood, the u'hole scene l.'iy beneath 
my cyo; and nothing could have been 
better worth the s])oculation of any 
man—who w'as not under sentence ot 
being shot as soon as tho struggle was 
overt 

I was aware of the repntation of the 
French general. Ho held a high name' 
among the Itravea of the imperial armjr 
for tho last ton years, and ho hadbees^ 
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foremost everywhere. Intliodespcrste be massacred. At this moment I saw 
Italian campsUgS againsttheAttstriiins an officer, from the spot where Dn- 
aud Bossians; in the victorious cam- pont sat on his charger surrounded 
paignofAnstcrlitz; iu the sanguinary by his staff, gallop between the two 
campaign of Eylaii—^Dupontwasoneof armies. He was met by a Spanislt 
the mostdaring of generals of brigade, officer. The tiring ceased. Diit>ont 
But bis pillage of Cordova had roused Jiad siiiTondered, with all the troops in 
the Spanish wrath into fury; and the Andalusia 1 
effort to cany off his plunder made it I was now at liberty, and I was rc- 
impossiblc for him to resist a vigorous cch cd by the Spanish conimander-iu- 
attack, even with his twenty thousand chief with the honours due to my 
veterans. He had indulged himself mission and my country. After mutual 
in Cordovo, until the broken armies of congratulations on this most brilliant 
the south had found time to rally; day, 1 expressed my wish to setoff 
and a force of fifty thousand meu was for ^ladrid without delay. ^ An escort 
now rushing down upon Ids centre, of cavalry was ordered for m<*, and 
The hills, as far t»s tlie eye could by midnight I had left behind me the 
range, were covered with the ,irmod slaughter and the triumph, the noblest 
peasantry, moving like dark clouds ofSpanish field'*, the Immortal BayIcn! 
over their side-*, and descending by 'I'he night was singularly dark; 
thousands to the field. The-battle and as tlie by-roads of the iVidiisii- 
. BOW raged furiously in the centre, and la are confessedly among the most ori- 
-^e charges of the French cavalry ginai .<j>ccimen.s of fbo roa<l-mnking 
wido fearful gaps m the Spanish bat- art, our attcutionwaschieHyoccnpied, 
talfbus. At length, the ri-lng of the for tht' first hour, tn finding onr way iii 
dust on the right showed that a Indian file, At length, on the coun¬ 
strong column was approaching, which try’s oi'cning, I rode forward to the 
might decide the day. My heart beat head of the troops, and addressed 
.slow as I saw the tricolor floating some questions, on our distuneo 
above its bayonets. It was the ad- from the next town, to t!ie officer, 
yanced guard, with Dupont at its head He at once pronounced my name, and 
—aforccofthree thousand men, which my astouishnient was not less than 
had 1 ‘ctnrned rapidly on its step.s, as his own. Tn the commandant of the 
soon as the sound of the attack had t'seort 1 found my gallant, though 
reached it. It was boldly ix'shited by most wayward, young friend, Mari- 
the Swiss and Walloon brigades of amnehs lover, Lafonlaiiic! llis story 
the Spanish line: but the Fi'cneh fire was brief. Jii despair of removing 
was licavy, its inanamvrc was daring, her fatlior’s rrUictnnce to their mar¬ 
aud 1 began to fear for the fate of the ri.ige, and wholly unable to bring 
day; when a loud exjdosion, and a over ilariamne to Ids own oj)inion, 
hurried movement at the extreme of that she wonld act the wiser part in 
the French position, turned mycyes to taking the chances of tho world along 
the left wing. There the Spanish at- with himself, he had resolved to enter 
tack hod swept every thing before it. the Russian or the Turkish scr\’ico, or 
Brigade after brigade was giving way, any other in which he had the .<«pccd- 
aud tho country was covered with icst probability of ending Ids career 
Bcattered horsemen, iufantiy'retiring by a bullet or a sabre-blow, Tho 
in disorder, and broken and captured accidental rencontre of one of his rela-' 
pins. The peasantry, too, had joined tions, an officer high in the Spanish 
in the pursuit, and the wing seemed service, had led him into the Penin- 
ntterly mined. To retrieve this dis- sula; where, as a Kuyalist, ho was 
eracr was now hopeless, for tho warmly received by a people devoted 
French general bad extended his line to their kings; and had fust received 

length of ten a commission in the cavaliy of the 
washis min, guard, when the iSxmch war broke 
Bie^^olcSMnish line now advanced, out. Ho felt no scmples in acting 
*ontog, and only halting at inter- as a soldier of Spain: for, with the 
^ ^ cannoi^e the enemy. The death of Lonis, ho had regarded aU 
* feeble lire, and bo- ties as broken, and ho was now a - 
E2 j of the world. I ventured t® 

and they must fight, or mentionthenameof Mariamne; andl 
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found thali thero at least, the kcon- 
fltancy charged pu his nation had 
no place. Ilo spoke of her with clo> 
i|ueut teiidcnicss, and it was evident 
that, with all his despair of ever seeing 
her again, she still held the first place 
in bU lieart. In this wandering, yet 
hy no means painful, intorolmngc of 
thoughts, we moved on for some 
Jionrs; when one of the advanced 
troopers rode hack, to tell tis that lio 
had heard shots in the distance, and 
other sounds of struggle. Wc gal¬ 
loped fonvard, and from the brow of 
the next hill saw ilainos rUing from a 
village in the valley beneath, and n 
skirmish going on bt'.tween some 
marauding troops and the peasantry. 
Lafuntaine instantly ordered an ad¬ 
vance; and oiir wlmlc Irotjp were soon 
ill the centre of the village, busily 
employed with the pistol and 
.«!abre. The Frcnclj, taken by sur¬ 
prise, made but a slight resistance, 
und, after a few random sh{>l.<, ran to 
u neighbouiing wood. lJut as I was 
looking vouih!, to congratulate iny 
friend on his success, 1 saw him, to 
my infinite ahinn, reel in his saddle, 
and had only time to save him from 
failing to the ground. 

'Jlie accommodation of the Ventas 
and Posada.s is habitually wretched, 
and 1 demanded ivhether there was 
not a house of some hidalgo in the 
neighbourhood, to which the wound¬ 
ed oilicer might be carried. One 
of the last shots of tlic skirmish 
had struck iiiiu in the arm, and he 
was now fainting with pain. The 
house was iiointcd out, and wc car¬ 
ried my unfortunate friend there, in a 
swoon. Even in that moment of 
anxiety, and with scarcely more than 
the di'st diuvn to guide us, 1 could 
not help being struck with the culti¬ 
vated toauty of the avetuic through 
which wc passed, and the profusion 
and TAi'lety of the flowers, which 
now began to breathe their opening 
incense to the dawn. The house w'os 
eld, but large and handsome, and tlio 
furniture of the apartqicnt into which 
we were showm, was singularly tasteful 
and costl}'. Who the owner was, was 
scarcely known among the bold fel¬ 
lows who accompaul^^ us ; but by 
their pointings to their ^ foreheads, 
104 making the sign of the 
crefW' tt every repetition of my en- 
I was inclined to think him 


some escaped lunatic. I shortly, how¬ 
ever, received n message from hl|nt 
to tell me, til at so soon os the crowd ■ 
should be dismissed, he would visit the ' 
officer. The apartment was cleared, 
ai|4,he came. This was a new won¬ 
der for me. It was Mordecai that 
entered the room. The light w^as still 
so imperfect, tliat fur awhiic he could 
not recognise either of us; and when 
1 advanced to take his hand, and ad¬ 
dressed him by his name, lie started 
back as if he had trod upon a snake. 
However, hi.s habitual presence of 
mind soon enabled him to answer ail 
my enquiries, and, among the first, 
one for the health and hajiplncss of 
his daughter. Fearful of the effects 
of his intelligence, whether good or 
evil, on the nerves of Lafuntaine, who 
still hay on the sofa, almost invisible 
in the du.sk, 1 begged to follow him 
to another room, and tlicrc 1 listened 
to his whole anxious history since our 
parting. — Mai iatunc h.ad suddenly 
grown discontented with Poland; 
which to Mordecai himself Imd become 
a weary residence, from the ravages of 
the French w ar. For some reason, un- 
ncxoiiDtablc to me, said the old man, 
she set her heart upon Spain, and had 
now been domiciled in this secluded 
spot for a year. But she was visibly 
lading away. She road and wrote mneb, 
and w as even more attached to her harp 
and her flowers than over; yet de¬ 
clared that she had bid farewell to 
the uorld. The father wept as he 
spoke, but ins were the tears of sor¬ 
row' rather than of anguish. They 
stole ouictly down his checks, and 
showed that the stem and hangiity 
spirit was subdued within him. I had 
not ventured to allude to Lafontainc ; 
but the curreut of his own thoughts 
at length led to that forbidden ti^ic. 

am afraid, Mr Marstou,” said he, 

“ that I have been too harsh with my 
child. 1 looked for her alliance with 
some of the opulent among my own 
kindred; or 1 should have rejoiced if 
your regards had been fixed on her, 
and hers on you. And in those 
dreams, I forgot that the affections 
must choose for themselves. I had 
no objection to the young Frenchman, 
but. d^at he was a stranger, and wtts 
poor.—Yet are not we onrsclvcs 
strangers ? and if ho was poor, was 
not 1 rich ? But ^ is over now; and 
I shall only have to follow my poor 
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Mariannie, irhero I should hAve much 
rather preceded her ,->-.10 the grave.” 

InowrequestedtoseeMariamno. She 
met me with almost a cry of joy, and 
with a cheek of sndden crimson; but, 
when the first finsh passed away, her 
looks gave painful proof of the effect 
of solitude and sorrow. The rounded 
beauty of her check was gone, her 
eyes, once dancing with every emo¬ 
tion', were fixed and hollow, and her 
fiame, once remarkable for syiiimotry, 
was thin and feeble. Hut, lier heart- 
was buoyant still, and when I talked 
of past scenes and recollections, her 
eye 'sparkled once more. Still, he.r 
manner was changed—it was softer 
and less capricious; her language, 
even her voice, was subdueil; and 
more than once 1 saw a tear stealing 
on her eye. At length, after hearing 
some slight detail of her wanderings, 
and her fears that tlie troubles of 
Spain might drive licr from a country 
in*whos8 genial climate .and flowery 
fields “she had hoped to end her days; " 
I incidentally asked—wliotlier, in all 
her wanderings, she had heard of 
“my friend, Lufoutalne.” How im¬ 
possible is it to deceive the iu^tincl 
of the female heart! Tlic look which 
she gave me, thescarchingglanceof her 
fine eyes, wliich Hashed with all their 
fbrmerlii.«tre,and the.'jnddon rjuivering 
of her lip, told ino how deeply his 
image m'os fixed iu her rceollcclion. 
She saw at once that 1 had tidings of 
her lover; andsheliungujain the hand 
whicli I held on I to her, witli brcatli- 
less and beseeching anxiety. After 
some precautions, 1 rovealed to iter 
the facts—that i)C was as faithfully 
devoted to her as ever, and—that he 
was even under her roof! 

i leave the rest of her story to bo 
conjectured. 1 shall only say, that I 
eawhermade happy; the burden taken 
off ber spirits which bad exhausted her 
frame; herformcrvivatdty restored, her 
eye sparkling once more; and even the 
heart of her father cheered, and ac- 
Imowledging “that there was happi¬ 
ness in the world, if men did not'mar 
it for themselves,” The “ course of 
true love ” had, at last, “ run smooth.” 
Xv was present at the marriage of 
Lafontaine. The trials of fortune 
had been of infinite service to him; 
they bad sobered Wiis eccentricity, 
tat^t him the value of a qnict 
sited, fold prepared him for that man¬ 


lier career whieli belongs to the hus¬ 
band and the father. I loft thorn, 
thanking me in all the language of 
gratitnde, promising to visit me in 
England. 

My mission to the jnnf .i was speed - 
ily uud successfully accomplished. 
Spain, in want of every thing but tiiat 
which no subsiiiy could supply, a de¬ 
termination to die iu tho lust intrencli- 
meiit, was offered arms, atnmuiiitioii, 
and the aid of an English army, fu 
iicr pride, and yet a pride which none 
could blame, .she proibs^^cd herself 
aide (o conquer by her oun intrepi¬ 
dity. Later exiH'ricnco .'showed her, ' 
by many aMiffoj*ing,the value ol JOug- 
laiid as the guide, siwhiiiKM*, and 
example of her national sdromih. l>ut 
Spain had still the gallant distiiielioii 
of being tlie first nation wliiclt, as o!»e 
inau, dared to defy the compieror of 
all the great military jmvvcrs of tho 
(.'oiitineiit. 'J’J»e sieges of Sarag.)ssa 
and (leronn will immortalize ilio 
courage of the .Spani.di sohlk-r; tlui 
guerilla campaigns will iinmortali/e 
iho courage of the Sp:iui>h peasant; 
and the mcmora’ilc conh-s.sion of the 
French Emperor, that “Spain ua.s liis 
gicale.st error, and his uliiiuatc ruin.” 

Ls .'I testimonial more lasting than the 
])roiulest trophy, to the tuaguunimous 
w.'iri’are of the J’eniusuia. 

Tlil.s was the Crisis, 'i'lie sjiiril of I lio 
whole lCuro]K*au w.'u* now uosuined a 
bolder, loftier, and inoie liiunijdiHiiL 
fomi. A.Midden corniction filled tho 
gcnm-al heart, that the fortunes of tho 
licld >\cre about to change. Nations 
which lind, till then, been only emulous 
iu prostration to the universal con¬ 
queror, now assumed the jiort of 
courage, prepared their nmifi, nud 
longed to try tlieir cause again in. 
battle. 'J'he outcry of Spain, answer¬ 
ed by the trumpet of England, jiierccd 
to the depths of that dungeon in ■ 
which the intrigue and the i>ower 
of France had laboured to inclose the 
continental nations. The war of Ui<f 
I^voliitiou has already found liisto- 
rlan.<4, of eloquence and knowledge 
worthy of so magnificent an era of 
human change. But, to me, the chief 
interest arose from its successive de¬ 
velopments of tho European mind. 
Tho whole period was a continued 
awakening of faenUios, hitherto almost 
unknown)) iu the great body of the 
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people. The first burst of tbc Bevo- 
Intiou, like the first use of gunpowder, 
had onljr shown the boundless forco 
of a new clement of destruction. The 
Spanist) insurrection showed its pro¬ 
tecting and preservative power. Tbc 
tremendous energy wiiicli seemed to 
defy ail conlrol, was there seen ettect- 
ing the highest results of national 

defence, and giving pitiof of tlic irre¬ 
sistible strength provided in the pop{i> 
Intion of every land. IVhnt nation of 
Kuropc docs not po.sscss n uiiilion of 
men f«)r its defoucc; and what invader 
could confront a million of men on 
their own soUV ]..et this (ruth be 
felt, and aggression becomes h<‘peless, 
and war ceaM*s to exist among men. 

For the first time in the history of 
war, it was discovereil, that the true 
force of kingdoms had (j<‘en iiii&takeii 
—a niistaki- whLeli had lastcrl for a 
thun>and years; that armies were 
hut splcnilid in:ichiu‘’s; .aud th.at, 
vliile ihev might be cni-'lud hv the 
impulse c»l’ machiiK*- more r.jpid, 
stronger, and more ? KilAiHy urged, 
nothing could crush ti.e vigour of clc- 
fence, while it was •'U['piie<l by a 
IK'Ople. 

'l*he. hvi'f i‘H inns.sv of Trauee wa.^ 
hut the rudeft, as it was tlic earlic-t, 
foim of the new d.\'C(»vcrv. Theie, 
tern'r was iJjc moving jjriiici])ie. The 
conscrijUion was the ivcj'nitiug-tUlicer. 
The pudlutine was the commander 
•\y1h» mameuvred the geiier.^ls, tlie 
troojjs, and the nation. Vcl, tliercvo- 
lutiomiry ariiiics (liliei’cd in nothing 
from the monarchical, hut in the 
superiurily of their mimhers, and the 
inferiority of their discijiline. 

The war of Spain w as anollier, and 
a nobler advance. It was the w ar of a 
nation. In France the \varwa'^^hecon- 
spiracy of a faction. In Spain the loss of 
the ca{M(al only iutlanicd the lio.^tilJty 
of the proviuce.s. In France the U>ss of 
the capital would have extinguished 
the lievolution ; aa it afterw'arda ex- 
tinguislied tHo Kmpirc. I fliiuk that 
I can see the provision for a still 
bolder and more beneficent advance, 
even In those powerful developments 
of iiRtionnl capabilities. It will, per¬ 
haps, b.‘ left to other nations. Spain 
and France have a yoke upon their 
miuds, which tviil disqualify them both 
fi*om acting tlm nobler part of guides 
to Ktmipe. Supei'sthton contains in- 
itsolf the canker of slavery i perfect 


freedom is cssentitd to perfect power; 
and the nation which, from the cradle, 
]>rosiratC3 itself to the piicst, must 
retain the early fiexnrc of its spine. 
Tbo great experiment mubt be re¬ 
served for,a nobler public mind; for a 
people religious wdthont fanaticism, 
and free without Uceutiousne^; hon¬ 
ouring the wisdom of their fathers, 
without j'cjccthig the wisdom of the 
living .age; as])irii}g but to the minis¬ 
tration of universal good, and feeling 
that ils opulence, knowledge, nnd 
grandeur are only gKls for mankind; 

Tbc system of the war was now 
fully e.sfablislicd. All the fcLdhig.s of 
Kiigland were fixed on ihc Feninsuhi, 
and ^ the i>oiitics of her statesmen 
and tneir rivals were alike guided by 
the course of the conflict. The pre¬ 
diction w as gallantly lulfiiled—that 
the French empire would there e.xposc 
its think to English intrepidity; that 
ilu* breaching Ijattory which was to 
ojicn the. w ay to Paris, would be fixed 
on the Pyrenees ; that the true bign 
of eoiuiucsl was the banner of England. 

The battle of the Ministry was 
j'ougbl in .Spain, nnd as vietoriouslx :i8 
the battle of onr army. >Ve saw bp- 
l»o.«iiion gradually throw’ away its 
urnns, and giadually diminish in the 
])Opubir view, until its existence was 
.Ncurcely Yi'-ibic. Sncceshhe changes 
varied the caluuet, but none shook its 
stability. Succosbivc ministers sank 
into the grave, but tho ministry stood. 
The spirit of the nation, justly proud 
of its triumphs, disdained to H&trn 
to the whisjKTs of a i>ariy, who 
murmured ilelcat w ilh victory before 
their cye.s; who conjured up visions of 
ruin, only to be rebuked by realities of 
triumph; and to whom the national 
scorn of imsilianimily, and the na¬ 
tional rejidcing in tho proudest suc¬ 
cess, could not nuteach the language 
of despair. Perceval, the ovexllirower 
of tho Foxito mliiistr}’, perished; but 
the political system of the cabinet re¬ 
mained tinebanged. Castlcrcagh ycr- 
idhed—Liverpool perished ^ but the 
political system still remaiued. The 
successive pilots might give up tho 
holm, but the coarse of tho groat ves¬ 
sel continued the same—guided by tho 
same science, and making her way 
through sunshine, and through storm, 
to the same point of destination. 

The throe successive minlst^ vrare- 
mon of high ability fot govemmentf 
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though thoir character of ability ex¬ 
hibited the most remarkable distinc¬ 
tions. Perceval had been a lawyer, 
and had risen to the rank of attorney- 
general. In the House, he carried 
the acuteness, the logic, and even the 
manner, of his profession with him. 
Without pretending to the power of 
eloquence, he singularly possessed the 
power of conviction; without effecting 
changes in the theory of the constitu¬ 
tion, he put its truths in a new light; and 
without a trace of bigotry, he defend¬ 
ed, with conscientious vigour, the rights 
of the national religion. Siistainlug a 
bold struggle at the head of the fee¬ 
blest minority ])erhap3 ever known in 
ParllaDiont, he had shown uns^keu 
courage and nndisma^’ed prineijne in 
the day of the Foxitc supremacy. This 
defence was at length turned Into as¬ 
sault, and his opponents were driven 
from power, llis ministry was too 
brief for his fame. Hut, wlieii lie fell 
by the hand of a maniac, he left a 
nnivei'sal imiircssion on the mind of 
the empire, tliat the blow had depriv¬ 
ed it ufa great ministerial mind. 

Lord Castlercagh exhibited a cha¬ 
racter of a totally diflVrcnt order, yet 
equally fitted for Ida time. An Iri>!i- 
man, he had the habitual intrepidity of 
his countrymen, combined with the in¬ 
defatigable diligence ofEngland. No¬ 
bly connected, and placed higli in public 
life by that connexion, he showed him¬ 
self capable of sustaining his minis¬ 
terial rank byjKrsonalcapacity. Care¬ 
less of the style of his speeches, he was 
yet a grave, solid, and fully-informed 
debater. Hut it was in the council 
that his value to the country was 
most acknowledged. His conception 
of the rights, the influence, and the 
services of England, was lofty ; and, 
when tlic period came for deciding on 
herrank in the presence of continental 
diplomacy, he was her chosen, and 
hm* successful, rcpi'escntative. His 
natural place was among the councils 
of camps, where sovereigns were the 
soldiers. The “ march to Paris ” was 
due to his courage; and the first fall 
of Napoleon was effected by the am¬ 
bassador OfEngland. 

Lord Liverpool was a man equally 
fitted for his time. The war tri- 
tunphant^ closed. But, a period of 
pertorbedf feelings and financial ne¬ 
cessities fdUoweo. It required in the 
minister>a combinaiion of sound sense 


and practicalvigour—of deference for 
the public feelings, yet respect for 
the laws—of promptitude in discover¬ 
ing national resources^ and yet of 
flnnness in repolIiDg factious change. 
The head of the cabinet possessed 
those qualities. Without briiUancyt 
without eloquence, witliout accom¬ 
plished literal ure; still, no man fonned 
ills views with a dearer jutelligeiiee; 
and iiu man pursued them with moivt 
steady dctenniiiation. IV'rimp.o dis¬ 
daining the glitter of popularity, no- 
minister, fortiic last liaifceiitnr}', had 
been so singularly exempt from all the 
sarcasms ofpublic opinion. The nation 
relied on his sincerity, honoured his 
purity of principle, and wilUiigly con¬ 
fided its safety to h.ands which none 
believed capable of a stain. 

But the diar.'U'tei's of those three 
rainistci's wciv .striking in a still higher 
l»oiut of view. Tli(‘ir (|ualitics seem 
to" have been expressly coii.structed to 
meet the peculiar exigency of their 
times. Perceval—-acute, strict, and 
with strong religion.s conceptions—to 
meet a period, when religious laxity in 
the cabinet itad already enfeebled the 
defenccofthenationalreligioii. Castle- 
n*agh—stately, bold, and iiigii-toiicd— 
to^cetaperi(hd,wlienthefafcofKurope 
WHS to be removed from cabinets to the 
field, and vlicn he was to carry tlie 
will of England among .assembled 
mon.'irchs. l..iverpool-~-calm, rational, 
and practical; the man (d conscience 
and common sense—fur the period, 
when the gi'cat questions of rciigioa 
bad been quieted, the great questions 
of the war had died with the war, 
and when the supreme ■ diillcnlty of 
government was, to reconcile the pres¬ 
sure of financial exigency with the 
progress of the people—to invigorate 
the public frame without inflaming 
it by dangerous innovation—and to 
recoustruct the whole commercial 
constitution, without infringing on 
those principles which had founded 
the prosperity of the cmiTirc. 

At length theconsnmroRtion came: 
the French enmirc fell on the field by 
the hand of England. Ail tho sove¬ 
reigns of Europe rushed In to strip the 
corpse, and each carried back a por¬ 
tion of the spoils. But the conqueror 
was content with the triumph, and 
asked no more of glory iban tho libe¬ 
ration of mankind. 

While all was public exultation for 
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tliifi crowoing event, fortune bad not 
nogicctcd to I’eward the gentler virtues 
of ouc woitliy of its noblest gifts. In 
mj first campaign >vUb tbo Prussian 
troops in France, I Iiad intrusted to 
the care of tbe old domestic whom X 
found iu the Chateau dc Montauban, 
an escritoire and a picture, belonging 
to the family of Clotilde. The old 
mau had dl5n)>pcarcd; and 1 took it 
for granted that he liad been plun* 
dered, or had died. 

But one day, after my return from 
one of those splendid entertainments 
with which the Regent welcomed tho 
Aliled sovereigns, I found CJotildc 
deeply agitated. The jucture of licr 
relative was before her, and she was 
gazing at its singularly expressive 
and lovely countenance wltli intense 
iutere.^t. 

She ilew into my arms. “ I have 
longed for your coming,” said she, 
with plowing lips and tearful eyes, 
“ to olfer at k‘a.''t one proof of grati¬ 
tude for years of the truest j»rotec- 
tion, and the most generous love. 
Michelle, the husband of my nurse, 
has arrived; and he tidls me, that this 
escritoire contains the title-deeds of 
my family. 1 was resolved that you 
alone should open it. In the frame 
of that picture, in a secret draw cr, is 
the key.” I'lie spring was touched, the 
key w’as found; and iu the little chest 
was discovered, untouched by chance 
or time, the document entitling my 
iHi.'uitifui and high-hearted w ife to ono 
of the finest possessions in Franco. By 
a singular instance of go(»d fortune, the 
property had not l>een alieuated, like 
so many of the estates of the nobicssc; 
and it now' lay open to the claims of 
the original proprietorship. 1 hasten¬ 
ed to Paris. My claim was acknow'- 
Icdgcd by tbe returned Bourbon, and 
Clotilde had tho delight of once more 
sitting nuder the vine and the fig-tree 
of her ancestors. Tbe old domestic had 
made it tlic business of years to ob¬ 
tain the means of reachinp England. 
But tbo war had placed obstacles in 
his way every w’hcrc, and be devoted 
lurosclf thenceforth to the guardian¬ 
ship of his precious deposit, as the 
.duty of his life. He was almost pa¬ 
thetic, in his narration of the hoards 
to which it bad been exposed in tbe 
perpetual convulsions of tho country, 
and in the rejoicing with which he 

felt himteif ftt hut enabled to place it 


in the hands of its rightful mbtress, 
the last descendant of tho noble 
house of lie Tunrvillc.—But 1 had 
Still to experience another gift of 
fortune. 

On the evening of my birth-day, 
Clotilde bad given a nistic ibtc to the 
children of her tenantry; and all were 
dancing in front of the chateau, with 
the gaiety and with the grace which 
nature seems to have coiifci'red as an 
especial gilt on even tho humblest 
classes of France. 

Tlie day w'as one of the luxury of 
summer. The landscape before me 
was a rich extent of plain and hill; 
the fragrance of tho vast gardens of 
the chateau was rising as the twilight 
approached; my infants were clnstcr- 
ji)g round my knee; mid in that thank¬ 
fulness ofheart, wliieh is not less sin¬ 
cere for its not being expressed iu 
words, I came to the conclusion, that 
no access of w'calih, or of honours, 
could add to iny substantial happiness 
at that hour. 

My reverie was broken by the 
sound of a caliche driving up the 
avenue. A courier alighted from if, 
who brought a letter with a black 
seal, addressed to me. It w'us from 
the family solicitor. My noble brother 
had died in Madeira; where he had 
gone in the hopeless attempt to re¬ 
cruit a frame which he had exhausted 
by a life of excess. Tn that hour, T 
gave him the regrets which belonged 
to tlie tic of blood. I forgot his self¬ 
ishness, and forg.'tve his alienation. 

I thought of him only as the remem¬ 
bered playfcliow' of my early days; 
and could say in heart-^*‘ Alas, my 
brother!” The landscape before me at 
last sank into night; and with feelings 
darkened like it, yet calm and still, 1 
saw' ihc closing of a day which, pain¬ 
ful as was the cause, yet called mo to 
new' duties, gave me .a stronger hold 
upon society, and placed me in that 
position which I fully belicvo to com- 
bino more of the true materials of 
happiness and lionour than any other 
on earth—tliat of an opulent English 
nobleman. 

My brother, dying childless, had 
devolved the family estates to me, 
disburdened of tbe results of his pro¬ 
digality; but I bad still much to oc- 
enpy me, in restoring them from the 
neglect of years. Thoiife of tbe mem¬ 
ber of government Tvaa now to alter- ■ 
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nate with the life of the couitiy gen¬ 
tleman ; and my transfer to the House 
of Peers gave too tho comparative 
leisure, essential to the fulfilmont of 
the large and liberal duties which be¬ 
long to the English landholder. To 
cheer the country life byrational hospi¬ 
tality ; to make friend's of those whom 
nature bad made dependents; to sus¬ 
tain those laws which bad turned 
England into a narden; and to pro¬ 
tect that “ bold peasantry,” who 
ought to be the pride, as they 
nre the strength of their country: 
to excite tho country gentlemen to 
the scientific study of tlio noblest of 
all arts, as it was the first, the cnlri- 
vatioii of tho soil; to maintain among 
that gallant race a high sen.-e of 
their purposes, tlioirpow(*rs, and their 
position; to invigorate tlic jiriuciples 
which had made tliem the surest de- 
fendons of the tlironc in its day of 
sidversity: and to fix in their minds 
by example, more efloctuul tiiau ]»re- 
cept, a solemn fideliiy to tlie faith 
and to the freedom of their forefathers; 
—these were tho objects wlneli I pro¬ 
posed to inyteir, and which the lof¬ 
tiest iiiteileet, or tlie simplest o]>u]ciiee, 
might bo well employed in attempting 
to fulfil. 

'ihc»><e objects had lu’cn placed lie- 
Ibro England, from the flay when the 
light oftheJloformaiiuii broke through 
the diirkiu'Ms of a thou^iuid years, .nud 
licr brow was first do'-igned f«»r the 
diadem. IJy those she vus made the 
universal protector of ICiirope, In Us 
flay of fugitive priiires and fnlliiig 
thrones; and iiy those alone will be 
weted round her, If she shall remain 
true to her allegiance, a wall of 
fire, in the days of that npproacJiing 
coutest whicli shall bring the powers 
of good and evU front to front, in 
etrengthand hostilityuukiiown before, 
andconsummatc the wars of the world. 

Yet with those tranquil and retinul 
pursuits, 1 atiii took my share in the 
activity of public life. I was still a 
minister, and bore my part in tho 
discassions of tho legislature. But 
tho ^nt questions wiilcb bad once 
•onnued in my car, like the call to 
battle in the ear of tlie warrior, had 
passed away. The minds that rode 
in thevriuriwiiid,andmlcd the storm,” 
bad vaai^idd with tho storm. The 
hid gone down; and neither 
the dangers of my earlier day, nor 


the pow^ which wcrennmmoncd to 
resist them, were to be found in the 
living gcucration. Yet, let it not bo 
thought that I regaid the mind of 
England as exhausted, or even as 
cxbanstiblc. The only distinction 
between the jH^riods is, that one gave 
the impuise, and that tiic other only 
continues it. When peril comes again, 
we shall again see the development 
of power. We might as well donbt 
the exi.*4tcnee of lightning, because 
tho day is serene, the sun shining, and 
no cloud rolls across the heaven. 
But when the balance of the elements 
demands to i>e i^‘stored, w(* shall 
again be dazzled iiy the flash, and 
awed by the thunder. 

Blit time has taught me additional 
lessons. I have huirnetl t<* see :i liand, 
in all its cloiuN, whi»’li guides man 
and kingdoms with more than human 
power. In the.se remembrances, I 
have S[K>ken but little of religion. 
It behmgs to the chamber more than 
to the eoiuK-il: and it is !e.-? hoit- 
oiirod tlian hiiniiliated by being 
brought idly before men. *But by 
tli.ar light I have b*‘4'ri able to sec, 
where wibtler minds have Iwen 
blind. Tiie m«an may be bewildered 
by the ghne of ll*e torch In his h.ind, 
who wniihl have foiiiul ids M-nv liy 
tru.*xting to the milder lustre of the 
Mars. In the great w.nr of our time, 
the greatest the fall of tin* Uo- 
man empire—the war of tlie French 
devolution —J think, that 1 can 
iraee a divine protection, distinctly 
gh on to England as the champion of 
justice, hom»ur, and religion. 1 ofl’or 
hnt tin* onlline of this view t but to 
me the jiroof is demon.strative.—in 
every instance in which France aini<*(l 
an csi>ccial blow at England, that 
blow w'aK retorted by an I'.specm! re- 
tribntion ; while her' a.ssatilts on the 
continental kingdoms were made with 
trinmphanl imjmuity. 

I give the examples.—The French 
expedition to Egypt was formed with 
the express object of breaking down 
the influence of England in the East, 
and uttimotely subverting her Indian 
empii*c — that expedition waa tho 
^/irst which tarnished the military re^ 
nowTi of the Republie, cost her a fleet, 
and lost her an army. ()f the army 
which^ Napoleon lea to Egypt, not a 
battalion returned to Europe but as 
the prisoners of England! 
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Tlio French invauon of ^ain was 
a blow- aimed expraefy at ^gland. 
Its object was the invasion of Eng. 
land—the Spanish war broke down 
the military renown of the Empire, 
and was pronounced by Napoleon to 
be the origin of bis ruin ! 

Tlic invasion of Russia was a blow 
aimed txpresuhj at Eugland. Its object 
was the extiuclion of English com¬ 
merce in the whole sea-line of the 
north—that invamuii was punished, 
by the ruin of the wliole veteran army 
of France! 

KaiH)leon himself at length met the 
frcHtps of Koghuid. He met them 
w iil» an arr(»g:int assumption ofvictoiy 
—Ah! je Jes tiens, ces Anglais.” 
Never was pri‘sum]>tion more deeply 
puntstMMl. ThU single conflict tk- 
Bfroi/ed him ; his liiur< ls, his diadem, 
and Ids dynasty, were blasted toge¬ 
ther ! 

It is not less memorable, that during 
the entire Ki ^<»lmi^^nal•y >\ar, Frauee 
was never snfl'ered to inflict nn injury 
on England; with oneexeejitioii—the 
)>erli(liuus seizure of the Eiigli.-h trn- 
velliiig in tlie Freneh UMTitories under 
the safeguard of the Iniperi d jiass- 
ports. lint lids, U>o, had iK piinish- 
ment—and oin* (tf l he most e>pecuil und 
chnraeterislic relnhution—Napoleon 
Idiiiseif was sent f(i n dungeon ! Ey 
a fate unheard of o\eii among fallen 
jirinces, the man w ho had freaeheroiis- 
ly made pristmerh (»f the Englisli was 
himself mutie a prisoner, was delivjT- 
od iuto English hands, was eonsigned 
to eaplivlty in an Kngli^h island, and 
died the prisoner of England! 

3 speak of events like these, not 
in the sjiirii of siif>erstltion, nor in the 
fond piesmnplion of being an inter¬ 
preter of the mysterious ways of Pro¬ 
vidence. I record them, in a full 
consciousness of the immeasurable 
distance lietween Iho intellect of man 
and the wdsdom of tlie supreme Dis¬ 
poser. Hut they convey, at least to 
my own feelings, a confidence, a so¬ 
lemn security, a calm yet ardent con¬ 
viction, that chance has no share in 
the government of the world; that 
the great tide of things, in its rise uid 
iall, has laws, which, if nnapproaefaed 
by the feebieuefis.of human facnltlest 
are not the less true, vast, and im¬ 
perishable ; that if, like the air, the 
agency, of that ruling and bonndlm 

authority is invisible, we may yet 


feel its existence in its effects, rejoice 
in the* acknowledgment of a power 
which notliing can exhaust, and take 
to onr bosoms the high consolation, 
that the good of man is the supreme 
pi’iociple of the system. 

Men actively employed in public 
life, are strangely apt to think that 
there is no progress cuitside their 
circle. But, on my return to Mor¬ 
timer Castle, 1 found tliis conception 
amply confuted. The world had 
mov^ as rapidly in those shades, 
as in the centro of cabinets and 
courts. Time had done its work, in 
changing the condition of almost every 
human being whom I had known in 
my early days. The brothers and 
alters, whonj I had left cliildrcn, were 
now in the full beauty of their prime; 
my brothers sliowy and st imngyonths; 
luy .listers fair and gentle girls, just 
reaching that period of life when the 
diuntenance and uiind are iu their 
bloimj together, and the higliborn 
woman of England is the loveliest 
)M»rha]t8 in tlu* world. TIjo extrava- 
gam u of my oldor brother had dilapi¬ 
dated the provi«K*n intended for the 
younger brandies of his house, hly 
habits, learned in a stenicr school, 
enabled me to retrieve their fortunes, 
and J thus secured a new tic to tlicir 
regards. Justice is essential to all 
gratUcide, and I found them ready 
to pay the tribute, to the full. 

Among my first visits was one 
to uiy old friend and tutor, Vincent, 
I found him still resident on his 
living; and with spirits, on which 
time had wrought no change. Years 
had passed lightly over his head. 
His eye was as vivid, and his mind 
as active as ever. He perhaps 
stooped a little more, and his frame 
had lost something of that elasticity 
of Step which had so often tried my 
yotmg nerves iu our ramblings over 
the hills. But he was the samp eor- 
dial, animated, and high-toned being, 
in ail his feelings, that I had seen him 
from the first hour. 1 found him in 
his garden, arranging, selecting, and 
(uijoying his fiow'cr-^ds with all the 
spirit of a borticnltnrist. Bnt be 
fl^logiced for what he termed, ** its 
dUord^.” “ For,’’ said he, ** I have 
lost all my gardeners.” On my look¬ 
ing . doubtful, All my girls,” said 
he, are gone; all married; all 
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M'cdded to one neigliboar or another. 
Such is the way iu which 1 have been 
left alone.” I made my condolences 
on hU solitadei in due form. “ Yet 
I am not quite solitary,” added the gny 
old man, after all; or my solitude 
depends upon myself. My girls nro all 
married to onr squires, honest fellows, 
and some of them wqll enough off in 
the world. But 1 made a stipulation, 
that none of thorn should marry out 
of sight from the gazebo on the top of 
yonder hill; and when I want their 
company, 1 have only to hoist a dag. 
You see that 1 have not altogether for¬ 
gotten my days of the sabre uud the 
signal-post; my telegraph works well, 
and I have them all trooping over 
hero M-ith the regularity of a fiqusi- 
dron." 

The approach of winter made the 
castle a scene of increased lIvoUucss. 
I had always looked with strong dis¬ 
taste on the liabit of dying to water- 
ing-placea at tl>e season mIicd the 
presence of the leading families of a 
county is most important to the com¬ 
forts of the tenantry, and to the in¬ 
telligent and social intercourse of the 
higher ranks. 1 sent n rctpicst to 
Lafontaine and his wife, that they 
should perform their “ covenant,” 
and venture to see “ how EuglUh life 
contrived to get through the duiness 
of its DecemnersK” My request was 
countersigned by Ciotildc, and thiswas 
irresistible. They came, and were 
received with a joyous welcome. 
They too had undergone a change. 
Lafuutainc w’as graver, and was 
much the better for his gravity, lie 
was DOW the sincere and kind-hearted 
being for which nature had intended 
him. The coxcombry of French early 
life had disappeared, and left behind 
it only that general grace and s])irit 
which makes the maturity of a foreign 
life its most interesting portion. Ma- 
riamoe was still more advantageously 
changed. Her wild vivacity was less 
snbduod than transformed into ele¬ 
gance of manner; her features were 
still handsome, travel had given her 
knowledge, and her natural talents 
Imd been cultivated by the solitary 
Itours, in wliich but for that cultiva- 
tlou she might have sunk Into the 
grave. She had brought with her, too, 


another remembrance, end 
order wliich produces the mosf'^ 
ftil effect upon the wliole cha. 
w'oman. She bad brought 
born, a lovely infant, iu whh^ her 
whole soul scorned to be absb^d, 
niid in which she already dlscov'^rcd 
more beauties and good qualities ) ..an 
fate or fortuue had ever given te hn- 
man imtnre. But the centre of our 
circle, and the admiration and love of 
all, sat ray wife, my generous, nob?e, 
pure-spirited Clotilde. I'imo, tdb, 
had wrought its change on her; but it 
was only to give her deeper clain** on 
the feelings of a lieart which rouhl 
not imagine happiness without he 
The heroine had wholly disappeared, 
aud given jdaee to the woman; the 
character of resistance to the shocks 
and frow ns of fortune, wliich adver¬ 
sity had made essential ^Ku haps to her 
being, had passed away with her day 
of suffering. She was now' soft, mild, 
toiidcr, and confiding. She often re¬ 
minded me of some of those plants 
which, when exposed to the stonm 
contract and diminish tlicir form and 
foliage; but, when slieltcred, resume 
their original Inxurtniicc and loveli¬ 
ness. ('Jotilde, ill the sufferings of 
the emigration, iu tlie terrors of the 
Bcvolutloii, and in the march through 
the Vendee, might have perished, 
but for that loftiness of .soul wliich 
was awakened by the exigency of the 
trial. But now, surrounded with all 
the security of rank, and with opu¬ 
lence for her enjoyment, aud with love 
to clieribh her, she displayed the force 
of licr nature only in the fondness of 
her affections. Thus surrounded, thus 
cheered, thus 'looked u]) to by beings 
whom I loved; w^hat had I to ask for 
moreV Nothing. I here close my 
page of life. 1 still viridly retain all 
the sense of duty, all the feeling of 
patriotism, and all the consciousness, 
that age will neither dull my heart 
towards those w’hom I have so long 
loved, nor shut up thoirs to mo. I 
believe in the possibility of friendship 
untainted by selfishness, and 1 am 
firm in the faith, of love that knows 
no decline. 1 look round me, and am 
serenely happy. I look above me, and 
am sacredly thankftil. 
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now WS oorc? THB OLEKMUTCBKm XAILWAT} AND HOW 


I T^As cOTiTonndfeflly nam up. My 
patrimonyi ncvor of the largest, had 
•bcoti for the last year on the dc* 
crease ~ a herald would have em- 
/jlaaoncd it, “ Arorkt, a mofley-bag 

jmproper, in detriment**—and thoagn 
4ho attenuating process was not ex- 


WaahiUgtdif Irving and other vera¬ 
cious historians—a young man had 
no sooner got into difBcnUies than 
a guardian angd appeared to him iu 
a dream, wUhj^he information that at 
such and such a bridge, or nnder such 
iuid snch a tree, he ini^t find, at a 


.'‘ossively rapid, it was, noveRhclcss, slight expenditure of labour, a gallU 
proceeding at a steady ratio. * As for pot secured with bladder, and filled 
.the ordinary means and appliances with glittering tomaims| or in the 
by which men contrive to reafrut their extremity, of despair, the youth had 
4>xhau8tcd exchequers, I kao# none of only to append himsOT to a coi*d, and 
them. Work I abhorred wifli A detes- straightway the'Other end thereof, 
tationwortliyoftiscionofDObUlty; and, tforsaking its staple In the roof, would 
1 believe, you could just as Soon have j^isclose amidst the fi^cturcd ceili^ 
persuaded the lineal I'cprcsentativc of ||ie glories of A profitable pose. These 
the Howards or IVrcys to exhibit Messed days have long since gone by 
himscir in the character of a monnte- —at any rate, no such luck was mlue. 
bank, iis have got me to trust my My guaitliau angel was either woc- 
person on the pinuadc of a three* fully ignorant of metallurgy, or the 
Jogged stool. The rule of throe is all stores had been surreptitionsly ran* 
Very well for base mechanical souls; sacked; and as to the other expedient, 
but 1 flatter myself I have an Intel- I frankly confess 1 should have likc(i 
Icet too large to be limited to a ledger, some better security for Its result, 
* Augustus,*’ said my poor mother to than the precedent of the ‘‘ Heir of 


jnc, one day while stroking my hya- 
.cliithinc tresses—“Augustus, my 
dear boy, whatever you do, never 
/orget that yon arc a gcntlenmii.'* 
The maternal maxim sunk deeply 

Into my heart, and I never for a 
jmoment have forgotten it. 


Lynn.’* 

It is a great consolation amidst all 
the eviis of life, to know that, how¬ 
ever bad your circumstances may be, 
there is always somebody else in' 
nearly the same pn*dicament. My 
cbosim friend and ally, Bob hf^C<»ik- 


Notwitbstauding this arisfocratical iudale, was equally hard up with 
resolution, the great practical ques- myself, and, if possible, more averse 
lion, “ How am 1 to live?'* liegan to to exertion. Bob was essentially a 
thrust itsdf unpleasantly before me. speculative man—that is, iu a piulo- 
1 am one oPtliat nufortunatc class sopUcal sense. lie had once got 
who have neitber uncles nor aunts. JioTd of a stray volume of Adam 
Forme, no yellow livcriess individual,' Smith, and muddled bis brainsfora 
with characteristic bamboo anil pig- ■whole week over the intricacies of 
tail—^nnbieros of half a million—re- the Wealth of Sation*. The resnlt 
turned to his native shores from was a crude farrago of notions regard- 
Ccylon or remote Fouaog. ^^or mo, log the true nature of^ouey, the 
no venerable spinster hpai^ in the souadness of currency, and^lative 
Trongate, peroiitting herself few value of capital, with wUch ho nightly 
luxuries daring a long-protmcted life, favoUredauadmiringandieneeat^The 
save a lass and a lantbom, a parrot, CrouTt “ for Bob was by no moans 
oud the invariablo baudrons of aatl. —in riie literal aocepti^>n of tbh 
qnity. No sn^ luck was mine. Had all word-«*a diy^hilosopher. On the . 
Glas^w perished by some vast cpid<^ contrary, be pemctly anpredated the* 
talc, I should not havo fonnd naseif ni^^ritaof taim dtriinet distUlecy; and 
one farthing the ^richer. Iher^ ^(^eretood to be the compile of 


have been no golden balsam fir mi fa 
the accumulated woes oiTndAsUmo^ 
ShettlestOD, and Camlachio. The* 
time has been when 
YOL. LTULiVO. CCCUC. 


entiriedf A Totw 

' ll fan early ocenrred^ 
acvordinjf . t(r As mu<^ of |wU^ 
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economy as of tlie bagpipest that a 
gentleman so well Tersea in the art ot 
accamnlating national ivealth, must 
bayo sonid i^mote Meas of mlyiDg 
nriociplee profitably on asmallerscale. 
Accoi^ngW^ I gave M^Corldndale an 
imliiDUcdinyitatlon to my lodgings; 
and, Hke a good hearty f^Iow as he 
leaa, bo availed binseU every evening 
of ^e license; fbr 1 had laid in a 
ftorteen gallon cask of Oban whisky, 
and the quality of the malt was un* 
deniable. 

These wore the first glorions days 
of general speculation. Kaiiroads wore 
emerging from the ban<b of the greater 
into the fingers of the lesser capital¬ 
ists. Two snceessfnl har%'68ts hod 
l^ven a fcnrfnl stimulus to the national 
energy; and it appeared perfectly 
certain that all the popnlons towns 
would be united, and the rich agricol'- 
tnral districts intersected, by the ma¬ 
gical bands of iron. Tho colnmns of 
the newspapers teemed every week 
with the parturition of novel seliemes; 
and the shares were no sooner an- 
nonneed than they were rni)idly sub¬ 
scribed for. But what is the use of 
my saying any thing more about the 
history of last .year? Kvery one of 
ns reraombers it perfectly well. It 
was a capital year on the whole, and 
pnt money into many a pocket. About 
that time, Bob and I eomDi<mce<] oper- 
adons. Onr available capital, or 


our scrip at a^disconut. At the end 
of six montUf wc woro not twenty 
pounds ridier then before. 

“Thi8fc,wUh never do,” Wdd Bob, as 
be sat one oveping in my rooms com¬ 
pounding his second tumbler. 
thought we wero Uviog In an enlight¬ 
ened age; bat I find I was mistaken. 
That brutal spirit of monopoly Is stilf 
abroad and nneorbed. The principles 
of free-trade are utterly fbrgotten, or 
misunderstood. Else how comes it 
tliat David Sprenl received bat yes¬ 
terday an allocation of two hnndred 
shares In the Wcstermidden Jnnction; 
whilst your application and mine, for 
a thousand each, were overlooked? 
Is this a state of things to bo toler¬ 
ated? Why should he, nith his fiAy 
thousand ponnds, riTeive a slAppiiig 
premiom, whilst our three hundred of 
available capital retrains nnrepre- 
seutcil? The fact is monstrous, and 
demands tho iinme<liato and scriouB 
intcrfeivnce of the legihlolnre.” 

“ It is a bloody shame,” said I, 
fully alive to the manifold ^vantages 
of a premium. 

“ ril tell you what, Dnnshnnncr,” 
rejoined M^t’orkiudaU*, “it's no nse 
going on iu this way. We haven’t 
shown half pluck enough. I’hcM^ fal¬ 
lows consider us as snobs, btsranse we 
dou't take the bull by the horns. 
Now’s the lime for a bild stroke. 
Hie piibhe are quite n'ody to subseribe 


n^odable bullion, in the longuagr of 
my friend, amounted to about three 
hundred pounds, which wo set aside 
as a joint fund for speculation. Bob, 
in a series of learned discourse^ had 
convinced me that it was not only- 
fblly, bnt a positive sin, to leave this 
sgnT lying in the bank at a pitiful rate 
ofimerest, and otherwise unemployed, 
whilst every one else in tfae kingdom 
was bi^g a plock at the pabllc 
psgeon. S^ehow or other, we trere 
anloeky In our first attempts. I^)eeu- 
lators are like wasps; fbr when they 
'iMtve once gut hold of a ripening and 
^Mcb-like project^ they keep it i&dly 
ht their own swam, and repel tho 
«|Meh ef Interlopers. Kotwith* 
■Mlldrng f(R our dferts, and very 
■jnfifnnri imes 'ttey were, we never, 
lA single Initanae, sneeeeM in pro- 
m attocatioo ofOrigAs} sIhm ; 
find incinfik we ^'new and then make 
•Idt by imifiluieej We more 
bon^t et« MmiiBB, andparted witli 


for any thing—and well stait a rail¬ 
way for ourselves.” 

“ Start a railway with three hnn¬ 
dred pounds of capital y’ 

^^Tsliaw, maul yon don’t know 
what you’re talking about—we've a 
groat deal more capital than thju. 
Havenotl told yon seventy tlmhs ow. 


bon^tet 


porehMejWe 


Midpartedirit 


abeolate nuukctable capita? What 
do yon oQl tnat fourteen-gallon cask, 
I should like to know ? ” 

“ A compound of ho(^ and staves, 
containing about a qui^ and a half 
of spirits—you hare efihetnaUy ae- 
counted fbr the rest.” 

“ Then it has gone to the fund of 
profit and loss, that’s all. Kerer let 
me hear yon i^rt those old Uieoriee 
•again. Capital Is indestroctSde, as 
t am ready to prove to yon say d^. 
In half an hour. Bat MjBSfiltdowa 
lerioosly (o btuSnese. Im^arb ridi 
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enovsh to pay f<x the a^ertisements, sespectable names, that !s, good sonsd- 
ond that is all we need care for ia the ing ones. I’m afraid thare is Iktle* 
mean time.' The public is sure to chance of onr producing a Peer to 
step in, and bear ns oat handsomely begin iHth 
with the rest.’* “ None whatever—unless we cotdd 

But where ia the fhee of the hivent one, and that’s hardly safe- 
habitable globe Shan the railway be? Burke's Peerage bas gone through too 
Kogiand is out of the qaestion, and I many editions. Coiddn't wc try the 
hardly hnow a spot in the Lowlands Donsants?” 
that IS not occupied already.” That would be rather dangenma 

**' Wliat do yon say to a Spanish in the teeth of the standing orders, 
scheme — the Alcantara Union? But what do yon say to a baronet?* 
Hang mo if I know whether Alcan* There's Sir Poiloxfen Tremens. ^ 
tora is hi Spain or Portugal; but got himself sen'ed the other day to a 
nobody else does, and tlie one Is quite Nova Scotia baronet^*, with just as 
as good as tlie other. Or what would much title as you or I have; and he 
you think of the Palermo Railway, bas sported the riband, and dined out 
with a bunch to the suipliur mines?— on the strength of it ever sincCf. Ho'U 
that would be popular in the North join ns at once, for he bas not a six* 
—or the Pyrenees Direct? They pence to lose ” 
would all go to a pifininm.” “ Down with him, then,” and wc ‘ 

1 must confess 1 should prefer a headed the Provisional list with the 
line at home.” pseudo Ormige^tawney. 

‘‘Well, then, why not tiy the “Now,” said Bob, “it’s quite in- 
llighlands? I'hcrc must be lots of dispensable, as this is a Highland 
traffic there in the shape of sheep, line, that wc should put forward a 
grouse, and Cockney tourists, not to Chief or two. That has always a' 
luciition saimon and other et cetoras. great effect upon the English, whose 
Couldn't we tip them a railway some- feudal uotlons are rather of the mis- 
wlicrc in the west?” tiest, and principally derived from 

** There’s Glcnmntchkin, for iu- Waverley.” 

stance”- “ Why not write yourself down as 

“ Coital, my dear fellow! Glori- the Laird of M*Corkmdaio?” sai4' L 
Oils I By Jove, first-rate!” shouted “I daresay you wonld not be 
Bob in an ecstasy of delight. “There’s lived by a eounter-daim.” 
a distillery there, you know, and a “That would hardly do,” replied 
fishing village at the foot; at least Bob, “as 1 intend to be ^cretary. 
ihoro used to be six years ago, when After all, what’s the use of thinking 
[ was living with the exciseman, about it? Here goes for an extempore 
There may be some bother about the Chief,” and ‘the viUaia wrote dowrr 
population, though. The last laird the name of Tavish M.^Zavish of In- 
shipped every mother’s son of the vertavish. 

nb^ginal Cefta to America j bnt, after “ I say, though,” ^d I, ^ we nmst 

all, that’s not of much consequence, have a real Highlander on thq IW 
I see the whole thing I Unrivalled Xf we go on this Wiw, it will becooie: 
scenery —stnpendona waterfalls— a Justiciary matter.’’ 
herds of black cattle—where • “Toa’rc devilish scnq;nikma»GtD,'* 
Prince Charles Edwai#met Macgm- aaldBeli, who, if left to himself, wiftM 
gar of Giengrugar and lUs clan I Wo hava>atadt in the names ot 1(b« hec* 
could not possibly haveligbted on a tbew gods and godoses; or bonowod 
more pTonusing place. Hand hit direetors from ^ O^anic chso- 

tttk sheet of paper, fikea good Mdlr, nidai, hither than have delayed'ite 
ofid apen; Tbw is no time’to^ prospcKtos. ** Where the misshid^ 
lost, and the sooner we get-du^dte are we to finite men? lessthtak 
prosmetns Ae better.” . - * - bf no others Hsefy to go wfibie 
“Bnt, Heaves Uess yod/Bbb; llog: caayou?**^ . 
there’s a great ded to he thonght of ^ I don’t Imew a ahu^ Cdi it. 
first. Who arewetogetlsr a pio* Wmm 6xee|d M M’vbafcie,. ip|t. 
vBioiia! committee?” porter at the ooSber JIk 

• ** That’s very tme,**8iM Bob BWfc iMdefrStrett.? ' 
singly. “ We mtisf trtftttheiB to soiM V He’s tho Wf nMwh t 
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after the manner of bis tribOi he will 
do any tiling' for a i>int of whiskv. 
Bat wliat shall we call him ? Jamai^ 
Street, I fear, will-hardly do for a de¬ 
signation.” 

“ Call him The M‘Ci.08kie. It 
will be sonorous in the cars of tbo 
Saxon! ” 

Bravo! ” and another Chief was 
added to the roll of the clans. 

“ Now,” said Bob, “ wo mnst put 
yon down. Kccollect, all the raanngc- 
ment—that is, the allocation—will be 
ciitnisted to you. Augustus—you 
haven’t a middle name 1 think ?— 
well, then, suppose -we interpolate 
‘ Koginald;* it has a smack of the 
Crusades. Augustus lleghiald Diin- 
sbnnncr. Esq. of —where, in the 
name of Munch.'iusenV” 

“ I’m sure I dou’t know. I never 
had any land beyond the contents of 
a llower-pot. Stay—I rather tlijnk I 
have a superiority somewhere ax>o\»t 
Paisley.” 

“ Just the thing,” cried Bob. “ It’s 
heritable projicrty, and therefore 
titular, what’s the denomination V *’ 

** St Mirrens.’’ 

“ Beautiful! Dunshunner of H 


across for the kettle, “ to the great 
Dissenting Interest.” 

“ The whatl^ ” cried T-aghast. 

** The great Dissenting Interest. 
You can’t have failed to observe the 
row they have lately l»con making 
alK>ut Sunday travelling and ednea- 
tion. Old Sam Sawley, the coffin- 
maker, is their principal spokesman 
here; and whciwcr ho goo.*? the rest 
will follow, like a fl(K:k of sheep bound¬ 
ing after a patriarchal ram. 1 pro¬ 
pose, therefore, to wait upon him to- 
monow, and request his co-operation 
in a scheme which is not only to prove 
profitable, but to make head agniu.^r 
the lax principle.^ of the present age. 
I^ve me alone to tickle him. 1 
consider Ins name, and tho’^e of om* 
or two otliers belonging to the sann* 
meetiiig-honse—fellows with bank- 
stock, and all .«!orts of tin—as per¬ 
fectly secure. These dissenters smell 
a premimu fr(*m an almost incredible 
distance. We can fill up the rc.'Jt of 
the committee u ith ciphers, and tin* 
whole thing is done. 

** But llie engineer—we mu.st an¬ 
nounce such an officer as a matter of 
course.” 


Mirrens, I give you joy! Had yon 
discovered that a little sooner—and I 
wonder yon did not think of it—we. 
might both of us liavc had lots of 
allocations. These arc not the times 
to conceal hereditary distinctions. 
But now comes the serious work. 
We must have one or two men of 
known wealth upon the list. The 
chaff is nothing withoint a decoy- 
bird. Now, can’t you help me with a 
name ? ” 


“ In that case,” said I, “ the game 
is np, and the whole scheme exploded. 
1 would as soon undertake to evoke 


the ^ost of Creesus.” 

“Dunshunner,” said Bob very sc- 
tlously, “ to be a man of infomMtion, 
you are possessed of marvellora few 
resources. I am quite ashamed of 
yoa. N'ow listen to me. l .bave 
thongfat deeply upon this snb|ectV«Dd 
am., quite convinced that with some 
little trouble .we m^-socuro the co- 
^>eratloa. of a’ most wealthy and 

zoiMhti&l body->ose, too, that is 
gtadlpOiy supposed to have stood 
all speculation of the kind, 
wptt ^ihoa9!9^e would be a tower of 
monied qaarters. I 
'iM^IRbiiied Bob, reaching 


1 never thought of that,” said 
Bob. “ Couldn’t wc hire a fellow 
from one of tho .«toam-l>oat3?’’ 

“ ] fear that might got its into 
trouble: Yon know there arc snoii 
things as gradients and sections to be 
prepared. But th(n*’ft Watty Sedder. 
the gasfitfer, who failed the other 
day. He’s a sort of civil engineer by 
ti*ndc, and will Jump at the proposal 
like a trout at the tail of a May fiy.” 

“ Agreed. Now, then, let’s fix the 
number of shares. This is our first 
experiment, and I think we ought to 
be moderate. No sound political 
economist is avaricious. Let ns say 
twelve thousand, at twenty pounds 
a-piece.” <“ 

“ So be U.” 

“ Well, th^n, that’s arranged. I’H 
Stt^wicy and the rest to-morrow; 
BCttlJ with Solder, and then write 
oua the prospectus. Yon look in upon 
me in the evening, and we’ll reWse it 
together. Now, by your leave, lot’s 
have In tho W'elsh rabbit and another 
tumbler to drink success and prospe¬ 
rity to tho Glenmutcbkin nUlwny.” 

I confess, that when I rose on tlie 
morrow, with a slight licadacho ami 
a tongue indifferently parched, I re- 
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»';iik*d to iDcmoiy, not without jjcr- eponsible tribunal, and freed tis from 
luibatiou of con^cieiice, and some iu> the chance of ublociuy. 1 gaw before 
tmia! qualms, ihcconvcTtfation of the me a vision of six. months’ steady 
)jvevious evening. I felt relieved, gambling, at manifest advantage, in 
however, after two spoonfuls of ciir- the shares, before a report could pos- 
)>oiintc of soda, and a glance at (ho sibly be pronounced, or our proceed- 
newspaper, wherein I jierceived the iiigs in any way overhauled. Of 
auDoiiuecuicut of uo less than four course I attended that evening pane- 
other schemes equally prcposlereus tually at my friend M‘Corkmdale’s. 
with our own. ]lut, after all, what 13ob was in high feather; for Saw Icy 
right had 1 to assume that the (1 Icn* no sooner heard of the principles upon 
inutclikin ]>roject would prove an ultl- which the railway w'as to be conduct- 
mate failure V I liad not a scrap of cd, aud his own nomination as a 
>tati>tieal iiifonnation that might cn- director, than he gave in his adhe- 
title me to form such an opinion. At eiou, and promised his unflinching 
:(iiy rate, J’arliainenl, by Kubstitutlug support to (he uttermost. The Pro- 
the Doard of Trade as an initiating spectus ran as follows:— 
body of enquiry, had civated a rc- 

“WIIIKCT CJLENMUTCIIKIN RAILWAY. ‘ 

Ik 12,0(»0 Sharks ok L.20 kacii. Deposit L.l per Share.' 

Provisional Committee. 

SIR POLl.OXFEN TREMENS, Bart, of Toddymaiaa. 

TAVISII M‘TAVISII of Iiiverta\Uli. 

THE M‘CI.OSKIK 

Al-'CrSTI S KEtHNALO l>rXSHrXNER, Esq. of St Mirrens. 

SAMIT.l. SAWLEV, Esq.. Merchant. 

MIUO-MHAC-VlCIMNDriBII. 

nn:EIM OTTXLAN. K5,q. of Cahllc-rook, Inland. 

TI^ CABTAIN of .M'AI.COIIOE. 

F^l'OR for GLENTrMHi.ERS. 

JOB JOBSOX, Et>q., Manufacturer. 

M*(’EAAV of Glenscart and Invcryewky. 

JOSEPH HECKLES. Esq. 

IIABBAKHK GR.VBBIE, Fortioiier in llamotb>Druinclog. 

A’«<7//je«r_WALTER SOLDER, Esq, 

Interim ROBERT M‘CORKlNDALE, Eaq. 

The necessity of a direct line of Railway communication through the fertile 
and ]utpulous distriut known as the Vallet of Glsnmutciirin, has been long felt 
and universally acknowledged. Jiidcpendeut of the surpas'^ing grandeur of its 
inoTtofain scenery, which immediately be referred to, and other considcra« 

tiuns of even greater importance, Glenuutchkin is known to the capitalist as the 
most important hrkedinm station in the Highlands of Scotland, and indeed as 
the great emporium from which the southern markets arc supplied. It has been 
calculated by a most eminent authority, that every aero in the strath is capable of 
rearlbg twenty head of cattle; tiud, as has been ascertained nftrr a eareful ad¬ 
measurement, that (here are not loss than Two Hundrcu TnotiANo improvable 
acres immediately conti^ous to the proposed ]|||w of Railway, it may confidently 
be assumed that the number of cattle to beici^eyed along the line*will amount 
to Fouu MiLbioKs annually, which, at the lowest estimate, would yield a revenue 
larger, iftproportion to the capital subscribed, than that of any Railway as yet 
completed within the United Kingdom. From this estimate iho traffic in Sheep 
and Goats, with which the mountains are literally covered, has been careRtlly ex¬ 
cluded, it having been found quite impossible (from its extent) to compute the 
actual revenue to be drawn from that most impewtant branch. It may, however, 
be roughlywissumed as from seventeen to mneteen per cent upon the whole, after 
deduction of the working Expenses. 

The population of Glenmutobkin la extremely dense. Its situation on the 
west coast hsa afforded it the moons of direct coramunication w ith America, 
which for many years the ipbabitanta have actively availed tbcmseivca Indefd 
ihe amount of exportation of live itock from this p^t of the Highlands to. thft 
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^Vostera continent, has more tiian once attracted tiie attention of Parliament. 
The Manufactures are large and comproh^siTc, and include the most famous 
disUHeries in the world. The Minerals ar^ most abundant, and amongst these may 
reckoned quarts, porphyry, felspar, nialaokite, ma&gancsc, and basalt. 

At the foot of the valley, and close to the soa, lies the important village known 
as the Ctsenax iKVEnsTAOVK. It is supposed by various eminent antiquaries 
to have been the capital of the Piets, and, amongst tho busy inroau« of commercial 
I retains some interesting traces of its former grandeur. Thorc 
station here, to which vessels from every nation resort and tbt' 
gn produce is dafly and steadily increasing. 

As a sporting country Glenmutchkin is unrivalled; but it is by the tourists that 
its beauties will most greedily be sought. These consist of every combination 
which plastic natnre can afford—cliffs of unusual magnitude and grandeur-- 
waterfall only second to the sublime cascades Norway—woods, of which the 

bark is a remarkably valuable commodity. It need scarcely be added, to rouse 
the entbu!dasm inseparable from this glorious glen, that hero, in 1745, Prince 
Charles Kdward Stuart, then In the senith of his bojius, was joined by the brave 
ij^ir Glnigar M'Grugar at the bead of his devoted clan. 

The Kailway will be twelve miles long, and can b(‘ completed within sta 
months affter the Act of Parliament is obtained. The gradient# are easy, and tin* 
curveS^Wusp. Ibero arc no riaducta of any importance, and only four itmiicU 
along the whole length of tho line. l*be diortest uf thi«c does not e.xcoed a luiic 
and a half. 

** In conclusion, the projectors of this Railway bog to state that they have dct< r- 
mined, as a principle, to sot their fare aoainst am. Scan ay Tbaycm.i>u wiiai 
EVER, and to oppose nveav 1111 . 1 . uhich may hereafter be brought into Parlianienl, 
unless it shall conUln a clause to that clfect. It is also their intention to take up 


■prosperity, it ati 
18 a large fishing 
demand for fore! 


the cause of the poor and neglecletl Stoker, for whose accoinmodutinn, und MK'ial, 
moral, religious, and intellectual iinprovement a lai'ge stock of evangelical tracts 
will specdjly be required. Tenders of these, in quantities of not h*bs tluui 
n)ay^.s^t in to the Interim secretary. Sliaxes must be applied for within tea 
days from the present date. 

** Ky order of the Provisional Committee, 

** Rojit. M^Cokkinpalr, 

“ Tbcrc I” said Bob, slapping down and the boanty of it is that tSev w ill 


the prospectus on the table, with the 
jaantlness of a Cockney vouchsafing a 
pint of Hermitage to his guests— 
“ What do you think of that? If it 
doesn't do the business effectually, T 
shall submit to be culled a Uiitch- 
man. Tliat lust touch about the sto¬ 
ker will bring lu in the Bubsorl]>tion6 
of the old ladies by the score.’* 

“ Very.qiastcrly, iadecd,” said I. 
** But who'the dcuco U MUic-Mhac- 
Vich-jndulbh V*’ 

A bona-JUk chief, I assure you, 
though a little Vcduced: I ])icl^ tdm 
Bp upon the Brooiniclaw. llis^and- 
fkthcr had an island somcwhei^ to fbo 
west of the Bcbridcs; but it is not 
Uud down in tlie maps.” 

** Aud the Captaiu of M’Alcohol?” 
^ A crac^ distiller.’* 

' '^^AndtheKactorforGlcntumldcra?*. 

principal customer. But, 
JUeu ron,. my dear St Mirreus! don’t 
Inilm yoprsclf any more about the 
oon^aiHpal They are as respectable 
Baet--4Kpapwat least—asyouwoidd 
11M io iee of 4 Mukuier's ooroing, 


give IK no manner of trouble. Xow 
about the allocation. ou and 1 iiiii.^t 
restrict onrse^e^ to a couple of thou¬ 
sand siiares a-phK;c. 'i'iiat’s Jonty a 
tiiird of the w hole, but it w^uat do to 
bo grmly.” 

“ But, Bob, .consider! Where ou 
earth ore w'e to *^jul the money to pay 
up the deposits?*’ 

“ Can you, tlic principal director of 
the Glcninu.tchkin liaiiw'ay, ask me, 
the secretary, such a question ? Don’t 
you know that any of the banks will 
give us tiek4o the amount *of half 
the deprmits.’ All that is scrflcd al¬ 
ready, and you can get your .tw’o 
tboosaml pounds whenever you please 
merely for the aigniog of a bUI. Saw- 
ley must get a thousand according to 
sUpulation—vjrobsoti) Heckles, and 
•Grabbie, at least five hundred a-piecc, 
and another five bundredv 1 should 
think, will exhaust the remainiaf 
means ofitbd committee. So that, out 
of our whMe stock, there remain jmt 
five thoUtond shaces to bo allocated 

Ihe ^eoulatire and evafigdlMl 
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public. My eyes! won’t there be a 
scruniUc for them?” 

Next day our prospectus appeared 
io the newspapers. It was i*eai can¬ 
vassed, and generally approved of. 
IluriDg the afternoon, I took an o])- 
portnnity of looking into the Tontino, 
and whilst under shelter of the Giae^ 
gow Herald^ my cars were solaced 
witli such ejaculations as the follow¬ 
ing 

** I say, Jimsy, hae yo seen this 
graud new prospectus for a railway 
tae Glenmutchkin V ” 

“ Ay—it looks no that ill The 
Iliclaud lairds arc plUiug th^r best 
fit foremost. Will ye apply for 
shares? ’’ 

“ 1 think rU talt' twa hundred. 
WliaV' Sb l*oUf»xfe« Tremens?” 

•• lle’ii b® yiii o the Ayrshire folk, 
lie u^ed to riu horses at Ihr I'aisley 
rarcs.” 

(“ The devil he did 1 ” ihoiight I.) 

“ Jl’ye ken ony o’ the directors, 
dimsyV'’ 

*• 1 ken Sawley fine. Ye may de¬ 
pend ou’t, it’s a glide thing if lie’s 
iii’t, for JieV a howkin' body.” 

“ Then it’.*? snre to gae nj). "What 
prcui. d'ye tliink it will bring ? ” 

Twa puud a sliarc, and maybe 
mair.” 

“ ’Od, I’il apply for three hun¬ 
dred ! ” 

“ Heaven bless you, niy dear 
<'oantr>-meii! ” thought 1, as J sallied 
forth to refresh luyscU' with a basin 
of 801 )]), d(* but maintain this liberal 
and patriotic feeling—this tliii*st for 
nntk>tnd improvement, iutcnial cOm- 
mnnicatiou, and pamiuuis—a short 
while iongej“, and I knotv whose for¬ 
tune \i ill be made.” 

On» the follow ing morning my 
brcakfust-tublc was covered with 
shoals of letters, from fellow's whom 1 
scarcely ever had spoken to—or who, 
to use a franker phraseology, had 
scarcely over condescended to speak 
to me—entreating my mflneaoe as a 
director to obtain them shares in the 
new undertaking. .1 never bore ma¬ 
lice in my lilh, so 1 chalked thorn 
down, without ^vouriUsm, for a cer-< 
tain pmportioiL 'Whilst engaged ia 
this di^taUe work, the door dew 
open, and M'Cortdndale, looking ^ut¬ 
terly haggard with excitement, 
rushed in. 

Yon may bqy an estate when^er 


you Incase, Hunslitmnor,” criod he, 
“ the world’s gone perfectly mad. I 
have bccu to Blazes the broker, and 
he tells me that the whole mnount of 
the stock has been subscribed for four 
times over aU cady, and he has not yet 
got in the rctmus Iroin K^uburg^ 
and liirerpool! ” 

“ Are they good names though, Bob 
—sure cards—none of yoor M^Clos- 
kies and M^Alcohols ? ” 

** The first names in the dty, I as* 
sure you, and most of them holders 
for investment. 1 wouldn’t take tea 
millions for their capital.” 

Then the sooner we dose the list 
the better.” 

I tfaink so too. I so^iect a rival 
company will be out before long 
Blazes says the shores are scUiog aU 
ready* conditionally on allotment, at 
seven and 8ixi)euce premium.” 

‘‘ The deuce they ara! I say, Bob, 
since wc liavc the caids in our hands, 
would it not be wise to favour thorn 
with a few hundreds at that nte? 
A bird in the hand, you know, is 
worth tw'o iu the bush, eh? ” 

I know no such maxim in pdi- 
tical economy,” replied the secretary. 

Are you mad, HunshunnerV How 
oi'o tlie shares ever to go up, if it gets 
wind that the directors are sdiing al¬ 
ready ? Our business just now, is to 
hull the Hue, not to hear it; and if 
you will trust me, 1 shall show them 
such au operation ou the ascending 
scale, ns the Stock Exchange has not 
witnessed for tliis long and many 
a-day. Then, to-morrow, 1 shall ad¬ 
vertise in the papers, that the com¬ 
mittee having received applications 
for teu times the amount of stock, 
have been compelled, unwillingly, to 
close the lists. Tltat will be a ^ap ia 
the face to the dilator}' gcntlciuon, 
and send up the shares Uke wildfire. 

Bob'was right. No sooner did the 
advertisement appear, than a simul¬ 
taneous gn^ was uttm^d by some 
hundreds of disappointed spccutaton, 
who with unwoQt^ and auneoesssiy 
cautkn), bad been anxious to see their 
way a little, before oommitting then* 
selves to our splendid enterpr^. £a 
conaequenee, they rushed into the 
jaarkcl, with intense anxiety to make 
^hM terms they could at the earUest 
^Btage, and the sevea-and-axpeace of 
premiun was doubled in the eonceaef 
afoiemxm. 
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The allocation passed over veiy 
peaceably. Sawlcy, Heckles, Jobsoii, 
Hrabbie, and tbo Captain of M*Al- 
coliol, besides myself, attended, and 
took part in tbc business. AVe were 
also threatened with the presence of 
the M Closkio and Vieh-Indiubh ; but 
M‘Corkindale, entertaining some rea¬ 
sonable doubts as to the eifoct which 
their corpoi'eal appearance nifght have 
npon the representatives of the dis¬ 
senting interest, had taken the jnecau- 
tion to get tlieiu snugly huu>ed in a 
tavern, where an unbounded supi»ly 
of gratuitous FerntosU deyn’ived us of 
the benefit of their cxperioucc. AA'c, 
how'cver, allotted them twenty shares 
n-pieco. Sir Polloxfon Tremens .‘^ciit 
a liaodsomc, though rather illegible 
letter of apology, dated from an i^l.-ind 
In Lochlomond, where he was said to 
be detained on particular business. 

Mr Sawley, who ofliciatcd as our 
chairman, was kind enough, before 
parting, to pass a very flattering eulo- 
gium upon the excellence and candour 
of all the preliminary urraugements. 
It would now, he said, go forth to the 
public that thks line was not, like 
some others lie could meutioii, a mere 
bubble, emanating from tbe stank of 
priv^atc interest, but a solid, lasting 
superstructure, based upon the prui- 
ciples of sound return for capital, and 
serious evangelical truth, (hear, hear.) 
Tbe time w’os fast approaching, when 
the gravestone, with the words 

Hic oBiiT ” chiselled upon it, would 
be placed at the head of all the other 
lines which n^jected the gi*and oppor¬ 
tunity of conveying education to tbo 
stoker. The stoker, in his (Mr Saw4 
icy's) opiutoD, had a right to ask tbc 
nil Important question, Am I not a 
man andabrother?” (Cheers.) Much 
liad been been said and written latclv 
about a work called Tracts for tut 
Times. AVith the opinions eontaiiled 
in that pnbUcatlon, he was not con- 
TOrSant, as it was conducted by per¬ 
sons of another community fkom tliat 
to which ho (Mr Sawley) had the 
privilege to belong. But he hoped 
very soon, under the auspices of the 
CHenmntchkin Ballway Company, to 
see ft Bew periodical C8tabll8b6d, 
under the title of Tracts for Ae TVomril 
He never for a moment would relan 
bis efforts to knock a nail into tM 
coffin, which, he might say, was 
ready made, and mcasnrod, and doth- 


covered fur the reception of all c.^ta- 
bU:5limeuts; and w ith those scutiuicutfii, 
and the coiiviotion tliut tlto slmros 
must rise, could it be doubted that ho 
would rumaiii a fast friend to the in¬ 
terests of this Company for ever? 
(Much cheering.) 

After having delivered tins addrcs.s, 
Mr Sawley affectiouately squeezed 
the hands of his brother dlreeiors, and 
deported, leaving several of us much 
overcome. As,however,M‘Corkihdulo 
had told me that every one of Saw- 
ley's shares h.'id been disposed of in 
the market the duy before, I felt U s.s 
comjmnctioii at having refused to 
allow that excellent man au extra 
thousand beyond tlie amount he had 
applied for, notwith.stunding of Ids 
broadest hints, and even private eii- 
treatic.s. 

Confound the greedy hypocrite T’ 
said Bob; does he think we shall 
let him Burke the lino for nothing? 
No—not let him go to the brokens 
and buy bis .shares back, if ho tliinka 
the}' are likely to rise. I'll be Iwund 
he ha? made a cool live bundrcil out 
of them alreaiiy.” 

On the day which succeeded tiic 
allocation, the following entry a])- 
peared in the (Basgow share li'^ts. 
'‘Direct Glonniutdikiii Itailway. 1.7s. 
J.Os. (id. l.'s. 6d. U'.s. 15s. fid. 

iGs. 1C.S. Gd. IGs. Cd. 16s. Utr. 
188. 18.S. 19s. Gd. :21s. 2Is. 

'lU. 6d. 24s. 2 .'is. 6d. 27s. 29s. 

29s. Gd. bus. bis. pn‘.” 

“ They might go higlier, and they 
ought togoliighcr,”saidBobmnsingly; 

but there's not much more stock to 
come and go upon, and these two 
share-sharks, Jobson ami Grabbie, X 
know, will bo in the market to-mor¬ 
row. AVe must not let tlieffi have 
the whip-hand of us. I think upon 
the whole, Dunshunner, tbongh it's 
letting tliem go dog cheap, that wt 
oughz-to self half our shares at tbe 
prc*sent preroinm, whilst there is a 
ccrtdnty of gettiug it.” 

“AVhy not sell llie whole? I’m 
8 UCOI have no objections to part with 
every stiver of the scrlpon such terms.” 

“ rerhaps,” said Bob, “ upon gene¬ 
ral principles you may be right; but 
then rernemb^ that we have a vested 
interest in tbe line.” 

** Vested interest be banged I ” 
That’s very the same 

timelt is no use to ku your salmon 
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in a liiiiTv. The balls have doue tbeir 
work i>retty well for us, and wc ought 

Keep komcllung on liniul for the 
bears; they are snuffing at it already. 

1 could uluiost swear that some of 
those fellows who have sold to<day 
are working fur a time-bargain.” 

Wc accordingly got rid of a couple 
of thousand sliares, the ju'ocecds of 
w hicli not only eiiublcd its to discharge 
the deposit iuan, but left us a material 
surplus. Under these eiicninstances, 
a tw o-linndcd banquet w as ju'oposcd 
and unanimously curried, tlie com- 
meiiceDient of which I distinctly re¬ 
member, but am rather dubious as to 
the end. So many stories have lately 
been circulated to tlie jtrejudice of 
railw ay directors, that 1 thiuk it my 
duty to state that this entertainment 
• was scriij)ulous)y defrayed by our- 
sches, and not carried to account, 
either of the i)reliminary survey, or 
the cx]H'.nses of the provisional com¬ 
mittee. 

Nothing cfTccts so great a meta- 
moqihosis in tlm bearing of the emter 
man, us u sudden change of fortune. 
The anemone of the garden diflVrs 
scarcely more from Us uiiprctcnding 
prototype of the woods, than Itobert 
i>rCorkiudaIe, Esq., Secretary and 
rruicctor of the Glcnmutchkin Kail- 
way, differed fram Bob M^Corkindale, 
the seedy frequenter of “ The Crow.” 
In the days of yore, men eyed the sur- 
toot—napless at the velvet collar, and 
invtemuturally white at the scams— 
which Bob vouchsafed to wear, with 
looks of dim suspicion, as if some faint 
reminiscence, similar to that which is 
.<«aid to recall the memory of a former 
state of existence, suggested to them 
a visioD that the ^rment had once 
1>een their own. Indeed, his whole 
appearance was then wonderfully 
second-hand. Kow he had cast bis 
slough. A most undeniable TagUoni, 
with trimmings jnst bordering upon 
frogs, gave dignity to hU demeanour 
and twrofold amfmtado to hb chest 
Tho horn eyeglass was exchanged 
for one of purest gold, the dingy 
lilgb-lows for well-waxed Welling¬ 
tons, the Paisley foglo for the ftibric 
of the China Idem. MoraoTer, he 
walked with a swagger, and affected 
iu common conversation a peculiar 
dialect which be opined to bo the 
purest English, but which no one— 
except a bagman--conld borea^ably 


expected to understand. His pockets 
were invariably crammed with shnre 
lists ^ and he quuicd, if ho did noE 
coinprcliciul, the money article from 
tho TimeH. This sort of assumption, 
tliuiigli very ludicrous in itself, goes 
do%vu w onderfully. Bob gradually be¬ 
came a soit of authority, and his opi- 
iiiousgotquotedon’Ciiange. llcwasuo 
ass, uotwUh.staodmg his peculiarities, 
and made good use of his opportunity. 

I'or iny’sclfi 1 bore my new diguilic.s 
with an air of modest uicekiicss. A 
certain dcgiec of starclmcss is indis¬ 
pensable fur a railway director, if he 
means to go fonvard iu liis high cail- 
iug and prosper; he must abaudou all 
Juvenile eccentneitics, and aim at the 
appearance of a decided enemy to free 
trade in the article of Wild Oats. 
Accordingly, as the fi'st step towards 
respectability, I eschew'cd coloured 
wuisieoat.o, and gave out that I was a 
manying man. No man under forty, 
unless he is a po^itivo idiot, w ill stand 
forth as a theoretical bachelor. It is 
nlinuiisense to say that there is any 
thing unple.asaut in being courted. 
Attention, whether from male or fe¬ 
male, ticklo.’j the vanity, and althongli 
1 Inwc a reasonable, and, 1 hope, not 
uuw holesome regard, for the gi'atifica- 
tion of my other appetites, 1 confess 
that this same vanity is by far the 
most ]>olgnaut of the whole. I there¬ 
fore surrendei'cd myself freely to the 
BO/lt allurements thrown in iny W’ay by 
such matronly dciiuens of Glasgow as 
were possessed of stock in the shape 
of marriageable daughters; and walked 
the more readily into their toils, be¬ 
cause every party, though nominally 
for the purposes of tea, wound up- 
with a hot supper, and something 
hotter still by way of assisting the 
digestion. 

I don’t know whether it was my dc- 
termiued conduct at tlie allocation,my 
territorial title, or a most exagger.itcd 
idea of my circumstauccs, that worked 
upon the mind of Mr Sawley. Pos- 
Btbiy it was a combination of the three; 
bnt sure enough few days had elapsed 
before I received a foiiual card of iu- 
yitatiott to a tea and serious conver¬ 
sation. Now serious conversation is 
a sort of thing that I never shone in, 
possibly because my early studies 
were framed in a difrci*ent direction; 
but as I really was unwilling to offend 
the respectable coffin-maker, and as I 
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fotmd that tbc Captain of M^AIcoliol 
—a dociilcd trump in bis way—bad 
also received a summons, 1 notified 
my acceptance. 

M'Alcohol and I went together. 
The Captain, an*enormous brawny 
Celt, with Bupertiamau whiskers, and 
a shock of the fieriest bail', had tigged 
himself out, ynore eu^orwn, iu the foU 
Highland costume. I never saw Hob 
Boy on the stage look half so digni* 
fled or ferocious. Ho giittered from 
head to foot, with dirk, pistol, and 
akeaD'dfan, and at least a huudi*ed< 
weight of cainigorums cast a prisma* 
tic glory around his person. I felt 
qnito abasiied beside him. 

We were ushered into Mr Sawley^s 
drawlng-i'oom. Bound the walls, and 
at considcrablo distances from each 
other, were seated about a doaen 
characters male and female, all of 
them dressed in sable, and wearing 
cotmtcnanccs of w'oe. Sawley ad¬ 
vanced, and wrung me by the baud 
. with 80 piteous an expression of vis¬ 
age, tliat I could not help thinking 
some awful catastrophe had just bo- 
talleu his family. 

“You are welcome, Mr Hnnshun- 
ner, welcome to my humble tabernacle. 
Let me present yon to Mrs Sawley ’*— 
and a lady, wiio seemed to have 
bathed in the Yellow Sea, rose from 
her scat, and favoured me with a 
profound enrtsy. 

** My daughter—^Mtss Selina Saw*- 
Icy.” 

I felt in my brain the scorebiog 
glance of the two darkest eyes it ever 
was my fortune to behold, as the 
beantcoos Seliua looked up from the. 
perusal of her handkerchief hem. 
was a pity that the other featnre*' 
were not corresponding for tlie nose 
was fiat, and the mouth of such di- 
nensiens, that a Harlequin might have 
jomped down U with impunity—but 
tht ^es were splendid. , 

In obedience to a sign from the' 
hostess, I sank into a chair beside 
IB^a; and not knowing exactly what 

aay, hazarded some observation 
ahantihe weather. 

*f S«s, U is indeed a snggeative 
Hiow deep^, Dnnshnn- 
ner, wa ongkt to fed the p^ve pro¬ 
gress of avtoma iowda a soft umI 
premature daoaj I I idwi^ tldak, 
aboKt (bis tfane of (ha year, that na¬ 
ture 1b fiUlhig toto a eomiamptioD \ ’’ 


To be sure, ma'am,*’ said I, rather 
taken aback by this style of coUo^ny, 

the trees are looking dcviUslily 
hectic.” 

Ah, you have remarked that too I 
Strange! it was but ^sterday that 1 
was W'audering through Kelvin Grove, 
and 08 the phantom breese brought 
down tlie withered foliage from the 
aiuray, 1 thought, how probabio it waa, 
that they might ercimig mstle over 
yonug aira-glowing hearts deposited 
preaiatuidly iu the tomb!” 

This, which struck mo as a very 
passable imitation of Dickens’s ]>athe- 
tic w ritings, was a poser. In default 
of language, I looked Mis.*: Sawley 
strai^t in the face, and attempted a 
substitute for a sigh. I was rewarded 
with a tender glance. 

“ Ah!” said she, “ I see you are a 
congenial spirit. Ilow delightful, and 
yet bow rare it is to meet with any 
one who thinks iu unison witii your¬ 
self ! Do you ever walk in the Ne¬ 
cropolis, Mr DunshuunerV It is my 
favourite hamit of a moruiug. Thera 
wc can wean ourselvea, os it were, 
from life, and, beneath the melancholy 
yew and cypress, anticipate the set¬ 
ting star, ilow often there have I 
seen the procession—the funeral of 
some very, tnny little child ”- 

** Si'Jiuo, my love,” said Mrs Saw- 
ley, have the kiodoeBB to ring for 
the cookies.” 

1, as in duty bound, started op to 
save the fair cothnsiost the trouble, 
and was not sorry to observe my scot 
immediately occupied by a very cada¬ 
verous gentleman, who was evidently 
je^oos of the progress 1 was rapidly 
making. Sawley, with an air of great 
myttery, informed me tiiat this was a 
Mr Dalglcish of Kaxmathrajiplc, the 
roprosmitatlvc of an ancient Bouttish 
family who claimed an important heri¬ 
table office. The name, 1 tbou^t, 
was familiar to me, bat there was 
fwmiethhig in the apijj^aranoc of Mr 
Daigleish whidi, notwithstanding the 
8QU& of Hiss Sdina, rendei^ a 
rivalshtp in that quarter utterly ont 
of the ^estiOB. 

1 faatadifiwdce, so let me do doe 
honour la iesoriptito to tke Sawle/ 
banquet. I'be tea-am most Uteralty 
corrnqKmded to its name. The tabfe 
was decked out with dtvhn plattera, 
oontalnta seed-cakes cat Into rbon- 
botdSffSGnosd hiscaltB, and ratafia 
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drops; but somehow or other they all 
looked clammy and damp, and, for 
tlie life of me, 1 could not divest 
myself of tlio idea that the selfsame 
viauds hodiigured, not long bcfoi'e, as 
funeral refreshments at a dirgie. Ko 
such suspicion seemed to cross the 
mind of M^AIcohol, who hitherto had 
remained uneasily 8ur\'eying Ids nails 
in a comer, bnt at the first s^-mptom 
of food started forwards, and was in 
the net of making a clean sweep of 
the china, when Sawlcv proposed the 
singular preliminary of a hymn. 

The hymn was accordingly sung. I 
am thankful to say it was such a one 
as 1 never heard before, or expect 
to bear again; and unless it was 
coin]>osed by the Keveri^nd Saunders 
Peden in an hour of paroxysm on the 
moors, 1 cannot couj<'Ctitre the au> 
Ihor. After this original symphony, 
tea was discussed, nud after tea, to 
my nmaxemont, more hot bi*ai]dy and 
water than I ever remember to liave 
seen circulated at the most couvi\ial 
party. Of course this effected a ra¬ 
dical change in the spirits and con¬ 
versation of the circle. It was again 
my, lot to be placed by the side ot the 
fascinating Selina, whose sentimental¬ 
ity gi'ftdually tiiaw^ away l>encutli 
the iuffuence of stingy sips, which she 
accepted with n delicate reluctance. 
This lime Dalglcisfa of Uaxmathrapple 
bad not the rcMiiotest chuiice. hPAl- 
4 X>hol got furious, sang Gaelic songs, 
and even deliveivd a sci-nion in genu¬ 
ine Krse, without inciiiring a rebuke; 
whilst, for my own ])art, 1 must needs 
confess that 1 waxcKl uinieccssarily 
Ipiorous, and the last thing I recollect 
was the pressure of Mr Sawley’s hand 
At the door, as he denomiuated me 
his dear boy, and ho)>cd 1 would soon 
come back and visit Airs Sawley and 
Selina. Tlic recollection of these 
passages next moniing was the surest 
antidote to my return. 

Three weeks had elapsed, and still 
the Glcnmutobkin Hallway shares were 
At a premium, though rather lower 
than when wo sold. Our engineer, 
Watty Solder, returned from his ^t 
survey of the line, along with an as- 
siitant w'ho really scared to have 
someremotegUmmerin^of the sciwoe 
andpracticoofmensuration. Itseemedi 
from a verbal report, that the line was 
sctnally practicable .; and the eonrey 
woUtd nave been completed in a Toty 
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short time—“If/’ according to the 
account of Solder, there had been ae 
boos in the glen. But ever sin’ the 
distillery stoppit—and that was twa 
year la^ Martinmas—there wasna a 
hole whanr a Chiistlau could lay his 
head, muckle less get wUte sugar to 
his toddy, forbyc the cliauge-houseat 
the claclian; and the auld luckie that 
keepit it was sair forfoebteu wi’ the 
palsy, and maist in the dead-thraws. 
There was naebody else living within 
twal miles o’ the lino, barring a tacks¬ 
man, a lamiter, and a banldic.” 

We had some difBculty in prevent¬ 
ing Mr Solder from making this report 
o]>cn and patent to the public, which 
premature disclosure might have inter¬ 
fered materially with Ac preparation 
of our traffic tables, not to mention 
the marketable value of the shares. 
tVe therefore kept him steadily at 
work out of Glasgow, upon a very 
liberal allowance, to which, apparently, 
he did not object. 

** Duiishuuiier,” said Al^Corkiudale 
to me one day, “ I suspect that thms 
is something going on about our rail¬ 
way more than w'c are aware of. 
Have you oU^ened that the shares 
are prcteroaturally high just now?” 

“ So much the better. I-et’s sell.” 

I did so this morning—both yours 
and mine, at two pounds ten shillings 
premium.” 

“ The deuce you did I Then we’re 
out of the whole c<»ncem.” 

“Not quite. If my suspicions are 
correct, there’s a good deal more 
money yet to he got from the specu¬ 
lation. Somebody has been balling 
the stock without orders; and, as they 
can have no information whicli we are 
not ])erfectiy up to, depend upon it, it 
is done for a purpose. I su^ect Saw- 
ley and his friends. The>' have never 
been quite happy since the allocation; 
and I caught him yesterday pumping 
our broker in tliC back shop. We'U 
sec in a day or two. If they arc 
beginning a bearing operation, X know 
how to catcii them.” 

And, in effect, the bearing opera¬ 
tion commenced^ Kext day, boayy 
sales wore effected for dcliveiy iu 
three weeks; and the stock, as if 
water-logged, began to sink, 
same thing eontinned for the following 
two days, until the premium becante 
nearly nmniiud. Xn the mean time . 
Bob and I, In conjunction with two 
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leading capitalists wliom we let into 
the secret, bonght xip steadily every 
share that was offered; and at the end 
of a fortnight we found that wc had 
purchased rather more tlian double 
the amount of the whole original stock. 
Sawley and his disciples, who, os 
M^Corkiudale suspected, were at the 

Fnt. 

Glekmutchkzn Bau^ L.l paid,. 1| 

and Monday was the day of de> 
livery. 

I have no means of knowing in* 
what f^ramc of mind Mr Sawley spent 
the Sunday, or whether ho had re¬ 
course for 'mental consolatiou to I’c- 
dco; but on Monday morping he pre¬ 
sented himsdff at my door in full 
funeral costume, wltli about a quarter 
uf a mile of crape swathed round bis 
hat, black glove?, and a countenance 
infinitely more doleful than if he had 
been attending the Interment of his 
beloved wife. 

Walk in, Mr Sawley,” said I 
chocrfiiHy. “ What a long time it is 
Mucc I have had the pleasure of see¬ 
ing you—too loug indeed for brother 
directors. How arc Mrs Siiwley and 
Miss Selina—won’t you take a enp 
of coffee?” 

** Gross, sir, grass!” said Mr Saw- 
ley, with a sigh like the groan of a 
famace-beUow’s. We arc all flowers 
of the ovcu—weak, erring creatures, 
every one of us. Ah! MrDiinshiiuneri 
yon Imvo been a great stranger at 
Lykewake Terrace! ” 

“ Take a muflin, Mr Sawley. Any 
thing new' in the rjulway world?” 

“ Ah, ray dear sir—my good Mr 
Augustus Kcgiuald—1 wanted to have 
some acrious conversation with you 
on that very point I am afraid there 
is something fur wrong indeed in the 
present state of our stock.” 

“ Why, to be sure it is high; but 
that, you know, is a token of the 
pnUic confidence In the line. After 
all, the rise is nothing compared to 
of several English railways; and 
In^vidoally, 1 suppose, neither of us 
liave any reason to complain.” 

** r don’t like it,” said Saw'lc;^ 
fratehing me over the margin of hts 
coflhe-t^. I don’t like it. It sa- 
yoon too much of gambling for a man 
^ai^.habits. Selma, who is a Am- 
•Qria has serious qualms on tho 


bottom of the whole transaction, hav¬ 
ing beared to their ItearC's content, 
now came into the market to ]>iir> 
chase, in order to redeem their cn* 
^gements. The fullowiiig extract 
from the w'cekly share-lists tvill show 
the result of their emleavonrs to re- 
gaiu their lost position:— 

Mon. Tix'd. Wi'd. Tliuni. Frid. 8a< 

I I 7i i 1U5 I log I 17, 

** Thqn, why not get out of it ? 
I have no objection to run the rl.sh, 
ami, if 3 ' 0 ii like to transact witJi mo, 
I will j)uy j'ou ready money for evciy 
sltai*e you ha\e at Iho present inai'ket 
price.” 

Sawhy writhed uneasily in liis chair. 

“ Will you sell me five hiuidred, 
Mr .Sawley ? Say the word and it is a 
bargain.” 

“ A time bargain?*' quavered the 
coffln-makcr. 

“No. Money down, and scrip 
handed over.” 

“I—Fcan'r. The fact is, my dear 
young friend, 1 have sold all my stock 
already! ” 

“Then permit me to ask, Mr Saw- 
Icy, w hat possible olycctioii you can 
have to the present aspect of affairs ^ 
You do not siii;gly suppose that wc 
arc going to issue new shares and 
bring down the market, simply be¬ 
cause you have realized at a handsome 
premium ?” 

“ A handsome premiuu! O lAird!*’ 
moaned Sawley. 

Why, what did you get for 
them ?” 

“Tour, three, and two and a 
half.” 

“A very considerable profit in¬ 
deed,” said I; and you ought to be 
abundantly thankful. Wc ^tall talk 
this matter over at another time, Mr 
Sawley, but just now I must beg you 
to excuse me. 1 have a particular 
engagement this moraing with my 
broker—rather a heavy trausacUon 
to settle—and so 

no use beating about the 
bush any longer,” said Mr &wley in 
an excited tone, at the same time 
dashing down his crape-covered 
castor <m the floor. ** Did yon ever 
see a ruined man with a largo family? 
Look at me, Mr Dunsfaooner—I’m 
one, and vou’ve done it! ” 

**Mr Sawley 1 are yoa in your 
•eittee?” 
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*^Xhnt depends on circumstances. 
Ilavou’t you been buying stock 
lately V" 

“1 am glad to say I have—two 
thouBand GlcumutchkinSf I think, and 
tlijs is the day of delivery.” 

*MVcU, then—can’t you see how* 
the matter staudsV It was 1 who 
sold them !’* 

“Weill” 

“Mother of Moses, sir! don’t you 
sec 3’ni ruined V 

“ liy no means—but you must not 
swear. I pay over the money fur 
jour scrip, aud you*jKKkct a pre- 
Liinin. It seems to me a very simple 
transaction.*’ 

‘•Jhit 1 tell you I haven't got ti}e 
scrip! ” cried Sawlcy, gnashing his 
teeth, w'hilst (he cold bends of per* 
hpirntion gatlicred largely on his 
brow. 

“ That is verj' ‘unfortunate I Have 
you lost it ? *’ 

“No!—the devil tempted me, and 
I ovcnfold 1 ” 

There was a very long pause, du¬ 
ring which 1 assumed an jispect of 
serioiH and digniiicd rebuke. 

“ Is it ]>osMbleV” said 1 in a low 
tone, after tlio inaniuT of Kean’s 
ofliiidcd fathers. “ What! you, Mr 
8awley — tlm stoker's friend — the 
enemy of gambling—the father of 
Selina—contiesccud to so ctjuivocal a 
transaction? You amaze me I JUut 
I never was the man to press heavily 
•on a frioiul”—hereSawley brightened 
«p—“ your secret U safe with me, 
and it sliall be your own fault if it 
reaches the cars of the Ses.sion. l*ay 
me over the difference at the present 
market price, and I release you of 
yonr obligation.” 

“ Then I’m in the Gazette, that’s 
nil,” said Sawicy doggedly, “ and a 
wife and nine i^autiful babes upon 
the parish ! I had hoped other things 
from yon, Mr Dunshuunor—1 thouglit 
you and Selina”— 

“ Nonsense, man! Nobody goes 
into the Gazette just now—it will be 
time enough when the general crash 
comes. Out with your diecqoo-book, 
and wTito me an order for foor-and- 
tweuty thousand. Confound frac- 
! in these days ono can afford to 
^9il)eral.” 

I haven’t got it,” said Sawley. 
“ You have no idea how bad onr 
trade baa been of late, for nobody 


seems to think of dying. 1 have not 
sold a gross of cottins this fortnight. 
But rU tell you what—1*11 give you 
five tliousatid down in cash, aud tcu 
thousand in shares—further 1 can’t 
go.” 

“ Now, Mr Sawley,’* said I, “ I 
may be blamed by worldly-minded 
persons for w'hat I am goii:g to do; 
but I am a man of principle, and feel 
deeply for the situation of your ami¬ 
able wife aud family. I bear no 
malice, though it is quite clear that 
you intended to make me the sufferer. 
Tay' me tlllccn thousand over the 
counter, and wc cry quits for ever.” 

“ Won't you take Cainlachic Cc- 
meteiy' shares V They are sure to go 
up.” 

“ No.” 

“ U'uclve hundred Cowcaddens’ 
Water, with an issue of new stock 
next week?” • 

“ Not if they disseminated the 
Ganges.” 

“ A thousand Ramsborn Gas—four 
per cent guaranteed until the act?” 

“ Not if they promised twenty, 
and molted down the sun in their 
retort !*’ 

“ Blawwcary Iron? Best spec, 
going.” 

“ No, I tell you once for all. If 
you don’t like my offer—and it is an 
uncommonly liberal one—say so, and 
ril expose you this afternoon upon 
’Change.” 

“ IVell, then—there’s a checquc- 
Biit may the”- 

“ Stoi», sir! Any such profane ex¬ 
pressions, and I shall insist upon the 
original bargain. So, then — now 
we’ro quits. 1 w'ish you a very good- 
moriiing, Mr Sawley, and better luck 
ticxt time. Pray remember me to 
your amiable family.” 

The door had hardly dosed upon 
the discomfited coffin-maker, and I 
vrsA still iu the preliminary stc)^ of 
an extempore pas setd^ intend^ as 
the ont^f ard demonstration of exceed¬ 
ing inward joy, when Bob M‘Coikm- 
dale entered. 1 told him the result 
of the morning’s conference. 

You bavo let him off too easily,” 
said the Political KoonomistH “ Had 
I been bis creditor, I certainly should 
have sacked the shares into the bar- 
^n. There is nothing like rigid 
dealing between man and man.” 

1 am contented with moderate 
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pro€tB)” said I; ^besides, tiie image 
of Selina ovcrc|m6 mo. Hoir goes it 
with Dobson ana GtabiHe 

^ Jbbson has paid, and Grabbio 
oompoanded. Heckles—ma; ho die 
an evil death!—has repudiated, be¬ 
come a liune dod^ and waddled; but 
no dotlbt bis estate will pay a divi- 
deod.” 

So, then, we are dear of the whole 
Glenmntchkin business, and at a hand¬ 
some profit** 

** A fair interest for the outlay of 
capital—nothing more. Hot I’m not 
ijuito done with the concern yot*' 
How so ? not another boariog 
operation ? ” 

** No; that cock would hardly fight 
lint you forget that I am secretary' to 
the company, and have a small ac* 
account against them for seniccs 
oli^uly rendered. 1 must do what 1 
can to cany the bill through ]*arlia- 
ment; and, as you have now sold 
your whole shares, I advise you to 
' resign from the direction, go down 
straight to Glenmutchkin, and qualify 
yourself for a witness. Wo shall give 
you five guineas a-day, and pay all 
your expenses.” 

** Not 8 bad notion. But what has 
become of M^Closkio, and the other 
fcUow with the jaw-bi^aking name V’ 

“ Vich-IiKlmhh ? I have looked 
after tbeir interests, as in duty bound, 
sold tbeir shares at a large, premium, 
and dispatched them to their native 
biUs on annuities.” 

And Sir I'olloxfen ? ** 

Died yesterday of spontaneous 
omnbnstion.” 

As the company seemed breaking 
np, I thought I Goold not do better 
than take M^Corkind^c's bint, and 
accordingiy betook myself to Glcu- 
mutebkin, along with tlie Captain of 

Alcohol, and wo quartered onrsclves 
upon the Factor for Glentumblcra. 
We found Watty Solder very shakey, 
and hia assistant also lapsing into 
baldts of painful inebriety. We saw 
litUq ol them except of an evening, 
loBW ^t and fished the wb<fie day, 

* and made ouraelvee remarkably com- 
fbrtable. By siagular good-lack, the 
plans aad sections were lodged in 
time, and the Board of Trade very 


handsomely reported in our favonr, 
with a recommendation of what they 
were pleased to caU theGlenmutch- 
kin system,” and a hope that it might 
generally be carried out. 'What this 
system was, 1 never clearly under¬ 
stood ; but, of coarse, none of ns bad 
any objections. This c^umstonce 
gave au additional impetus to the 
shares, and they once moift went up. 
I WAS, however, too cautious to plunge 
a second time into Charybdis, tmt 
M^Corkindale did, and again emerged 
with plander. 

When the time came for the parlia¬ 
mentary contest, we all emigrated to 
London. 1 still recollect, with iirely 
satisfaction, the many pleasant days 
wc spent in the metmpolis at tbo 
company’s expense. There were Just 
a neat fifty of us, and wo occupied 
the whole of au hotel, Tlie discus¬ 
sion ]|g^ore the committee was long 
and i^midflhle. >Ve were opposed 
by fonr other companies who patron¬ 
ised lines, of which the nearest was 
at least a hundred miles distant from 
Glenmutcltkin; but as they founded 
tht'ir opposition upon dissent from 

tlie G lenmokdikin system” generally, 
the committee allowed them to ha 
heard. fought for three weeks 

a most desperate battle, and might 
in the end have been victorious, had 
not our last antagonist, at the very 
close of his case, poljitetl ont no less 
than seventy-three fatal errors in tho 
parliamentary plan deposited by tho* 
unfurtniiate Solder. Why this was 
not done earlier, I never exactly un¬ 
derstood : it may be, that oar oppo¬ 
nents, with gentlemanly oonatdera- 
tion, were nnwilltug to curtail oar so¬ 
journ in Lfondoii—and their own. The 
drama was now finally closed, and 
after all preliminaiy mtpenses were 
paid, sixpence |)6r share was returned 
to the holders upon surrender their 
scrip. 

Such is an acenrate itistoiy of the 
Origin, Rise,' Progress, and FaU of tiie 
Direct Glcnmutt^kin Railway. It 
contains a deep moral, if any body haa 
sense enough to see it ] R aoC, *1 have 
8 new project in my for next 
Sion, of which timely shall 
gives. 
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THR SCIENCE OF I.ANGUAGES. 


The past history of Mr Morgan 
Kavana^ is probably as iittlc known 
to our readers as It is to onrsclves. 
But bis future destiny is not equally 
obflcure. Wo have it, on bis own 
authority, that he has made a dis- 
corery of unparalleled merit and mag< 
nitude, as simple as it is surfHising, 
and caicniated, in an equal degree, 
to beneftt mankiaKl,. and immortalize 
its antbor. He has discovered the 
science of languages—a science in 
which the wisest hitherto have been 
smatterers, hut in which the most 
shallow may henceforward be pro¬ 
found. In the prophetic spirit of 
consciotrs genius, Horace, Grid, and 
other great men, have boasted of 
the ix“r|)ctuify of fame achieved by 
their efforts; and Kavanagli, appa¬ 
rently under a .similar inspirat!''n> in¬ 
dulges the pleasing unticipatiou, that 
ho hii4 completed a niouiiinent more 
lAfttiug than hras«—of whicli mateAil, 
it m.ay be idworved, he doe> not ap¬ 
pear to have a deficient supply. lie 
confesses, that on so trite u ■sabjoct, 
the presumption is against him of so 
great an achievement; but be sticks 
to iiis point, and is sure that helms 
attained an mulylng name by his iu- 
estimablc diaclosurcs:— 

A discovery equalling in magnitude 
the one to which I iay claim, niuAt ap> 
pear to all, befuro examining its accoiu- 
panying proofs, ju.st about as probable 
as t\)o discovery, in the neighbourhood 
of the British Channel, of some rich 
and extendve island that had escaped 
till now the mariner's notiec. Then 
am I cither egregiously in error, or, 
through my humble means, one of the 
greatest and most important discoveries 
on record has been made.'* 

The altemative hero allowed ns is 
iiresistlbU ^—either onr author is egre- 
gionsly in error, or he baa made a 
giwt discovery. Who dm doubt it? 
wc feel at once driven to the wall 
by the home of so dexterous a dilem¬ 
ma; and unable ns wo are, iu the 
kindness of onr hearts, to adopt the 
more nnctvfl snppositlon, we sne- 
CQ|^b, without a struggle, to the only 


choice left us, and concede to such a 
disputant all that he can demand. 

Mr Kavanagfa is determined that 
the importance of bis discovery shall 
lose nothing from his reluctance to 
pnt it in the strongest light:— 

** If, from having taken a view of iho 
huDuip mind different from any other 
hitherto taken, and from having founded 
g rational principle, in conformity with 
this view, i can offer such a definition 
of words os may boar the strictest in¬ 
vestigation, and which all may under¬ 
stand; and if a child, by adhering to 
this principle, may be alile to accoimt 
for words with all their changes and 
variations, and show them such as they 
must have been, not only ages before 
the Bible and the Iliad had l>een written, 
but even as they were at their very 
birth: then it will, I dare hope, be ad¬ 
mitted, that I siiall not only have sur¬ 
mounted innumerable difficulties, but 
have discovered the real science of lan¬ 
guages. Yet all this, and a great deal 
mure, may be done by the application 
of the principle by which I am guided.’* 
Again he says:— 

“ I am sorry that the resolution I have 
formed, of frankly speaking my mind 
througliont this work, obliges me to 
expre.cs myself as 1 do here and else¬ 
where with such an apparent want of 
modesty ; bat were I to adopt, with re¬ 
gard to this discovery, and the know¬ 
ledge w‘e hare hitherto bad of the^ 
science of grammar, what is understood 
by a more becoming and humble tone, 
I sliouid, by doing so, lose in truth 
what 1 might gain by affected modesty, 
since 1 should not only be speaking 
falsely, but be leading the reader into 
error by concealing from him my real 
opimuD, which I should by no means 
do. And if while it bo allowed, as I 
am sure it luubt, that though I do well 
to speak as 1 think, it bo observed that 
this is not a reason why I should think 
ns I do—that' is, so presumptuously— 
I beg to reply, that if 1 had never 
thought fOf this discovery bad never 
been attempted, and much less made; 
for notwithstanding nhat the world 
may say about the xnddesty of certain 
great men, I do in my heart beHeve 
that smell modesty has been ever affect* 
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€4# tliat it U wlioll> impossible tbst 
mor great may be undertaken or 
acmejr^ but where there is at bottom 
great preaamptloo, winch ia, after ulb 
nothing more than a consciousness of 
one*8 own strength.** 

Ihis ia all right, nnd no apology 
WM necessary. Why shonlU a man 
l)e modest, who, in the six tlioosandth 
year of the creation, h.is found ont; 
for the first time, the science o4 lan> 
guages? Though entirely devoid of 
originality ourselves, >vc can sympa¬ 
thize with the proud exultation of 
those who have produced a now and 
“ glorious birth.'* From tlio cnekliug 
of the hen nix ii siic lias i;iid an egg, 
to the iv^tiKct of Archimedes when he 
discovered hydrostatics, we see the 
histinctive impulse under which those 
who have brouglit to light a great re¬ 
sult, are constrained to {uoi'laini it 
aloud; and wc should be thankful 
when the mighty inventor can refrain 
from rushing out, in native nudity, 
into the public way. • 

The discoverer of the science of 
languages, however, does not come 
forth upon us, like Arcltimedes, in a 
state of dishabille. Attired in the 
same fashionable garb, rejoicing in 
^Itc same paiK'r and ty[K!, and issuing 
from the shelves of tljc same re>peet- 
able publishers, I^lr Kavanagir.s two 
goodly octa^os may fitly range, as far 
ns exterior is coucemed, with the 
collected productions of Jeflivy .and 
Macaulay, who will no doubt fi*el 
honoured by such good company, 
'i'iic fiy-lcaf at the beginning of the 
work, w’ams all pirates and ponehers 
“ that It is private property, protected 
by tholate0op5Tight Actand a foot¬ 
note seems to inform ns that a French 
edition is simuKancously to appear in 
Paris. Who could doubt that such 
mighty notes of preparation wore to 
usher in some magnvm opwt^ worthy 
of the expectations thus excited? 

Mr Knvanagh appears to us to 
bavo lived for some time in France, 
and if so, he has not lived there in 
vain. He has acquired the knack of 
framing a bill of faro, that would do 
honour to the reigning prince of res- 
taurateors, whoever he may be, and 
woM create an appetite under the 
ribs ^ death. Take the following 
axeeipU from the contenu:— 

^ What the author should do before 


attempting to prove the discovery of tlic 
ttcionce of languages. This hs does, 
and a great deal more.*' 

“ View of the human mind. That 
taken by eminent philosophers inquired 
into, and found to be erroneous. The 
autlior's view of it.’* 

** Proof that there ore no such words 
as substantives or nouns.*’ 

I*ronouns. supposed like noons, but 
erroneously, to represent substances. 
They never represent nouns, os they 
liiive been supposed 4o do. Proof that 
they never stand for substances, nor can 
be, any mon* than nouns, the subject ot 
proposit ions. Their real nature shown, 
and ditlietiUies and locutions connected 
with them acconiited for. The original 
form of oh me ! uad ak me 

Thus far the author pretends to ha> e 
shown that there is but one part of 
&j»eerli." • 

“ The author's account of the »erlj. 
Why it cannot be cnm|iarcil like the 
adjective. The ^erb i.s an udjeetivo or 
name iu the fourth degree. It do<*s not 
r(i|»n*sent an action. To and no. Shown 
how it doe.s not repre.<«ent an action, and 
how* grammariatH ha\o been led to 
suppose that it does.” 

Ilow men expressed them.selvos in 
the luginnlng of-the world, when (hey 
had occasion to make use of the \erb 
TO nr..’* 

” The nature of n past partieipie in 
Knglish and French. This knowledge 
of a past {larticiple in French leads to n 
priM'iouH discovery.’* 

” Ilow to find the etj*mologT of wordti. 
]n.slances gi\en : the meaning of Jriend, 
mind, bfind, &t., shown.” 

” The origin of the tqnnination uh 
dlncovered. The etymology of the 
U'ords, Ireltind, SeotJand, ’DHtlin, wttli 
many other etymologies.” 

** The feminine and plural of mon, 
i*m, ton, explained. tp$, and $ 09 , 

not plural numbers. iVblre and votru 
do not come from the l.atin words Ros¬ 
ter and vefier. JSo language derived 
from another.” 

** The first names man ever had for 
his own tStelliog, with several other 
etymologies, such as barrack, good hg, 
}>roj)e.rty, coin, copper, matftrs, career, 
out-eott, cauTM, quoit, cat, quiet, ditcut, 
ApoHc,trmiquU, keel, enUte, &o. ** 

. ** The delicate noaniog of certida 
words.” 

The extraordinary wisdom displayed 
in the formation of words: different adu 
counts of the words man, toomon, Adam, 
Ac. The meanings of animart,animal, 
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mtimrifion, bepet, amo, Vmus, thamt, 

Jiontf, Sic.” 

** 'J'lii' ctymolojfv of fijuat, cower, 
jiquare, four, y ar, folr, fain , «^c.” 

“ Iti tlic at’coujit givt*n of’ tlio letters 
of the iireek alphub<'t are ti» ho fouiul 
tlte h'tUrs of all lan»;oa;fos. 
To what this hnowhMljje may Jea<l. 
SJiownlmwtlje twoiity-fourlclUrs roaUo 
l)Ut one. Ti»e (lot over the i. A straight 
line, a rii'cfe, A:e.” 

*' 'J’In* iuy in hemy aceoutj(t-il for. 
Cleaning »>f (jiy, u'iy, nn»j, &c.; «»f hat, 
oHfter, Siv .; of einht, oHo, kv ; of niV/A, 
inay, nipht, &e. I'ijt* litn*al mt*a!iiug 
of negatives antf atlinnati^e^. What 
niau's (ir^l <iaths \>'*re." 

" Jiiy, onee a name fi'r tijc 

“ Ifow all nnmhers make but one. 
No siK'h thing a'' u |*!ural number. 
l'.\aminatii'n <»f tfie ten I, 'J, 3, 

\i’. li.o'li of ile-Mj means 

('onelmling ob.sc rvalit)ns nsiuneil. 
'file (litVn nil V (*f b''lii'\ing in ihi.s ilKeo- 
\ej*y. 'flip great wi-ilem it contains. 
'Tile language MIJ'J>os"<l tt* be sje'keii in 
liea\ 

•’ 'fhe ailvanfages to he <lt rived from 
tbU dis<'(>very. H«'V\ Mathem.itii'iun-, 
'fin ologians. tiraminnnan'-. lie\ic*»- 
gr.inliers, I^ogiidin-*, and l‘l»dos(i|»hers, 

are bUclv !«) conridiT this disoo\<‘rv. 

• 

Other Works jirojiosoil.” 

*• 'file members of the pr<><s Ibiok- 
jnaking. The niaiiA important tlisco- 
I rie.s in this work he in the way of its 

imme#iute ^ticeess with such minds as 
faiinot reeei^e m-w ith'a«. The \ie\v 
which tin* man of indargeil ideas is 
hkel\ to t.ike of it. 'fhe autiior's pre¬ 
tensions J liA eontiilenec in tiie nltiinate 
.suecehs of this dkscoA erv." 

AVe ronfcs-4 vve fell our mouth wnter 
at the glimpses thus nlVordetl of the 
eomliig fetLst: and we are happy to 
acKnowletlgo that what we cNpectcil 
was I'uDy realizi'd. 

It nm5.t not be imagined that w-e 
aiv going fo furiii.'h, in tlie.se trivial 
pages, a full di^elo^iire of Mr Kavan- 
agifs tlNcovcry. There are .several 
rea.soiis for our not doing .«o. Tir.st, 
we could not, in rominou justice, 
think of spoiling the sale of Mr 
Kavanngh's hook. Secondly, wc arc 
not sanguine that, in the spare al¬ 
lowed u.s, wc could make the discovery’ 
understood by (^r readers. And 
thirdly, w’o are not sure that wc un- 
4 lcrstand it ourselves. But, as far as 
con«a’stcnt with these cou.«iderations, 
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wc shall ondojivour to give encli a 
view of it as may excite, without 
satiating, curiosity, and may give the 
means of conjecturing what the bojk 
itself must l>e, of which we arc en¬ 
abled to offer such spreiineiis. 

It is a common and allow'aWc arti¬ 
fice, in Iho^o attempting to lend us 
uj) the hill of science, to point to some 
attractive object that is to be reached 
at the summit. Mr KavanagJi em¬ 
ploys till.- expedient with gre.iteffect. 
llc .«how.-» u.«, near the out:<*t of our 
Journey, one astoni^liing result to 
which it is to conduct us, and which 
neces.'<arily iiiflann'.s our eagcrno&s to 
get over the ground :— 

“ 1‘liat the reader may have in ad¬ 
vance some notion of tliis m.atmcr of 
analysing word**, and diseoxering their 
hidtlm meaiiinir, I beg hero to give, 
fi>r tlic ]>resont, the contents of the 
anaiysis of the Kngb'-li ulphalut eo!ler~ 
tin-ly ponsidpred: that is, not as to 
wiiut each U'llm* means when read by 
itsoir, but as to what they ail tneau 
wliLMi read togellier in the following 
order 

A B C 1> r. F (MU f ir Jr K L M N O P 
R S T r or V» W' \ Y Z; 

of which the litoral ineaniug in modern 
JCni*'ii'.h is— Thif frrt ho4>k /.< h<al of the 
JfWii i {' opens the ami is poctf 

brn'diny timl ^n.rhvn. I shall show in 
the juojier ])laco how thi.*» meai'ing may 
be found in the above eharacfi,rs.” 

U’he stcjvs by whieli we are to 
reach a mighty .^em t like tlii->, arc 
given by unr author in great detail; 
fiH, as lie candidly ul)ser\e.s— 

*• Though iny discoveries arc mosllv 
about ;i> i>ideut as ativ thim; in 
I'uclid, still, as they are new to the 
world, ami require, previous to their 
lieing reeeived as truths, the disagree¬ 
able adiuisnioii that we ha\o been hi¬ 
therto in error; some art, besides down- 
right logical pciauasion. will be neccs- 
sarv towards bringing the miud fricnUlv 
to them.” 

Ulic first discovery Mr Kavaiiagh 
seems ti) have made is, tlint he knew 
nothing of grununar; and had he 
stopped hero, he would have been en¬ 
titled to no small praise for disconi- 
inent. But tliis was but a stepping- 
stone to greater things. 

Mr Kavanngh seems by and by to 
have found out that “ there are no such 

11 
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words as substantives or nouns; tliat 
is to say, words staudiug for sub¬ 
stances, or roprescnliup substances in 
any manner.’’ Ilo discovered that 
such worils, and indeed all ut>rd'‘, arc, 
whether it be true or not, somuls to 
our ears not altop'otiiev new. W’e 
had a notion tliat, at h^ast, the ti iiu 
nonHy «o/w, aud nmuru, meant |irt»- 
pcrly a itnrrn\ but of eour.-'V Mr Ivu- 
vann;;h imwt kn<*\v better. We uuisl 
decline, lJowc^^*^. to follow him 
throii;.di \iU oxjdanation on llii- foot- 
iii" of the real piv'sence. 

IJiit then e‘*nu‘s an anuouneeinenl 
of uudonbu'*! orL'Uialily, “that all 
’■u\ird' »'alled substaiuives are but 
nauie> in thvjt>ni'ih thimv nj' 
ri<oH: that is tu say, in a ilfjrree 
als've th»‘ one cosniiioiily i.dSed the 

supoiiathi-.” We duv't mn deuiu 
that Mr Kuvana;i]i U here rijriii; hut, 
for 'U.- ktf slow ])ev«e}>tiou like 
our<elv**5;, wc shnnld h.iNi* liked t«» 
ace a little more f»til\ e\[ilained what 
are the liivt.M’coud, and third d'-irrees 
of com]':u*i*<on ef the-e luinu •i. 
which sOV/f, 

&c., are tile fourtli dt'^rree'. Di'- 
CoveriTS «liouUI bear a litlle^\itli be- 
pinners; and we sup;:esl that, in a 
M‘COud edition, a full table should be 
given of what wo d‘->*ideraie 

The \Uvr finis taken of 
leads, it seenv. to re-idts, 

and, in ]Mrrienl‘ir. enabl'^s n-* i** ex¬ 
plain what Mr Kavanagh hail bei n 
pu7./ling hims'-lf abdut f\»r half hU 
lifetime—the meaninir of the (Apre'- 
sions. “1‘hw tbdm's bui*k,“ and 
“ this i- a ImjoIv of J(>hnV.“ \\'e li.ul 
alw'ays thought that the Itrsf of the-< * 
phrases was plain sailing, and that the 
second meant, this a b<M»k <‘f Juiin’< 
books—or, one of .ToUii*-« b(»oks,’' #.f 
h'hris Jtiftnniw lint tlu*se simple 
8upi>ositions cannot satisfy men of 
science, who rofpiirc a di^^covery to 
c.vpiain what f»ther men think they 
understand without one :— 

“ Wo can now account for what h;is 
hitherto puzzled alt gramnuirian.s, 
oomcly, the double pusso.>slv«'. This 
book of John's moans, this book of all 
John s; that is, this book forming a 
part of all John's, of all things belong- 
(ng to John.” 

** And how rich and full the meaning 
of tills new possessive ! What an image 
It brings before tbo mind, compared 


to the wTotchecl meaning our igtioranco 
of (his noble science has hitherto (aught 
U'' to olbwv it to have 1 ThK tiook is 
JoIui'k. means, we have been tohl, tins 
book is John's book. How* fri^olour., 
how- p(»or. conifiared to, ‘ tins bof»k is a 
part of all ihing.s eiTporeitl and ideal 
belonging t<i John.' How useless tliiK 
repetition of the same word book ! und 

how iue»«rri«et ! sine<* if John possessed 
«>nly one bei*K. .and that we subl. ‘ this 
book of Jiihu's better than id'"* ’ — 
were iniTOi'iliately stopt, as we eunnoi 
say, this bimk (d’ Jolm's bo*»k is better 
than mine. But now we kiuiw that this 
book of JidinV, ike . m«‘ans. * this book 
iv a part ttf iHI .lolm’s,’ &e.'* 

Our discttvcivr thireiifier ]jnH'eed«? 
to pji ihs,. ihe jicr'Oii.il tenoin.uioH!? 
of verf*'.. (»f w hii'h he m*, m- to give up 
idrifioM b'.glilv-ati-r.u tors to him- 
self, and which, we hope, will be 
i«liMlis 'o to in'. n-adsT-. It i- olui* 
ou-ly of oiienl.d origin, l»ei»g .uialo- 
goji- to tl,*'a-tronomii al lie er\ «»! the 
s-lejib.ini .tnd Tortoise, bv sshieh ihc 
ljjml(»'»' an s;iid ,o t h arly lo act oum 
lor ilie -Mpport <»f our l<Tr*>uiiil 

]>lanct. J.in tK''f./ot'i til,*if fin'ts,'* 
iVe., hji\s'been IbrtUi'd In eoinl'iiung 
tlie roi'i with the inlletiion.- of the 
auxiliary verb, fo hiv\ He gi^e.s a 
MTV disliin t talile by which 

“ We see that host has be<-n 

shortened to .he-..,.-'; /.>»'*■ U'fS, to b>jv» ; 

A {tlx to li'\-l fo^oi-.v/,- 

and A'l-,' Z.o.Av tt« fox-x'l.'t 'I’hc /e7 has 
born niniil«-d threiighiml ; as, lovt* 
lhaj-t; lose (haj-: love jhajtb: lovi* 
1 ha jd : lovi- [liii jds(.*’ 

'J'his is retinirkaldy Ingenkuis, and 
it inu-t be from a very unpiiih)- 
Miphical (uruesity that ignorant per¬ 
sons like ourselves are teinplial to 
jisk lunv Mr Kavanagh explains thn 
origin of the inlloctiuns /««•<, A/ivf, 
liitth, hads cVc. AVe liave been acen.s- 

tonied to rt'gani tlie.st‘ terminations, 
tbougb in a c(»nlract<'d form, as hav¬ 
ing the .'•anic origin as (lio>e <if other 
xcrb.s; .and wo doubt if it w’onld com¬ 
mand general acfjni(»scencc to say that 

hath *' was a compound of “ liavo 
hath." Hut these are probably fofdibh 
doiilils, only showing the ainali pro- 
grfis.s of our scicntitic ciilightonincnt; 
and we. feel assurt^ that they wouhl 
(Kicur to no one wlio was once fully 
imbued with Mr Kavanagh’s prin¬ 
ciples. 
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A theory b applied liy Mr 

K:i\anajfli Vritli cipial sucre.-^s to the 
Luliii syslom of eonjugiilion ; Imt we 
tliiiik if belter to refer our rt-ader.'^ to 
the l»*olv itself, lltmi weaken it.s ellect 
by any allemi>t at an nl>^tra(•t of it. 
M’e eannof, ln>wever, resist (ju^din;.' 
Air K.TvanaKir< aeeounl (d‘ the ;nU an- 
ta;:e> to viaeli Ids theories directly 
lend. 

“ Ami tlii> imjiiiry has b-d mo the 
ni(>st iiiip ’rlroit <>1 al) ia\ dist'oM'i ii>s ; 
siiH'e it Hot tally sliowod nic theuri;;i- 
tial *>(’ fho ondiii.iTs t»f tin* J^fin \ orb'!, 
i'lit ill^t* il'ttsf <>i ilio jiCM-ral (b't'h'nsions 
t)f Laiin n.iun>. adji'otivt-s, jiv.nmun-. 
ji-.s tifij'hk\.c..\\eli tlnii .s'Vt ral ra^ev. 

!'•. nurnhers.\e. Ami ihiskiMiw- 
Ivdae v^ill IK*I tuiis aji|»l\ It* thf 

but (-f fi-i.r-o t«» all the lan- 
' i.t the tvtirlil i'i..m iliis ! ha\f 
led te divoM r iho real na- 
lere ff a pr«nuvii. and lu>w ^\ onU hat e 
b ‘M v.u? • in til'* b. ff iiuie, 

a’.tl h.i'.' i’.oifas. tl tmni ;i 

•“/Mi!" It It* r, tir at t fi nm tv.n, tt* all 
vJrth lli«‘ylia\c .il piesint; i»\ ^^l^eh 
M ma\ •■«•*• tlw-st.Of i.f lari" iia'ie>. 

at tl’iTi-i** Mt pfiMoib t»f th-‘ %vt»rlib oven 
SI' til- \ riii:>l b/ne l»een aut- lii-fere 
ll’e b'uhlini; tif tin- timer ot‘ listiK'l; 
uldfh kiinnh'd^e vull. il is j.rc-un.ed. 
lhi'.*u niMTithyfht till the ancient hislt/n 
et the i.fnlik sim e men nin<t. in the 
<“.iiiiiM*'.}tj''n <if nertls. haie e\erni;iile 

aiinsien to thimrit already krumn, and 

s(M h as iiii"ht sent' lo e.Npluin tin- 

ivunU till \ math'. 'J'hus is it o\en in 

mir onn times, and thus has it eii r 

bet n. I uiteiid temards the eml of tins 

work to tri'e numerousinstaneesof how 

words Mrre at ihst tonma!. and the 

laii.ni' forms the\ boro at ditreront 

lem-s; so that no iloubt may lannaio on 

any n‘an‘s mind, either as to the truth 

of this, tin‘ im>ht important part of my 

distMiven. or as t*> the adiaiitairi's which 
« “ 

ma\, from our folbivvin";^ il up, arisi' 
Irom il/’ 

Tn pnr?niM?thb intcresfin" .subject, 
Afr Kav.'\n.a«rb shows the impm-tant 
part fn etymology played liy the I^aliii 
verb rs.tf. 

“ Nothing of this has, howerer, boon 
known. 'i'hc greatest loxioograjihers 
have not even suspected that 
was for mge-tm (feage-etro,) so short¬ 
sighted is man witliout the light of 
KoitMiec; then much loss did they sus. 
pect that for to be, and to go, thore was, 
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whilst languages wore yet in tk"ir in¬ 
fancy, but one word. The leaniod, 
from their not kn.ming tliat fogesfie is 
ior iiin>T have lost discovering 

tlie etymology of a vast number of 
words ill all languages. Thus, all the 
French words ending in /sj-c, as, carosso, 
fino‘:‘-'o, p.Tross**, &<•., have boon 

accouiucd for; ami, in like niumier, the 
etymology of all English n ords t iming 
In and f)C£s, as, Oiarc^x, liappineK,', iic., 
has het*n unknown. Ibit luns-tlie reader, 
us ho has ind jet soi ii h«>w we are to 
discoter in words their own delinitioiis, 
may say, that though fic can admit 
Curcfts and to be for care <ir earu.i 

fA<t!«tobo d**ai*,( aml^/?«e***., to be for 
(itre tin,) he enimot so readily 
allow y/'/i'f );.•>? ami to lie .'ic- 

eount*-d for at'teru 'iiuilar raann<*i. since 
muvt hi-m'<‘ become j—r-rsee, 
ami . which wordf 

;*'»r and Irijqilu bi v< ofTer no nesoiuig. 
Ibit a litil" farther on, he will know 
that /'•■»<’ here signUifs o/i tho f'.o^'ud: 
«>fi that jifi’iiip- hlerally in* .u;>. e., tic 
grt>U"‘l t'l be. that is, to be !\In" .!oun 
or doing nothing. He will aKo see, 
that the tirminul'on >e.j»x h.is m-t tlie 
ridi*‘nb.u«, meaning ii'signed it l>\ tbi* 
l■••lrn't!. raimdj. *• tb.c top or tlic foot 

of a Idll " il forui'i whu'h.' but tlial 
it bltrallj means tic t«w-»x/-v,) .'•• 

that h'lfiitiw Mil' tir>i f u-' PPe-h>iftf>y-, 
(lh<- being happj ,tin* thing hapj>\.. alter 
M iii**h. * '».««3 iM-eaiiie ei-nfraetf*! to u-PP. 

and s I fell hebiiui happj« m.iking /«zp- 

2>incni. 

" H«‘re. not to porplev the n-ader’s 
ami my own miml, hy llie eon»tdi'iing 
of to(* uiaiiv things at once, I am reallv 
obliged to tinn my Mewfrum tin. many 
iinjKirlani <li^eoverie^ that rush upon 
m*-,aU *‘nianiiting out of this little word 
be, or/;**, (no malt**r which we call it.) 
in order iiicrdy t*> show how >crbs in 
Latin bai e, from this single svord, 
formed their endings.” 

Hy and by it appc.ars that >f ■we 
are so much indebted to the Latin for 
their verb ease, the T.atin U no le«s 
indebted t<* ns for onr verb am. 

“ But I have not shown by what ar¬ 
tifice this past time of eo is 

formud. It in, w'e may see. coinp<»sod of 
Two words, ib and aw ,* yet the latter 
word am has. all the appearance of a 
present time or a future; as we may 
see it in enm, legaiw. uml audiaw. 
Then it is evidently to the word wo 
are indebted for this word ibam having 
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a past signification; and as there is «i7«Nt. It is easy to perceive (hat ts'ent 
now no such word, wo are led to is no other than vent, the French of 
believe that ib must be u contraction, wind, the t having been dropped. Thus 
and tills at once leads us upon V6*, v.x* discover the origin of the English 
wliich moans, then, or, at that time, word wnt: w(‘ see that it is the same 
Ilcuce, ibam is a contraction of t6t am, as t*ent or wind,'* 
there being only the letter i omitted. ** As the French word souvsHt means, 
Now, as on» is* evident!; a present time, n hen analysed, all the wind 
and the sumo am we have in English, it it would appear that men in the begin* 
means, ** I existence;" so that when ning of time received also the idea of 
«6» is added to it, both words mean, “ I frequency from the winds. But in a 
cxUtGnee then," or at tha». time j ’’ country rarely visited by them, this 
and it is in this manner that men, in ide.*), must have been Imrrowed from 
the beginning, made a past time. If some otlier iiutural ol>jeet. Thus the 

wo now turn to the past time of sum Eutin word for {jircpe) takes, when 

eruf, n-at. &c.) wo shall find that analysed, this form, is which litc- 
the same tnelhod lias been adhered to. rally means /■« the Here the word 

The am licrc is the am in ibam / and bees is represented by t/i-r, of which 

now we have to look to the word er by the meaning is bee, bee: but to avoid 
which it is preceded, in order to find the repetition of the second ftee, a pro- 
its post signification. This brings us noun, that is and which means lifb or 
to era, or as it is now written in l^atin, being, has been put in its place. When 
<m*o; which, Hko ibi, refers also to a it is remarked that this pronoun might 
past time, meaning that epoch. Then as well lie is or eras what it is, it will 
isro/H, which might as well bo w'ritten bo admitted that s^rpe might ns well bit 
twmm, is a coDtraction of foriram, thero written KiPj/t'H. I make this remark ti* 

being, as before, but a single letter show how slight the difference between 
omitted, (the a,) and the meaning is as a/irx, the Latin of bees, and nja' in is- 
before, “ 1 existence Men, or at (hat apt, which means also the been. Now 
epoch** the English nord becomes, when 

analysed, en.oi.-i7, of which the literal 

Certainly if over there was a man meaning \sthr sheep,fhe^v; the pronoun 
who “ cxlstouocd” at an eraorojKWii, it serving here as in the last inHtance 
or rather who was himself the era, Mr and for the same reason, ns a sul stitute 
Kavanagh may claim (lie distinction, for tiic second word ahwp; but this <v 

Wq wc infonnod by the printer might as well be es or ia. lu Latin the 
l!iat our space is nearly out, and wc word for sheep is or is, which must have 
must therefore draw to a dose. Wo first been is ov ; that is. thr sheep but 
cannot better fill up the limits allowed when the i$ fell behind, it became ovh, 
m, than by selecting a few cxanijiles it has no other meaning than thr 
of our author's successful treatment of {is-u-vie.). Thus we perceive 

etymology. It will be seen that in winds, bees, and ahaep, have, in 

the zoological department of this sub- three different countries, given birth to 
joct be is particularly happy. idea. 

"The third person plural, ^(o/en(, is Kavanagb adds in a foot-note 

« very curious word: it literally means ^ word shccp—- 

Ms great lives —and there is for this a 
▼ery wise roason. When this word first 
received tiiis name, persons were not 
referred to, but the winds of heaven; 
and hence the propriety of the name 
great Uvea or great beings / and also of 
making this name signify afterwards 
^sons or beings gone, Jnce nothing 
can, to all appearance, be more gone 
than the winds that have passed by. 
tHien oieni means the great Uvea, it is to 
be thus analysed: oi-iv-it; or thus, 

; or thus, iv^v-it. • But when 
considered as meaning but a single idea, 

■It may be in^fferently written went or 


.aiwi a«e-uay ;Tnaii8,iA<?/emow- 

bay, this animal being so called from it* 

crying %. Hence it would appear that 
the word sheep (ahe-hay) did not in the 
J^^nning apply equally to both genders, 
but that it WM only in the feminine. 

^VTienwerecolIcctthatthedaiidtheparo 

frequently confounded, it can be easily 
admitted that, with our great lore fw 
con^ction, sheep should be used instead 
of aheeh. An analysis of the French 
word for sheep (brm) confirms what 
I Uve hero stated with regard to (bis 
^mal s being called after its bleat. 
When analysed, it is is hre^bet of which 
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tho literal meaning is, the hray hay; 
that is, the cry hay or the breath hay^ 
for Iho word’ breath (bray the) is no 
other than the bray which became breath 
from the article the falling behind bray. 
And this ag^ain is confirmed by an ana¬ 
lysis of tho word ble f, which makes 
it-n^-U-ea, or it bay il 6. and mcan.s, 
the bay it ie; that is, it is the cry of 
the sheep.” 

MonHf** says Mr Kavanagh, 'Ms the 
original of motu(t.r iu English, of rnonetre 
in French, and uwnatrum in Latin. 
Then tlie literal meaning of these words 
is— nivn^ter, it ie to be a moxintuin ; est 
er literally means ' it is the thing,* 
and, of course, these two words first 
preceded mon, thus, e$t cr mon (it is the 
thing mountain.) Monsire is for mon 
estre, this eetre being tho iufinitiro 
and the same as fM re (it is (he thing.) 
Afoiistruin is more modern in Its form 
than either the English word monster, 
or the Fre nch word monstrej since it 
has iu its composition tho pronoun mil, 
besides uhat tbe«e two words have. 
Then the Latins had monstre or uioneter 
before they had n<orw(ritm; and they 
must have sahl i(»« mondre or ton 
monstrj' just as the French say now le 
monstre.'’ 

^ The word chien becomes when ana¬ 
lysed (and tho explanation of the alpha¬ 
bet will shew how* tltis hapiiens) ic iv 
ien j or, as ten can be reduced to ic, wc 
may say it is equal to ic iu ic. No mat¬ 
ter which of these two forms w’e adopt, 
the analysis of chien will be still tho 
same, since both are exprcsAive of 
haste. Ic iv ien moans the (hiny come 
or yOf or li/c life. Thus if we contract 
iv ien to one word, w’c have vien, so that 
ic vien will mean the come; and this 
word is w'o know expressive of haste, 
idnco venir, as we liave seen in the ac¬ 
count given of oientf means tho wind 
(tr ven). In like manner tc iv iv may 
mean the life life, which we know from 
tho repetition of life must imply quick¬ 
ness. And hence it is that tc tv become 
when contraoted, vice, that is, be alive. 
Now when wo contract tv ten to vien, if 
we give to ic its primitive meaning, 
which is that of here, we shall, by al¬ 
lowing that vien in the beginning went 
before ic, havo for the meamng of both 
words, come here (visn tc). Hence it 


is we still hear a dog called upon in 
English by Here ! here I and in French 
by tho word Id with tho dog’s name 
attached to it. The English word do^ 
is also, wlien analysed, expressive of 
haste, since it makes id eo ye or id-o-gor 
which implies tlvi thing go, or the go, 
go.** 

Wo conclude this brief, and,-we 
fear, imperfect notice of so great a 
work, by suggesting for the author’s 
consideration, w hether, in a rcvisal of 
bis views, he might not l)Cstow some 
attention on one or two other lan¬ 
guages than English and French. 
His attainments in these seem to be 
of a superior order, and he seems also 
to have nuule considerable progress 
in the Latin rudiments. Wc do 
not hold that Greek is essential, bat 
wc respectfully submit that the ac¬ 
quisition of Anglo-Saxon, and some 
other older dialects of Europe, with 
which EuglUh is generally supposed 
to have some connexion, might with 
advantage be attempted. Not that 
we imagine Mr Kavauagh*s views 
would then be changed or improved. 
The etymologist’s c^o, “ in a fine 
frenzy rolling,” may liave intuitive 
perceptions of results such as no 
course of study could attain. But still 
there is 4*1 vulgar prejudice to which 
we think it prudent to pay some defer¬ 
ence, and which recommends that, 
before writing on a subject, wc should 
know something about it. 

This, however, is a secondary mat¬ 
ter, witicli w'c merely' submit in pass¬ 
ing. As it is, Mr ICavauagh has- 
takeu his place as a philologist on 
an elevation w'hich only a few can 
hope to attain. He m.ay be said to 
have done for language in general 
what has hitherto only been .attempt¬ 
ed in the field of Celtic speculation \ 
bnt it is no light matter to have fol¬ 
lowed and outstripped In their 00111*80 
the illustrious mc^u who Imvc excelled 
in that more limited proviuco. Hence¬ 
forth the name of hlorgan Kavanagh 
will be entwined hi the same undying 
wreath with those of Lachlan Mac- 
lean and Sir William BetUam. 
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Scrambles in Monmout/tJtire. 


[Oct. 


scn^vikinLKS jn monmoutiishuie. 

A Sequel to IIoufiB*lluNTiKQ xk ^\aleb. 


As we sat in the state of miinl 
wbicU bas become characteristic of 
the gallant Widilriuffton—in the large 
room at the Angel inn at Aberga- 
renny, •wouUcring when our pilg^’image 
among the liotcls woulil come to an 
cud—a messenger of joyful tidings 
made his appearance in the person of 
our friendly landlord. Ifo hjul just 
rcnienibenMl that a house about tliree 
miles olT wa« occasionally let — ho 
thonghr it was uulet at that moment 
—it WH'- the larger portion of a fai’iu> 
house, originally occupied by the 
'squire, but now in the hands of .a 
most respectable farmer. W'e would 
hear no more; in leu mliiDtes from 
tl»i-< conimunicatiou we wore careering 
along in a ono-horsc ear to jndgp for 
onrselu'-^ — our hnagiiiations lilled 
with the same cclc-^tuil visions tliat 
We^t the slumbers of the lnai\ in the 
song— 

*' All night long of licavon I dream— 
liut that is fut pullets and clouted 
cream “— 

and bt‘foi*e we had cojijured up onc- 
half the delights of a residoiice in a 
real farm-hou<e, we turned in at su>n»e 
iron gates. <lrovc up a gravelled ave¬ 
nue, ami >to«Ml at the «loor of a very 
nice, con>fovi.il)le«l'joking liouse. that 
ill many mKertisements would pass 
Terv well for “ a quh*t and g»*ntle- 
inauh mansion, lit for a family ol the 
first distinction.*’ The rooms were of 
good size—a b<*a»tiful law ii before tlic 
door—a well-filled garden lichind— 
fields, hedges, trees uU round—and 
the river winding through brushwood 
a few hundred yards in front. It did 
not take long to settle about terms. 
We W'ere installed the very next day; 
and, after our ten days’ wanderings, it 
was no little satisfaction to find once 
more 

** All that the heart can dream of heaven 
—a home! " 

Tranks were uupacked, books laid on 
the table, and, in spite of the season of 
the year, a roaring fii*o went rushing up 
the chimney} and as wc looked round, 


after caudles were brought in, and the 
novel skies and unaccustomed cartli 
shut,out, we could hardly believe we 
had gone through such a sacces.sion of 
coaches and cam, boats, busses, and 
Hies—Yorks, Westonis, Beanforts, 
Angels, Sw ans, lions, and other beasts 
of hospitable inclinations—but that 
wc had long been completely settled 
in our pre^eut (piarters, while all 
these conveyances and hotels were, 
the phantasmuta of a dremlful dream. 

Even in the bi*st furiHsij(‘d houses, 
in Aladdin’s pal.tce itself, new-comers 
always discover some delicieucy ; and 
a few tilings n<‘rc wanting in tliis to 
complete ourfellcity;—but Fate, n liich 
had frowned from every sign-board 
oil us for a long time, was imw dc- 
iiTmiiieil to make up lor Inn* liad 
behaviour, and at tliat inoment put 
into our hands a catalogue of house¬ 
hold goods to be sold tlie very next 
d.iy. u few- miie.s oif, at Oaklleld 
Lodge. The. one-liorFc car was 
again ]nit in roipiisiiJun, and oiu* 
—tlic kiiKic.st of. wnm-’ii— 
acccmipanied u.s to the yule, and by 
nodding at intervals lo tin* iuu-ihmeer, 
procun d all tiie articles re*|Uii\d. 

A sale L .'ilwnys a melancholy 
event. A house lool;^ so mi-,iTi.b!e 
with all its e.upels and cliairs and 
tables piletl in iboless licaji.s'—th(‘ 
beds disiiiantleil—and the rooms tilled 
with a staring crowd, handling 
every tiling, and passing its vulgar 
jiulginent upon mrtani.« aiul drapery 
tliat the projirietor perhaps thought 
finer than those of a (ireciau .statue— 
on picr-gla&ses whicii liad rclietlcd 
sbajies of love or beauty—on tlie |>o- 
lioh of mahogany that had been .set iu 
a roar w ilh w it,—a low, mean, savage- 
hearted crowd, bent on making bar¬ 
gains, and curing nothing for the asso¬ 
ciations that niakccfimmoiifst farnitoro 
more valuable than cwlar and ebony. 
The auction on this occasion lusted 
nearly a w'cek ; and day after day the 
wliolc population of the neighbour¬ 
hood streamed to it like a fair. It 
was a handsome house, and the ar¬ 
rangement of the rooms spoke audibly 
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of taste and comfort. Selling the 
things that agreed together so well, 
to gu into separate situations—the 
libraiy table to one town—the library 
chairs to another—.seemed very like 
selling a family of .slaves to diilcrcnt 
masters: eo, after a cursory glance at 
the dwelling, we betook ouiselvcs in 
solitary ruminutiou to the banks of 
the river. And a quiet, steady, calm, 
rcs{)cctable kind of river tlic Usk is— 
not of the high aristocratic appear¬ 
ance of the Wye, with wild outbursts 
of youthful petulance .softened imme¬ 
diately into grace and elegance—but 
a seduto iiuUvirtnal, like a retired citi¬ 
zen, well to do in tlie world, jukI glad 
to Jog on a.s uniuterrupteilly us he 
can. The grounds of Oukfield slope 
down to the water—and bcautithl 
grotinds tla'y are—a line of rich mea- 
<low.>J, shadiul with .'»tately trees, and 
divided into iiuiuercuis portions by 
invisible wires, stretches for several 
miles along the bunU.^; and the abru)tt 
<'le\sitjon, bounding this levi-l .•<ueep 
of gra>s and stream, aiVords an admir¬ 
able .“iti* for two or three of tlic mo- 
dornte-dzed and tu^lelul nHIus that 
seem the cliaiacterUtics of this vici¬ 
nity. On pursuing our way through 
field and 5*11 touard.s the su>]»eiision 
bridge t>ver 1 he river, \\ e saw, emerging 
from a u ond, a tigure th.it Isaac 
ton would have adoiited immeiliately 
for lii.s .son and heir. lie u as a good- 
looking young man, but so piscato- 
rially iiabiliiiientcd that there wo.'* no 
making out liis order or degree from 
his cxti-rnal sophistications, lionnd 
bis hat were tw ined sp.are Hues; on Ids 
back, as l*.»ns*s quiver hung over his 
shoulder broad, was &u^l)(•uded a fifth- 
basket ; an iron blade of a foot or so 
in length f(»nned the ond of his rod; 
and, us if he hud been ufraid of the 
disciples of the gentle rkel>ecca, he 
bore an instrument something between 
a Highland claymore and a rca]ung- 
hook; and as wc looked on liLs accou¬ 
trements, w’c thought we would not 
be a trout in such a ueighbourhood on 
any consideration. Escape must bo 
impossible for every thing with fius, 
from n thirty-pound salmon to a min¬ 
now. As we got near him, bo handled 
bis rod with a skill and dexterity that 
left the yomig waterman far behind 
in the management of his oars; and, 
^er a whisk or too in the upper air, 


he depo.sited the hook and line, not 
on the ripple in the middle of the Usk, 
but on the bough of an clm-trcc. 

“ Here’s a mess!” he 82 ud, witlf a 
half-despairing, half-angry look at 
t!»e entanglement. He pulled, and it 
seemed finner at every tug. Wc ap- 
pruaclicd to render what aid wc could. 

Here's a mess! ” agahi he said. 

“ Tou can scarcely call It a kettle 
of fish,’’ wa.s our synipalhlzing reply; 
and by flic aid of crooked stteku to 
hold the bough with, and the uailike 
weapon, uhicii cut olT some of the 
branches, the hook was regained, the 
fiy found uninjured, and with mutual 
good uislies wc each took off hia 
several way. 

There seems a good deal of ama¬ 
teur llsiiiug la this countiy. In tho 
course of our walk to tlie bridge, we 
saw three or four indiNiduals hogging 
tlic water with givat energy, A\ho had 
evidently been fitted out in Houd 
Street, or who were perhaps taking 
out tiu* value of the dresses in which 
they had enacted piscatorsat the fancy 
ball; but their success, we are sorry to 
.vay, waft in no depeo proportioned to 
the coiupleteiiess of their ]ire]>:)ratioDB; 
and we ftU-poct tliat jM'ople with less 
adt'nimcnis. and a much more scanty 
npp«arntiis of flies and ll'^lobaskct.^, ara 
the real discoverers of the treasures 
o1 the dec]) in the .(thape of trout and 
sowin. This hitler fisli, the sewin, 
we may add in passing, js a Inxuiy 
of whicli tl)c Vsk ha.s great reason to 
bo.ast; for it is l>etter than any thing 
we remember of the salmon kind, ex¬ 
cept the inimitable grilses at Stirling. 

On returning from the sale, wiUi 
the caniage loaded witli onrpurchasea, 
we disposed our new acipusitions in 
the ditierent rooms, and laid ourselves 
out for a few weeks’ enjoyment of tho 
blest retii'cment—frieud to life's de¬ 
cline—which \ve had struggled so hard 
to gain, and which now looked so 
satisfying in every' point. 

There is nothing to be compared, 
for comfort and beauty, to a dairy- 
farm. Arable lands arc detestable; 
and the windows of the house gene¬ 
rally look into a horrible yard, w bero 
the present agonies of the nose aro 
made tolerable only by the hope of 
the rich crop to come. Here oof 
windows looked upon a sloping greeq. 
field, bounded from the road by a good 
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thick hedge, at the distance of seventy 
or eighty yards. Beyond the road 
sketched hno lusnriant meadows, 
each bordoi*cd with its fence of noble 
elms, down to the river; so that we 
had nothing to do hut cross the road, 
and wander among fields and hedge¬ 
rows, miles and miles, either east or 
always within hearing of the 
gentle voice of the Usk, and often in 
dght of the long, still reaches of the 
river, that looked like iH'autiful lakes, 
fringed to the water side with willows 
and flowering shrubs. Seventeen or 
eighteen cows were our fellow-lodgers 
at the farm; and no sight is more 
fascinating, especially if you are fond 
of warm milk, than the long majestic 
march, and musical Invocations, of the 
milky mothers, as they come home at 
evening from the pastures. Before 
three days were over, the names of 
all the cows were household words 
among the young ones; their very 
voices were (llstinguished ; and it was 
decided that the flower of the lioCk, 
as to beauty, was Glo'ster, though 
some of us stoutly maintained that 
the whiteness of llnndi^omc entitled 
her to the prize. Then there were 
about thirty sheep; but with them 
(in spite of fre^juent intercourse) we 
could only make out a general ac¬ 
quaintance—for we disbelief e altoge¬ 
ther in the possibility of distinguishing 
one of the /lock from the others. It 
must be the easiest thing in the world 
for a sheep to establish an alilti; and 
we are rather suii)riscd that the im¬ 
possibility of detection does not 
encourage some of the bolder of the 
woolly-sidod heroes to sonic desperate 
outrage. There could be no identify¬ 
ing the culprit. But we saw no 
instance of spirit among them, except 
a wicked attempt on the part of a 
young lamb to overthrow authorities 
and powers; and we arc sorry to say 
it was successful. Our friend the far¬ 
mer discovered the presence of some 
insocts in the wool, or rather in the 
body, of one of the yearlings. He 
proceeded, attended by ns all, to ex- 
tiipate this fatal enemy with his 
shears ; and, having seized the sofferer, 
pat its bead between bis knees, and 
proceeded to lay bare the hiding-place 
of the deTOoring grub. By some un- 
lacky chance, the lamb got its head 
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loose, pushed foiward with two or 
three tremendous jumps, and the oper¬ 
ator was thrown on his back, his feet 
in the air, and the shears held help¬ 
lessly up in his dlscoinlitcd hands. It 
created great coustomatlon among 
the spectators; and the two younger 
cliihlren, after looking on in speech¬ 
less amazement, thought, probably, 
that the assailant w*as a tiger in 
disguise, and sought safety Igiiomi- 
iiiously in flight. The patient — 
the lamb, we mean—was again sub¬ 
mitted to the shears, tho grub cx- 
tiipated, and the cure, we believe, 
cftected. The muscular powrr of a 
sheep is tremendous; and, if it were 
to get its head between tlic ankles of 
the brazen Aeliillo.s down would fall 
the glory of Hyde Bark, it is lucky 
they have not found out the secret of 
their strength, as they might take 
such a dangerous attitude as material¬ 
ly to raise the price of mutton—a 
consummatioii by no means to be 
wished. 

In addition to tljc cows and sheep, 
and inuiuncrabic niuliitudes of thick¬ 
ens and turkeys, the farm boastotl a 
goodly array of horses. 'I'hese would 
have made a poor figure at New¬ 
market, as they were wo kin to 
(lOdolphia or Eclipse—but in )>loiigli 
or harrow they looked re.-ipectJibic. 
There was an old mare, and her 
daughter, and her daughler's daugh¬ 
ter—(Iramiie, mid i*olly, and Ko.’^o 
by name. 'J'hcrc were al.^o another 
marc and her foal; but our aequaint- 
aiicc was confined to the three gener¬ 
ations—or rather to the two—for 
Grannie was old and sttqiid; and as 
the farmer sported a iixie old-fashioned 
Strong rough gig, w'c occasionally 
pressed Polly into the service, put 
two or three children on footbtools in 
the front, brandished a whip that had 
done duty at the plough, and trotted 
off with the easy dignity of four miles 
an hour, and lionized tho whole 
neighbourhood. Amidst bumps, and 
thumps, and bursts of laughter at the 
unwieldy tnm-out, the excurslou waa 
pleasanter than if made in a chariot 
and four. 

One day we started off to visit 
Hagland Castle; the distance was 
five or six miles, the day beautiful, 
the mare in splendid order, and tbs' 
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whip ornamented with a new lasli. 
Disregarding the whiiinyings and 
neighliigs with which the family re¬ 
ceived our steed as wo passed tlic 
field where they were all assembled 
to see as at the gate, from Cirannic 
down to the foal, w'c a]>p]ied the 
thong vigoronsly, and chirruped, and 
whistled, and cried “Goe!” and 
“Hither!” and got fairly into atrot; 
and an ea.«y thing it is to maintain 
the pace after you have once got into 
It—in fact, you find some difliculty 
in getting into a slower rate; and if 
by any chance we pulled up altogether 
to see a view, I’olly, who was no 
judge of the i>ictures«iue, was very 
apt to turn round and run away 
home —if the word “ run away” can 
be applied to a very determined 
walk, with no regard whatever to 
t)it and rein. A struggle of this 
sort w as very apt to occur at Llan- 
saintfrned L<Klge, meaning, we are 
told, in the original, the Church 
of St Jiridgcl—and a pretty church 
it is. It is in a ])ark of moderate 
size, crowning a gentle elevation; a 
carriage-dri>e leads to it, niceh' gra- 
\clletl, for it is the approach to 1-lan- 
sainifracd IIouso. I he diiireli, when 
we saw it, wa^ all festooned over the 
porch and a portion of the w alls, witli 
iKinoysiu kle in full show; roses and 
other How ers were ]>Ianted all round, 
and a fine solid stone cross threw’ its 
beaiitifnl shadow over the graves. 
The church is very small and veiy’ 
old, and owes a ]>art of its good con¬ 
dition to the good fortune of having 
hud tlic late IMshop of Llandaff for a 
paiistiloncr. Sotncs years ago he 
occupied Llansaintfraed House, and 
rescued the parish from the disgrace 
of a ruinous and neglected church. 
It is only to be wisljcd that every 
parish had its manor occupied so 
well—for a district with churches so 
shamefully fallen into disrepair we 
never saw. In all the churchyards, 
for instauce, the piety of our fore¬ 
fathers liad raised a cross ; and it 
surely does not argue a man to be a 
Puseyite, if he thinks highly of such 
an emblem in such a place; and in 
every Instance, except this one of 
Dansaintfraed, the hand of the spoiler 
hath been upon it. The cross, in 
every instauce, is broken, and only a 
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portion of the broken pillar remain¬ 
ing. If the arclideacoD disapproves 
of the cross, let it be removed a||^ 
gethcr; but if not, let It be repairoB,. 
and not left to affront the parishioners 
with tlic daily spectacle of the rate¬ 
payers’ meanness and the clergyman’s 
neglect. So, having managed to get 
Polly’s head round again—for sho 
had availed herself of our pause to 
wliife>k homeward—we proceed on our 
way to Itagland. Welsh jweeisians, 
we perceive, call it Khaglan—and 
probably attach a nobler tneaniDg to 
the name than can be forced out of 
the Saxon Rag and Land; but as 
novelists and liLstoiians have agreed 
in calling it Ragland, w’c shall keep 
to the old spelling in spite of sennachie 
and banl. A short way beyond Llan- 
saintfracd is the haiKUomo gate and 
beautiful park of Clytha; the gat& 
surmounted by a magnificent and 
highly ornamented Gothic arch, and 
the iiiansion-hou.«c pure Grerinn—an 
aliegoiy, ]>erhnps, of the gradual civi¬ 
lization of mankind, or the process 
by which chivalrous knights are 
turned into CbvUtian gentlemen. The 
Ijouse is modern, and even the arch 
without mncli pretension to antiquity; 
but the family stretching far back into 
the gloom of ages, and lineal .inces- 
tors of the antodlluvbin i)atnarchR. 
Since the Deluge, however, they have 
restricted themselves to this part of 
Monmouthshire; and judging from the 
number of Joneses—which is the 
great name in the neighbourhood— 
there seems no great chance of the 
genealogical tree being hi want of 
branches. There is nothing so strange 
in a new vicinity’ as the diflereut 
weight attached to family names. 
Wo have known districts where the 
word Smith itself, even without the 
fictitious dignity of y in the middle 
and e at the end, was pronounced 
with gi’cat veneration. Jones—else- 
w'here sacred to the comic muse—is 
of as potent syllabic—unluckily it has 
only one—along the banks of the 
Hsk, as Scott or Douglas on the Nith 
and Yarrow. And such is the cficct 
of territorial or moral association, that 
we shall willingly withdraw an objec¬ 
tion wo made to a lino in the tragedy 

of our late friend J-S-, where 

some one, speaking of the patriot 
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Pjm—to ojQ and cai- tbc most pith- with the royal portChlUs on the sign¬ 
less and contcinpiiblc ofcoguomcua— post, and the name of the Ikaiitort 


8 ||^, 

"There is a sound-of thunder in the 
name.*’ 

■VVo have no doubt there was a very 
distinct peal of heaven's dread urUl- 
iery in tho ear of that hitter-hearted 
^undhead every time lie heard the 
magic woid—^I*yui. 

The family highest in mere atitiqui- 
^ in Moumoutlishirey >\c arc told, re¬ 
joices in the curious-looking name of 
rrogers. From thorn are descended the 
noble Itoauforts, and even thedonoses 
of Clytlia. For huudrods of years, the 
Progerscs had kept going down-hill; 
estate after estate hud diauppeared; 
farm after funu took to Jliglit; till, 
tliirty or forty years ago, the blood 
of the Progersos tlowed iu the >eins 
of a poor gontlcmnu iili about two 
hundred a-year, a ho«»o iu very bail 
repair, and family pride that M*eined 
to dourisii in imiporiion as mery 
tlilug else decayed. Sonic tourist, in 
the course of his reseavclu's, eiie»nm- 
tered this Monmouthslkire Muriii!) sit¬ 
ting among the ruins of ins former 
State. The tourist was of a genealogi¬ 
cal turn of mind, and the Desdu-liudo 
poured forth liis hoarded boiisls in 
his .sympatliiziiig ear. “Out of this 
house.’’ he saui. pointing mechnnieally 
to the tottering walls of his family 
mansion, but nietaplioricaliy alluding 
to the JIoiuo of Progers, “camellie 
Joneses of Clytlia and Llanerth—out 
of this house Ciune the noble Somer¬ 
sets, now Dukes of lieaufori; ' and 
80 he went on, relating all the groat 
and powerful names that had (mud 
their origin to ids house. The tourist 
seems also to have liad some know¬ 
ledge of arcdiitecture, tor hi» answer 
to tbc catalogue was—“ Well, bu', it's 
my advice to you to come out of this 
house yourself as quickly as you can, 
or it will be down ui>on you some of 
these days to a certainty.’* 

On passing Clytlia, wo enter into a 
territory which might more justly bo 
called Somersetshire tlian the county 
tho other side of tbc channel. Th(i 
Pokes of Beaufort seem paramount 
whererer you go; and in every town, 
and even in all the villages, there is 
■ore to be ft house of entertainment 


Arms. The domains of tho family 
must be Kirger than half a dozen 
foreign principalities; and, from all 
we beard, the conduct of the present 
noble Somerset is worthy of lus liigh 
position—liberal, kind-hearted, raag- 
uiliceut. One thing very pleasant to 
sec was the little garden-ground taken 
from tho road, and attached to nico 
clean cottages, almost all tliu way. 
Little portions, about thirty fe»‘t in 
depth, and considerable length, formed 
the w ealth and oruameut of tlic way- 
side dwellings. They were all well 
filled with apple and othejfruit-trees, 
and stocked with u.^efiil \egetables. 
If this is the plan of enclosing com¬ 
mons, wc w’ish we were in Parliammt 
to give Jjonl \V()rKluy our aid ; for a 
few' jHTclies, well licdged and carefully 
ke]>t, are w'urtli all the rights of juis- 
turo, whether of cow's, gi*cse, or don¬ 
key'*, that CMT tho jKKir po-se^-scii. 
Inside of this fringe of ni.siie iudepen- 
deiuh‘8, snug farm-houses rose up in 
all directions; but, wiili a peiAerse- 
ness whieh scorns chanuteristic ot the 
whole county, umliiot liiuUed tofjirm- 
houses, or e\cn semi-genteel villas^ 
no sooner doei a inati tix on a nico 
sUiiatioD—a rising knoll benile a 
river—.a gentle slope—or bcauiiful 
level green—no sooner does he rear a 
modest, or jierhnps an oruimental, 
mauhioii on the site, tlian his next 
c.ire is to plant as tliick round it na 
liie trues will stand. Kim?, pojdars, 
oak.s, and larelies, in a few years 
bli>ek up the view; and arbutus, 
rododendrons, and enormous J’mlugal 
laurels, stand as an imp(>iiutrat)ln 
screen before every wiud(*w; so that 
a house, which by its archit(‘ctmo 
ought to be an oniamuut to the iicigh- 
bourhood, and should command noble 
hills and rich valleys, might as w ell be 
a wigwam in an Indian forest. Tliero 
seenw a greater tendency t.o riicuma- 
tisra than romance among tho inhabi¬ 
tants ; and, by tlio by, we oltservod 
on all the walla M^elah placards of 
Parr s pills. Hut in spite of the largo 
letters, and the populonsucM of tho 
towns and villages where they were 
posted up, we did not see ft singlo 
uidiviUual reading tlieannoutcomcnt^ 
Query, can tho Welsh peasantry roa4 
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Welsh? or is their book-learning 
limited to English, and their iiatire 
tongne loft to its oral freedom, un- 
tranirael^d witli A, 11, 0 7 In addi¬ 
tion to the asual feuec of impenetrable 
trees and shrubs, wc noticed one 
pretty little dwelling, newly built, a 
mile or two from the village of Kag- 
land, tastefully onminciued with an 
immense heap of compost, which 
nearly barricaded the drawing-room 
window. I'ho inhabitAiit must have 
been a prodigious agriculturist; and 
probably prefeiTeU the useful, but 
unromautic heap, to any other object 
ill tlio ^ iew. We gave it the name of 
Oiiano Hall. 

Hut when?, all this wliile, is l?ag- 
land (‘astle, and vhen will the old 
mare joggle to the end of our 

course’/ All eyes were kept in con¬ 
stant inoli(»utu( aU li a glimpse of the 
towers and pinnacles, of which we 
sure we were now within a mile. 
TrcM's, trees, and nothing but trees, 
Witli soni(‘linns a glimpse of blue liills 
far off, and wreaths of snioke fiSiia 
cottage-i or farms rising above the 
wildiTiiess of leaves. At last, on a 
little elevation on the left hand, ^^ing 
solemnly into the silent air, we caught 
siglit (»t the old ruin, wiili great pon¬ 
derous wulis, eoveied witlt ivy, and 
the sky seen throngli the open archo.s 
of its immense windows. A houutiihl 
ra:ws of building, with such rents and 
fi^.‘5ure> in it, that you womlvred whe- 
tljiT it was ever entire ; and the walls 
so thick and massive that vou won- 
derod again how it ('^ev fell into de¬ 
cay. ^Ve hobbled into the village, 
keeping the castl<‘ in view the whole 
time, go! good ([iiarters for the mare 
at the lirst liostel we eiic*)uiitercd, 
and pnicei'dod up a country lane to 
sjieiid nil hour or two among the niins. 
The entrance is very tnic, and might 
give rise to grand historic emotious 
in people fond of tlic feudal and sub¬ 
lime; but in onr instance such a train 
of Lhonght would havo been impossi¬ 
ble, for just inside of the majestic por¬ 
tal sat lin old harper thrumming awuy 
at the pathetic melody of Jenny Jones. 
He might as well have pla^d Jim 
Crow at once, for romance was put to 
flight, and we speedily got as far as 
wo could from the descendant of Xa- 
lessin. The Duke of Beaufort has 


fitted up the ruins in a way that w'ould 
have gratified the heait of Mrs Rad- 
cliflc. AVinding stairs lead, in |ho 
thickness of the walls, from tower to 
tower, and the dim corridors aud diz¬ 
zying baitizaus are made safe to tho 
most timid of Cockney s iiy stout wood¬ 
en banisters, that enable you to stand 
as securely on acriiinbllng battiemeut 
as on the top of Salisbury plain. AVc 
saw the courts and quacbanglcs, ad¬ 
mired the splendid w indows, and only 
wondered at the lowness of tho ceil¬ 
ings of some of the principal rooms, 
as from floor to floor could uot have 
been more than seven feet and a half. 
There were fountain courts without a 
fountain; and clmpcl-yards with no 
chapel; whj' should w e speak of 
kitchens, conjuring u]) visions of I'oast- 
od oxen, and butteries suggestive of 
hogslicads of home-brewed alo, when 
fire-places are now choked up, and 
nothing is loft of the buttery but a 
pile of broken stones? At first, on 
going in, we dilated on the grand 
things wc should do iu the way of 

restoration if we were the lord of tho 
castle. First, W'c would fit it up cs.- 
actly as it was iu tho brave daya of 
old: we should have new' floors put 
in ihcaudieucc-cbamber; a roof on tho 
gi’eat dining-hall; a .stately dais at 
the npjKT end, and get it from tho 
hands of Tugin—the identical castle 
of the days of ElizubetJi. IbU, on 
closer inspection, w e came to the cou- 
clnsiou that the natural condition of 
such buildings is that of interesting 
remains. 'I'he rooms are low, the 
pa<s.agcs are dark, the l>ed-rooiiis dog- 
keunels, the stairs ladders, the court¬ 
yards damp, the windows all turned 
ihc wTong way, aud, iu short, tho 
si.xtccuth century mi excellent trim¬ 
mer of popes and conqueror of arma¬ 
das, but a very bad arehUect. 

In one of the court-yards was a 
flock of sheep nibbling at the grass 
that had been trodden by the great 
marquis, ns he walked dowm alter his 
noble defence, to deliver his sword to 
the Farliamentariau Fairfax. Hae 
Cattermole or Charles Landseer 
never tlioiight of the brave old cava¬ 
lier, at the age of eighty-five, sor- 
rcadering his ancestral home,-^sur¬ 
rounded by bis sorrowing garrison, 
and bearing himself with ^e true dig- 
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nity of a heroic noble? Let them 
think of this, and send ns a proof 
print. 

Leader of the sheep was the most 
beautiful ram that ever was seen 
since Aries was made a star. All 
our common-place muttons at homo 
sank into inslgnificuuco at once. The 
children patted it, and fed it, and 
kissed it,—and to all their endear- 
meuts it answered in tlie most be¬ 
witching manner. It followed them 
like a dog, and rubbed its head 
against them, and it was soon very 
c\ident that the greatest beauty of 
Kaglaud Castle, in certain eyes, was 
thickly eased in w'ool. The ancient 
gardener told us it had once taken 
such a fancy to one of the visitors, 
that it had followed her up a hundred 
and sixty steps to the very top of Hie 
signal tower,—and the old lady was so 
pleased with it, she wished to take it 
home with her, though she lived two 
or three hundred miles otf. And C(;r- 
tainly if ever a pet of such a size was 
ailowablo, it must have been the 
gentle creature before us. Hut nil 
Hiiiigs arc deceitful— geiitlc-louUiiig 
rams among the uuuiber.-~for on tlic 
discontinuance of our gifts, he waxed 
all of a sudden very wroth, and 
favoured the youngest of the party 
with a butt, that made her not know 
whether she was on her head or her 
heels—which is an extraordiuary 
specimen of ignorance, for she was 
exactly half-way between both. So, 
convertiug our' admiration of the 
golden llecce into a kick, w'c raised 
the astonished victim of liis anger, 
and after a delightful stroll got into 
our gig again, and in due time aiTived 
at our comfortable home. 

We have head of f>coplc being a 
month at Cairo, and never going to 
sec the Pyramids,—a circumstance 
which does not give a veiy lofty 
idea of their activity. We deter¬ 
mined to show those stay-at-homes a 
good example, and not remain a 
week in .Monmouthshire without 
visiting the Wye. Again the old gig 
was pat in requisition; but on this 
occasion we succeeded in borrowing a 
horse of a ncigbboming farmer, that 
trott^ men^y up and down hill at a 
reasonable pace; and away we started 
on one of the few worm days of this 
hyperborean summer, on our way to 


the town of Monmouth. Great is the 
enjoyment of passing through a beau¬ 
tiful country on a fine clear day Id 
June. There was no dust—^he sun 
was not too hot—the hedges were in 
full leaf, and no drawback to our 
felicity except a ]}rcternatural dread 
of stone heaps b> the roadside, 
on the part of our steed, which 
ki'iu us oil the alert to try and pull 
ill the proper direction the moment he 
HhieU to the side. All other objects 
in nature or art it passed with the 
equanimity of a sage ; tilted waggons 
with the wind flap)>ing their canvass 
coverings with a sound and motion 
that would justily a little tremor in 
the heart of Bucephalus — stage- 
coaclie.s lontlcd with men and lug¬ 
gage, rUAhing down-hill at iiftecii 
miles an hour, and api>arenHy deter¬ 
mined to force their way over our 
very heads. Agaiii'^t all these it 
show'cd the must uuliinchingcourage; 
but if it came to a heap of stones, 
large or small, broken or entire, It lust 
its presence of mind in a moment, 
and w'uuld have jumped for s.ifety 
into (he ditch at the other side of the 
road, if not restrained by a pull at the 
rein, and a good cut of the wldp 
scieutificully ujiplied. Evcmi the mile¬ 
stone was uu object of great alarm; 
and as there were twelve <»f them ou 
tlic way, and the cowardly e.re»iture 
never by any cliauce uiisaod seeing 
them, Iiowever deep they were sunk 
ill hedges, or buried in grassy banks, 
we never reijuircd to distinguish the 
ligures on the stono.s, but calculated the 
progre.s3 w e made by the number of 
starts and struggles. After a dozen 
of these debates, which created great 
auiusemcut among tlic juveniles of Hie 
party, we arrived at the clean delight¬ 
ful tow'n of Monnioutii—and here let 
us make amends for the disparaging 
mention of this place in our former 
narrative of House-Hunting in Wales. 
The weather ou that occasion was very 
bad, and the inn we lunched at a very 
poor and uncomfortable one. Wboii 
a person's principal acquaintance with 
a town consists in his experience of Its 
wet streets and tough beef-steaks, it 
is no wonder that hia impressions are 
not of the most agreeable kind. On 
the present occasion we drove to the 
Bcaufoit Arms, and, in imitation of 
the Marquis of Exeter, ** wo pulled 
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at the bell with a lordly air.” The 
hostler and his enrates rushed zeal¬ 
ously from the further end of the yard, 
and received tis with astonishing com¬ 
mand of face—not a grin was visible, 
oven the waiters stood with decorons 
solemnity, while child after child was 
lifted doVn, and all out of one gig. 
They inther looked on with the pleas- 
ihI expre.ssion we have seen on the 
countenances of a rural audience when 
Mr IngiU)y,orotherJngghT, j)roduced, 
out of .^tnne nnaccoiintably ])roIific 
hat, a stowing-pan, a salt-eellar, a 
conjde of eggs, a brood of cliicken«, 
an<l finally the maternal hen. We 
ordered a cold dinner to be put into 
basket^, with a ninderate accompani¬ 
ment of bottles and glasses—enquired 
if a bo.at was to he had to take us up the 
Wye- were recomineiulod to a certain 
barge-master of the name of Williams; 
and. in .a very short .«pace of time, were 
safely .“towed in a beautiful clipper, 
thirty feet long, with only nine inches 
draught of water, vitli a gorgeous 
morning over our heads, luxurions 
cushions on the seats, a tug, in the 
shape of a most strong, active fellow, 
pulling us by the towing-path, and, 
seated at the helm, the most civil, the 
ino.“t polite, the mo-t communicative, 
and the most talkative man that it 
ever was our fortune to nieid. He 
nnittMl in !ii.s own person a vast mul¬ 
tiplicity of trades and ofliccs. lie 
was innkeeper, boat-builder, boat- 
owiKT, pilot, turner, llristol-trador, 
wood-merchant, coracle-maker, fish¬ 
erman, historian, and, above all, a 
warrior of the most tremendous cour¬ 
age. In all of those capacitie.s he 
had no rival; and as it was his own 
boat, his native town, his own river, 
and wc were merely his passengers, 
bo Imd it all his own way. He stoo<l 
up in the excitement of his di.^conrse, 
and talked without a moment’s iutcr- 
mb*sion—sometimes to ns—sometimes 
to a little boy he had brought on 
board to look after the baskets— 
sometimes to the man on the towing- 
path—and sontptinics to himself; but 
nt all times there fell thick and fast 
about onr ears the words of Thomas 
■Williams; and of all his words, Hio- 
mas Williams was tho hero. As 
people get used to tho noise of a 
w aterfall, at last we stood the perpe¬ 
tual sound without any Inconvenience, 


and CMried on quiet conversation, or 
sank into silent admiration, as we 
floated past the b(dd cliffs, or soft- 
wooded shores, of tlic sylvan M’ye. 

For the first mile or two from 
Monmouth, the liennit of tho woods 
is nothing to boast of. The banks 
arc low ; the water sluggish ; and the 
scenery common-place. The beauties 
begin at a bend of the river, where 
MrBlakemore has built a large and 
comfortabic-lookinghousc. Onaiiigh, • 
conical hill above the mansion, there 
stands a lofty gazebo of open iron¬ 
work, commanding*a view of wc don’t 
remember how many counties; but 
before onr ckrrvne had got half-way 
into an acconnt of each of them, with 
tlielr capital towns, the names of the 
pre.«!eut mayors, and the noble fami¬ 
lies he had supplied with ciickct-bats, 
w'c hiid passed far away among the 
noble .-scenery of the oak district; and 
onr friend launched into a description 
of oak plantsLtionK in general—the 
value of oaks per acre—the sum paid 
to Lord George for his estate, which 
was bought by government fourteen 
year.-^ ag(», the lust time the duke was 
in power— 

“ What duke?” 

An unlucky que.«tion, for it led into 
a disquisition on all duke.s ancient 
and modem, and an encomium on the 
late Duke of lienufort, as the best 
.«oldi(‘r that Knglnud had ever pro¬ 
duced. “He wa.s a tnie soldier’s 
friend, and flogged every soul that 
c.mio on parnde-gmund with a dirty 
shirt. I don’t think there was ever 
seen siu-ii a militia regiment—there 
w’as a sight more dogging in it than 
the reg'lar.s—so it was (piitc a comfort 
to some fellers that didn’t like it, to 
go Into the line. 1 w’as in it myself: 
but 1 liked (he duke, though he wonld 
have dogged me as soon as look at 
me. And such dinners he gave ns 
when our time was over—it w'as 
dreadful—six of our corporals died of 
drinking in one month. He w'as cer¬ 
tainly tho greatest officer evcrJsce. 

I was threatened myself with a thing 
they call delirium tremens^ for he dined 
us in tents for a fortnight at a time. 
It’s a pity tho French never landed; 

wo would have licked them like sacks. 

I bates a Frenchman, and hope to 
have a ding at ’em yet.” 

In the mean time wc had glided 
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further and further into the leafy re¬ 
cesses of the river. Sucti banks ore 
nowhere else to be scon—liijjh per¬ 
pendicular cliftSf broken oft'in ail man¬ 
ner of fantastic shapes; soinctiincs a 
great rock standing up bare, einootb, 
aud majestic, like a vast tower of 
some gigantic cathedral: somotimes a 
solitary column, higher and more 
massive than any of an atvlutocts 
designing, with its capital ornamented 
* with self-sown shrubs, aud its base 
washed by the rippling water. Each 
of these called forth an aii(*ftloto from 
onr gnide, j»]u‘lo^]»hor, and friend— 
one was “ the scene of the great fight 
Iwtwccn Cliavactertt.s and tlie Eomaus. 
5'ho Jioiiians licked 'em; for them 
Welsli was never no great shakes. 
I could lick any three ancient llrituns 
[ ever saw myself—and they knows 
it. And, as to (;haracteru.s, he could 
be no great general, or he never would 
have fought on that side of tlio wator. 
llo should have come acro.-JS to tlu* 
other side, and he would have licked 
them Komans to a certainty.** 

Wc thought it was a pity Jlr tVil- 
liams, who, in spite of his conleuipt 
for the ancient Itritons, was as true a 
Welshman as ever ate his leek, liad 
not been of the council of war of (’a- 
ractacus—for it fms the scene of his 
great struggle wc were parsing. The 
ground still bears the name of Slaugh¬ 
ter Picld, aud was a lit altar on wliicli 
to offer the last victims to national 
freedom. The scenery all round it 
is of the noblest character—rock and 
wood, and the mountain chain that 
they hoped had shut out the invader. 
The river bends round it. and enables 
you to keep for a long time in view 
the plain whore the battle was fought, 
and the rude remains of what Is con¬ 
sidered to have been the Homan en¬ 
campment. After an hour or two 
delightfully spent in gliding under 
enormous cliffs, and winding among 
woods of all hues and sizes, hanging 
over the precipice, and w’aving their 
branches almost down to the water’s 
edge, we arrived at our point of dcs- 
tiuation, a high rock called Simon’s 
’fait, which our agreeable companion 
described os the finest thing in the 
worid. On bringing to at the landing- 
place, we found we had nearly a mile 
to walk up a steep road, newly escarp- 
^ on the side of the kill; and setting 
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ourselves manfully to the effort, wo 
began our march—Williams insisted 
on being the useful member of the 
parly, lie oQered, iu the plenitude 
of his strength, to carry the shawls, 
to carry a couple of children, to carry 
ourselves; he thougiit nothing of 
weights; l»c wus used to Ijai*d labour; 
he rather liked some difficult thing to 
do; and liuaJIy, nearly broke down 
under the burden of one of the pro¬ 
vision baskets; stopping every now 
and then to rest, and evidently «iver- 
tasked.' The day was very hot—the 
soil w.as a re I ironstoiK*—there was 
no shelter from the ]K*rx'ading sun— 
and the a*icent wus ou :ui invliiuitiou 
of at least one foot in six ; at last, 
however, urged on by a desire to en¬ 
joy the ]>rosp**ct—and the Imu h- and 
nl<o w'ith a iiiaiii'ious intention, <har> 
od by the w hole party, to u alk t»ur 
eompunkm death, we .sunuounted 
all difticnitie.s. wound round a rocky 
cminonce at tlie toj>, and suddenly 
found ourselves on a beautifully wt)Od- 
cd i)latforin, six or sev<'u hmidred 
feet above tlie river, niul iu the en¬ 
joyment of the most surprising view 
we ever saw. The river‘NN'ye takes 
a sharp turn round the foot nf this 
enormous projection, nut only \\ iiidiug 
round the extremity. )»iit actually 
flowing down on one siili* exactly ns 
it ilowed up on. the otlier, leaving 
SiniunV Yatt as a sort of v\edgc in¬ 
serted in itS(oitr?e, aud t»rese,nts the 
extraordinary effect of the same river 
at thesaraemoment running both noith 
aiidsouth. 'rite summit ofShnou’sYatt 
is Hot above fifty feet wide, and the 
descent on one side i.s pcrjtendicular, 
showing the river directly under your 
feet, and on the other Is nearly preci¬ 
pitous, leavingonly room, iH'tw'ccn its 
base and tlic river, for a most ]>ictu- 
resqnc assemblage of cottagi^s (called 
the New-Weir village. Directly in 
front is the rich level champaign, con¬ 
taining the tow n of Tlo.ss at a consi¬ 
derable distance, Goodrich Priory, 
and many other residences, from the 
feudal Castle to the undated Grange. 
On the horizon-line 3 'ou recognise Lctl- 
biiry, the Malvern hills, and the whole 
outline of thoBlack mountains. On the 
right,where the river careers along in 
its backward course, yon see the inter- 
minablc foliage of the forest of Dean, 
and the rich valleys of Glo'storshlro. 
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A very liandsomo house, nbout a luilo 
do^n the river, attracted our atten¬ 
tion. “ It’s a regular good billet,'* said 
Mr Williams, lircakiiig off from some 
otlier piece of information with which 
he was regaling the idle wind, for 
by this time we had acquired a power 
of not hearing a word he said ; “ and 
it’s a great shame, the gent as owns it 
never lives in it. lie is a very great 
man in foreign parts; and the Tope is 
his nnelo. So,-in course, lie always 
lives in France to l»c near li^is great 
relations.” No cross-exainiuatiou 
could shake his statement of this 
geiicalogicul curiosity ; so we looked 
with increased intere.st on the maii.sion 
of the l*ope’s nephew, whoso principal 
merit hy the by, in Mr Williants's 
eyes, was, that he had once fiiniished 
Itiiu with a (‘oracle. After gratifying 
our eyes for a long lime witii tlie sur- 
])rising ])rospcct, we found a nice 
shady s})ot in a plantation at a little 
distance ; sprt'ad shawls and cloaks 
upon the gra^s, and were soon engaged 
in the mysteries of erdd meat, hard- 
boiled eggs, an excellent salad, and 
, Guinne}*s’s ])orl<*r—not to mention a 
iM'autiful go(»selH*iTy tart, and sj)ark- 
ling ginger-beer. Some feasts have 
iK'cn mon* splendid, and some perhaps 
more seasoned ^\ith clo<piencc and 
•wisd(»m—but, as the Vicar of Wake¬ 
field says of tlic united party of the 
rrimro>es and the Flamboronghs, 
“ If there wa.? not mueh wit among 
the company, there was a great deal 
of langlUer, and that did just as well." 
So we laughed a good hour among 
the shady walks at Simon’s Yatt— 
managed for five whole minutes to 
stop our companion’s conversation, 
by filling his mouth witli beef and 
porter, distnbuted the fragments 
among a hnngiy and admiring popu¬ 
lation of young coal-heavers who 
looked on—like a group starting out 
of Murillo's pictun's—and wuth empty 
baskets and jojmus hearts, set off on 
our homeward way. Wo glided at 
our own sweet will do^Ti the river, 
exchanged the bark for onr plethoric 
gig, and in duo course of time, a^r 
twelve starts at the twelve milestones, 
arrived in safety at our homo. 

By this time there were no symp¬ 
toms left of deficient health and 
Btrcngth—the invalid would have 
done for an honorary member of the 
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club of fat people recorded in the 
i>p^ator-y and we looked with dis¬ 
dain on the U'-vel territory on the 
banks of the Usk, and longed for hills 
to climb, and walls to get over, and 
rocks to overcome, like knights-errant 
iu search of adventures. No walk 
was too great for us. We thought of 
challenging Captain Barclay to a 
match against time, or of travelling 
through England as tlie Pedestrian 
Wou(Jers. Walker, the twopenny 
postman, wonld have had no chance 
against us. So, merely hy way of 
practice, we started off one day, with 
straw-hats and short summer frocks, 
and cvciy other accompaniment of a 
pi'ofcssocl pedestrian’s turn-out, and 
away we went on a pilgi*imagc to the 
cluirchyard of J..lanvair Kilgidcn. 
Through rich fields of grass wc saun¬ 
tered—over stiles we leapt—through 
Ijodgcs VC dashed—and occasionuily 
became inosaic enough to walk on 
for half a iniU*. or bo in a country 
lane, but generally wc preferred tres- 
])assing through a coni-field, and 
losing t)ur ^vay in searching for a 
short cut acr(»ss a i*lantntion; and at 
last, after many hairbreadth ’.scapes 
—after being terrified by the bellow¬ 
ing of a bull, which turned out to bo 
a soutimcntal cow giving vent to her 
agitated feelings in wl^t somebody 
calls a “ gentle voice and lotv”—after 
nearly losing half the party by the 
faithlessness of a plank that crossed 
a ditch that swarmed with an iu- 
niimeruble multitude of tadpoles— 
after surpassing these, and many 
other peiUs, we at last got into the 
quiet road that leads from Penty 
Goitre bridge down to the church of 
Llanvair—a large, solemn-looking 
churchyard, ornamented with a goodly 
array oYspIcndid yew-trees, and boast- 
mg, at .some former period, a majestic 
Stone cross, now of course defaced, 
and the very square it stood upon 
moss-grown and in ruins. The church 
itself Is a plain quiet structure, but 
the sylvan beauty and peaceful seclu¬ 
sion of the situation cannot be sur¬ 
passed. We measured the great yews, 
and several of them were twenty-four 
or twenty-five feet in circnmferenco 
at four feet from the ground. There 
were some graves enclosed in railings, 
and Burrouiided by evergreens and 
rose-trees; and the sentiment of the 
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place was not destroyed by a few 
nibbling sheep that crop))ed the short 
nraas on the graves where the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet slept. Can 
4he sepulchral muses have found their 
way to 80 remote a district as this ? 
Have “afflictions sore” and “vain 
physicians” obtained a sculptor among 
the headstones of this ont-of-tlio-way 
place? We made a survey of the 
inscriptionSf as a very sure guide to 
4hc state of education .mionglhe p«‘ii- 
•sautry, and are compelled to confess 
that the schoolmaster had decidedly 
gone abroad. JCven inoiiuracnta of 
some pretension to grai'dem% with 
fuIl-chcekcd cherubs on the sides, and 
solid stones on the top, oflert'd no 
better specimens of spelling and com¬ 
position tiian this:— 

** Laden with age mv voars thov flew— 
The Lord is holy, just, ami trew.” 

And on the slab, over a child of 
-three years old, the follow iug pithy 
observation:— 

If life and care could death pervent. 
My days would nut i>u soon been 
spent.** 

The sculptor, in many itHtancos, 
(being tired j>robal)ly of chi«(‘lllng the 
same words over and over,) had at¬ 
tempted an imjirovemcnt by altering 
the arrangement of the lines,—an 
'Ingenious device on his jiart, and a 
pleasing puzzle to the spectator:— 

“ A tender husband and a father 
dear, a faithful friend lies 
baried hoar, he was true and 
Just in all his ways, he do 
deserve this worthey pr^se.** 

To the memory of Margaret, wife 
of John Ilali, nppcnrcMl some lines of 
a superior kind, with which we never 
met elsewhere;— 

** You soe around me richer neighbour.s 
lie 

As deep and still in this cold ground 
- as I; 

From case and plenty they were called 

away— 

Could I in lingering .sirkness wish to 
• stay ? 

When fiuth supports the body worn 
with pain, 

To live is notUng but to die is gain.” 

, Bot as If to show that the muse had 
inade a very flying visit to the hamlet, 


and liad left the mason, on tho next 
occasion, to Iiis own unassisted genius, 
the epitaph on two other members of 
the same family runs thus:— 

When in the world wo did rGm.%in, 
Our latter days >\'as grief and pain, 
Hut (iod above ho thought it best 
To take we to a place of rest.” 

What can it bo th.at induces people, 
who were probably ns unpoetioal as 
Audrey in their llvps, to >vis!i the 
urnauicnt of vcisc upon* their tomb¬ 
stones? Thu elTect must ho almost 
ludicrous upon those who were 
acquainted with the living individual, 
to iicar “ the i«mg i\‘M)unding march 
and energy' divine” of heroics and 
Alexandrine.H proceeding from him, 
now he is dead. Thilosophy put by 
the epitaph-writer in the inoutbs of a 
eliaw-bacon—moral reflections on tin* 
loveliness of virtue iu the mouth of a 
]>oor-law over-eiT— ami noble incite¬ 
ments to follow a good example in 
the month of the bully or drnnkunf of 
the palish, mu.st be far from u.‘?cful to 
the surviving generation. We tbere- 
f<nc liigbly approve of the remarks 
of H sententious gioitlemuii in this* 
churchyard, who .«eeins to lay no 
great claim to extraordinary merit 
himself, but htvour.s his co-parlsb- 
ioners with very useful advice:— 

** Farewell, vain world, Tveseen enough 
of thee. 

And now am careless what thou 
say’ht of me,—- 

Thv .smiles I court not, nor Uiv frowns 
1 fear; 

My careit arc past; my head lius quiet 
here— 

What fuultH thou see’st in me take 
care to shim— 

Look well ut homo; enough there s to 
be dune.” 

By the time, we had transferred 
thc^e and other inscriptions to our 
note-book, the party were refreshed 
and ready for the homeward w'alk. 
\Vc got over tiic same stiles and 
underwent the same dangers as be¬ 
fore, and happily completed onr voy¬ 
age of discovery to tho beautiful 
churchyard of Llanvair. 

Day after day saw us all busy in 
fen'cting out flue views or old manor- 
houses—the little SkirridoTold Llan- 
gattock. Sometimes wc crossed the 
river and wandered through the dell- 
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cions liiucs of I.lanover, or imsstid and a skittle-ground being cstaWisbcd 
through Llauellcn on our way fb the iu the inaiu aisle—desolation, neglect, 
Ulorenge. Asourcourageand strength ^iid dirtiness all aroimd,) we formed 
oxpjindod, we tried bolder flights— “10 very high estimate of the taste or 

spent a day among the smoke and feeling of Mr Waller {?avage Laudor. 
thunder of the Nantiglo ironworks— If he had no higher object thau 
witii ]>roe(ission.s of ihonsands of men merely to keep up the beauty of the 
hurrying oft' amidst music, and shouts building, you might expect that be 
of the most tremiuidtiits loiulness, to would have guarded it from the de- 
a dinner at their dub. Great, hard- gradation of beer, tobacco, and 
featured, savage-lCMjking fellows (hey llritish spirifs. A man of a poetical 
were, though in their holiday attire, iniiiU would have taken care to pre- 
arid accompuiiied by one or two of vent such miserable associations as 
{liellaileyfauuly—the real iron kings are supplied by a tap and skittle- 
of the neighbourhood ; and a sight of ground a person of loftier and 
tiieir grim features and brawny arms juirer sentiments wonhl have shown 
ga^ e us a moiv! vivid respect tor the more reverence for the tjenius /«ci, and 

courage of Sir Thomas IMiilips, who %sould have remembered that the 
tlrove them back from the sack and walls were once vocal with Christian 
massacre of Xewj>ort; and also a j>rayer-!, .and that what in other in- 
<'learer hlea <»f the almost JnslHiabh* st?ulcc^ wouhl be oulv negligence, U 
lumliJiood ol the worshipful MUier )iroran:itum here. But probably tho 
l-Vost, iu Tliinkiiig that with ten or innkeeper pa\s his rent regularly, 
twelve thousand .souU, made ol tiro, and we hope will be made the inter- 
aud ehihlreu oi tin* iiiine, hr could Jocutor iu an imagiuarv conversa- 
up'*et Old liughiml, and be hiins^-lfthc lion with the last abl>ot of Llantony. 
legitliuafe sucecs'-or ol King (h)al. 'riu* object wo had in coming into 

Another day we sjient anumg (he Wides wa< uow entirely gained ; and 
ruins of I^lautony Abl»ey, one tU the ten week< most happv wander* 

tinest remaiii.-x of CCS le.'iasticul aivhi- ing- o>er hill and dale, and con- 
tecture in the kingdom. . 'riu* )iei>on stantly breathing the clear fresh air 
wluMJWHs the ground and Hit* ruins, of Momuouthsliire, we packed up bag 
i'' a poet, a |•hiiosopher, a scholar, so and baggage, atid returned to out 
at least lie wishes to l»‘ thought; but home with a stuck of health laM iu 
fji»m the condition of the abbey, (a for winter use, which will kei?p us 
Muall pot.hoii«!f protruding its vulgar ci)tist.intly in mind of the benefits we 
sign from om* of the nobli* eutrauees, derived from change of scene. 
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KSAroLrE4{r sketches. 
Gii<i»KK OF THE V1LL4 Reals. ' 


This garden—^whicb, during the win¬ 
ter months, is-the lounge of tlu‘ Eng¬ 
lish idler at Nantes, nud then looks as 
Roweriess and dingy as Kensingfou in 
an east wind—assumes n very dHiVrcul 
appearance in spring. On the 7th of 
May, we, who had juissetl the u inter 
at Rome, were al once struck with 
the brilliancy of unusual blossoms, 
and tlie number of distinguished 
regotablc forefguers who lUti’il their 
h.catts out of partenTs, of the very cx- 
istome of which in u inter one is 
scar«*}y ronscious. The funual line 
of elii't fh‘X that lot>ks towards the 
sea, Itad changed its dusky hue for a 
■warmer tint; statues that had been 
doing sentinel all the winter wiiboul 
relief, now scorn to bend delighted 
over fragr.ant flowcr-lM tls, .and eiiji»y 
the spring. Two high stirubs in 
(Metresifffias) hoist fromoppo- 
site beds, tho one its le/fite, the other 
its rtd banner. Two of the the 

Speciom and ParavwMjna^ or bread- 
tree plant, were raising their light 
gpiry trunks out of a corheiUe taller 
than a Utc-guardsman. They wojit 
no hothouse in Naples :—would you 
shade your face from the .sun,* an 
elsewhere exotic, the Brizilinn Cam- 
arotfa at your feet, fiirni.'.hes you 
with a srretn. Tho ir/utr Jior/ts of the 
Acacia veriiciUata are ]U‘Ci»ing out 
from the ranks of those small iri- 
antpiinr /«iw.«,>vhieh are so singulnrl}* 
attacho<!, without stalks, by one of 
these angles to tlic stem. Amidi^t 


these pleasant perfumea camphor 
would be uuwelcome, but there is the 
hwnl that yields it. i'cnncl lias hei'o 
become a tree, in whicbi Itko the 
mM>ta/'c/ofthc(4ospels, tho fowls of tho^ 
air may lodge; wc are dwarfs beside 
it! Three kinds of tlio soft, slimy, 
Mallow of the Marsh are here so 
uuu'li WOODY and so tail, that w’c 
must pick their ilowers on tiptoe, 
'j'iic Jiatfv.imi dlslt of the sky-blue 
Nunn urhurm contrasts witli the iSe- 
tula glowing deeply in tho 

flower-bed of many lighter-coloured 
peluls; the sweet-scented African 
fiiitn-f grows against the long-leafcd 
li.ibYloniaii willow, which fftuurtutts 
droupiiigly over your head, as if it 
were “by the jcuta^ of Jiahi/hm.'* 
The fountains, wiili tiudr/'j/ ro/l/ihius 
trllics, add to thechanii; and many a 
beautiful /.aunuria ut/uaticu bad al¬ 
ready buoA ed himself up on his large 
vurtUde hrn\s on tlic surface of llic 
iazzuy nud was liiling his vegctublo 
skin water. All these lK*auties 
and iH'culiariiics. a mere .scautllng of 
the w hole of the VUIaKeule, escape tho 
lounger, and tho nurserymaitls, and 
children, and those of either sex who 
have nppoiutincnts to kei'p, or to look 
out Ibr; .'uid the soldiei's, and the 
])olieG, and the NoHisditan nobility 
and gentry, and the pickpockets, and 
others 10 the nurbcrynian and 
iKdanist, things not to bo forgotten; 
and at present the weather is not too 
hot to interfere with tlicir enjoyment.. 


Seqvi t>i Pf.ma. 


At Castcl NtoT5,'<.a pcnhl scttlc- 
ment of Naples, we held conversation 
with a man sentenced to the galleys, 
and Vearing, accordingly, a yellow 
^'cket; hut yellow is not here, as at 
Eeghom, the deepest dye. Here, it is 
red cldth and manacles that go to¬ 
cher*' We asked him his crime. 

Un picedb omicldio.” “ A small 
bomicide, provoked by a dispute for 
^ single ducat I I quarrelled with a 
mihVwK’ ^ pin^w. 1 killed him at 
aihe'Mb, bat the devil possessed mo 


to give him another co/joo di^coltelfo- 
after he had falleu ; auU as tbejurigoa 
asked roe why 1 did this, and 1 could 
not perfectly satisfy them, they con¬ 
cluded I was a sanguinary fellow, and 
gave me eighteen yelks gallevs—but, 
as yon see, I have no diains; nor 
ever had— mail maiP* and. he ex¬ 
tended hie hands in eomowhat of th& 
attitude of Rapfaaers Paul btfore Fee^ 
tuA, to suit the action to the word. 
“ No I he w'fls of a very different 
order of criminals to a boatM of 
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hirhoni in red jackets, ail had caseg 
of homicide and 

“ What do you call Anr/cases?” 

*i Why, I call it a bad case to kill 
a man for nothi>:o.” 

‘‘ Well, but theft to any amonut is 
not BO bad as taking away ///J .” 

Oh I us to that, the police ai‘c 
tptite r'ujht! A decent and a devout 
mail does not commit homicides every 
day: but he tliat steals at all. steals 
always!” So that our eiiliu'it reason¬ 
ed, liliC Pidry^ on tlio iendtnvj of 
crinic.s. It nas his ('hapter (f the 
t^ilvrr SpuoTiy with a new exposition 
from the mouth of a (laleote! And 
they j>!nek men at Cambridge for not 
getting up their Cnlei’! Our philo- 
soj'hie.d criuiinal seeitu'd satisfied wiili 
his lot. 

“ We arc not so badly oil' after 
all: ve walk out ^ilh an obliging 
escort, nho let us do jiretfy niucli a.s 
ne like: and all our Mork is voiifiiied 
to sweeping the courts in front of the 
king’s palace. We are free of the 
castle, and allowed to conduct stran¬ 
gers over it. as in your ca<e. Oh! 
for the fellows at St Suftiw^ it is (piitc 
niiolher matter; a.s a part of ilunr 
iiunisiiment, they arc compvlkd to he 
idle!" 

Our rascal was allowed ii new coat 
once evciy eighteen months, with two 


pair of drawers and as many shirts, 
and a penny a-day for pocket-money I 
«rhesc piccoli omkidu at home do not 
get oft 80 cheap, but stabbing is 
endemic at Naples. AVhen a queen 
of Naples brings the Neapolitans a 
new prince—great joy of course!—all 
the penal settlements except St stefuno 
receive three years’ mitigation of their 
sentence; but the crimes that consign 
to that island arc sema grnzia —tlie 
rays of royal bounty do not noieii 
those dark and solitary cells. The 
St Stefano convicts form a body of 
throe hundred doomed men, incorri¬ 
gible hoiusebieakors or systematic 
a.ssjisslns. The food of all classes of 
criminals is the same, whatever the 
offence, and consists of tiveiity-fonr 
ounces of bicad, with half-a-pint 
nu'asiire of beans and .some oil—a 
ba'iin of cabbage soup, without meat, 
for dinner, .and meat once in fourteen 
d.'iys: there are eight thousand out- 
of-doors convicts, many of whom 
being niHler sentence for a les.s space 
thm tiro ijeara^ work in their own 
clothes—u hieh is, of course, a con- 
si<ierablo saving to government. Al- 
lltough nil till* galley-slave establish- 
ment.s are full, no place swarms like 
Naples with so many mcritorions 
candidates for the red and yellow 
liveries of the state. 


St Caulo> &c. 


St Carlo is, as the guide-books tell 
ns, “ a very line theatre.” What we 
pafticnlarly like, is the absence of all 
side-thjhta round /in hoxer. Tw’O hun¬ 
dred hum<*rs, arranged in throe rows 
n»und a small chandelier, give just 
light enough to .set oft’ the One chas¬ 
tened white and gold, and the one 
quiet fresco which embcIH.-hes the 
ceiling. A pit of vast size, di\ided 
info comfortable sittings, six tiers of 
boxes, and an orchestra of great space, 
suited to the extraordinary size of the 
house, secure a far less adulterated 
plnyhoQse atmosphere than we are 
used to; and so exempt from the ordi¬ 
nary inconveniences, that wc were able 
to sit out the Semiramidey even with 
Konzi di Begnis, now oid and out of 
keeping, for the beroine. Surely tJte 
rifirr should have been Semiramis, 
even in her palmy day 1 Actors and 
actresses u'ifl not know that words 


WTitteii fur them, scencrj' and dresses 
adapted for them, and attitudes 
invented for them, can never ,make 
them the personages mentioned in 
the playbill. On returning home, wo 
Stood at our balcony gazing on the 
lovely face of a tnie Naples night—a 
night beyond description!—tlic whole 
vault of heaven lighted by one light: 
a full moon, like a subdued sunshine 
over earth and water. A world of 
light, that shone on a world of dark¬ 
ness, tinging the air, ^idbig tbo 
mountain-tops, and making the sea 
run like melted phosphorQ.s. AM 
what a silence abixiad 1 not the peril- 
ons elation of sound wdiicli so often 
only anticipates the storm; nor tbo 
sultry BtiUness of an exhausting noon; 
but a mighty and godlike display, 
as it were, of the first full moon after 
creation shiniug' on an entraBced 
W’orld 1 
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VozzyoLt. 


An amphitfieatrc is one of those few 
ruins that leave no problem to solve. 
Here wo have a grey antiquity with¬ 
out any mutilation of form, and merely 
spoliated of its benches. The patron 
gaint of Naples was, they say, im- 
.prisoned here. A little chapel ascer¬ 
tains the spot, but he does no nnracles 
<«i this arena. Wlieii we come to 
temples^ wo arc always at a great loss 
for proprietors. The very large one 
here is called ofj Jupiter Scrapis. 
The remaiutug columns of this tcnqtic, 
whatever it was, exhibit a very re¬ 
markable appearance. Three pillars, 
forty-two feet iu height, up to about 
twelve feet above their pedestals, 
have the surface of the marble os 
smooth as any in the Forum; then 
comes a portion of nine or ten feet, of 
which the marble has been bored, 
drilled in all directions, by that per¬ 
severing bivalve the Lithodomm; the 
perforations arc so considerable, and 
go so deep, as to prove ‘^thc luug- 
continued abode" of these animals 
within the stone, and by consequence, 
as Mr Lyell observes, “ a long-con¬ 
tinued immersion of the columns in 
the sea at some period recent, com- 
parativol}', with that of its erection." 
Indeed, tlicrc is abundant evidence 
adduced in the fourth volume of his 


Cieoio^ to show, that all this^ground 
was at a no very distant pcrio*d under 
Vie sea^ like Monte Nuovo iu its 
neighbourhood, and was thrnst out of 
the water to its present level. WIicu 
the ground on widch this temple 
stood, collapsed, the bottom part of ita 
columns was protected by “ the rnb- 
bisli of decayed buildings and strata 
of turf;" the middtt: or j)ciforated part 
was left exposed to the action of thc 
sea bivalves above alluded to; and 
the upper party which was never under 
the water, remained smooth and free 
from perforation. Hut these columns 
not ouly jjrovc by internal evidence 
the general fact of the ground on 
wliicli (hey stand lia\ing been sub- 
merged—tliey also finnlsh an exact 
inemure of the degree to which it 
sunk; viz. twenty feet— i. e, the 
height where those perfurations ter¬ 
minate at present. You can only 
cross the Hoor of this building oil 
stepping-stones; and as you do so, 
you see shoals of small sea-Ush dart¬ 
ing about in the shallow water which 
0 CTupie.s iu area, into which the sea 
lias been admilted on jmrpoae, to pre¬ 
vent the aeeuniuhitioii of the stagnant 
water that had infected this par¬ 
ticular spot with iuteusu malaiia. 




We took a hot bath under the $oi~ 
diaant villa of Lucullus. Steam, sul¬ 
phur, and hot water, may bo had 
cheap any where along tliis coast. An 
awful place it was to enter naked, and 
be kept in tho dark, stifling, as w'c 
were, for some seconds which seemed 
minutes, till our guide returned with 
ft milords dressing-gown, which he 
Assured US bad been hung up as a 
votive ofTcriug for cured rheumatism. 
Being candidates ourselves for a simi- 
Iflr benefit, we desired to be rubbed 
^wn like milord^ till aluminous j>er- 
ftpiration stood thick upon us, the 
alum being deposited the walls 
and atmosphere of the place. Wo 
were aopn obliged to beg for quarter. 
:!l^e, mdordy . ^hose . diving-gown 

of; was so bad as 


to be obliged to be rubbed sitting; 
but so powerful Is the remedy, that 
after fifteen such sittmgs, be w alked 
round the lake ([two miles), and went 
home in hiscarriage^^rnsrito/” ‘‘Such 
baths!" fhat had cured he knew not 
how many persons 

" Men who’d spent all upon physician’s 
fees, 

Who’d netw slept, nor bada moment < 
ease, 

Wore now as reaches sovitd, and all as 
brisk as hees ! "—Cbaobi. 

What with its hot water, sulphur, 
vapour, and alum, wc too should have 
fancied Naples might have been bom- 
pamtively exempt from rheumatisms 
and skin diseases, in both of which it 
abounds. 
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Lucbiite AMD Avebnus Lares. 


From tbc sea aud its inlet culled 
tbo Lncrlnc Lahe^ wc pass along a 
pleasant ^cn lane, about a mile 
long, which Issues on A?‘crwtt.<f, wliose 
waters we iiiid both limpid and clear; 
but are iustructed tiiat two munlh.s 

later will change them tu n daik>ml 
colour, and that the neighbourhood 
will then become very mnlai-ions 
and unsafe. A piece of scnu> 
circular wall on one side of the 
lake, indicates the whereabouts of a 
temple of I'robcrpiuc, or Apollo, or 
any god or goddess you please. AVe 
were so absurd as to pay a scudo to 
be taken through a vile tunnel, ac- 
eoni]>auicd by two torcli-bearcrs, and 
two other dirty wretches, who often 
carry us luck-a-back through one 
black hole into another, splashing ns 
through dark pools, putting us down 
here and there us tiny pleased, pick¬ 
ing U.S up again, griiming Jike demons, 
and by dint of shaking their torches 
above, and disturbing the water be¬ 
low, raising foul smells i-uough to in¬ 
toxicate fifty Sybils. At iengtli, half 
suffocated by those classical delights, 
we ciy' Fnough ! enough ! and beg to 
be put into our saddles again. The 
Stuja diKcronCy a little further on the 
high-road, is another volcanic rn/zV/a- 
I'ium in full activity, >Uicrc you may 
boil eggs or scald yourself in a dark 
cavern. Xlicrc you may deposit j'oiw 
mattrass and yourself ill any one of a 
store of Itert/is wrought into that most 
unpicturesque tufa, of which the exte¬ 
rior face constitutes tliewholcofthc sea 
view of Jiaicp. If ever there were de¬ 
corations in these caverns, they ai'C 

f onc; but there probably never w’crc. 
liana. Mercury, Venus, and Apollo 
all claim brick tenements, called tem¬ 
ples, in this little bay, all close to- 
gcthcr^on the seaside, and none hav¬ 
ing any claim at present either on the 
artist or the poet. 

Wc quit the seaside at this simt, and 
reach the summit of the Mil u^vo, 
wheft there is more torch - work 
and more dlsappolutmciit for those 
that go a Sybil-seeking with the 
sixth book of Virgil for a guide. 
Those who like it may also grope 
their way through Ntro'a prison*^ and 
ilesccud into tlio Piscina Mirabilts^ 
that vast pilastcred cellar like on 


underground dissenting chapel. They 
say the Roman fleet was supplied with 
water from this huge tuuk; but if 
this had been the intention of its con¬ 
struction, why obstiuct it with more 
pillars or supports of square masonry 
than the roof absolutely required, 
without which incumbrances a reser¬ 
voir of half its size would luu'c hold 
more water,—and for water at w^as 
evidently meant? Ascending the bill 
wc see a man or two working away 
at a newly-discovered tomfr, from 
which he told ns he had removed 
several skulls in perfect presentation, 
even to the teeth of both jaws, toge¬ 
ther with some small sepulchral lamps 
and old copper coins. We dine on 
the summit of a low hill, immediately 
opposite a cape better kimwn to fame 
tlmn the Capo of Good Hope—the 
promontorj’ of Misrman^ with Prorida 
and Sschia on our light, and A'lsi- 
iia with its white lazaretto, and P«- 
teuU (Pozzuoli,) where St Paul landed, 
on our left. Wc took to plant col¬ 
lecting after dinner, and M ere glad to 
learn that m c should find at Puzznoli 
a celcbr.ated botanist of the locality, 
M'ho could declare to ns the unhnown 
of all wc should collect. On our re¬ 
turn, therefore, the man of science 
wjis fctclied to look at our wild iiosc- 
giiy and at us. Wc sliOM’ him a spe¬ 
cimen ; he calls it by some outlandislr 
name; wc teli him’what w’c nant is 
its Latin one. It is Latin, he says, 
which he is actually speaking! ]Ve 
thought not. A croM'd of fishermen 
and rustics are fast collecting around 
us; wc try him with another one of 
the grosses. “ Qttesto b asparagOy* 
cries a bnmpkin, unasked, from be¬ 
hind. “ C'Ac asparagiV' says iV mtio 
MaestrOy “ e Pinijiinelia.'^ We show 
him a O/tisusy and he calls it a Orm* 
panula. Seeing that so great a differ¬ 
ence exists between our friend and 
Linniens, wo ask no farther questions. 

Tench and eels abound in Are/1h», 
and coot and teal also blunder hero 
occasionally', as if to contradict Virgil 
and confhto etymology—^for Avernus 
is (birdless,) aud Latinised as 
cveiy one knows. HoM’Cver, few birds 
ara to be found here, 
is now a mere salt-water ^nd-yo^' 
small extent, affw^jg the. llttlo , 
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fish, in rough weather, a sort of plaj- unwholesome, uuptctnresque pond. 
groiiDd. No Lncrinc oysters now, We walktnl all round it, and li.ivca 
though these dainties are of excellent light to say so; and, if we had done 
quality at Naples, aud might havo so/mcr alter sunset, might perchauco 
satislied Montanus himself. As to have had to say mort. 
ttiQ Man Morhnmiy it is another rank, 

Fbocida. 

“ vel Prochytam prtppono toa'ards sunset; they were going on 
«7T<8,” saya Juvenal, aud so would wo a lii^t voyage, bound for our London 
if coinpellod to live in that nasty St docks ;—and h projHfs of the London 
Crilcs’i»ltcyond the CwUsa um; but as docks, all this country is, as it 
the^rtr'sociusstrangelyniisapplied— always was, rich in productive vine- 
for the ftUuntion of I'lociUa must al- yards and bad wine. Eveiy hill once 
ways have been delightful—thepoefs gave its own epithet to wines cele.- 
pre*f<*renre must be undio^lood as of brated in/onyx of iuiinoital 

a dull uiiliviiy place, with few inha- celebrity, wlicreaa the laml round 
bitnnts or resources, to a dense and Koine could never have been viiii- 
diingrioiis population. Ibihr itself is ferous. Yon may still drink lu/tr~ 
not tluvf miles from Procida : lait the w/fiM, if so minded, on its native scat 
Uomau liaia* was thronged with good of St Agatha. The wine of (ttiurKu 
society, and this little island >vas has not deserted Alonte Babaro, and 
doubtless then as impeopled as it Is Lac/ttymo, though not classical, has 
now populous. Procida is about its own cidelwity; and the DainN of 
three-fourths of an hour s lair row ing Isctiia aud IVwida also jujaluee a 
from MiuUeohe, on the Baian side; strong, heating, white wine. But llierc 
but you may run your boat over oil a is not any wine, O'oin the Alps to 
fine day in half an hour. An >ou ap- Mon.vina, to be C(»m])ared to thoae of 
pruach the houses, you discern the the f/«roawc, and the J!hitn\ or the 
not unpicturesque frontage of a little Momllf. The /jur/wraiax subdued by 
fishing tow'll; but all is as revolting tlie Unman legions have loug had it 
within as fair without. Something of ail their own way, not only in this, but 
the Greek or Albanesc costume is still in every other good thing (xcej.ft sun~ 
preserved here, ami they oft'or to dress but the vine, growing as it 

up one of their families in full pnntrv grow.s, suspended us it is 
for our further sutisfactioii. if we w ill and wreathed rouml the hills of Italy, 
paythem. Thevicwfromtheleadsofilic is still the plant which secures tho 
fort (uuder which the galley-slaves arc loudest ailniirutiun ol the foreiginr. 
confined) is fine indeed!. Ischia and “'J’he vim? of Italy for ever!’'—.so wc 
A^esuvius, and the whoh? stretch of Johi the e!u»rns of all travellers, and 
the bay, and Sorrento^ and the j)n»- .s.iy—“ tUi it lies bruised, blec*ding, 
montory of Minerva. Procida builds fenneuting in the vat! then euminund 
good enough trading vessels. \Vc n.s to the Bacchus of lands fur nearer 
saw two in the harbour of Baia?, aa home.'’ And here, feeling ourselves 
wc rowed back on a delicious evening called upon for a«oMy,w'ewill8ingonc. 

A VlNTAOe 80KU. 

AnniDtiFD vnoM BERAnacR. 

"Amidst the Celtic hordes of old 
That gather'd round his wayworn band, 

The cumbrous booty to beliohl 
Brought from Ausonia's sunny laml, 

Thus liremm sjiake—‘ 'J’his lance of mine 
Bears Uome’s best gift—Buhold-^ tho Vine! 

Planl, plant the Vine, to whoso fair reign belong 
The arts of Peace, and all tho realms of Song! 

"' They told ns of its wonfiroiw juice j 
Wo fought to taste it, and lia\o won! 

Now o’er your hillfl new wenlih diffuso, 

And (;hcrish well the warrior's boon. 

Plant, plant tho Vine, &c. 
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** * Nor fop ourselves alone we torn 
That stem away; your sbii» shall bear 
The freighted joy to many a shore. 

And spread the unknown gladness there. •' 

Plant, plant the Vine, Sic.* 

** He ended, and in face of all, 

While deep in earth he strikes the lance 
And plants the shoot— unconscious Oaul 
Prepares the world's vast vineyard—France ! ^ 


Tna PXX.ACK 

About thirteen miles from Na¬ 
ples is one of the finest kingly re¬ 
sidences in Europe—so ^ny all the 
guidc-lK>oks, auu they arc right. 
VauvitelU is the very AlichacI Angelo 
of palace-rearing! Its sliaf>c is a 
parall<d(»gram approaching toasqiuire. 
Connting mozzitiiines, it has six sto¬ 
ries bcMdes the attics ; anti is pierced 
with no less than 1700 windows. Its 
stair, the very peifection of tliat sort 
of construction, is vast in ail its 
dhncn<<ioiis, and so very easy, that 
you look down from its suiumil ad¬ 
miring, witli untried lungs, the enor¬ 
mous height you have leuchexi. it 
starts double from the ground, and 
twenty persons might a^eeiitl litbcr 
brancii abreast, and meet one unotlier 
at tl»e spot where it l>ogius to return 
upon itself; so that the noble octa¬ 
gonal lauding above finds itself Just 
over the atartiiig-placc below. From 
this post foui* large windows com- 


or Casebta. 

mand four spacious courts, and the 
simple construction of this gigantic 
edltice stands unveiled. You now 
begin yourjoumey through vast, lofty, 
magnificently marbled, and very iU* 
furnished apartments, of which, before 
you liavc completed the half circuit of 
a single floor, j'ou arc heartily tired, 
fur, lM*youd the architecture, there ia 
uotliing to see. The commonest bro-* 
kcris shop would furnish better pic* 
lures. Boar-hunts of course, to repre¬ 
sent how NeaiK>Utan kings kill boars 
at Portici, and shoot wild-ducka on 
the Jjago di Fusina. There is also aa 
ample historical fresco on the ceiling 
of the antechamber to the tlirone- 
rooin, on which Alurat had caused to 
Ih‘ represented some notable charge 
where he proved victorious; but after 
he was shot, Ferdiuand, with great 
taste, judgment, and good feeling, 
erased, interpolated^ and altered the 
picture into a harmless battle of Tro- 


* The poets are a little at variancp, and do not all celebrate the same wine— 
(as some of us like Port, and some Madeira)—some, doubtless, dealt with better 
winc-morchants than others. Poets have the privilege of celebrating plain women, 
and wine that nobody else can drink. Redi talks of Monte Fiascone and Monte 
Puleiano—both raisin wines to Kitglish or French stomachs. Fiorence had no 
fame in those days, and now makes bv far the best wine in Italy—give us good 
Chianti, and none of your Alcatico or Vino Santo. At Pome, there is not a flask 
of any thing fit to drink; ami wc rocolloci when bad Spanish toine was brought up 
tho Tiber to meet tlie dehcii-noy. Orvieto is far from wholesome; yet, In Juve- 
uaPs time, Albano furnished a wine of superlative quality. 

“ AUntni TeterU pretiosa sonectuB;" 

• 

tho same passage denouncing Falernian by tho epithet of. am's—a wine, he says, 
to tnakr faces at. Again, Cuma and Guurus —the privilege of drinking those wines 
was for the rich are now tho common drink of the peasants who cultivate 
them. 

« Trlfuliiius Hfrer/cCHiKl/f ria'htiji Luplst, 

Suspuutuiiuiuo jiilrum Cwnt<«, et Ukxnh.” 

The wine fit for patriots to drink “on the birthdays of Brutus 

and Cassius,” was never heard of by a subject of the Pope, nor would be worth 
above a paul a flask. 'But the day is far off when Italy will quaff a generous 
goblet on any such solcmuity, or pour out a cup 

Quote corontUi T’/mMeo, BelvtdiHsqtu iibebant, 

Britt gurnet 
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jans agamst Greeks, or some ssch 
thing! The palaco has two theatres 
and a chapel; and yon mnst ehaiigc 
your conductor four times if you 
would be led through the whole. For 
this enormous edihee boasts of only 
twelve servants, at eleven dollars a- 
month from the lu’iv'y jmrsc. Ca- 
serta, which, even iu its pivscnt 
imperfect state, has cost 7,i»UO,000 
scudi, is raised amidst a swarm of 
paupers, who ai*e ])cnnitted to besiege 
tbc stranger, and impede !iis progress, 
with an importunity such as coiild'bc 
shown by none but men on the eve 
of famishing. AVe never saw Mich a 
population of beggars as those which 
infest the walls of this most siimptu- 
ous palace and its park—but tlie park 
is a park indeed! It may have some- 
thing of the formality of Versailles 
*or Chantilly; but its leading features 
are essentially English ; its thickets 
and copses abound in Imres and phea¬ 
sants. The ilex attains iwh'c the 
height we remember to have seen jt 
reach el^where. Its islands and 
Ushpoud^ its kitchen and fiower- 
gardens, put one in mind of a first- 
rate English country-seat. The or¬ 
namental water is fetched, by an 
aqueduct worthy of old Koine, from 
mountains seven miles ofiT, first emp¬ 
tying its whole charge over a high 
ledge of rock, making a wnterfail 
(which yon see from the drawing-room 
window) over a scries of steps and 
terraces, which get w ider a.s they got 
lower, till they terminate in a siqKTb 
basin witliln a quarter of a mile (»f 
tbc palace, where the water makes 
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its last bound, and forms abroad lake 
fit for Diana and her nymphs, amidst 
w’oods fit for Acta?on and his dugs. 
Of course wo asked to bo conducted 
to those stone terraces, over which 
the dash of the mountain stream into 
the Jake is effected: bnt os wo passed 
tlui latter, wo wx*re surprised by our 
guide approaciiing the water, and, 
begiiniiug to wliistlc, he begs us to 
observe the w'alcr begins to be trou¬ 
bled at a distance, and the more ho 
whistles the more the commotion in¬ 
creases. Ten, twenty, and In half a 
second hundreds of immense fish come 
trooping up, and, undeterred by our 
pre^eme, appioach as near as they 
dare to the surface of the w ater wdierc 
he stands ; tiiey swim hackwtirds and 
forwards, and lash the water with 
their tails. What Is the matter? 
Wliy! they come to be fed ! and such 
is the fermions impatience of this 
aquatic /MwwgmV, that we long to 
assist in quelling it: and so we dip 
our hand into tlic man’s basket of 
frogs, and dri»p a few right over the 
swarm—and now' the water is bub¬ 
bling and lathering w ith the workings 
nutl plungings of the.'-e mad fish; and 
so large are they, so strong, Sv' nume¬ 
rous, that, all angler aa we an*, W'e 
really felt unpleasantly, nor would we, 
after whatwc saw, have trusted hand 
or f(K)t In the domain of such shark¬ 
like rapacity. They consume five 
basketsful offrogsaiid niititiow's a-day. 
Except that of theCaserta licggars, wc 
ne\ er saw any thing like the hunger 
of the Caserta fish. 


Nk^Uoh ShettJiu, 


The Silk MANUfACTORr. 


The silk manufactory at Caserta is 
worth a visit. The laliour is chiefly 
accomplished l>y the hand, as i.s all 
labour in Naples. Silk is wound off 
into skeins by a mill turned by the 
artificial falls of tlic aqueduct. At 
ono extremity you see the uiipromis- 
iDg cocoons *, at the other the most 
rare and beautiful velvets and gros de 
Nc^pUs. Tiic locality of ibis manu¬ 
factory is delightful, and the old queen 
pr^erred its comforts and cheerfulness 
to the fioUtary ^andeor of the palace 
ia the plain. In place of occupying 


and paying the poor round liU palaco 
to make silk and satins for his court 
and the Pope, the present king 
spends his money in gunjMtcder ‘and 
soUiit} u^g. TJiey accuse him of having 
less compasMcii for thcmisfortuncs-uf 
the poor than even ids father Francis, 
or Ids grandfather Ferdinand of 
blessed memory, Thq^view from this 
spot of the Imgc palSco itself, with 
Vesuvius smoking to our right, and 
Capri sbiniug before it, is ono of tUoso 
not to be forgotten. 
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The Sna&e-Taueb. 


Behold the old snake^findcr with 
his sack! (ffu I verchiu, che *co8a 
tmtUpigliato quest' of/ffif" was a fixics- 
tion put from our oiic-liorse cart, till 
tlicn ^'oiiig at a great rato through 
the village of Somnm, to a little old 
man, w’ith a Itumpback, a sack, and a 
largo shallow box. lie was dressed 
ill a queer costume, had a wolfs brush 
in his hat, and romarkably tight- 
lltling leather leggings. “ 'JVc! fra 
altri iina vipera luescliia.” “ Oh ! oh! 
ns])ctta,” a<Utcd we—we must seethe 
viper. Upon which there wms a broad 
gi'iti all round the circle; but the 
driver stopped^ and down w'o got. 
The old man, seeing our intention to 
l)c serious, got a elisiir for us from a 
cottage, and putting his box on his 
knee, looked knowing, and thus began. 

Oentlemeii, yon have all seen 
a viper, Im/ita fenwe —a r(*ptilc that 
every one runs from except me, 
and those who know, ns I do, liow to 
Immonr him. 1 have a viper in this 
box whom 1 have so perfectly tamed, 
that lie lives with two others, anti 
never quarrels wdth them. I will open 
the box, and, as you will see, tlicy 
will all lie .IS if they were dead, until 
1 notice o«r, when he will put up his 
head that 1 may take him out.** 
lleopcncd the liox, w'hcre lay coiled, 
and perfectly still, a spotted viper, an 
immense black snake, and one very 
light and silvery like an ccl. 

“ Here's my family,*’ saiil the old 
man; and catching (he viper round tlie 
middle, brought Idm out, while the 
others wriggled a Utile, as if in exi>cc- 
tation of being caressed hi their turn. 
*^Tiiis animal, signor, is not so bad in 
bis temper as you have been told. It is 
only w'hcu ho is making love that he is 
poisonous—to all 'but bis females; 
but in this, gentlemen, ho is scarcely 
worse than inauy of yourselves, whom 
it ismot safe then to approach.*’ 

“ liravo, bravo, vwaieuxiol aucora! 
(roitagainl** sounds every where from 
the circle col^ctod round the old snake- 
charmer. 

“ If you tread upon his tail, gentle¬ 
men, what can you expect bnt b bite ? 
Would not you bite if you had your 
tails trodden on ? ** 

The viper now raised his head, and 


darted it out, with about half of his 
body behind it, at the crowd. The 
tw’o nearest peasants fell back. The 
viper, missing his .spring, turns i-ound 
to bite the hand that Is holding him, 
but no sooner touches It, thau off it 
glides from the horny’ finger, wriggling 
both head and tail ut a great rate. 

“ He has been wanned by niy hand, 
sirs, and wants to c.scapc I hyrcUo! 
Come, 1 have something to tell you 
that these gentlemen must not hear!” 

And he upenod his mouth, and the 
viper tlinist his head between his lips; 
upon which the old man close.s tlietn 
and m.akes believe to mumble the 
liomd head, the body appearing vio¬ 
lently convulsed, as if it really suf¬ 
fered violence. 

“ He has lost his teeth,** said one, 
“ and can’t bite.” 

“ .SVri/ro,” said another, and began 
to yawn. 

“ Xo,” said the old man, ** his teeth 
arc all in his head. Yon doubt it, do 
you ? .See here, then,” 

And catching him by the head, and 
drawing down his lower jaw, having 
forced the mouth to its full sti’ctch, he 
drew the red surface of Ids iip]icr-jaw 
smartly over the back of hi.s own 
hand two or tliree times, so as to- 
bring blood fi'oin six or seven orifice.«. 
Then, drying the blood off his hand, 
he retunfs his viper to the box, and 
asks a baiocco for the exhibition. 

“ What’s the price of your viper?** 
ask w*c. 

“ Two carlinesy cxcellenza.*’ 

“ Here, lie him up for me in my 
handkerchief.” Which was accord¬ 
ingly done, and wo popped him into 
spirits of wine, as a souvenir of Monte 
Somma, and of the old man whom we 
saw handling him. 

Does he g.ain a livelihood by his 
trade ? ” wo enquired. 

lie tcaciics people how to catch 
serpents; and by fniuiliarixing them 
with the danger, they work in greater 
comfort, and are not afraid of going 
over any part of Mouto Somma, 
which, as it abounds in vipers and 
snakes, still 4etcrs the unpractised a 
little. Besides, tliey like to see |ho 
snake caught and exhibited, add 
evciy body gives him something.** 
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A MEDITATIQK. 

Some hidden disappointment clings 
To all of man—to all Iiis schemes, 

And life has little fair it brings, 

Save idle dreams. 

The peace t'lat may l>c ours to-day, 

Scarce heed we, looking for the nioiTOW; 

The slighted laoinonts steal away, 

And then comes sorrow. 

The light of promise that may glow 
Where life shines fair in biul or bloom, 

Ere fruit hath ripen'd forth to show, 

Is <|uei)cli'd iu gloom. 


Tlie rapture softest blush imparts, 

Dies with the Idonni that fades away, 
Ami glory from the nave departs 
At close of d:iy. 

AVlterc wc have gamcr’tl up onr hearts, 
And fixed our earne>t love ami trust. 
The very life-blood thence departs, 

And all Is dust. 

Then, Nature, let iis tuni to thee ; 

For in tliy countless cliaugos thoa 
Still bearest Iinuiurtality 
Upon thy brow. 

Thy seasons, in fhoir endless round 
Of suusiiine, tr mpest, calm, or idiglit, 
Yet leave thee like an cuijircss crown'd 
With jewels bright. 


Tliy very storms are life to thee, 

Tis bnt a sleep thy staiming death; 
We see thee wake in tiovver and tree 
At spring’s soft breath. 


Wc view the ruin of onr youth, 

Decay’s wan trace on all wc cherish ; 
But thou, in thine nnfuiling truth, 

Canst never perish. 


J.D. 
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Odk the OU Year^-^omli. 
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ON THB OLD TEAS. 

With mournful tone I bear thee say, 

Alas, another par hath sped 1 ” 

As If ^vithin that circlet lay 
Life’s garland dead. 

Vain thought! Thy measure is not Time’s ; 

Not thus yields life each glowing hue; 

Fair fruit may fall>-tbo tendril climbs, 

And clasps anew. 

Time bath mute landmarks of his own; 

They are nut f^ucIi as man may raise; 

Kut his the ru<Iely number’d stone 
On life’s broad ways. 

I’lie record measuring his speed 
Is but a shadow sof ter spread— 

A browner leaf—-a broken reed, ^ 

Or miUlew' shed. 

And if his footfall crusli the flower, 

How sweet the spiej; perfume springs I 
His mildew stain upon the tower 
A glory brings. 

Thi'ii let the murmuring voice be still, 

The Ijoart hold fast its treasure bright; 

The hearth glows warm when sunbeams chill; 
Life hath no niglit. 

J. D. 


COBALI. 

Siii^T-brow’d, majestic Corall! 

Thou like a memory serene 
Seeniost to me—or uimudy, 

Or mooulight scene. 

With thee life in soft plumage glides, 
As on the rutiled lake the swan. 
Whose downy breast the struggle hides 
That speeds it on. 

In thy fair presence wakes no care; 

Harsh discords into music melt; 

Thy harmony alone is there— 

Alone is felt. 

Tlie heart, unsway’d by hopo or dread, 
Safe haven’d in a clime of balm, 

Nor chain’d in ico, nor temltest-spcd. 

Lies rock’d in calm. 


J. D. 
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BIOailAPfnCAL SKETCH OF KHANK ABKEY HASTINOS. 

“ Man wrnnj^s and tinif ironjjei. and my natno 
May ioroi a tiiotiuuivnt uoC all obscnru.** 


The success of the Orci*U insur¬ 
rection against the Turks, is tlio event 
in contemporarj history conceruing 
which it is most diHicuIt to tbrin a 
precise aud correct itloa. Causes mid 
eiFects seem, to the ordinary oliscn'er, 
to be utterly disproportionate. Its 
progi’css set the calculations of states¬ 
men at defiance; and Bliilc con¬ 
gresses, aiubas,sadors, aud protocols, 
were attempting to fetter it in one 
dii’cction, it generally advanced with 
iucivased speed in some other, totaily 

UIIGXJK'CtCd. 

It was very natural tiiat llie Greck.s 
should take iip arms to oniancipate 
tiiemselves from TurkL"»h oppl•c^'^ion, 
the moment a favourable opporluiiity 
pi-aseuted itself; but certainly, few^ 
foreigners conceived tliat the time 
they selected atforded them much 
chance of success. KolocotronI, liow- 
ever, appears to have uudeiviooU the 
internal condition of the Ottoman 
empire rather better tiian Metteniich. 
The unwarlike habits of the majority 
of the Greek po|mlatioii, contrasted 
with the military feelings of tlic 'Furks, 
and with the numbers and valour of 
the Ottoman armies, rendered their 
cause desperate lor some years, even 
in the opinion of their most enthusi¬ 
astic friends. The whole progress of 
tlic Kcvolutioii nns filled wicii ouo- ' 
malous occurrcnce.s; and the wisdom 
of the statesman, and tlic bkill of the 
w'arrior, were constantly set at nought 
by events, the causes of which have 
still been too generally overlooked 
by. the professional poUticinn.s of all 
nations who mix in the atl'airs of 
Greece. 

Unquestionably, therefore, there 
exists much in the condition of the 
Greek nation, and in the character of 
».the people, which has been cotnidctely 
misqnderstood by foreigners. Nor do 
we entertain any liojic of seeing the 
afiaira of Greece placed on a ^tter 
fobSog, until the Greeks thbrnsclvcs 
coUeik aod p&blUh detailed informa¬ 
tion conceming the' statistics aud . 
the a^inistrauoD of the kingdom. 


Ilitlicrto, not a single repoii of any 
value lias been published on any 
branch of the public service; so that 
the foreign miuisters at Athens arc, 
from absolntc want of materials, com¬ 
pelled to confine their active exer¬ 
tions for the good of Greece to reeom- 
mending King Otho to choose parti¬ 
cular individuals, devoted to the 
Kuglish, Fivuch, or Kussiun parly, 
as the case maybe, to the ofiico of 
cabinet ministers. Not even an anny 
list has yet liccn published in (Ireoi'^, 
thougii the lielleuic kingdom is in 
the twelfth year of its existence. Hut 
as the publication of an army Iir>t 
would jmt some r<‘>tnuiJt on politi¬ 
cal jobbing and miuistciial patronage, 
each minisler leaver it to be dosie by 
his successor. 

The fate of all the foreigners who 
have taken an active part in the 
(ireek Ilevolution is worthy of nuliie. 
Many pcrsoiw of liigh, and of ile« 
servedh* high, roputati«»n embarked 
iii.the caiiRC, yet nut one of the uum- 
bt*r added to liis previous lunie by his 
exploits. Although tlu! ii:tin(\s of 
liyron, Cochrane, and Capo ilT.'-lrias 
appear in the amial.s of Greece, it is 
doubtful \xIiethor their artions in the 
coinitry exercised any direct influence 
on the course of evenl.s. AVe think 
w’c may safely assert that they did 
not, and that tlie.so distinguished and 
able men were all carried along by 
the current of CAcnts. To u.s, it ap- 
j)cars that the fate of Greece tt'ould 
have undergone no change if these 
great men had changed places;—If 
Capo dTstrias had enacted the part of 
lord high admiral, Lorrl Cochrane 
that of eonimander-in-chicf at Mis- 
soloiiglii, and Ixird Kyron, in hU day^ 
that of president of the Greek repub- 
liG, things would have been Uttio 
better and no worse. The ambas¬ 
sadors with their treaties and proto¬ 
cols at London, and the adiDirals 
with their tm/otuorti evenit kt Navarlo, 
wore almost as nnfortn^e as all 
other Tolntitoeia bi the Greek cause. 
The ambassadors woi'c ooenpted ftr 
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years iii tniug to binder the GreCk 
state from attaining the form it uJti- 
inati ly assumed; and, in spite of the 
battle of Navarin^ Ibrahim Tasha 
carried away from the Peloponnesus 
an immeusc^iuinber of Greek prison¬ 
ers, in the very fleet the allied admi¬ 
rals supposed they had destroyed. 

The insignificance of individual 
exertions in this truly national Revo¬ 
lution, has been equally remarkable 
among the Gnicks themselves. In¬ 
deed it has 1>cen made a capital charge 
against them by strangers, that no 
uian of distinguished talent has arisen 
direct the destinies of the countiy*. 
IVrhaps there is a worse feature than 
thw prominent in the (ircck commu¬ 
nity, and tins is a disphsition to ca¬ 
lumniate whatever little merit may 
exist. Hero again, however, we can¬ 
not refrain from remarking, that a 
singular resemblance may be traced 
i)etweou tlic conduct of the strangers 
in Greece, arid the Greeks themselves. 
A vice so pn'dominant must doubtless 
Ijo nourished by some inherent defect 
in the constitution of society in (Iroece, 
rntlier than in the characters of indi¬ 
viduals. 

If no Greek has succeeded in gain¬ 
ing a glorious pre-eminence by the 
Revolutiou, we mu.st recollect that the 
foreigners who have visited the coun¬ 
try have contrived to bury there all 
the fame they brought with them. 
Singular too as it may appear, a love 
of quarrelling and a passion for ca¬ 
lumny have been found to be as de¬ 
cidedly characteristic of the foreigners 
in Greece, as of the natives. The 
rbilhcllcncs W'crc notoriously a most 
insubordinate body; the English in 
Greece have never been able to live 
iogetiicr in amity and concord; the 
three European powers who signed a 
treaty to aid and protect Greece, have 
nu'cly been able to agree on tlie means 

carrying their good intentions into 
cxecQtion on a systcmaUc plan. The 
Jto^cncy sent to civilize the country 
"dunug King Otoo’s minority, though 
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consisting of only three members, wi 
the Greeks an example of uliat the 
Litany calls “ blindness of heart, pride, 
vain-glory, and Ijypocrisy, envy; ha¬ 
tred, and malice, and ail uiichari- 
tablcness.'* Thecorps diplomaligue has 
often astounded tiie Greeks by its 
feuds and dissensions. Tlic Itava- 
rlaus made their sojourn in the coun¬ 
try one prolonged quei'elled'AUemmde. 
Even the Americaa missionaries at 
Athens have not escaped severe at¬ 
tacks of the universal epidemic, and 
during the paroxysms of the malady 
linve made all Greece spectators of 
their quarrels.* 

The single exception wluch so often 
occurs to confirm the general ruler, 
exists in this ease as in so many 
otliers. One Enropean officer render¬ 
ed very important services to Greece, 
and so conducted Idinself as to ac¬ 
quire the respect and esteem of every 
party in that singularly factions land. 
This officer was Frank Abney Hast¬ 
ings ; blit he always made it hU rule 
of lifb to act, amidst the license and 
anarchy of society in Greece, precisely 
as he ivoiild have felt himself called 
upon to act in similar circumstances, 
could they have occurred, in England. 
We shall now attempt to erect a 
humble monument to his memory. 
Tlic pages of Maga have frequently 
rescued much that is good horn the 
shadow of oblivion ; and, in this in¬ 
stance, we ho])9 that 0 short account 
of the actions of the best of the Fhil- 
hcllcnes will not only do honour to hia 
mcmoiy, but will likewise throw some 
new light on the history of the Greek 
Revolution. 

Frank Abney Hastings was the 
younger son of the late Licutenaut- 
gcneral Sir Charles Hastings, Bart., 
and his elder brother Sir Charles 
Abney Hastings Inherited the baron¬ 
etcy. The late Sir Chaiies Hastings 
was colonel of the 12th foot, and 
knight grand cross of the Gnelphic 
order; he possessed a large fortune, 
and ho waS well known for bis singu- 
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* During the dissen^nt of the Re^ncy and the torpt dxplomaUqne, old Kolo- 
<cotroni, who was then confined in the fortress above the town of NauplU, onoe re- 
marked^-*** These Franks abuse us for quarrelting, but >aud here be threw out 
his right hand with the fingers wide apart towards the town of Nanplia below hiia, 
axclaiming, »», with true Greek energy —** they worry oi;^ another like dogs—to 
unshame us.** ad 
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Urity.at Carlton House, and In the 
fashionablo circles of London, abont 
the beginning of the present centnty. 
The present baronet, Sir Charles Ab* 
ney Hastings, entered the aimy when 
yonng, bnt retired after having served 
some time in tfjc Meditormnean. 
Frank was bom on the Mih of Feb- 
niary 1794, and wnsj placed in the 
navy when about eleven years old. 
Hardly six montlis after he became a 
onidshipninii, he wjh present at the 
battio of Trafalgar on board the Xej>- 
tune. An cxplosi<»n of powder be¬ 
tween the (leeks of the Xeptune during 
tlie aeti'>n, by wlileli several men 
woe killed and woinuled, early di¬ 
rected his attention to tiie senicc pf 
artillery on board sliip; and tie 
science*of gunnery became his favonr- 
ite study. Hastings was subsequently 
serving in the S<“ahorse when that 
frigate engaged two Turkish mon-of- 
war, and eaiUnred one of them, wliich 
proved to i>e a frigate inm'h larg(»r 
than herself. Huring his career of 
service, he vbited every quarter of 
the globe. 

Alter having served nearly fifteen 


^ered ttp the command of the Kan¬ 
garoo to the officer appointed to con- 
dnet the survey; and having received 
his commission os commander, and 
being ready to return to England on 
Iialf-pay, he sent a chaHesgo to the 
flag-captain who had thus insulted 
him. 

The admiral on the station w'as, by 
some circumstance, informed of tliis 
challenge, and on his n^presiuitatioa 
of the atliiir to the Admiralty, Hast¬ 
ings wa.s dismissed the service. We 
shall conclude out mention of this 
most unfortunate Imslne-ss by quoting 
a few more words from the letter of 
Hastings to liOrd Melville, w liich we 
have already alluded to:—“ I have 
served fourteen years under various 
eaptains, and on nlimist all stations. 
1 have certainly sceu greater errors 
committed before: yet 1 never was 
wifnes-s to such language used to tho 
coiiimander of a Briti'>l! vessel bearing 
a pendant.” Your iord'^Hip may,per¬ 
haps, find oflic(>rs that wiii submit to 
sueli language, but I do not cnv> them 
their dearly purchu'*ed rank ; and (iod 
forbid that the British navy .should 


years, be was sent to the. West In¬ 
dies in comm.'ind of the Kangaroo, a 
vessel destined for tlu* sim’eying ser¬ 
vice, carrying out lib commbsioii as 
commander. On arriving in tlie har¬ 
bour of Fort-Koyal, hi Jamaica, he 
wa.s supposed to have brought the 
Kangaroo to an anchor in an improper 
manner. The fla^-oaptain of the ad- 
mirars ship, then in the harbour, con¬ 
sidered this offence so extraordinary, 
that he took a still more extraordinary 
inanncr of exprcs.sing his di.ssatisfac- 
tion. Wo cannot give, our readers a 
better idea of the circumstance than 
by transcribing the wonb of a letter 
which Hastings, on his return to.Eng- 
laod, address^ to Lord Melville, then 
tet lord of the Admiral^. He 
thought proper to hail me in a voice 
that rang through the whole of Port- 
^yal, saying—* You have overlayed 
our anchor—^yon ought to be ashamed 
of yourself—yon damned lubber, yon 
■—who arc yon?* *’ Of course such 
«&' iimnlt, both personal and profes- 


havv no Iwtter siqipvwtcrs of its ciia- 
racter than sucit spiritlcs.s creatures.’* 
These words pxpre-js the deep alfach- 
ment he always felt to the service. 


"Alas! how bitter b his country a 
eursc 

To him who for that country uould 
expire.*’ 


Hastings now found that all hU 
hopes of advancement at home wem 
blasted, and, without any loss of time, 
he determined to qualify himself for 
foreign service. Ho fluUcrod himself 
that ho might acquire a reputation 
abroad, which would one day obtain 
for him the restoration of hia rank in 


the navy m a distinguisbed maimer. 
He resided in France for some time, in 
order to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of the French language, which, by 
dint of close application, he soon spoke 
and wrote with ease and correctness.^ 


About three years after his dismis¬ 
sal from the navy, the jiosition of the 
Greeks induced him to believe that 


^ooal, coold never be overlooked, in. Cireece be should 6od an opporta- 
H a s ti m , however, feeling the impor- nity of putting in practico several 
ttnee 0 ? any step he might take to bis plans for the improvement of maritimo 
iiittire reputation, both.48 a sailor and warfare which be hail long meditated, 
a gentleman, waited untii he bad de- He embai'ked at ManciUes on the 
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12th of March 1822, and arrived at 
Hydra on the 3d of April. Here he 
was kindly received by the two 
brothers J^omaki and Monoli Torn* 
bozis, and their ac{[uamtancc soon 
ripened into biendslup. 

The Hreck fleet was preparing to 
sail from Hydra to encounter the 
Turks, and Hastings was anxious to 
accompany it, in order to witness tliQi 
maiiDer in which the Greeks and 
Turks conducted their naval war¬ 
fare. As it was necessary for a 
stranger to receive an authorization 
from tlie general goveninieiit before 
ombarking in the fleet, Hastings re¬ 
paired t() Corinth, wliich wa» tlicn 
the seat of the executive power. 'Jlic 
hostility (lis]>Iayed to the Greek cause 
by Sir 'i'hoinas Maitland, the lord 
high (‘omnuR&iouer in the Ionian 
islands, had rendered the lh'iti.«li name 
exceedingly unpopular at this time 
in Greece, and Alexander Maurocor- 
dato.<, (called at that period Trince 
MauTocordatow,) wlio was presulent 
of the (ireek Republic, partook of the 
pojmlar prejiidice against Knglishmcn. 

On arri\lng at Corinth lla.slings 
met with a very cool reception, and 
>*pies were placed to watch his con¬ 
duct; for though the president had 
made no progi'css in organizing the 
naval, military, or fluauciul admi¬ 
nistration, he iW already established 
a numerous and active secret police. 
For several days Hastings w’sis unablo 
to obtain an audience of klaurocor- 
datos; but an American, Hr Jorvift, 
(afterwards a lieutenant-general in 
the Greek sendee,) to whom Hastings 
had given a passage from Marseilles, 
was received with great attention. 
Jarvis, os w'cll as Hastings, observed 

that the police was vciy severe and 
vigilant in Corinthand on the 15tU 
of April he wrote thus1 paid my 
respects to tlie prince, and was in- 
vit^ to come in the evening. I had 
a long conversation with him, and he 
. w'as particolarly kind to mo, and liked 
hno tlic more, as he said, fbr ^ing an 
American. He told me many of the 
bad actions of the English, and plain¬ 
ly told me ho and the rest took my 
Mend and companion for a spy. 1 
then answered what was necessary- 
approved his dislike of the English 
and his foresight, bat showed him 


that he was ia the wrong in this 
case.” 

These suspicions being mentioned 
to Hastings, iui immediately address¬ 
ed a letter to the president, demand¬ 
ing that his offer of serving on board 
the fleet should be either definitely 
refused or accepted by the Greek go- 
veruihcnt. He, at the same time, 
pointed out to Maurocordatos the 
absurdity of suspeciiug him as a spy. 
We translate his own letter, which is 
in French. “ I am suspected by your 
excellency of being an English spy. 
Considering the conduct of the British 
governnieut to Greece, 1 expected to 
meet with koiuu })rejudice against the 
English among the ignorant; but I 
otfii 1 w as not prepared to find this illi- 
beraiity among men of rank and edu¬ 
cation. If the English government 
re(|uired a spy in Greece, it would not 
address itself to a person of my con¬ 
dition. 1 am the younger sou of Sir 
Charles Hastings, Baronet, a general 
in the army, and w’ho was educated 
in his youth wdth the Hantuis of 
Hastings, govtTiior-general of India; 
so that 1 could surely fiud a more 
lucrnlive, less dangerous, and more 
respectable employment in India than 
that of a spy in Greece. 1 quitted 
England because 1 considered the go- 
vernmmit treated mo with injustice, in 
arbitrarily dismissing me from the 
navy, after more tlian fourteen years 
of active service, for an afiTair of hon¬ 
our, while 1 was ou half-pay.** This 
letter obtained for Hastings an audi¬ 
ence of the president, and his sendees 
were at length accepted. 

On tile 3d of ^lay 1822, the Greek 
fleet began to get uuder weigh at 
Hydra, and Hastings embarked as & 
volnntecr on board the Themistocles, 
a cor%*ctt6 belonging to the brothers 
Tombazis. The scene presented by 
tlio Hydriote ships having out of 
harbour was calculated to depress the 
hopes of the most sanguine friend of 
Greece; Tlioso of the crew who chose 
to come on board did so; the rest re¬ 
mained on shore, atid c^c off as it 
snitod their convenience. 'When it 
became necessary to make sail, the 
men loosed tho sails, but shortly 
fouud that no sheets were rove, auid 
the bow'-lines bent to the bunt*iine 
cringles. At laatsheets wore rove. But 
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iis the ships %vei'c getting dear of the 
liarboar, astjnall came ou; then every 
man on boai^ shouted to take in sail; 
hut there were no clue-lines bent, and 
the men were obliged to go out on 
the jib-boom to hnnl down the sail 
by hand, Tire same thing occurred 
with the topgallant sails. The crows, 
however, were gradually collected; 
things assumed some slight appear¬ 
ance of order; ami after this sin¬ 
gular exhibition of anarchy mid con¬ 
fusion, the fleet bore up for IVara. 

It is needless to cleserihe tlio scenes 
of misery Hastings witnessed when 
the flet't arrived at Solo, as the parti¬ 
culars of the frightful manner in which 
that island had been devastated by 
the Turks are generally know'n. THie 
war was at this period carried on with 
nnexnmpled barbarity, both by the 
Greeks and Turks. As an illiisfratioii 
of the manner in which naval warfare 
had been previously conducted in the 
levant, wo shall quote the account 
given by an English sailor of the con- 
doct of the Russo-Greek jirivatcers 
in 1788. The modern atrocities were 
not perpetrated on so large a scale, 
and the ofBccrs rarely counlcnaiiccd 
them, hot still it would be too invidi¬ 
ous to cite single e.xamples. We shall 
therefore copy a short extract from 
Davidson's narrative of a cruise on 
board one of the vessels connected 
with the expedition of the famous 
Greek privateer and pirate, Lamhro. 

The prize had on board eighty-fivo 
hands, which we took on board us, 
and conflned in the hold until next 
day; when they were called np one 
by one, and had their head.s cut .off 
ill the same manner as we cut off 
ducks' heads at homo, and we then 
threw them overboard. This w’as tlic 
■first time we were obliged to take it 
by turns to put them to death. Tho 
English, when called upon, at first 
refused it; but when the captain told 
them they were cowards, and that 
be conld not believe they were Eng¬ 
lishmen, they went and did the same 
as tho rest; jmd afterwards were even 
worse than the others, for tliey always 
were first when snch work w'as going 
<ni« Sometimes we had three or four 
^ a day to put to death for each 
man’s *share.” Things are certainly 
«botter than this in our times; but tho 
atatesmen who have constitated the 


kingdom of Greece should recollect, 
that tliesc occurrences took place in 
the dominions of King Otho on the 
2Ist of May 1789, and that similar 
scenes, though not on so extensive a 
scale, were witnessed by Uastiiigs in 
tho month of May 1823. 

The Greek naval force at this period 
consisted entirely of merchant slups, 
iflttcd out at the private cxi>cnse of 
their owners. Tiieso ve.'iscls were 
generally commanded either b}' tho 
owners or Ihcir near relations, whoso 
whole fortune frcquemly consisted in 
the vessel they were to lead into 
action. It Is not smprisiug that under 
snch circumstances many brave men, 
who would willingly liavc exposed 
their lives, felt some iiesitatiou in risk¬ 
ing llicir property. The Gix’ck ships, 
previously to the breaking out of the 
Kevolutiun, had been navigated by 
crews interested in certain fixed pro¬ 
portions in the profits of the cargo. 
As the proprietor of the ship, the. cap¬ 
tain, and tho sailors formed a kind of 
joint-stock eompany, they were in the 
liabit of ilelihcrating logetiicr ou the 
measures to be adopted, and in dis¬ 
cussing the destination of the vessel. 
The di.<order and want of discijdine 
naturally ansing from such habits, 
were greatly increased hy the practice 
which was introduced at the breaking 
out of theKcvoIntion, of al ways paying 
the sailors their w’ages in advance. 
In a fleet so coin])Osed and manned. 
Hostings soon pri'ceived that there 
was no hope of executing any of hU 
projects for the Improvement of naval 
artillery. After fitting locks and 
sIglit.H tu the gnns in the Themistocles, 
and building u)> a furnace fur beating 
shot in her hold, he found that all his 
arrangements were of no avail. Some 
order was absolutely necessary, but 
he discovered by experience that them 
was nothing the Albanians of Hydra 
held iu so much honour as disorder. 

The naval campaign of 1822 was 
signalized by tho successful attack of 
the Greek fire-ships on the fleet of the * 
Capitan Pasha off Scio. Kanaris, 
who coudneted his vessel with admi¬ 
rable conrage and presence of mind, 
set fire to the ship bearing the pasha's 
flag, which was completely destroyed. 
Fepinos, who commanded the Hydriot 
fire-ship, was not so fortunate in his 
attack on the ship of tho Beala Bey. 
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His rosscl was disengaged, and thongh 
it drifted on board another liuo-of- 
battlc ship, the Turks succeeded in 
extinguishing the flames In both. 

Hastings, having failed to persuade 
the (rrecks to fit out one or two gun¬ 
boats with long guns of large calibre 
and furnaces for heating shot, became 
disgusted with the service on board 
the fleet, wiiich was confined to send¬ 
ing marauding parties to the roast of 
Asia Minor, where tlie plunder was 
*ncr 1 

villaPh than from tiicir Ottoman 
masters. These expeditions were 
condiieted with unparalleled disorder, 
and wiiiout any jdan. Jieforc quit¬ 
ting the fleet, Hastings made a last 
attempt to inspire the councils of tlic 
admiral with some of ins own energy. 

w.nited on the celebrated Admiral 
MiaoiiUs with a plan fjr ca]>tniing a 
Tiirhish frigate tiien anchored at Tc- 
iiedos. This interview between these 
two remarkable men is of great im¬ 
portance for the appreci itinii of their 
respective characters and views at 
this period. In order to convey to 
our n’adcrs as vividly as possible the 
impression which it produced on tlie 
mind of Hastings, we shall traiiscrilic 
tile account of it in ids own words. 
‘‘ I propoksed to direct a fire-ship and 
thrcc^bther vessels upon the frigate, 
nnd, wljen near tlic enemy, to set fire 
to certain combustibles which should 
throw out a great flame ; the enemy 
would naturally conclude they were 
all fire-ships. *Thc vessels were then 
to attach themselves to the frigate, 
fire broadsides doublc-siiottwl, throw¬ 
ing on board the enemy at the same 
thne combustible balls which give a 
great smoke without flame. This 
would doubtless induce him to believe 
bo was on fire, anti give a most fa¬ 
vourable opportunity for boarding 
liim. However, the admiral returned 
my plan, saying only x«xd, without 
wsking a single question, or wishing 
me to explain its details; and I ob¬ 
served a Kind of insolent contempt ill 
!iis manner, which no doubt arose fi*om 
the late success of Kanaris. Tills in¬ 
terview with the admiral disgusted 
me. They place yon in a position in 
which it is impossible to render any 
service, and then they boast of tliem 
own superiority, and of the nsclessacss 
of the Franks (as they call us) fo 
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Turkish warfare.” It must be recol¬ 
lected, iu justification ofMinonlls, that 
he had not then had time to avail 
himself of the cnlai’ged experience he 
subsequently acquired in bis capacity 
of admiral of the Greek fleet. He was 
then little more than a judicious and 
courageous captain of a merchant 
brig, just elected by the sufirage of 
his equals to lead them. As one of 
the owners of tlie ships hired by go¬ 
vernment, Ins attention was natur^y 
ratlier directed to the destruction than 
to the capture of the large Turkish 
mcn-of-war; and it is probable that 
he coti'^idercd the total w'ant of disci¬ 
pline among the Hydriotes as pre¬ 
senting insuperable diMcnlties to the 
execution of the plan, and as likely to 
render the Turkish frigate, even if 
captured, iitteri}'useless to the Greeks, 
w'ho would doubtless have allowed 
Ikt to rot in port. 

Sliortly after this disagreeable affair, 
Hastings had an opportunity of ac¬ 
quiring considcrabsc personal reputa¬ 
tion among tlie Hydriote sailors, by 
saving the con'Ctte of Tombazis in 
cireumstnuees of great danger. In 
pursuing some Turki-<h sakotevds off 
the worth of Mytilene, they ran in near 
Cape Baba, and made for the siioi^, 
under a cliff, where a considerable 
number of armed men soon collected 
from tile nciglibonring town. The 
captain and crew of the ThcmUtocIes, 
eager for prizes, pursued them; when 
the ship was suddeniy becalmed with¬ 
in giin-sliot of a battery at the town, 
w’hicli opened a well-directed fire on 
the corvette. In getting from under 
the fire of the battery, a baffling wind 
and strong current drove the ship 
within sixty yards of the high rocky 
cliff where the Turkish soldiers were 
posted. These troops opened a sharp 
but ill-dii'cctcd fire of musketiy^ou 
the deck of the Themistoclcs; and on 
this occasion the total want of order, 
and the disrespect habitually shown 
to tlie officers, liad very nearly caused 
the loss of tlic vessel. The whole 
crew sought shelter from the Turkish 
fire* tinder the bulwarks,^d no one 
could be induced to obey the orders 
which every one issued. A single 
man would spring forward for a few 
Becoads, at intervals, to execute the 
roost necessary' roanoeuvro. Hast- 
ings.waa the only person on deck who 
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remained silently watching the ship 
slowly drifting towards the rocks. He 
was fortunately the first to perceive 
the chan^ In the direction of a light 
breeze which sprang np, and by im¬ 
mediately springing forward oil the 
bowsprit be succeeded iu getting the 
ship's head round. Her sails soon 
filled, and she moved out of her awk¬ 
ward position. As upwards of two 
hundred aud fifty Turks were assem¬ 
bled on the rocks abovc» aud fiesli men 
were arriviug every nii)ment, tlieit* can 
be no doubt that in a short time the 
cnemv would have brought a piece of 
artillery to bear on the Tliemistocles 
from a position inaccessible to her fire ; 
SO that, even if she had escaped going 
on shore on the rocks, her destruction 
seemed inevitable, had she remained 
an hour within gun-shot of the clifT. 

the finest vessel in the tircek 
fleet was in imminent danger of heing 
lost, through the carelessness and ob¬ 
stinacy of the captain, who, though 
repeatedly entreated by Hastings to 
have a small anchor constautly in 
readiness, could never be induced to 
take this necessary precaution. 

Qn* this occasion, however, both 
the captain and the crew of the The- 
mistoclcs did Hastings ample justice. 
Though they had refused to avail 
themselves of his skill, <ind neglected 
his advice, they now showed no jeal¬ 
ousy in acknowleilging his gallant 
conduct, and be became a permanent 
favourite with the crew ever after this 
exploit. Though he treated all witli 
great reserve and coldness, a.s a moans 
of insaring rcs}>ect, there was not a 
man on board that was not always 
ready to do him any service. Indeed 
the caodid and hearty way in >Ybich 
they acknowledged tbo courage of 
Hastings, and blamed their own con¬ 
duct in allowing a stranger to expose 
his life in so dangerous a manner to 
save them, afforded unquestionable 
proof that so much real generosity 
wns inseparable from courage, and 
that, with proper discipline and good 
ofleen, the eailors of the Greek fleet 
wMild have Ifkd few Superiors. 

When the naval campaign was con- 
doded, Hastloji^ Joined the troops 
engi^ in the siege of Nanplia. That 
ibree was exposed to the greatest 
daafiT by the irmptlon of a largo 
T^rtish army into the Morea, com¬ 


manded by Hramatt Pasha. Whila 
engaged in defending the little fort of 
Bourazi in the port of Nauplia, nud 
luidor the guns of tiiaC fortress, be 
became intimately acquainted with 
Mr Ilane, a young artillery officer, 
^>'ho subsequently servei} under Ida 
orders with gi*eat distinction. At this 
time Hastings raised a company of 
fifty meu, whom ho armed anil equip¬ 
ped at his own expense. But as Ida 
actions on shore are not immediately 
councctcU witli the great results of hia 
ser\1ces to (irecce^ wc shall c^ne 

this sketch exclusively to the shore be 
took iu the naval w’arfare. He smed 
the campaign of ]82d In Crete, as 
coinmander of the artillery; but tt 
violent fever cxtmpelHug him to quit 
that isiuiid in antttmu, he fouml, on 
hi.s roturii to Hydro, that Lord Byron 
bad anived at Cephalouia. 

It was of great importance to the 
Greek cause that the services of I-ord 
Byron sliuuld l)o usefully directed, 
nud it was equaliy necessary tiiat the 
funds collected by the Greek euimait- 
tec in Loudon should be expended iit 
the way most likely to be of penna- 
neut advantage to Greece. The mo¬ 
ment appeared suitable for one who,, 
like Hastings, hiul acquired some ex¬ 
perience by active service, Ix^lh with 
tlie fleet and army, to offer his a%jcc. 
He accordingly drew up a project for 
tiie construction and anuameut of a 
steam-ves.sct, which he rocoiiimended 
ns the most effectual mode of advan¬ 
cing the Greek canse, by giving the 
fleet a decided superiority over the 
l urks at sea. It appear^ to-Hast¬ 
ings that it w'as only by the intro¬ 
duction of a well-discipimed naval 
force, directly dependent on the cen¬ 
tral guverument, that order could bo 
introduced into tltc administration, aa 
well as a superiority secured over the 
enemy. Jt is not necessaiy to enter 
into all the professional det^ of this 
memoir, as wo shall have occasion to 
state the manner iu which Hostinpi 
cf#ried his views into execution a few 
years later. Its concltuton was to 
rccomraond Lord Byron to direct his 
attention to the purchase or construc- 
tiem of a steam-vessel, anned with 
heavy guns, aud fitted up for the uso 
of hot shot and shells as its ordinary 
projectiles. 

Neither Lord Byron nor Colonel 
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Stanhoiw, the agent of the Greek com- 
iflittee, seem to have i^prectated tbo 
millUry science of Hastings, and the 
plan met with little support from 
cittier. 

The Greek government shortly after 
this obtained its iirst loan in li^ngland; 
and, daring the summer of 1824, Hast* 
ings endeavoured to imprefis its mem¬ 
bers with the necessity of rendering 
the national cause not entirely depen¬ 
dent on the disorderly and turouUiions 
merchant marine, wliich it M-as coro- 
pelloi to hire at an exorbitant price. 
It is needless to record all the difficnl- 
lies and oiiposition he met with from 
a govenmicnt cousbting in part of 
shipowners, eager to obtain a share of 
the loan iw liirc for ll.eir ships. These 
ships were in some danger of rotting 
in harbour, in case a national navy 
should be funned. The loan, however, 
app<>arcd inexhaustible; and in the 
autumn of 1x24, Hastings ivtunied to 
Hngland, with a promise that the 
vireek government would lose no time 
in instructing their »leputics in Lon¬ 
don to procure a steam-vessel to bo 
armed under his inspection, and of 
which he was promised the. command, 
lliis promise was soon forgotten; a 
mirober of favourable accidents de¬ 
luded the members of tlio (Treek go- 
^■emment into the belief that their 
deliverance from the Turkish yoke 
was already achieved, and they began 
to neglect the dictates of common pru¬ 
dence. The Greek committee in Lon¬ 
don emulated the example of the 
Greek government at Kauplia: and in 
place of acting according to the sug¬ 
gestions of common sense and common 
honesty, that body engaged in a imm- 
]yer of tortuous transactions, ending 
in tbo concoction of a dish called the 
(irreckpie^ Ibrahim Pasha awaken¬ 
ed the hemoB at Nanplia from their 
dreams, and Cobbett disturbed the 
reveries of the sages in I.*ondon. 

The success which attended 1 brahim 
Pasha on his landing in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus in 1825, and the improvement 
displayed by the Turks in their naval 
operations, seriously alarmed the 
Greeks. The advice of Hastings oc¬ 
curred to their remembnmee; but, 
even then, it required the active ex-* 
ertions of two judicions fHeuds of 
Greece in London to induce the Greek 
deputies to take the neoesaary meae 


sures ^ fitting out a steuner. llaat- 
ings, in a letter addressed to the 
Greeks, which ho wrote on his return, 
to Greece, declared distinctly that the 
gratitude of the Greek nation was due 
to the night Honourable Cdward 
Ellice and to Sir John Hobhousc, and 
not to the Greek deputies in ].<oudon, 
if tbo steam-vessel he commanded 
proved of any service to the cause. 

Greece was then in a desperate con¬ 
dition. Nuvarin was taken by Ibrahim 
Pasha, the liomeliat army was com¬ 
pletely defeated, and the Egj’ptians 
encamped in the centie of the Pelo- 
poonesu.s, after i*outIng every' body of 
troops which aftcnipted to arrest theii* 
process. The Turkish and Egj’ptiau 
fleets kept the sea in .«!pitc of the gal¬ 
lant attacks of MiaouHs; and the 
partial succ^es of the Greeks were 
more honourable to their courage than 
injurious to the real strength of their 
enemies. In the mean time, the Greek 
government had lost all power of 
commanding cither respect or obe¬ 
dience at home, in consequence of the 
civil wavs hich prevailed previously 
to the arrival of the Egyptians, ami 
the intrigues of M.iurocordatos and 
Kolettis to obtain the sole direction of 
albiirs. 

At this conjuncture, Lord Cochrane’s 
name excited univc-rsal attention in 
Eiiglaud, and he was engaged by the 
Greek deputies, and some friends of 
the cause, to enter the Greek service. 
He received for his scn ices £37,000 
sterling, in cash; and an additional 
snm of £20,000 was paid into the 
hands *of Sir Francis Bordett, to be 
given to Lord Cochrane whenever the 
in(lc])endcuco of Greece should be 
secured. 

This transaction happened in the 
month of August 1825; but in the 
month of March, a steam-vessel, call¬ 
ed the Perseverance, of about four 
hundred tons, had already been order¬ 
ed ; and Hastings bad b^ named to 
command her, and received authority 
to arm her with sixty-eight pounders, 
according to the plan he had submit¬ 
ted to the Greek government. When 
Lord Cochrane was appointed com- 
maiid«'-in-chief of the Greek fleet, 
five more stcam-Vessels were ordered' 
to be built; but it may t>e observed* 
that only two of these ever reached 
Crane. The equipment of the Per- 
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severance ^^'as then kept back, in 
order that the whole squadron might 
sul togctlior under tho auspices of 
Lord Cochraue. The news of the 
taking of.Missoloiighi by tho Turks 
at hist threw the friends of Greece 
into such a state of ntarin, and the 
ontcry against tlio dilatory nuninor in 
which the steam-boat expedition in 
the Thames was fitting out, became 
so violent over all Kurope, that the 
Peracveranca was hastily completed, 
and allowed to sail alone. 

After n series of difliculties and 
disappointments, which it required nil 
•the extraordinary perseverance and 
energy of lla.stings to overcome, ho 
was hurricil away from Deptford on 
the twenty-sixth of Alay 1826, though 
the engiiie of the Per.'icveratice was 
evidently in a very def^tive state. 
The boiler burst in thPModiterra- 
nean: and the ship w as detained at 
CngUnri, reconstructing a boiler, until 
the twonty-oighlh of August. She ar¬ 
rived in (irccec too late to be of any 
use in tiie naval campaign of that 
year. The winter was spent in aid¬ 
ing the operations of the army, which 
w*as Gudeavouriug to raise the siege of 
Athens. 

The Karteria, which was the name 
of the Perseverance in the Greek navy, 
was armed on the principle which 
Hastings had laid down as nece8.saiy 
to place the Greeks with small vessels 
on some degree of equality with the 
line-of-hattle flhii)s and large frigates 
of the Turks: namely, that of using 
projectiles more destmetive than tho 
shot of the enemy. These projectiles 
were hot shot and sheila, instead of 
the cold round-shot of the Turks. We 
have already mentioned that the Kar- 
tcria wras anncil with sixty-eight 
pounders. Of these she mounted 
eight; four were carronadcs of the 
government pattern, and fonr were 
gnns of a new Ibrm, cast after a 
m^el prepared by Hastings himself. 
These guns were seven feet fonr inches 
long in the bore, and weighed fiftv- 
eignt bondred-weight. They bad the 
form of carronadcs in cveiy thing but 
tbt addition of tnmnions to mount 
them like long guns; these trunnions, 
bowever, were, contrary to the usaal 


practice, placed so that their centre 
intersected n line tiirougU the centre 
of the bore of tlie gun. They w ere 
iiioimtcd on ten-inch howitzer car¬ 
riages, which answered the purjmso 
admirably. The shells used were 
generally strapped to wooden bot¬ 
toms ; but they w'cre more than once 
employed without any precaution, 
except tlmt of putting them in the gnu 
with tho fusees towai*ds the muzzle. 
Tho hot shot woTO licated in the eu- 
gitic fires, aud were brought on deck 
by two men in a machine resemWing 
n double coal-box, which was easily 
tilted up at tliti muzzle of the guu to 
be loaded. 

Hastings fired alwnt eighteen thou¬ 
sand shells from the K.irtcria in the 
years 1820 and 1827, with a miswel- 
Iniicous crew composed of Knglisli- 
inen, Swedes, and Greeks, and never 
had a.^iinglc accident fronrcxplosion. 
As a very small numl)cr of hot shot 
can be hentrd at once, and a.s an iron 
ball of eight inciies diameter loses its 
spherical form if kept for any length of 
time red hot, this projectile could only 
he used in particular ciroumstanccs. 
it liappencd more than once on board 
the Kaileria, that shot which had re¬ 
mained for some time in the engine 
fires, bad so lost their form as not to 
enter the muzzle of the guns. With 
regard to the pTUt danger winch is 
supim.scd to attend the use of hot shot 
on i>oard .dilps, Hastings thus states 
hi.*; opinion in a Memoir on the use 
of Shells, Hot Shot, and Carcass 
Shells, from ship artillery“ 1 have 
continually used hot shot with ]tcrfect 
safety; my people having become so 
familiar with them, that they employ 
them witli as little apprehonsion as if 
using cold shot.^^ 

shall now give a ^ftdar ac- 
connt of the career of ac^s service 
in which Hastings was .engaged, as 
captain of the Greek steam-frigate 
Karteria, oxtractiid in part from his 
own official reports and private letters, 
and draivn in pai't from the testimony 
of eyewitnesses of all his actions. 

In February 1827, Captain Hast- 
ings was ordered by the Greek gCK 
vernment to co-oi)erato with the 
troops under General Gordon, destined 


• Puhliahed by Rinowar* 1828. 
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to relieve Athens. Captain Hastings, 
sailing from R^na,, passed round the 
island of Salainis, uud entering the 
western strait betwoeu it and Re¬ 
gain, arrived, iinohscrvcd by the 
Turks, in the bay where the battle of 
Salamis was fought—now called the 
port of Ambelaki. This was the first 
time the passage had ever been at¬ 
tempted by a modern man-of-war. 
During the presidency of Count Caj>o- 
d’lstriad, Sir Kdinnnd Lyons carried 
H.M.S. Blonde through the same 
passage. 

The tn>ops under (General Cordon 
were landed in the night, and they 
occupied and fortified the hill of 
Munychia without any l 0 i<s of time. 
It was then resolved to drive the 
Turks from a monastery at the Pirieus, 
in wliich they kept a garrison to com¬ 
mand the i)ort. The troops were 
ordered to attack the building on the 
hand side, and Hastings eiiU'iH'd tlie 
Pirams to bombard it from the sea. 
A practicable breach was soon made; 
bnt the Oreck troops, though snp- 
ported by t!ic fire of a couple of field- 
pieces, were c<»mj)Ic!ely defeated in 
their feeble altempts to slunn this 

monastery. The Turks, on the other 
« * 

baud, displayed the greatest .activity; 
and the .Sernskier Kutayhi Pasha, 
who pomuianded tlie army besieging 
Athen.s, soon anived with a powerful 
escort of cavalry, and bringing with 
him two long five-inch howitzers with 
shells, boasting that with these he 
wonld sink the ICarteria. As the ob¬ 
ject of the Greek attack had com¬ 
pletely failed, and the troops had re¬ 
tired, the Karteriii finittcd the port 
just as the Turks opened their fire on 
her. 

A few days after this, the Turks, 
having defeated a division of the Greek 
army destined to make a diversion 
from the plain of Elensis, attemtited 
to carry the camp of General Gordon 
by storm. Captain Hastings now 
entered the Pirtcus again, even at 
the risk of exposing the Kartcria to 
the Turkish shells; as be saw that by 
his powerful fire of grape he could 
prevent the Turks from forming In 
any force to attick the most vuuier- 
able part of the camp. The fire of 
the Kartcria soon produced Us effect"; 
bnt it drew all the attention of the 
Pasha to the vessel, as ho perceived it 


was vaiu to persUt in attacking tho 
trc^psuntil he compelled thebleainci'to 
quit the Piraius. Five guns directed 
their fire against her, and though three 
were cither dismounted by her fire, or 
rendered useless by their carriages 
breaking, still two elongated five-inch 
howitzers being placed between the 
uionasteiy and an adjoining tower, 
which covered tlicm from the tire of the 
Kartcria, contrived to keep up a well- 
supported fire. The effect produced 
by the shells from the Turkish guns 
was soou considerable, though scvei’al 
of those which struck the Kartcria 
did not explode. One, however, 
fixed in the cairiagc of a long sixty- 
eight pounder, aud exploded there,, 
though foi'tuuatel}* without injuring^ 
either Captain liane, the artillery- 
officer engaged in pointing the gun, 
or auy of the men w lio were working 
it. Another exploded in the Kar- 
teria's counter, and tore out the plank¬ 
ing of two streaks for a length of six. 
feet, and started out the planking 
from the two adjacent .streaks. An 
this shell struck the vessel on the 
waters edge, a shiji built iu the ordi¬ 
nary manner would have been sunk 
by this explosion of about nine ounces 
of powder; but the Kartcria was in no 
danger, as she was built with her 
timbers dose aud caulked together. 
She was also constructed witli two 
solid bulkheads enclosing the engine- 
room, caulked aud lined, so as to bo 
water-tight; consequently, auy one of 
her compaitmeiits might have filled 
with water from a shot-bole without 
her sinking. The attack of the Turks 
on the Greek camp having been re¬ 
pulsed, nothing remained for Hastings 
but to retreat from his dangerous 
position in the XTrasus us speedily as 
possible. This, how'cver, he did not 
effect without h^ss; all his boats were 
shot through, and he bad to encounter 
a severe fire of musketry frem tho 
Turks stationed on c.ich side, as ho 
moved through the pillars at the cn* 
tranco of tho port. 

In the month of March an expedi¬ 
tion was planned by Gcneiwl Hcideck, 
who was afterw'ards one of the mem¬ 
bers of the unhappy regency which 
misgoverned Greece during the min¬ 
ority of King Otho. Tho object of 
this expedition was to destroy th& 
magaiises of piovlsioius and stores 
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which the Turks possessed at Oropost 
and, by occuprins their linos of com¬ 
munication wUh xfegropont, to com¬ 
pel them to raise the siege of Athens. 
This was the only feasibio method by 
which the Greeks could ever hare 
hoped to defeat the Turks; but wbcJi 
the execution of it was ju’oposed, it 
always met witli some opiJOsition. 
"^len it was at last undertaken by a 
'ibrclgucr, the operation was conduct¬ 
ed in 80 weak and desultory u man- 
nor, as to cud iu coniplote disgrace. 

Tlic naval force which accompanied 
General Iloideck was unusually 
powerful, as he was then the acknow¬ 
ledged agent of the King of Bavaria, 
it consisted of the frigate Hellas of 
sixty-four gnus, with the flag of Ad¬ 
miral Miaoulis, the Knrtcriu, ami 
some smaller vessels as transports. 
The Greek vessels arrived before, 
Oropos in the afternoon, ami as the 
Hellas was com]>oned to auclior about 
a mile from the Turkish camp, Caj)- 
toiu Hastings Immediately steamed 
into the port. He captured t\\ o traus- 
ports laden with gruiu ami flour, whicii 
had just arrived from Kegropoiit; ami 
having anchored within l"'o hundred 
yards of the Tui*kisli batteries, he 
opened on them a Are, which in a 
short time dismountedevery g)»uwlueh 
they could bring to bear on his ship. 
Acnrcass-slieJI lodging Iu tlie fusducs 
of which the prineijud battery wovS 
cou-*tructed. soon enveloped th<j whole 
in flame.'*—the puwder-magaziuc ex¬ 
ploded, and tile carriages of tlic guns 
were rendt-red useless. 

At tills moment the Greek troops, 
of whom one hundred and tifty were 
on board tiie Kartcria, loudly de¬ 
manded to be led to attack the camp; 
and an officer from Geueral llcideck, 
who had remained on board the Hel¬ 
las, was expected every monieut to 
place himself at thdr head. No orders, 
however, arrived. Hastings remained 
all night in the port, and it was not 
tmtil dawn next morning that the 
troops were landed. The Turks, in 
mean time, had been more active; 
they Itad also received considerable 
'Xeinforcoments; the day was con- 
stuned without Geueral Hcideck going 
OIL shore, and a large body of Turkish 
.cavalry making its appearance iS the 
sfterneon, hp issued orders to re¬ 


embark the troops, and soiled back to 
Kgiiia. 

The public attention was suddenly 
diverted fmin this disgraceful exhibi¬ 
tion of Europoau military scleucc by 
the arrival of Lord Cochrane in Greece. 
He came, however, in an English 
yacht, which had b^n purcltased to 
expedite his departure, but unaccom¬ 
panied by a single one of the five 
steamers w'hich were still untinlshed 
in the Thames. His lordship was soon 
after appointed lord high a lmtral 
of Greece; General Church was at 
the some time named generalissimo 
of the land forces ; and both officers 
directed all their attention to raising 
the siege of Athens, which Kutayhi 
continued to attack wdth the greatest 
constancy. 

Captain Hastings tvas now; detach¬ 
ed for the lirst time with an indepen¬ 
dent iia\ul command. The Turk.'- 
drew thoir supplies for carrying on 
tlic siege of Atlien.s from a great dis¬ 
tance in tlielr rear, as all the provinces 
of Greece were iu a state of desola¬ 
tion. Tliw circunwlance cx]K»se<l their 
liiieK of communication, Ixith by laud 
and sea, to be attacked by the (ireeks 
iu many dillcnmt jioluts. Volo was 
one of the principal depots at which 
the sup]»lu*s transmitted from Thes- 
snlouiea ajul Constantinople wi'H* 
secured; auil from this stiitloii they 
were, Ibrwanled by the etmnnel of 
Eubo>a to the fortress of Negropont, 
and thence to Oropoa. From Oropos 
these supplies were transported on 
horses and mules to the camp of the 
i^ushaut ratissia, near Athens. Cap¬ 
tain Uastings w*as now charged with 
the duty of cutting off the communi¬ 
cations of the Turks between Volo 
ami Oropos, and instructed to use 
every exertion to capture their traus- 
porU and destroy their inagazmcs. 
For this purpose he sailed from Poros 
w ith a small sqnadrou, consisting of 
the Kartcria and four hired vessms—• 
the conefcte Themistocles, beJonging 
to the Tombazis; the Arcs, belong¬ 
ing to the Admiral kliaouUs; and two 
small schooners. 

On the afternoon of a beanriful 
clear day, the little fleet entered the 
bay of Volo, in which eight. Tnrkiah 
transports were seen at anchor. It 
was some time before the eaeiny was 
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persuaded that the Greek vessels were 
€caruig down to attack them, for they 
considered tl»c ancliorago perfectly 
defended by two batteries w'liicb they 
had erected on the cape, enclosing the 
harbour, opposite the castle of Volo. 
^ic castle itself Is a square fort in a 
dilapidated condition, with only a few 
^ns mounted. 

At half-past four o’clock, the The- 
tnistoclcs and Arcs received orders to 
anchor l>cforc the batteries, jnst out of 
the reach of musketry, and not to 
waste a single shot before they had 
taken up their positions. They w'crc 
then dii-ected to a heavy fire of 
grape and round shot on the enemy. 
Wliile they were executing these 
orders, Hastings entered the port, and 
opened l»is fire of shells on the in- 
trt'iiclimonts of the Turks, and of grape 
on th^ transports, wiiich were filled 
with men to prevent their capture. 
Ylio heavy tire of the Karteria, which 
poured on the enemy three hundred 
two-ounce balls from each of its guns, 
80011 threw the Turks into confusion; 
and the boats were manned, and sent 
to board the transports. Five vessels 
being heavily laden, though they had 
been run aground, were not close to 
the sliore, and these were soon cap¬ 
tured ; but two brigs being empty, 
were jilaced close under tlie fire of 
the tro(>p.s in the intrencluncnts. 
Tlioiigh they were attacked by all the 
boats of the sqnndrou, they were not 
taken until after an obstinate resist¬ 
ance. The English boatswain of the 
Karteria, who w’us the first to mount 
the side of one, w'as wounded ; but he 
sncc.eoded in gaining the deck, and 
hauling doun tlic ISirklsh flag.. A 
Turk, however, who had no idea ot 
Burrendering to an infidel, ruahed at 
him, and fired a pistol at his head. 
The ball, fortunately, only grazed his 
forehead. TlieTurk thenleapctl over¬ 
board, and endeavoured to swim on 
ehorc ; but one of the Koglisli sailors, 
considering his conduct so unfair as to 
merit death, jumped into the aeu after 
him, and, having overtaken him, de¬ 
liberately cut his throat with a cias]>- 
ksife, as he had no other weapon, and 
then returned on board. The Greek 
Bevolutiou too often gavo occafiions 
for displaying , 

The InsUnet of the first-bom Cain, 
^VThich ever lurks somewhere in human 
hearts.*’ 


It w'as found impossible to get the 
two brigs afloat; and, as their sails 
had been lauded, it would have lieen 
impossible to navigate them. ITiey 
were therefore diuriit; and another 
smaller vessel, which w.os so placed 
that Hastings would not oxi>ose his 
men by attempting to take posscasion 
of her, was destroyed by shells. A 
shell, exploding in her hull, blew' her 
fore-mast into the w'ater. For four 
hours the Karteria remained in the 
harbour of Volo. The corvette and 
brig had so completely silenced the 
fire of the batteries, that they appeared 
to be abandoned ; while the guns of 
the castle only kept up an irregular 
and ill-directed fire on the Karteria^^ 
The magazines were all in fiames from 
the effect of the )'cd-hot shot fired into 
them; and, as night approached, the 
Karteria made the signal for all the 
vessels to make sail out of the har¬ 
bour w’itli a liglit biHieze from the 
laud. The si^ctacle offered by the 
bay as it grew dark was peculiarly 
grand. On the sombre outline of the 
hills round the gulf, innumerable fires 
were seen ; and a continued discharge 
of musketry was beard proclaiming 
the arrival of each little band of troops 
which reached the camp at Volo. The 
luriil light thrown out by the flames 
from the burning magazines, and the 
reflection of the blazing transiwrts, 
wiiich w ere quickly cousuiued to the 
w ater's edge, enabled ihc steamer, in 
departing, to destroy the carriages of 
two guns wiiich the Turks were en¬ 
deavouring to get ready to salute tlie 
departing squadron. 

Hastings had expected to find at 
Volo a large Turkish man-of-war, 
mounting sixteen heavy guns, and 
two mortal's which had bwui con¬ 
structed for the siege of Missolonghl, 
but W'hioli had not even got so far os 
Volo until after the fall of that place. 
This vessel was now waiting until the 
Turks should require her to bombard 
some seaport in the possession of the 
Greeks. A Greek nshing-boat came 
alongside to inform Hastings thatlhe 
Pasha had ordered this vessel to Xii- 
clteri for greater security, where she 
was moored, with three scfaooinOT 
taken from the Greeks at Fsara, m a 
amall bay protected by a totteij cflf 
twelve guns. In this position, sfao 
was conildnred peribcUy safe froiathe 
attacks of the whole Greek fleet, a^ed 
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by the fire-frigate herself, as the 
Turks called the Karteria. Hastiugs 
proceeded immediately to Tiielieri, 
hoping to surprise the enemy by an 
attack during the*night; but lie 
found tlte Turks on the alert, and 
their well-directed fire of musketry 
rendered it Impossihlc to coiitiiiite 
thetttarit with the smailcot chance of 
success. 

At daylight next inoniing, Hast¬ 
ings examined the j)osilhni of the 
enemy with care, but he sa>v iliere 
was no hope of capturing the bomb- 
ketch or any of the schooners; ho 
therefore determtned to cunline his 
operations to destroying them. After 
getting tip the steam and heating a 
raw shot, he stood In to about three- 
quarters of a mile of the Turki-h 
ship, and going slowly round in a 
large circle, he brought his long gnus 
to bear smeessively, and fired them 
with the greatest deliberation. He 
then moved out of gmislmt of the 
Turkish battery to observe ilie effect 
of his fire. In aliout half an hour, a 
quantity of smoke was observed to 
Usuo from the large Tu^ki^h vessel, 
which the enemy appeared at first to 
disregard; but, In a short time, they 


seemed to discover that tlndr ship 
was on fire, for they were seen hun y- 
iug down and mshing 'on hoard in 
great numbers. The carronades were 
now reloaded w ith shells, and the long 
guns with large grape, and the Knr- 
terin stood in to prevent the enemy 
from continuing lijs eudeavours to 
extinguish the fire. The attention of 
the Turks was thus distracted; the 
fiamos soon hurst through the decks of 
the ship, and, catching the rigging, 
rendered all approach to her impos¬ 
sible. In a short time she was a mass 
of flame; and her guns to the land- 
sidc, having been loaded, went off, 
discharging their shot into the bat¬ 
tery formed for her protection. As 
her upper works burned away, she 
drifted from her station; but getting 
again on shore against the rocks, her 
magazine exploded, and the remains 
of her hull, with all her guns, sank in 
deep water. The three schooners also 
reomTed seTeral shells, and were so 
lojtircd, as to be rendered uuable to 
put to sea without undergoing great 


n^ra. . 

The loss of the Gre^ squadron In 


this expedition was very small; only 
three men were kiUed and two 
M'ouuded. But one of the killed w as 
James UiUl, ua KiigUslunau on hoard 
the Kailcria—an old sailor of a most 
excellent character, and posses&cd of 
coiishlerablo knowledge in every 
brnncti of his proressiou. Ho was 
killed by u tvvcive-ponod shot from 
the battery ut TricherL This shot, 
after breaking the claw' of an aiidior, 
rebounded, aiid, in falling, struck Hall 
lu tlic pit of tlic stomucii, and ixilied 
on the deck, as if It had hardly 
touched his clothes. He foil instantly, 
and was taken up (piite dead—the 
ii.sual tranquil smile his features iiuro 
still lingeiiug on lii< lips. Hali was 
not onl> a most excellent smior, but 
u tnily honest man, and he was king 
rememlK.Ted and deeply regretted by 
all on board the Kartcria. Um re¬ 
mains were committed to the deep, 
i'a]>tniu HiUUiiig& rending the fimeri4 
service; for the Kngli>h insisted that 
he would have preferred a .sailors 
funeral to Indtig iuten'edon shore in a 
(ireek churchyard. 

Juiue.H Hall was the only human 
spirit nmoug the rude crew of the 
Karteria, and after hU tVath most of 
the Knglisli sailors displayt'd (he 
feelings of savages. <)ne okl nuiD-of- 
war's man, wlio hud serve<l in many a 
well-fought action, declared that ho 
would kill every Turki&h prisoner 
taken in the prizes at Volo; and lie 
nttenipted one night to break into tlio 
cabin abaft tlio larboard paddle-box, 
in which some of tlieso Turks were 
confined. Armed with a ku'gc knife, 
lui proclaimed tliat he wits deU‘rtuincd 
to kill the prisoners, and he called on 
the other sailors to assist him. Ho 
argued, that the war witli the Turks 
was an irregular warfare; and as tho 
Turks killed their prisoners, on tho 
ground that they were either rebels 
or outlaws, it was tlic duty of tho 
Greeks to kill every Turk wlio fell 
into their ;mwer, Wbcu brought be¬ 
fore Captain Hastings, be persisted 
in his determination; and though he 
was perfectly sober, be at last do* 
dared that he would quit the service, 
unless the English were allowed ia 
future to kill the prisoners. Hastings 
tried to reason with him, but in vain. 

It was necessary to put him under 
arrest, and when the Karieria re* 
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tamed to Foros, he demanded his 
disebarf^, and quitted Gmece. 

The Karteritt suffered very severely 

in her bull and rigging, from llic fire 
of the castle at Volo, and the batteiy 
at Trichcri. She lost her jib-boom, 
main-toi>uia8t, puff, and larboard 
cat-bead, and received much other 
damage; so that it was necessary to 
pfoceed to l^oros to give her a Iho- 
rougli n'pair. On her way, she was 
fortunate enough to capture four ves¬ 
sels laden with stores and provisions 
for the Turks of Kegropont. 

At Furos, Hastings found the 
affairs of the navy very little im¬ 
proved by Lord Cocliraiie's presence 
in Greece; and uu think that wc 
cannot convey a better idea of their 
states than is contained in a letter 
which he addressed to his lordshij) on 
the ;iOth of April 1827. “It is with 
dc('p regret 1 sec the extreme discon¬ 
tent on board the Sauvciir brig, 
which seems to me to be preally in¬ 
creased h}\ if not entirely owing to, the 
Greeks being paid in advance, aud 
the Knglisli tioingiu arreui*s of wages. 
Ill this country, I must rejicat, my 
lord, nothing can bo done without 
regular jiaymcuts. Jly paying out of 
my own funds when others could not 
be ohtuiued, I have established tlie 
coufideuco both of Greeks and Ku- 
glisii in tins vessel, us far as money is 
concerned; but I cannot continue to 
pay out of my own pocket. If funds 
are not furthcoming, I beg leave to 
resign. Whilst I am on board, the 
people will always consider mo per¬ 
sonally responsible for their wages; 
and I must again remark, I have suf¬ 
fered already much too severely iu 
my juivate fortune in this service to 
admit of my making further sacrifices, 
iksides wages for the crew, I have 
various expenses to repair damages 
sustained in tho late actions at Vulo 
aodTricherl" Captain Hastings w^as, 
however, at this time, easUy induced 
to continue bis services on ^ard the 
Kartoria, as the defeat of the Greek 
army before Athens on the Gtb of 
May, and the departure of General 
Go^on, Count Porro, and several 
Other Philhellenes, who considered the 
cause utterly hopeless, rendered the 
moment unsuitable for his resigna¬ 
tion. 


The Kartcria was again fitted Ibr 
wa with the gi-catest expedition, and 
joined Lord (’ociiranc, when ho made 
an unsuccessful attempt to bui 7 >rise 
and capture Ibrahim Pasha at Cia- 
I'tnza. Hastings w'as separated from 
the Hellas by bad weather, and in 
retuniing to tlic rendezvous at Spet- 
zia, he lost two of his masts and 
two men, in a hurricane *oil‘ Cape 
^Inlea. Shortly after his return to 
Pores, where ho w'.as again compelled 
to refit, he received the following laco¬ 
nic communication from Lord Coch¬ 
rane, in which aU«meutIon of a ren¬ 
dezvous was omitted. 

“ Memo .—If the Perseverance is fit 
for service, plca&o join the sqiiadrow 
without delay. 

“ COCUUAKE. - 

Ihllat.'th jKnc' 1827. 

“ Captain Hastings, 

In consequence of this order. Cap¬ 
tain Hastings sot out in search of 
Lord Cocliranc. A scries of fruitless 
cruises foflowed, in which oveiy divi¬ 
sion of the Turkish ficct contrived to 
t scape the Greeks. At last, it w'as 
resolved tliat an attack shonld be 
made on Yaiiladbi, the little fort 
which coniurands the entrance into 
the lagoons of ISUssolonghi; aud tho 
whole fleet, under the commaud of 
Lord Cochrane in person, apj)carcd 
off that place. The attempt was ouly 
persisted in for a short time, aud it 
failed. 

Tlie treat)' of tha 6th of July 1827,. 
for the pacificatioir of tho affairs of 
(ireece, between Graat Britain, 
Prance, and Kussia, now bccomo 
known to the Greeks ; and the news 
Gtimnlated both them and thdr 
friends to make increased exertions, 
in order that the Allies might ffud as 
mneh of the country as possible al¬ 
ready delivered from the Turkish 
yoke. A small squadron of ten Tur¬ 
kish brigs having entered the Gulf of 
l..opanto, Lord Cochrane gave Hast¬ 
ings an order to pursue Uicm, con¬ 
ceived in the following fiattering 
terms 

“ Off Mtt$olonghi, I8C& Sejit. 18S7. 

^ You have been good enough to 
volunteer to proceed into the Gulf of 
Lepaato, into which, nnder ezistingf 
ciroui&ktancei, I should not have order-' 



uo 

«d the PerseTHraiice (CarterU.) I 
therefore leave all the proceedings to 
jonr jadgnent, intimating only, that 
the transporting of General Cburch*e 
troops to tho north of the golf, and 
the destruction or capture of the 
enemy's vessels, will be services of high 
importance to the cause of Greece.” 

Captain Hastings immediate!/ en¬ 
tered the gulf, passing through the 
formidable strait between the 
castlos of tho Morca and Koumclia, 
called the Dardanelles of I^K^panto, 
during the night On the 29th of 
September, having collected his little 
squadron, consisting of the Karteria, 
the brig Sauveur of eighteen guns, 
Icommandcd by'* Captain Thomas, and 
two gun-boats, each mounting a long 
thirty-two ponndor; Hastings stood 
into the bay of Salona (Amphissn) to 
attack a Turkish squadron, cousistiug 
of nine vessels, anchored under the 
protection of batteries, and a large 
body of troops placed at tho Scala of 
Salona. 'J'hrce Austrian mcrcliaiit- 
meu in the port were also filled with 
armed men, in spite of the remon¬ 
strances of tfieir masters, and assist¬ 
ed In defending the squadron at 
anchor. 

About ten o’clock a.m,, the Karte¬ 
ria, followed by the Sauveur and the 
two gnn-boats, stood into the bay to 
attack this formidable position. The 
Turks were so cojifideut of victory, 
that they were eager lo see the. Greek 
ships anchor as near them as possible, 
i^ey therefore witliheld their fire un¬ 
til Captain Hastings made the signal 
for anchoring. The Karteria proceed¬ 
ed much nearer the shore than the 
siuliug vessels, and having anchored 
witldn five huudred yards, opposite 
the vessel which bore tlic flag of the 
Turkish commodore, she opened her 
fire. The Turks then commenced a 
furious cannonade from upwards of 
sixty pieces of artillery ; but they had 
hardly time to reload tho greater part 
of the guns on board their ships. 
CaptiUn Hastings, before going into 
action, had heated several shells, 


£Oet. 

■tMnkmg that sixly-eighfc pound shot 
might pass through both sides of the 
vessels he was about to engage so 
near, as they were principally oon- 
structed of fir. After firing one 
luroadside of cold shot to make sore of 
the range, his second consisted of two 
hot shells' from tho long guns, and 
two carcass-shells from the canon- 
ades. Oue of these lodged in die Ml 
of the Turkish commodm«, and, 
reaching the powder-magasloe, the 
action commenced by blowing np his 
ship.* A carcass-ifafiU expMiug in 
the l>owB of the .brig anchored next 
to tl)e commodore, she sank forward, 
while a hot shell striking her stem, 
wluch stood up in the shadow water, 
it was soon enveloped in llamos. In 
a few minutes, another vessel was. 
pei'ccived to bo on fire; and a fine 
Algerine schooner, mounting twenty 
long brass gnus, having received a 
shell which exploded between her 
decks, was abandoned by her crew. 

The battle of Siiloaa ufi’ordcil the 
miist satisfactory proofs of the ofli- 
cinucy of the armament of steam¬ 
boats, with lioavy guus, which Captain 
lla.stings had so long and so warmly 
advocated. I'hc terrific and rapid 
manner in which a turce so greatly 
superior to his own was utterly aiiiii- 
bil.'itcd by the hot shot and shells of 
the Karteria, silenced tlie opponents of 
Captain Hastings’ plan throughout 
all £uro|>c. From that day it became 
evident to all who studltnl the pro¬ 
gress of navjil warfare, that every 
natiou in Europe must adopt his 
principles of marine arttller}*, and 
arm some vessels in their tieot.s on tho 
model be had given tlicm. in Grooee 
the question of continuing to hire 
merchant 8hii>s to form a fleet was 
pnt to rest; and the necessity of com¬ 
mencing the formation of a national 
navy w^as now’ admitted by Hydriotes, 
Spetziotes, and P.^iariotes. 

The services of the other vessels in 
the Greek squadron atbalona, though 
eclipsed by the superior arinamen& of 
the Karteria, ought not to be over. 


^diogrcgihicgl Shoteft cf FratA Ahney fftutmffs. 


V In a description of tUe engagement, forwarded by the Aostrian consol at Pa¬ 
tras to the consul-general in the Ionian islands, which was captured by tho 
Greeks, the following is the account given by the Aostrians 11 command- 
ante della flottigfia Ottomana con terzo del Vapore andd per aria, avendogti 
questo gettato nna granata in Santa Barbara.” 
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looked. Captain Thomaa, who com¬ 
manded the Sauvenr, displayed all the 
courage, activity, and skill of an expe- 
rioocod English officer; lie silenced the 
two batteries, on which tlie Turks had 
placed great dependence, as alone suf¬ 
ficient to prevent the Greeks from en¬ 
tering the port; and by a well-directed 
firo of grape, he compelled the troops 
which lined the shore to get nnder 
the cover of the irregular gi'onnd in 
the neighbourhood. Hastings then 
made the signal for all the boats of 
the squadron to take possession of the 
Algerine schooner and the two other 
brigs which were not on brc. 

A severe contest took place in order 
to gain possession of the schooner; for 
the fire of the Greek ships being sus¬ 
pended as the boats approached her, 
the Turkish troops sprang from their 
iiiding-]>)aces, and rushed to tlie edge 
of tiie rocks, whicli commanded a view 
of lier deck. From this position they 
opened a heavy tire of musketry on 
those who had mounted her sides. 
The fire of the gun-boats again cleared 
the beach ; but the Turks contrived to 
keep up a severe fire at intervals, and 
Mr Swmlan, the first lieutenant of tlie 
Sauveur, was killed, and several otliers 
woiuided, in attempting to get her 
under weigh. Captain Hastings 
steamed up to the sclioouer at last, 
and having got her strcnm-cabJc made 
fast, attempted to move her; but the 
cable broke, and it became evident 
that the falling tide in the bay had 
fixed her firaily on the groinul. With 
incredible exertions her long brass 
^ms were all saved, and she was then 
set on fire. Mr IMmlangas, a Greek ofii- 
cor, the first lieutenant of the Kurtcria, 
-was also wounded in sotting fire to a 
brig anchored at some distance from 
the rest. The bouts then concluded 
the day by driving tlic I'nrks fi'oni 
the Austrian racrchantnien, and bring¬ 
ing out these vessels as prizes. 

In this engagement nine Turkish 
Tessels were de.stroyed, though de¬ 
fended by batteries on shore and up¬ 
wards of 500 veteran troops; yet it 
cost the assailants only six ineu killed 
and a few wounded. In the despatch 
of Captain Hastings, announcing the 
victory, he pays a high tribute to 
the merits of Captain Haoe, who had 
served with him at the siege of Nau- 
j>Ua in 1822, and in Croto during the 


camp^gn of 1823. “ The services of 
Captain Hanc of the artillery, serving 
on board tliis vessel, are too well 
known on every former occasion to 
make it nccessaiy for me to say more 
than tliat I am equally indebted to 
him now as on other occasions.” 

Ibrahim Pasha was at Kavarin 
with an Immense fleet, when he hoard 
of the destruction of his ships in the 
bay of Salona. Sir Edward Codring- 
ton and Admiral de Higny bad, on 
the 25tb of September, entered into a 
convention with him to sospend afl 
hostilities against the Greeks until he 
should receive answers frogi Constan¬ 
tinople and Alexandria to the com¬ 
munications made on the part of tlid0 
three allied powers; but neither Hast¬ 
ings nor the Turkish commodore in the 
Gulf of Lepanto were aware of this cir¬ 
cumstance. The rage of Ibrahim when 
he heard of the result of the affair at 
Salona knew no bounds, and be deter- 
muied to inflict the severest vengeance 
on Hostings, whose little squadron he 
thought he could cosily aiiuiliUate. 

Sir Edward Codiington, after ar¬ 
ranging the terms of me convention, 
had repaired to Zante to wait the 
arrival of several vessels he expected, 
and Admiral dc Kigny had i^t Na- 
varin to collect tlie French fq^oe in the 
Archipelago. Ibrahim, Rceing that 
there were no ships of the allies at 
Kavariu capable of stopping his fleet, 
ordered twoiity-six ineii-of-wartopnt 
to sea on the 30th of September. He 
embarked himself with this division 
of his fleet, determined to witness the 
dcstniction of the Greek squadron. A 
violent gale, liowever, compelled him 
fb put back on the 3d of October; 
but a part of his fleet, imder the com¬ 
mand of the Patroua Bey, persisting 
in its endeavours to enter the Gnlf of 
Lepanto, was pursued by Admiral 
Codrington, who forced it to return to 
Xavariu, but not until he had found 
himself obliged to fu‘e into several of 
the Ottoman ships. As the English 
admiral had at the time a very small 
force at Zante, many of the Turkish 
ships might, in spite of all bis exer¬ 
tions, have escaped into the gnlf, un¬ 
less he had been aided in arresting 
their progi'ess by a succession of gales 
which blew on the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
of October. These gales assisted Sir 
Edward Codrington in compelling the 
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whole of the dispersed fleet of the 
Patrona Bey to seek refiigo iu the 
port of Navarin. 

In the mean time the position of 
Capt^n Hastings was one of extreme 
danger, and Lord Cochrane, wlio s^- 
dressed liis last olBclal communiention 
to him on tho 12tb of October, con¬ 
veys his parting words of praise and 
confidence in fie following terms:— 
“You have done so much good, and 
so much is anticipated from your keep¬ 
ing open the cinumunications between 
the shores of the gulf, that 1 think you 
would do well to remain for a while 
where you are. Yon occupy, how¬ 
ever, a positiuu of risk, if the reports 
0arc true regardiug the fleet being otf 
Patras; and tlicreforc I leave you to 
act in all things as you judge best for 
the public service.” Ila’^tings, as 
soon as he was informed of Ibrahim 
Pasha’s intention to attack him, and 
before he had rcexdved the news of liis 
deliverance by the niovenienl of Sir 
Kdw’ard Codrinjrton's iiad 

selected the spot in whicli he hojied to 
be able to defy tho attacks of the 
whole fleet again>t liitn. He 
chose a small bay at the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of the trulf of Corinth, formed 
in the r^ky precipices of Mount (ler- 
anioDf^fd open to the Alcyouian sou. 
This ttme bay or port is called Strava. 
ItSjcntrance is protected by two rocky 
islands, and it is bounded on tlie con¬ 
tinent by a succession of pi'ccii>icos 
covered by piue woods, which itjudcr 
tho debarkation of a large force in the 
neighbourhood very difficult. Hast¬ 
ings proposed to defend this position 
by landing four of his guns on the 
mainland and tho islands; and lie 
made every preparation for receiving 
the Egyptians with a w’ell-snstained 
fire of hot shot, while a number of 
Greek troops were assembled to man 
the rocks uonnd. 

There can be no doubt that Ibra¬ 
him .Pasha committed a blunder in 
violating the convention into wliich 
he had just entered, and his attempt 
at taking vengeance into his own 
himds, instead of appealing to the 
three allied powers, created groat dis¬ 
trust <Hi the part of the admirals. 
!niey naturally enough conceived that 
he would always hold himself ready 
to take every advantage of their ab¬ 
sence, and their only method of effeo- 


tnally watching the immense fleet as¬ 
sembled at Navaria was by bringing 
their own squadrons to an anchor in 
tliat immense liarbonr. Tho battle of 
Navarin, on the 20th of October, was 
the natural consequence of the dis¬ 
trust on the one side, and the eager 
desire of revenge on tho other, which 
rendered the proximity of the differ¬ 
ent fleets necessary. The affair of 
Captain Hastings at Salona, as one of 
the proximate causes of this groat 
naval engagement, acquires an his¬ 
torical imporiance far cxcee'diiig its 
mere military results. In the eyes of 
the Greeks and Tui'ks it very justly 
occupies a promment place in the iils- 
torj' of the Greek war, a.s It i.'< by them 
alwaj's viewed os the link which con¬ 
nects tlieir mlUtapy operations with 
the celebrated battle of Navarin. 

‘I’lie destruction of llio Turkish and 
Egj-ptiau fleets delivered Greece from 
imminent peril; but iu the exultation 
er(*atcd by the assurance that their 
independence was firmly established, 
the Greek goveniraent began to for¬ 
get the services which the Ktirteria 
had rendered in the days of their de¬ 
spair. No supplies of any kind worn 
forwarded to Captain Hastiug.s, wlio 
remained in tho gulf; both Lord 
Cochrane and the government ailuw’- 
cd him to remain without ppo^•isions, 
and liis ci*ew would have in great ]»art 
quitted him, unless ho Imd paid the 
men their wages from his own fortune. 
On the 17th of November ho wrote 
to Lord Cochrane, urging the neces¬ 
sity of sending him some assistance. 
TIu.4 letter, which remained unan¬ 
swered, contains the following pas¬ 
sages:—“1 am now seven tliou.sund 
pounds out of pocket by iiiy services 
in Greece, and 1 am daily expending 
my owm money for the public service. 
Our prizes are scn’lngastranspoits for 
the army, and we must either shortly 
abandon this position or bo paid. 
Without money I cannot any longer 
miuntaiu this vessel. I will do all I 
can; but I must repeat, that It is no^ 
quite fair I should end a beggar, after 
all the labour, vexation, and disap¬ 
pointment 1 have experi^ced for sb 
many yeaw.” 

The only body of troops avanabfo 
for any national purpose, which had 
been kept together after the loss of 
Athens, with the exception of the corps 
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of regular troops under General Fab-' 
vicr, was Uiat assembled hj (icncral 
Church on the sonthoni shores of the 
Gulf of Lepanto, As soon-ns the battle 
of Kftvarhi had paralyse<l the move¬ 
ments of the Turks, General Church 
determined to tran.sport his troops 
from the Morea into Acamania, where 
the Greek captains, who had submit¬ 
ted to the Turks, otfered again to take 
up arms, if an adctpiate force appeared 
in the province to support them. "J'hc 
ja'incipal object which detained the 
Kartoria iu the gulf had been to assist 
the movements of General Church, 
wlm now resolved to cross over to 
Acamania from Cape Papas. On the 
©''.'cning of the 17tli of November, 
Ca])tain Hastings received a comnin- 
mention from General Church, rc- 
«{nesting him to appear ulT Cape Papas 
next dn 3 '. 

Ill order to arrive at the rendezvous 
iu time, Hivstings was compelled to 
quit the gulf in the daytime, and 
consequently to expose his own ship 
and the three prizes to the fire of the 
castles of the Morea and liomclia—an 
act of rashness of which he would not 
willingh’ have been guiltj’. The castle 
of the Morea mounted .about sixty 
guns, and that of Komelia twenu*- 
seveu; those commanding the straights 
were of large calibre. As their fire 
crossed, the passage of theJ)ardnu- 
cUes of Lepanto was always consider¬ 
ed a dangerous enten^rwe; and cer¬ 
tainly, if the batteries liad been seiz ed 
by good artillerymen, no ship could 
have ventured undiT their fire with¬ 
out being destroyed. Even ^vith the 
gunners of Ibrahim Pasha’s army, the 
IKissage was attended with consider¬ 
able risk. 

The little squadron of Captain Has¬ 
tings approached the castles al>out 
noon on a beautiful day. llie Knr- 
teria, leading with a favourable wind, 
and spreading an immense extent of 
canvass from her four low masts, glid¬ 
ed along with the aid of her steam at 
aa amazing rate. Her three prizes, 
followed with every sail set, and two 
Greek misticos availed themselves of 
the op^mrtuoUy of quitting the gulf in 
order to cruise as privateers between 
Patras and Missolonghi. The mo¬ 
ment the Karteria came within gun¬ 
shot of the Turkish castles, they open¬ 
ed their fire; and for some time the 


balls fell thick around her—-those of 
both castles passing over her hull, 
and falling beyond their mark. Se¬ 
veral shot, however, struck her sails, 
and the slow and regular tnauner in 
whicli each gun was discharged as it 
came to boar, indicated that the pas¬ 
sage was not likely to he effected 
without some loss. Fortunately very- 
few shot struck the hull of the Kar¬ 
teria, \’et the damage she received 
was not inconsiderable. The funnel 
was shot through, a ]>atent windlass 
was broken to pieces, and the frag¬ 
ments of the iron wheels scatter^ 
alKuit the decks like a shower of grape. 
Several paddles were wrenched off 
the starboard paddle-wheel, and one 
shot passed through the side near the 
water’s edge. Two of the best sailors 
on board were killed by a twenty- 
four pound shot while working a gun 
on the qunrtcr-dcck. Tlic band of a 
boy was canied away by another, 
and yet all this loss was sustained 
ere the Karteria had readied the 
centre of tlic passage. At the mo¬ 
ment when every shot w-as taking 
eficct, the Turks sudd^ly lost the 
range. Every snccecdi^ shot passed 
over the steutner, and she proceeded 
along under the fire of ifioro than hall 
the guns, without receiving addi¬ 
tional damage. The Tnrks only 

abh' to reload a few guns to dMiarge 
at the rest of the squadron, which 
escaped mihijurcd. 

The loss of two men killed and one 
wounded, (Iistre.<*scd Ca])tain Hustings. 
He was sure thcTurks at Pati*as would 
soon rec.eivc an exaggerated account 
of the damage he had sustained, from 
their spies at Zaiite; and as tlus 
would embolden those who furnished 
their camp with provisions, he was 
extremely anxious to destroy any 
vessels that might be anchored at 
l*atras, Iu order to convince the 
enemja that the Karteria was to be 
dreaded, even after receiving the 
greatest injury. A favourable o^r- 
tunity fortunately offei-ed itself ofSis- 
playing the power of the steamer to 
Ibrahim Pasha’s camp at Patras. On 
approaching the ro^stead, a brig 
heavily laden was seen at anchor, 
which had evidently arrived the pre¬ 
ceding night, little expecting that 
the Greek squadron would quit the 
gulf in the daytime. Hastings im- 
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mediately made tsyery preparatloQ iitt 
catting her oat, M the Austrian 
consul was soen approaching in a 
small boat, with a flag like the ensign 
of a three-decker. The following 
dialogue took place between him and 
liasUngs alon^idc the Karterio, while 
the Austrians in the brig were actively 
engaged in getting every thing ready 
to haul their vessel, at a moinenfs 
wamiag, under a battery of Turkish 
field'pieces placed on the beach. 

As Austrian consul, 
you must be aware that the Gr^k 
government ha>e been blockading 
Patras for some time, and that there 
is now a gnu-boat cniising oil' tbo 
port." 

Aufttnaii Consui, —“My government 
acknowledges no such authority a.s a 
Greek government, and, consequently, 
does not admit the validity of its 
acta.” 

“ My orders, however, 
are to enforce those acts. I must, 
therefore, request you to proceed im¬ 
mediately to the Austrian brig at 
anchor in the harbour, and order the 
master to come on board with his 
papers.” * 

Austrian Conswl.—“ I believe I am 
speaking to an Knglishmau; and 
neither Austria nor Turkey being at 
war with JSngiand, yon are bound to 
respect the Austiian dag. 

ilastivgs. —“ You are speaking, sir, 
to an officer in the Greek ^T^Tiee, 
commanding the squadron blockading 
Patras; and if the Austrian brig doc^s 
not place itself under my protection 
in five minutes, 1 shall fli’C into tiie 
Turkish camp, and it will be de¬ 
stroyed.” 

In saying this, Captain Hastings 
took ont his w atch and left the con¬ 
sul, who vainly cndeavoui*ed to renew 
the conversation in order to gain 
time. When he quitted the Karteria, 
he palled tow'ards the shore, ii^tcod 
of proceeding to communicate Ilast- 
ings^rders to the master of the brig. 
Thhrbeiog, apparently, a concerted 
signal, the greatest exertions wei'e 
snddeidy commenced to haul the 
Av^mi vessel under the guns of the 
bttttery. 

Hastiags allowed the Austrian con¬ 
sul five minutes to reach the shore; 
and as he was not inclined to expose 
his crew to any loss in taking posscs- 


siem of a prise which he could easily^' 
destroy without danger, he dimmed 
his firo against the Austrian brig. As 
soon as he found that he was ap¬ 
proaching the range of the Turkish 
battery, he fired a few shells into it 
and the Austrian vessei. One of these 
exploding in her hull near the wateris 
edge, tore ont great part of her side, 
and sbe sauk almost iustantaneously, 
barely leaving time for tbo crew to 
escape in the long-boat. 

On the 28th of November, (iene- 
ral Church reached Cape Papas with 
the first division of his army, consist- 
iug of only six hundred men, which 
was embarked and transf)ortcd to 
Dragomestri^. Two days after, the 
squadron returned, and wnveyed over 
to lioraelia the remainder of the Greek 
troops, not exceeding seven hundred 
soldiers; so lhat General Church 
opened hLs winter campaign in Acar- 
nania, which led to the conquest of 
that province, with a force of only 
one thousand three faundnHl fighting 
men. 

Wliile the Greek army was engaged 
in fortifying its position at Drago- 
mestre^, Captain Hastings resori*^ 
to attack Vasiladhi—the smqU insular 
fort commanding the entrance into 
the lagoons of Missolonglii and Ana- 
tolikou, w'hicli Lord Cochrane bad 
attempted in vain to capture alfoufc- 
threo months liefore. On the 22d of 
Dccemlmr he anchored about three 
thousand yards from the fort, finding 
that it was ini]K)ssible to bring the 
Karteria any nearer. For nearly a 
mile round Vasiladhi, the depth of 
the water docs not exceed three feet, 
and the fort itself rises little more 
than six feet nlK»ve the level of tlie 
S(‘a. Tlio bombardment of such a 
place was a delicate operation, re¬ 
quiring the most favourable weather, 
and the veiy best artillery practice. 
The first day the attempt was madOf 
tw'O hundred shells were firod without 
prodacing any effect. 'VVlicn fired «• 
ricorJiet^ they divcigcd to the right 
and left: in a manner which gave Va- 
siiadhi the aj^enrance of an enchanted 
spot. Captain Hastings conjectured 
that this singular circumstance waa 
owing to the ^allownessoftbe water; 
the mud approaching the surface close 
to the fort, afford^ so much more 
rcsistanco to the ahelk which foil in 
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its immediate TiciaUy^ aS' to cause a 
more marked deviation in tlie line of 
th^ primary direction. 

At the same time it was found that 
those sbells which were fired with a 
charge of eight pounds of powder, at 
twenty-three degrees of ^evation— 
the highest elevation that could be 
mven to the long guns—all varied to 
the rig^t, though the Gay was per¬ 
fectly calm. This variation appeared 
to be caused by a strong current of 
air at some height above the earth's 
Hurihee; bat it was so irregular that 
it was found Impossible to make any 
correct allowance for it; and it was 
singoiar, that any wind perceptible 
on the deck of the Kartcria blew in 
the contrary direction. 

For some days after this unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt, tiie weather was too 
stormy to think of renewing the at¬ 
tack ; but on the 20th of l>eccmber 
the day was perfectly calm, and the 
atmosphere of that transparent clear¬ 
ness which characterises the climate 
of Greece. Iltvstiiiga determined to 
bombed Vasiladhi a second time. 
The first shell fired indicated that the 
circumstances were now favourable; 
mid the fuprth, which Captain Hast¬ 
ings fired witli his own hand, exploded 
in the powder-magasiue. All the 
boats were instantly ordered out to 
storm the place; but the Turks were 
thrown into such a state of confusion 
by the explosion of the powder, and 
tbo fire which bm'st out- in their 
huts, that they were unable to offer 
nny resistance; and the ass.ailants, 
commanded by Captain Hane of the 
artillery, entered the place, seized tlie 
arms of the Turks, and set them to 
work at extinguishing the fire, wliich 
w'as spreading to the magazine of 
provisions, as ff they had only arrived 
to assist their friends. Tlierc w’cro 
fifty-one Turks in the fort; twelve 
had been killed by the explosion. 

Captain Hastings ordered all the 
prisoners to bo transported on board 
the Karteria; and as ho could ill apare 
any of his provisions, and could not 
encumber his vessel with enemies who 
required to be guarded, he resolved 
to release them immediately. He 
therefore informed the Turkish coa- 
mandant that he would send liim to 
Missolongfai in a monoxylon, or canoe 
used in the lagoons, in order to pro¬ 


cure two large flat<rbottomed boats to 
take away the prisoners. The Turk, 
who considered this was only a polite 
way of letting him know that he waa 
to be drowned or suffocated in the 
mud, showed, nevertheless, no «gn» 
of fear or anger. He thanked Cap¬ 
tain Hastings for the soldier-like man¬ 
ner in which he bad been treated, and 
said that, as a prisoner, it was bis 
duty to meet death in any way his 
conqueror raiglit determine. The 
scene at last began to assume a comie 
character;—^for Hastings was the lost 
person on board to perceive that his 
prisoner supposed that he was about 
to be murdered by his orders; and 
the Turkish commandant was tho 
only one who did not understand that 
it >vas really Hastings* intention to 
send him to Missolongbi in perfect 
safety. When the Turk was con¬ 
ducted to the monoxylon, in which, 
one of his own men was seated, in 
order to paddle the boat through the 
lagoon, he was convinced of his error, 
and his expressions of gi’atitude to 
Hastings were warm, though as dig¬ 
nified ns his previous conduct. 

Tho fiat-bottomed boats arrived 
next day, and took away the prisoners. 
They brought a sheep and a sabre aa 
a present to Captain Hastings from 
the Turkish commandant, accom¬ 
panied by a letter expressing his re¬ 
gret that the commander-in-chief in 
Missolongbi would not allow him to 
come himself to visit liis benefactor. 

The conquest of Vasiladhi did not 
diminish the difficulties with which 
Hastings was surrounded, nor removo 
any of the disagreeable circumstances^ 
attendant on the neglect with which 
he was treated by Lord Cochrane and 
the Greek government. On the 7thf 
of January 1828, ho ^Tote to a friend 
iu the following desponding terms:— 
am full of misery. I have not a 
dollar^ owe my people three months’ 
pay, and five dollars a man gratuity 
for Vasiladhi. I hare no provisions. 

I have lost an andior and chain. If 
I can get out of my ])reseut diUicultics, 

1 may perhaps go into the gulf.” 

On the Ifith of Januaiy he wrote 
to the Greek government, stating all 
the difficulties of his position, and 
complaining of ^e manner in which 
the Karteria had been left entirely 
dependent on his private resources. 
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wrote: It has become on'estab* 
Uebed loaxim to leave this vessel 
withont any supplies. Dr Goss has 
just been at Zante, and has left three 
hundred dollars for the Helvetia, non* 
serving under my orders—but not ouc 
farthing, no provisions, and not even 
a single word, for me. Five months 
ago, I was eight thousand doliai's in 
advance for the pay of my crew; and, 
^nce that time, 1 have only received 
one thousand dollars from the nav.il 
chest of Lord Cochrawc, and sis. 
hundred from the military of tJcncrjxl 
Church. This last sum is not even 
sufficient to pay the exiwuscs incurred 
by the detention of our prizes in order 
to sen'C as transports for the aniiy. 
I h.avc, in addition to the ordinary 
expenses of this vessel, been obliged 
to purchase wood for onr steam-engine, 
and provisions for the gnu-boat Hel¬ 
vetia—to which 1 have also fuimUhed 
two hundred dollars in money to pay 
the crew. The capture ofVjisiladhi 
has cost me two thousand dollars: yet 
1 have not taken the brass cannon in 
that fort, and replaced them with the 
iron guns of our prizes, in order to 
assist me in meeting my expenses.*’ 

About this time Count Capo d'Istrias 
arrived in Greece to assume the pre¬ 
sidency of the republic; and Captain 
Hastings, as soon as ho xvas informed 
of his arrival, transmitted him a very 
valuable letter, in which he gave a 
luminous picture of the state of affairs 
in Western Greece. This letter is 
particularly instructive, as it gives an 
admirable summary of the Hue of 
conduct w'liich gained Hastings hU 
great reputation in Greece. “ From 
the hour of my receiving the com¬ 
mand of the Knrteria, I determined to 
break down the system existing in 
the navy of paying the sailors iu ad¬ 
vance, as such a practice is destruc¬ 
tive of all discipline. Tlic Greek 
government and Lord Co<^*aue, 
however, did not adopt this rule. 
They paid their own equljxagcs iu 
advance, and they left mine unpaid.” 

CountCapo d’latrias, though a very 
able diplomatist, was not a military 
man; and he paid no attention to 
Hastings’ letter. Lord Cochrane, who 
h*H long ceased to hold any comniu- 
nication with CaptmA Hastings, had, 
a abort time previons to the arrival 
of Count Capo d’lstrias, suddenly dis¬ 


appeared from Greece, iu llio English 
yacht in which he anivedf without 
giving the Greek gorcrument any 
notice of his intention. In this state 
of things, it w'as not w'ondcrful that 
the naval otTaira of the country fell 
into the most deplorable anarchy; 
and the disorder became so painful to 
Captain Hastings, that ho rosigned 
tiio tHminiaiul of the Karteria and re¬ 
solved to quit Greece. 

The importance of preventing so 
distinguished a Philhcllcne from quit¬ 
ting Greece so shortly after his own 
arrival, struck Count Capo dTstrlas 
very forcibly, and he resolved to do 
every t^ing In his power to retain 
Captain Hastings in his service. To 
cffi'ct this, he Invited him to a per¬ 
sonal interview at Pores, iu order, as 
he said, to avail himself of the valu¬ 
able experience of so tried a friend to 
the cause of his country. When they 
met, it was easy for Capo d'lstrias to 
persuade Ha.stings to resume the coin- 
nmnd of the naval division in the Gnlf 
of Corinth; ]>articuhirly as the presi¬ 
dent promised to ado])t the principles 
which Hastings laid down as neces¬ 
sary for the formation of a national 
navy, and eqgagcd to follow his ad¬ 
vice iu organizing this force.^othing, 
indec<!, could have gmtiBed the ambi¬ 
tion of Captain ILcstings so much as 
being employed in this way, since be 
could thus hoj>e to raise a durable 
monument of his naval skill, and a 
lasting memorial of his service in 
Greece. 

After commencing the foimation of 
a naval arsenal at i^>ros, and laying 
the foundatiuti for some superstruc¬ 
ture of order in the naval administra¬ 
tion, IListings again assumed the com¬ 
mand of the Knrteria; nod on the 9Ui 
of May 1828, anchored off Vasiladbi, 
in order to co-operate with the troops 
under General Cliurch. The united 
forces had be.en directed by the pre¬ 
sident to act apinst Anatolikon and 
Missolonghi,which, it wa5ho))cd, w'ould 
easily.bc compelled to surrender. After 
reconnoitring the apywoacbes to Aiia- 
tolikoii, w'hicb General Church bad 
resolved to attack firet. Captain Ilost- 
iiigs, with his usual activity, prepared 
rooket-frames, and brought all bis 
boats into the lagoons. On the 15tb, 
an attenii>t was made to act fire to 
town by the discharge of a number of 
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Bix and twel^e-twund rockets; but, 
though inan 7 entered the placet no 
conflagration ensued, and the attack 
failed. It was then determined to 
bombw^ AnatoHkon ; and, under the 
cover of a Ijeavy fire of shells from the 
batteries, and grenades from the gun¬ 
boats, to make an attempt to carry the 
place by storm. 

The 25tb of May was fixed for the 
assault; and'Captain Hastings, who 
felt the necessity of enforcing order, 
and setting an example of courage in 
BO important a crisis, determined to 
direct the attack of the naval forces in 
]ierfton. Unfortunately, a division of 
the land forces, which were ttitally 
destitute of all discipline, and not 
even ofiiccred in a regular manner, 
had been embarked in the boats of 
some (ireek privateers, for the purpose 
of nssisling in the attack. The real 
object of these troops was to try to 
get first into the place in order to pil¬ 
lage. llefore the artillery had pro¬ 
duced any cfi’ei t, and bclorc Captain 
I fastings had made all the necessary 
dispositions for the assault, those irre¬ 
gular troops advanced to tffe attack. 
'J'wo oftlcui's of the marine, who com¬ 
manded the gim-boats at the gjcatest 
distance from the boats of the Kar- 
tcria, seeing the atta<-k commencing, 
(ftd snp])osing that the signal had 
been giv<'n by Captain Hastings, 

pushed forward'. Ko alternative now 
remained between cniiying the place, 
or witnessing a total (fefeat of a con¬ 
siderable part of the force under his 
command ; Hastings, tliei'efore, with¬ 
out a inomenCs hesitation, endea¬ 
voured to repair the error already 
committed, by rendering the attack 
as general as’ possible. Making the 
signal of attack, he led tlie boats of 
the Kartcria to the assault. 

The ardour of the troops who rash¬ 
ly commenced the attack abated, as 
soon as they found that the Turks 
received them with a well-directed 
fire of musketry. After some feeble 
attempts to approach the enemy, in 
which they sustained no loss, they 
kept their boats stationary far out of 
musket-shot of Anatolikon. On the 
other side, the boats of the Gre^ 
squadron advanced with great gallan¬ 
try and steadiness; but the Turks had 
assembled a powerful force, which was 
posted in a woU-protocted position, 
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and opened a severe fire on the assail¬ 
ants. The shallow water, and intri¬ 
cate channel through the lagoon, re¬ 
tarded the progi*cs8 of the two gun¬ 
boats; and Captain Andrea, w'ho 
commanded that in advance, having 
been killed, and some of his men 
wounded, his crew was thrown into 
disorder. Captain Hastings, pushing 
forward in his gig to repair this loss, 
was almost immediately after struck 
by a rifie-bail in the loft arm, and fell 
down. His fall was the signal for a 
general retreat. 

When the boats returned to the 
Karteria, the W'ound of Captain Hast¬ 
ings was examined and bandaged. 
Hy a most unfortunate accident, there 
was no burgeon attached to the ship 
at the time; one surgeon having left 
a few days before, and his successor 
not having arrived. A medical man had, 
however, without any loss of time, 
been procured from the camp on 
shore: and after he had dressed the 
wound, he declared that it was not 
alarming, and that the arm was in no 
danger. I’liotigh he suffered great 
pain. Captain Hastings soon began to 
turn his attention to repairing the 
loss the (ireek arms had sustained, 
yn tlie 28rh of May, he wrote a re¬ 
port of the proceedings before Ana- 
toiikon, addressed to tlic minister of 
the marine; and in it he oxjircssed 
the hope, that in a few days his 
wound would be so far healed as to 
allow him again to assume the direc¬ 
tion of the operations against Ana- 
tolikoD in person. 

Hut, in spite of the favourable opi¬ 
nion expressed by the surgeon of the 
troops, it became evident that the 
wound was rapidly becoming worse; 
and it was decided that amputation 
was necessary. In order to entrust 
the operation to a more skilful sur¬ 
geon 4han the one who had hitherto 
attended him, it was necessary that 
Captain Hastings should proceed to 
Zante. This decision had nnfortn- 
natcly been delayed too long. Te¬ 
tanus had ensued before the Karteria 
reached the port; and, on the Ist of 
June, Frank Abney Hastings expired 
at Zante, on board the Karteria, 
which he had so gloriously command¬ 
ed. 

Tlie moment his death was know^ 
in Greece, the great value of his 

2 L 
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een'ices was universallj felt. All 
hoi)e of organizing the Greek navy 
perished with him; and notwith¬ 
standing the advice and assistance 
of the European powcj^, and the 
adoption of many plans prepan'd 
by the allies of Greece, the naval 
force of that country is in a much 
worse condition to-day than it was at 
the time of Captain llasiings' death 
in 1828. Every honour was paid to 
his memory. The president of (iifccc, 
Count Capo dTstrias, decreed that his 
remains should receive a })ublic fune¬ 
ral ; and by an orilijiancc addressed 
to Mr Alexander Maurocurdatos, the 
minister of the marine, and Mr George 
Finlay and Mr Nicholas Kalergy, the 
personal friends of the deceased, he 
charged these gentlemen with this 
sacred duty. Mr Trieoupi pronoun¬ 
ced the funeral oration nhou the in¬ 
terment took place at Toros; and ho 
coueludvd his dlsconi'so with the fol- 
low'iug words, as the prayer of the 
assembled clergy in the name of the 
whole <Tix*ek nation :—“ O L(»hu ! jn 

THY JIEAVKXIY KINGDOM UnMEMllKK 

Fkank Abney IIa.siings, w ho died 

IN DEFENCE OF IMS SVFl EKING FEL- 
LCVr-CUEATURKS.” 

But nations are proverl>ially un¬ 
grateful. Xearl 3 ’ seventeen 3 ears 
have now elapsed since the death of 
Hastings, the best and ablest Eng¬ 
lishman who, even to the iirescnt 
hour, has been connected in any way 
with the public aflairs of Greece ; yet 
neither the Greek govcrnim'ut nor 
the Greek pt'ople, though often retel¬ 
ling in millions rashk furnishe d them 
by their injudicious fiicuds, have ever 
thought of ])aylng their debt of grati¬ 
tude to the memory of Frank Abney 
Hastings. While stars and ribands 
have been lavishly confened on tliose 
whose power was supposed to intlu- 
ence the arrival of expected minions, 
the heirs of Hastings were forgotten. 
Wc are bound, however, to absolve a 
considerable portion of the nation 
from the charge of ingratitude and 
avarice, which wo only thereby con¬ 
centrate against the government, and 
the leading statesmen of the country. 

When the numerous Greek sailors 
why bad served under the orders of 
Hastings heard of his death, many of 
them happened to be at Eglna. They 
immodiatdy collected a sum of money 


among themselves, and engaged the 
clergy at Kgina to celebrate the fnne- 
ral service in the principal church, 
with all the pomp and ceremony pos¬ 
sible in those troubled times. Never 
probably was a braver man more sin¬ 
cerely mourned by a veteran band of 
strangora, w ho, in a foreign land, griev¬ 
ed more deeply for his iiutiniely loss. 

It may appear surprising to many 
of our readers that wc should give to 
the name of Hastings so very jiromi- 
uent a position in tlio hi^fory of the 
latter day.s of the Greek Hcvolutioii, 
when that name is comparativeh' uu- 
know n at home. To make this appa¬ 
rent, wc shall eudeavnur to explain 
the manner in which the Greek?* car¬ 
ried on tlK'ir warlarc with the Turks; 
and it will then appear that Europcau 
(»llicci*s were not geueralh’ b'k<*i\' to 
form eillicr a concct or a f.tvioirablc 
o])iiiion of the military affairs of the 
country. 3t is not, tlierefore, snr- 
tliat false idea.'* of the slate of 
Greece liavc picvaih’d, ur indeed that 
tJuy still rontiiiuo to prevail, even 
among the fu'cignors long rc-idc?;t in 
ilie new Greek kiiig<b>m. 'I'lic mili- 
lyrv* oj»eration.« of the Greeks, both 
at M*a and on shore, vveic remarkable, 
not only for a total want of ail seicu- 
tilic Kim\\le«lge, but uKo for the ab- 
M*nee of every shadow of disci plinit 
and the tirst eleineiits of older and 
{iiibordination. The troops consisted 
of a number of separate corps, each 
under its ovvn cuptaiu, who regulated 
tie* inovenieiit.'^, and provided for the 
p>ipi>ly of Ids nun, frt)m dav' to day. 
Every soldier jt)lned his standard, and 
left it, when he thought fit, unless 
vvIm'u it Iniitpened that he had re¬ 
ceived some pay in advance; iit which 
case, he was bound in iionour to re¬ 
main in the camp for the tenu he was 
engaged. With such an army, any 
S 3 ’stematic jdaii of campaign, and all 
strategctical combinations, were clear¬ 
ly impossible; and when they have 
been attempted by the different En- 
rojican officers who hav*e commanded 
the Greeks, they have invariably 
ended in the most complete defeats 
the (Ireeks have ever sustained. So 
entind}’ were the operations of the 
war an affair of chance, that the 
mountain skirmishes, in which the 
Greek troops cxcelk»d, were usually 
brought on by accident. 
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Ill such ftn EnD/t it is 6Tident tbEt 
the services of many an able officer 
would be useless. A Greek general 
could only acquire and maintain a 
duo infiuencc over his troops by 
taking a ride in his hand, and bound¬ 
ing over the rocks in advance of his 
soldiers. The best general, there- 
foi’e, in the estimation of the soldiers, 
was tlic (*tBcer who could run fastest, 
see furthest, and fire with truest aim 
from behind the smallest possible pro¬ 
jection of a rock. In cases where it be¬ 
came absolutely ncces.sary to enforce 
obedience to an order, the captain re¬ 
quired to be both able and willing to 
knock down the first man who dared 
to siiow any signs of dissatisfaction 
with the butt of his pistol. Many 
excellent Kuioi)can generals were not 
contpetent to emulate the fame to be 
gained in such a service. 

blatters were very little better in 
the fleet. 'J’he sailors were always 
paid in advance, or they lefnsed to 
embark ; if on a cruise, hep the term 
for wliicli they had l)eeu paid expired, 
they always leturncd home, unless 
prevented by an additional payment. 
■\Vhile at sea, they lVe«pU’iuly liidd 
councils to tliscius the nioveincnts of 
their shijis, and rejieatedly conii»clled 
their captains fo alter the plans atlopl- 
^ by the admiral; and sometimes 
they Jiavc been known to c^iriy their 
ships Inunc in defiance of their offi¬ 
cers. Even tlic brilliant exploit.-? of 
the f5rc-.'*hips which destroj'ed the 
Tnrki.sh tlircc-dcckers, were entirely 
performed by volunteers, and are 
raiber due to the daring courage of 
KanarU, and a few other Individuals, 
than to the naval skill of the Greek 
fleet. In the latter years of the war, 
when the Ttirks and Egyptians had, 
by the exertions of Sultan Mahmoud 
and Mohammed All, made some 
small progress in naval affairs, the 
fire-ships of the Greeks failed to pro¬ 
duce any important results. 

Captain Hastings, observing the 
total difference between Gi'cck and 
European warfare, avoided the error 
into which forciguers generally fell, 
of allowing their authority to be 
mixed up with that of others, over 
whose actious they could not exer¬ 
cise any efficient control. Instead 
of seeking a command, the imposing 
title of which might flatter his vanity, 
and impose on the rest of Europe, 


Hastings steadily refused to accept 
any rank, or place himself in any 
command, where he would have been 
unable to enforce obedience to bis 
orders. By this means, and by the 
sacrifice of very large sums of money 
from his private fortune, in paying 
not only the men, but even all the 
officers who bore commissions on 
board the Karterla, he was enabled 
to maintain some order and discipline 
in that vessel. Thongh he was at 
the head of the smallest detached 
force commanded by a foreiguer in 
Greece, there can be no doubt that, 
of all the foreigners who have visited 
Greece, he rendered the greatest ser¬ 
vice to the cause of her independ¬ 
ence. At the same time, it is not 
w'ouderful that all other foreigners 
liavc felt but little inclined to give 
the due meed of praise to a line of 
conduct which they have never bad 
strength of mind to imitate. 

It may be observed here, that the 
naval operations of Captain Hastings 
possess considerable interest in con¬ 
nexion witjj the modem history of 
maritime warfare in Europe. The 
Kuricria was the first stcam-vcssel 
armed with long sixty-eight pounders; 
she was the first vessel from which 
eight-inch shells and hot shot were 
used as ordinary projectiles. And 
this great change in the employment 
of destructive olemyts of w’arfare 
was introduced by Captain Hastings 
among a people where he had to teach 
the first principles of military disci¬ 
pline. Yet ho overcame every diffi¬ 
cult}* ; and w ith very little assistance, 
either from the Greek government, or 
the officers who were bU superiors In 
the Greek navy, be succeeded in 
gi\ ing nil the naval powers of Europe 
a valuable practical lesson in marine 
artillery. Great Britain is especially 
called upon to acknowledge her obli¬ 
gations to Cn])taiii Hastings. She 
has imitated the armament of the 
Grt'ek steam-frigate Karteria in seve¬ 
ral vessels; and though the admiralty 
have doubtless added many improve¬ 
ments in onr ships, w'o arc only the 
more explicitly bound to recognise 
the debt of gratitude wc owe. By 
rendering naval warfare not only 
more destmetive, but at the same 
time making it more dependent on a 
combination of good gunnery and me- 
cbauical knowledge with profound 
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naval akOl, he haa increased the naval 
power of Great Britain, where all 
these qvalities are cultivated in the 
highest degi^. At the same time, 

. the civilised-world is indebted to him 
for rendering battles so terrible as to 
be henceforth less frequent; and for 
putting an end to naval waifarc as a 
means of amusing kings, and gratify* 
ing fhe ambitluu of princelv admirals, 
or yain'glorious state#. 

In eonclnding this sketch of the 
biographv of Hnsiiiigs, wo regret that 
. we have to record the death of Colonel 
Hane of the Greek army, so Jong his 
companion during the war, and who 
is so often and so honourably men¬ 
tioned in his despatches as Cu})tain 
Hane of the artiller}'. His death is 
another blot on Greece, and on what 
is called the English party in Greece, 
by whom he was treated with tlio 
greatest neglect. Colonel Hane was 
removed from active em])loyment in 
1842, when King Otho placed many 
Philhellenes and Greeks on a trifling 
pittance of half«pay, in order to retain 
a number of Bavarian olKcers in hi.s 
service, who were richly ellHowed with 
staff-appointments. A.s a rinihcitene., 
a C(Hi8Ututionalist, and an Englishman, 
U was natnral that Colonel Hane 
should be treated with the utmcrst 
severity by the court and the Bava¬ 
rian administration. 

The adoptioiy)f the constitution on 
the 15th ^ptember (8d 0. S.) 1813, 
caused all the Bavarians to be dis¬ 
missed fh>m the Greek service ; but 
there Vere so many Greeks more 
eager in their solicitations for ap¬ 
pointments than Colonel Hane, and 
miniatera are always so much mora 
ready to listen to the claims of their 
party than their country, that the 
title of a stranger to the gratitude of 
Greece was easily forgotten. 'Wlieu 
-Mr Alexander Maurocordatos, how¬ 
ever, became prime-minister, his sub¬ 
serviency to English diplomacy was 
Bnpposea by many to indicate a feel¬ 
ing of sttachnient to English views, 
and aa esteem for the KngUsli cha- 
faettf. Under this impression, Ifr 
Bjeaeefaridge, Dr Howe, and Mr 
OoengiS Finlay, solicited i^r Edmunri 
jBxert bis influence to pre¬ 


vent an Englishman, who, for twenty- 
three years, had served Greece with 
courage and fidelity, from dying of 
absolute want. Mr Maurocordatos 
gave Sir Edmund Lyons some pro¬ 
mises, but those promises were never 
fitlfllled: and Colonel Hane died of a 
broken heart at Athens, on the 18th 
of September 1844, leaving a young 
wife and three children in the most 
destitute condition. 

It was well known to evCiy body 
ill Athens, from King Otho to the 
youngest soldiers in the nnny, that 
Colonel ljune had for simie time suf¬ 
fered the severest privations of po¬ 
verty, wliich ho had vainly endea¬ 
voured to conceal. That ‘ his last 
lioui-s wore soothed by the possession 
of the necessaries of' life, w as owing 
to tl»e delic.ncy with which Dr Howe 
and Mr Brneebridge contrived to 
make'the assistance they .supplied ns 
soothing to his mind, as it was Indis- 
]>ensal)lc for the comfort of his de¬ 
clining health. 

Frank Abney ITa.stings, the hero 
who commanded the Karterla, and 
John Ilgne, the gallant officer who 
fought by hia side, now rest in peace. 
Two volunteers, their friends and 
companions in many a clK-ckercd 
scone of life, still suivive to cherish 
the memory' of the days si>oi»t 
getlier on hoard the Karierin. One 
has acquired a wide-extended reputa¬ 
tion in America and Europe, by the 
intelligence, activity, and wc 'may 
truly say genius, with which he lias 
laboured to alleviate the eufferings of 
hiimainty. But for an account of Dr 
Howe’s exertions to extend the bless¬ 
ings of education to the blind, the 
deaf, and the dumb, wc must refer to 
Dickens’ Amtrkan Kotes. The other* 
still watches the slow’ progress of the 
Greeks towards that free and inde¬ 
pendent. condition of which these 
friends of their cause once fancied 
they beheld the approaching dawn. 
"\Ve may, therefore, allow the names 
of Hastliigs, Hane, Howe, and Fin¬ 
lay, to stand united on onr page— 

" As in this glorious and well fonghten 
field 

They stood together is their chivalry,” 


JSctMmrgh ; Miitd by BaUantynt and ffuyheSf Paui't Work, 
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' EHpana do la ^erra 
Tremola la pondon.*' 


It wanted about an hour of sunset 
on the last day of September 1863. 
when two yonng men. whose respec¬ 
tive ages did not much exceed twenty 
years, emerged from a country lane 
upon the high-road from Tarazona to 
Tudelo, in that small district of Na¬ 
varre which lies south of the river 
Ebro. 

The equipments of the travellers— 
for such the dusty state of their aj)- 
parel. and the knapsacks upon their 
shoulders, indicated them to be—were 
exactly similar, and well calculated 
for apedostrian jonmey aerf^ss the steep 
sierras and neglected roads of Spain. 
They consisted, w’ith little variation, of 
the national Spanish dress—short jac¬ 
kets of dark dotli, somewhat braided 
and embroidered, kncc-brccches of tho 
same material, and broad-brimmed 
hats, surrounded by velvet bonds. 
Onlyt instead of the tight-fitting 
Btockinn and neat pumps, which 
should nave completed tho costume, 
long leathern gamasbes extended fyom 
knee to ankle, and were met below 
the latter by stout high-quartered 
shoes. Each of the young men car¬ 
ried a stick in his hand, rather, as it 
appeared, firom habit, or for pnrposes 
of defence, than as a snpport, and 
each of them had a cloak of coarse 
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black serge folded and strapped npon 
his otter-akin knapsack. With their 
costume, however, the similarity in 
their appearance ceased; nothing 
could be more widely different than 
their style of person and countenance. 
Tho taller of the two, who was also 
apparently the elder, was of a slender, 
active figure, with well - moulded 
limbs, and 'a handsome, intelligent 
countenance, in which* energy and 
decision of character were strongly 
marked. His complexion was dark 
olive; bis eyes and short curling hair 
were of a coal black; what little beard 
ho had was closely shaven, excepting 
upon the upper Up, which was fimged 
by a well-defined- mustache, as grace- 
folly curved and deUcately penciled 
as any that Vandyke ever painted. 
At this time, however, there was a 
shade over bis countenance otho* than 
that cast by the broad leaf of his som¬ 
brero ; it was tlie Iqok of mingled 
hope, anxiety, and -raspense, some¬ 
times worn by persons who are draw- 

^ing near to a goal, their attaiument 
of which is still doubtful, and at which, 
even when attained, it is not quite 
certain whether pleasure or pain 
awaits tiiem. 

> No sneh thoughts or anxieties were 
to be read npon the joyous, cardesa 

2 u 
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s^menaneo thejsc^d tray^Tleiv- 
i^; jstoBt, ^aar6rl»d|^, yotine ' msm, 
iw4y :c<»aplmoii 
brovn ,j|iikk, joontrtsted as strougfy 
t lodes and oUvo skin of 
apa^ou as they differed A'om 
'^nri^y received notions of Spa- 
t^h jdi^slognomy. ' The face y'oro 
06 partlcnlar expression,^ excepting 
that of good-humoured msomiance; 
liis hatel eye had a merry twinkle, 
and a slight fjdQpss of lip and chin 
seemed to ded^stn reasonable degree 
of addiction tolho goocf thiugs of tliii* 
Bfe. A^v^ther, aiid to judge them 
by their *]>Iiysiogaomics only, tine 
'would hare chosen the di*st for a 
fitond, the latter for a pleasant and 
fovial booD-conipaniojK 
On leaving the cross-road, llie. tw(» 
pedestrians took a northerly direction, 
in which they proc*^‘e<Ied for nearly a 
quartet' of an hour without exchaii- 
pug a satiable, the one absorbed in 
ineditatious whicli the other was. ap¬ 
parently nnwilliug to disturb. At llie 
«nd of that time they paused, as if by 
preconcerted arrangement, in front of 
A small or cauntiy inn, loss 

TOmarkablO fot' the accommodation it 
Atfordod, tliim f6r its pleasant situa- 
tloa^and aspect. It stood a little back 
f^m the road, in a nook fornied by 
.:tbe recession of a line of wooded liill.<3 
i^flh there skirt the highway. The 
It pf the honsc, composed of rough 
jfK^cy Stone, was overgrown by 
Ited branches of a venerable 
the age of whkh did not prevent 
u becoming covtwed each spring 
leaves and tendrils, nor from 
yielding in the autmnu an abundant 
supply of delicloiis gold - coloured 
grapes. At a short distance in front 
^ the door, which opened into the 
t^:a^ wbiehce a wooden step-ladder 
ted ^ the apper floor, there stood a 
hnge‘6ak. throwing its broad shadow 
ov^ a table and some benches placed 
tMmeath it for the accommodation of 
goratg. On one side of the venia, 
-and detached from it, but in a right 
Vh® wifh. its; front, wag a inasnvo 
^ 7^^) >vhich had probably, 
*lst no ve^ r^ote p«d6d, formed part ^ 
a eba^i or conypni. Its sommit, 
was broken and Irregular, rose 
.thfliy ^feet from the gronikl 
than doable that 
the wall, at a^ut 
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t^o-thirds pf a ihan’a height, ran a 
boriaont^ black line, Indicating, as 
■0d also the mimeroas marks and 
braises upon the whitewashed surface, 
that Ibis ancient piece of masonry 
enabled the frequenters of the venta 
to indulge in the favouji^ .;W/7o do 
pelota, or a game at balh^.w'luch the 
Navarrescand thf uortlSfe^pimiardR 
generally ai*c much adilpeted, and at 
which most of them d^eh 

Oil the arrival of our travellers, 
the benches in fronV^,the. venta hud 
already two occupai)ii^*d)Clouging to 
classes of mei)i,<’^|lacSf may ,r^k 
amongst the. chief^iiqmhtters of Sq¬ 
uish roadside inns/ One of them was 
a corporal of dragoons^, •fottiridag b> 
Ills gunisoji at TiKhda,-'( v'Ik ucc In- 
had pr<>l)ably been sent with a 
spate'll, or on some slmibu’ 

He was a strapping, powerful fcllov.. 
well wt lip,'UP the i-nra-'C goe*». ar I 
whose broad sbouKiers and sohlieily 
figure showed to advunt.'igi in !iL^ 
dark-grccn uniform. His —a 
high-i'r<wfod, liin--lt'gg«-d Andai i'iaii. 
whose Jetty enai l(toked yet black.-: 
by contin.'t with the white slceji-tikiti 
that cowred the saddle, and dn* 
fiakes of foam with whidi In- in;;-. - 
tient ehanqniigs had covered h. 
chest—was tied uj» near th*. 
dooj', the briillo rciii(»\ed. I* 
out of a nose-bag a .. <] of 

nuii/e. 'I'lio drag<»oirs sabr- a. -’ Ids 
brass and leopnrd-skiu hehin i \verc 
hanging at the ?addle-bo^^, tiuir 
owner having temporarily covered hl.s 
head with a smart foragiiig-ca]) of 
gi’ceu and acai’Ict cloth, wliich set otf to 
great advantage his bearded and mar¬ 
tial countenance. Having provided foi 
.1^ hbrs^tJititrpoper was now attend- 

appetite, 

ana domt'lroraQnse execution on some 
gpat's-miik daecse au<l excellent while 
bi'cad, w'liich he moistened by copious 
draughts of the thick, black wiue of 
Navarre. 

Seated opposite to the soldier, and 
similarly employed, was a hardy¬ 
looking man, who had arrived in com¬ 
pany with two mules, which were also 
totaled to a ring iu the veata waU, 
bat at a respectful distance from the 
drajpxm’s charger. A heap of chop¬ 
ped straw and Indian eem leaves was 
}^g before them, atvrbich they as- 
i^doous^ mi]tehpd«->net» however^ 
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without oflcaeto*^ ’ caatiAl' #ktM inrik -atcottirtenti^ Wtf wkiWikikT'Wfiio 
glances at the more toxnrioiis repettt #<a isaokig jR)rth idm i jog c^ wifie 
of their neighbour. The soldier and ' Jo bis band. 

the muleteer had apparently met be- “Well, Luis,” said the latter, “have 

fore 5 and when the new-comers ap- you ascertained it ? la she stiU here, 
proached them, they were dilcusBiiig has our journQr been in v^a?” 
with great animation the merits of the “ She is here,” was the reply. 
Tarious players in a ball-match which ** Good. Then I hope you wUl put 

aside your melancholy; and eat and 


Uu-y had recently witnw'sed near 
Tuaela. Thence they glided into a 
discussion concerning ball-playcrs in 
general; the muleteer, who w'as a 
Navarrese, asserting llic invincibility 
Ot hia country at tin? game of pclota, 
whilst tlic corporal, wlio ciunc from 
the uclghboiuhood of Oviedo, was 
equally confident of tlie supcrlonty of 
IJie Astnrisiis. 

the younger of the travel- 
ler'i was ascertainingIrom x\\QjHdrmH( 
tljc state of the larder, winch, as is 
usual onoufrh in S auiMi inns, was 
but iinuiL'ii ly pr(jv)(i(‘d, hi.^ compan¬ 
ion sijught out the landlord of the 
■\ vntii. w hom he found in the cliimucy- 
corucr, rtijri} Uig a sii}‘ph'nienlary 
si<*'{}i amid-t a cloinl ot wood "moke. 
'* 'flic Comfe d*' Viliulniena,’’ on- 


drink with better t^fpetite than you 
have lately done. We have plenty 
of time; it will not bo dark ibr the 
next two hours. So let ns to supper, 
snch as it is; ham tui rancid as an old 
oil-cask, eggs that would have been 
chickens to-morrow, and wiQ&—bnt the 
wine may atorc for the rest—-it is old 
Poralta, or the patroua is perjorert. I. 
Inive iiad the table, spread under the 
tree, in hoi)cs that fresh air may 
.«’wcctcn murtty viands, and In order 
that we may sec the ball-play of yon¬ 
der soldier auil niu!otc<T .’’4 ’ 

The young man who had been ad- 
diX'Ss^ed* by the name of I.uLs, gbiucod 
in the direction of Iho ball-court, 
where the two men to whom hio com¬ 
panion n'fbnod were jiropnring for a 


qnired the ytmng imvn, nlicn he had 
i-haken the drowsy Ivmt out nf his 
sl'iml crs—** is he still at his htmsc 
belwc<*n this and 'i’udelaV ” 

The mih ro, a greasy, ill-condition¬ 
ed Valeucian, rnbbed his eyes, miit- 
t<*rcil a co.ar>e and S(‘ciiicd half 
di."pusc<l, iti.-^lcud of n-pluug, to j»ick 
a quarrel with his interrogator; bul a 
glance at the atblctie. figure anti rc.‘-o- 
lute countrusmee of the latter, dissi- 
p.iti'd the hiclinatifin. and ho answer¬ 
ed by a surly aftiniiativc. 

‘^Xrid Ilfs daughter also?” con¬ 
tinued the str.angor in a low’er tone. 

‘•Doha ItitaV To bo sure she is, 
or was yesterday; for 1 saw' her ride 
by with lier father and some other 
cavaliers. ^VlIat eyes the little 
beauty has \ and wlmt a foot I It M’as 
peeping from under her habit as she 
passwl. SaiU'Autonio, what afootl” 
And now thoroughly awakened, the 
vcntcro launched out into a panegyric 
on the lady's l>eaiitjr, interlarded by 
appeals to various saints as to tlie 
justice of his praise, which w as con¬ 
tinued, in the manner of a soliloquy, 
for some time after the stranger 
turned his back xxpxm him and de¬ 
scended the stidrs. 

At the door of the yenta the young 


match. The discussion as to tbo 
sii\»erioTity of Navari'csc or Asturian 
ball-players had increased in warmth, 
until the di-p\»tant8, cacit obstinate 
in Ids opitiion, finding themselves, 
IKTliap?, at a loss for verbal aigu- 
meuls, had agreed to refer the mat¬ 
ter to a trial of individual skill The 
cit.aileiige came from the dragpOD). 
w ho, as soon ns he heard it accepted, 
proceeded to lighten himself for his 
task. With great alacrity'^ he threw 
aside his fornging-cap. stripped off his 
pouch-bolt and unifomt coal, and un¬ 
fastened his spurs. The preparations 
of the mtilotecr were even more rapid¬ 
ly completed. When he had thrown 
off his jacket—the back of which was 
adorned, according to the custom of 
bis class, with flowers and various 
(inaint devices, cut out m cloth of 
many colours, and sewn u]H>n the 
brown material of which the garment 
was composed—^ho stood in his shirt 
and trousers of unbloached Knen, 
with light sandals, of {Waited hemp 
upon his feet. In this Utter respect 
ho had the advantage of the solcUer, 
who^ not chooribg to play barefooted, 
was obliged to. retain his heavy boots- 
In apparent activity, too, the advan¬ 
tage was greatly on the side of thq 
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Kavarrcse, who was Spare and sioewjf soon bccamo evident that the supe- 
without an onnte of snperfluons flesh nor activity and endurance of ]iis an- 
al^nt him, bat with mnscles like iron, ta^nist were cqnally certain to make 
and limbs as elastic and springy as him lose the second. The idleness of 
whalebone, ^llis very face partook of a garrison life, fut feeding, and soft 
thohard, wiry character of his person;, lying, had disqualidcd the soldier to 
the cheekbones were slightly promi- compete for any length of time with 


nent, and, although he evidently 
w'anted some years of thirty, two deep 
furrows or lines, sncli as arc rarely 
seen on the connteimnce of so young 
a man, curved ontwards from cither 
nostril to considerably below the 
mouth, increasing in depth when he 
talked or smiled, and giving, in coq> 
junction with a qnick grey eye, consi¬ 
derable character to his frank, and by 
no means disagreeable countenance. 

Tlie game began with great spirit, 
and w ith mneh appearance of equality 
between the players, who would Iwth 
have been deemed first-rate in any 
ball-court* in Europe. Tiic great 
strength of the dragoon seemed at 
first to give him the advautage; the 
tremendous blows he delivered sent 
the ball against the w all with a.s much 
seeming force as if it Iiad been driven 
out of a oannon, and caused it to re¬ 
bound to an immense distaucc, keep¬ 
ing the muleteer continually at the 
very top of his speed. The match 
was to be the best two out of three 
games. The first of the throe was 
won by the ninlctcer, art»*r the victory 
had been long and w'cll contested. 

. ‘ViVen.'” said the dragoon, as he 
wiped the perspiration from his face, 
and took a deejj draught out of a jug 
of w luc which the ventero presented 
to him. “ bicn —that is one for you; 
the next may go differently. I only 
missed the ball through iny foot slip¬ 
ping. Curse boots for playing ball 
in, say 11 Ilola, Valendauo! have 
you never a pair of shoes or espadrillas 
to lend me ? ” 

The landlord, who acted as umpire, 
and who, as well as his wife and two 
or three loitering peasants, was taking 
an intense interest in the game, ran 
Into the bouse and brought out a pair 
of sandals. These the suUIier tied 
upon his feet, in lieu of the boots to 
which bo attributed his defeat. Tlicn, 
with renewed confidence, he took his 
place opposite the wall, wiiere the 
muleteer was waiting for him. 

But if, as the dragoon said, an ac- 
ddent had lost him the first game, it 


a man like theNavarrese, accu8touic<l 
to the se\’ercst hardships, w hose most 
luxurious meal W'as a handful of 
boiled beans, his softest couch a bun¬ 
dle of straw or the packsaddles of his 
mules. Constant exj^sun* and un¬ 
ceasing toil liud ^iven the muleteer 
the same iusensibility to fatigue at¬ 
tributed to certain savage tribes. 
Whilst his antagonist, with infiaiiied 
features and sliorl-drnwn breath, and 
rct'king with perspirutiun, was toiling 
after the ball, tlie Navarrese went 
through the same, or a greater uinoniit 
of exertion, williout the len<t upjH'ur- 
anee of distiTss. Not a bead of inois- 
*tiirc upon his face, nor a pant fr<»m 
his broad, well-opened client, gave 
token of the slightest ineonvtniicnce 
from the violent exercise he wji't 
going through. On the contrary, as 
iu* w ent on and got warm in the har¬ 
ness, he seemed to play better, to run 
faster, to catch the ball with gre-ati*r 
address, and strike it with more Ibrce. 
Somelimes he would be staiulingchise 
to the wall, when a mighty blow Aoin 
the strong arm of tlie dragoon sent 
the ball scores of yards in lii.s roar. 
It seemed impossible that he ^houl(l 
arrive soon enough to strike it. JJiit 
Ix'foro it had time to rebound, lie was 
behind it, and by a blow of his horny 
palm, less forcibh* perhaps, but more 
dexterously aj)pneci Ilian the one hia 
opponent had given, he sent it career¬ 
ing back to the wall with greater 
swif[iics.s tlian it had left it. llo 
rarely struck the ball iu the air, even 
when the opportunity olTered, hut 
allow ed it to rebound—a less dasliuig, 
but a surer game than he would jier- 
haps have played, had he not consi¬ 
dered the honour of “ Kavarra la 
bolla”tobe at stake, represented in 
his person. Again, when the ball 
fell near the wall, he would sometimes 
swing his arm as though about to 
strike it a violent blow, ami, w'hilst 
the dragoon was already boghmingto 
retire in the direction he expected it 
to take, be would change bis apparent 
iutention, and drop U gently just 
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above the line, so that his opponent, 
although riisliing up in desperate 
haste, could scarcely a rive in time 
to avoid being put out. It was by 
a feint of this deseriptioii that the 
second game was decided in favour 
of the Navnrrcsc. 

“ IVro ia NniHjrrn!'' shouted the 
\\ inner, bounding like a startled roe¬ 
buck llin'c or four feet from the 
ground, in front of the diseomfitod 
soldier. 

“ IVivi rX fhnionio!'' gi’owled tho 
latter in reply. “ Do you tliink that 
boeanse you "have beaten me to-day, 
flnmks to your heiTing guts and dog’s 
h>(i<s that >ou could do tlic sunic if I 
wore in training, or had a iiiuntii’s 
jiractice V Vou would lind it \cry dif- 
icreiit, Master Paco.’’ 

“ Viva la Navarra!” repeated 
Paco, etiticking the small hard ball ii]) 
into llip air, to a height at wliich it 
appeared searcoly bigin'r than a bullet. 
'J'hcu replying to the words of the 
dragoon ; At your orders, Sefior 
Veln.'-qiiez,” said Ite, “ 1 shail luiss 
througliTiidela some time next inoiith, 
and shall be ready to gi\e you your 
revenge.” 

And eafcliing the ball a- it ft 11, the 
NavaiTCse, whom viettuy had put 
into extravagant spirit-^, began toss¬ 
ing it from one hand to the other, 
c.itrhing it behind his baek, and per- 
fonning\.‘irlous otlter small teats of 
adtireas, looking the while at the ct*r» 
poral with a sort of jeering smile, 
which greatly aggravated the irrita¬ 
tion of the latter. 

said VelaMpjez at last, 
after gazing at l^aco for the s])ace of 
a minute with a stem look, which was 
iusidhcient, liowe.vcr, to make the 
otlier lower his eyes, or alter the ex¬ 
pression of his countenance ; AVei), 
what do 3 'ou stare at V Oh! 1 forgot— 
3 ’oa may well stare. It is the first 
time that you have seen an Astuiian 
Caballero Iwateii at any thing by a cur 
of a Navaircsc.” 

“ Not at all,” replied the muleteer 
coolly; **yoar Senoria is mistaken. 
It is only tho first time that 1 have 
seen an Asturian caballero with a 
pipeclayed belt over hia shoulder, 
aud a corporal’s bars upon his arm.” 

And he broke out into one of those 
wild slirill langhs of scorn and defi¬ 
ance with w'hicb the peasant soldiers 


of Navarro have so often, during re¬ 
cent Spanish wars, caused the rocks 
and ravines of their native province 
to ring again. 

IJijo de zfftra muttered tho 
soldier, enraged beyond endurance by 
this last taunt; and drawing back his 
right arm, ho dealt so heavy and un¬ 
expected a blow upon the breast of 
tliu muleteer that the latter meled a 
couple of paces backw ards, and then 
fell headlong and with considerable 
violence to the ground. The dragoon 
gazed for art histant at the fallen man, 
as if expecting him to rise and attack 
him in turn; but, seeing that he did 
not do so, he turned round and walked 
slowly in the direction of his chargor. 

He had taken but a few steps when 
tho Navan’ese sprang to bis feet, and 
thrust his hand into the red sash 
w'liich girded his w'alst, as though 
seeking a weapon. lie found none, 
and, instantly (huting forward, he 
passctl the soldier, and reached his 
mules a moment sooner than the for¬ 
mer did his horse. The next instaut 
a long bi*ow'n barrel was ijrojectcd 
across the ])a(‘ksaddles, and beliind 
it was seen tlie blue cap and palo 
c<iiiiiteiuuice ol l’aco, who, w'ith glit¬ 
tering eye aud face Ihid from fury, 
wMs taking a deadly aim at the soldier, 
now Ktanding be>ide the shoulder of 
his charger. V'ilhout a moment’s 
lu'.'-itatiuii the N'avarreso pulled tho 
trigger. • As he did sr*, tlie dragoon, 
suddenly aware of Ids d.mgcr, threw 
himself on one side, and at the same 
time his hursu, either startled by tho 
movement or tormented by a fly, 
tossed his head\iolentlyui) and bacic- 
w'ards. The muleteer’s bullet, intend¬ 
ed for the rider, ottered the brain of 
tlie steed. There was a eouvulsive 
quivering of tlic auimars whole frame, 
aud then, before the smoko cleared 
away, the liorse fell over so heavily 
and suddenly that he bore dow'u Ve¬ 
lasquez under him. The soldier lay 
with the whole weight of the expiring 
nuimtil resting upon Itis logs and thighs; 
and, before he could make .lu attempt 
to extricate himself, tho Navarn.se, 
with A large dugger-sliaped knife 
gloaming in his hand, sprang across 
the space that separated him from his 
antagonist. Tho fate of the latter 
would speedily have boon decided, 
had not the iuukeeper, his wife, and 
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tbe two 7 onn? men, who bad been 
observing with mnch interest these 
rapidly occurring incidents, thrown 
themselves between Paco nud the 
object of his wrath. 

“ Out of the way!" roared the in- 
fiiriatedmuleteer. ^^Ifehasstrackme, 
and by the Holy Trinity I will hove 
his blood. He has struck me^ a free 
Navarrese!" repeated he, striking his 
own breast with the points of his 
fingers, one of the expressive nud 
customary gestures of his coiintryinou. 

“Let him bo, fck'hor Don Paco!" 
yelled the ventei’oand his wife, great¬ 
ly alumied at the prospect of u mur¬ 
der iu broad dnylijrlit ami at their 
very thiVNhohl. “You hare done 
enough alr(*ady to scud you to tlu^ 
galleys, (jet on j'uur inidcR, and ride 
away before worse comes of it.” 

“.1 U»g m/iVr«OA’/” ."^houtcil Paco. 
“ As the hor<c now i^so sliall be ilie 
rider.” And ho gave a long swoop of 
his arm, mtiking the bright blade of 
liiskiiifo fiiish in tlie last rod sun-rays 
like a curved line of buniislied g<»ld. 
The ofrlie wc{ij)oii j>assed within 
an inch or two (»f the facn of the inn¬ 
keeper, who started back ■\\Uh a cry 
of alarm. At the same moment tin* 
wrist of the A’avarrcsc was caught in 
a firm grasp by liic elder of the two 
travellers, and the kjiife wa.s wrested 
fi'om his hand. Tiro muleteer tnnied 
like a madman u])oii iiis mwv antago- 
ni.st. The hatter had lahl aside the 
hat wliieli shaded his face, and now 
fixed his eyes upon tlie angry coun¬ 
tenance of the Navarrese. 

“Do you not know me, PacoV” 
said he, repulsing the fii>t furious 
onset of the muleteer. 

Paco stared at him fur a moment 
^riih a look of doubt aud astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ Don Luis! ” he at last exclaimed. 

“ The same,” replied the stranger. 

“ You have been too hasty, i*aco, and 
wc expose ourselves to blame by not 
detaiuing yon to answcir for your at¬ 
tempt ou yonder soldier’s life, and for 
the death of his horse. But yon had 
some provocation, and I, for one, am 
willing to take the risk. Begouo, and 
that immediately.” 

** I shall do your bidding, SoKorito,” 
said Paco, “ were it only for old ac¬ 
quaintance sake. But let that cow'- 
anUy Asturian beware how he meets 


me in the mountains. 1 have missed 
him once, but will answer for not 
doing so agmu." 

And you,” retorted the soldier, 
w’hom the iunkoeper and n ]M*asaut 
had dragged from under tlte dead 
horse, and placed upon a bench, 
where ho sat rubbing his legs, wJiich 
were numbed and bruised by the 
weight that bad fallen upon thorn— 
“ and you, have a care how you show 
yourself iuTiulehi. If Uicre is a stir¬ 
rup-leather or swui'd-scibbai'd in the 
garrison, 1 promise you as sound a 
boating as you ever yet received.” 

The i*i'avaiTege, who had returned 
to his mules nod was busied niloa«liiig 
Ids giui, snapped his fingers scornIniJy 
at this menace. Don J.*uis walked ui> 
to him. 

“ ITston, raco,” said he, in a low 
voire, “‘take my adxice, aud avnhl 
llii.-c iieiglibonrliood lor a uhde. Arc 
you still iu the service of Count A il- 
labucimy” 

“ Net. replird tin* man, *• I 

huvi' lift Ids Seiii'ila, ami tlic mui«-s 
arc my own. 1 ^hall Ik' jia.-^sing near 
the count's house to-morrou, if you 
have any thing to m'IkI.'’ 

“I lune nolldiig." nn!*wercd i)<ui 
Luis. “ {Should ,M>u by cliauce .sec 
any of the family, it is uunocossajy to 
mention our nieetitiir.’' 

Paco noddl'd ids head sigidficantly, 
.seated himself sideways on one of his 
muh.'s, his gnn acros-s Ids knce.s, and, 
leading the other by the bridh*, tioited 
oil'at a brisk )iace douii a mountalu 
jialli nearly ojipo<Ue to tin- venta. 
Ten ndmites later the dragoon, having 
regained, iu son»e degrei*, the um* of 
ills legs, reaumed Ids boots, took Ids 
saddle ami \ali->e 0 )i his shoidders, 
and set outoti foot for his garrison. 

The sun had set, and tlie twilight 
liassed away, tlie night wa.s clear and 
starlight, ])ut mooidess,wheii Luis au<l 
his comjuiuion Jelt tlie veiita nud 
resumed their jirogress northwards. 
After tollowing the highway for a 
short league, they took n cross-road, 
on either side of wliich the richly cul- 
livati'd plain was sprinkled with iarm- 
housos, and with a few country villas. 
Ill spite of the darkness, which was 
increased by the ovcidmnging foliage 
of the fniit-trees that on either hand 
bordered the road, Luis moved rapid¬ 
ly aud confidently forward, in the 
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manner of one perfectly acquainted 
with the ground; and presently, leav¬ 
ing tlic beaten track, he parsed through 
a plantation of young tree s, crossed a 
field, and arrived with Ids companion 
at a low hedge sun'oandiiig a spacious 
ga^eii. Jumping over this boundary, 
the young men penetrated some dis¬ 
tance into the oJiclosiire, and soon 
found themselves wdthiii fifty yards 
of a hou.se, of which the white walls 
were partially visible, ri.sing out of a 
thick gariaml of trees and bushes in 
which the building was embowered. 
Several of the windows were ligliled 
up, and flic sound of niu.sic reached 
the cars of Luis and Ids companion. 

“ 'Phis i.s far enough, Alariano,” 
said tlie fonuer. “ To the right, 
amongst the trees, you nill find an 
old moss-grown bench, upon nldch I 
hav(5 often sut in h.'iiqfior days than 
these. There await niy velum.” 

“ Let mo accompany you furtlicr,” 
replied .Mariano. “ 'J'herc is no say- 
imi v\hat recejitiou the count may 
iriie you.” 

•• I shall not .see the count,” na- 
.«>\eiv»] l^ui" ; ‘‘ ami if by chance 
J .^houltl, llii-ro is notldug to appre¬ 
hend. Lilt my ]>lan, a.s I hn\e 
:iireud> exjilained to you, is only to 
seek one inoineiit’s interview ■with 
itita. i am well acquainted ^\ilh the 
iirrangoinents of the hoiiJ<c*, and you 
may depend that I shall bo .seen by 
no one vhom I wish to avoid.” 

ALiriano* turned into ‘the 'slinib- 
bei*y, and lads, with rajiid but silent 
step, advanced towards the a Ilia, fii- 
voiir(‘d in Ids claudestinc approach by 
llie darkne.''S of the idglit and the 
frees of the thiclvly-jilanted garden. 

I'he !i(m.-e was a square edifice, 
wiiliout baleonie.s and the \\iuduws 
that were lighted up were those of 
flu* fir.sl lltior. Dn tlie siile on vliich 
Lids approacheil tlie building, 
the windows were closed, but, upon 
moving noiselessly round to the front, 
he iHTceLed one wbicli flic tiiiene.^s 
of the weather, still mild and genial 
although at the end of September, 
had hiduced the occujiants of tbe room 
to leave open. The sound oriaughtcr 
and merriment issued from it; but this 
was presently husheil, and two voices, 
accompanied by guitars, began to sing 
a lively xet/uiUUla, of whicli, at the 
«Dd of each piquant couplet, the list- 
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cners testified their approbation by a 
hum of mirthful applause. Belbre 
the song was over, Luis had sought 
and found a means of observing what 
was passing within doors, (irasping 
the lower branch of a tree which grew 
within a few feet of the corner of tho 
house, he swung Idniself jjp amongst 
tho foliage. A large bough extended 
horizontally lielow the open window, 
and by climbing along this, he was 
enabled to look completely into the 
apartment; w ldlsf, owing to flic thick¬ 
ness of the leafage and the dark colour 
of hi.s dress, there W’a.s scarcely a pos¬ 
sibility of his being iliscovcred. 

The room was occujjied by about 
twenty persons, the majority of whom 
were visitors, iuliabitants of Tndela or 
of neiglibonring country-houses. Willi 
four or five exception.s, the party con- 
.Msted of men, for the most part elderly 
or middle-aged. ()jie. of the. ladies 
and a young officer of the royal guard 
•were the singers, and llicir p.-rform- 
ance seemed partially to inteirnpt the 
conversation (»f a groiiy* of the .seniors 
who were ^eated round a card-fable at 
the further end of the npaitmcnt. 
'J’Ijc cards, hou'ovcr, if they had been 
used at all, had long been thrown 
a^ide, and replaced by a discussion 
carried on in low tones, and with an 
carncslness of countenance and ge.s- 
ture, which gave to those engaged in 
it the ap}>enrai)cc rather of consjnra- 
(ors than of friends met fogether for 
the enjoyment of each other’s society, 
'Die Imiics, and a few of the younger 
men, did nut appear disposed to h't 
the gravity of tlieh* cldci's interfere 
with their on n pleasnro.s. The song 
ami the dance, the pointed e])igi'am 
and witty repartee, all the varied re- 
.sources whic.il Spaniards know so well 
how^ to bring into play, and wiiich 
render a Spanish U'ltnlm so agree¬ 
able, had been in turn resorted to. 
When the scguidilla—during the cou- 
(iiuiance of wiiich Lui.s had gained his 
post of ob.‘‘LTvation—was brought to a 
close, there seemed to ensue a sort of 
break in tlie amusements of the even¬ 
ing. The younger menibcra of tlie 
company, whose cont^ersatiou had pre¬ 
viously been general, separated into 
groups of two or threo persons; and 
ill more than one of those composed 
of tho former number, the flashing 
eye, coquettish smile, and rapidly sig- 
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^pificant motions Jof .tUe fim« sbespoke 
‘the existence of an animated flirta¬ 
tion. 

Two ladies, noHker of whom could 
have seen, more than eighteen sum¬ 
mers, now left the sofa upon which 
they had been sitting, and, with arms 
Intvtwlned. approached the open 
. window. XiUis remained motionless 
. ^ the leaves that sun'onnded him, 
K.Ahd wbh^ were undisturbed by a 
breath of win^' The ladies leaned 
forwM'd bver the winduw-sill, enjoy- 
. Ing the frestoess of the night; and one 
. of them,'tte .lively brunette who had 
taken a part in the scguidilla, plackcd 
some sprays of jasmine whidi ivarod 
their ])ointed leaves and white blos¬ 
soms in front of the window, and bc- 
. gan to entwine thcid in the liair of 
her companion—a pale and somewhat 
pensive beauty, in whose goldou locks 
and blue eyes the Gothic blood of old 
Spain was yet to be traced. I’re- 
. sently she was interrupted in this 
faueihi) occupation by a voice within 
the room calling upon her to sing. 
She obeyed the summons, and her 
friend remained alone at tlie w indow. 

No soouov w'os this the case thau u 
slight rustling occurred amongst the 
branches of the tree, and the name of 
“ liita” was uttered in a cautious 
ivhUiK^r. TLeladystarted,and buthalf 
suppressed a ciy of terror. Tire next 
instant the leaves were put aside, and 
tiic light from the a])arlineiit fell uiion 
the countenance of J-nis, who, with 
uplifted fiiigcr, warned (lie agitated 
girl to restrain her emotion. 

“ Sauta Virgen! ” she cxclaiincd, 
leaning far out of the window, and 
speaking in a brnried whUper, “ this 
is madness, Lnis. My futlier is un¬ 
changed in his sentiments, and I 
dicatl his anger should he hud you 
here.” 

- “ I will Instantly depart,” replied 
Luis, “ if you promise me an iuter- 
view. I am about to leave Spain— 
perhaps for ever; but 1 cannot go 
without bidding you farewell. You 
will not refuse mo a meeting which 
may probably be our lust.” 

“ What mean you?” exclaimed 
lady. “ Why do yon leave Spain, 
. ‘ aod when ? But wo shall be over¬ 
heard. To-morrow my father goes 
to Tudela. Be bore at mid-day. 
Brigida wifi admit you.” 


She held out her band, which Luis 
pressed to his lips. At that moment 
She clatter of a horse’s hoofs, rapidly 
approaching, was heard upon thohiArd 
groimd of the avenue. The My 
hastily withdrew her hand left 
the window, whilst Luis again eon- 
coaled himself behind the screen of 
foUugo. ^orcely had he done so, 
when a lioi'semou dashed up tu tho 
boose, foixed bis steed up the tbreo 
or four broad steps leading to tho 
door, and, without dismoautiug or 
looking for a bell or otiicr means of 
announcing his arrival, struck several 
blows upon tho oaken panels with 
the butt of his heavy riding-whip. 
Whilst the party above-stairs hurried 
to the windows, and endeavoured to 
discern who It was that disturbed 
them in so imccremoiiious a manner, 
a servant oi>eued the small grated 
wicket in the centre of the do(»r, and 
cntpiircd the stranger's idcasurc. 

Is the Conde do Vlilabneua at 
home?” demanded the horseman.* 
imist sec him instantly.” i 

“ The name of your Soilpri||”'eu- 
cjuii'cti the domestic. e 

“ It is uuuecessaiy. Say tliat 1 
have a message to him from friends 
at Miwh-id.” 

'J'lie servant disappeared, and in 
another moment liis place v/as occu¬ 
pied by a grave, stern-looking man, 
between lifiy ami si.xty years of age. 

am Count Viliabuciia,”siUdhe; 
“ what is your business ? ” « 

'J’he stranger bent forward over his 
holme's mane, so as to bring his face 
dose to the wicket, and uttered three 
words hi a touo audible only Ur the 
count, who replied to tltem by an 
excluuiAtion of surprise. 'J'he door 
was immediately opened, and YiUu- 
buena stood beside the horseman. 

“ When y ” said ho. 

“ Yesterday. I have ridden night 
and day to bring you the intelligence, 
and shall now push on to the interior 
of Navairc. At the samo time as 
myself, others of our friends started, 
north and south, east and west. Barly 
this morning, Smto& Ladron heard it 
at Valladolid, and Merino in Castile. 
To-day the news has reached Vittoria; 
this night they will be at BUboa and 
Tolosa. It is from the northern pro¬ 
vinces that .most ia expected; but 
^ £1 Beyy^ la Belig^on ’ is a ralJylag* 
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cry that wUl ronae all Spaniards 
worthy of the name. Yon are pre¬ 
pared for the event, and know what 
fo do. Farewell, and success attend 
us!” 

The stranger set spurs to his horse, 
and gtUloped down the avenue at 
the same rapid pace at which be had 
anivod. Xho count ro-cutered the. 
house; and, as soon as he bad done so, 
Luis dro]>j>ed from his tree, and hur¬ 
ried to ri^oin Mariano. In another 
hour they had returned to the venta. 

Luis Herrera was the son of a Cas¬ 
tilian gentleman, who had sufhu'ed 
mudi, both in person and property, 
for his steady adherence to tlie con¬ 
stitutional cause in Sjuiiii. Severely 
wounded whilst fighting against the 
Ho^'alists Olid tlicir French allies in 
18:^3, Don Manuel Herrera with diffi¬ 
culty escaped to Knglaud, taking with 
him his only son, then a boy of eleven 
years of age. In 18.30 lie changed his 
resideiiOA'- to the south of France, aud 
ihciice, taking advantage of his proxi¬ 
mity to the frontier, and wis^ljiiig his 
hojis educJilion to be completed in 
Spain, lie dispatched Luis to Madrid, 
with a rccommoiitlation to the ('onde 
de Villabuena, wlio, notwithstanding 
that his jiolitical principles wore dia- 
inetricaliy opposed to those of Don 
:Manuol, was one of the oldest friends 
of the latter. The count welcomed 
Luis kindlv, and received him into 
his house, where for some montlis he 
prosecuted his studh'S in coinjiany 
with the young ViJlabuenas, and, at 
the end of tliat time, went with tliem 
to the nniversity of Salamanca. The 
vacations were passed by the young 
men cither at the count’s house at 
Madrid, or at a conntry residence 
near Tudcla, nortli of wliicli, in tlic 
central valleys of liis native i»rovincc 
of Navan’e, the Condo dc Villabuena 
owned extensive estates. Tiic count 
w'as a widow'er, and, besides his two 
sons, had an only daughter, >^'ho, at 
the time of Luis’s arrival was in her 
sixteenth year, and who added to 
great personal attractions a share of 
accomplishment and instruction larger 
than is usually found even amongst 
the higher classes of Spanish women. 
Daring the first sojourn of Luis at the 
count’s bouse, he was naturally thrown 
a great deal into Dofia Rita’s society, 
* and a reciprocal attachment grow up 


between them, which, if it.Occksiofially 
afibrded the yonng Vinabuenaa a sab* 
ject of good-bnmoured raSlleiy, on tb« 
other hand was unobserved or aficare4 
for by the count—a stern silent man, 
whose thoughts and fime were en- 
grossed by political intrigues. AVhen 
Luts went to Salamanca, his attach¬ 
ment tb Rita, instead of beebming 
weakened or obliterated, ^peared to 
acqnire strength from abs^ce ; and 
she, on her part, as each vacation 
approached, nuconsciously looked for- 
wai*d with far more eagerness to the 
return of Herrera tlian to that of her 
brothers. 

The autumn of 1632 airivcd, and 
the count and his family, including 
LuLs, were assembled at the villa near 
Tudela. I'ho attachment existing 
between Rita and Lnis had become 
evident to all who knew them ; and 
even the count himself seemed occa- 
Biouall 3 % h}' a quiet glance and grave 
smile, to recognise and sanction its 
existence. Nor was there any very 
obvious or .strong reason for "disap¬ 
proval. The tainily of Herrera waa 
ancient and lionourablc; and, although 
Don hlannel’s estates had been con¬ 
fiscated when he lied the countiy, he 
had previously remitted to England a 
Mim tliat secured him a moderate ia- 
dependenee. The .state of things in 
Sl>itin was dail}* becoming more fa¬ 
vourable to the Itopes of political 
exiles. The declining health of Fer¬ 
dinand had thrown the reins of 
goveniracnt almost entirely into tlie 
hands of Queen Christina, who, in 
order to increase the number of her 
adherents, aud ensure her daughter’s 
succession to the throne, favoured the 
return to Spain of the Liberal partj’. 
AlthoughDon Manuel, whowas known 
to be obstinate and violent in his 
political views, had not yet been in¬ 
cluded in the amnesties published, it 
was thought that he speedily would 
be so; and then time and importunity, 
aud an adherence to the establislied 
order of things, might pcrhai)s pro¬ 
cure him the restitution of some part 
of his confiscated property. 

It chanced, that on the fourth day 
after the arrival of Luis and the Yilla- 
buenas from Salamanca, the two 
latter rode over to the Ebro, below 
Tudela, for the purpose of bathing. 
They were not good swimmers, and 
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were moreover tmaectistomed to batbe 
ia BO rapid and poworfoi a etream. A 
peasant, who observed two liorsea 
tied to a tree, and Bomo clothes u{>on 
the grass by the river side, but who 
could see nothing of the owners, sus> 
pected an accident, and gave the alarm. 
A search was instituted, and the dead 
bodies of the unfortunate young men 
were found upon Uie sandy stiore of an 
island some distance down the river. 

'This melancholy event was destined 
to have an important iuduenco on the 
position of Luis Herrera iu tlie family 
of Count Villubuena, and on his 
future fortunes. JVlingled with the 
natural grief felt by the count at the 
untimely death of Ills children, were 
the pasigs of disappointed piide and 
ambition. lie bad reckoned upon the 
gallaut aud promising young men, thus 
prematurely snatched away, for the 
coutiuunuce and aggrandisement of 
his ancient name. L'pou his daughter 
he bad hitherto scarcely bestowed a 
tliought. SShc would marry—liouour- 
ably of course, richly if possible; Imt 
even in this last respect he would not 
be indexible, for where hw pride of 
birth did not iuteifere, VUIabiicua 
w'as not an unkind father. But the 
death of his sous brought about great 
changes. Tiie next Itcir to his title 
and estates was a distant and mimar* 
riod couain. and to him the co'unt 
determined to many his daughter, 
whose beauty and largo fortune lu 
money and unentailed estates, ren* 
dered any objectiou to the match on 
the part of iicr kinsman a most ini< 
probable occurrence. As a first step 
towards tiie accoinplislimeiit of tliis 
scheme, the count resolved to put an 
end at once to what he considered the 
4:iiiidish attachment existing between 
Rita and Luis. Within a week after 
the death of his sons, be had a con¬ 
versation with young Herrera, iu 
which he informed liim of ids inten¬ 
tions with regard to his daughter, and 
pointed out to him the necessity of 
tbrgetting her. In vaiu did Luis de¬ 
clare this to be impossible, aud plead 
the strength which his attachment 
had acquired by his long ])ei’mitted 
intercourse with Rita. The couut 
cared little for such lover-like argu¬ 
ments ; he assured Luis that he was 
misttdcffl, that time and absence 
brought oblivion in their train, and 


that after a few months, perhaps 
weeks, of separation, be would wonder 
at the change iu his sentiments, .and 
laugh at the importance he bad at¬ 
tached to a mei*e boyish fancy. It so 
happened, thaton thcdayprecedingthe 
one upon which this conversation took 
place, a letter had been received fiom 
l)ou hlanuel Herrera, annoancing bis 
speedy return to Spain, tlm much- 
desired permission having at length 
been obtaiued. In order to give Luis 
an opportunity of speedily testing the 
effects of absence, the count proposed 
that he should at once set out for the 
French frontier to meet his father. 
Under the existing drcomstauces, lie 
said, it was undesirable that lie should 
remaiu under the same roof with bis 
daughter longer thau could bo avoid¬ 
ed. 

Although bitterly deploring the 
prospect of an immediate and last¬ 
ing siqiaratioii Ihun Rita, Luis bad no 
choice but to adopt the course pro¬ 
posed ; nor would his pride have 
allowed him to remaiu iu the cxmnt's 
house an mstant longer than hi.<i pre¬ 
sence there was ac<*eptabk*. He feared 
that the coiuu would prevt'nt his 
having a last interview with Rita; 
but tills Villabueua did not thiuk it 
wortli while to do, coulcnting himself 
with rejicatiug to ids daughter the 
communication lie had already mado 
to Luis. AVheu the latter sought his 
mistress, he found her in tears aud 
great afllietion. The blow was >80 
sadden and unexpected, that she could 
scarcely believe in its reality, and 
still less could she bring herself to 
think tliat the couut would pei'sist in 
his cruel resolution. “ He will surely 
releut,*' she said, when he scj^s how 
unhappy his decision makes me; but 
should he not do so, rest assured, 
Luis, that 1 will never be forced into 
tills odious marriage. Sooner than 
submit to it, a couvent shall rcceit'e 
me.’’ Aud once more repeating the 
>'Ows of constancy which they had so 
often interchanged, the lovers sepa¬ 
rated. 'At daybreak upon the foUow'- 
iiig morning, Luis set out for Baytmne. 

Thejoy experienced by Hon Manuel 
Herrera upon once more treading his 
native soil, did not bo engross him as 
to prevent bis observing the melan¬ 
choly of bU sou. In reply to hU 
father's cnqniiies, laiia informed him ’ 
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of bis attachment to Klta, and of the career, which he had on Tflrioas occa- 


interdict which the count bad pat 
npon its contiunance. Don ManuoL 
was indignant at what lie tcnned the 
seldsh and unfeeling conduct of Villa- 
haena, who would thus sacrifice his 
daughter's happiness to his own prido 
and ambition. Ho then endeavoured 
to rouse the pride of Luis, and to con¬ 
vert his regrets into indignation; hut, 
finding himself unsncccssful, he re- 
soh ed to try the effect of change of 
scene and constant occupation. lie 
set ont with Ids son for Old Castile, 
of which he was a native, and under¬ 
took various journeys throngh the 
province in search of a small estate, 
such as his means would permit him 
to purchase, and upon which he might 
in future reside. This he at last 
found, a few leagues to the soutli of 
ilurgos. 'J'hc purchase completed, 
there were still many arrangements to 
make before Don Manuel could settle 
down and enjoy the peaceful country 
life wliieii he had planued tor himself^ 
and in making tliese arrangements he 
took care to find hi.'< son abundant and 
varied employment. But nil hisweli- 
mcant etf'orts were in vain. Iniis 
could not detach his thoughts from 
one all-engrossing suliject; and at ia.st, 
althougfi Count Villabucna ha<l ex- 
pro.'ssly forbidden any correspondence 
between JiLs daughteraml young Her¬ 
rera, the latter, after some weeks’ 
absence, unable to resist any longer 
his desire to hear from Itita, ventured 
to write to her. The letter was in¬ 
tercepted by the coniit, and returned 
unopened, with a lew haughty lines 
e.\pvcs.sivc of his indignation at the 
Ingratitude of lads, who was requit¬ 
ing the kindness he liad received at 
his hands by endeavouring to thwart 
his plans and scdiiec the affections of 
his daughter. Tim terms in which 
this letter was couched roused the 
ire of Don Manuel, who in his turn 
forbade his son to expose himself to a 
repetition of similar insnlts by any 
communication with the count or his 
daughter, Shortly afterwards Luis 
retnmed to Salamauca to complete liis 
studies. 

The profession of the law, to w’hicli 
yomig Herrera was destined, had 
never had any charms for him. Ills 
own inclinations pointed to a military 


sions urged his father to aUow him to 
adopt; but Don Manuel bad invari¬ 
ably refused his request, alleging the 
poor prospect of advancement in timA 
of pcice, and in a service in which 
nearly all promotion was gained by 
interest and court-fuvoar. Neverthe¬ 
less, from bis earliest youth Luis had 
devoted his leisure hours to the at¬ 
tainment of accomplishments qns^y- 
ing him for the trade of war. He was 
the boldest horseman, most skilful 
swordsman, and'best shot in the Uni¬ 
versity of Salamanca. His superior¬ 
ity in these i*espects, his decid^ cha¬ 
racter, and agi-ecable manners, had 
gained him considerable popularity 
amongst his fcllow-stndcnts, wlio fre¬ 
quently expressed their surprise, that 
one w'hose vocation was evidently 
military should abide by the dusty 
folios and dry intricacies of the law. 

More ins\ipportable than ever did 
hia studies now appear to Luis, who 
nevertheh'ss jicrsevered in them for 
several months after his fatlicrs re¬ 
turn to Spain, endeavouring by stre- 
nuousapplicationtodlvcrt bis thoughts 
from hi.** hopeless aitacHment. Weary 
at length of the effort, he determined 
to abandon a pursuit so uncongenial 
to Ids tastes, and to seek a more ac¬ 
tive course of life, and one for which 
he felt he was better suited. His 
plan was to repair to Africa, and en¬ 
deavour to obtain a commission in 
one of the foreign corps which the 
Frenclj w’ero raising for their campaign 
against the Bedouins. Should be fail 
in this, he w’OuUi son*c as a volunteer, 
and trust to his courage and merits 
for proenring him advancement. Pre¬ 
viously, however, to the execution of 
this scheme, he resolved to see Kita 
once more, ascertain from her own 
lips w’hetlior there was a chance of 
the count's relenting, and, should 
there be none, bid her a last farewell, 
lie w'ould then I'ctum to his father’s 
hou.«o, and ohtam Don Manuel's sanc¬ 
tion to )\is project. 

Since the unfortunate death of the 
pting Villabuenas, liorrora’s chief 
intimate at the University had been 
Mariano Torres, a hot-hoaded, wann- 
hearted Arragonese, entirely devoted 
to Luis, to whom he looked up as a 
model of perfection. To this young 
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man Luis bad confided his love for 
liitOf and her father’s opposition, 
oud to him ho now communicated his 
new plans. To his infinite suqirisc, 
scarcely had he done so when Ma¬ 
riano, instead of expressing regret at 
his approaching dcpai'ture, tlirew liis 
three-cornered student’s hat to the 
ceiling, tore off his gown, and declar¬ 
ed his intention of accompanying his 
fiiend to Africa, or to iiuy other part 
of the world to whicli he chose to be¬ 
take himself. Luis tried to persuade 
him to abandon so mad a resolu¬ 
tion ; but Torres persisted in it, pi*o- 
testing that it would suit iiis taste 
much better to fight against Be¬ 
douins than to become a bi\chelor of 
arts, and that ho liad always in¬ 
tended to leave the Uiiivcrsity with 
his friend, and to accompany him 
wlici*cvcr ho inigiit go. Trusting 
that, by tlie lime they should re.'icli 
Kavarre, Mari«ino’s cuthusiiwm would 
cool down, and liis resolution cl«angc, 
Luis at length yielded, and tiic 
two friends left Salamama together. 
Travcllbg by the public convey¬ 
ances, they reached Valladolid, and 
subsc(iucuily the town of Soria, 
whence they had still nearly twenty 
leagues of high-road to Tudela. The 
path across the mountains being con¬ 
siderably shorter, and in onler to 
diminish the risk of being seen b}' per¬ 
sons wlio might inform the count of 
his arrival, Luis resolved to coinplele 
tlic journey on foot; and alter two 
short days’ march, the young men 
readied the ncigiibourhood ol Count 
Viilabuena’s residence. 

The church and com'cnt clocks of 
the riglitCatlioliccityofTudelaliadnot 
yet chimed out the hour of noon, w hen 
Luis, impatient for the interview pro¬ 
mised by llita, entered the count’s 
domain by the same ])atl> as on the 
previous evening. Before he came in 
sight of the house, he was met at an 
angle of the shrubbery by Kita her¬ 
self. 

I was sure you would take tliis 
path,” said she, with a smile iu whicli 
melancholy was mingled with tiic 
pleasure she felt at seeing her lover; 

it was ^our favourite in days gone 
by. Our Interview must bo vei*y brief. 
My father was to have remained 
at Tudela till evening, bat something 


has occurred to derange his plans. 
He sat up the whole night in close 
coufercncc witli some gentlemen. At 
daybreak two couriers were dispatch¬ 
ed, and tltc count rode away with his 
friends w ithout having been ih bed. 
He may return at any m« ment.” 

Luis drew the arm of his mistress 
through his own, and tlicy slowly 
walked down one of the alleys of the 
garden. Itiia had little to tell him 
favourable to the hopes which he 
still, iu spite of himself, continued 
to clierish. Tlie appeals whicli she 
had ventured to make to her father’s 
aficction, and to his regard for her 
happiness, had been met by severe 
reproof. Her evident depression and 
inelanclioly remained unnoticed, or nt 
least unudverted to, by the count. All 
that .^liC said only cuiilinued Luis in 
his resolution of seeking liigh dislinr- 
tiun or an honourable death in a 
foreign service, lie was deliberating, 
witli eyes fixed iij>on tiu* gioiind, on 
the best manner of breaking his in- 
t(‘iitions to Hitii, wiioii an exclama¬ 
tion of uiann from her lips caused him 
to look up, and lie saw Villabucna 
crossing on ho^^eback the end of the 
walk alongw liicii they were advancing. 
The count's head was turued towards 
them, and he Imd without doubt seen 
and recognised them. 

Ilcmna'.s rcsohilion W'as instantly 
taken. He would .seek the eouni s 
]ue.>euce, take upon himsetfthe whole 
blame, of Ins clandostiiie meeting w'iih 
Kita, and appease Iht father's anger 
by informing him of Ids proposed self- 
banishment. Before, however, he 
had succeeded in calming Rita’s fear.<, 
lie again perceived the count, wlio 
liad left his horse, and was advancing 
slowly towards them, with a grave, 
but not an angry countenance. On 
his near approach, Luis was about to 
address liim; but by a wave of his 
hand Vlllabuena enjoined silence. 

“ Return tO the house, Rita,” said 
he in a calm voice: ** and you, ScSor dc 
Herrera, remain here; 1 would speak 
a few words with you.” 

Tremblingly, and with one last lin¬ 
gering look at Luis, Rita withdrew. 

“ We will walk, sir, if you please,” 
said the count; and the two men 
walked for some distance side by side 
and in silence; ViUaibuena apparently 
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plangcd in reflection, Luis wonflering 
at his forbearance, and impatient for 
its explanation. 

Yon are surprised,^* said the 
count at last, after all that has 
passed, that I show so little resent* 
ment at youmninvited presence here, 
and at liita's infringement of my posi¬ 
tive commands.” 

Luis would have spoken, but Villa- 
bueua resumed. 

You will be still more astonished 
to learn, that there is a possibility of 
your attachment receiving my sanc¬ 
tion.” 

Herrera started, and his face was 
lighted up with sudden rapture. 

“ You will of com*sc have heard,” 
contiiiu(‘d the count, of the import¬ 
ant intelligence received here last 
night, and with w'Lich this morning 
all tiic country Is ringing. I allude 
to the death of Fcrdin.and VII.” 

. “ 1 had uqt heard of if,” replied 
Inns, much surprised; for, although 
the des}>eratc state of the king's 
health was well known, his malady hud 
las'^tod so long that men had almost 
left off expecting liis death. 

1 know I can depend upon your 
honour, Luis,” said the count; “ and 
I am therefore about to speak to you 
with a contidence »hicli 1 should rc- 
po*<o in few so young and inexpe¬ 
rienced.” 

Luis l)owcd. 

“ Although,” resumed Villabucna, 
*■ his Majesty Charles the Fifth is at 
this moment absent from Spain, his 
faithful subjects will not allow that 
ab-^euce to be prejudicial to Inm. They 
intend to vindicate his just rights, and 
to overturn the coutcmptiblc faction 
which, headed by an intriguing wo¬ 
man, supports the unfounded claims 
of a sie.kly Infant. Iii anticipation of 
Ferdinaud's death, all necessary mea¬ 
sures have been taken; and, before 
tltreo days elapse, you will sec a 
flame lighted up through the land, 
which will speedily consume and de¬ 
stroy the enemies of Spain, and of her 
rlgbtfiilmonarch. NavaiTcnndBIscay, 
Valentin and Arragon, Catalonia and 
Castile, will rise almost to a man in 
defence of their king; the otlicr pro¬ 
vinces must follow tlicir example, or 
be coropeiied to submission. Although 
confident of success, it yet behoves us 


to neglect no means of securing it; 
nor arc we so blinded as to think that 
the faction which at present holds the 
reins of government will resign them 
without a struggle. Avoiding over¬ 
confidence, therefore, which so often 
leads to failure, each man must put 
bis shoulder to tbo^whcel, and contri¬ 
bute his best efforts to the one great 
end, regardless of private sacrincca. 
Wlmt I have to propose to yon is 
this. Time was when our universi¬ 
ties were the strongholds of loyalty 
and religion; but that time is unfor¬ 
tunately past, and the baneful doc¬ 
trines of republicanism and equality 
have found tlieir way even into those 
nurseries of our priesthood and states¬ 
men. We are w'ell informed that at 
Salamanca especially, many of the 
students, even of the better class, in¬ 
cline to flic self-styled Liberal party. 
Yon, Luis, are ready of speech, bold 
and prompt in action, and, moreover, 
you ai'c known to have great influence 
amongst your fellow-students. Re¬ 
turn, then, to Salamanca, and exert 
that influence to bring back into Iho 
right path those who have been led 
astray. Urge tlic just claims of 
Cliarlcs V., hold out the prospect of 
military glory and distinction, and of 
the gratitude of an admiring country. 

your eflbrts be chiefly directed to 
gain over young men of wealthy and 
influential families, and to induce them 
to take lip arms for the king. Form 
them into a squadron, of ivhich j'ou 
shall have the command, and the 
private soldiers of which shall rank 
as oflicers in tljb army, and subse¬ 
quently be transferred to other corps 
to act as such. Appoint a place of 
rendezvous; and, when your men are. 
assembled there, march them to join 
the nearest division of the Royalist 
army. I guarantee to you a eaptain s 
commission; and as soon as the king, 
with whom 1 have some influence, 
arrives in Spain, I w ill strongly re¬ 
commend yon to his favour. Our 
campaign, however brief, must afford 
opportunities of distinction to bravo 
men who seek them. With your 
energy, and with the natural militaiy 
talents which I am persuaded yon 
possess, high rank, honours, and riches 
may speedily bo yours. And when 
Charles V., firmly seated on the thi-onc 
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of Sp^, points yon cmt to me as one 
of those to whom he owes his crown, 
and as a man wtiom he delights to 
bononr, I will no longer refuse to yon 
my daughter’s hand.” 

However distant the perspective of 
happiness thns offered to his view, 
and although the avenue leading to it 
was beset with dangers and uncer¬ 
tainties, it promised to realize the 
ardent hopes which Luis Herrera bad 
once ventured to indulge. Sanguine 
and confideiit, he would at once have 
caught at the count’s proposal, but 
for ono consideration that flashed 
across his mind. He was himself 
wedded to no political creed, and had 
as yet scarcely bestowed a thought 
upon the ditfi'iviu parties into which 
his countrymen were split. Hut his 
father, who had so strenuously ad¬ 
hered tothcLiberal sid(',w liohadpotir- 
ed out bis blood with Minn, biughl 
side by side vitU Kiog(». sacriliced 
his i)roperty, and endured a long 
and Tv'earisome exile for eonsriruee 
and his opinions’ sake.—wli.at would be 
Lis feelings if he saw Iii.s (utly .s(»n 
range himself beiienth the banner of 
ab'iolutisra ? The struggle in the mind 
of Luis, between love on the one hand 
and filial duty and affeetion on tlio 
Other, was too severe and loo equally 
balanced to Ik* instantly decided. He 
remained silent, and the count, luis- 
tahing the cause of his hesitation, re¬ 
sumed. 

“ You are surprised,” said he, ** to 
find me so willing to abandon my 
dearest projects for the sake of a 
remote advantage *to llm king's 
cause. But rometnbor that 1 promise 
nothing—:dl is contingent on your 
own condnet and success. And al¬ 
though you may liavo thought me un¬ 
feeling and severe, 1 shall gladly, if 
possible, indulge the inclinations of 
my only surviving child.” 

It required all Herivra’s firmness 
uid sense of duty to prevent him from 
yielding to the temptation held out, 
and pledging himself at once to the 
cause of Charles V. 

“ You will not expect me, Seflor 
Conde,” said he, “ to give an imme¬ 
diate answer to a proposal of such 
importance. 1 feel sincerely grateful 
to yoot but must crave a short delay 
for ooBBideration,” 


** Let that delay be as brief as pos¬ 
sible,” said Yiliabnena. “ In the 
present circumstances, the value of 
assistance will bo doubled by its 
promptness. When love and loyalty 
ore both in one scale,” added he, with 
a slight smile, metUinks a decision 
were easy.” 

They luid now approached the gate 
of the gaideu, and Luis, desirons of 
finding himself alone, to arrange his 
thoughts and reflect on his future 
conduct, took his leave. Tlic count 
held out Ids hand wi^h some of his 
former cordiality. 

** You will write to me from Sala¬ 
manca V” said he. 

lIciTora bowed liis head, and thru, 
fearful lest liis assent should be mis¬ 
construed, he n'))lled— 

*• From Salamaue.o, or from else- 
wberc, you .‘‘hall certainly hear fjvm 
me, S*uor Cojido, and that with all 
speed.” 

'Jhe count nodded and turned to¬ 
wards the house, whilst LuU retook 
the road to tlie \enta. 

lie Ibuitd Mariano Iin]>atioutlywait- 
ing his return, ami eager to learn the 
result nf his interview with Kiln. 
I’ptm being informed of thu proposal 
that Imd bi-eu made to Lids, Torres, 
seeing iu it only a means of haj>piness 
for Ills friend, strongly urgi'd him to 
accept it. Ti» this, liowever, Luis 
could not make up his mind; and 
fin.'illy, after some deliberation, he 
resulted to prweed to Old Castile, 
and endea> our to obtain his father’s 
consent to his joining the party of 
Hon Carlo.s. }:>bould he snccecd in 
this, of which lie could not help cn- 
tcrtaiidng a doubt, he would no longer 
hesitato, bnt at once inform the count 
of his decision, and hasten to Sala¬ 
manca to put his instructions into 
execution. Without further delay 
the two friends set out for I’arazona, 
w'hcre they trusted to find some means 
of speedy conveyance to the residence 
of 1)011 Alauud. 

In the kingdom of Old Castile, and 
more especially in its mountainous 
portions and the districts adjacent to 
the Ebro, an extraordinary bustle 
and agitation were obsen’able during 
the first days of October 1833. There 
was great furbishing of rusty muskets, 
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aa eager search for cartridges, mndi 
dnstiug of old uuiforms that had long 
served but as Mding-piaceBformotbs, 
and which were now donned by men, 
many of whom seemed but iU at ease 
in tlicir military equipments. For 
ten years Spain bad been trauqtul, if 
not happy; but now, as if even this 
short period of repose were too long 
for the restless spirit of her sons, a 
sew pretext for discord had been 
found, and an ominous stir, the fore¬ 
runner of civil strife, was perceptible 
tlirougli the. land. '^^'hiI^t Santos 
Lndron, an officer of merit, who had 
served through the whole of the w'av 
against Napoleon, raised the standard 
of (’Jiaiics V. in !Na\am*, various 
p:ir(i>ans did the suiuc iu liio country 
south of the Kbro. In tlto nortii- 
eastern corner of Castile, known as 
th<*. liioja, liasilio Garcia, agent for 
tlm I’opr's bulls in the ]»roYiiKc of 
feioria—a man destitute of inilitaiy 
knou lodge, and roiuurkable only for 
his ri'pulsive exterior and eoid-blood- 
cd ferocity — collected .lud iieadod 
a small body of itiMirgents; >Nhilst, in 
Other districts of the same ])roviuce, 
several battalions of tlie old ItoyalL^t 
volunteers—a loose, ill-(Usci])iiiK‘d mi¬ 
litia. as motoly and uiisoldierlike iu 
appearance as they were unsteady 
and inefficient in the Jieid—ranged 
themselves uuder the orders of a gon- 
cral-(>tliccr named Cuevilius^ and of 
the veteran Merino. these soon 
joined themselves various individuals 
of tlic half-soldier half-bandit cla»s, so 
uumeroiis in S])aiu—men who had 
solved iu former wars, and asked no 
lH?tler tlian again to enact the scenes 
of bloodshed and pillage which were 
their eleiueut. The popularity and 
acknowledged skill of Merino as a 
gncrillu-leader, secured to him the 
sendees of many of these daring 
and desperate ruffians, who ll<K:ked 
joyously to the banuer of the soldier- 
priest, under whose orders some of 
them had already fought. 

Uhrough a tract of champaign 
country iu the province of Burgos, a 
column of these ncwly-asscmbled 
troops w'BS seen marching early upon 
the tliird morning after tho interview 
between Luis Herrera and Count Vil- 
labnomu It consisted of a battalion 
of the Kcalista militia, for the most 


part middlc-f^^ed citizesis, who, 
tbough they had felt tbemiKlvcs bomid 
to obey the call to arms, seemed but 
indifferently pleased at having left 
their families and occupations. Their 
equipment was various: few had a 
complete uniform, although most of 
them displayed some part of one; but 
all had belts and cartridge-box, mus¬ 
ket and bayonet. Although they had 
as yet gone but a short distance, many 
of them appeared footsore and weary; 
and it was pretty evident that, in the 
event of a cam])aign, their ranks 
would be thinned nearly as luuch by 
tho fatigues of the march as by the 
fire of tlic enemy. In front and rear 
of the battalion nioivhcd a squadron 
of <’avaliy, of a far morc soldierly 
aspect tlian tho foot-soldier.s, al¬ 
though even amongst them but little 
uiiiforuiity of costume was foimd. 
'Ihe broiiy.ed and bearded physiog¬ 
nomy, athletic form and upright car¬ 
riage, which be^J)eak the veteran 
soldier. w<‘re not wanting iu their 
r.'iuks; iln*ir horses were active and 
hardy, their arms clean and scrAicc- 
abhi. 

At the head of the column, a few 
p.'tec> iu ailvance, rode a small group 
of officers, the chief nmoiig.Nt whom 
was only to be distinguished by tho 
deference sliown to him by his 
companions. Jiisiguia of rank ho 
Jtad none, nor tiny indications of his 
jnilitary j)rof(‘ssion, excepting the 
heavy sabre that dangled against the 
flank of his powerful black charger. 
His dress w’as entirely civiliau, con¬ 
sisting of a lung surtout something 
the w orse for w'ear, and a round hat 
Heav}’ spurs upon his heels, and an 
ample cloak, uow strapped across bis 
holsters, completed the equipment of 
the cura Merino, in whoso hard and 
rigid features, and why person, scarce¬ 
ly a sign of decay or infirmity was 
visible after morc than sixty years of 
life, a large portion of whicli had 
been passed amidst tho fatignes and 
hardships of incessant campaigning. 

As if infected by the sombre and 
taciturn character of their leader, the 
party of ofiicera had been riding for 
some time in silence, when they came 
in sight of a house situated at a short 
distance from the road, and of a su¬ 
perior description to the casertas and 
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ts' cottages whicli thej bad the scoundrel Kiego! I will hang him 
hitherto passed. It was a building of up at bis own door !** 
moderate size, with an appearance All the old hat^s and bitter party 
of greater comfort and neatness animosities of Merino seemed wakened 
about it than is usually found in into new life by the name of one of 
Spanish houses. Stables adjoined it, bis former 'op])onents. Ilia eyes 
and, at some distance in its rear, a flashed, his lips quiver'^ with r^e, 
range of bams and outhouses served and he half turned his horse, as if 


to store the crops produced by the 
extensive tract of welt-cultivated land 
in the centre of which the dwelling 
was situated. The front of the house 
was partially masked fmm the road 
by an orchard, and behind it a similar 
growth of fruit-trees seemed intended 
to intercept the keen blasts from a 
line of mountains which rose, grey 
and gloom^', at the distance of a few 
miles. 

“ ^Vho lives yonder ? ” abruptly en¬ 
quired Merino, pointing to the lionse, 
which he had f>een gazing at for some 
time from under his bushy eyebrows. 
The officer to whom the question w'aa 
addressed referred to another of the 
party, a native of that pait of the 
country. 

“ Sehur de Herrera,” was the an¬ 
swer. “ We have been riding for 
some miuutes through his property. 
He purchased the estate about a year 
ago, ou his return from Franco.'’’ 

“What had he been doing in 
France ? " 

“ Living there, which he conld not 
have done here unless he had been 
bullet-proof, or had a neck harder 
than tha iron collar of the garrote.” 

“ Herrera!” repeated the cura mii- 
Bingly—“I know the. name, but there 
are many wbo bear it. There was a 
Manuel Herrera who sat in the Cortes 
In the days of the constitutionalists, 
and afterwards commanded a batta¬ 
lion of their rabble. You do not 
mean him?” 

“The same, general,” replied the 
officer, addressing Merino by the rank 
which he buld in the Spanish army 
aince the war of Independence. A 
most unpricstly ejaculation escaped 
the lips of the cura. 

“ Manuel Herrera,” he repeated; 

“ the dog, the ncffro* the friend of 


about to proceed to Herrera's house 
and put his threat into execution. 
The impulse, however, was checked 
almost as soon a.s felt. 

“ Another time will do,” said he, 
with a grim smile. “Let us once 
get Charles V. at Madrid, and we will 
make short work of the St^Hor Her¬ 
rera and of all who resemble him.” 
And tile cura continued his march, 
silent us l>cforc. 

He had proceeded but a .short half 
mile when the officer commanding the 
cavalry ivde up beside him. 

“ We have no forage, general,” 
said he—“ not a blade of straw, or a 
grain in our corn-sacks. Shall I send 
on an orderly, that we may tind it 
ready on reaching the balting-placeV” 

“ No! ” replied Merino. “ Semi a 
party to that house on the left of tin; 
road which wc passed ton minutes 
.ago. Let them press all the carts 
they find there, load them with corn, 
aud bring them after us." 

The officer fell hack to his squadron, 
and the next minute a subaltern aud 
twenty men detached themselves fi^uni 
the column, and, at a brisk trot, be¬ 
gan retracing their steps along the 
road. Tpon arriving in sight of the 
house to which they were proceeding, 
they leaped their horses over a nar¬ 
row ditch dividing the road from the 
fields, and struck across the latter in 
a straight line, compelled, however, 
by the heaviness of tlic ground to 
slacken their pace to a walk. They had 
not got over more than half the dis¬ 
tance which they had to travcrsti, 
when they heard the clang of a hell, 
continuously rung; and this was fol¬ 
lowed by the appearance of two men, 
who issned from the stables and out¬ 
buildings, and hurried to the lionse. 
Scarcely had they entered when the 


» or black, was Iho torm comironly applied to the Liberals by their anta¬ 

gonists. 
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sliuttcrs of the lower windows were 
poshed to, and the heavy door closed 
and barred. The soldiers were now 
within a hundred yards of the dwell¬ 
ing* 

“ Hallo I ” cried the officer con¬ 
temptuously, “ they will not stand a 
siege, will they? 'J'iic old don is a 
black-lioartod rebel, I know ; but ho 
will hardly be fool enough to resist 
us." 

The trooper was mistaken. The 
courage of I)on JMaimoJ Herrera was 
of that obstinate and uiicalculatiiig 
character which would have induecd 
him todefeiul hishouse, singh^h.anded, 
ogainst a much larger force limn that 
now ]>rong!it ngninst it. M'hcu he 
had learned, throe days i)rcviously, 
that rHugs were taking place in his 
own neighbourhood in the name of 
Cluarles N'., ho had atlached very 
little iui])ortnnce to Die intelligeiiee. 
An ohl soldier hiuisclf. lu* entertained 
tlie nii»st mnriitigiileJ 0 ‘*iite*npt for 
the Healiftta vulunteors, whom ho 
looked upon ns a <'‘ 0 t of tailors, 
w Imse muskets would rather eucum- 
ber them than injure any body else; 
and w'ho, on the tlrst appt'anince of 
regular troojis, would infallibly throw 
down their arms, and betake them- 
selvcs*to their homes. As to the 
parties of insurgent guerillas which 
he was informed were beginning to 
show tliemsclves at various points of 
the vicinity, Itc conddored them as 
tiierc bandits, availing themselves of 
tlic stir and excitement in the conntiy 
to exercise their nefarious profession \ 
and, should any such parties attemjit 
to molest him, he was fully deter¬ 
mined to msisl their attacks. lu tliis 
resolution he now persevered, although 
he rightly conjectured that the horse¬ 
men approaching his house were either 
the TCJirguard or a detachment of the 
disorderlydookiug column of wdiich he 
had a short time previously observed 
the passage. 

“llolal Don Manolo!” shouted 
the officer, as lie halted his party in 
front of the house; “ what scurvy hos¬ 
pitality is this ? What arc you fast¬ 
ening doors and ringing alarm-bells 
for, ns if there w’erc more thieves than 
honest men in the land? We como 
to pay you a friendly visit, and, in¬ 
stead of welcome and the wine-skin, 
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yon shut the door In our faces. Devil¬ 
ish nnfriendly, that, Don Manolito I *• 

The speaker, who, like many of 
Merino’s followers, was an inhabitant 
of the neighbouring country, knew 
Don Maiincl well by name and repu¬ 
tation, and was also know n to him as 
a deserter from the Constltutionallsta 
in 1823, and .os one of the most des¬ 
perate smugglers and outlaws in the 
province. 

“ What do you want w ith mo, Pe¬ 
dro Uufin?” demanded Don Manuel, 
W’ho now showed himself at one of 
the upper windows; “ and what is the 
incauing of this assemblage of armed 
men ?” 

“ The moaning is,” roplied Hufin, 
“ that 1 have been detached from the 
divisirin of his Excellency General 
Merino, to dcjimnd from you a cer¬ 
tain quantity of maize or barley, or 
both, for tlie service of his Majesty 
King Charlo.-) V.” 

“ I know no such persons,” retorted 
Don Mailin'!, “as General Merino or 
King Cllarles V. But 1 know you well, 
liiilin, and the advice 1 give you is to 
bogoiie, yourself and your companions. 
We shall have troojis here to-day or 
to-morrow, and you will find the 
country too hot to hold you.” 

Tlie o/ficer laughed. 

“ Troops arc here already,” be said; 
“ you may have seen oiir column 
march by not half an hour ago. But 
we have no time to lose. Once jnore, 
•Scflor Herrera, open the door, and 
that quickly.” 

“ My door does not open at your 
bidding,” replied Don Manuel. “I 
give you two minutes to draw' off yonr 
followers, and, if you arc not gone by 
that time, yon shall be fired upon.” 

“ Morrai,” said the officer to one of 
his men, “ your horse is a kicker, X 
believe. Try tlie strength of the 
door.” 

The soldier left the ranks, and turn¬ 
ing his rawboned, vicious-looking 
chestnut horse with Jts tail to tho 
house-door, he pressed his knuckled 
sharply upon the animal's loins, just 
behind the saddle. The horse lashed 
out furiously, each kick of his iron- 
shod heels making the door crack and 
rattle, and striking out white splin¬ 
ters from the dark surface of the oak 
of which it was composed. At the 

2n 
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£nt l(i(^ Bon Manuel left ,tho win¬ 
dow. The soldiers stood looking on, 
Isnghing till th 63 r rolled in tboir sad¬ 
dles at this novel species of sledge¬ 
hammer. Owing, however, to the 
^at solidity of ttic door, and the 
numerous fastenings with which it was 
provided on the other side, the kicks 
of the horse, altliough several times 
irepoated, failed to burst it open; 
and nt last the animal, as if wearied 
by the resistance it met with, relaxed 
the vigour of its applicutious. 

“ iTsunons horse that of yours, 
Morral!” said the officer; ns good 
as a Jock.siuith or a six-pouiulcr. Try 
it again, my boy. Ton have made 
some ugly iiinrks alroacly. Another 
round of kicks, and tlm way is open.” 

“And if niiotlicr blow is struck 
upon my door,” suit] Don ^lamiel, 
suddenly roa])pctiring ur the 
dow, to the soldiiT, \oiir horse will 
go home Mith an empty saddle.*’ 

“ Silence 1 yon old rebel,*' shouted 
Butin, drawing a jilMol from hli^ 
holster. “And }ou, Morrnl, never 
fear. At it agniu, man. ' 

The soldier again applied Ins 
knuckles to his horse's back, and the 
animal gave a tremendous kiek. At 
the same instant a puff of smoke 
itsued from the window at n hich Don 
ilannel had stationed himselt, the re¬ 
port- of a nmskcl. was heard, and the 
unlucky Mon'ul, shot through the 
body, fell headlong to the gr<nind. 

“ Damnation! ” roared the officer, 
firing his pi>toI at the windowwUcnce 
the shot had proceeded; and ininu*- 
diatoly his meu, without W'aiting for 
ordem, commenced an irregidar fire 
of carbines and pistols against the 
house. It was replied to with effect 
• from three of the windows. A man 
fell mortally wounded, and two of the 
horses were lilt. Butin, ahirmcd at 
the loss the party had experienced, 
drew his men back under shcltor 
of some trees, till he could decide on 
what was best,to be done. It seemed 
at first by no means improbable that 
the CarlUts would have to bent a re¬ 
treat, or at any rate wait the arrival 
of infantry, which it was not improb- 
ierino might have sent to then* 
ossUlwoe when the sound of the firing 
'leached bis ears. The lower windows 
of the boose were protected by strong 


iron bars; and, althou^ the defen¬ 
ders were so few in number, their 
muskets, and the shelter behind which 
they fought, gave them a great advan¬ 
tage over the assailants, whose car¬ 
bines would not carry far, and who 
had no cover from tut fire of tboir 
opponents. At last a plan was devis¬ 
ed whiuli offered some uhaneo of siio- 
cess. The parly dismounted; and 
whilst four men, making a circuit, and 
concealing themselves as much as 
possible boliiud trees and hedges, en¬ 
deavoured to get in rear of the build¬ 
ing, the others, with the exception of 
two or tbi*ee who remained with the 
horses, atlvanccd towards the fi’out of 
llu* house, liriiig as rapkily ns they 
could, ill order, by the .<niokc and by 
attrnctiijg the atteiithm of the b(‘sieg- 
ed, to Cover the niameiivro of their 
comrades. The* stratagem vcmi- 
]>lcl('ly siu'cc.-sful. IVhiist Don Maii- 
iml and l.b scrvantsnerc luwucring 
the fire of tlu-ir as.-iuhints with .‘•omo 
eircet, the four m(*u ^oi round tlio 
honso, climlx'd o^cr a wall, fouiul a 
ladder iu mi out-building, mid applied 
it to <inc of the liack-wiudows. nlih h 
Ihcv bur.sl o])on. A s’umU oI‘ triumph, 
ami the report ol‘ tlieir pistols, uifurni- 
cd tlii'Ir comp!iniou> ol ihcir (uttrnuce, 
and the next monu'nt one tliera 
threw open the front do<»r, and tUo 
guerillas viisiied tuinultuousiy into tho 
hou.so. 

It was about two liouns after these 
occurrences, that Luis Herrera and 
Mariano Toires arrived at Dwi Mnn- 
ncls residence. 'I'liey imd bwn <ie- 
layed upon the road hy the disturl>od 
state of tlie cjjuutry, which rendered 
it difficult toprocurceouvcytuiccs, and 
had at last been compelled tu hire a 
conpie of indifl'erent borse.s, upon 
which, accompsuiied by a mulptocr, 
they had made but slow progress 
across the mountainous district 
liad to traverse. The now's of the 
Cnrlist insiin'cctioii liad inspired Luis 
with some alarm on account of his 
father, whom he knew to be in the 
highest degree obnoxious to many of 
that party. At the same time he had 
not yet heard of tho perpetration of 
any acts of violence, and was far from 
anticipating the epcctaclo W'bich met 
bis eyes when he at last came in view 
of the Casa Herrera. With on ox*' 
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clamation of horror ho forcedhifl horee, 
iij> a bauk bordormg the road, nod, 
followed by Mariano, galloped tovrards 
the liotiHo. 

Of the dwcHlng, so lately a model 
of rural cape and comfort, the four 
walls alone were now standing. The 
roof liad fallen in, ond the tongues of 
flame whU h lick(*d mid fiickored roiiml 
the a})ei'turcs where windows had 
been, showed that the devouring 
clement was busy couiphuing its 
■w'ork. Tlie adjoining Htulilcs, owing 
to their sliglitev constructi<*n, and to 
tlie i*onil»n.‘<iilile.‘‘ tlicy contained, had 
been still more rapidly consuniod. 
Oftlicin, a of smoking jishe** and 
a few il'JiiTiMl lM'nui> aijd blackened 
bricks wci<* all thsiT renmiiicd. The 
paling »jf the ta.-lej’uliy di'-trilnPed gur- 
ileii was broken dow n in several phiees: 
Ihr parlern-h ami m«lon“bc<U v.ere 
trampletl and de^^tJ^»^ed l'\ llie hotjfs 
of the (‘:uii>i Inn'ses, v. hii'h had seem- 
higly lH“(*n turned in there to feetl, or 
piTh;i]>-> been ridden tin •nigh ii in ntler 
waiuoiiiie-N by tlu'ir brutal (mners. 
The ground in front of i!te }kuis(. was 
streued >\iili broken furuinive. und 
Mith sirtirlef. of we.uiiig ujipnrel, the 
latter of «lihdi appeared to h.ive be- 
hmged to the t'aiiisis. nud to have 
been exehaiiped bv them tor others ot 
a better ilesiriptiori found hi the house. 
Kmply bottles, fragments of food, 
and a couple (d wine-skins, of which 
tlu* greatt'C p«trt of the contents liud 
been ]>oured ont upon the ground, la>' 
scattere<l nbowt near the carcass of a 
hor-'C ami three human eoriises, two of 
the latter laung those of (hniists, Aud 
the third that of one of the defenders of 
the house. A few peu'^ants stood by, 
looking on in opeu-moiithod stnjietac- 
tiou; and above the whole seem* of 
desolation, a fhh'k cloud of black 
£n 3 oke floated like a fnni‘real pall. 

In an agony of suspense laiis en- 
i]uired for liis father. J'lie peasant to 
whom he Hddre.«scd the (picstion, 
))oiiUed to the buildings in rear of the 
lioiiKC, which tlic (larlists, wear}' ]»er- 
linp.** of Iho work of destruction, had 
left miinjiirod. 

“Don Manuel is there,” said he, 
“if he still lives.” 

I'hc latter part of the sentence was 
drowned in the noise, of tlie horse’s 
feet, as Luis spurred furiously towards 


the buildings indicated, which consist' 
ed of barns, and of a small dwclliug- 
house inhabitod by his father’s stew¬ 
ard. On entering the latter, his 
worst fears were rcttU/.ciL 
Upon a bed in a room on the ground 
floor, Don Manuel Herrera was lying, 
apporeittly insensible. Uiu face was 
overspread with an af«hy palcucss, l»Ls 
eyes were closed, liis lips blue and 
pinched. He was partially undressed, 
and his linen, aud tlie bed upon which 
he lay, were Htaiiied with blond. A 
priest stood beside him, a erm-ifix iru 
one hand and a cordial in the otlier; 
whilst an elderly peasant woman 
held a linen cloth to a w'oniid in 
the breast of the extiiring innii. In 
an adjacent room were heard the sob¬ 
bings and iamenuitious of women and 
chiliinm. AViiha heart swollen almost 
to bnreling, l.uis iippvoacheil the bed. 

“ Tatlier 1 ” he exclaimed ns he took 
Don Manuel’s liand. which hung 
pow crle«> over ilio side of the ciuich— 
laLher. is it thus 1 find 3011 !” 

'fl e vi»iee of his son bc^'iiiod to 
nuis^'the .'Ullerer from tlu? sv.ouu or 
lethargy iu wliieh he ley. He open¬ 
ed his eyes, a In'mt smile of recogni¬ 
tion mill alu'ctKii! came over his toa- 
tures-, and hi** feeble fingers strove to 
jires; tho^c of Luis. U'lie prie.st made 
a sign to the xvonmn, and, wliiist she 
gently raiVod Don Alaniicl’s heml, he 
held the eordial to his lips. 'J'he cfi'cct 
of the draught was instautaiKHms and 
revix iug. 

“ This is a sad welcome for yon, 
Lnid,** Raid Don Manuel. “ Yonr 
home destroyed, and your father 
dying. God he thanked for sending 
roti hoxv, ami no sooner 1 I can die 
happy eince you are here to dose my 
ryes.” ^ 

He paused, exhausted by the cxciv 
tion of speaking. A slight red foam 
stood upon his lips, w hich the ]niest 
W*qK?d away, nud anotlicr dranght of 
the cordial enabled him to proceed. 

“ ily sou,” said he, “ iny minutes 
arc nninbcred. ^lavk my last words, 
aud attend to them us yon x'aluc roy 
blessing, and your own ivik)sc. I 
foresee that this country is ou the eve 
of a loitg and bloody struggle. How 
it- may end, and whether it is to be 
the last that,shall rend nnhnppy Sjiain, 
who can toll? Hut your course is 
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plain before you. By the memory of 
your sainted mother, and tlic love 
yon bear to me, be stanch to the 
cause I have ever defended. You arc 
young, and strong, and brave; your 
arm and your heart’s best blood are 
due to the cause of Spanish freedom. 
My son, swear that you wih defend 
it!” 

No selfish thought of his omi hap¬ 
piness, which would be marred by the 
oath he was required to take, nor any 
but the one absorbing idea of smooth¬ 
ing his (lying father’s pillow by a 
prompt and >villing compliance with 
his wishes, crossed the mind ofXuis 
as lie took the crncitlx from the hand 
of the priest, and, kneeling by the bed¬ 
side, swore on the sacred emblem to 
obey Don Mannel’s ii^mctions both 
in letter and spirit, and to resist to his 
latest breath the traitors who would 
enslave his country. His father lis¬ 
tened to the fervent vow with a well- 
pleased smile. By a last effort he 
raised himself in his bed, and laid his 
hand tipou the head of his kneeling 
son. 

** May God and lii.s saints prosper 
thee, Luis,” said ho, “ as thou obser- 
vest this oath! ” 

He sank back, his features convul¬ 
sed by the pain which the movement 
^casjoned him. 

“ Mother of God! ” exclaimed the 
woman, who was still holding the 
bandage to the wound. The bleed¬ 
ing, which had nearly ceased, had re¬ 
commenced with redoubled violence, 
and a crimson stream was flowing 
over the bed. The death-rattle was 
in Don Manuers throat, but his eyes 
were still fixed upon his son, and he 
seemed to make an effort to extend 
bis arms towards him. With feelings 
of unutterable agony, Luis bent for¬ 
ward and kissed his father’s check. 
It was that of a corpse. 

JPor the space of a minute did the 


bereaved son gaze at the rigid features 
before him, as if unable to compreh(!nd 
that one so dear was gone from him 
for ever. At lost the sad truth forced 
itself upon Ids mind; lie bowed bis 
face upon the pillow of his murdered 
panmt, and his overcharged feelings 
found i*cHcf in a passion of tears. The 
priest and the woman loft tho apart¬ 
ment. Mariano Torres remained 
standing behind Ids friend, and after 
a time made an effort to lead him 
from tlic room. But Luis motioned 
him away. His grief wa.s of those 
that know not liiunan consolation. 

It was evening when ^lariano, who 
had been watching near the chamber 
of death, without venturing to intrude 
iflion his friend’s sorrow, saw the door 
open and Lids eome forth. I'orres 
started at seeing him, so great was 
the change that had taken )duco in 
Ids asj)cct. Hi.s cheeks were pale 
and his eyes inflamed with weeping, 
but the expression of his eonntenanee 
was no longer sorrowful; it was ^tern 
even ta fierceness, and Ids look wa.s 
that of an avenger rather than a 
mourner. Taking M.ariano’s arm, he* 
led him ont of the house, .and, entering 
the .stable*, began to saeldle his 
with his own hands. Torres followed 
Ids example' in silence, and then lu>tlt 
moimted and rode off in tho direction 
of the high-road. Upon reaching jt, 
Mariano first ventured to addre.^s a 
question to Ills friend, 

“ What arc your plans, Lnis?” 
said he. “Whither do we now pro¬ 
ceed?" 

“ To provide for my father's fune¬ 
ral,” was the reply. 

“And afterwards?” said Ids friend, 
with some hesitation. 

“ To revenge his death!" hoarsely 
.shouted Herrera, as he spurred hU 
horse to its utmost .speed along the 
rough road that led to the nearest 
village. 
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Wb liear much, anti much that is 
true, of the ephemeral cliaraclcr of 
a large part of our literature; but 
to no branch of it arc the observa- 
tiouH more truly a])pUcable, tlian to 
tl»e greater unmbei of travels which 
now ksuc from the British )>ress. It 
may aafeiy be atTinnod that our writers 
of travels, both inalonud female, have 
of late years aiTived ata jutcliof weak¬ 
ness, trilling, and emptiness, which is 
unparalleled in the ])re\ious liUtory 
of literature in this or ]>erhaps any 
other coiiiitiy. When wv, sec two 
l>ost octavos of travels newly doin^ up 
by tlic binder, we are ])reparcd for a 
MTies of useless remarks, weak at- 
teiiiplK at Jokes, di'-<|ul.Mtions on 
ili'-hes, comjilaints of inns, stale anec¬ 
dotes and vain lloiirMies, >Yliicli al- 
nio>t make us blush for oiir «*ountry, 
suul llie euu>e of intelligence <.»ver the 
worbl. TiiO IvUfrsian Junjjeror, who 
iHHpiestiouably has llio jiowei* of 
ll(cnsing or prohibiting any of his 
subji.'cts to tra^(‘l at his own i»lea>ure, 
Is sjid l.» eonaMlo the libc'rfy only to 
tho men Of intelllgem-e and alHlity in 
hi'' (loiniuions ; (Ik* fools are all obli¬ 
ged to remain at Inmie. llencc the 
higli reputation wliich timMusoo^lies 
enjoy abroad,* and the fi'e(pient di.-ap- 
poinfmcnl which is felt by travellers 
oi other nations, they Ni.dt tlieir 

own country. Jt is evitlenl, from the 
character of the hociks oi‘ travels 
>vliie!» c\ery sju-iiig i-Mie from the 
London ju'ess, with a few honourable 
exceptions, that no s\ich restraining 
pout'i'exisls in the Brltisii domlnious. 
^Vu have no individuals or parlieular 
works in view in these observations. 
AVe speak of tilings in general. If any 
one doubts their truth, let him enquive 
how many of the numberless travels 
which anmially issue from the British 
press are ever sought after, or heard 
of, live years after their publication. 

Our nnunal supply of ephemeral 
travels is far inferior in ]Kunt of 
merit to the annual supply of novels. 
Tins is the more remarkable, be¬ 
cause travels, if written in the right 
spirit, and b}' persona of capacity and 
taste, arc among tlio most delightful, 
and withal instructive, species of com¬ 


position of which literature can boast. 
They arc so, because by their very 
nature they take the reader, as well as 
the writer, out of the spliere of every¬ 
day observation and commonplace re¬ 
mark. 'j’lufl is an immense advantage: 
so great indeed, that, if made use of 
with tolerable capacity, it should give 
works of tills sort a decided superior¬ 
ity in point of iutorest and utility over 
all others, excepting Histoiy and the 
higher species ofllomancc. Common¬ 
place is the banc of literature, espe¬ 
cially in an old and civiUzed state; 
monotony—the thing to be principally 
dreaded. The. voiy air is filled with 
ordinary ideas, (icticral education, 
universal reading, iiiihapjiily make 
matters worse; they tend only to mul¬ 
tiply the echoes of the original report 
—a new one has scarce any chance of 
being heard amidst the ceaseless re¬ 
verberation of the old. The more an¬ 
cient a nation is, the more llHbIc is it 
to be ovcfwhi lmcd by tills dreadful 
o\ il. The Byzantine empire, during a 
tliMusaud years of civilisaiion anti opu¬ 
lence, did not produce one work of 
original thought; live hundred year; 
aCtiT the light of Athenian genius had 
bei.il cxllnguislicd, (lie schools of 
(ircccc were still pursuing the beaten 
jwths, and icacliiug the doctrines of 
riato and Ailsiotle. It is the pecu¬ 
liar and piodigious advantage of tra¬ 
velling, that it countenicts this wofiil 
and degrading tendency, and by di¬ 
recting men’s thoughts, as well .as 
their steps, into foreign lands, has a 
tendency to induce into their ideas a 
portion of the. variety and freshness 
which characior’.zc the works of na¬ 
ture. Kvery person knows how great 
an advantage this jiroves in society. 
All must have felt what a relief it is 
to e.scape from the etenial round of 
local concenus or county politics, of 
parish grievances or neighbouring 
railroads, ^ith which in ii\ cry-day 
life w'c are beset, to the conversation 
of a jicrsou of intelligence who has 
vi^i^cd foreign lands, and can give to 
the inquisitive at home a portion of 
tlic new* ideas, images, and recollec¬ 
tions with which liis niiml is stored. 
How, llicu, has it happened, that tha 





game acquaintance with foreign and 
distant countries^ which is nnivcrsally 
ielt to be such an advantage in convor- 
sation, is attended with such opposite 
effects in literature; and that, while 
our travellers are often the most 
i^ceable men in company, they arc 
beyond all question the dullest In 
coraposition ? 

>> Much of this extraordinary and 
■rofui deficiency, we are perauaded, is 
owing to the limited range of objects 
to wWch the edneation of the j’oung 
of the higher classes is so exclusively 
Erected in Oxfi)rd and Cambridge. 
Greek and Latin, Aristotle's logic 
and classical vcrsific'ation, quiulratic 
equations, conic sections, the dilK.>r- 
ential calculus, ai'e very good things, 
and we art^ well await* tliat U is hy 
excellence in them that the highest 
honoiii*s in these seminaries of learn¬ 
ing can alouft be attained. They arc 
essential to the fume of a Parr or a 
Person, a Herscliel or a Wlicwell. 
But a very ditfcmit •species of mental 
training is retintred ibr advantageous 
trnvelUug. Jleii will soon fiud that 
neitlier Greek presc nor Latin prose, 
Greek verse nor Latin verse, will 
avail them when tliey eonu* to tra¬ 
verse the present states of tlie world. 
The most thorough master of the liighcr 
mathematics will find his knowledge 
of scarce any avail in Italy or Kgypt, 
the jVlps or the Andes. I'liese acqui¬ 
sitions arc doubtless among the great¬ 
est triumphs of the huinuii under¬ 
standing, and they are calculated to 
raise a few, perhaps one in a liuiidred, 
to dLsiiiicUou in classical or scientific 
l^ii'suits ; but upon the miudg of tlic 
rcraAiiiig ninety-nine, they produce 
no sort of imprcsKiuii. sim]>1y 

rejects them; they are not the food 
w'liich she requires. Tliey do not do 
much mischief to such persons in 
themselves ; but th'*y are of incalcu- 
labio detriment by the time and the 
iudustiy which they absorb to no 
available purpose. Ten years of yontli 
—the most v.ilnablc and important 
period of life—are wasted in stmlies 
which, to uinetecn-twcmiotlis of the 
persons engaged in them, arc of no 


use whatever in future years. Thus 
our young men, of the highest rank 
and best connexions, ore semt ont 
into the world without any ideas or 
infoimation which can enable them to 
visit foreign countries with advan¬ 
tage. Need wo wonder that, when 
they come to write and pobiuh their 
travels, they prodnee such a wofol 
brood of ephemeral bantlings I 
The reaction against this enonnbus 
evil In a different class of society, bus 
iwoduced another set of errors in 
education—of an 0 })p 08 it 8 description, 
but perh.ips still more f^tul to the 
formation of the mental character, 
which is essential to the useful or 
elevating observation of foreign coun¬ 
tries. The commcrcini and middle 
clashes of society, educated at the 
London university, or any of the 
numerous academies which linve 
sprung up in all jiaris of tlie connlry, 
have gone into tlie other extreme. 
Struck with tho iidoiossness. to tln» 
givat I)ulk of studiMKs, of the classical 
miiiutia* required at one of the mii- 
veivities, and the niulhematicat di'pth 
deemed indispensable at the other, 
they have turned iMlueatiou into an 
entirely different chauiiei. NiUhiug 
was deemed worthy of serl.Uis atten¬ 
tion, except what led to some practi¬ 
cal object in life. ICducation >vas 
considered by thi*ir foimilere as merely 
a step to inakbig money. Science 
bi'caino a trade—a mere linnduiuiJ to 
art. Mammon wus all hi all. 'rheir 
instruction was entirely utilitarian. 
Mechanics and Medicine, Hydraulics 
ami Chemistry, rneumatics and liy- 
drostaUes, Anatomy and Physiology, 
constituted the grand staples of tlicir 
odueatiou. What they taught was 
adapted only forprofe«>loiial students. 
One would suppose, from oxaiinuiog 
their course of study, that all men 
wer(5 to bo either doctors or surgeons, 
a])otliecaries t>r druggists, mochanics, 
sliijiwrights, or civil-engineers. No 
doubt wo must have siicli pereons—no 
doubt it is iudi«penKu1)io that pbu’.cs 
of instruction sixmld exist in which 
they can leant tlioir various and highly 
important avocations; but is that tho 


* Wo lately heard of a young mau, wljo had gone through the examination at 
Cambridge with distinction, enquiring, ** whether tho Greek church leoro Chri$- 
Ham f** What sort of a traveller would he mako iu the East or ftuaeta ? 
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school in which the enlarged mind ia 
to he formed, the vaiiod information 
acquired, tiic appreciation of the grand 
and the hcautiim imbibed, whicii arc 
essential to an acconiplUiiod and real¬ 
ly nsefnl writer of travels ? Sulpbiu'ic 
acid and Optics, Anatomy and Me- 
•ehanic^, will do many things; but they 
will never make an observer of Na¬ 
ture, a friend of Man, a fit uommeuta- 
tor on the world of God. 

l^'rsous of roolly cultivated minds 
and enlarged views will pj-obably find 
It diillcult to detonnine w hich of tlicso 
op])osilc systems of education is the 
liM'st ciiiculated to attain what seems 
the grand object of inodei’D instruc¬ 
tion, the ci'anqnng and limiting the 
human mind. Ibit without entering 
npou this miu'li-disputod point—upon 
which much is to be said on both 
sicUs, and in which each parly will 
jierliaps be found to l>c in tlic right 
when they assail their opjuuient.s, aiul 
ill the wrong when they defend them¬ 
selves—it is more inaterhil to our pixj- 
seiit ]»nrpose, to observe, tliut both are 
etpially fatal to the acquisliiun of the 
vaiied iniurnuition, am! ilie iuibiiiing 
of llie rctiiOMl and elegant taste, which 
are cs'-enihd lt» an aeeoinpii^hcd wri¬ 
ter of travels. Only tliiiik what ineii- 
tiil quaiiiieatioiKS ai*c rcquiwid to fi>rm 
such a character! An eye for the 
Subiiinc and tlni Beautiful, the jiower 
of gra])liically describing natural sce¬ 
nery, a vivid perception of the peculi¬ 
arities of national manners, liubits, 
and iiistitiitioiiKi will at once be ac- 
hmjvvledged to be the tiret retjnisitos. 
But, in addition to this, how much is 
necessary to make a work winch shall 
riadly .-taml the test of time, in the 
dciineaiioji of the present countries of 
tlu! world, ami the existing stale of 
theirinlmbitauisV llow’inaiivbraiuhos 
of know ledge are culled for, how many 
suurce.s of information inquired, how* 
many enihublastic pursuits necessaiy, 
to enable the traveller woriliily to dis¬ 
charge his mission? Kyes and no 
Byca :ue nowdicre more conspicuous in 
human a tfuirs; and, unhappily, eyes arc 
never gi\cu but to the mind wlucb 
ha.s already seen and learned nineU. 

All acquaintance with the history 
of the country and the leading charac¬ 
ters in its annals, is indispensable to 
suable tlie traveller to appreciate the 
bisioheal as&uciatious connected with 
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the scenes; a certain degree of famili¬ 
arity with its principal autJiors, to 
dci* him alive to tbatiioblcst of interests, 
—that arising from tlie recollection of 
Genius and intellectual Achievement. 
Without an acquaintance with poli¬ 
tical economy and the science of go- 
vcniment, he will be unable to give 
any useful account of the social state 
of the coiiutr}', or fiimisli the most 
valuableofull iufocmation—that relat¬ 
ing to the institutions, the w'clfare, 
and the happiness of man. Statistics 
ibrm aiiDObt an indispensable part ot 
every book of travels which professes 
to communicate information; but mere 
statistics arc little better than on- 
meaning iigiircs, if the generalizing 
and philosophical mind is wanting, 
w'hici), from previous ac(piamtanco 
with the subject.^ on w'hich they bear, 
iiud tlie cuiiclnsions w hiclt it is of im- 
porlancc to deduce from them, knows 
w'hat is to be selected and what laid 
aside from the mass. Science, to the 
liiglicst class of traveller's. Is nn addi¬ 
tion of the utmost moment; as it ulouo 
can rendi r their observations of use to 
that most exalted of all objects, an 
extension of the boundaries of know- 
bulge, and an enlarged acquaintance 
w illi the laws of nature. The soul of a 
]>oel is indispensable to form the most 
intcrcsling species of travels—a mind, 
and .still more a heart, capable of ap¬ 
preciating the grand and the beautiful 
in Art and in Nature. The eye of a 
painter and tJie hand of a draughtsman 
arc equally important to enable him 
to observe with accuracy the really 
interesting features of external things, 
and convey, by faithful and graidiio 
di'scriptkm, a cori'oct impi'ession of 
w liat lie has seen, to the mind of the 
reader, ^^iich are the rpialincations 
lu'ccssary for a really great traveller. 
It may be too much to hojic to find 
tliesc ever united in one individual; 
but the combination of the majority 
of them is iudis]>cws}iblc to distinc- 
tlon or lasting fame in this branch ol 
literature. 

('omparc those necessary and indis¬ 
pensable (pialitications for a great tra¬ 
veller, with those which really belong 
to our yoimg men who a»*e s<*nt forth 
from our uni>-o.rsities or ac.ndemii‘a 
Into the world, and tako upon them¬ 
selves to commnnicatc what they have 
seen to others. Poes the youth come 
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from Oxford ? His bead is full of 
Homer and Virgil, Horace and JEscliy- 
lu3 : ho could tell yon all tbe amours 
of Mars and Venus, of Jupiter and 
Leda; be could riv«al, Orpheus or 
Pindar iu the melody of his Greek 
verses, and Cicero or Livy in the cor¬ 
rectness ofhisLatin prose; but ns, un¬ 
fortunately, lie lias to write neUher 
about gods nor goddesses, but mere 
mortals, and neither in Greek vei^c 
nor Latin verse, but good Kiigllsli 
prose, he is iittcrlj* at a loss alike for 
thought and expression. He neither 
knows what to eonitniiuicate, nor is he 
master of the language in which it is 
to be conveyed. lienee liLs recorded 
travels dwindle away into a mere 
scrap-book of classical cpiotations—a 
transcript of iiumateria! l..atln inscrip¬ 
tions, destitute of either energy, in- 
furniation, or eloquence. Does he 
come from Catnbiulge V He could 
solve cubic ctiualions ns well as ('ar- 
dan, is a more perCeet master of lo- 
gniitlims than Kaitier, could explain 
the laws of physical astrononiy better 
than Newton, and rival La Graiigi* in 
the management of tlni diilereulial 
calculus. l»ut as, unluckily, the worhl 
which he YtsiL". and iu which we live, 
is neither a geometric world nor an 
silgebraic world, a world of conic .'sec¬ 
tions or fluxions; but a w'uild of 
plains and mountains, of lake.'i and 
rivers, of men and women, flesh and 
blood—he finds hi.s knowledge of little 
or no avail. Ho takes scarce any iu- 
tcrc.’it iu the >iiblnnary or contt-nijuiMe 
objects wliieli eiigro''S tlie herd of or¬ 
dinary mortals, a.'^sochites only witli 
tbe learned and the recluse in a few 
universities, and of course conics back 
w’itliout having a wonl to utter, or a 
sentence to write, which can interest 
the bulk of readers. Does he come 
from the London University, or any of 
the provincial academies ? He !.•< 
thinking only of railroads or me¬ 
chanics, of chemistry or canals, of 
medicine or surgery. He could des¬ 
cant without end on sulphuric acid or 
decrepitating salts, on capacity fur 
calonc or galvanic batteries, on steam- 
engines and hydraulic machines, on 
the discoveries of Davy or the conclu¬ 
sions of Herzellus, of tlic systems of 
Hutton or Werner, of Lielug or Cu¬ 
vier. But although an acquaintance 
with these different branches of prac¬ 


tical knowledge is au indis]icDsablc 
preliminary to a traveller in foreign 
countries making himself acquainted 
with the iinprovemunta they have 
respectively made in tlic useful or 
jwactical arts, they 'vill never quality 
lor the composition of a great or last¬ 
ing book of travels. I'lioy wonld 
make an admirable course of instnic- 
liou for the overseer of a manufactory, 
of a canal or railway comimiiy, of an 
hospital or an infirroaiy, who was to 
visit foreign countries in onlcr to pick 
up the latest improvements in jirocti- 
cal ineehaulcs, chemistry, or medicine; 
but have w*e really become a race of 
shopkeepers or doctors, and is Science 
sunk to be the mere liauduiaid of 
Art? 

We despair therefore, ,na long as the 
]irescnt .‘system of education jirevails 
ill Kiiglunri, (.nml Scotland of cour.se 
follows ill the wake of its grc.it 
nciglilHUir,) of seeing any traveller 
urL-e of lasting ceU-lirity, or book i>l‘ 
travels written wliieh .‘•liall alt..iii to 
durable fame. The ii,'iti\e vigour 
and Courage, indeed, of the Anglo- 
?*:i\on race, is perpetually imjielliiig 
iminlier.> <it' eiiergiitic vuiiug men into 
the mo.-t distant parts. ol the earlli, 
and iimuoiise is ilic aihliih'u which 
they are .'luniially making to the .Mim- 
lolal of ijf'oijraphiml know ledge. We 
lune only to look at one ol our iv- 
cenl m:ij).s, ua compared to tlH'.'^ewiikh 
wi-re pnbli'hed tiliy year.s ngo, to ^eo 
ih'W mueli we owe to the coiira si 
and rnterf»ri>e of J'arry ami I'r.inK- 
liii, I’arU and Ilornemmi, of Burck- 
hardt and Lniider. But giving all duo 
endit— and none giveit more .sincerely 
tliaiiwe do—to the vigour and courage 
of lile^c very eminent men, it is iiii- 
Ito.'^sibic not to feel that, however 
well fitted the}’ were to expl(»ro un¬ 
known and desert regions, and carry 
the torch of civilization into tlie wii- 
demess of nature, they had not tlic 
mental training, or varied information, 
or powers of (tomposition, neci*ssaiy 
to form a ^ent writtr of^ travvh. 
Clarke and Bishop Hcber are most 
favourable specimens of English tra¬ 
vellers, and do honour to the great 
universities of which they were such 
di.'«tinguislicd ornaments; but they 
did not possess the varied accomplish¬ 
ments and information of the conti¬ 
nental travellers. Their education, 
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and very eminence in their peculiar 
and exclusive lines, precluded it. 
What U wantiuR in that diameter 
above every thlu^, is an acrjnaiutance 
with, and interest iw.^^ great many and 
different Oranches vf knowledge^ joined 
to considerable power of composi¬ 
tion, and unconquerable energy of 
luind; and that Is precisely what our 
present system of education in Kug- 
liind renders it almost impossible for 
any one to ncipiire. Tlie system pur¬ 
sued in the Scottish universities, 
undoubtedly, is more likely to form 
uieu capable of rising to eminence in 
this department; and the names of 
i*ark and Ilrncc showwliat travellers 
they arc capable of sending forth. 
l>ut the attractions of rank,connexion, 
and fashion, Joined to the advantage 
of speaking correct English, are fast 
drawing a greater projiortion of the 
yuulli of the higher ranks in Scotland 
to tlie English universities; and the 
edui’aiion )>r.rsucd at home, therefore, 
is daily ruuniug more and more into 
merely utilitarian and i'roli-s>ioniil 
channels, 'J'hat s} stem is by no 
means liie one ealenluted to form rai 
:u-c(nni)lished and interesting vritev 
of travels. 

In this deficiency of materials for 
the Ibnuation of a great bod}^ of nude 
travellers, tin; ladies have kimlly 
Mepp.-din tosuiqdy thedeticifney; foul 
iiuuieious uorks inne issried from the 
jircss, from the pens of tlic most ac- 
eoinpiit-lied ami disliiiguislu d of our 
aristocraticiH'iiuties. But alas! there 

no royal road to literature, any 
more than geometry. Almacks and 
the exclusives, the opera and ducal 
houses, the lordlings and the guards, 
form an adinirabU* school for manners, 
and arc an indispensable prelimlnar}' 
to success at courts and coronations, 
ill ball-rooms and palaces. But the 
world is not made up of courts or 
palaces, of kings or princes, of dukes 
or inaniucsscs. Men have something 
more to think of than the reception 
which great world of one country 
gives to the great world of another— 
of the bails to which they are in¬ 
vited, or the Ictcs which they grace 
by their charms—^r the privations to 


which elegant females, nursed in tho 
lap of luxury, are exposed in rough¬ 
ing it amidst the snows of the North 
or the deserts of the South. We ai^e 
grateful to the lady travcllci-s for 
the brilliant and interesting pieturcs 
they have given ns of capitals and 
manners,* of costume and dress, 
and of many eminent men and wo¬ 
men, whom their rank uiul sex ga>c 
them peculiar opportunities of por¬ 
traying. But we can scarcely con¬ 
gratulate tho country upon having 
found in them a substitute for learn¬ 
ed and accomplished travellers of the 
other sex ; or foimed a set-off, on the 
part of Great Britain, to the Hum¬ 
boldts, the Chateaubriands, and 
Lamnrtiues of continental Enrnpe. 

It is impossible to contcmplnle the 
works of these great men without 
arriving at the conclusion, that it is 
in llic Miricd and di-^cursivc educa¬ 
tion of the Continent, that a ibuiula- 
tiou lias been laid for the cxlraordl- 
nary eminence which its travellers 
hav<* attained. It is llie vast num¬ 
ber of subjects with which the young 
men are in some degree made ac¬ 
quainted at the German univeraities, 
which has ivndcied them so caj-ablc 
in alter life of trjnelliiig with advan¬ 
tage in any quarter of tho gli‘lc*, and 
writing ilieir travels wiili effect. 
Tins ailvantiigc is in a jieculiar man¬ 
lier coiis]>ici'<ais in lJf-UBoi-i>T, who.so 
mind, naturally ardent and cajuuious, 
hud been surjuisiiigly eiilargtd and 
extended bv carlv and variou.s studv 
in the most relebratcd German uni¬ 
versities. He aetjuired, in eonsc- 
(pience, so extraordinary a command 
of almost every department of j'hysi- 
cal and political science, tiiat there is 
hardly' any branch of it iu which facta 
(.f iinportiuico may not be found in 
bis travels. lie combined, in a degree 
perbajus never before eipialled in one 
individual, the most opjioslte and 
generally deemed irrocoiieiiablc men¬ 
tal qualities. To an ardent poetical 
temperament, and an eye alive to the 
most vivid iiiijiressioua of extei'aal 
things, ho united a power of eloquence 
rarely given to the most gifted 
orators, and the habit of close and 


* Lady Londonderry's description of Moscow is the best in the Engli»h lan¬ 
guage. 
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accurate I'easoning wliicb belongs to 
the intellectunl powers adapt(^ for 
the highest branches of the exact 
sciences. An able mathematician, a 
profound natural philosopher, an 
exact observer of nature, he was at 
the same time a learned statistician, 
an indefatigable social observer, an 
nn wearied philaiitiiropist, audthc most 
powerful (lescriber of nature that 
perhaps ever undertook to portray 
her great and glotious features. It 
is tills eKtraor(imar 5 ' combination of 
qualities that render his works so 
aurprisiug and valuable. The intcN 
kctual and imagiJiutive powers 
rarely coexist in remarkable vigour 
in the same individual; but M'hcn 
they (lu, they pixuliico tiie utmost 
trininplis of tlic human mind. Leo* 
Dordo da Vinci, Juhnsou, Ihtrkc, and 
Humboldt, do not roHcmb'e siiigto 
men, how great soever, but ratlier 
clusters of spp.'irate pi‘rsoii«, each 
supremely eminent in his peculiar 
sphere. 

Frederick Henry Alexander. Haron 
ofllumbohlt, broriiorof the cclclirated 
Trasslan statesman of the sfnneiuime, 
was boni al Uerliu on the 14th Sep¬ 
tember 1701), the same yearwiih Na¬ 
poleon, Wellington, Goetlie, .Alarslial 
Key, and man}- other iliustiioiis men. 
lie received jui cx-cellent and exten¬ 
sive edncatioii at tlie universily of 
Gottingen, and at an academy at 
Frankfort on the Oder. His first 
step into the business of lift! was as a 
clerk m the meixjantilo house of llueh, 
at Hamburg, where lie soon made 
himself master of accounts and book¬ 
keeping, and ac(tuirf‘{l that perfect 
command of arithmetic, and habit of 
bringing every thing, where it w pos¬ 
sible, to the "test of figures, by which 
his political and scientific wi*iting.s aix; 
80 pre-erainentiy distinguished, lint 
his disposition was too strongly bent 
on scientific and \)bysical pnreuirs, to 
admit of his remaining Jong in the 
comparatively obscure and nuiiivlting 
patlis of commerce. His tidrst for 
travelling was from his earliest years 
unbounded, and it crolong received 
ample gratification. His first consi¬ 
derable journey was with two natu¬ 
ralists of distinction, Messrs Foiitii 
and Genns, with whom he travelled 
in Germany, Holland, and England, 
in the course of which Ills attention 


was cbiofiy dhected to min^xlogicai 
ptu'suita. The hint of his observa¬ 
tions appeared in a work, the first he 
ever publislied, which was printed at 
Brunswick in l7U0,wheu ho was only 
twenty-one years of '>ge, entitled 
ObsermUwru sur les BiwiUtw dii 
Rltin. 

To extend his information, already 
very considerable, on minoroiogical 
science, Humboldt in 1791 repaired to 
Frcjbui^, to profit by the instructions 
of the celebrated WeJ9i'*r; and, when 
there, he devoted himself, with the 
Gharacteristic ardour ofhisciispoeition, 
to make himself master of geolog}* and 
botany, and prosecuted in an es|>«ciiU 
luauuer the study of tiicfossil remains 
of plants in the ro(*.ks around that 
place. Ill 1792, he ]>ublUiicd at 
Berlin a leaimed trontise, entitled 
SpninK'n Flone yrtefti^rffttnuis Suh- 
temmuc: which procured for him 
such colcbritv, that he was soon after 
appuiiiti'd director-general of the 
mines in tlic prijicii>alities of Anspaoh 
aiitl Baynuith, in Franconia. His ar¬ 
dent ami pliilnnthropic disposition 
there exerted itself lor several years 
in promoting, to the utin»».st of his 
powrr, various esliiblislnncnts of 
public utility; among others, the 
public school t*f Streben, froiu wlju'h 
has aln^ady issued many distiitgiiishod 
scholars. (JhiiiTin'd by the ntcent and 
brilliant discoveries of M. Galvani in 
electricity, he next (uirered witii ar¬ 
dour iiiiu that now braiieit of science; 
and, not content with studying it in 
the. abslra(it, he made a great variety 
of ciirions experiments on the effects 
of gahanism on Ills own person, and 
publislied the re.cult in two oetavos, 
at Berlin, in 179(>, enriched by the 
notes of the cchdirated naturalist 
Bllimenbach. 'I'his work was tran«- 
iated into Fronch by ,T. F. Jadclot, 
.and published at Paris in 171)1». 
Meanwhile IlmnboJdt, consumed 
witli an iiisatiuble desire for travel¬ 
ling, resumed Ins wandcringH, and 
roamed over Switzerland anA Italy, 
after which he returned to Paris in 
3797, and formed an intimacy with a 
congenial spirit, M. Aimc Bonplanil, 
wlioattiwwai'ds bocanu* theomnpanion 
of his Nuiitli American travels. At 
tliis time lie formed the design o. 
Joining the expedition of Captain 
Baiulin, who was destined to ciroum- 
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navigate the globe; but the continu¬ 
ance of hostilities prevented him from 
carrying that design into effect. 
Bafilod in that project^ upon which 
his heart was much sot, Humboldt 
went to MarseiUus with the intentioa 
ef embarking on board a Swedish 
frigate for Algiers, from whence he 
hoped to join Napoleon's expedition 
to Egypt, and cross from the baiihs of 
the Nile to the Persian Gulf and the 
vast regions of the East. This was 
the turning point of his destiny. The 
Swedish frigate never arrived; the 
English cruisers rendered it impos¬ 
sible to cross tho Meditcrnuicau, 
exc(^t in a neutral vessel: and after 
waiting with inipatieuee for about 
two mnnth.s, he set out for Aladrid, iu 
the hope of linding moans in the Pe¬ 
ninsula of passing into Africa fi'oni 
the o]))josiic sliores of Andalusia. 

UpiUi iiis arrival in the Spanish 
capital, tlie German ]d»ilosoplnT was 
r(»ct*ived with all the distinction which 
his •^rientilic r<*}tutaUon deson'cd ; and 
lie ubl allied Ironi the government 
the extraordinary ami unlooked- 
for boon of a formal leave to 
travel over the whole South Ameri¬ 
can colonies of tlic inomwehy. 'J1iis 
immediately determiiK'd llumbtildL 
He enUred with ardour into tlie new 
prospects thus opeuLMl to him; u ixite to 
his friend Aime llonphtnd to jiroposc 
that ho should join him in the con- 
toinjdafed ex)U'dUio»—-an oiler which 
was gladly accepted; and soon the 
visions of Arabia and the Himalaya 
were supplanted by lliosc of the 
Pampas of Ihionos Ayres and the 
<'ordillcras of Peru, 'riietwo friends 
embarked at t/orunna on board a 
Spani.di vesM‘l. and after a pi-osperous 
voyage, reached t'umana, in the New 
World, in .hdy From that 

city they made their first expedition 
in Spanish America, during M-ldeh 
th(5y travelled over »Spanish (iuiaua. 
New Andalusia, and tlio Missions of 
the (hiribboes, tVmn whence they re¬ 
turned, to Cuinaiia in isoo. There 
they embarked for the Havannah; and 
tlie wliole of tho siunmor (-f that year 
w'as spent in traversing tliat great and 
int<a* 08 llug island, ou which he col¬ 
lected much impoi'taiit and valonblo 
information. In Se])tcuibtT 1801^ he 
fiot out for (itulo, where ho arrived In 
January of the succeeding year, and 


was received with the moot flattering 
dUtinetion. Having reposed for some 
months from their fatigues, Humboldt 
and Bonpland proceeded, iu the first 
instance, to survey tho country which 
had bocn devastated in 1797 by the 
dreadful eartiiquakc, so frequent in 
tliose regions, and which swallowed 
up in a mmutc forty thousand persons. 
Then he set out, in June Ibbg, to visit 

the volcano of Xungaragno and the 
summit of Chimborazo. They as¬ 
cended to the height of 19,500 feet on 
tlie latter mouutaiu; but w'ere jirevent- 
cd from reacliing top by impass¬ 
able ravines. Perched on one of the 
summits, however, of tliis giant of 
monnlaiiiR, amidst ice and snow, far 
above the aliode of any living crea¬ 
ture except the condor, they made a 
great variety of most intercsling ob- 
sen'alioiiR, which have proved of es¬ 
sential service to tlie cause of science. 
They were :i‘185 feet above tho most 
elevated point which the learned Cou- 
(lamtue, >sl )0 had hitheito ascended 
highest, reached in 1745, but were still 
2140 feet below the loftiest summit 
of the mountain. They deteniiined, 
hy a series of strict trigonometrical 
obsc'n ations, the height of tho chief 
peaks of that celebrated ridge— 

Where Andes, giant of the W’estorn 
star, 

I.ooks from his throne of clouds o’er 
halftlt world.** 

na\ tngrclui*ncd, after this fatiguing 
aud dangerous muuiitain expedition, 
to Lima, Humboldt remained several 
mouths enjoying the hospitality of 
its kind-hearted iniiabltants, whoso 
warm feelings and excellent qualities 
excited in him the. warmest admira¬ 
tion. In the neighbouring Imrbour 
of (hdlao, he was fortunate enough to 
see the passage of tlie planet Mercury 
over the disk of tlm sun, of which 
transit he made vi-ry important ob- 
.sen*ations; aud from thence jjapsed 
into the pro\ ince of New Spain, where 
he romained an entiro year, .'•edu- 
Joiisly engaged in agrie.uUural, )»oliti- 
cal, and stati&Ucal, as uel) n.< plit’sical 
enqulru‘S, the fruits of which added 
much to tlie value of his pnblfrlud 
travels. Iu April 1800, lie pioeeeded 
to Mexico, where he was so ffirtunatc 
as to discover tlie only specimen 
knowm to' exbt of the tree called 
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Chch'ostomon Plalanoides, of tbo 
highest antiquity and gigantic dimen¬ 
sions. JDuriiig tiio remainder of that 
year, he made several excursions over 
tltc mountains and valleys of Mexico^ 
inferior to none in the world in inte¬ 
rest and beauty; and in autumn 1804, 
embarked for the Havaunah, from 
whcnco he passed into rhilaUelphiu, 
and traversed a coiisldeinbie i)art of 
the United States. At leiigiii, in 1805, 
he rctnnicd to Kuropo, and arrived 
safe at Paris in November of tliat 
year, bringing >\iih him, in addition 
to the observations he had made, and 
recoUections with wiiich Ills luiiul »as 
fraught, the most extensive and varied 
coUeetioii of speeiineus of plants and 
minerals that ever was brouglit from 
the New World. Ilis herbarium con¬ 
sisted of fourthousaiid ditlVrent plants, 
many of tln*in of t‘xtrcine rar*ly e\rn 
in Suutli America, and great ]iarl of 
wbieli were previously unkno\\n in 
Kuivipe. Ills mineralogical eolleetiou 
wii'i of equal extent and value, lint 
by far the most important additions 
lie l.a.s made to the cause of science, 
eousi't in the vast serie.s of observa- 
tion« he has made in the New AVoild, 
which have set at rest a many 

deputed points in geography, minera- 
logy, and zoology, coneeniiug that 
int'.'iVbting ami, in a great degree, 
imknovMi part of the uoild, and ex¬ 
tended in a proportii'iiul degiee the 
boundaries of knowledge regarding it. 
Nor have bis labours been ies-s imjmr- 
tuiU ill collectingthemost^aluable.sta- 
tistic.ll information regarding the Spsi- 
iihli provinces of those vast regions, 
es]ieciaiiy the condUiou of the iiuiian, 
negro, and mulatto race whicli oxi>t 
wirhin them, and the amount ('f the 
jirecious inctaU annually vaUed from 
Ihoir mines; subjects of vast impor¬ 
tance to (jlreat liritain, and especially 
its colonial itnd commercial intcroat.s, 
but wliicli have hitherto l>een in an 
unaecountablc manner neglected, even 
by tliosc whose interests and fortunes 
were entirely wound up in the changes 
connected with these vital subject.^. 

The rem^der of Baron Ilumboldt^s 
life has been chiefly devoted to the 
various and important publications, in 
which he has embodied the fruit of his 
vast and extensive researches in the 
New World. In many of these he 
bas been assisted by M. Aime Bon- 


pland, who, his companion in literary 
labour as in tlio danger and fatignes 
of travelliug, has, with (be generosity 
of a really great mind, been content 
to diminish, ^lerliaps destroy, his 
prospect of individual C'debrity, by 
ussociuting himself wiih the labours 
of his illustrious friend. Ibirsueil 
even ill mature. > ears by the desire of 
fame, the thii^t for still greater 
acliievements, which belongs to miuds 
of the heroic cast, vvlu'tlicr in war or 
science, lie cuneAiived, at asiibsequeut 
period, the design of visiting the ujijx'r 
provinces of India and the Himalaya 
range. After having ascended higher 
than man hud yet dune on the elevated 
ridges of the New World, lie n as con¬ 
sumed with a ihiri^ttosurmoimt the still 
mure lofty summits of the Old, whieli 
have remained in solitary and uuap- 
proueliable grandeur since llie wa\c.s 
of the Deluge lir.<t receded from their 
sides. But Hie Must luJiaC'onquiny, 
within whose domiiiiuns, ur at l(‘a!»t 
beneath who.si* intinenee, the higlie.-t 
iiuge.'>uf ttie llimaia;^a ar(> situated, 
gave no eountenunce to the design, 
and even, it is .'raid, refused liberty to 
the immortal Naturalist to viMt their 
exleiiMve toiriteries. Wlnilever ojn- 
niou v\e inny I'orm on the libendily vi 
wisdom of this rc.solution, ctiiisidercd 
with reference to the interests, physl- 
r:’I, mural, aiui puiitiiad, <d Buii.-Ii 
India, it is not to l»e regrelleil, lur the 
e.iioe of seieiiee ;iud literature om r 
the world, that the great traveller h.i • 
b-ui prevented from setting out h.te 
ill life to a fre.^li region of diM'.overy, 
it has left the reinaimler of his liie, 
and his yet uudiminislied ]iuwers, to 
illustrate and expluhi what be has 
already seen. To do that, wa.s cnougli 
fur the ordinary sjian of human life. 

lliimbuldt's works rel.iliug to the 
New World arc very mmierou.s. I. 
lie first published, in 18b5, at Baris, 
in four volumes qmu to, the VVrsonai 
Narraiivc of his travels from J7bb 
to l8Ut. Of this splendid and in¬ 
teresting Work, several editions have 
since la en published in Froncli, iu 
twelve volumes octavo. It is upon 
it that Ids fume with the generality 
of readers mainly rests. II. Vues ties 
Cordilleras et Monutnens dvs PeuplcJi 
Indif/hnes tie VA merUpie — two vo¬ 
lumes folio: Paris, 1811. This mag* 
niflecut work, the cost of which is now 
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X 130, contains by far tlie finest views 
of the Andes in c.xistcnce. Its great 
price renders it very scarce, and not 
more than a few copies arc to be met 
with in Great Britain; but a cheap 
edition, without the great i)lates, was 
published at Paris in 1817. III. 
lientcil (tObservations Astronomiqnes^ 
4’t tic Me'^nres exticutces thns If Aonveau 
: two volumes quarto. 
This learned work contains the result 
of liumbuldt’a astronomical and tri¬ 
gonometrical observations on the 
lunar distanec.s the ccUpsi'S of the 
satellites of Jujiiter, the trausit of 
iloR’uiy, and upwards of live hun¬ 
dred elevated points in the New 
“World, taken from barometrical ob- 
.servations, with all the requisite al¬ 
lowances and calculations carefull}’ 
made. IV, ICssai sur la (Jeotjrapliie 
dfs J‘btufesj on Tohlfun Physbpiv tb-s 
lift/ions ilquinoxinliH : in ijuaito, with 
a great map. V. J'lunks Ju/ui- 
noxiatfit recnciflies an Mt’Ttijuvy duns 
Vllf dt ('uha, duns les Pruvirircs de 
f'arurtus^ &e.; two volumes folio. 
A splendid and very costly work. 
VI. Momnjraphu’ des MilluMomes: 
two volumes folio. A must curioiw 
and intcrcKtiuR work on a most inte¬ 
resting subject. VII. Sum (inura 
et SiHTus Plunfurum : three volumes 
folio. Containiug an account of the 
botanical trt*afiurcs collected by him 
in tlie New AVorld, and brought home 
in Ids magnificent herbarium. VUI. 
Ht'fitvil ties idnifn'utitnis df Xooloifie. et 
riWnutomie comparer Jin'Ces dans un 
Vot/ape aux Trojtupws: tw'o volumes 
quarto. IX. Essai J^v/itique sur la 
Nourelle. Espatjne. 1811: two vo¬ 
lumes quaito. Of this admirable 
w'ork u subsequent edition has been 
published in 1822, in four volumes 
octavo. It coiitaius an astonishing 
collection ofimportaut statistical facts, 
arranged and digested with tlie ut¬ 
most ability, and interspersed with 
political and pliilosophical reflection.^ 
on the state of the human race, and the 
relation of society in the New World. 
X. Ansuditen dcr Natur. Tubin¬ 
gen, 1808: in octavo. It Is remark¬ 
able that this is the only one of the 
learaed author’s works on Spanish 
America which originally appeared 
in his own laognage; but it was soon 
tran.slatcd into b>6nch nnder the 
title of Tableaux de la Aatnre. Paris: 


bid 

1808. It contains a scries of descrip¬ 
tions of the diflerent styles of scenery 
and remarkable objects iu the vast 
regions he had visited, portrayed 
with all the vigour and accuracy for 
which the author is distinguished. 
XI. Ee Dvitributhne (Seographied 
Plantarum senaulum i'ccli Temperiem 
et AHitudinem Montivm^ J^robyomenu. 
In octavo. Paris: 1817. The title 
of this work explains its object and 
its importance, hi describing a portion 
of tlie globe coiisi.stiiig of such lofty 
and successive ridges and table-lands 
as rise from the level of the sea to the 
summits of the Cordilleras of Mexico 
and Pern. XII. Sur tElevation des 
Monltujnes de. thide. Octavo. I’a- 

ris: 1818 . A work prepared when 
the author was contemplating ajoiir- 
ney to the Iliinalaya and mountains 
of Tldbcl. Xin. (’arte du Fkw>e 
(trrnoipir. Presented to the Academy 
of Sciences in 1817. M. Humboldt 
has there demonstrated the shignlar 
fact of the junction of the great rivers 
Orinoco siml of the Amazon by the 
intermediaic waters of the llio Negro ; 
a fact which the sagacity of IPAnvillo 
had long ago led him to suspect, but 
wbich the travels of tlic indefatigable 
German has established beyond a 
doubt. XIV. Exumen (Vitigue de 
rifistoire de la (Jeugraphic du Vok- 
veait Cnntinent.^ et dii Progris tie 
fronomic Aantigne, aux Ibine et Wme 

siecieji. Paris; 1837. XV. “Coswos;” 
in German—a “ Scheme of a Physical 
Description of the Universe.” This 
last work embraces a much wider 
sphere of leaniiug and speculatloa 
than any of the- preceding, and is 
more characteristic of the vast erudi¬ 
tion and ardent genius of the author. 

From the brief account which has 
now been given of the published 
works of this indefatigable traveller 
and author, the reader will be able to 
appreciate the extent and variety of 
his scientific and political attainments. 
We shall now present him under a 
diflerent aspect, as an eloquent and 
almost unrivalled dcscriberof nature. 
It need hardly be said that it is on 
these splendid pictures, more even 
than the numerous and valuable ad¬ 
ditions he has made to the treasures 
'Of science,, that his reputation with 
the world in general is fonoded. 

Tborapidsof the Orinoco—onooftho 
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vitkt stribbg Boea«8 hi Afte^ca—are 
tiiQB 4^Grib^ by w author: *— 

" Whoa w© arrived at the top of the 
CHff of Marimi, the fint object 'which 
caagirt our eye was a ^eet of foaznt 
above a mile io len^ and half a mile 
in -breadth. Eiwrmoue masses of block 
rock, of an irdh hoe, started up here 
and thm'e out of its snowy surf^aoe. 
Some resembled liu|;e basaltic cliffs 
resting on each other; many, ca.stles in 
ridns, with detached towers mtd fortu- 
lices, guarding their approach from a 
distance. Tlioir sombre colour fornsod 
a contrast with tl)o da^.zling wliiteuess 
of the foam. IC\ory rock, every island, 
was cover«i with tiourisliing tree's, the 
foliugu of which is often inutr^d :ii>ove 
the foaming gnlC by ert'opers hanging 
in festoons from tlieir ojjposil o branche'*. 
The base of the rocks ami isUinds, a.s far 
as tlie e\e can reach, is Ii>s' in (he 
volumes ot’ wliitc smoke, which bi>il 
above the surf-tee i»f the river; Imt 
above ihese stiowy clonds, nohlo pjiluK, 
frem eighty to an bundled feet luj;h, 
rise aloft, stretching tlnir summits of 
dazzling green to^^al•d.s the clear jt/nre 
of he.l^on. 'With the chuUgi'S of the 
day these rock** «ml p.tlm-trcos arc 
alternately ilUimtnated by the brighti-ai. 
sunshine, or projected in deep shadow 
on the surrounding surge. N'e\or doe?- 
a breath of wind agitate the foliage, 
never a cloud obs<'ure lUo vault of 
heaven. A dazzling light is over .shod 
through tlie air, over the earth enamel¬ 
ed with the lovt-Iiest flowers, over the 
foaming stream stretching a.** far uv the 
eye can reach; the .spray, glittering iu 
the sunlfe-ain.s f»>rnis a thousand rain¬ 
bows, over changing, yet ever bright, 
beneath whose arches, iblamU of flowers, 
rivalling the very huesof heaven, flourish 
in pcrftetual bloom. There is nothing 
austere or sombre, m in north<'rii 
climates, even in this scone of elemental 
strife; tranquillity and repose scorn to 
sleep on the very edge of the ftbj'ss of 
waters. Neitlier time, nor the sight 
of the Cordilleras, nor a long abode 
in the oharming valleys of Mexico, liavo 
been able to efiaeo from my recollec- 
tioa.the impression made by tliese cota- 
xwtl. When I road the description of 


untnar aodaes in the East, my mind seoe 
again in clear vinon the sea of foam, 
the islands of flowers, tlie palm-trees sur¬ 
mounting the snowy vapours. Such 
recollections, like the momory of the 
sublimest works of poetry and the arts, 
leave on impression which is never to 
be effaced, and which, through the 
-whole nf life, w ussociuied with every 
sentiment of the grand and the beauti¬ 
ful.’*—(VoL vii. 171-172.).-* 

Snell is a spocimon of the descrip¬ 
tive pouers of the ^reat ricrnian 
iintural philosopher, googrnpher, bo¬ 
tanist, ami trnvollor. our 

senior wi'angler.s from Cambridge, 
our higli-lmmunvd men from ()xfor<l, 
or lady tra\elicit Ir^mi T.ninloii. ])ro- 
(luce a pnnllel to it. -ne .sliall Imj-o 
lliat KhglamI is alanit 1 h comp'-K* 
the conilmnital na.i.u.-. in il.r 
rau* of illustriou'^ tra\ tiler.- -b.il not 
till llien. '■ 

A< a eontra<( to thR we e.mnot 
re-i-st the }ilea«iMv id'l.iui)!; iM-lore «>iir 
reader-. t)ie fiil!"V iii.; i t* iking 
tirm oi a niglit on iln- OrifUK-o, in tiio 
pl.niii *if it' rmn-e, amhl-l llio 
^4l<t fui'c.^t.-* uf lh(‘ ii’<*pli:al regi^m-* •— 

“ 'I he ni’^ht was r.-ilm nutl neren*', 
and a beaunrul nif-on shed a rinlijinec 
over the scene, ’i'he eri>rodil( -> Jay ex¬ 
tended on liie saud; plae.-d in such a 
manner tJiat (hey could watch our tiro, 
fn»m which rh(_\ iu*\t-r turned a-ide 
their eye.s, Its dazzling evidently «t- 
iiueted liiiTii, a> it iloe."> fish, erubs, aud 
the ntlier inhal)ifants of (In- waters. 
The Indians pointeil out to ns in ihp 
sand Ili«> rceent niark.s of (he feet of 
three tigers, a mother and two young, 
which had epos-,cd the 0 {m*ii sp;i<-c be¬ 
tween the forest and the water. Had¬ 
ing no true upt)n (he shore, we sank the 
end of otir oars into the sand, in order 
to form poles for our tents. Every 
tiling remained quiet till elev on at niglit, 
when suddenly then- arose, in th<- n«‘ifth- 
lionring fort*st, a noise so frightful that 
it becamo impossible to shut our eyes. 
Amidst the voice of so mauy sava'^e 
animals, which all roared or cried nt 
once, (»ur Indians could only distingiiush 
the howling of the jaguar, tlie yell of 


♦ We hare translated all the passages ourselves. A verv ffood tran^aiimi. 
^ Humboldt sPersonai Narrcaive was published many ye^ a|o, by lafse H. 
WilliaiM^ but we could not re^t the pleasure of trying to tracer to English 
such noble speoimens of descriptive cluqumice, ° ^ 
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tli9 tipfor, the -rotr of tlio cougar, or 
American lion,, end tbe screanis of aome 
birds of prejr. When tlie jaguars ap¬ 
proached near to the e^lge of the fore^ 
our dogs, whioh to that moment Itad 
never ceasetl to bark, suddenly housed; 
and, crouching, snught refuge imder the 
shelter of our hammooks. Sometimes, 
aftor au interval of bilonce, (he growl 
of the tiger was heard irom top of 
the trees, foUowed immediately by the 
cries of the monkey tenants of their 
branches, which fled the danger by 
which tlifv wore nienacod. 

“ 1 have painted, feature by feature, 
these n(»cluruu! scenes on the t>rinoco, 
because, having but lately eiubio ked on 
it, we wore as yet uuuccustoi)<od to their 
wilflncj'S. They wore repeated lor 
months logi'tluT, every nighl that the 
forest appreachetl the edge of tin- river, 
f *e>|iite I lie itlent «lang«'r l>y which one 
I*. SIMr(»':nd<'(l, lh<* security which the 
Indian l.-i-ls <'omc-. to coranniUM’ale it~ 
self l.*_\Duriniiuh y<in bccMnie per^uade^l 
A'Wh Inm, tJjnit :iU the tigiin fear the 
light «»f fire, ami will not aitsiek a man 
when i>ing in iii'hainmoelx, lii truth, 
the inslanccH of altaihf, on ikV'OUS in 
han'm«»t'ks are eMrcmcly rare ; ami du- 
rim; a hne^ residmii e in S**mh America. 

I can uiiU ealt to mind one instance of 
a Liu'ui'o, who was found tom in plect'S 
in Ills iiamuiuck opposite the isiaml of 
l.hugim. 

“ NN hen one asks the Indians what is 
the* cause of this trenunulous noi.se, 
wliich at u certain hour of the night the 
animals td* the forest make, they answer 
gaily, * They arc saluting the full uiuuii.* 
J su^pc>■*t the cause in general is sumo 
t]iKirrt‘l or <*r>mUit which has arisen in 
(he interior of the I'orost. The J.agnars, 
for es.iinple. pursue Uic pecurls and 
tapirs, winch, huving no means of de¬ 
fence hut their numbers, lly in deiw 
bodies, and pros, in all the agony of 
terror, tlirougli the thickets wliich lie 
in (heir way. 'i’erritied at this sti'ifo, 
and the crashing of houghs or rustling 
of thickets wi.JcIi they hear beneath 
thotii, the monkeys on the highest 
branelics .set up discordant cries of 
terror on ©very side. 1'ho din soon 
wakens tho parrots and other birds 
which (HI the w'oods, they instantly 
scream in the most violent way, and 
erelong the whole forest is in an uproar. 
We soon found that it is not so much 
daring a full moon, as on the approach 
of a whirlwind or a storm, this 
frightful concert arises among tho wild 


beasts. * MaT.haaven gx*<e 4iS ajpeaoe- 
able night and re^ like other sujrtidsV 
was the exolamaUon of the moi^ 'who 
had accompanied us from Oie Rio^Negro, 
as'he -lay down to repose in our bivouac.' 
It is a singolar cirouiiMtaiice te be 
dooed to such a petition in the midst of 
the solitude of tiie woods. In the hotels 
of Spain, the travoller fears the sound 
of the guitar from the neighbouring 
apartment: in tho bivouacs of the Ori¬ 
noco, which are spread on the open 
sand, or under the shade of a siaglo 
tree, what you have to dread is, the in¬ 
fernal cries whicli Issue from the ad-> 
Joining forest.*’— (Vol. vi., 22li-3.) 

One of the most remarkable of tho 
many remarkable features of Natnro 
in South America, is tlic prodigious 
pbiius wlildi, under the name of 
Jvlanos and rumpus, stretch from tho 
.''boro® of the, Atlantic to the loot of 
the Amic.s, u\cr a sjmco from tirieoa 
hundred to luo tlioiisaiid miles in 
breadth, llmuboldt truveived them 
.more thtin once in their full extent, 
;mhI ha.-^ given tlie following «triking 
desc.rijition of their remarl; able pccu- 
Daritic.'i. 

111 many gci*graphh*al woi'ks, the 
saviuinahs of South Arncricu arc termed 
jh'aU'i^i. That word, howcicr, seems 
not proiicrlv .uppiicublo to plains of 
jwsturage, ol’tcu uxclu>(vely dry, though 
eovcretl with gra>B four or five feet 
high. The JaUinos and Pampas cf South 
America are true itf.ppcs'. they pre¬ 
sent u rii'h covering of verdure during 
ib«; rainy season; but in the months of 
drought, the earth assumes the apjvear- 
ance of a desert. The turf is then re¬ 
duced to ])uvvdcr, the earth gapes in 
huge cracks; the crucodile.s and great 
serpents lie in a dormunt stale in tho 
dried mud, till the return of rains, and 
tlie rise of the waters in the great rivers, 
which flood the vast expanse of level 
surfa«'e, awaken them from their long 
slunihcr. These appcarancoa are often 
exhibited over an arid surface of fifty or 
8i.vty leagues square—every where, in 
short, where tlie savannah is not tra¬ 
versed by any of the gri^at rivers. On 
tlic borders, on the other hand, of the 
Btreans. and around Uie lakes, which in 
the dry season retain a little brackish 
water, the travollor meets from time to 
time, even in the most extreme drought, 
groves of Muuriiia, a species of palm, 
the leaves of which, spreading oot like 
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« fan, preserve amidst the surrounding 
sterility a brilliaat verdure. 

** The steppes of Asia are all out of 
the region of the tropics, and form in 
general the summit of very elevated 
plateaux. America also presents, on the 
reverse of tho mountains of Mexico, of 
Peru, and of Qmto, steppes of consi¬ 
derable extent. Hut the greatest steppes, 
the XiUnos of Comana, of Caraccas, and 
of Meta, all belong to the equinoctial 
zone, and are very little elevated above 
the level of the ocean. It is thb 
which gives them tholr peculiar cha¬ 
racters. They do not contain, like tho 
steppes of Southern Asia, and tlie de- 
serts of Persia, those lakes without 
issue, or rivers which lose tliemselves in 
the sand or in subterraneous tiUrnlions. 
The Llanos of South America incline 
towards the cast and the south; their 
waters are tributary to the Orinoco, 
the Amazon, or the Rio de la Plata. 

"What most strongly characterizes 
the savannahs or steppes of South 
America, is the entire absence of hills, 
or inequalities of any kind. The soil, 
for hundreds of miles together, is per- 
iectly flat, without even a hillock. For 
this reason, the Castilian conquerors, 
who penetrated first from Coro to the 
banks of tho Apure, named the regions 
to which they came, neither deserts, nor 
savannahs, nor meadows, but p/atns— h$ 
Llunot. Over an extent of thirty leagues 
squire, you will often not meet with an 
emineocc afuothigh. Tho resemblance 
to the sea which these immense plains 
bear, strikes the imagination the moro 
forcibly in those places, often as exten¬ 
sive 9 s half of France, where the sur- 
face is absolutely destitute of palms, or 
any species of trees, and where the dis¬ 
tance is so groat from the mountains, 
or the forests on tite shores of the 
Orinoco, as to render neither visible. 
The uniform appearance which the 
Llanos exhibit, the extreme rarity of 
nny habitations, the fatigues of a jour¬ 
ney under a burning sun, and in an at¬ 
mosphere perpetually clouded with dust, 
the prospect of a round girdle of an 
borisoB, wMch appears constantly to 
Tecj^o-before the traveller, the isolated 
stcflaui.of tbepalm-trM,aU preoisely of tho 

saiM fonib Aitd which he despairs to 
rm^|^^#|soau 8 e he confounds them with 
othtf aeemlngly identical trunks which 
in the distant parts' of the hori- 
ztnti all these causes combine to make 
these steppes appear erca mure vast 
than they really are. 

Tet are their actual dimensions so 


prodigioiia, that it' is hard to ottt 8 tri[i 
them, even by the wildest flints of tho 
imaginatioa. The colonists, who in¬ 
habit the slopes of tho mountains which 
form their extreme boundary on tho 
west and north, see the steppes stretch 
away to the south and east, as far as 
the eye can reach, an interminable 
ocean of verdure. Well may they deem 
it boundless ! They know that from tho 
I>elta of the Orinoco, crossing the pro. 
vinca of Vannos, and from tUenco by 
the shores of the Meta, the Guaviare, 
and the Caguan, you may advance in 
the plains, at first from east to west, 
then from north-east, to south-east, 
three hundred and eighty leagues—a 
distance as great as from Tombuctoo 
to the northern coast of Africa. They 
know,by the report of travellers, that tlie 
Pampas of Buenos Ayres—which art* 
also Llanos, destitute of trees, coictctl 
witli rich grass, filled with cattle an<i 
wild hofse.s—arc equally extensive. 
They imagine, according to the greater 
part of maps, that this huge ctoitincnt 
has but one chain of mountains, tht* 
Andes, which forms its western boun¬ 
dary ; and they form a vague idea of 
the boundless sea of verdure, stretching 
tho whole way from the foot of this gi¬ 
gantic wall of rock, from the Orinoco 
and the Apuru, to the Rio de la Phifu 
and the Straits of Magellan. Imagina¬ 
tion itself can hardly form an idea of 
the extent of these plains. Tho Lluno.s, 
from the Caqueta to (he Apure, am! 
from thence to the Delta of the Orinoco,, 
contain 17,0tK) square marine leagues 
—a space nearly equal to tho area of 
France; that which stretches to the 
north and south is of nearly double tho 
extent, or considerably larger than the 
surface of Oermany ; and the Pampas 
of Buenos Ayres, which extend from 
thence towards Cape Horn, are ofsuoli 
extent, that while one end is shaded by 
the palm-trees of the tropics, the other, 
equally flat, is charged with the snows of 
theantsrctic circle.”—.(Vol. ri. 6% 07.) 

These prodigious plains have been 
overspread witii the horsoe and cattlo 
of the OldWorld, which, originally in¬ 
troduced by the Spanish have 

strayed from tho enclosures of their 
masters, and multiplied without end In 
the vast savannahs which nature had 
spread out for their reception.* 

"It is impossible,” says Humboldt, 

** to form an exact enumeration of the 
cattle in the Pampas, or oven to give on 
approximation to it, so immensely have 
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they Augment^ during the throe cen¬ 
turies which nave ciapsed since they 
were first introduced j but some Idea of 
their number may be formed from the 
following facts in regard to such por¬ 
tions of th<‘sc vast herds as are capable 
of being counted. It is calculated that 
in the plains from the mouUis of the 
Orinoco to the lake Marueay bo, there are 
1,200,000 head of cattle, 180,000 liorses, 
and 0i),8b0 mules, which belong to indi¬ 
vidual proprietors. In the Pampas of 
Buenos Ayr«*s there arc 12,00{»,(KtO cows 
and 3,000,000 horses belonging to pri¬ 
vate persona, bebid«‘S the far greater 
multitude wliich are wild, and wander 
altogether beyond the reach of man. 
Conbiderablc revenues arc realized from 
the sale of the skins of these animals, 
for they are so common that the car¬ 
casses arc of scarcely any value. They 
arc at the pains only to look after tho 
young of their lierds, wlueh are marked 
<mee a-jear with the initial letter of tho 
owner. Fourteen or fifteen thousand 
are marked by the greater proprietors 
every year, of which five or sic thou¬ 
sand are annually sold."—(Vol. vi. 97.) 

'riio ('normon.«« number of leasts of 
pvey wJiicli nniltiply w'ith this vast ac- 
cnmulution animals to be devoured, 
as well those introduecil by man as 
those furiiisbed by tin; lian<l of nature, 
renders tho life of many of the inhabit¬ 
ants of these regions little else than a 
constant struggle with wild animals. 
Many hairbreadth cscapc.s and Inuoic 
adventures arc recounted by the na¬ 
tives, which w’ould pass for fabulous if 
not stated on such unquestionable 
authority as that of M. Humboldt, 
and .‘supported by tho concurring tes¬ 
timony of other travellers. The num¬ 
ber of alligators, in particular, on the 
Orinoco, tlie llio Apur»5, and their 
tributary streams, is prodigiems; and 
contests with them Ciuistitutc .a large 
portion of the legendary tales of the 
Indian and European settlers In the 
forest. 

“ The numerous wild animals,” says 
Ilumboldt, ** which inhabit the forests on 
the shores of the Orinoco, have made 
apertures for themselves in the w’all of 
vegetation and foliage by which tho 
w'oods are bounded, out of which they 
come fortlj to drink in the river. Tigers, 
tapirs, jaguars, boans, besides number- 
kas lesser quadruped.^, issue out of theso 
dark arches in the green wilderness, and 
cross the strip of sand which generally 
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lies between it and the edge of the wa¬ 
ter, formed by the large space which 
is annually devastated and covered with 
shingle or mud, during the rise of the 
wafer in the rainy season. These mn- 
gular scenes have always possessed a 
great attraction for mo. The ]>loasiire 
exi>erienced was not merely that of a 
naturalist in the objects of his study ; it 
belongs to all men who have boon edu¬ 
cated in the habits of civilization. Yon 
find yourself in contact with a new 
world, with savage and unconquWed 
Nature. Sometimes it is tho jaguar, 
the beautiful panther of America, wliich 
issues from its dark retreat; at others 
tho hosco, with its dark plumes and 
curved head, w'hich traverses the gauto, 
as tlic hand of yellow sand is called. 
Animals of the most various kind.s and 
oppo.site descriptions succeed each other 
without intermission. *Es oomo on ol 
Paraiso,' (Tt is as in Paradi.se,) said our 
pilot, an old Indian of the Missions. In 
truth, every thing here recalls that pri¬ 
mitive world of which the traditions of 
all nations have preserved the recollec¬ 
tion, the innocence, and happiness ; but 
on observing the habits of the animals 
towards each other, it is evident that the 
age of gold has ceased to them as well 
as fo the human race; they mutually fear 
and avoid each other; and in the lonely 
American forests,as elsewhere,long ex¬ 
perience has taught all living beings that 
gentleness is rarely united to force.” 

** When Ibe sands on the river side 
arc of considerable breadth, the saiiso 
often stretches fo a considerable dis¬ 
tance from tlu> water's edge. It is on 
this intermediate space tliat you see the 
crocodiles, often to tho numl^r of eight 
or ten, stretched on the sand. Motion¬ 
less, tlieir huge jaws opened at right 
angles, they lie nitliout giving any of 
those marks of affection which arc ob¬ 
servable in other animals which live in 
society. The troop separate when they 
leave the coast; they are probably com¬ 
posed of several females and one male. 
The former arc much more numerous 
than the latter, from the numl>cr of 
males which are killed in fighting du¬ 
ring the time of their amours. Thest 
monstrous reptiles have multiplied to 
such a degree, that there was hardly 
an instant during our voyage along the 
whole course of the river that we had 
not five or six in view. We measured 
one dead which was lying on tho sand; 
it was sixteen feet nine inches long. 
Soon after, Mr Bonpland found a dead 



joaXe OHtbo shore, measarin^ twenty* 
two feet three inches. Under every 
sone—in America as in Ef^ypt—this 
animal attains the same dimensions. 
The Indians told us, that at San Fer* 
aando scarce a year passes ^vithout 
two or three grown up persons, usually 
women, who are drawing from the 
river, being devoured by those carni- 
Torous lizards. 

** They related to us an interc'sting 
story of a young daughter of IVituen, 
who? by extraordinary intrepidity and 
presence of mind, succeeded in e\tri* 
eating herself from the very jaws a 
crocodile. ^Vhen.sho felt herself .seized 
by the voracious animal in the v\u(er, 
slie felt for its eyes, and thrust her 
lingers into them with such violence 
that she forced tlie animal t(» let go, but 
not before he had torn oh* the lower 
part of her left arm. The Induui girl, 
uotwitlibtanding the enormous qu.'iiilily 
of blood which she lost, succeeded iji 
swimming to shore with the huml which 
W'as loft, and escaped w'ithoiit iitrthcr 
injury. In those desert regions, wliero 
nuin is constantly in strife with animated 
or iuanimated nature, tht^y daily sjx'ak 
of similar or corresi»ouding incaius by 
which it is possible to escape from a 
tiger, a groat boa, or a crocodile. 
Every one prepares bimself against a 
danger which may any day befall him, 
* 1 knew’,* said the young girl calmly, 
when praised for her [>resenco of mind, 
tlio crocodile lets go his hold when 
you plunge your fingers in his eyes.’ 
Long after my return to Europe, I 
learned that the negroes in the interior 
of Africa make use of the same method 
to escape from the alligators in the 
Niger. Who does not recollect with 
warm interest, that Isaaco the guide, in 
his la^tjoumcy of theunfortunatc Mungo 
Park, was seized twice near Boulin- 
kombro, and that he escaped from the 
throat of the monster solely by thrust¬ 
ing his fingers into his two eyes ? ♦ The 
African Isaaco and the young Ameri¬ 
can girl owed their safety to the same 
resence of mind, and the same com. 
inatioD of ideas.”—(Vol. vi. 203, 205.) 

If there is any one fact more than 
another demonstrated by the conenr- 
nsg testimony of travellers, histo- 
liaau, and statistical observers, in all 
ages and quarters of the world, it is, 
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that tlio possession of nrttperitf in bind 
is the first step in sociafimprovenient, 
and the only effectual humanizer of 
Sav.age Man. Konssean^s famons 
paradox, “ The first Man wdio en¬ 
closed a field, and called it mine, is the 
author of all the social ills which fol¬ 
lowed,” is not only false but decidedly 
tbc I’cvcrsc of the truth. He was tlie 
first and greatest bcucfactor of bis 
species. Subsequent ills bavc arisen, 
not from follow'ing but forgetting his 
exiiinplc ; an<l })rcferriug to the sim¬ 
plicity of country life the seductions 
ainl vices of urbau society. Hum¬ 
boldt adds Ills important testiinony to 
tbc noble army of witnesses in all 
ages, and from all parts of tlic world, 
on this all impurtaut subject. 

** The Onamofl are a race of Iiiilians 
wh»>in it is cxlrcinoly difiicuU to fi.v 
downtotlu! »«oiI. l.lko other wander¬ 
ing savages, they uro distinguished by 
their dirt, r(W engt ful spirit, and fond¬ 
ness f<ir wandering. Tlie great<-r part 
of them lice by fishing and the chase, 
in the jdaiiis oflen flooded by the Apnre, 
tile M«da, and the (iuaviare. The na¬ 
ture of those regions, their vast extent, 
and entire want of any limit or distin¬ 
guishing mark, seeiiiK to invito tlieu* 
iuhabitunts to a wandering life. flu 
entering, again, the mountains which ad¬ 
join the cataracts of the Oriiiocu, von 
find among the I'iroas, the Macos, and 
the 3Iacquiritari's, milder nianiu-i'.^, a 
loi e of agriculture, and r<>mai‘kablc clean¬ 
liness ill tlic interior of their cabins. 
On the ndg(‘s of mountains, anuilst im¬ 
penetrable forests, man Ls forced to fix 
himself, to clear and cultivate a corner 
of the earth. That oulturo demands 
little care, and is richly rewarded i 
while the life of a hunter is painful and 
difficult. The Giiamos of the 31tvsion 
of Santa Barbara are kind and hospi¬ 
table; whenever we entered their cot¬ 
tages, they offered us dried fish and 
water.”—(Vol. vi. 21U.) 

No Spectacle in nature can exceed, 
few equal, the sublimity and magni¬ 
ficence. of the scenery presented by 
the vast chain of mountains wbich, 
nnder the name of Cordilleras, Andes, 
and Rocky Mountains, traverses tho 
whole continent of America, bothnorth 
and south, in. the neighbourhood of the 
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* Park’s L<ut ATiiithfi to Afrieo, 1815, p. 89. 
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Ocean. Of this prodigious 
pile of rocks 4nd precipices, Humboldt, 
iu another of his works, has given the 
following admirable account:— 

** Tho iinroenae chain of iho Andes, 
traversing its whole extent near the 
Pacific Ocean, hiw stamped a character 
upon South American nature which 
helongs to no other country. Tlio pe- 
culiai'ity which distinguibhes the re¬ 
gions wliich belong to this immense 
chain, are tho successive plateaux, like 
80 many huge natural terraces, which 
rise one aho\ o another, before arriving 
at the great central (diain, where tiio 
highest summits are to be found. Such 
is the elevation of some of these plains 
that they often excei'd eight and nine, 
and .soniftinies reach that of twelve thou¬ 
sand fi»(‘t above the level of tho sea. 
The b»w<-st of these plateaux is higher 
than the summit of the Pass of the 
(ireuL .'-‘L llernard, the highest inhabited 
gr«miul in Kurope, whi(‘l) is 7o4o feet 
above the level of the. sea. Hut such is 
th(* benignity of the climate, that at 
these prodigious elevaiions, v>hii'h even 
in the soulli ot Kurojie are above the 
line of pi rjx'tuul snow, arc to he found 
citi<‘8 and towns, eorn-tiolds and or- 
chards.'and all tlu! symptoms of rural 
felicity, 'riie town of t^uito itself, the 
capital of a provinee of tho samo name, 
is hitualed on a pluti^au, or elevated 
valley, in I ho centre of tho ..Vndes, 
neuiiy fKHMl feet above the levid of tho 
sea. Vet there are found coneentrat4‘d 
a numerous population, and It (‘untains 
citio's with thirty, forty, and even fifty 
thousand iiiliabitant.s. After living 
some months on this elevated ground, 
you c.\ptTlenec an extraordinary illu¬ 
sion. rinding yourself surrounded with 
pasture and eorn-tields, fiocksand herds, 
smiling orchards and golden harvests, 
tlie sheep and tlie luma, the fruits of 
Eurofte and those of America, you for¬ 
got that you arc as it were suspended 
between heaven and earth, and elevated 
to a height exceeding that by which 

tile Kuro{>can traveller makes his way 
from France into Italy, and double that 
of Uen Nevis, the highest mountaiu in 
Great Britain. 

** Tho ditferent gradations of vegeta¬ 
tion, as might be expected in a country 
where the earth rises from the torrid 
aone by a few steep ascents to tho re¬ 
gions of eternal congelation, exhibit 
one of tile most remarkable features in 
this land of wonders. From the bor¬ 
ders of the sea to the height of two 


thousand feet, are to be seen the mag¬ 
nificent palm-tree, the musa, the faele- 
conia, the balms of Tolu, the large 
dowering jasmin, the date-tree, and all 
the productions of tropical climates. 
On the arid and burning shores of the 
ocean, flourish, in addition to these, the 
cotton-tree, tho mongolios, the cactus, 
the sugar-cane, and all the luscious 
fruits which ripen under the genial sun, 

and amidst the balmy breezes of the 
West India Islands. One only of these 
tropical children of nature, the Caro$^^ 
lou Andicula, is met with far in advance 
of the rest of its tribe, to.ssed by the 
ninds at the height of seven and eight 
thousand feet above tiic sea, on the 
middle ridges of the Cordillera range. 
In tins lower region, as nature exhibits 
llte riches, so she has spread the pesti¬ 
lence, of tropical climates. The humi¬ 
dity of the atmosphere, and the damp 
iieats whicdi are nourished amidst its 
intricate thickets, produce viuleiit fe¬ 
vers, which often jirove extremely de¬ 
structive, e&peeially to European con¬ 
stitutions. But if tho patient survives 
the first attack, the remedy is at hand; 
a journey to tlic temperate cliinalc of 
tiio elevated plateau soon restores 
health; and the suilercr is as mtieU re¬ 
vived by the gales of the Ande^, as the 
Indian valetudinarian is by a return to 
Europe. 

Above the region of the palms 
commences the temperate zone. It is 
there that vegetation appears in its 
most delighti’ul form, lu.xuriant without 
being rank, majestic vet not iiuporvious; 
it combines all that nature has given of 
the grand, vvith all that the poets have 
figured of the beautiful. Tbe bark- 
tree, which she has provided as the only 
effectual febrifuge in the deadly heats 
of the inferior region; the Cyprus and 
melastoma, with their superb violet 
blossoms; gigantic fuchsias of every 
possible variety, and evergreen trees of 
lofty stature, covered with flowers, 
adorn tluit delightful zone. The turf 
is enamelled by never-fading flowers ; 
mosses of dazzling beauty, fed by the 
frequent rains attracted by the moun¬ 
tains, cover tho rocks; and the trem¬ 
bling branches of the mimosa, and otliers- 
of the sensitive tribe, hang in graceful 
pendants over every declivity. Almost 
all the flowering tiirubs which adorn 
our conservatories, are to be found 
there in primeval beauty, and wliat tO' 
Europeans appears a gigantic scale p 
magi^ccnt arums of mauy differmt. 
kinds ^reod their ample snowy petals 
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above tbo surrounding thickets j and in¬ 
numerable creeperSj adorned hj splen¬ 
did blossoms, mount even totho summit 
of the highest trees, and diATuso a pe¬ 
rennial fragrance around. 

“ The oaks and trees of Europe are 
not found in those parts of the Andos 
which Ho in the torrid zone, till you ar¬ 
rive at the height of five thousand feet 
above the aoa. It is there you first 
begin to see the leaves fall in winter, 
and bud in spring, as in European cli¬ 
mates : below that level the foliage is 
perpetual. Nowhere arc the trees so 
largo us in this region: not unfrequently 
they arc found of the height of a 
hundred and eighty or two hundred 
feet; their stems are from' eight to 
fifteen feet across at their base, and 
sometimes rise a hundred feet without 
a single cross branch. When so great 
an elevation as the plains of <juito, 
however, which is 1)515 abo^'e the sea, 
is reached, they become less consider¬ 
able, and not larger than those usually 
found in the forests of Europe. If the 
traveller ascends two thousand foot 
higher, to an elevation of eleven or 
twelve thousand feet^ trees almost en¬ 
tirely disappear; but the frequent hu¬ 
midity nourishes a thick covering of 
arbutus and other overgroons, shrubs 
three or four feet high, covered with 
flowers generally of a bright yellow, 
which form a striking contrast to the 
dark evergreen foliage with which they 
arc surrounded. Still higher, at the 
height of tlurteen thousand feet, near 
the summit of the lower ranges of the 
Cordilleras, almost con.stant rains over¬ 
spread the earth with a verdant and 
blippery coating of moss; amidst w hich 
a few stunted specimens of the melas- 
toma still exhibit their purple blossoms. 

A broad zone succeeds, covered entirely 
with Alpine plants, which, as in the 
mountains of Switzerland, nestle in the 
crevices of rocks, or push their flow'ers, 
generally of yellow or dark blue, 
uirough the now frequent snow. Higher 
still, grass alone is to be met with, 
mixed with the grey moss which con¬ 
ducts the wearied traveller to the region 
of perpetual snow, which in those warm 
latitudes is general only at an elevation 
of fifteen thousand feet. Above that 
lore! no animated being is found, ex- 
oept the bngo condor, the largest bird 
tliat exists, which there, amidst ice and 
clouds, has fixed its gloomy abode."— 

( Tableau de la Nature dans les * 

Sipiotoriales, 59, 140-144.) ^ / y 

in the rhythm of prose these are 


the colours of poetry; but it la of 
poetry chastened and directed by the 
observation of reality, and possessing 
the inimitable charm of being drawn 
from real life, and sharing the fj-Cish- 
ness and variety which characterize 
the works of natnre, and distinguish 
them from the brightest concepiion.s 
of liuronn fnnoy. As wc have set out in 
this article willi placing Humboldt at 
the head of modem ti’avcllcrs, and ranch 
above any that Great Britain hasi^ro- 
duced, and a.ssigncd as the main reason 
of tliis superiority the exclusive and 
limited range of objects ou which the 
attention of ouryoiitli is fixed at oim 
great univei^Uies, we shall, injustice 
to Oxford and Cambridge, j)reseiit Ihc 
reader with a specimen of the finest 
pas.sagcs from CliirUe .mid BUIiop 
licbor, that lie may judge for liims^clf 
on their merit, gre.At a.s it often is, 
when compared with that of the ardent 
and yet learned (Jerman. 

Clarke, on leaving Greece, gives the 
following brilliant summary of the 
leading featums of tliat classic land:— 

** The last moments of this day were 
employed in taking once more a view 
of the superb scenery exhibited by the 
mountains Olympus and Ossa. They 
appeared upon this occasion in more 
than usual splendour; like one of those 
imaginary Alpine regions suggested hy 
viewing a boundary of eloiid.su hen they 
terminate the horizon in a still evening, 
and are gathered into heaps, with many 
a towering t<»p sUining in fleecy white¬ 
ness. The groat Olympian chain forms 
a lino which is exactly oppo:iite to 
Suloiiica; and oven the cliasm bclw<>f-ii 
Olympus and Ossa, constituting the de¬ 
file of Tempo, is here visible. Directing 
the eye towards that chain, there is 
comprehended in one view the whole of 
Plena and Bottisca; and with the vivid 
impressions which remain after leaving 
the country, memory easily recalled into 
one mental picture the whole of Greece. 
Every reader may not duly comprehend 
what is meant by this : but every tra¬ 
veller who luis beheld the scenes to 
which allusion is made, will readily ad¬ 
mit its truth; ho will be awaro that, 
whenever his thoughts were directed to 
that country, the whole of it recurred 
to his imagination, a.s if he were actu¬ 
ally indulged with a view of it. 

In such an imaginary flight he enters, 
for example, tho defile of Tempe; and as 
the gorge opens to the south, he beholds 
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all the Ijnriabiun ))Ialn. Tlila conilucts him 
to thu fiulUa of PharaaUa, whence he as> 
oeuds the uountains south of l*hursalus; 
thou, crossing the bleak and stilt more ele¬ 
vated region extending from these moun¬ 
tains towards Lamia, he views Mount 
PiiidiiA far before liiin, and descending 
into the plain of the Sperchius, passes 
llu* straits of Therinopylte. Afterwards, 
useendin^ Mount OCta, he beholds op- 
jsusite to liim the snowy point of Jaco- 
nn, with the rest of Parnassus, and (he 
A tllagesnnd towns l^'ing at its base : the 
V. hole plain of KIntaia lying at his feet, 
with tljc course of Ihc Ophisvus to the 
Pai».sing to the summit of Par¬ 
nassus, he looks down upon all tho other 
mountains, phuns, islands, and gulfs of 
Greece; but especially surveys the 
br«>fl<l bosom of Cithseron, Helicon, 
and llymeltus. 'I'liencc, roaming into the 
dept lit and overall the heights of Kuba‘a 
and Pciopunne.sus, he has their inmost 
rt'cc^ses again submitted to his contem¬ 
plation. Xc.\(, resting upon llNroettus, 
lie cxamiiic.^t, oven in the minutcbt detail, 
the wliole of Attica, to tiie Suuiun pro¬ 
montory ; for he secs it all—and all tho 
shores of Argos, Sic\on, Corinth, Mo- 
gar«i, I^lcubis, and Athens. Thus, al¬ 
though not in all the freshness of its 
lining colour*., yet in all its grandeur, 
d<dh Gitniici: uctiuillv present itself to 
the mind's eye—and may the impression 
nesor be oliliterated I In the eve of 
liidding it farewell Airevcr, astlu* hope 
of vi.sidiig this delightful country con¬ 
stituted tJio carlio.st and warmest wish 
of his south, the author found it to be 
some alles iation of his regret excited 
b\ a consciousness of iievt-r returning, 
that, he could thus summon to his re¬ 
collection the sctmes o^<'r which he had 
jiabbcd."— {Clarke's TraveUj V'^ol. vii. 
pp. 470-478.) 

So far Clarke—the accomplislicd 
and famed traveller of Cambridge. 
We now give a favourable Ri)eeimen 
of Ilisliop Ilebcr—his companion in 
traversing Rn.ssia—the celebrated au- 
tlmr, in early life at Oxford, of Pales^ 
thie, the amiable and upright Bishop of 
Calcutta, whose life, if over that could 
be said of mortal, was literally spent 
in doing good. This accomplished and 
excellent prelate thus describes the 
first view of the Himalaya range and 
the summits of Nuudidevi, the highest 
mountain in the world, nearly 6000 feet 
above the loftiest peak of Chimborazo. 

“ After coasting the lake for a mile, 
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we ascGudod for thirteen more by a most 
steep and rugged road over the neck of 
Mount Gaugliur, through a succession 
of glens, forests, anil views of the most 
sublime and beautiful dubcription. I 
never saw such prospects before, and 
bad formed no adequate idea of such. 
My attention was completely strained, 
and my eyes filled with tears; every 
thing abound was so wild and magnifi¬ 
cent that man appeared as nothing, and 
1 felt myself as if climbing the steps of 
the altar of the great temple of God. 
Tlie trees, us wo advanced, were in a 
large proportion fir and cedar; but many 
were ilex, and to my surprise I still saw, 
even in those wild Alpine tracts, many 
venerable Pecpul trees, on which the 
white monkeys were playing their gam¬ 
bols. Tigers used to be very common 
and mischievous; but since the English 
have begun to frequent the country, 
they have become very scarce. There 
are many wolves and bears, and some 
chamois, two of which passed near us. 
After wending up 

** A wild romantic chasm, that slanted 

Down the steep hill athwart a cedar 
cover— 

A savage place, as holy and enchanted 
As eVr beneath the waning moon was 
haunted 

By woman's wailing for her demon 
lover," 

w'o arrived at the gorge of Ibe Pass, 
in an indent between the two principal 
summits of Mount Gaughur, near 8000 
feet above the sea. And now the snowy 
mouutaius, which had b^on so long 
eclipsed, opened upon us in full uiugnifi- 
ccuce. To describe a view of this kind 
is only lost labour: and I found it near¬ 
ly us impossible to make a sketch of it. 
Nuudidevi w*as immediately opposite, 
Kedar Nath was nut \isible, but Marvo 
was visible as a distant peak. The east¬ 
ern mouutaius, i'ur whom 1 could pro¬ 
cure no name, rose into great conse¬ 
quence, and were very glorious objocts 
as wo wound down the hill on the other 
side The guides could only tell us they 
were a great way off, and on the borders 
of tho Chinese empire. Nuudidevi. tho 
highest peak in the ^orld, is 26,G8d feet 
above the sea, 4000 higher than Chim¬ 
borazo. Bhadiiiath and Kcdernath, 
which arc merely summits of it, ore 
22,300 feet high. They are all in the 
Ritish dominions.*' — (lieber's India, 
Vol. a. pp. 193-194, 209.) 

On comparing the descriptions of 


Humboldt, 
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the most interesting objects in Korope arrangement. His travels are i)ut 
and Asia—Greece and the Himalaya together without any proper method; 
range—by tiiese two distinguished there is n gioat want of iiKlcxes and 
Hrltish travellers, with the pictures tables of contents; it is ecariHdyiMjssi- 
given by Hnmboldt of tlie Amies, thfc blc, except by looking over the whole, 
falls of the Orinoco, tlie forests of the to find any i>assagc >on w'ant. This 
same rivej’, and the expanse of the* is a fault which, iu a pereon of liis 
I'ampas in South America, every one accurate and scientific mind, is very 
must admit the great superiority of surprising, and the more inexcusable 
the Gci'maii’s iwwcrs of paiiitiug that it could so easily be remtdied by 
Nature. Neither Clarke nor Heber nKM'h.'inieal industiT, or the aid of 
appeal-to attempt ir. They tell you, cuuipilers and index-inakers. But 
indeed, that cerluin scenes were grand akiu to this, is another I'uuU of a more 
and twautil’uK ct'rtaiu rocks wild, irremeduiblo kind, as It originates in 
certain glens steep; but they make the varied excellences of the author, 
no attempt to portray their features; and the vast bturc of infonuution on 
or couvey to the reader's mind tha 'in:uiy difi'e-rcut sutijvcts which ho 
picture.s which they tell you are fw brings to bear on tin- subject of his 
ever engraven on their on u. 'J'hisis travels. He has so many topics of 
a very groat defect, so great indeed wJiich he is master hinK*>elf, tlmt he 
that it will proliahly prevent their forgets with how few, comparatively, 
works, how valuable soever as books his renders are familiar; he sees so 
of authority or referenws from ever many objects of eiuiuiry—pliy.siciil, 
acipiiring lasting fame, it is a total moral, and p(»liticai'-iu the coimtrles 
niisiake to say that it is iu vain to W'hieh he visith, that he becomes iu- 
attempt dc-^criinug such scones; that sensible to the fact, that thouLditucli 
is the same mistiike as was fonnerly ]iml»abiy possesses a certain degree of 
committed by pacific academical liis- nit<‘re.«>t to (‘acli reader, yet it st arcc- 
torians, who said it was u-selesa to ly pos.Mble to find one to wImuu, ih to 
attempt painting a battle, for they hinisetf, they nre a/I u/t/a- the obji-j-t 
were all like each otlicr. How like, of eager solicitude and anxioiis in\es- 
they really are to each «ttlier, has been tigation. Hence, notwitlistaiiding liis 
shown h} Cohmel N'ajfier and many attempt to detach hi" personal intrra- 
other modern historians. M'e Jiucatiou live fi-om the learned works which 
if even the siglit of the rapids of the contain tin’ r<‘>n)t of lii> sci<*ntifie re- 
Orinoco would makesu^iv•id an im- searches, he has by no iiieati< .siu;- 
pression on the iinaginutioii, as Hutu- eerded iti efi'eciing tlieir M’paratioii. 
boldt'ft inimitable dc»cription ; or a 'I'ln* indiaary r(‘julcr, who lias Ih-cu 
jimnieyo\er the Pampas or the. Andes, fascinated In hi" glowing dc.^ciipiion 
convey a clearer or more distinct idea ’ of ropicai siumery, or Ids graphi»' pic- 
oftlieiroppo.siiefcatnrcs than wliat has tnic<»l ravage manui-rs, is, a few jiages 
been derived from his brilliant pencil, on, chilled (jv di.stpusilioiis mi the 
It is the same wdth all the other Miciica height of ihe barometer, tlie disk of 
in nature. Deseriplion, if doins by a tin* suii, or the eleiiricity of tin* at- 
masterly hand, can, to an intelligent inosiihere ; while the seieiititic student, 
mind, convey as vivid aw idea, as who turns to hks works lor inlumiu- 
reality. AVhat is w-anting is the en- tioii on his favourite ohiucts of study, 
thusiasra winch wai-ms at the percpp. deems them strangely inter-spersed 
tion of the sublime and the iKiautiful, wiili rhajisodics on glowing sunsets, 
the poetic iniml which seizes as by silent forests, and sounding catai-acts. 
inspiration its clmracteristic features, It is scarcelv possible to find a rea- 
ana the pictorial eye which discerns dcr to whoili all tUcHc objects arc 
the appearances they exhibit, and by equally intercfitlng; and therefore it 
referring to images known to all, i.s scAre^dy to bn expected tliat hi# 
aucceeds in causing them to be gene- tj-avels, uurivuUed as thuir genius and 
rally felt by tJic readers. learning are, wdll ever be the oWdet 

With all Humboldt’s great and trai^ of general poimlarity. 
flceudentmerit8 ,hci8 acluldofAdam, Ju truth, here, as in all the other 
and therefore not witlmiit his faults, branches of human thought, It willlw; 
The principal of these is the want of found that the rules of composition 
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are the samo^ and that a certain unity 
of design is essential to general sne- 
ccss or durable fame. If an author 
has many diflerent and opposite sub¬ 
jects of interest iu his bead, which is 
not nufrequcntly the case with per- 
sousof the bigherordcrof intellect, and 
he can discant uu all witli equal fadli- 
iy, or invesUgate all with equal eager¬ 
ness, lie will do w'ell to recollect that 
the minds of his readers are not 
liicely to beoqnally discursive, and that 
be ia apt to destroy, the iiifiueuce, 
or mar the effect of each, if he blends 
them together; separation of works is 
the one tiling needful there. A ma¬ 
thematical proposition, a passage of 
potUrv, a j»agc of history, are all ad¬ 
mirable things in tlicir way, and each 
maj* fie part of a work dcstiuod to 
durable celebrity; but wlmt should 
wo say to a composition which should 
present us, page afunit, with a theorem 
ofKuclid, a scone from Shiikspearc, 
and a section from (HbfionV Unity 
of effeet, identity of train of thought, 
siiniiarity of ideas, are as necessary in 
a book of travels as in an epic poem, a 
tragedy, or a painting. I'here is no 
such thing as one set of rtiles for the 
tine arts, and another for works of 
thought or rcrtection. Tin* Iliad is 
constriicU'd on fiic same principles as 
the f of Xewton, or the his¬ 

tory of'rhucy<lid(‘s. 

A^'bat imikes ordinary books of 
travels so nninleresting, and, in gene¬ 
ral, so sliortlivud, is the want of any 
idea of composition, or unity of effect, 
in the minds of tlicir authors. Men 
and women seem to tlduk that lliore 
is iiothimr more to do to nuike a book 
of travels, than to give a trnnscnpt of 
tlicir Journals, in which every thing is 
put down of xchatevvr imporiauw, 


provided only it really occurred. 
Scenes and adventures, broken wheels 
and rugged rocks, cataracte and ome¬ 
lets,‘lakes and damp bed^fhundcr- 
rtonns and waiters, ai-e Im^cd to¬ 
gether, without any other thread of 
connexion than the accidental and 
fortuitous one of their having succes¬ 
sively come under the notice of tho 
traveller. What should wc say to 
any other work composed on the 
same principle? What if Milton, 
after the spet'ch of Satan in Paradise 
were to treat us to an account 
of his last dinner; or Shakspearc, 
after the scene of the bones in Juliet, 
were to tell ns of the damp sheets in 
wiiich he sle])t last night; or Gibbon, 
after w'orkiug up the enthusiasm of 
liis readers by the account of the 
storming of Constantinople by the 
(‘rnsuders, was to favour us with a 
digresMon on the insolence of the 
postilions in Roumelia? All the 
world would see the folly of this : and 
yet till** is precisely wliat is constant¬ 
ly done by travellers, and tolerated 
by the public, because it is founded on 
nature. Founded on nature! Is 
every thing that is actually tnie, or 
real, fit to be recorded, or worthy of 
beiugrecounte<lV Sketches from nature 
are admirable things, .and are the only 
foundation for correct and lasting 
p»cfun*s : but no man uould think of 
iiiteqiosing u. gallery of jiaintings with 
chalk drawings or studies of trees. 
Correctness, fidelifj*, trntli, arc tho 
only secinx* bases of eminence in all 
the arts of imitation; but the light of 
genius, the skilful arningeniont, the 
principles of composition, the. .•selection 
of topics, ni*e as necessary in the w riter 
of travels, as in the landscape painter, 
the historian, or the epic poet. 
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HAKSU THE SLAVE. 

A Talk kxtbacted fhom thb Hutobt Of Polabo. 

ClIAl'TEU I. 


Albert Giakski, the powerful, os* 
tentatious, aud intriguing Duke of 
IJihuauia, was passing, distinguislicd 
liy liis glancing plume and gorgeous 
mantle, through cm* of the more re¬ 
tired streets of the city of Cracow, at^ 
this time (a.i>. the capital of 

Poland, when a dome.-'tic wearing the 
livery of the palace deferentially ac¬ 
costed him. 

“Her !ilajesty,’’ lit' said, “ coin- 

maiuls me to deliver these tablets into 
your liands ; you dropped them in 
the palace.” 

“ 1 dropped no tablets,” replied the 
duke i but instantly added, “ Yes, 
lliey ai’e mine—Give thorn me/’ 

He took from the liands of the do¬ 
mestic certain tablets of ivory, which 
folded into a case of gold exquisitely 
wrought by one of the mo>t skilful art¬ 
ists of Italy, and dismi.-'sed the hearer 
with a liberal gratuity for his services. 

“11a! my exceUeiit Boua! youth¬ 
ful bride of our too aged monarch 
Sic'isniund!” s.Hid the duke to himself 
when li(? was left alone. “ Each day 
some new Jcm ice. "IVliat liave wc in 
these tablets? Here, in the corner 
of each leaf, I see a solitary tignre 
finely pencilled in. which to any other 
eye than miuc would mean nothing, 
but which tells me that at eight 
o’clock this evening you will receive 
your favoured duke. so! Bat, 
cbarmiDg Bona! it is not love—love¬ 
able as you arc—it is not love—iMIa 
ambition givc.s its zest, and must 
bring the recompense to this ]>eiilous 
intrigue. Tim Duke of Litliuaoia is 
BO hot-brained youth to be entangled 
and destroyed by a woman’s smiles. 
To have a month’s Itappinefnt^ as men 
phrase it, and then the niidnigiit dag¬ 
ger of a Jealous monarch—I seek no 
such adventures. It is the crown of 
Poland —yasy the crown—that yon 
must help me to, fair lady.” 

As be stood reflecting on his ambi¬ 
tious schemes, his rival in the state, 
Count Laski, minister and clianceHor 
of the king, passed by him on his way 


to the ])alaco. Tlie duke, assuming a 
frauk au(i cordial inauiicr, called to 
liim. Laski paused. “ What would 
the Duke of Lithuania? ” be asked In 
liis usual calnL mid i^’Scrved manner, 
j “ l^cacel ” v^Uod tlio duke—“ ami- 
i*ablc terms. Political oppoucuts it 
Eccins wo are destiued to be. The 
world gives us out as the hcleclcd 
chum}uousoftwohostilefactious. You 
alVcct the commons, 1 side with ilie 
nobility. Be it so. But there exists 
U tween us, I liojjc, a mutual rcsjiect; 
and it would be my greatest boast if, 
in spite of tliis political aiitagoiiisin, I 
might reckon Count Laski amongst 
my personal friends.*’ 

A deri>ive smile idayed upon the 
CoiinlonaJKM* of the chaiu-ellov as ho 
replied—“ Such Irioiidshlp, my lord, 
as is cousisteul w ilh perjietual sirilc 
—open and concealed—>halJ, if it 
plea.se you, sub-bl between Par¬ 
don me, but we jjratc a silly jargon 
when we talk of jirivate friendship and 
public hostility/’ 

••At all ewiits,’’ rejoined the duke, 
“ political ri\ airy due.s not excbule the 
practice of the courtesies of Ulc. It 
has been reported to me that >ou ad¬ 
mire the marble statue of a nymph 
which au Italiau .sculptor has lately 
wrought for me. 1, on iny part, liavc 
euvieil you the possession of a certaiu 
Arab slave, a living statue, a moviug 
bronze, that }'OU have amongst jour 
retainers. Ix*t us, like Homeric lie- 
roes, make an exchange. Give me 
youi- Statue-man, your swart A^iollo, 
and acoept from me w hat many liavc 
been plcjised to call the livuig statue/' 

Glinski had a secret motive for tho 
ac({uisitiou of this slave: his known 
lidclUy, his surprising address and 
power, had protected the life of the 
minister agaiust more thau odc scheme 
of assassination. 

“The exchange,” replied Laski, 
“is too much in my favour. Your 
Italian marble would purchase a hun¬ 
dred slaves. It would be a present 
in disguise; and you know my rule— 
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cvcu from his Majesty liimself I never ^ 

recch'e.” . 

“ Yes, wc know yotir tyrannons; 
munificence; but this,” said tlic duke 
with a smile, “ shall be pure barter.” 

“ What say you, then,” said the 
count, ** to those goldeu tablets which ■ 
yon luild in your baud? Give me 
leave to look at them. They might 
suit my pedantic way of life. But,” 
added he, as he examined iheir deli* 
Ciite workmanship, “cameyou honest¬ 
ly by this toy, my lon^ AN'liat fair 
frailty have you cheated of this knock, 
that never, I will be sworn, was a 
mail’s uiarketiiigV ” 

“ I am glad to hc.ar so grave a gen¬ 
tleman indulge so ideasaut a view,” 
said tli(> duke. 

As Couut Luski w'as handling the 
tallies, lie touched, wlicther by acci¬ 
dent or design, a spring that had not 
been observed by him to whom the 
present had been scut. Tlie outer 


ease flow back, and disclosed a mini¬ 
ature of the queen 1 ^ 

“ I have been indiscreet,” said the 
count, and immediately folded up and 
returned the tablets. “ This is iicril- 
ous ware to deal in, Duke of Lithu¬ 
ania. Have you aught cUe in the 
way of honest barter to propose V” 
“What you may infer,” said tho 
dukc,rctldenuigwith anger, and griev¬ 
ously embarrassed at his discovery— 
“ What you may infer from this silly 
bauble 1 shall not be at the pains to 
enquire. I addressed you, my lord, 
in courteous and amicable terms; you 
have ill responded to them; our con- 
vcr.satiou had better close here.” 

“ As you w'ill,” said the chancellor, 
bowing; and he continued his way to¬ 
wards the palace, with the same deii- 
beratc step with which he w'us pro¬ 
ceeding when accosted by the duke. 

“ lie is master of our secret,” mut¬ 
tered the duke. “ He or I ”- 


CXIAPTEK II. 


In an .'qiartment of the palace fitted 
up with every Juxuiylier native Italy 
conl<l supply, sat Bona, the young and 
beautibil queen of Bulaud. ^hc is 
km.*wii to have truu>}>lantcd into that 
Dorthcrn dime, not only the arts and 
ci> iiir.utiou of her own geuial soil, but 
also tiio intrigue and voluptuousness, 
and the still darker crimes for which 
it w.as celebrated. Daughter of the 
crul'iy Sforza, Duke of Milan, educat¬ 
ed ill a city audat acourt where plea¬ 
sure reigued predominant, married 
out of policy to a monarch many years 
older than lior own father, it was al- 
mo.st iu be e.xpected that she should 
seek, in the society of some gay cava¬ 
lier, a compensation for this banish¬ 
ment to a northern country, and a 
sexagenarian spouse. I^or had she 
hesitated long iu her choke. Albert 
Glinski, Duke of Lithuania, who, 
though he was thefatherof a son lipen- 
iug Into manhood, wosstillin the vigour 
of life, and surpassed all Jiis younger 
rivals in grace of manner and charm 
of conversation, had soon fixed her 
regard, and won whatever of afiection 
or love tho luxurious princess had to 
bestow. 

She now sat waiting his arrival. 
Buuctually at the hour of eight ho 


entered. If any observer could have 
watched the duke as lie travei*8ed the 
corridor which led to the queen’s 
apartment, he would have had great 
difficulty in believing that it was a 
favoured lover that was passing before 
him ; so horious a brow did he wear, 
and so deep bn air of abstraction was 
there on hisconntenance. Nosooner, 
howcNCY, iliil he enter that apartment, 
than, by a sudden cfibrl, his counte¬ 
nance. lit up; his manner grew' free 
and unrestrained, and he assumed that 
mingled tone of gaiety and pathos so 
effective with the fail* sex. Kever had 
the (jucon felt more entbvly eon- 
viuced of the merits of her cavalier; 
never had she more thoroughly ap¬ 
proved of the choice she had made. 

' When this favourable dispoaitlon 
was at its height, the duke, adopting 
gradually a more serious tone of con¬ 
versation, said— 

“ Has it never occurred to you, 
charming Bona, that the most exalted 
of your sex share with the humblest 
this one privilege—love alone niust 
be the motive which brings a suitor 
to their feet. That passion must be 
genuine, must be fever-high, which 
makes a subject quite forget his Queen 
in the lovely woman before him, and 
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tempts hin^ dare tJie veageauce of 
a MonarcUfSs well as of a husband.” 

“ True, there Is danger—^iierlmps to 
both of us,” she replied, “ but it daunts 
ns not.” 

“ No;—but it is at hand.” 

** Wbat mean you, GUnski? ” 

** We are betrayed.” 

“ How ?—by whom ? ” 

“ How, or by M’boni, it matters lit¬ 
tle; but that subtle demon, Count 
Laski, knows that which in his hands 
is a wairant for our destruction.* 

“What is to be douc? Wc will 
bribe him. All my Jewels, all my 
hoardsshall goto purchase his silence. 

“Bribe Laski I bribe the north 
wind I bribe destiny itself, i^v hose na¬ 
ture it U to distribute good and ill, 
but to feel neither. No, but I would 
have a dagger in his throat before the 
night were \>as3ed, but that his short 
light slumbers are guarded by a slave 
of singular power, whom the ^UlaillS 
fi-artuiiUack. T hiul mount to lM*gar 
buy of him thissame fi»*rce autwmulon, 
but .something bi*oke off the treaty.” 

We will poison the mind of the 
king against him: he shall be dis¬ 
missed trora all his ofliees.' 

“ That poison is too slow. Besides, 
if he once communicate his suspicious 
to the king—which at this very mo- 
iD'mt he may be doing—see you not, 
that it is uo“ longer the inini>ter. but 
the jealous monarch tliat we liave to 
guard against. Hear me. Bona, One 
of two fate« must now he mine. Death 
—(»r thy hand, and with it the crown 
of Polaiid. Do not start. There is for 
me no niiddic station. You may he 
safe. A few tears, a few sraile.s. and the 
old king will lapse into his dotage.” 

“ You s|>eak in riddles, Glinski; I 
comprehend notliing of all this.” 

“ Yet it is clear enough. Thus it 
stands: the Duke of Lithuania loved 
the wife of ^'igismund, king of Poland. 
X/Ove!—I call to wituess ail the suists 
in heaven!—love alone prompted,bis 
daring suit. But now that fortune' 
has first favoured and then betrayed 
him, whCTe think you does his safety 
Me? Where, but iu the bold cntcr- 
prisee of ambition ? His only place of 
refdge is a throne. He who has won 
a queen most protect her with a 
aoeptre. Yon must be mine—my 
very queen—you must extend your 
hand and raise me to the royalty of 


Poland, or see my blood flow igno- 
rainiously upon the scaffold.” 

“ 1 extend my band! ** exclaimed 
tlic agitated queen, how cab a feeble 
woman give or take away the crown 
of Poland ? ” 

“Him who wears tho crown—ehs 
can lake away.” 

“ Harder the king! *' shrieked Bona. 

“ Or sentence me,” repliedtlicduke. 

It was no affected hoiTor that the 
queen here displayed. Tbougli at a 
subsequent pf|iod of her life, if history 
speaks true, her imagination had 
grown familiar with deeds of this very 
nature, nml she had become skilful in 
the art of poisoning, she was at this 
time young, and unpractised iu crime, 
.'ind receix'd its first .•jnggestious with 
tlie Iiorror wliich it naturally inspiros. 
Site had .«ioughl fur jileasure only in 
tin* society of (Biuski; it was a cruel 
disappoiiUnient, it was a frightful sur¬ 
prise, to find herself thrust suddenly, 
with imsaiidaled foot, on the thorny 
])ath uf nmbitjt>u. hhe >aid. bnek on 
the couch where ihey had both been 
sitting, and, hiding her face in both 
her hands, remained in that position 
viiile the duke coutinned to unfold hia 
schemes at greater length. 

Ho rejiivseiited to her tlint the pos¬ 
session of tin*, duchy of J.<ithnauia, 
the inhabitants of wbieli were dlsliu- 
gnished b> their bravery ami their 
turbul(*i)ce, w«)uld enable him—.should 
the klug opportunely die—to seize 
upon the vacant throne of Poland 
that be had iiiunerons and powerful 
friends among the nobility;—that ho 
hadalread) drawu together his J.ithu- 
uniaus, under pretence of protecting 
tin* froutier from the incursiun of pre¬ 
datory bands;—that he intended im- 
lue^iiatciy to pla<;c iiiinself at their 
head, and inarc^h towards Cracow. 
Now, if at this moment the throne 
should Buddeiiiy become vacant, w'hat 
power on «artli could prevent him 
from ascending it, and claiming the 
liand of his then veritable (juoen ? 
And tbcQ he expatiated on the happi¬ 
ness they should enjoy, when they 
should live in feariess union, 


€i 


Like gods together, careless of man¬ 
kind.” 


“ What is tills,” exclaimed Bona« 
suddenly starting up—** what is this 
youwodd tempt me to? You dare 
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not eve^T name ihe Iwmd deed you 
would have me cotnmU. Avaunt 1 
you are a devil, Albert GUneki !— 
you would drag me tu perdition.” 
Then, falling in tears upon bis neck, 
gbe implored him not to tempt her 
further. “ Oli, Albert! Albert! ” ehe 
cried, “ I beseech you, plunge me not 
hito this int of guilt. Youco«/ I 
feel you caji. Have mercy! I im¬ 
plore you, 1 charge you on your soul, 
oxinvert me not into this demon. 
Bpurc me this crime ! ” « 

“ Is it 1 alone,” said the dnkc, who 
strove, tlie while by his caresses to 
soothe and jmeify her—“ Is it 1 alone 
w'ho have bnjught down upon us this 
tlisfresslul alternative ? Neitl>er of us, 
while, love decoyed us on step by slop, 
dreamed of the terrible m*cessity to- 
warda which it was hourly oondneting 
us. Hut here we </rc—half-way nji, 
and the precipice below. We must 
rush still npw^ards. There is safety 
only on the summit. Pause, and we 
fall. Oh, did yiiu think that you, a 
(pieen, could play hs securely as some 
burgher’s wife tlic pleasaut comedy of 
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an afoorcras intrigue? No, no; you 
xnuat t^ueen it even in crime. High 
Btsiton and bold deed become each 
other. Wo are committed, Boua. It 
is choice of life or death, llis death 
or oure. For—scarcely dare 1 breathe 
the thought—^the sudden revenge of 
your monarch husband, whose jeal¬ 
ousy at least, age has not tamed, mny 
execute its purpose before his dotage 
has bad time to return.” 

Where do you lead me ? WTiat 
shall I become ? ” cried the bewildered 
<jueen. I have loved thee, Albert, 
but I hate not him.” 

“ I ask thee not to hate ”- 

“They married me to Sigismund 
out of state policy. You I have 
chosen for the paitner of my heart, 
aiMi I will protect yon to the utter¬ 
most. Let things rest there—’tia weU 
enough.” 

“ We will consult further of our 
plans, sweet Boua,” said the duke, and, 
einliiig her with his ann, he led the 
weeping queen into an adjoining room. 

The victory, he felt, W'aa his. 


UaMem Ute Slave. 


CHArTCR III. 


Tlie seene clninges to an apartment 
of H ^e^v ditV«Tent style. AVe enter 
the hou-.f of the chaiHwllMr; but it is 
not tlieeliunwjllor himself wlio is first 
}uesenieil to our view. In an antique 
Ciolhie eliainlMir, in the decoration and 
structure of which the most costly 
material had been studiously united 
willi the sev(*r(‘st simplicity of taste, 
sat Maria, the only daughter and child 
of Count LaskL She sat at her em¬ 
broidery. The embroidery, h<»wiwer, 
had falleu upon her lap; she leaned 
back, resigned to her meditations, in a 
massive arm-chair coviTcd with purple 
velvet, which it is impossible not to 
think must liavc felt something Hko 
pride and ])lcB«are as her slight and 
lovely' form sank into It. It was a 
long r<‘verie. 

In an ungleoftlds loftyroom, atsome 
distance, but not out of the range of 
clear vision, stood, motionless as a st^ 
tue, tho slave Hakem. His arms werd 
folded on hi.s tireast, his eye rested, with¬ 
out, as it seemed, a power to withdraw 
it, on the beauti^l figure of the young 
girl belbrc him. It was one of thoss 


long iiiten.«e looks which show’ that the 
]ierhOn on w hom it is fixed is still inuro 
the objexjt of meditation than of vi¬ 
sion—whero it the soul that looks. 
Hakem gazed like a devotee iit>ou the 
sacred iuiage of ids saint. 

Maria, qnitennconsdoa.softhisgaze, 
pnr.**ued her meditations. Her eye 
caught the hour-glass that stood on a 
small table beside her. “ Sand after 
sand,” smd slie, musing to liersclf 
—“ Sand after sand, thought after 
thought. The same sand ever trickling 
th?re; the same tliought over cours¬ 
ing through my mind. Oh, love! love! 
’i'hey say it enlarges the heart; I thiuk 
it contracts it to a single point.” 

“ Hakem,” she said, after a pause, 
and turning towards the slave, you 
are true to my fathca*, will you be trne 
also to me?” 

“ To her father! ” he murmured to 
himself, “asif - And then, check¬ 
ing Mmself and speaking aloud, be 
auswesed—^ The Cbristiaus are not 
so true to your sweet namesake, tlie 
Holy Virgin, whom tii^ adore, as 1 
will be to yon.” 
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simple promise will suffice," 
said Maria. “You have, Ilakcm— 
let me sa^ it without offence—a style 
of lan^fuage—^Eastern, I suppose— 
hyperbolical—^which either I must 
Iciim to pardon, or you must labour 
to reform. It docs not suit our uoi*- 
thern clime.” 

“ X am mute. Yet, lady, you have 
sometimes chid mcforniyloiigsilencc.” 

“ And is it for your wuch speaking 
that I chide yon now?” said the 
maiden, with a smile. ‘‘ You will 
stand half the day like a statue tlicre; 
and, wliou spoken to, answer with a 
gestun.* only—so that many have 
thouglit you really dumb. Aluch 
speaking Is certainly not thy fault." 

“ I understand. The slave speaks 
as one who felt the indescribable 
charm of lliy presence. It is a ])re- 
hum[itioii worthy of death. t>hall 1 
inllict the punishineut?” 

Is this amendment of thy fault, 
good Ilakcm, or reiietilion of it ?” 

“1 await yonr commands. What 
service can Ilakcm render V ” 

Ilut Maria relapsed again into si¬ 
lence. She seemed to liesitatc in 
making the communication she liad 
designed. Meantime, tlie arrival of 
her father was announced, and the 
slave left the apartment. 

Never man felt more tender love 
for his daughter than did the ju'oud, 
high-minded minibter for this his 
beautiful Maria. Ills demeanour to¬ 
wards her, from chiidiiood upwards, 
had been one of unalterable, uninter¬ 
rupted fondness, lie knew no other 
mood, no other tone, in which lie 
could Jiavc addressed her. Did the 
grave chancellor, tlicn—some one, 
who in his way, also, is very grave, 
may ask—did he, by constant fond- 
ucbs, his child ? No. It is tlic 
fondness vrhich is not constant that 
spoils. It is the half-love of weak 
mid irritable natures, who arc them¬ 
selves children amongst their children, 
who can themselves be petulant, sel¬ 
fish, and capricious—^it is this that 
mars a temper. But calm and unal¬ 
terable love—ob, believe it not that 
such ever spoilt a child! Maria grew 
up under the eye of affection, and the 
cver-open hand of paternal love; and 
she herself seemed to have learned no 
other impulses but those of tfficction 
and generosity. 


Alas for fathers! when the child 
grows into the budding woman, and 
by her soft, ioteliigent companionship 
filla the house with gladness, and the 
heart with inappreciable content, then 
comes the gay, prmittod spoiler— 
comes the lover with bis suit—bis 
honounablc suit—and rubs them of 
their trca8ui*c. The world feels only 
with the lover—with the youth, and 
the fair niuideu that he wins. For 
the bereaved parent, not u thought! 
No one heeds tlte sigh that breaks 
from him, as, amidst fesliviiles and 
mirth, and cougratulatury acclama¬ 
tions, he sees bis daughter, with all 
her ])ri;scd affectiuns, l^rnc ofl' from 
him, in triumph, for over. 

There was, on this occasion, in the 
manner of Laskl towards his child, an 
evident sadness. It was not that tliu 
political horizon was durkeiiiug; he 
had never permitted that to throw ils 
gloom over liis companion.shi]) with 
hia daughter. It was hecauftc lie had 
grounds to beli«*>c that the exents 
which threatened the tranquillily of 
Iceland Ihrcalencd also tlie peace of 
his daughtcj', whose aflVctiotis he had 
divined were no longer exclusively hi.s 
own. 

Site, ob3cr>ing bis emotion, and 
altributing it to v«omc untoward event 
in the i>olitioal world, could not refrain 
from exjiressiiig the wish that lie 
would fpiit the harassing allairs of 
slate, and live whollv in his lioine. 

1 would lung since have done so,” 
he replied, " if personal happiness Ind 
been the .sole aim of my e.\uteuce. 
But 1 have a taskw'ork to accoiiiplisb 
—one, J think, wldcli Clod, by fitting 
me thereto, has pointed out as mine. 
Else it is indeed here, with thee beside 
me, that I find all that can hear the 
name of hai>pine.ss. The rest of life 
is but sternest duty—strife, hostility, 
contempt. But aw'ay witli this gloomy 
talk—what gossip i.s there stirring in 
your idle world, Maria V” 

“ Bray, is there war forward ?” 

“ I hope not. Why do you ask V ” 
“ A maid of mine, who in the city 
gathers news as busily as bees, in the 

open fields, Uicir honey”- 

“ Yonr simile, I fear, wonld scarce 
hold good as to the honey 
“ No, in faith; and there is no 
honey in the news she brings. Sho 
tells me that a camp is forming in the 
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fronticvs l)etwecn Poland and Litlm* 
ania^ and that Augustus GUnski is 
sent there to command the troops. 
Is this trne ?” 

** It is; and she might have added 
that the dnkc himself seci'etly left the 
city last night, to place himself at 
their head.” 

“ Is it a dangerous service?” 

“The service on wliich t^p duke 
has entered, and into which he mis* 
leads his son, is dangcix^ns. You 
tremble, Maria. It was no maiden, 
nor the tattle of the town, tliat broiiglit 
you this. AVhen did you last sec 
or hear from him—from Augustus 
Glinski?” 

“ Believe me,” said Maria, while a 
crimson blush suddenly spread over 
her countenance, “ if I have concealed 
any thing fh>m yon, it was not from 
craft, nor subtlety, nor fear, biTt 
from "- 

“ From a mere delicacy, a simple 
bashfulncss,” said the father, coming 
to her as^'istancc. “ I know it well. 
Had you a mother living, I would bid 
yon cojifide these sentiments of your 
heart to her, and to her only; but, 
having no other parent, make mo your 
confidant. Trust me, you shall not 
find a w'oman's heart more open to 
your griefs, your fears, yonr joys, than 
mine shall be. Make me yonr sole 
confidant—you love this young Au¬ 
gustus?” 

“ When I was at my aunt’s we^met 
each other often—but to you, my fa¬ 
ther, 1 have ever referred him as our 
final arbiter. I need not say that the 
known political rivalry between his 
father and yourself has made him 
backward in addrejssing you.” 

“ All men speak well of Augustus 
Glinski. I blame you not, my child} 

I only tremble for you. The duke, 
his fatlicr, is a restless, bold, ambi¬ 
tions man, who will lead l^m—houour- 
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able as ho is, but too young to jndge, 
or to resist his parent—into treason¬ 
able enterprises. Bothfatherandson—• 
If they will play the rebel, and bring 
down war on Poland—1 stand pre¬ 
pared to meet. The sword of justice 
shall sweep them from the earth. But 
if thy heart, my child, is doomed to 
bleed in this encounter, the wound 
will not be more yours than mine. 
There shall be no secrets between up. 
I wilt protect thee all I can; aud if 1 
cannot prevent thy sorrows, X will at 
least share them.” 

Alowtap was bereheard at the door, 
and a page made his appearance. On 
seeing the minister, the stripling was 
about to retire. Maria, however, 
called him in, and bade him deliver bis 
message. “You come,” she said to the 
youth, who still hesitated to speak— 
“ you come from the younger GUnski: 
speak openly—what is it he has com¬ 
missioned you to say ?” 

“This, my lady,” answered the 
page, “that he has ridden in all haste 
from the camp—that he must quit the 
city again before nightfall, and craves 
an audience if only for one minute.” 

Maria looked towards her father, 
and thus rcfeiTcd the answer to him. 

Count Laski was silent. 

“ Will you not,” said his daughter, 
“ tell this messenger, whether Ills mas¬ 
ter may come here or not? ” 

“My child, be cannot! he is at this 
moment under my arrest. Return, sir 
page,” and he motioned him from the 
room—“ but return to the fortress of 

-; you will find your master there 

a prisoner, under charge of high trea¬ 
son.” 

“ Oh, spare him I spare him!” cried 
Maria, as slio sank back almost sense¬ 
less with terror and alarm. 

“My child I ray child!” exclaimed 
the minister in heart-breaking anguish, 
as he bent over his weeping daughter. 


Ha!tem iJtt Slave. 


CRAPTEa IV. 


After having in some measure 
soothed the terrors of his daughter, 
the chancellor called to him his trusty 
ITakem. He briefly explained to him 
tlmt the Duke of Lithuania was at 
that moment in open rebellion against 
his Majesty, and placed iu his hands 
a warrant for bis execution. “The 


law cannot reach himthroaii|te usual 
servants,” he said; “ it is alfold en¬ 
terprise I propose to you—to decapitate 
a general at the hoad of his troops.” 

If this was a measore which hardly 
another minister than Laski w'onid 
have contemplated, It was one also 
which he would have hardly found. 
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Accompli^. The hnpnsfof this ous 
WM aU bat miiacaloQSvMid waa (mly 
rescued from .madness by the extreme 
skUl and address by which it was sup> 
ported. 1 b bsjtUe, he rushed on dan¬ 
ger as a bold mid delighted swimmer 
plangos'ia the waves, which to him 
mro as innocuous as the breeze that is 
fresheuiog them. Yet, when the ex- 
dtement was passed, he relapsed into 
a state of appaieut apathy. He had 
been taken captive in one of those en> 
gagements, at this timo not unfreciuent, 
between the Poles and the Turks, 
with the latter of whom he had served 
as a soldier of fortune. To say that 
he was taken prisoner, is hai’dly cor¬ 
rect; for he was found lying hiilf dead 
on the field of battle, and was brought 
home by the Poles, by some caprke 
of compassion, with their own sick 
and dying. Neither it constraint 
that hold him beneath the roof of 
La^ki, or in th(> nominal condition of 
a slave, for at all times escafH^ would 
have been easy to him. ]t wascither 
attachment to those who lived beneath 
that i-oof, or an c<iual indidbrence to 
every tiling without orbeyoudit, that 
retained him there. 

To pn^pose to Hakem some bohl 
and perilous enterprise, was to ofter 
him one of the few pleasures to which 
lie was open. >Ie accepted, there¬ 
fore, of the strange eommissiou now 
entrusted to him without hesitation; 
stipulating, only, that he migiit take 
from the stables of tbe king a horse 
which wjis much celebrated for its 
amazing power and deetness. 

Mounted upon this incomparable 
steed, he pursued his way to the camp 
of the l)ako of Lithuania. On his 
journey he had made trial of its spoed, 
and yet had husbanded its strength. 
Arrived M tbe plain where the insuf- 
gent army was encamped, be there 
lay in ambosb for some time, till he 
saw where the duke, passing Ms 
troops in review', rode somewhat in 
advance of what In tlio language of 
modem wmfbre we should call bis 
Hakem set spars to his horse, 
W/A vQfibed upon him with the velo¬ 
city of Hgbtalflg, his drawn cimeter 
Sashing In the sun, and bis loud cry 
of defiance ealltag the duke to his de¬ 
fence. Thor cb^enged, be put Ms 
lance in vest to meet his fu^us as-. 


saUant But the thrust of the lanco 
avoided, and tbe next moment 
tbe head of the duke was seen to roll 
uiiOQ the field. The Arab whech^d 
round, juid, without quitting his steed, 
picked up the severed head, placed it 
on his saddle-bous, and darted oft' 
fleeter than the wiml. A cry of horror 
and a shout of pursuit arose from the 
whole ai’my, who wore spectators of 
this scene. Every horse was in mo¬ 
tion. But wlicre the coutest is ouo 
of speed, of what avail are numbers? 
In the whole camp there was not h 
steed which could compete with that 
on which the solitary fugitive was 
mounted, and was already seen .scour- 
iug the ptuiu at a di.stamu.*. As he 
flod, a paper was observed to ihli 
from his hands, wiiieii tlie >viiut boro 
amongst his iiuiniueralile pm*Ruera ; it 
was the Judicial warrant that had 
been thus strangely executcil. 

Meanwhile, at the iiulace, the royal 
mind of Sigistuuud was not .a litife 
diS(|u!e(ed uud alarmed b3' thU -.nddeii 
rebellion of the [lowerl’ul Duke of 
Lithuania. That alarm would not 
have liceti dimli>i>hed had he bemi 
aware that tlds open rebellion was 
to be aided by aVeiTct doiiu'stic tn a- 
son, which, iti bis own palace, w.isi 
lying in ambush for his lite. I'lic 
queen, wluLt w'atehing her opp«»r- 
tunity to perform her jiiiit in lids 
criminal eiiUTpri.se, allbcied to thn*w 
Ml the blame of this fonnidable re¬ 
bellion oil the unpopulaiity of tho 
mioistt^r I aaki, wliosc uieasm‘<>s, in¬ 
deed, the uuke. proclaimed as the main 
motive of his conduct. 

Matters were in this condition wlwi> 
Couut Laski, attended Ms slave, 
entered the royal apartm^t. 'XlMi'o 
were present, beside the queen, seve¬ 
ral of the nobility—all prepared, by 
the iasmuations and address of the 
queen, to give but a cold greeting to 
the minister. 

“In good timo,” said the queen, 

Count Laski makes his appearance. 
We M’iali to know how yon will extri¬ 
cate his Majesty fixim the peril in which 
your unpopular counsels have Umist 
him. With what forces will you meet 
tbe Duke of Lithuania V Now, when 
there is need of the brave chivalry of 
Poland to defend the king from rebel¬ 
lion, we find the uobllity alienated 
from the crown by your nowise, aud 
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arrogant, an J plebeian policy. But kt 
us hear what is the excellent advice, 
■what is the good intelligence, that you 
now bring usV” 

The Duke ot' Lithuania, madam,” 
said the chancellor, slightly raising his 
voice, hut preserving the same calm 
^gnity as if be bad been presiding In 
a high court of justice—“ the l>uke 
of Lithuania is in open, manifest re* 
beliion; and rebellion is, in the laws 
of ail nations, ponislicd by death.” 

“ Punished! ” said tlie queen scoff- 
ingly: “ are yon speaking of some 
trembling caitilf who holds up his 
naked hand at your liar of justice ? 
Punished ! you must conquer him.” 

“Your Majesty will he incased to 
hear,” continued the chancellor with 
a look full of signiticjincc. “ that 
Albert (rlinski, Duke of Lithuania, 
wlioiso Irousou WOH opca and 
ed. lias been by the loyal warrant sen- 
teiH-ed - 

Count Laskl paused. 


m 

“ Sentenced!” exclaimed Bona, 4 Dd 
repeated hcrHcomfnl laugh, which tbli 
time but ill concealed a certain vagua ' 
terrorthatwasrUingin her mind. “la 
our chancellor mad, or does he sport 
withus? This rebel, whom yon talk of 
sentencing—of condemning, we pre¬ 
sume, to the block—stands at the iiead 
of a greater aiToy than his Majesty 
can at this moment assemble.” . 

“And the^^tttence,” pursued the 
minister, “has been executed I” 

As he pronounced tliGs<* words, the 
slave llakcm advanced, and drawing 
aside hia robe, which had hitherto con¬ 
cealed it, lie held up by the hair the 
severed head of the Duke of Lithuania. 

“J’liere ran a thrill of horror through 
the assembly. But, the next moment, 
a loud hysterical shriek drew the at¬ 
tention of all parties to tiie qnceu : she 
hud iallen inyensiblo at tho feet of tho 
king. 'I'he council waa abruptly dis¬ 
missed. 
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(’nirTEu V. 


'Urns far the cause of the chancellor 
had ]ii’o>}HTe<l. Poland bad lM‘en 
pn.’.'^erved from th<* horrors of a cMl 
war. The king’s liic had also been 
saveil, and a great crime pj’cvented ; 
tho career of n.'>.sasaii)aiiou and of 
jiorsoiiiug, into^vhk'l) tlie qnec'n after- 
w.U'ds entered, was at all events post- 
puiictl. As a public man, tiic mlulsfer 
\«a.s fully triumphant. Bat the min¬ 
ister was a father; at this side ho w’as 
vulnerable; andfortuiic dealt her blow 
with cntel and unexpected severity. 

We have seeti with what stern fide¬ 
lity to hisininkterial duty, and at how 
great a peril to hU daughter’s liappi- 
iiQfis, the chancellor had nrre.sted Au¬ 
gustus Glinski. Therebeillou (inelled, 
the author of it punished and decapi¬ 
tated, there seemed no just motive 
for bolding longer in imprisonment a 
youth who could, not iM^^cuscd of 
having any guilty participation in the 
crime of his father. He accordingly 
proposed bis release. But the anger 
of tliC king agakst tlw late didte, who 
to his political offence hod added that 
of personal iii^*atitude, (for it was 
Sigismund himself who bad bestowed 
on him the powerful duchy of Lithit- 
ania,) was still imappoased, and he 


insisted upon including the »6n in tho 
^uiit and lluni^hmout of his parent. 
The reprisenrations of the minia-ter 
were licrc unavailing; be would listen 
to nothing but the dictates of his own 
vin<lictive ffcliiigs. 

Count Laski dobulcd tho manner of 
his arrest, and exfdained the singular 
interest he felt in the pardon aud 
Iiboi*ation of this youth ; adding, that 
if Augustus Glin.ski died upon the 
scadbid, he feaied the life of his 
daughter. But even this was una¬ 
vailing. The old nftnarch thought be 
was dkplaying a groat acutene&s when 
he detected, as he imagined, in thisplea 
of a daughter’s happiness, a scheme 
of selfish aggrandizement. “Ha! 
ha 1 ” said he, “ so tho wind sits in 
that quarter. A good match—duch¬ 
ess of Lithuania! I would ratfaeryoti 
asked for the dukedom yourself, and 
monied your daughter to another.” 

It was in vain that the minister 
again repeated hk simple and trne 
statement; it was in vain that he 
limited his request to the lik of the 
younger Glinski, consenting to the 
forfeiture of bia title and estates f 
Sigismund was resolved this time not. 
to be overrated by his subtle miniS" 
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ter. The langnage of eotreatj waa 
sew to Laski; ho had tried and 
had failed. It was new to Lo^ to 
endure tanielj the misconstruction of 
his motives, or the least impeachment 
of his veracity. He hod no other 
resonreo, no other response, left than 
the rcsipiation of his ministerial 
office. Hut the obstinacy and anger 
of the lung were prodf against this 
lUso. The danger which tlircatcned 
his reign had been dispelled. He 
could afford to be self-willed. lie 
would not be controlled. In short, 
Count Laski left the royal presence— 
a discarded minister. 

In a monarchy nncontrolied and 
nnaided by representative assemblies, 
the power which is secured perhaps 
to one of the weakest of men or 
women, perhaps to a child, has often 
struck the observer of human affairs 
as a Strange anomaly. Hut the in¬ 
secure and precarious foundation of 
the power of the great minister in 
such a monarchy, is scarcely less 
curious to contemplate. The saga¬ 
cious counsellor, the long-experienced 
governor, who has for years wielded 
the pov^rs of the state, may be re¬ 
duced to obscurity and impotence 
by a word—a word of puerile passion, 
^udlcd perhaps by a silly intrigue. 
A great nilcr is displaced at the 
caprice of a dutaid. When Count 
Laski entered the presence of the 
king, he was in reality the governor 
of Poland; Europe acknowledged 
him amongst the controllers and di¬ 
rectors of human affairs; bis country 
expected many signal improvements 
at his hands; the individual Iinppi- 
cess of thousands upended upon him; 
but this power, wliiclt had devised 
great schemes, and which was the 
rock of support to ao many, could 
itself be shaken and overthrown in a 
moment, by the splenetic humour of 
an angry old man. 

Who shall describe the grief and 
despair of Maria when she heard of 
the cruel resolution which the king 
had taken, of the dreadful fate which 
threatened Augustus GUnski? As 
she sat this time in her Gothic cham* 
ber, and in her accustomed chair, 
what a mortal paleness had settled 
upon her countenance! Her eye 
glared ont, and was fixed on the 
vacant wall, as If a.spliit had arisen 


.before her, and aircstod her regard. 
There was a spirit there. It was the 
form of the young Augustus,-whom 
she saw withering and wasting in his 
dungeon; a dungeon which would 
deliver him up onl^ to the scaffold. 
After the events which had occurred 
.all idea of a union with Augnstus, 
presuming that his lifo should be 
spared, had been resigned. How 
could he, On whom the maxims of 
that age especially imposed tiic duty 
of revenging his parent, ally himscFf 
to herV How could ho choose for 
his second fatiicr the very man who 
had deprived him of his first and 
natural parent^ ,^f she could but 
hear that he had broken loose from 
imprisonment, that he was but safe— 
this was all that she felt entitied to 
wdsh- nr to pray for. It need hardly 
bo added that it was additional bitter¬ 
ness to refiect, that but for bis un¬ 
happy attachment to herself, his 
arrest and captivity would never liavo 
taken place. 

Again, in the same angle of the 
apartment, the Arab slave miglit 
have been seen standing, silent and 
motionless as before, regarding with 
deep interest and commiseration tlie 
beautiful daughter of Laski. The 
secret which slie was about, on one 
occasion, to betray to Hakcra, had 
now betrayed itself to his own obser¬ 
vation. She loved—she loved the 
son of him whom he had assassinated, 
or cxocutod. There was a profound 
sadness ou the features of the slave. 

The silence of the room was sud¬ 
denly broken by Maria, who, -turning 
to the slave, exclaimed in a tone of 
anguish—Hakem, you must save 
him I you must save him ! ” This 
was said in mere desperation, cer¬ 
tainly not with any distinct hope 
that it was in the power of Hakem to 
obey. When, therefore, she beard his 
voice reply, in a calm but saddened 
tone, 1 will! " shp was idmost as 
much surprised as if she had not ad- 
(h^ssed herself to him. She rose to 
be assured that it was he who spoke; 
to bid him repeat his consolatory 
promise; to question him on bis 
means of fnlfilling it: bnt Hakem was 
no longer there; he had suddenly 
quitted the apartment. It seemed as 
if some voice in the air had sported 
with her grief. 
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Bt’t itvas no voice that mocked 
lit her grief. Hakeni proceeded tliat 
very day to the palace, and sought 
an interview with the queen. The 
guard or sentinel to whom ad- 
<lrcssod himself, laughed at nis re¬ 
quest. “ Give her Majesty this 
paper,” said the slave, “ and refuse 
to deliver it at your peril.” 

The juiper was forwarded to tiic 
queen—Iliikem was immediately 
iishcred into her presence. 

“ You iiromise here,” she saiil, 
pointing to tin; missive she had re- 
reived, “ to revenge the death of the 
J>iike of Lithuania. I presume some 
privote motive of revenge against tiio 
minister .and your master, prompts 
your conduct, and you seek from me 
an additional recompense for an act 
which you liave. already resolved on, 
hut which you tldnk ivill he grateful 
to me. J.s it not so ? 

“ Your Majesty is penetrating.” 

“ And tills recompense, what 
is it V ” 

“ Tlint which will cost yon no¬ 
thing, thcnigh yon alone can accom- 
It—the release and pardon of 
v\ugnstus Gliiiski. Obtain this fnun 
4lie king—which to you will be easy 
—and with my own hand 1 will assas¬ 
sinate the assassin (ft»r such you w ill 
doubtless deem him) of the J)uke of 
Jdthnaniu.” 

“ I ydW not ask W'hat arc 3 *our 
motives in all this, nor how you liavc 
divined my wishes, but revenge the 
dc.ith of the l>ukc of Lithuania, aud 
far more than the liberation of the 
young Augustus shall bo your re¬ 
ward.” 

“ I ask, and will accept no other. 
But Ids rescue must Jimt bo obtain¬ 
ed.” 

The queen had no objection to 
urge against this condition; although 
alio had hitherto, for rcason.s which 
inaj* 1)0 easily surmised, avoided any 
appearance of interest in the fate of 
Augustus. Slic ac(]nicsced, therefore. 
In llukcm's demand; surprised indeed 
that she should have obtained tlio 
gratificatiou of her revenge at so slight 
a cost. 

What the influence and the reason¬ 
ings of the minister could not effect, 
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was very speedily brought about by 
the blandishments of the queen. Au¬ 
gustus Glinski was pardoned, and re¬ 
stored to a portion of hU father’s 
wealth and dignities. 

The warrant for the release of the 
prisniicr was conveyed to the hand 
of Hakcm, together with a message 
that he was now expected to perform 
his part of the engagement. 

llakcm, bearing this warrant, and 
accompanied by one of the officers of 
jiifrticc, proceeded to the prison of 
Augustas, and liaviiig liberated him, 
carried iiim forthwith to the house of 
the chancellor; the yonng man, who 
as yet hardly apprehemled that ho 
was master of his own movements, 
permitting himself without remon¬ 
strance to be led by his new con¬ 
ductor. 

!I1ic chancellor and his daughter 
sat together in the same apartment 
to wliich wc have already twice in¬ 
troduced the reader. Had his daugh¬ 
ter been happy, what a release for 
l.a'^ki had boon hia eiifrancbisement 
from public office! “ Banishment from 
court! ” ho exclaimed to one who would 
have condoled with him—“ make 
way there for a liberated prisoner!*’ 
But the grief of his daughter, who 
strove in vain to check her flowing 
tears, entirely prc-occupied liis mind. 
These tears ho never chid; her sad¬ 
ness he never rebuked ; he shared it, 
and by renewed kindness strove to 
alleviate it. Tliey sat in silence to¬ 
gether, when llakem, entering, made 
his obeisance, and presented Augustus 
to the astonlslted Maria. 

“ I have saved him!” was all Ur 

said. 

The joy of Maria was extreme. 
It was soon, however, followed hy .a 
painful embarrassment. Amongst all 
parties there was a sad conflict of 
feeling. Augustus would have given 
W'orlds to have thrown himself at the 
feet of Maria; but if the memory of 
what bad occurred hod not been snf- 
’'ficient, there stood her father in per¬ 
son before him—the author of his owu 
father's death. 

Hakera broke the silence. “ Bean- 
tiftil being!” ho said, kneeling on one 
knee before Maria, “ whom 1 have iff 

2 V 
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secret worshipped^ whom, alone to 
worship I have lingerod here ia, the 
goisc and ofiico of a slave—you bade 
me save Atm—and I have! Is there 
sny thing farther for thy happiness 
which the Arab can accomplish 

No, Hakem, and I feel already 
overbuidened >vith gratitude for this 
service yon have rendered ma—how 
rendered X cannot as yet divine. Thqro 
is no other service now I think that 
any one can render me.'' As she 
spoke, her eye bad already tnnicd to 
the spot where Angnstus, hesitating 
to approach or to retreat, was still 
standing. 

*‘No other scn'ice! But, by the 
living God, there is!” cried llakeni, 
starting to bis feet. Xlis countenance 
fliished >ritb sudden excitement: his 
eye kindled with t«omc gonerons bcnti- 
ment. “ Hear me, gentle sir,” ho 
said, addressing himself to Augustus. 
** Katnre calls ^or^eugcauce—is it not 
soV Christian and Mahometan, we all 
resemble in this. Blood crits for 
Mood. But tlie hand that slew vnur 

4 

father—it wa« mine. 1 am the first 
nud direct object of your resentment. 

now one victim sufiice. L' the 
Arab too ignoble a victim? X'hat 


Arab is the preserver of your life, at 
what cost you may one day Icam. 
Let this enhance the value of the sa- 
criHcc. Over my blood let peace bo 
made between you.” Turning once 
morc^iMMowdug with deep emotion 
before Maria, he tltcn, w'lth a move¬ 
ment quick ns thought, plnngcd a 
poniard in his bosom, and fell to the 
‘ground. “Go, tell the queen,” he 
«aid to the oificcr of jnstiocr, w'ho had 
stood a mute spectator of tliis scene— 
“ toll her what you have witnessed; 
and add, that luy promise has been 
fullillod. And you, Augustus (Binski 
—will not thin suffice? The assassin of 
the dnke lies hero before you. Oh, 
take Imr by the hand !” Then, look¬ 
ing hid last towards Maria,'he mur¬ 
mured—“And I, too—loved!” and 
closed hi.s eyes in (loath. 

'liic prayer of Hakom was granted. 
It was impossible to demand another 
sacrifice—itnpow-ibli' not to accept 
this as full utonemeiif to tin* sidrit ot 
revenge. Over the body of Il.nkem, 
whom all lamonlcil and admired, 
peace was made. 

The generous object of the slave 
was fully accomplished. Ilis death 
procured the long happiness of Maria. 


TIIK ia\' OJ' .^T.tUKATnnU, 

fTitr. following lino.s are fomulcd on the account given bySaxo-Orammaticiis 
(Lib. VXIl.) of the guilt, penitence, aud death of Snirkather, a fabulous Scaii- 
diiiaviait hero, famous throughout the North for his bodily strength and war¬ 
like achievements, as veil as for his poetical genins, of whicli tracses arc still 
to be found in the metrical traditions and phraseology of hie country. Accord¬ 
ing to the old legend, the existence of Starkatlicr was prolonged for three life¬ 
times, in each of which he was doomed to commit some act of infamy; but 
this fiction has not here been followed out. OehlenschliigcrV drama, bearing 
the name of this hero, has many beauties; but deviates widely from Saxo*s 
story of his death.] 

It was an aged man went forth with slow and tottering tread, 

Tlie frosts of many a Northland Yule lay thick upon his head; 

A staff was in Ids outstretched hand, to lead him on his way, 

And vainly rolled his faded eyes to find the light of day. 

Tet in that ancient form was seen the pride of other years, 

. In mined majesty and might the JlEno there appears. 

The awfnl brow, the ample breast, a shelter fVom the foe, 

And there the massive weight of arm^that dealt the deadly blow. 

He stopped a passing stranger's steps, and thus his purpose told,-~ 

See here the twin swords by my side, and see this purse Of gold; 
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Thy weapon choose to cope with One who should no longer live, 

And by an easy slaughter cam the guerdon I would give. 

“ A hundred winters o*cr my soul Imvo shed their gallicring gloom, 

And still 1 seek, but seek in vain, an honourable tomb; 

With friendly eumity consent to quench this lingering breath, 

And give, to crown a warrior's Ulb, one boon—a wai'rior's death. 

“ Of matchless might and fearless soul, with powers of song sublime, 

1 spread afar my name and fame in every Gothic cUmc; 

Those godlike gifts were treasnred long from blot and blemish dear. 

But one dark net of fraudful guilt bedimmed my bright career. 

“ Wlicn Olo snt, the jwople’s choice, in Scaland’s kingly scat, 

And frnmplcd liegemen and the laws beneath his tyrant feet, 

His nobles placed this glittering hoard within my yielding hand, 

Aud bade me rid them of a rnlc that wide enslaved the land. 

“ I watched my royal victim well, 1 tracked his every path, 

And found him witli n faithless guard within the secret bath ; 

Yet ratlu*r had I faced un host fast nishing to the fight, 

Than the eye oi that unarmed man, there gleaming bold and bright. 

“The fear of my defenceless foe awhile unnerved my arm, 

But thoughts ol'irlor)’’ or of gain dispelled the better charm; 

'rite u ater reddened «ith his blood, J left the lil(‘less corse, 

To meet myseira living death,—a lifetime of remorse. 

“ In even' feud, in every fray, on every field of strife, 

1 sim-e have fondly sougld ndeasc fr(»m sneli a loathed life ; 

The fonnnost, who suborned my crime, have perished at my feet, 
lint none had heart or hand to strike the blow' I longed to meet. 

“ Even O'. I am, I «eek tlie fight, and offer as the prize 
The uiita<led l»nit tliat brihed my sonl, nor thou the boon despise; 

Else, like some worn-out beast of prey, Starkather soon must lie, 

K<jr. gain the bliss that Odiu gives to men who nobly die.” 

“ J know thee now.” the stranger said, “ I hear thy hated name, 

J take thy gold, I take thy life, a forfeit to my claim; 
hly falhrV fell heiieath thy hand, his image haunts me still— 

But the hour of lua revenge is come, and lie shall drink bis fill.” 

He seized a sword; its sweeping edge soon laid the Hero low, 

But not before his sinking arm was felt upon his foe: 

“ Thanks, youthful friend! ” the Hero said; “ now Odin’s hall is won, } 
Its rays already greet my soul, its raptures aro begun.” 
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Thk true position of the creative 
musical power in the scale of human 
genius is difficult to determine; and 
will be differently estimated by diffe¬ 
rent minds. That it is a heavenly 
gift of a high orders admits of no 
doubt; that it exercises over men’s 
minds a might)^ and, under due safe¬ 
guards, abencficent infinenco,is equally 
indisputable; and limt its existence 
implies, and is closely connected with, 
the possession of other superior facul¬ 
ties, moral and intellectual, must also, 
we think, be clear upon reflection, 
though this last propos'^ition is not so 
likely to be readily conceded. Yet 
the place which the great roMPOSKiiis 
generally allowed to ocxnipy. in rela¬ 
tion to the rAiNTKK or the pokt, does 
not correspond either to the (pialities 
or to the efteets displayed in his art. 
Many would think it a disparagement 
to connect the names of Milton or 
Virgil, Kaph.icl or Michael Angelo, 
with those of the greatest musical 
masters; and it may seem not ea«5y to 
say wlicthor this feeling is the result 
of injustice or accident, on the one 
hand ; or, on tlie other, is foumied on 
some, deep and solid truth in the laws 
and elements of our nature. 

The mighty magic that lies in the 
highest manifestations of musical com¬ 
position. must command the wonder 
and reverence of all who understand, 
or even obser^'c, its operation. Tlic 
power of giving birth to innumerable 
forms of exquisite melody, delighting 
the oar and stirring every emotion of 
the soul, agitating u.s with fear or 
horror, animating us with ardour and 
enthusiasm, filling us with joy, melt¬ 
ing us with grief, now lulling us to 
repose amidst tlio luxurious calm of 
earthly contentment, now borrowiDg 
wings more ethereal tlian the lark’s, 
and wafting u.s to the gate of bcavco, 
where its notes seem to blend undis- 
tinguishably with the songs of supe¬ 
rior beings—this is a faculty that 
bears no unequivocal mark of a divine 
descent, and that nothing but preju¬ 
dice or pride can deem of trivial or 
inferior rank. But when to this Is 
added a mastery over the mysterious 


combinations of harmony, a spirit 
that can make subservient to its one 
object immense masses of dissimilar, 
and sometimes discordant, sounds; 
and, like the leader of a battle, can 
ride on tlic whirlwind and direct the 
storm, till it siilxiiic the whole soul, 
taking captive all our feelings, corpo¬ 
real and mental, and moulding them to 
its will—a power of thhi nature seems 
to equal in dignity the highest facul¬ 
ties of genius in any of its forms, as 
it undoubtedly surpasses all the others 
in the overwhelming and instantane¬ 
ous efficacy of its ugoney while thus 
working its wonders. Tamo the 
triumph of the artist in the exhibi¬ 
tion-room, dim and distant the echo 
which the poet receives of the public 
praise, compan*d ullh the unequi¬ 
vocal and irrepressible bursts of sidini- 
ratiouw'hich entrance the great cempo- 
scrin the crowded theatre, or even with 
that silent incen«ic whu li is breathed 
in the stifled emotions of his audience 
in some more sacred place. 'Hie m ar- 
ost approach to any such eiuhn>ias- 
fic tribute, is that wldch sometime^ 
awaits the successful tragic poet at 
the rcproseutatioii of Ids dramas; but, 
be8i<les the lion’s sli.are of a}ipl.ansi- 
winch the. .actor is apt to apjiropriate. 
what dramatic uriter, in our own ex¬ 
perience or history, Ims been greeted 
with such homage as that ]>:iid to 
Handel, when tlte king and p{ 50 ple of 
Knglniid stood up in trembling awe 
to hear his llulklnjah chorus y -that 
which hailed Mozart from the enrap¬ 
tured theatres of Pragut; \shcn listen¬ 
ing to his greatest oju-ras?—that which 
fann(‘(l into new' fire the dying embers 
of Haydn’s sf)u*it, when the Creathu 
was performed at Vienna, to delight 
his declining days, before .an audience 
of 3500 of the Austrian nobility and 
gentry? 

I’hc ancient poets felt the force of 
those emotions which musical sound 
produces, and shadowed out under it.-* 
name the great principles of human 
harmony and social order. .Societies 
were founded, cities built, and coun¬ 
tries cidtiv.afed by Orpheus and Ain- 
phion, and men of analogous fame, 


• The Life Of Mozartj including hie Corretpondenee. By Edward ITolmbs 
Author of ** A Ramble among the Musicians of Gormunv.” London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1845 
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who wielded at will this mythic power, 
and made all the susceptibilities of na¬ 
ture “ sequacious of the lyre.” 

In one respect the fame of the com¬ 
poser is less diifusiblc tiiau that of the 
)>oet. lie requires various racchauical 
moans and apjdiauces for his full suc¬ 
cess. Iliswurks must be performed 
ill order lo be fett. lie cannot be read, 
like llic poet, in the closet, or in the 
cottage, or on the street- stall, where the 
threadbare student steals from du}' 
to day, as he lingers at the spot, new 
diaiiglitsofdeliciousrefre>liineiit. l ew 
can sit down and peruse a musical 
cou)]K)sition even for its melody; and 
vor> few, imh'cd, can gutJicr from the 
silent notes tin* full etlecl ufits splen¬ 
did cumbiuatiuus. Yet even here liic 
great master has analogous eompen- 
satioiis. 'I’he idle amateur, the board- 
iiig-seliool girl, the street minstrel, 
and the barnd-organ, relleet his more 
palpable beaulies; and, Btibjectiiig 
them to the s«>\ere test of incessant 
rciteratiou, make us w<juder tiiat 
“ cu>tom cannot stale*’ the infinite, 
variety that is shut up even in hU 
sinqilest creations. 

Hut tin* creative nnweian has an 
immeasurable advantage over both tlie 
jiainter siiul the ]kk-i in the absence of 
all icical limitation to his popularity. 

imiecd, iJic jminter is llio lea.-t 
favoured b^ the nature of his art. The 
iinim’diate presence of the j>ro)dict 
could only be felt at Mecca ; the i>cr- 
JV-clion of painting can only be seen 
at Koine. The poet has a wider range, 
ami can be ]inzcd and appreciated 
wlK're\(‘r the language is known in 
which he writes, l^ut the musician 
is still more highly iwivilegcd. He 
siKjaks wlLli a tongue iutelUgibic alike 
to every imtion and class; he ex- 
presse.s himsidf in a universal cha¬ 
racter, whicli liishup Wilkius would 
iiavc died to possess; ho needs no 
translation; he can sufibr nothing by 
change of place; his works are equally 
and at once, capable of being enjoyed 
at Loudon and Naples, Paris and 
rraguc, Vienna and St Petersburg. 
If the enjoyment received from his 
powers is not every where equally 
great, it is not from the want of a me¬ 
dium to make them understood, but 
from a difference in the minds to which 
they jvre presented. 

The creative art of the musician is 


not one of mere talent, or of a certain 
sensual refinement and dexterity. It 
involves deej) syKtcmutic study, close¬ 
ly akin to tliat ol tlie severer sciences. 
It has a sequence and logic of iis owm, 
and cxccUeuce in it i.s unattainable 
withoutgood senscanil&trougintellect. 

It involves groat moral and pathetic 
sensibility, and a ready sunp.uhy 
witii all the joys and sorrow.s of man¬ 
kind. And finally, the highest branch 
of it is bej oud the reach of any but 
those who are lifted up by strong feel- 
jjigs of reverence and devotion. Han¬ 
del was a man of sincere piety, wlio 
avowed it to be the object of his com¬ 
positions not ineiely to please men, 
but to make them better.*’ 

" Tlie clmracter uf Ifandel," sajs Mr 
Hogarth, hi his cx-ellont i/w- 

Uo'if, “ iu all ilii groat f<‘atui-es, was ex¬ 
alted and aniiabio. Tiirouglmut his life 
he had a deep sense of religion. He 
used to express the great delight h<‘ felt 
iu .setting to miusic the most Riiblirne 
passages of Holy ^Vrit; and the habi¬ 
tual study of the Scriptures had con¬ 
stant influence on hi.s senthnents and 
conduct. For tlie last two or three 
vears of his life, lie regularly attended 
divine service in his parish church uf ^t 
George's, Hanover Square, where his 
luuks and gcaturesindicated the fervour 
of lit.s devotion. In hU life he was pure 
and blameless. '—(\’ol. i. 2U0.) 

** Uawln,** in like manner, (we quote 
from the same hiugrapbir,) ** was a 
stranger to every e\ il and malignant 
passion; and, indeed, was not niueh un¬ 
der the influence of passiun uf un^ sort. 
Put his disposition was cheerful and 
gentle, and his heart was brimful uf 
kindly affoetions. He was friendly and 
boncvoleut, open and candid in the cx« 
pression of his scutimciits, alv^'ays ready 
tu acknowledge and aid the claims of 
talent in hi.s owu art, and, in all bis 
actions, distinguiahed by the mo.>t spot¬ 
less integrity. Such is the account of 
him given by all those who knew him 
best; and they add, as the most re¬ 
markable feature of his character, that 
strong and deeply-rooted sense of reli¬ 
gion, which is the only solid foundation 
of moral excellence. Haydn’s piety 
was not a mere feeling, capable, as is 
often the case with worldly men, of 
being excited for the moment by cir¬ 
cumstances, and dying away when the 
external influence is removed j it was 
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ao active principle} which guded the It is not wonderful that tho poet 
whole tenor of his T^e and conduct. His should prize above all others bis own 
sacred uiosic was exalted by the exis- fonu of art. Poetr}% as the mouth- 
tence, in his mind, of those devout sen- piece of practical wisdom, as the 
timents which it is the object of sacred clearest iuter})reter of ail instruction, 
music to express. ‘ When I was en- nmgt ever hold an undisputed pre¬ 
gaged in composing The Creaiimi,* he eminence. Painting, too, as nearest 
used to say, * I felt myself ho penetrated to i>octry in the objects it pro- 

with religious feeling, (hat before I sat effects it produces, may 

down to write, I caimesffy prayed to aliOWtHl at least to cemtest the 
God tlmt he would e^ble me to prauo j 5 „t that 

him worthily. —(\ oL i. dOd.) music in the person of licrmostinspir- 

Similar feelings of strong piety, as od sons, should lia\ e been sternly ex- 
well as of generous beno'olcuoe, ani- dnded from a participation in the hon- 
mated and iusphvd the great and ours awarded to her sister arts, seems 
amiable man whose character is more an injustice which can be defended on 
iuimediatidy the subject of this article, no pleadable grounds. The cxplana- 
It would be diSicult, indeed, to think tion of it seems to be, that most of 
of an oratorio or requiem written by our great poets—and this lias ccr- 
a scoffer or a sceptic. taiiily lieeu the case in England—have 

With such exalted requisites, so in- had no love or knowledge, and no 
tense a power, and so extensive a tr«oapprec.iation,(>fUighniu8icalconi- 
range of iurtueuce, it is strange that iiosifion. Milton alone seems to have 
the composer should not have taken h^en an exception ; and, w<‘ cannot 
tho rank and relative dignity to which doubt, that if lie had lived in the same 
he seems entitled in the province of :ig(» w'ith Handel, he would have given 
the arts. But honour and fame arc uttei'ance to his ailmiraiiou in .^trains 
diittfly dispensed by poets and literary worthy of them both. The rest of 
men ; and it is impossible not to iecl our vafcn on whom immortality 
that, generally speaking, the mn>iciaii Ls pro\crhially Niid to depend, .seem, 
is treated by men of letters tis an alien generally speakiug, to have been ig- 
froiu their own lineage. Music may noranec itself in this department, 
be praised in vagui- ami evasiN e terms; Several of iJiera, indeed, have w vittcu 
but the individual composer is not odes for .St Cecilia's day, hut tbi-^ does 
deemeil deserving of meiilioii. AH not jirove iliat tliey had u tasic for 
tiie groat masters of the jieiicil have more than rliyilim. J\ipe had tho 
been cordially roininended in immor- lacltocall llaiidcl a giant,andspcjiks 
tal ver.sc ; but of the great coiiipo3<*rs’ cleverly of his ‘Mmndred iiaadd” iis 
names scarce a notice is to be found, .sure to be fatal to tlie reign of Jiulness. 

* Strong in new' arms, lo ! giant Ihindol .stands. 

Like bold Briareus. with his hundred hands. 

To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul be eouies. 

And Jove's own thunders follow Mars's drums. 

Arrest him, goddess ! or miu sleep no more." 

But no reference is made.lo tlic «x- botv down to what others worship, 
tpiisite beanty of bis composItiouK. even where lie does not liim.self fee! 
The loudness is all that seems to bo llie iulliienee of a warm devotion, 
praised, and wc suspect, that in pri- Collins and Muorc, ami perhaps a few 
vate Pope was indined to laugh with otliei's whom wc have overlooked, 
Hwift in hU disparaging comparison ought to be exchuletl from this coa- 
beWreenTweedledum and Twcedledee. demnatioii; but they have not been 
Wordsworth has written on the led to sjmak of individual musicians, 

“ Power of Sound; ” but the small or have not hud courage lo leave tho 
part of it that touches on the musical beaten track. 

art, docs not impress us with the idea Thus neglected by' those w'ho would 
of his knowing or caring much about have been its most faithful depositaries 
it, though in this, as in otlicr things, andinosteffoctivechampions,thefamo 
he has the sense and plulosojiby to of llic musical composer has been lolt 
sacrifice a cock to Esculapius, and to to the gnardianslrip of tho few sound 
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and enlightenedjudgeswbotboroiighly 

comprohend him, to the humble but 
honest admiration of professional per¬ 
formers, to the practice and imitation 
of e^eminatn amateurs, to the cant 
of criticism of the woitUies on the free 
list, and to the instinctive applause of 
the popular voice. Kveii with these 
humbler hands to build up his monu¬ 
ment, the great master of music has a 
perpetual possession within the hearts 
of men, that the poet mid the painter 
may well envy. Every chord in the Im- 
mau frame tliat answers to his strains, 
every tear that rises at the bidding of 
liis cadences, every sob that straggles 
for an outlet at )us touches of despair¬ 
ing tcudeniess, or at the thunders of 
liis massive hannony, is a tribute to 
Ills power and his memory, enough io 
console his spirit if it can still be con¬ 
scious of them, or to have rewni*dcd 
Ids living labours in tlieir progress by 
a briglit antleipatiou of their effects. 
If nobles, and even nations, do not 
•contend for the piisvsessiou of Ids works, 
or offer a rnnsoni for tlieir pnrcliase, 
such as is daily given for the master- 
pioi’ea of the ])ainter\s power; it is 
till* priile of his genius tliat hi.s com- 
jiositions cannot be .'i])ju*^)))riate<l or 
possessed. An oratorio i)f Handel, or 
an opera of .Mozart, cannot become 
property Hke a j»ir.ture <'f lfnpha<‘l or 
Ituido. They belong to inankiiid at 
large, o])en to ail, and enjoyable liy 
:dl wiio liave the I’acnlty to perceive, 
and deliglit in., their beauties; and in 
vvQvy theatre ami public place, in 
e\erv church and in rtorv chanibor 
throiigliont Cliristeiuloin, a portion of 
their divine and various influence, 
snited to tlie scene ami occasion, is 
always witliiii reach, to make incu 
gentler and better, hn]>pieraml holier, 
than they would oihcrw is.(‘ be w it bout 
such mauifestatious of their Maker’s 
w'oudi'ous gifts. 

Kowhere can the views wo. have 
above suggested be better illustrated, 
than in the fate aud character of the 
singular man w ho, if not the first, w as 
yet only second to one other, amoug 
those on whom music has shed her 
fullest inspiration. 

It is not our intention to follow 
minutely the events of Mozart’s life. 
They are generally well known; and 
to those who wish to have a clear, 
complete, and judicious view of thorn, 


wc can safely recommend the book 
noticed at the outset of this mlicle. 

Mozart was born at Salzburg ut 
1756, and died at Vienna in 1791, in 
liis thirty-sixth year. But into that 
short space were compressed as many 
proofs and compositions of genius, a.s 
much joy and sorrow, oh much tri¬ 
umph and humiliation, a.<( would have 
crowded a much longer lifetime. His 
early indications of genius are well 
known, and were indeed wonderful, 
even os compared with those of other 
great composers—for Handel, Haydn, 
and Beethoven, all gave proofs of their 
mu&Jcal jKiwers iu boyhood—though 
nonet of them as children showed that 
full maturity of mind which distin¬ 
guished Mozart, and which only a few 
of those who witnessed it could fully 
appreciate. Mozart’s organization 
^vas obviously of the finest aud ten- 
derost te.\tiirc; but he had also many 
advantages in his nurture, and, among 
others, the Inestimable blessing of a 
happy home, wiicre liarniony reigned 
ill tlic hearts, ns well as u]>on the lips 
and fingers of the inmates. His father 
w as a man of sense and education, as 
Will as of musical talent, and iu all 
respects did his duty to liis >on 
throughout lil'c, amidst many ditiicui- 
tif'. and disappointments, rcsnltiiig 
partly from his own ilopcndent &ltua- 
tioii al Salzbmg, au<I partlj' fruin an 
o>or-c.stiuiatc of the worldly pros- 
jK'rity w hich Jiis son's genius should 
have commanded. His mother seoma 
al.<o lu liuvebecn an cxcelleut jicrsoii; 
and from tii(! remarkable letters wiiich 
Mozart wrote from I’aris to prepuro 
his father for lior death, after the 
event had happened, she appears to 
have been the object of the tender- 
est aifectiou to her family. Mozart 
uniformly discharged tow ards his pa¬ 
rents ;\11 the oflkes of pious devotion; 
and he w as always atlVctiouately at¬ 
tached to his sister, who w’as a few 
years older than himself, and whose 
early and distinguished skill as a ikt- 
fonner must have been useful in 
ns.sistiiig her brother’s tastes, in 
the Novello family saw this lady at 
Salzburg, a widow and iu narrow cir¬ 
cumstances. 

We found Madame Sonnenberg, 
lodged in a small but clean room, bed¬ 
ridden and quite blind. Hers is a com- 
idcte decay of nature j sufTcriiig no pmo. 
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she lies like one aMaiting the stroke of 
Jeath, and will probably expire in her 
sleep. . . . Her voice was scarcely 
uborc a whisper, so that 1 was forced 
to lean my face close to hers to catch 
the sound. In the sitting-room still re> 
mained the old clanchord, on which the 
brother and sister had frequently play¬ 
ed duets together ; and on its desk were 
some pieces of his eomposiUon, whicli 
were the last things his sister had play¬ 
ed over previous to her illness.” 

With becoming deUeney, tl«o fi uils 
of an KnglisSb siibsciiptioii were pre¬ 
sented to her on her name-day, aj* a ro- 
menjbrance from sumo friends of her 
brother. 

The bane of Mozart’s fortunes was 
tlie imtronagc on wliicli he was de- 
]>endca(. His father had got into the 
traimnels of the A^chbi^hop of Sal/.- 
bnrg—a sordid, arrogaiK, and igno¬ 
rant man, who btw ^lozart's value in 
the e^e5 of others, though he cmild 
not himself cslimato it, and would 
neither pay him nor part willi him. 
When iu his twentieth year, and al¬ 
ready a great composer and an eiii- 
deiit performer, Mozart was in llie 
recei]Jt, fr<»m this prinecly prelate, for 
the liberal u>e of lii.'i musical talents, 
of a salary c(|ual in amount to about 
All, Is. English, per :iuuum. 

Among a multitude of cc»mpo*‘Iti(*ns 
that he wrote for the arclibislmp s con¬ 
certs, in 1 775, arc five concertos for the 
violin, which he probably performed 
himself. His gentle disposition made him 
easily comply with any pi‘opo.-,a] to aug¬ 
ment pleasure, howevor out of his usual 
course. During tJm following year, 
177G, he seems to have made his last 
great eifort to awaken the archbishop 
to some sense uf his desert, and a due 
generosity of acknowledgment, by pro¬ 
ducing masses, litanies, sercuados, di\er- 
timeutos for instruments, clavier con¬ 
certos, Lv., too numerous for detail. 
But in vain; and what aggravated the 
injury of this monstrous appropriation 
of labour was, that the father, whose 
household economy was now somew’hat 
pinched, on applying for penoission to 
remedy these circumstances by a tour, 
was refused. From that hour Wolf¬ 
gang threw by his pen in disgust—at 
least as far as it concerned voluntary 
labour.” 

It was now resolved that Mozart 
should leave Sal 2 burg with hU mother, 


and try his fortune in the world. Ho 
was every whore admired; but tho 
wonder of bis childhood had pa^sed 
awuy, and empty praise was all that. 
Jio could, for tlic most part, cjuij. 
After lingering, in tl. i sickness of hoiK*. 
deferred, at several of the Clcrniart 
1 ‘uurt.s hisde-stinutionwas at last iixed 
J'or J’uris. His cliunco of 8uecc.'=s as a 
courtierwasprobably dimiubhed by the 
blunt tbougli kiiuiiy franknc.'<s of his 
opinions, and by liLs inability to sloop to 
uiivvorthyincuiisuf jisiiig. lie bad also 
many rivals to encounlcr, juiillctilarly 
those of the more, .slender seluml of 
Italian iiieludy ; and few of llm pub¬ 
lic hud kuowlcilge or imlcpciKlcnce 
enough tci forsake the inferior faNour- 
ites that were in v(»gue. 

In appioaeliing I’aris, Moz.irt be¬ 
came ulanncd at the pro>]icct of ]ii.<^ 
being there compelled to icsort lo the 
tlnulgery of tuition for hi.'^ support. 
•• 1 am a eoinposiT,” be said, and 
llic^ .<011 of a knpcil-meUlcr, and I 
<‘annot const nt to bury in tcailiing 
tile talent for coinjio.ritioii which Ctod 
has so richly besiowed upon me.*’ 
His father, more cxjjerieiiced in the 
woild, and more prmU-ntial in his 
ideas cmlca>ouied to imalify his 
aliinii, and urge him to ]»ersoverance 
ill any honourable course of cinpioj- 
ment. The father’s letter at this time 
to his son. to .'ijqaize him of the into 
jiosiljon of the family, and prcMTVo 
iiim again.Nt tlje danger.^ in hi.'v patli^ 
is honourable to both, and worthy 
of perusal. 

This being in all jirobability the 
la.‘‘t h.tier that you will receive from 
me at Maniihciin, I address it to you 
alene. How deeply the wider .separa¬ 
tion wlileh is about to take jilace be¬ 
tween us affects me, you may partly 
eouceive, though not feel it iu the same 
degree with which it epprewes my 
heart. If you rellect s.eriouf»ly on wliat 
I have undergone with you two child¬ 
ren in your tender years, you will not 
accuse me of timidity, but, on llio con¬ 
trary, do me the justice to owu tliat I 
am, and c> cr liavu been, a man with tho 
heart to venture every thing, though 
indeed I always employed the greatest 
circumspection and precaution. Against 
accidents it is impossible to provide, for 
God only sees into futurity. IFp to this 
time wo cannot be said to have been 
either successful or unsuccessful; hut» 
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God be thanked, wo have etcored be- 
twee* the two. Every tiling has been 
utiempted for your success, and through 
you for our own. We have at least 
endeavoured to settle you in some ap¬ 
pointment on a secure footing; tiiough 
fate lias hitherto decreed that we should 
fail ill our object. This last step of 
ntirs, however, makes roy spirit sink 
within me. You may sec as ch‘arly as 
the still at noonday, that, through it, the 
future condition of your aged parents, 
and of youratTcclionately attached sister, 
entirely depends ujion you. From the 
time of your birth, and indeed earlier, 
ever since my marriage, 1 have found 
it a hard task to support a wife, and, 
l>y decrees, a family of seven children, 
two relatives by niarriage, and the mo¬ 
ther, on a certain income of twenty-five 
llorins a month; out of this to {lay for 
maintenance and the exjienses of child¬ 
bed, deathi, and sicknesses; which ex¬ 
pense.", when you retleet upon them, will 
eonviiiee you that I not only never de* 
vot<'d a kreutzer to my own private 
pleasure, but that i eould never, in spite 
' oi' all inv eontrivanet's and caie, have 
managed to live free from debt without 
the cspeeial fav our of (Jod; and yeti 
inver was in debt till now. 1 devoted 
all xny lime to you two. in the hojie and 
indeed reliance upon youreare in re¬ 
turn; that you w<»uld procure f<«r me 
a pcai-eful old age, in which I might 
render ueeoiint to God for the educa- 
tiiui of my eliildren, ami, without any 
other cuneern than the salvation of my 
soul, quietly await deatli. ilut Pro¬ 
vidence has so ordered, that 1 must now 
afresh e»mimence the ungrateful task of 
lesson-giviiig,and in a plaee,too, where 
this dreary labour Is so ill paid, that it 
will not support one from one end of 
the year to the other; and yet it is to 
be thought a matter of rojoieing if, 
after talking oneself into a consumption, 
soinetlilng or other is got by it. 

1 am far, my dear Wolfgang, from 
having the least mistrust in y ou—on tlie 
eontrary, on your filial love 1 plaee all 
eonfideneo and every ]io]K‘. Every 
thing now depends upon fortunate cir« 
cutDstances, and the exercise of that 
sound understanding which you cer¬ 
tainly possess, if you will listen to it; 
the former are uncontrollable—but that 
you will always taku counsel of your 
uuderstanding I hope and pray. . . • 

You are now* a young man of 
twenty-two years of age; here is none 
of that seriousness of years which may 


dissuade a youth, let his condition be 
what it may—an adventurer, a liber¬ 
tine, a deceiver—be ho old or youngs 
from courting your acquaintance, and 
drawing you into his society and his 
plans. One may fall into this danger 
unawares, and then not know how to 
recede. Of the other sox I can hardly 
si>cak to you, for there the greatest re¬ 
serve and prudence are necessary, >«a- 
ture herself being our enemy; but who¬ 
ever do^s not employ all Ins prudence 
and reserve in his intercourse, will with 
difiiculfy extricate him.self from tho 
labyrinth —a misfortune that uguallfj 
ends in death. How blindly, through 
inconsiderate jests, llattery, and play, 
one may fall into errors at which the 
returning reason is asiiaincd, you 
perliaps have already a little experi¬ 
enced, and it is nut my intention to re¬ 
proach y<iu. I am persuaded that you- 
do not only consider me os your father^ 
but as your truest and most fuithfuE 
friend, and tliut you know and sec that 
our happiness or unhappiness—nay, 
more, my long life or speedy death is, 
under God, so to speak, in your hands. 
If I know you aright, I liave nothing but 
pleasure to expect in you, which 
thought must console me in your ab- 
s«'nce for the jvatornal pleasure of see¬ 
ing, licaring, and embracing you. Lead 
th<> life of a good I'atholic Christian; 
love and fear God; pray to him vvdth 
devotion ami sincerity, and let your 
conduct be si>ch, that .should I nev'or 
see you more, the hour of my deatli 
may be free from apprehension. From 
my heart 1 bless you.” 

JIU reccjitioM at Paris was compa¬ 
ratively cold. The Parisians were 
scarcely done with the ‘‘faction fight” 
in which the rivalry of Gluck and 
I’iccini had involved them ; but none 
of the partisans were iucUned to be 
enthusiastic about the new-comer. 
His only groat admirer, and his best 
friend, seems to have been his acute 
and accomplished countryman Grimm, 
who prophesied that monarehs would 
dispute for the possession of Mozart. 
The. prcdictiou was fulfilled, but not 
iu sutticienttime to benefit the nubai>py 
subject of th^ comjMitition. 

** Baron Grimm and myself often 
vent our indignation at the state of 
music here, that is to say, betw'cen our- 
aclves; but in public it is always ‘ 6rta'o ! 
braviztimo / * and clapping till the fin¬ 
gers bum. What most displeases me- 
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u, tbftt tbe French g:entleinen have only 
so far improved their taste as to be able 
to endure ^ood things; but as for any 
perception that their music is bad— 
Heaven help them!~ and the singijig«— 
itivii!" 

Again he writes— 

** You advise me to visit a groat deol^ 
in order to make imw acquaintances, or 
to revive the old ones. That is, hou'- 
«ver, impossible. The <.lihtaD<9e is too 
great, and the ways too miry to go on 
foot; the muddy otatc of Paris being 
indescribable; and to take a coach, one 
may soon di’ive away four or five livres, 
and all in vain, for the people merely 
pay you coropliinonts, and tlicu it is 
over. They ask me to come on this or 
that day—^1 play, aud then they say, 
* O ttn prodipe, cant mcoucfnahle, 
e'eit ^'totuuDU;' and Uicn ‘ d 2)ici».‘ *' 

“All this, liowoicr,” Mv Jluhnes 
observer, “ luight lm>e been endured, 
so far as mere superciliousness and hau¬ 
teur to tlic prolcssional muKician were 
involved, if Ihese porqilc hail po'»!!,e.->iied 
auy real feeling or lo\e for uju'iie : but 
it was lheii‘ total want of all taste, their 
utter > iciousnesH, (hut rendered them 
hateful U» Mo^tavt. lie was reads to 
make any sacrifice for his family, but 
longed to escape from the artificial aud 
heartless Parisians. 

“If I were in a place, “lie writes,** wlirre 
peojtle had ears to hear, heart.s to feel, 
and .‘.onie small d< grep of perception oiul 
taste,! .shoo Id laugh heart i ly ov cr all l hese 
thing-*—but really, as it regards inusie. 
1 am li\tng among mere brute bejisL*'. 
IIow can it be otherwise? It i-. tin* 
same in all their }Mission<!, and, indeed, 
in every (ran-action of life ; no place in 
the world is like Paris. Do not think that 
I exaggerate when I sponk thus of the 
state of music here—ask any one except 
a native Frenchman, and if ho l>e fit to 
answer tlie que.dicm, lie will tell \ ou the 
same. 1 must endure out of Jose to you 
—but T shall thank <5od Alnrighly if I 
leave this place svilli my healthful na¬ 
tural tasto. It is my eonstout pra 3 'er 
that I may he enabled to establish my. 
self, that 1 may do lionour to the Ger¬ 
man nation, and make fame and monc}', 
and so be the means of helping you out 
of your present narrow circumstances, 
aod of our all living together once mr>re, 
cheerfully and happily.” 

Take the following vivid sketch of 
his task in tcaeliing composition to a 
young lady:— 


** Among theee popils one is daughter 
of tlie I)uc dc Gaines, with whom 1 am 
in high favour, and 1 give lier two hours* 
instruction in compOHition daily, for 
which I uia very liberidiy paid. He 
plays the iiute iucom:iarabIy, and she 
magnificently on tlie harp. She pos¬ 
sesses much talent and cleverness, and, 
in particular, a very remarkabloncmory, 
which enables her to play all her pieces, 
of which there are* at least two hun¬ 
dred, without book. She is doulitfid 
w’he^er she has genhts for composition 
—particularly with n^spect to thoughts 
or ideas; her father (who, between our- 
selvos, is a little too much in love with 
her) affirms that she certainly has ide<xs, 
and that nothing but mmlesty and a 
w'ant of confidence in herself prevent 
their appearing. We shall now see. If 
she n'lUi v have no ideaa, and I must say 
1 have aa yet seen no indication of them, 
it will be all in vain, for God knows { 
ean give her none. It is not her fat hers 
intention to make any very great enm- 
]»f«»er of her. ‘ I do not wihh Imt,’ he 
ssvb, ‘ to write any o]>eras. airs, eoneer- 
loH, or symph<)nk>, but mer* ly grand 
Nonatos for her iu.strumeiit, us 1 do fur 
mine.' 

“ T gave her the fioirth lesson l<*-day, 
and. as far a** the riib*s of <'c*mpi»sitM»u 
go, tim tolerably >.ili‘«iied uith her ; she 
put the Iki*»« to the fii>t minuet wliieh I 
piaceii befun* le'r. \ery l•o^^ectIy. M’u 
now iMmimenced writing in three parts, 
bhe ti'ied it. and fatigued lier.seif in 
atteiii'its, but it was impossible to help 
her; m>r <*an we move on a step further, 
for it is t<M» early, and in mjM'occ nno 
must advance by the proper gradations. 
If siio iiad genius—but alaa! there Is 
noim—she lia.s no thoughts—nothing 
comes, i have tried her in every iina- 
ginablu way ; among otlo^rs it oeciirred 
tu me to pln(.*e a very simple mimiet 
beftin her, to see wheflier she could 
in.iku a variation u]ion it. Tliat was all 
to no purpose. Now, thought I, she 
doesnot kTiu%\ how to begin; so Itaried 
tlie first bar for her, and told iier to 
continue the variation pursuing ihnt 
idea; and at length she got through 
tolerably well. I next requested her to 
begin sumetking herself—the first part 
only—a melody ; bet after a quarter of 
an hour*H cogitation nothing came. 1 
then wrote four bars of a minuet, and 
said, * >Yhat a s*apid fellow I am 1 1 

have begun a minuet, and cannot finish 
the first part of it Have the goodness 
to do it for me,’ She distrusted her 
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bat ftt last) 'with nuicli laboor^ 
something caino to light. I rejoiced 
tJutf. vve got soBxetbing at last. She had 
now to oornplete the entire oainuet, that 
is to say^ the nelody only. On going 
AwiiYf 1 recommenth'd her to ^ter my 
lour bars for something ot her own ; to 
maho another beginning even if she 
recoined the same iiarmony, and only 
altered the melody. 1 shah see to-m<ir- 

row how sh(> ha.s succeeded.’* 

Tji the midst of this irksome labour, 
Mozart's beloved mother expired at 
PiirU ill the summer of 1778, after a 
forluight’s iUue.s8. He then wrote to 
his father that she was very ill,” and 
to a family friend at Salzburg, desiring 
him to prepare liis I'atber and sister 
for the truth. The whole correspoud- 
once at this time in interesting. The 
h‘tter to the Abbe liuliiugcr isin these 
words:— 

“ Sympathize nith me ou this the most 
wrotebej ami jm-l.u»c)M)ly day of my 
lilv. 1 urile at two o’clock in the morn» 
jug to inform you tliat my moilicr—ray 
df jr<-hl molhtT—is no morel <iod has 
calk'd Jier to himself. I saw clearly 
tliat nofliing conlil >.ave her, and resign¬ 
ed mv'i* If ciiliri'ly to ihc will of <«od ; 
Ju* gave, and he can take away. Pic¬ 
ture l<» yourself the slate of alurra, care, 
andaiiNiety in which I have he4‘n kept 
for the la>t forlnii^ht. She died with- 
• Hit bchi^ eon»cioii.. <if any tiling— her 
life went on! like a taper. Three clays 
ago she conk'Ssed, received the sacra¬ 
ment ami extreme nnctien: hut since 
that time she has been conslanlly deli¬ 
rious and rambling, until this aftcrntion 
at twenty-one minutes after five, when 
she was seized with convulsions, and 
immediately lost ul! perception and feel¬ 
ing. I pressed lier hand and spoke to 
her ; Imt she neither ‘•aw me, heard me, 
nor seemed in the least sonsiblo; and in, 
tills stale .she lay for five hours, namely, 
tJU twenty-oiiB minutes past ten, when 
she departed, no one being present but 
inyseli', M, Iluine. a good friend of ours 
whom my father knows, ami the nurst*. 

“ 1 eaunot at present write you the 
-whole paiticulars of tho illness; but my 
belief is, that she was to die—that it 
-was the will of God. Let me now beg 
the friendly service of you, to prepare 
ray poor father by gentle degrees for 
the melancholy tidings. I wrote to him 
ly the same post, Igit t<dd him no more 
than thut she waa very ill; and 1 now 
Await his answer, by which I shall be 
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guided. May God support and streng- 
titea bhn! Oh, my friend! through 
the eapecial grace of God 1 have been 
enabled to endure the W'hole with for- 
t^ds and rcaignadon, and have long 
rince been consoled und^ this great 
loss. ^ her extremity I prayed for 
two things: & blessed dying hour for my 
mother, and courage and strength for 
myself; and the graciouB God heard my 

prayer, and richly bestowed those bless¬ 
ings upon me. Pray, therefore, dear 
friend, support my father. Say w'hat 
you can to him, in order that when he 
knows the worst, he may not feel it too 
bitterly. 1 commend niy sister also to 
you from the bottom of ray heart. C'all 
on boUi of them soon, but say no word 
of tho death—only prepare them. You 
can do and say what you will; but let 
me be so far at ease as to liave no new 
misfortune to expect. Comfort my 
door father and my dear sister, aud pray 
send me a speedy answer." 

The letter to Ms father Is cnriously 
rircuinst.'iiitial; but if ou sucii occa¬ 
sions it is allowable to deceive at all, 
it is allowable to make the dcceptiuu 
coniplele. 

“ The cause of my leaving left your 
letter ef the 1 ith of .lunp su long un¬ 
answered is, iliat 1 have very unph'usant 
ami melancholy iiiti-lHgonce fo coinmii- 
nicaie. My itcar luulher Ls very ill. 
-\t the begimiing of her illness sho wa*, 
as usual, blccb aud this seemed to re¬ 
lieve and do her good; hut in a few 
days she began lu complain of sudden 
dalls aud heats, whicli were accom- 
])auied by headaeli and diarrhica. Wo 
begun noH to use the remedy that we 
employ at home—the antispasmo<iic 
powder. AVe wished that we had 
brougiit tho black, but had it not, and 
.could not get it here, whore even its 
name, pulvU rplhpiicihi^ is unknown. 
Hut as she got worso eodlinually, spoke 
with difticuity, and so far lost her hear¬ 
ing, that it was ueecswiry to call out in 
speaking to her, Baron Griiuin sent us 
his physician. She is very wetik, 
and is also feverish sind delirious. 
They want to give me hope; but 1 Iiavc 
not much. I have Iweu long alre.ody— 
fur (lays and nights together—between 
hope aud fejxr; but I have now entirely 
resigned myself to the will of GikI, aud 
I hope that you and roy dear «is>tor wdll 
Jo tho like. Wliat are the means then 
to giro us calm and peace, in a degree, 
if not absolutely ? 1 am resigned, let 
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the end be what it may, because 1 know 
that God, who, however mysteriously 
he may proceed to human eyes, ordains 
o\ cry thing for the best, so wills it j and 
J am not easily persuaded out of the 
belief, that neither physician nor any 
other man, neither misfortuno nor accU 
dent, can either take or give life, but 
God alone, though these are the means 
which he mostly employs; but even 
these not always. We see people con¬ 
stantly sinking and dung around us; 
but I do not say, on (hut account, that 
my mother must and will die, or that we 
liavo lost all hope. She may recover, if 
it be the will of God. I, llo^vc^er, find 
consolation in these rcHections, .after 
praying to Goil as earnestly as I am 
able for my dear mother's liealth and 
life; they strengthen, encourage, and 
console me, and you must nceda think I 
re<iuire iheiii. J,et us now changi? the 
subject, and quit these milaucholy 
thoughts. Let us hope, if not much, and 
put our trust in God, consoling ourseh cs 
with tlic relleetion, that every thing is 
wellortlercd which the Almighty orders, 
and that h<‘ hot knows what is o^.sen- 
tial to our tempurul hujipincss aud uur 
eternal sahuliou.’’ 

The elder ^^oza^t had, in the mean 
lime, without knowing of her illness, 
begun a letter to his w il‘e, designed to 
reach iier on her name-(l.ay ; bnt, 
before its couclusion, lie lu(d received 
his soiiV letter, .ami seen the Abbi'*, 
and liad thus learned not only' her 
drnigcr but its reiault. 

Tlullinger found us, as every one 
else did, in deep affliction; 1 handed 
him your letter without saying a word; 
he dissembled very well; and having 
read it, eu(]uired what J thought about 
it. I said, that 1 firmly believed my 
dear wife was no more. He almost • 
feared the same thing, he told roe—and 
then, like a true friend, entered upon 
consolatory topics, and said to me every 
tiling that 1 bad before said to myself^. 
Wc finished our conversation, and our 
friend.s gradually left us witli much con¬ 
cern. M. BiUliuger, however, remained 
behind, and when we were alone, asked 
IDO whether I believed that there w'as 
any ground for hope after such a de¬ 
scription of the illness as had been 
given.. 1 replied, that I not merely 
believed her dead by this time^but 
that she was already so on the very day 
that the letter was written j that 1 had 


resigned myself to the will of God, aud 
must remember that ! have two ebiU 
dren, who I hoped w uuld lore me, as 1 
lived solely and entirely for them ; in¬ 
deed, that 1 felt so certain, as to liavu 
taken some pains to v rite to, and re¬ 
mind you of the consequences, &e. 
Upon this he said, * Vc.s, she is dead,* 
and in that instant the scales fell from 
tny eves; fur the Buddennesa uf the 
accident had prev ented my perceiving, 
what I else should have subpecled, na 
soon as I had road your letter—luuncly, 
how probable it was that you liad pri¬ 
vately communicated the real truth to 
M. llullingcr. In fact, your letter stu- 
pified me—it at first wa.s such a blow as 
to render me incapable of rctiectioii. 1 
have now no more to shy. Ho not lie 
anxious on my account; l.diall bear tny 
sorrow like a man. Uemember whut 
tenderly loving motlier you have liad— 
WOW' you will be able to appreciate all 
lier care—as in voup niafuro years, 
after iny death, you will mine, with a 
cousluiitly inereasirig affeciion. If you 
lovi' me, as 1 doubt not hut you do, 
take care of your health—on your lite 
hangs mine, and the future siqvport ut 
your atlectiunafu sister. How incom- 
jirelicnsibly bitter a thing it is. when 
death rends asunder a happy m.irriage 
—can only be known by c.xpcriencc.” 

In a few d.ay>j, IVJozart wrote to his 
father again:— 

1 hojic that y ou are now* prepared 
to receive witli firmiies.s sonic ititelli- 
gonce of a very inelunclioly and ilis- 
tressing character ; indeed, ray last let¬ 
ter, of the 3d, will not have encouraged 
YOU to expect any thing very favour¬ 
able. On the evening of the same day 
(the 3d,) at tvventy-ouo minutes after 
ten at night, my moUier fell hajqiily 
asleep in God, aud wa.s already expo- 
rioiiclng the joys of heaven at the very 
moment that 1 wrote to you. All was 
over— I wrote to you iu the night, and 
1 trust that you and my sister will ]>ar- 
don this slight but very neceasary arti- 
fico;—for when, after all tho distress 
that I had suffered, 1 turned my thoughts 
towards you, 1 could not possibly per¬ 
suade myself to surprise you all at once 
with the dreadful and fatal news. Now, 
however, 1 hope that you have boyi 
prepared yourselves to bear the worst; 
and after giving way to the reasonable 
and natural im])ube| of your grief, to 
submit yourselves at last to tho will o£ 
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Crod, and to adore his inscrutable, un. 
fathomable, and alNwise providence. 

• * * * 

** I write this in the house of Madame 
d'Kpinay and M. Baron do (irimm, with 
whom 1 am now staying, and where I 
have a pretty little room with a pleasant 
prospert, ntui nn>, as far as eireuinstancos 
will permit, happy. It would be a great 
additional comfort were 1 to hear that 
luy dear father and sister had resigned 
themselves with fortitude and submis- 
sioii to the will of Ooil; trusting him 
entirely, in tlic lull conviction that every 
tiling is ordered for our good. Dear 
father—be comforted! Dearest sister— 
lie comforted !—you know not the kind 
intentions of your brother towards you; 
bt'cuuae hitherto they have not been in 
bis power to fulfil. 

‘‘ I hope lhatyou will both be careful 
of your health. Uemember tliat you 
liave still a son—a brother—who will 
evert him.sclf to the utmost for your 
happiness, well knowing wdiat sacrifices 
\oii an* both ready to make for biro, 
and that wiien tiic time shall come, nei¬ 
ther of you will oppose the fulfilment of 
his luiiionrable wishes. Oh! then wo 
will lead a life as peaceful and happy as 
i.i nttainnbb* in this world; aiul at length, 
ill (JodV lime, meet all together agiun 
in tin* enjoyment of that object for 
which wc were created.*’ 

"tVe have given tliosi* letters at some 
length, as wc think they show the 
worth, atfeetion, and riglit feeling of 
the w hole family. 

The disconsolate state in which his 
father was thus left, decided Mozart, 
liowever reluctant, to return to the 
liated service of the -Archbishop at 
Salzburg. 'I'bc terms on which he 
was received b.iek were somewhat 
improved, for liis absence had render¬ 
ed his value more perceptible ; and a 
greater latitude was allowed him in 
visiting and composing for other 
courts. In the winter of 1780-1, be 
made use of liis leave of absence by 
W'riting and bringing out at Alunicb, 
w ith triumphant success, the splendid 
serious opera of Jdomeneoy always so 
great a favourite wdtli himself, and 
which is still regarded as a master¬ 
piece. 

« With this work, the most important 
in its influence on mnsic, Mozart crowned 
his twenty-fifth year. The score is still 
a picture to the musician. It exhibits 


consumniate knowledge of the theatre, 
displayed in an opera of the firet mag¬ 
nitude and complexity; which unites to 
a great orchestra tlie effi-cts of a double 
chorus on the stage and behind the 
scenes; and introduces marches, pro¬ 
cessions, and dances, to various accom¬ 
paniments in the orchestra, bc-lmid the 
scenes, or under the stage. This model 
opera, in which Mosart rises on the 
wing from one beauty to another 
through long acts, was comjdctcd, as 
we have seen, within a few weeks, and 
ever since has defied the scrutiny of 
musicians to detect in it the slightest 
negligence of style.” 

In March 1781, Mozart followed the 
Salzburg court to Vienna, where he was 
subjected to such indignity by his 
patron, as finally to terminate their 
connexion. The author of Jdomenfo 
wa.s required to take his ine,als at the 
same table with bis grace’s valets, 
confectioner, and cooks. This was 
too much, even for IMozart’s good¬ 
nature ; and, aggravated by the Arcb- 
bi.shop’s refusal to allow the display 
of his talents to the public, gave him 
courage to insist for his dismissal. 

** The step, however, of resigning a 
pension, and of throwing himself entirely 
upon the public for fame and support, 
was a more important one than his 
sanguine imagination and excitement of 
feeling permitted him at the time lu 
contemplate, llow' far his being an 
c<»mpo»er may have has¬ 
tened the production of his immortal 
works, is open to question ; but that hi-> 
life was .sacrificed in struggling against 
the difficulties in which he was thereby 
involved, is beyond a doubt. 

In the absence of any immediate 
design of a new dramatic composition, 
and delighted at the effect which bis 
public performance on the pianoforte 
had created at Vienna, Mozart forgot 
all the fears he had expressed previoualy 
to his journey to Paris ; thought no 
more that teaching would interfere w ith 
the higher vocation of his muse; and 
was content to become the fashionable 
performer, teacher, and pianoforte com¬ 
poser of the day. This mode of life for 
a time had its temptations and its suc¬ 
cess ; and he hoped that he might still 
better assist bis father at Vienna than 
at Salzburg, as ho was at intervals able 
to remit to him sums of from ten to 
thirty ducats. But here commenced the 
precarious existence which the composer 
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wM for the futarc destined to lead. 
For, not only was the taste of Vienna 
then, as now, proverbially variable and 
flippant—not only was oonoert-giving 
an uncertain epeculatiou, and teaching 
an inconstant source of inoomo—but in 
a man, who, like Moaort, had, from time 
to time, strong impulses to writo for the 
tbeatro, it friHjueutly happened that the 
order and regularity of his engagements 
were made to yield to tlic object which 
engi ossed bim ; and that tho proflts of 
his time were sacrificed on tho one hand, 
without any proportionate advantage on 
the other." 

Let it be observed that Mozart’s 
paynunit for teaching among tlio 
Austrian nobility, w as at the rate of 
live shillings a lesson ! 

Mozart wius dUiingiiished for vir¬ 
tues wliich ludong only to great or 
good men when labouring in the field 
of cnuilatlon—Jin absoiKe of all envy 
andJeuioibsy, of which In* was himself 
too much the object, aiul a just and 
generous of (‘xeellence in 

others. As observed by Mr Holmes, 
good nuisic, not his own, was Ills best 
relaxation from his toil-^; and his pre- 
dcei>i>.M»r> aiul eonteinporui’ies were 
alike sure of that sincere admiration 
■n’hich sjirang from an uuse.ifi'sh love 
of the art. Ills regard and rc.sj»ert for 
Haydn, who w'as greatly his inferior 
in genin'* and power, is a phasing 
illustration of w hat >ve have said. 

At this time, .Tosepli Ilaydn was 
cstahb*.lio(l ns kapclUmeintcr in the ser¬ 
vice of Prince Niclndas £.‘«terhazy, and 
enjoyed a very e.\lenrive reputation, 
which, indeed, the native energy of his 
genius, and the fortunaU* circumstances 
of his mature life, enabled him to earn 
with ease in a variety of compositions. 
He was frequently at Vienna, in the 
suite of hts prince; and it was natural 
that Mozai’t, who had long lived on 
terms of mutual esteem with Michael 
Haydn, at Salzlmrg, should be predis¬ 
posed to a regard f^or his brotherbut 
the simplicity, benevolence, and sinccricy 
of Joseph Haydn's character, when 
united with tlie charming qualities of 
hh genius, offered more than the mate¬ 
rials for an ordiimry friimdship. The 
attachment of these two men remains 
accotkfiagly one of tiie most honourable 
tnonam^ts of the virtuous love of art 
that iMofneal history can produce. Haydn 
was at this period about fifty years of 
age. His constant habit of writing five 


hours a-day, had aooumulatod in a series 
of years a large collection of quartets, 
pianuforto music, church music, and 
syinplioiucs, most of which were greatly 
admired fur the spirit aud elegance of 
their style, and the cle:.mcss aud origi¬ 
nality of their design. Mozart at once 
saw and acknowledged the ezcidlcncc of 
Haydn; and in his future intercourse 
with that master, took tho part which 
the difforencG of their age, if not of 
their genius, rendered graceful—by de¬ 
ferring to Ids Judgment with all tUc 
meekness of a leurin-r. To llavdu ho 
submitted many of hi.s compo^i 1 iuns 
before publication ; delighting often to 
call him his muster and uiodt^i tii quar¬ 
tet writing, wjiich he now began to i-ul- 
tivatein caruest; and omitting no cir- 
eumstance which could gratify the vete¬ 
ran musician in posse»siug such an 
admirer. Haydn on hie p.nrt repaid all 
this devotion with becoming gmw 
How’ever eonsiduus th.al. in the univer¬ 
sality of musical power, ht«, own genin 
must Ik.* placed at a disHdv.jnta'.ii* in 
cumpurisnn with (hat of his Irieiid. ho 
harboured no eiuiou.s or nuwurdiv -eii- 
tinu-nt; uiid death alom* interrupti-d (he 
kind relation in which caih stood tu (he 
othci 

** At the musical (jarties which Mo/.trt. 
gave from time to tune, w hen lie had new' 
compositions to Ij-y, aiul l»-j.sur«' t<i in¬ 
dulge Ids disposition Ihr snnalily. Ha_\ dn 
was u frequent guest, un<l no one 
profoundly enjiiy<'<l th * e.\tnu*rdiiwr\ 
beauty and perieetion ot Mozaii’s jiiano- 
forte playing Years after, when ilios 
lingers, and the soul wldeh nidmafed 
them, were sought ft>r m \ain, a few 
touching words from Haydn spoke 
more feelingly to tlie imagination, in the 
de.scripiinn of that beauty, than Hu* 
most laboured and ininiile rri>iei»ru 
could have done. ‘ Mozart's playing,* 
said be, ‘ I ran never forget.* *’ 

Haydn’s high estimate of Ids friend's 
snperiority to himaeif, was nlways ex¬ 
pressed with equal generosity. Jn a 
company of critics, who discovered 
that there were fanlts in Mozart’s 
operas, Ilnydn, when appealed to, 
replied—“All I know is, that Mozart 
is the greatest composer now exist¬ 
ing.” When applied to, in 1787, to 
write a comic opera, Haydn thought 
a new subject, ot libretto^ would be 
necessary, and a^— 

** Even then it would be a^old at¬ 
tempt, as scarcely any one can stand by 
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the side of the great Mozart For *were 
it possible that 1 eoald impress every 
friend of music, particularly aaumg tlte 
great, with that deep musical intelti. 
gence of the inimitable works of Mozart 
—that emotion of the soul with which 
they affect mo, and in which I both 
comprel^d and feel them, the nations 
W'oiild contend together for the poases> 
sion of such a gem. Prague ought to 
retain liim, and reward him well too; 
else the history of great genius is ine> 
lanchuly, aoU ofPert posterity but slight 
encouragement to exertion, w'hich is the 
reason, aUs! that many hopeful and 
aspiring spirits are repressed. 1 feel 
indignant that this unitfve Mozart, is not 
yet engaged at some royal or iuiperial 
court Forgive me if I stray from the 
sul»jeet—but I love tlio man too much.’' 

Agnin, when engaged, along with 
AloXiU't, I'uJ' Salomon's converts in 
Knglaiid—a plan winch, so far as 
Alo^ourt w;lh (loncenied. was uidiappily 
nol carried out—Haydn's onl_v slipu- 
Jiition Mas. that iii.'' compo.sititin.s 
cluaild precede those of his IViemI; 
and avowed, with unparalleled tVank- 
hi' feeling that lie >vonld other- 
wi.se have less chance of Ixdug heard 
with sueees.s. 

Tlic celebrity of hlozart, anil the 
n]»plause wliicU attcnilcil some of hi& 
new compiiVitioiis. pr(?enre(l idm the 
iu»;u'e. and ultimately the patronage, 
ofthe I'huiKTorJoseph—though some- 
w hat unsteaililycojilerred, and divided 
with nnworihy llalian rivals. The 
clumge, however, was tardy, Rnd,\Yheit 
it came, did not much improve liis cx- 
lernal eirciinistanees. The appoint¬ 
ments lie held made but a mi^erablc 
sinecure, with a still more nilscnilile 
salary; but tlie deficiency was sup¬ 
plied by soft words and familiar looks, 
which, with Mozart's kindly disposi¬ 
tion, served to attach him to liis im- 
]>erial master, better than would have 
been done by a larger allowance nu- 
gracionaly given. 

in the mean time, relying npon his 
position as a composer, aiid hoping 
for the best, Mozart had formed the 
connexion, as to which Mr Hogarth 
jnstly says, that his fixing his affec¬ 
tions on tlie admirable woman whom 
be maiTied, was the wisest act, as it 
was tlie happiest event, of his life. 
Constance Webei* was his guide—his 
roonitress—his guardian angel. She 
ri'gulated Ms domestic establishment 


—managed his aflfah's—^was the cheer¬ 
ful companion of bis happier honrs— 
and his nev'er-failing consolation in 
sickness and despondency. He pas¬ 
sionately loved her, and evinced his 
feelings by the most tender and deli¬ 
cate attentions.” 

It is remarkable that Mozart’s at¬ 
tachment had at first been directed to 
his wife’s cider sister, and seemed to 
be returned on her part. But after 
his absence in Pai'is, he was coldly re¬ 
ceived when tlicy again met, and, for¬ 
tunately tor liiinself, he transferred 
hi.s afiecdons to Coustince, who be¬ 
came his w ife. 

Itich ns this union wsr in affection, 
and in^il the lia]>i)iness that affection 
can bestow, it was soon checkered by 
di<trc.'is and difilciilty. The Jiealth of 
the wdfc hccauic precarious : and Mo¬ 
zart's ignorance of the world, as well 
a.s his generous and joyous di.'^posi- 
tioii, joined to tlie precai’ious and 
^ arving amount of his earuings, and 
the disappoiiitinent in hts pro.«poct» 
of imperial favour, invidvcd him in 
(Icbi, which, by ovcrta-xing his mind 
and body, led to the errors and tex- 
ce^-jes, such as they were, of his latter 
life, and ultimately undermined lii.s 
(•(mstitution, and bronglit him to an 
untimely tomb. 

The “res angusta domi” stiniu- 
lateil the loniposers j>cn. and the 
rapidity of his product ions at tins 
time is marvellous The taste of 
Vieiiiiu, however, was capricious; 
and cabals among singers and critics 
succeeded in deadening the efi'cet of 
his Fltjnnt^ wliou first brought onr, 
and in thoroughly disgusting Mozart 
with the Vicuueso opma. How dif- 
fenmt the reception which it met from 
the true hearts and well-attuned ears 
of the Bohemian audiences! it was in 
Febmary 1787, after parting with the 
Storaccs, on their leaving fur Eng¬ 
land, with a hope that the mighty 
master would soon be allured to fol¬ 
low them, that his Bohemian visit 
was paid. 

** In the very same week that he paiicd 
from his English friends, Mozart himself 
set out upon a journey to Prague, whi¬ 
ther he had beeu very cordially imited 
by a distinguished nobleman and con¬ 
noisseur, Count John Joseph Tiiuo, who^ 
maintained in his service an excollrnt 
private band. This w.a8 the first pro¬ 
fessional expedition of any consequence 
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ID which he had engaged ^Dce his set¬ 
tlement in Vienna; it was prosecuted 
under the most favourable auspices, and 
with glowing anticipations of that plea¬ 
sure fo# which he so ardently longed, 
but so imperfectly realized at home— 
the entire sympathy of the public. Nor 
was he disappointed. On the same 
pvening that he alighted at the castlo 
of his noble entertainer, his opera of 
* Figaro ’ was given at the theatre, and 
Mozart found himself for the tirst timo 
in the midst of that Jiohemian audience 
of whose enthusiasm and taste he Iiad 
heard so much. The nows of his pre¬ 
sence in the theatre quickly ran through 
the parterre, and the overture was no 
sooner ended than the wlmle audience 
rose and gave him a general t^clama- 
tion of welcome, amidst deafening salvos 
of applause. 

*• The success of *Lo Neaze di Figaro,* 
SO unsatisfactory at Vienna, w'as unex¬ 
ampled at Prague, where it amounted 
to absolute intoxication and frenzy. 
Haring run through the whole previous 
winter without intcrrujition, and rescued 
the treasury of the theatre from ruinous 
embarrassments, the opera was arranged 
in every possible form: for the piano¬ 
forte. for wind-instruments (garden 
music,) as violin quintets for the cham¬ 
ber, and German dances; in short, the 
melodies of * Figaro ’ ro-eehoed in 
every street and every garden; nay, 
even the blind harper himself, at the 
door of the beer-house, was obligcjl to 
atriko up Non piii a?idrat if he wlslied 
to gain an audience, or earn a kreutzer. 
Such was the effect of the popular parts 
of the opera on (he public at large; its 
more rcfini^d beauties exercised an equal 
influence on musicians. The director of 
the orchestra, Strobach, under whose 
superintendence'Figaro * w*as executed 
Qt Prague, often declared the excite¬ 
ment and emotion of the band in ac¬ 
companying this work to havo been 
such, that there was not a man among 
them, himself Included, who, when the 
performance was finished, would not 
have cheerfully recommenced and played 
4he whole through again. 

“Findi ng himself, at length, in aregion 
Af sympathy so genial and delightful, a 
new era in the existence of the com- 
oser seemed to open, and he abandoned 
imself without reserve to its pleasures. 
In retracing a life so ill rewarded by 
contemporaries, and so checkered by 
calamity, it is pleasant to dally aw'hile 
in the primrose path, and enjoy tho 
opemng prospects of good fortune. 


art. [Nov. 

** In a'few days he was called upon to 
give a grand concert at tlie opera-house. 
This was in reality his first public ap¬ 
pearance, and many circumstances con¬ 
spire to render it memorable; but 
chiefly that every pie .® throughout the 
performance w'as of his own composi¬ 
tion. The concert ended by ^ impro¬ 
visation on the pianoforte. Having pro- 
Imled and played a fantasia, whitrh lasted 
jod half-hour, Mozart rose ; but tho 
stormy and outrageous applause of his 
Jlohemian audicneo was not to be ap¬ 
peased, and^o again Siit down. His 
second fantasia, wliich was of an entirely 
different cliaraetor, met with tho same 
success; tho a]iplauso was without end, 
and long after he had retired to th<> 
withdrawing-room, he heard tho po<q)lo 
in the theatre tftun<fer!n(j for his re-ap¬ 
pearance. Inwardly deliglited, ho pre¬ 
sented himself tor the thin! time. Just 
as ho was about to b(*gin, when every 
noise was hushed, and the stillne-s of 
death reigned throughout the theatre, a 
voice in the pit cried ' from Figaro.' 
)b- took the hint, and ended this triuin- 
ph.ant display of skill by extemporising 
a Joxen of the most interesting and sci- 
entitle variations upon the air Aea ///d 
fintlrai. It is needless to mention the 
uproar that followed. The concert was 
altogether found so delightful, that a se¬ 
cond, upon the same plan, soon lolb»\vecl. 
A sonnet was written in his honour, and 
his performances brought him oin* Ihou- 
s.ind florins. Wherever he appeared 
in public, it was to m(>et testimonies of 
esteem and affection. UK emotion at 
the reception of ‘ Figaro ’ in Prague 
was so great, that he could not help say¬ 
ing to tho manager, Bondini, ' As the 
Bohemians understand me so well, 1 
must write an opera on purpose for 
them.’ Bondini took him at his word, 
and entered W'ith him, on the spot, into 
a contract to furnish his theatre with an 
opera for the ensuing winter. Thus 
was laid the foundation of ' 11 Don Gio¬ 
vanni.’ ’* 

The greatest of Mozart’s operas was 
composed at Pragiw, on a second 
vi.sit thither in 1787, when he lived 
with a musical friend in the .submbs 
of the city. “ Here, on an elevated 
site which commanded a view of the 
antique magnificence of Prague, its 
faded castles, ruined cloisters, and 
other majestic remains of feudal times, 
under the mild rays of an autumnal 
sun. and in the open air, Don Gio¬ 
vanni was written.” It was Imme- 
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diatelj brought out at Prague with 
the success it deserves, and was after¬ 
wards pcrfoimcd at Vienna, but was 
badly got up, and but indifferently 
received. “ Poii Giovanni,” said its 
author, “was ratlicr written for 
IVag^ic than Vienna, but chiefly for 
myself and my friends.” It is a dis¬ 
graceful fact, that it was eclii)scd in 
puj)ularity among tlic Viennese by 
the “ Tarrare ” of Salieri, of which no 
one now knoAvs any ll)ing. 

Ill 17^7 J\lo;ciirt*s fall^-r died at 
Salzburg, less happy, it is fo be feared, 
Ilian iiis own worth and his soji's 
genius should have made iiiin. But 
lie was ignorant of tlie groat tnith, 
that fame, and (illon* merely ]>ostliu- 
ii.ous fame, is the cluef external bless¬ 
ing tliat aw’ails men of extraordinarv 
mini'll pov.i-rs in the art-:, and that 
theajiprojniate reward oi'''enin>, any 
more than of virtue, not always— 
“ lireail.” On hearing of lii< lather’s 
illness, iMozau had wriiten him in af- 
leetionali* tcims— 

I have Just rcci-ivod some nows 
which hus *incn mo a sad blow; tlio 
iiuifc so. as your last Icltor lift me 
ri'ascm to supposo that you wrro in ]K*r- 
fi I't lu-allh. 1 lion, liowi'vrr, Ifarn that 
you are nuDy very ill. How anxiously 
1 await and liojia j’or some eomforting 
iniolli«cni*o from you I nood hand}' ^ay, 
although 1 havf l«-»ug sima* acoustomod 
luvsj-lf in all things to <‘\)>eet the worst. 
As doutli, riglitly considered, fulfils the 
real design of our life, I have for the 
la.st two years made myself so well ac- 
ijuaintod with this true friend of nian- 
kiiul, tliat Ills imago has no lunger any 
terrors for me, but much that is pcaeo- 
ful and eousoling ; and I thank <fod 
that he has given mo Iho opportunity 
to know him as the key to our true 
felicity. 1 novi r lie dovv n in bed with¬ 
out reflecting that, perhaps (young as I 
mu), I may never see anothi'V day; yet 
n«> one who knows mo will say that I 
am gloomy or nmrosc in society’, l-’or 
this blessing I daily thank my (Veator, 
^♦nd from my heart wish it participated 
hy iny fellow-men.” 

In the autumn of the same year, ho 
lost a valued and valuable friend in 
Dr Barisani of Vienna, whose medical 
attentions had already boon eminently 
useful to him, and might, if they had 
been continued, have saved liim from 
those irregularities of altcniate labour 
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and indulgence which, so sooji after¬ 
wards began to affect his health. 
Mozart made, on this occasion, on 
affecting entry in his memorandum- 
book, under some lines whiafe his 
friend had w ritten for him. 

'* To-day, the 2d of St-piomher, T 
have had the mbfortunc to lo.se, tlirougli 
an unospeetod death, this lionourablo 
man, by best and dearest friend, and the 
preserver of my life. lie w happy — 
but I—wc, and all who thoroughly 
knew him, cannot again ho su—tiU wo 
hav c the felicity to meet him in a better 
world, never again to sej^arate.” 

In 1780, Mozart vi>ite(T Prussia, 
where he was well received by every’ 
one, and secin.-j to have been happy. 
A\'e may here insert juirt of a well- 
known letter, written about this time, 
to an aiuafciir hjiruii, which gives a 
curimis picture of Mozart's charartcr 
and habits, as well as of the mixed 
tone of good humour aud good sense 
with wliich ho .‘^oeius to have both 
writtou and conversed. 'J‘ho barou 
liad sent him some tolerable music, 
and some better wine. 

“ To TUB Bakon V-. 

Herewith 1 return you, my good 
baron, your scoro.s; andlf you perceive 
that in my iiand there are more nota 
heufs than notes, you will And from the. 
sei]Uol of this letter how that ha^ hap- 
pciird. Your symphony ha.<? pleased 
me, on account of its ideas, more than 
the other pieces, and yet 1 think that 
it will produce the least effuct. It is 
too much crowded, aud to hear it par¬ 
tially or piecemeal {ttHckiveUe) would 
be, by your permi.SMon, like beholding 
an ant-bill {Am^isen hau/fn). I mean 
t'> say, that it is us if Kppes, the devil, 
were in it. 

You must not snap your fingers at 
me, my dearest friend, for I would not 
for all the world have spoken out so 
candidly if I could have supposed that 
it would give you oftenee. Nor need 
you wonder at this; for it is so witii all 
composers who, without having from 
their infancy, as it were, been trained 
by (he whip aud (he curses {Donnerive(~ 
ter) of the maestro, pretend to do e\ ory 
thing with natural talent alone. Some 
eoDijioso fairly enough, but with other 
people's ideas, not possessing any them¬ 
selves ; others, who have ideas of their 
own, do not understand how to treat 
and master them. This Inst is your case. 

2q 
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Only ^0 not be a&gry, pray! for St 
Cecilia's sake, not angry tliat,l break out 
80 abruptly. But your song has a beau¬ 
tiful cantabile, and your dear Fraenzl 
ought to sing it very often to \ ou, whieli 
I ^ould like ns much to sec as to hear. 
The minuet in the quartet is alhO pleasing 
enough, particularly from the place 1 
have marked. The eorfo, however, may 
vrell clatter or tinklc', but it will never 
produce mutilQ ; sftpienti sat, and also to 
the ni/iil sapiniti, liy whom I mean my¬ 
self. I am not very expert in writing 
on such suhjci'ts; T rather show* at 
once how it (mght to he done. 

You cannot imagine nitli w’hat jov 
1 read y»inr lefli*r; only you ou^lit not 
to liaie praisoil mo so niuoh. e may 
gU ae<U'iomod to tlu‘henring of sucli 
things, hut to read them i.-$ not (]ulte so 
well. You good pei>ph' make tt>o nuu’h 
of nio : I do not deserve it, n«ir nn i-'Oii- 
povitioiu 4-ulii'r. And ivh.tt sludl 1 say 
to \c>iP’ pre-ent. nn deaivsl bamn, that 
oan'.o liUi' a -star in a dark uiglit, or likt 
a tlower in wiolcr. or like a cordial in 
»ickm-'S ' t^Tod knijvvt how [ am olilig- 
ed, at lime<. to toil and lahour to gain u 
VTCtehed livelihood, and ((Imt- 

stance.i to<». in«j>t g'-t something. 

*' To liim who has toij j„u that T am 
growing idle, I riNpio'it you smct rely 
(and a baron mn\ well do s'uh a thing) 
to gi'o him a gond box on the ear. 
II<M\ gladly wtudd I weirk and woik, if 
j' were only hd'l me to vrite always 
Snell inti.siu as T please, uinl a‘< 1 can 
write j .^uch. 1 mean to say, us 1 myself 
tet some lalne ujion. ’I'Jius I eompo«etl 
three weeks ago an orchestral syinpliony, 
jujd by t«»-niorrowV post I writi* again 
to lloirnioistcT (llie inusic-soller) to 
offer liini three pianoforte qiiatuois, 
ruppusing that lie i.^ able to ]i;iy. Dh 
heavens ! were I a wealthy man, I wonid 
say, ‘ Mozart, c'oinpo.-,e what yon please, 
and as well U's you eun; hut till you 
offer me ■^jnu thing iinisht'd, sliall 
not ge*^ a single krentzer. I'll bny of 
yon e\ery MS, and y-ou shall not l«* 
obliged to go about and offer it f«»r s«alo 
like a hawker.' (l(<od (lod ! how sad ail 
this makes me,and then again h<»w angry 
and HRvnge, and it is in sitek a state <if 
mind that 1 do things whieli ought not 
lo be done. You see, my dear good 
friend, .v> it is, and not as stupid or vile 
wretches (lumpen) may have told you. 
I/et this, however, go a emsa del 
^avolo. 

** I now come to the most difficult 
litrt of your letter, which 1 would wiii- 


ingly pass over in silence, for here my 
pen denies me its service. Still 1 will 
try,, oven at the risk of being well 
laughed at. Y'ou say, you should liko 
to know my way of composing, and 
what method I folh-w in writing works 
of some extent. 1 can really say no 
more on thi.s subject than the follow¬ 
ing; for I myself know no more about 
it, and cannot neeuunt for it. YVhen I 
am, us it were, completely inysidf, en¬ 
tirely alone, and of good cheer—say, 
traAclIiug in u earriage, or walking 
after a good meal, or during the night 
when 1 runnotsleep; it is on sticli oeea- 
situis that Illy iih'.T* How best and nio-^t 

abnndanllv. llVn-yev and //o?e thev 
« ^ 

come, 1 kuon u«t ; nor can 1 force 
Ihoni. 'fhose ideas that please me f 

r<*lain in niernorv. iind am ae<‘iisf(*med, 
a. I liave hi'en told, to hum theui to 
iJiNsilf. Jf 1 continue in this, way, it 
^oon oeenr> to me how I ma\ toni this 
or that morsel |o aeeoum. so a-? to make 
a good di'h of It; that is to s;^^, ;;gre(‘- 
;d>lv to the rnlcs oi‘ <-<>iinterpoiiit. to tlu- 
peinil'Miille- ««f ihv \areMis insli uio“nt>, 

.Yil tills tires in\ son), and. pm- 
lided 1 .'im not ili-turbed, iny siiliject 
eid.trgcs itstl). b«'"«,nie.. nu tluuh/t li 
.and d( lined, and the wlu*K‘. (h nigh it 
be long, stands almost eoinple'.e and 
linished in mv mind. <-(, that 1 tan snr- 
ley if. like (I Hi'< pielnre or a beautiful 
.st.itue, at a glntiee N<»r do 1 bear in 
niy iinagiiiatiou the parts surcif-.in/u, 
1ml 1 hear them, as it were, all at once 
ZHSuiiiti/m.) YVhat a delight 
this is I eamint fell I All this inventing, 
this prodiiejng. taki-s jilaei* in a pleasing 
liielv dr(>ani. Still thi' a<‘lual hearing 
of the fitiii nn^onl'f'' is after all the bo.st. 
Wliat Juts been ihns produced 1 tlu nut 
t'asily for'',ef, and this is perhaps the 
liest gift 1 hav<‘ mv I>iviiu* Maker to 
thunk for. 

“ M'heii I jiroceed to write down my 
ideas, I take out of the bag ul my me¬ 
mory, if 1 may use tlnit phrase, what 
has previously been collected into it in 
the way I Iiave mentioned. I'm* this 
reason the committing to paper is done 
qniekly eniiugh, fi»r every thing is, as I 
said bcfoi'c, already finished; and it 
rarely differs on paper from wliat itvv’as 
In my imagination. At this oecupation, 
1 can tht'rc^rore suffer myself to be dis¬ 
turbed ; for whatever may be going on 
around tne, I write, and even talk, but 
only of fowls and geese, or of Gretol or 
Biirbcl, or some such matters. But 
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why my productionfi take from my hand 
tliHt (larticulur form and stylo that makes 
ihoni Mozarliehi and different fron) the 
works of other composers, is probably 
oniiig to tlie same cause whicit renders 
my nose so or s«) large, so aquiline, or, 
in short, makes it Mozart's, and did'crenl 
from those of otiier ])eoph-. I'or I 
ri’ully do not study or aim at any origU 
nality ; 1 should, in fact, not be able to 
describe in what mine consists, ttioiigh 
I think it quite natural that persons u ho 
have really an individual apjiearaix'e of 
their own, are also ditVer<‘n(!y ort;ani%ed 
from oUnTs. both externally and inter¬ 
nally. At least i know lhatlha\e coJi- 
slitiited !n>seJf neither out way nor the 
«*TlnT. ... , . 

*' Jlerc. inv bfst friend and •uell- 
visln*r, the pages are full, end thehullle 
of \our wiite. nldch 1ms done tie' duly 
<d’ lids <la\. Is hearl^N einptu Jiul siiu-e 
the letter \\lueh I wr(..te to lov lather- 
ill. Ian, to request tin* hand of nri wile, 
1 li.ii'dly iver h.iM orilten sia It an 
otioriiiousK one. I’ray tid.e no- 

thiu” ill. In a . iu nril'iig, I 

must •])<•» iiiy>eli as 1 2 <ni. o'* 1 mii.-t 
liold nu tongue, and iluou nn pin 
a-id*. Aly last woul shall Im‘~--ui_\ ti* ar- 
est iVii-inl. Keep tiiu in Kiitd i • nu mhi'anee. 
Wtndd ti» (ti»d 1 eoidd t m* tla\ he tin- 
< aii-e «»f.-«! much j«>_\ to jou as jou ha\ c 
been to me. ^^'eIl! I diink to v«»n in 
this gl.iss; long live niv ^otnlaiul (ailh- 
ful-. *• N\'. A Mo/vut." 

Ih'foro ho loft rnissia, the King 
odeivd liiin an njqmintineiit and a 
lihei'ul pension. “ (.’an I leave iny 
good Eniperoiy*’ said Mozart Miih 
riiiotioii. The propo.'^al, Iiouvnit, 
made its iin]nvssit>n, and .sliortly 
nftevwavd'pvtvbabiy encom'aged him,at 
A'ienna,on oeeasion ol fresh intriirues 
ngainst him, to temlor his lesignation 
of his paltry sirnation tiiere. Ihit a 
kind-liU* appeal from his impetial 
]nitrou dro^e him at oneo from hi-^ 
inteiitiuii, and ii\od iiini nhere he 
■>vas. Jt was uflorwards hinted to 
him that ho nuglil, at least, have, 
taken (bi.s oj»portunity tostiinilafe for 
« better provision for liini.'»elf. “ Sa¬ 
tan himself,” he rcitlied, “ would 
hardly have thought of bargaining at 
such .a moment.” 

The year ITHD-OO seems to have 
been about the most disastrous in tlio 
situation of his adairs, and led to the 
most unhappy result 


The mode-shops, as a source of in¬ 
come, were almost closed to him, as he 
could not submit his genius to tho dic¬ 
tates of fashion. Iloffmoihter, the pub¬ 
lisher, having once advised him to write 
in a mosQj)Oimlar stylo, or he could not 
continue to purchase bis cumpo.siiions, 
he answered with unusual bittmuss, 
‘ Then 1 can make no more by my pen, 
and 1 had better starve, and g<> to de¬ 
struction at once.’ The fits of di'Jeetion 
which he experienced were partly tho 
efiect of bodily ailments, hut mure of a 
weariness with tho perplexity of atlairs, 
and of a prospect wliich allbnled fain) 
but oin; object on which ho could gaze 
with certainly uf relief, and that was 
—d<’ath. (.'unslaiiL dUajijiointineiiL iii- 
truduced him to indulgences wliich ho 
had not before permitted liiniself. 

“He heeimie wild in the puisuit of 
pleasure; wluilcicr cbangul llie K*eiu* 
deiigliUtil to him, :nid the more ex¬ 
travagant the bi'tlcr. Hi, associate.--, 
and tile fieqm-nt guc>ts at his l.djk*, 
w<‘rc reuoii.eieiiiled by iheir animal 
spiiilsaiul (upucily us b''‘CiM companion!!'. 
'J’bi'N vM're staiie-pluvt r.-and orthe&tral 
nnisieiaiis, low and unprinci[>lcd persium, 
wjju-e acipiaiutaiu e injure«i him still 
iriorc m reputation than in ]»nrse. 
'J’wo t»f ihesi- men, f?ehiekanedcr, 
the din'ctor of a theatre (for wlioni 
Jtluzarl wn*te the * Zuuhei-llote,') and 
Stadler, a el.irionol-player. are known 
to have b«havtdwitli gri».s> dislionc.sty 
tovv.mis the eonjpuser; and ycl Jie for¬ 
gave them, and coiitiimeil their hpne- 
fm-ter. The si'ciety oi SiiickaneJor. a 
mail of grotesque humour, of*eu in difii- 
eiiUii-.*., but ol ine.\hau.stil)Ie el«ecrfulncs.s 
and gooi1-relli>w.shi]>, had atirai-tions for 
^lorart, and led him into some cxce.'iscs 
tliul contribulid to tin* disorder of his 
liealih, us he was obliged to retrieve at 
night the hours lost in the day. A long- 
continued irregularity of incume, also, 
di^posed him to in,\k«> the luo^st of any 
faviuirahle moment; and v\hcu a few 
rouleaus uf gold brought tho jiu'nus of 

cnjovniont, the (Jliarapagne and Tokay 
began to (low. Tiiis ooui’m* is unhappily 
no novelty in the shifting life of g<*nins, 
overworked and ill-rcwurdcd. and seek¬ 
ing to throw off its cares in the pursuitb 
And excitements of vulgar existence. It 
is necessary to know the coinpostT as a 
man of pleasure, in order to under-land 
certain allusion^ in the correspondence 
of bis last years, when his afi'airs were 
in the most embarrassod condition, and 
his absence from Vienna fi'oquently 
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causcil by the pressure of creditors. 
He appears at this time to have expe¬ 
rienced moments of poignant self-re¬ 
proach. HU love of dancing, masquer¬ 
ades, masked bails, &e., was so great, 
tliat he did not willingly forego an op¬ 
portunity of joining any one of those 
assemblies, whether public or private. 
He dressed handsomely, and wished to 
make a favourable impression in society 
independently of his music. Hewassen- 
sitive with regard to his figure, and was 
annoyed when he heard that the l^rnssian 
ambassador had said to some one, ‘ You 
must not estimate the genius of Mozart 
b}' the insignificance of hU extei'ior.’ 
Tlic extremity of his animal spirits may 
occasion surprise, lie composed pan¬ 
tomimes and ballets, and danced in them 
himself, and at the carnival balls some¬ 
times assumed a character. He was 
actually incomparable in Arloquin mid 
Pierrot. The public masquerades at 
Vienna, during the carnival, were sup¬ 
ported with all the vivacity of Italy; 
the emperor occasionally mingled in 
them, and his example was generally 
followed. We arc not, therefore, to 
measure these enjoyments by our colder 
northern notions." 

It should be added, what Mr 
Holmes tells us on good authurily, 
that the vice of ebriety was not 
among Mozart’s lailings. “ He drank 
to the point of exhilaration, but not 
beyond.” His fondness for ballet- 
dancing may seem strange to us, who 
have almo.«t a Honnui ivjmgiiance to 
sucli exhibitions in men of good sta¬ 
tion. Jbit it is possible that in .some 
minds the love of graceful motion may 
be a refined passion and an exalted 
art; and It Is singular that Mozart’.s 
wife told of him, that, in his own es¬ 
timation, his taste lay in dancing 
rather than in mnsic. 

“ That these pconcs of extravagant 
.delight reduced him into occasional in¬ 
dulgences, which cannot be reconciled 
with the purity of his earlier life, it 
would bo tho worst affectation in his 
biographer to deny. Nor is It necessary 
to the vindication of Mozart that such 
temporary eirors should be suppressed 
by a feeling of mi.slakcn delicacy. Liv¬ 
ing in such a round of excitements, and 
tortured by perpetual misfortunes, 
there is nothing very surprising in tho 
fact, that he should sometimes have been 
drawn into the dangerous vortex; bui 
bo redeemed the true nobility of hi» 
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nature by preserving, iu tho midst of 
his hasty inconstancies, the most ear¬ 
nest and unfailing attachment to his 
home. It is a curious illustration of his 
real character, that ho always confessed 
his transgressions to 1 is wife, w ho bad 
the wise generosity to pardon them, 
from tluit eonfidonce in his truth which 
survived alike the troubles and tempta¬ 
tions of their checkered lives.” 

Let none lightly dare either to con- 
dcnni or to imitate tho iri'egulurities 
of life of BUcli wondrous men us hlo- 
zart and our own Hnrus. TIiosc who 
may be gillud with equally strong and 
cxqui.site seiisihilitios as they, as fine 
anil flexible afieetions, as bright au 
iuiaghmtioii, beautifying evei'v object 
on which its rainbow colours re.^t, and 
who have been equally trietl by alllio 
tioii and uiiscoiistrueiion, and e(|ually 
tempted by brilliant op|)ortuuitic.s of 
pleasure iu the intervals of penury 
and pain—these, if they stand fast, 
may be allowed to sjieak, and they 
will seldom speak iiiicharitahly, of 
tlicir brethren who have fallen ; or, if 
they fall, they may he heard to plead 
a somewhat similar excuse. Ibit let 
onlinary men, and men les.s exlinor- 
diiiary than those we speak of, be¬ 
ware how’ they citluT refer to them as 
a reproach, or follow them us au 
cxam])ie. 

The exces.ses iff men nfgcniu.a are 
always exaggerated by tbeir cneinie>^, 
niid ofieii overrated even by their 
frii nd.s and companions. AVith cha¬ 
racteristic fervour they enter enthu¬ 
siastically into every tiling in which 
they engage ; and, wiien tliey indulge 
in dissipation, delight to sport on the 
brink of all its terrors, and to outvie 
in levity and extravaganee the most 
practised professors of their new art. 
Few that Mce or hear them think, that 
even in the midst of their revels their 
hearts arc often far away, or arc ex¬ 
tracting good from the evil spread 
before them; and that all the wa.«tc 
of time and talent, so openly and 
ostentatiously exhibited, is compen¬ 
sated iu secret by longer and intenser 
application to the true object of their 
pursuit, and by acts of atonement 
and Bclf-denlid, of which the conscious 
stars of heaven arc tho only created 
witnes.ses. The worst operation of 
dissolute indnlgenccs on genius is not, 
perhaps, in producing depravity of 
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iKiart or liabits, for its pure plumes 
lia\c a virtne about tJicin that is a 
preservative .against pollution ; but in 
M'c.'iring out tlic franic, rn/lliiig tlio 
temper, and (lopressiiig tlic Hi)hits, 
and thus embittering as well as short- 
oiling a career that, even when most 
peaceful and placid, Is often destined 
to be short and sad enough. 

1’hc good-natured syinjiatliy which 
Mozart alw.nys felt in the welfare of 
the very liumblrst of his brethren of 
the lyre, is highly creditable to him. 

' Hut tlic extent to wliich lie sacrificed 
his own interests to serve them, was 
often any thing but prudent. He was 
devojcl of (‘Very soi*dul and avaricious 
feeling, and indeed earned liis g(‘nc- 
rosity to an excess. 

I'lu’ exlreme kindness of his nature 
was grossly ahused by artful perftirrn. 
or.s, music-sellors,ancl managers of thea¬ 
tres. AVUenever any poor artists, 
stiangers in Vienna, ajjjilied to him for 
a'-dstiitiee, h« utlered lln'in the use of 
his house and (able, introduced them to 
the persons wiiom lie thought could bo 
of u-p (o them, and frequently com- 
jjosed for th<*ir use concortos, of which 
lie <iid rot e^^•n koej) a <’Oj>y, in order 
that they might have (lie e.vcluai^e ad¬ 
vantage of playing them. lJut, not 
I’OJiti'iit with this, they sold these pieces 
to music*pubU.slicrs; and thus I'cpuid 
Ids kindness Ity robbing hiiii. He sel¬ 
dom rcci’ived any recompense for his 
pianoforte eonipo.silioiis, but generally 
\^rate them for his friends, wlio v^cre, 
of course, anxious to poise-s some work 
of his for their own use, and suiti'd to 
llicir pow’ors of jdajing. .^rtaria, a 
inusie-sellcr of Vienna, and other mem¬ 
bers of the trade, contriveii to get pos¬ 
session of many of these pieces, and pub • 
li.shed them without obtaining the au¬ 
thor's consent, or waking him any remu¬ 
neration for tiiem. A Polish count, who 
was invited to a concert at Mozart's 
house, heard a quintet performed for the 
first time, with which he was so greatly 
delightcdlhatheaskedMozartto compose 
for him a trio for the flute. Mozart 
agreed, on condition that ho should do 
it at his own time. The count next day 
sent a polite note, expressive of his 
thanks for the pleasure he liad enjoyed, 
and, along with it, one hundred gold 
dcmi-BOvercigns (about ^100 sterling.) 
Mozart immediately sent him the ori¬ 
ginal score of the quintet that had 
pleased him so much. The count ro- 
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turned to Vienna a year afterwards, antb 
calling upon Mozart, enquired for the 
trio. Mozart said that he had never 
found himself in a disposition to write 
any thing worthy of his acceptance. 
“ Perhaps, tlion,” hiud the count, “ you 
may find yourself in a disposition to re¬ 
turn me the hundred domi-sovereigns 
I paid you beforeliand.” Mozart in¬ 
stantly handed him the money, but the 
count said not a w'ord about the quintet; 
and the composer soon afterwards had 
the satisfaction of seeing it published by 
Arturla, arranged as a quartet, for the 
pianoforte, violin, tenor, and violoncello. 
Mozart's quintets for wind instruments, 
published also as pianoforte quartets, 
arc among the most charming and popu¬ 
lar of his instrumental compositions for 
the chamber; and this anecdote is a 
specimen of the manner in which he Io^l 
the benefit be ought to have derived, 
even from bis finest works. The opera 
of the * Zauberflote ’ was composed for 
the purpose of relieving the distresses of 
a manager, who had been ruined by un¬ 
successful speculations, and cainc to im¬ 
plore his assistance. Mozart gave him 
the score without price, with full per¬ 
mission to perform it in his own theatre, 
and for his owm honofit; only stipnhitiug 
that he was not to give a copy (o any 
one. ill ordiT that the author might 
afterwards be enabled to dispose of the 
copyright. 'J'hc manager promised 
strict compliance with tlic condition, 
'i'lic opera w-as brought out, filled his 
theatre and his pockets, and, some short 
time afterwards, appeared at five or six 
different theatres, by means of copies 
received from the grateful manager.” 

Mozart's career, when hastening to 
its close, was iliuiuined by gleams of 
prosperity that came but too late. 
()u returning from Prague, in Nov. 
1701, from bringing out the Clcmenza 
di TifOy at the coronation of Leopold, 
the new Emperor— 

Ho found aw'aiting him the appoint¬ 
ment of kapeli-meister to the cathedral 
church of St Stephen, W'ith all its emolu¬ 
ments, besides extensive commissions 
from Holland and Hungary for works 
to be periodically delivered. This, 
with his engagements for the theatres 
of Prague and Vienna, assured him of 
a competent income for the future, 
exempt from all necessity for degrad¬ 
ing employment. But prospects of 
worldly'! happiness were now phantoms 
tliat only came to mock his helpless¬ 
ness, and embitter his parting hour.” 
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** Now must 1 go,” ho’would exclaim, 

j.a8t as 1 should be able to live in 
peace; now leave my art when, no 
longer the slave of fashion^ nor the 
tool of speculators, I could follow the 
dictates of my own feeling, and write 
whatever my heart prompts. I must 
leave my family—my poor eliildrcu, at 
the very instant in whieli I should iian* 
been able to provide for their welfare.” 

Tlio story of his composing tho 
requiem for a mysterious stranger, and 
bis melaiu'holy forubodtngs duriug its 
composition, arc too well hiiowu to 
require repetition here. The iueideut, 
to all ajjpearaucc, wjjs not extraor¬ 
dinary ill itself, luid owihI its imt>osiiig 
character chielly to the morbid stale 
of hfozavt’s mind at the time. 

On the oth of December 1791, the 
ilJ-dcfilied disease under w hich lie )iad 
for some time )alK)ured. ended in iiis 
dVs5'0\\vl\on; and Rubsei\uout examinu- 
tion show id that inliammatiou of the 
brain hail 1.111011 place. lie fill tliat 
he wa.s dying—“ 'riie taste of death,” 
lie said to Ins .sister-indaw, “ is rtl- 
I'eady on my tongue —I ^rrstr thufh ; 
and wlio will be near to support my 
Coii.stance if you go away?” 

Sussma}cr (an aS'^istaut) was staiuU 
ing by the bedside, and un the cuunler- 
{>auc lay the ‘ Ueijiueiu,' coiicenung 
whid TiloKart was ''till speaking and 
giving directions. As he looked over 
its pages for the last tiiuo, lie said, 
With tears in his eyes, ‘ Did 1 m»t tdl 
you that I was writing this for my¬ 
self '{’ 

It should bo added tlial this ** SiKs- 
maycr, whohad obtained po‘'S("«sion of 
one transLTj])t of the ‘Requiem,* the 
other having been delivered to the 
stranger immediately after Mozart’s dc- 
<M*aso, published tho score some years 
afterwards, claiming to ha>e composed 
from the .Sanv'Mw to the end. As there was 
no one to contradict this extraordinary 
.“tory, it found partial credit until 1839, 
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when a full score of the * Requiem* in 
Mozart’s handwriting was discovered.” 

Wc have now done. Tho life and 
character that wo have been con¬ 
sidering, speak for themselves. Mo¬ 
zart is not perhaps tho greatest 
c-oni;K>ser that ever lived, but llandel 
only is greulor thou he; und to he 

second to Handel, sccm.s now to 
us the highest conceivable praise. 
Yet, iu some departments, Mozart 
was oven greater than his pi-cde- 
ccsiior. It is not our intention hr 
characterise bis excellences ns u com¬ 
poser. The n)illio]j.s of mankind that 
lie has delighted in one form or other, 
according to their opportunities and 
capacities, have spoken his best pane¬ 
gyric in tiio involuntary accents of 
oj>en and (‘nthu.siasii(: admiration; 
ami Ills name will for ever be swei't 
in tlio ear of every one wlio lias 
\misic in his soul. 

IVoremarks only \v«‘will inuke upon 
Mozart's la>ie and sy.striu as a ma.Mer. 
Thelir>t iv. thatlieiin ariablycoiisidiT- 
ed and prochiiined, that the grtiatoh’ieet 
of music w.a.<, not to a,<toiush hv its 
ditHculfy, liut to deligiit by if« beauty. 
Some of his own coinpo.'jjthuis are 
dillicuU as well as la'iiulifnl, and in 
some the Ix'amy may be too trauscen- 
dentnl for senses Ics'i exalted than his 
owni. Jbit tlie production of pliasur<\ 
in all its > ariod forms and <icgrccs, 
w as his uniform aim and effort; and 
no master has been more successful. 
Our next remark is, that, with all Ins 
genius, he was a laborioiLs and learned 
musician; and tlio nioiimneut to his 
own fame w hich lie Inus eomplcted in 
hiswork^, w as built n]>on the most an¬ 
xious, heartfelt, aud humble study of 
all the. w'orks of excellence tliat theti 
existed, and without knowing aud 
understanding which, lie truly fell 
that could never liave cqmilicd or 
.siirpattcd them. 


Mozart 
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TO THE EDITOE OF BLACKWOOD’s BIAGAZINK. 

Sir,— Tlie accompanying narrative was originaUy sent from the Sandwich 
lelatiUs in the shape of a letter. Since ray retnm to England, it has 
Rusrgested to me that it would suit your pages. If you think so, 1 shall bo 
Imiipy to place it at your disposal. The gronnd-plau annexed is intended 
merely to a»si«t the description : it has no pretensions to strict accuracy, the 
distances have been estimated, not measured.—1 rcmoii^ fclir, your obedient 
servant, 

Ah Officer of the Royal Navy. 

ACCOUNT or A VISIT TO TITR VOLCANO OV KIRAUF.A, IN 

BANOWICU ISLANDS, IX SEWKMBER 1814. 


The ship being about to jjroceed to 
Ryron’s Ihiy, (the ililoofthe. uativTs,) 
oil the N.K. side of <)\\]iylu*e, lo 
water, the capluin arranged, tluit lo 
gi\e an opjiortunHy to all those ^Ybo 
wi>hcd to li.sit lh<* lolciino, distant 
Irmu the anrliorayi* forly miles, Jhi* t*x- 
eul^^ion .'•houkl bo made in two partu;H. 
iia\iuir unchonMl on M'eilih'Mlay the 
1 nil of September, lie innl sewral »*f 
(Ik- oliicers left iiih) eai lv till llu* liitli: 
liie\ tiawlletl on lior.M'b.n k. and le- 
tunieil on the eii-^uiiig .Monday, highly 
(h’lighted nith their trip, hut giving a 
nirlaneliuly de-^eription of the road, 
vvliifh they jirononnecd to br in some 
plsUTS impassable lo ])eople on foot. 
This latter intelligenoe was dinleMrl- 
ening lo tin* seeutul di\Uh»n, some of 
whom, and in\si>li'ul‘iiie number, had 
intended iu walk. 'J'hene, initwith. 
i^tandiiJg, adhered to tlu'ir rosolutiou; 
and the .'sc'colul party, eon&i.sting <»f 
eight, left the ship at (* a.m. on Tnes- 
day. Some oil liorseb.iek, and s«*mo 
oil foot, we got away from the viilagc 
alamt eight o'clock, atlendeil by thir¬ 
teen native", to wh(»sc ealabashcs our 
prou uml clothing had been tran^fi‘r- 
red ^ lliese ealaba-slies. answ er this pur¬ 
pose admii'ably; they are gourds of 
enormous size, cut through rather 
above tlieir largest diameter, wiiich is 
from uigliteen inches to two feel; the 
half of another gourd forms tlie lid, 
and keeps all clean ami dry within: 
when tilled, they are linng by net¬ 
work to each end of a pide throw'it 
across the shonUiors of a native, wlu) 
will thus trav cl with ii load of fifty or 
sixty iKinuds about three miles .au 
hour. The day was tine and bright, 
and wc started in high sjnrits, the 
horsemen hardly able to conceal their 
exultation in their superiority over 


the walkers, wJiilst they cantored over 
the jilaiii from wdilch our ascent com- 
iiiei'iced; this, 4000 feet almost gra¬ 
dual in forty miles, is not fatiguing; 
and thus, altliougii we found the path 
tlirougli a wood about three miles 
l'»ng, very deep, and the air ojipres- 
.'jive, we all arrived logelhev without 
distress at the half-way house,” liy 
1 r.M. Snpi»osc a hay"taek hollow¬ 
ed out, and some holes cut for doors 
and w’in(Iow>, and yon have a picture 
of the half-way house,*’ and the ordi¬ 
nary iluelliug-! <if the natives of the.<e 
island.'); it is ke])t by a rospeciablc 
]>ei*von, chielly for the aiTommotla- 
lion of travelleiH, ami in it wo found 
Iho comfort of a table, a pmeo of fur¬ 
niture, by the-e pi-oph* n>ually con- 
.sideivd superliiKuis. Here we soon 
made ourhelves snug, comnn'ncing by 
throwing ours(lvc.'= on the mats, and 
allowing a dozen vigoroi-s urchins to 
rumi rumi” us. In this process of 
shampooing, every muscle is kneaded 
or beaten; the refreshing luxury it 
niVords can only be perfectly appre¬ 
ciated by those who have, like u.--, 
walked twenty miles on a bad road, in 
a lro])ical climate. Ilerewowcrc to 
slay the night, and our first object 
w .IS ti> prep-ue dimier and ibcn to cat 
it; all seemed dls])oscd to aia>ist iu 
the lust part ot tins operation, and 
where every one was anxious to 
please, and determined to be* pleased, 
soeiability could not be absent. After 
this we whiled away our time with 
books and conversation, till one by 
one dropping asleep, all became quiet, 
except a wTctclied child belonging lo 
our hostess, who, from one comer of 
the hut, every' now and then set up its 
shrill pipe to disturb our slumbers. 
We wore on the march the next morn- 
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iug at six, tbo walkers more confident 
tlmn the liorsomon, some of vchoi^o 
beasts did not seem at all disposed for 
another day’s work. Our road lay for 
the most part throngh immense seas of 
lava, iu the crevices of which a variety 
of ferns had taken root, and, though re¬ 
lieving the othcrv Uc ti'Utc n))ponranee, 
in many places shflfc out our view of 
any tluiig besides. Two of the walk¬ 
ers, and some of tlic 'Ijorsemcn, cainc 


in at the journey’s end, shortly after 
eleven o’clock; the remainder, soino 
leaving their horses behind them, 
straggled in by two i-.w. Here wc? 
were at the crater! .Shall I confess 
Hint my first feeling was disapptfmt- 
ment V The plan slmws some di.-lnnco 
between the outer ami inner runs, iin- 
mcdialelv below the jilacc where the 
house (F) is situated; this is tilled up 
by uuotiicr level, which shuts out a 



JUj'planation of Plan :— 

A A The outer rim. F The house. 

B B The inner rim. G The hut. 

C The active crater. H H Track to and from crater. 

D D D D D The surface of 

the large crater. 11 Track of party on Wednesday night. 
£ E £ £ The dike. ooooooo Cone^ in large crater. 
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f(rcat part ol‘ the prospect j the re¬ 
mainder was too distant, and the 
Min’s raj'S too poweiful, tc allow of our 
seeing more than a (quantity of smoke, 
and an occasional licry ebullition from 
till* furtlicr extremity. It was not 
until w'c had walked to the hut (G) 
tliat we became sensible of tlie awful 
gj'andeur of flm scene bidow; from 
tills point we lookeil pcrpendimilarly 
down on the btfickencil uniss, and felt 
our insignilicauce. The jiath leads be- 
t«eeii many fissures in the gniund, 
from whieh .sulphnrous vapour and 
steam issue; the latter, condensing on 
the surrounding bushes, and fulling 
into holes in the compact lava, atfonls 
a supply of most excellent water. 
As evening set in, the active volcano 
U'^sunnsl from tlic lioiiso the appear- 
unci* of a city in llames; long inter¬ 
secting lines of fire looked like streets 
In a Maze ; and uhen liero and there 
a more conspicuous burst took jilace, 
finicy pictun-d a church or some large 
building a prey to the element. Kot 
t 'mieiuc(h\ ith this distJUit vieu, three 
Iii'uiir party.started for the hut, whence 
in the afternoon we had so fine a 
]inispect. AVhen there, although our 
un-io.-ity w’as liighly gratified, it 
]»romi>leil us to si-e more; so. pi\>>iug 
a native into our service, we ]*rocci*d- 
cd along the brink of the X.W. side, 
until, being nearly half-way round the 
outer circle of tlie cr.'iter, ne had 
hoped to obtain almost a bird’s-eye 
\ic>v of tlie acti\e volcano; avc were 
Iherefove extremely ehagriued to find, 
tliiil as ue drew' lU’arer our object, it 
was comidetcly shut out by a ridge 
below the one on wiiieh we stood. 
Our walking had Urns far been veiy 
dilneult, if not dangerous, aud this, 
with ihcfatigue.s of the morning, had 
nearly exhausted our jicrseverance. 
AVtf determined, however, to make 
.nnotlicr efibrt before gi'ing it up, ami 
were repaid by the discover}' of a 
spur which led us down, and thence 
through a short valley to tlw i>oint 
where our track (1) tenuinates. 
AVc came in sight of the crater 
as wc crested the iiill; tho view 
from hence was most brilliant. The 
crater appeared nearly circular, and 
was traveraed in all directions by 
what seemed canals of fire intensely 
bright; several of these radiated from 
a centro near the N.K. edge^ so as to 


foi'm a star, from which a corusca¬ 
tion, as if of jets of burning gas, was 
emitted. In other parts were furnaces 
in terrible activity, and undergoing 
continual change, sometimes becoming 
comparatively dark, and then burst¬ 
ing forth, throwing up torrents of 
flame and molten lava. All around 
the edge it seemed exceedingly agi¬ 
tated, and a noise like surf w'as audi¬ 
ble ; otherwise the stillness served to 
heighten the etfect upon the senses, 
wliicli it would be difiicult to describe. 
Tlie waning moon ivanicd us to re¬ 
turn, and reluctantly wc retraced our 
steps ; it required eai-c to do this, so 
that wc did not get back to the house 
before iniduight. Worn out with the 
day’s exertions, wc threw ourselves 
on the ground and fell asleep, but not 
before 1 bad revolved tlic possibility 
of standing at the brink of the active 
crater after nightfall. In the morn¬ 
ing wc matured the jilan, which w’a.s 
to debceiid by da\light, so as to re¬ 
connoitre our road, to return to din¬ 
ner, and (hen, if w'e tliougiit it jiracli- 
eable, to leave the house about o 
and to remain in the large eratov till 
aft«‘r night set in. The onh objec¬ 
tion to this st'home (and it was a mo.st 
M*rions one) was, that when we men¬ 
tioned it to the guidt*-^, they ajqieiared 
coinplcteiv horror-btruck at the nolitm 
of it. ilere, as elscwliore in the 
neiglilKUirhood of volcanic acthity, 
the common peo}dc have a .supersti- 
lions dread of a pre>iding deity; in 
this place, CKspecially, where they are 
scarcely rescued Iroiu lioalhcnisra, 
we were not surprised to find it. Tin's, 
and their personal fears, (no human 
being ever haviug, as the natives 
!is.sured us, entered the crater in dark¬ 
ness,) we then found insuperable: all 
we could do was to take the best. 
guidCvS w’c Were .able to procure w ith ns 
by daylight, so that they should re¬ 
fresh their memories as to the locale^ 
and ascertain if any change bad taken 
place since their lust visit, and trust 
to being able during our walk to per- 
anade one to i*oturn with us in tho 
evening. Accordingly wc all left tho 
houso after breakfast, following the 
track marked (II), which led ns pre- 
cipitonsly down, till we lauded on tho 
surface of the large crater, an im¬ 
mense sheet of scoriaccous lava cooled 
suddenly a state of fusion; th& 
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BpheATQd wares and deep hollows 
evidencing that congelation bos taken 
place before the mighty agitation has 
subsided. It is dotted with cones 
60 or 70 feet high, au(l extensively 
intersected by deep cracks, from both 
of which sulphurous smoke ascends. 
It is BiiiToandcd by a wall abont 
twelve miUiB in circtmileronco, iu most 

parts KXK) feet deep. 1 despair ol 
conveying an idea of what our sensa¬ 
tions were, when we firet launched 
out on this fearful pit to cross to the 
active crater at the further end. With 
aU the feeling of insecurity tliat at¬ 
tends treadbig on unsafe icc, was 
combined the utter sense of helpless- 
Dcsa the dc-«.)latioii of the scene eii- 
conraged: it jiroduced a sort of in¬ 
stinctive dread, such as brutes iniglit 
1)0 supposed to feel in such .'situations. 

however, soon left ns, and at¬ 
tending our guides, v ho led ns away 
to the rigid for about a mile, we 
,tgnicd abruptly to the left, and came 
upon a di'Cp dike, which, running con¬ 
centric with the .«ides, terinlrudc-* lu'ar 
the activ(* crater, ^^ith which 1 con¬ 
ceive its b(dt<jm is on a level. 'I'lie 
lava had .'lUpped into it we 

crossed, ami the loose blocks were 
diiftcult to siTumble over. In the 
lowest part witerc these had not fallen, 
the firo appeared imniediatelybeneatli 
the surface. TJic* guMes here evinced 
great caution, trying ■with their poles 
before venturing their weight; the 
heat was intense, and made us glad 
to find oiirselvc? again on iernrJiimny 
if that expression may be all(»wcd 
wliere the walking was exceedingly 
disagreeable, owing tt) the hollowness 
of the lava, formed in great bubbles, 
that continually broke and let u.s in 
up to our knees. This dike ba.s pro¬ 
bably been formed by tlic drainage of 
the volcano by a lateral vent, as the 
part of the crater which it confines 
has sunk lower than that outside it, 
and the contraction caused by loss of 
heat may well account for its width, 
which varies from one to three hun¬ 
dred yards.* In support of this opin¬ 
ion, i may mention, that in 1840 a 
molten river broke out, eight miles to 
the eastward, and, in some places six 
miles broad, rolled down to the sea, 
where it materially altered the lino of 
coast. From whero we crossed, there 
is a gradual rise until within 20t) yards 


of the volcano, when the surface dips 
to its margin. Owing to this we 
came suddenly in view of it, and, lost 
in amazemeut, walked sileutly on to 
the brink. To the party who had 
made the excursion tlie previous 
evening, the surprise was not so gi’eat 
as to the othei's; moreover, a bright 
uooaday san, and a fioating mirage 

which made it ditticult to discern tiio 
real from the deceptive, robbed the 
scene of much of its brilliancy; still 
it was truly sublime, as a feeble at- 
tem])t at descriptiou will show. This 
immense caldron, two and three quar¬ 
ter miles lu circumference, is tilled to 
within twenty feet of its brim with 
red uolteu lava, over which lies :i 
thiu scum resembling the slag on a 
.siuelting furnace, 'ihe whole surface 
was in fearful agiCatiuJi. Great roll¬ 
ers followed each otlier to the side, 
and, breaking, disclosed deep edges of 
(rinisuii. The.*c were the canals of 
tire we luid noiice<l the night before 
diverging from a eonimou centre, and 
the furnaee.s in equal sielivity; \\liiie 
what had appeared to u.s like Jets 
of ga.<, proAcd to be fitful spnrls 
of Ui\a, throuu up from nil parts of 
the lake tthougli priiiiipally from tlie 
focus ne,ar the X.K. edge) a height of 
ihiity feet. Most peojde probably 
would ha^ebeeIl sati^fied with having 
wiiueh.<ed this magnificent sjicetacle; 
hut our udiuuatiou was so liille ex¬ 
hausted, that the idea coutinualiy 
■suggested Itself. Uow giaud would 
this 1 m) by night! ” The p.arty w'ho 
hail cncounten'd the difiicuJtie.s of the 
walk the night before, were convinced 
that no greater ones existed In that 
of to-day; and therefore, if it continued 
fine, and wo could induce the guide 
to accompany us, the project was 
feasible. The rtvariee of one of these 
ultimately overcame his ftiars, and, 
under his direction, we again left llio 
house at 5 f.M., and, returning by our 
old track, reached the bill above the 
crater about tho time the suu set, 
though long after it had sunk l>elt>w 
the edge of the pit. Here we halted, 
and smoking our cigars lit from the 
crack.*! (now' red-hotj which we had 
passed nnnotieod in the glare of tho 
sunlight, waited until it became qulto 
dark, when w'e moved on; and, great aa 
had been oar cxpectalious, we found 
them faint compai'ed with (he awful 



sublimity of the scene before us. The 
slag now appeared semi-transparent, 
and 80 extensively perforated as to 
Rhow one sheet of liquid fire, its waves 
rising high, and pouring over each 
other in magnificent confusion, form¬ 
ing a succession of cascades of un¬ 
equalled grandeur; the canals, now 
incandescent, the restless activity of 
the numerous vents throwing out 
great volumes of molten lavs, the 
terrible agitation, and the brilliancy 
of the Jets, which, shooting high in the 
air, fell with an ccholess, lead-like 
sound, breaking the otherwise im¬ 
pressive stillness; formed a picture 
that language (at least any that I 
know) is quite iuadc(inatc to describe. 
We felt this ; for no one spoke except 
wljcn betrayed into an involuntary 
burst of fttn.uzeiiu*nt. On oiir liaiuis 
and knees we crawled to the brink, 
and lying at full length, and shading 
our faces uith paper, looked doM ii at 
the fiery breakers as they dashed 
again-t the side of the basin beneath, 
'flic e.xeessive heat, and the fact that 
the spray nas iVetjueutJy dashed over 
the edge, jmt ti to this fool-havdi- 
iM‘ss ^ but .at .a more rational distance 
wv stoof! gazing, nuiIj our feelings of 
n under and atve so iiiicns4‘ly excited, 
that we j>aid no regard to the entrea¬ 
ties <*f one guide to quit the spot. He 
at last pcrsiiJided us of the necessity 
of doing HO, by pointing to the moon, 
and h(^ distance alKive the dense cloud 
whicli hung, a lurid canopy, above 
the crater. 'Paking a last look, we 
‘‘ fell in’* in Indian file, and got back 
to the house, ^^ith iu» furtlier accident 
than a few bnii.«es, about ten o’clock. 
I'hevalk had re«niirc(l caution, and 
it was long after 1 liad closed my eyes 
ore the retina yielded tlie impressions 
that had lH*en so ucvvou.<ly drawn on 
them. The next morning at nine, we 
started on our return to the shq>, 
sauntering leisurely along, picking 
strawberries by the w'ay, and enjoy* 
iug all the satisfaction inboront to the 
suceossfAd accoinplishnicnt of an un¬ 
dertaking. AVith health and strength 
iiir any altmnpt, w'c had been imcu- 
liarly favoured by the weather, and 
had thus done more than any who 
hud ju-AHjeded ns. Our party, under 
those circuinstauces, was most joyous; 


tures of habit and discipline seldom 
cxpcricne.c. 

To make tins narrative more in¬ 
telligible, it will be necessary to de¬ 
scribe briefly the position and gen¬ 
eral featurcR of this volcano, which 
docs not, like most others, spring 
from a cone, but has excavated for 
itself a bed in the side of MoAvna 
Koa, which rises 14,000 feet above 
the level of the sea; it is about six¬ 
teen miles distant from the summit of 
the mountain, wherein is on enormous 
extinct crater, from Avhich this i« prob- 
nbly the outlet; it is 4000 feet ^ove ' 
llie level of the sea, and tAventy miles 
from the nearest coast line. Several 
distinct levels in the present crater 
]irove that it has oaten its Avay to its 
iuv.sent d<>pHi. On the most elevated 
of these large trec.s now grow, evi¬ 
dences of man}" ye.ars’ tranquilli^; 
loAver doAA n w(‘ ccmie to .shrubs, and 
lastly to tlie fern, apparently the most 
A'ent'nresoine of the vegetable king¬ 
dom : it seein.s to require nothing bat 
rest and aa ater, for we found it shoot¬ 
ing out of crevice? where the lava 
aiipeared to liave undergone no de- 
eoiupo-sition. NoAvlicre, 1 concdAC, 
(not cAcu in Iceland.) can be seen 
such stupendous volcanic eflbrts as in 
OAvhyhee. The aaIjoIc island, eighiy- 
six miles long by scA'cnty broad, and 
rising, as it does at Mowna Kcafa, 
nAore than 16,0(H> feet al>ovc the sea, 
woAAld seem to liaA-e been fomAcil by 
layers of lava imposed at diflferent 
l>oriods. Some of these have followed 
quickly on each other; w'hile the 
thickness of poil, made np of vegetable 
mould and decomposed lava, indi¬ 
cates a long interval of repose betwecu 
others. Tlie present surface is com- 
]Aaratively recent, though there is no 
tradition of an}^ but partial eruptions. 

“ 0 Lord! hoAv manifold are Thy 
works: in wisdom bast Thou mada 
them all!” 

We reached the village the ne.xt 
day at 1 and after a refreshing 
bathe, retunicd on board to find the 
shi]> prepared for sea, to which w'o 
proceeded the following morning at 
four o’clock. 
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- 80 that, independent of tlie object,' the 
relaxation itself was such as wc crea- 
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At tlie'bcginamg of the present 
year, and upon the authority of M. 
Alexandre Dumas? we laid before tlic 
readers of this Ma^ar.hio a sketch of 
certain incidents in the lives of three 
Fl ench guardsmen, who, in company 
with a young ca<lct of («ascony, fought, 
drank, lovotl, and plotted luuler tl»e 
reign of Ijouis the 'J’hirti'{‘iith and tlic 
ruleofllicliclieu. The sketcli was incom¬ 
plete: coiitraiT to established practice, 
M. Dumas ncUIier inniried in»r killed 
his heroes; but after exposing them to 
innumerable perils, out of all of which 
they came triumphant, although from 
none did tliey derive any iinixntant 
benefit, he h'ft them nearly as he 
found them—with their hwtunes still 
to make, uiid with little to rely njiou 
save their good swords and their 
dauntless courage. lie prt«miscd, 
iu>wevcr. a contimiation of tlieir his¬ 
tory, and that ]>roinisc he has kej;t, 
but >Yith a dlfTerence. Passing oy( r a 
score of years, lie again introduces us 
to the guardsmeu, w h<un he left in lUe 
heyday of youth, aud who have now 
uttained, most of them passed, the 
sober age of forty. 

Twenty years later, tlien, we find 
D’Artagifan, the j'onng (ju'-con gcii- 
tlemau afol•l•^^ufl, alone upon the scctio. 
Ilis three friends, influenced hy vari¬ 
ous motives,, liavo retired from the 
corps of mous^iietaires: Athos to re¬ 
side upon a^gfcall estate in Poito.i, 
Porthos to marry a rich wHh>u, 
Aramis to become an abhe. D'Artag- 
inn alone, having no estate to retire 
to larger than a cabbage garden, no 
widow to marry, or inclination for the 
church, has stuck to the seiwicc with 
credit, but with small profit to him¬ 
self ; and the lieutenancy bestowed 
upott him by the Cardinal-Duke in 
10J8, is still a lieutenancy in 1C4H, 
under BicbcUen's less able, but etpially 
ambitions successor, Cardinal Maza¬ 
rine. MoreoY'cr, deprived, during the 
greater part of these twenty years, of 
the society of his three friends, who 
had in soxtte measure formed his char¬ 
acter, and fh>m the example of two of 
whom he had cangbt much of what 
chivaliy and elegance he possessed— 
deprived also of 0 ])portnnitics of dis¬ 


playing those pccnliav talents for bold 
intrigue, which had once enabled him 
to thwart the projects of Uichelicu 
himself, J)’Artagiiau has dcgciioratcd 
into a mere trooper. Ills talents and 
shrewdness have not deserted him; on 
the contraiy, the latter ha.s increased 
with his experience of tlie world; but 
instead of being cinploy(*d in the M*r- 
vife\)f riucciis and princtw, their exer¬ 
cise lias been for some years confined 
to procuring their owner those t‘hy- 
sieal aud positive comforts >\iiicl! 
soldiers seek and prize—namely, a good 
table, eoiiifortabie quarters, and a cuni- 
piaisaut iiostess. 

Although thus making the best i-f 
his position, and only 0 (‘casioually 
grumbling at the caprice of Dame 
Fortune, who seems entirely to have. 
f«>rgotten liim, it is wtih :i lively s^ n- 
sntion of Jny that D'Arlagnan, <mo 
evening ^^llcn on guard at the Palais 
Ib*yal, hears lumself summoned to the 
jire^eiicc of Mazarine. It is at the 
commencement of the l-'ronde; the 
exactions of liie cardinal have irriia- 
ted the peo]»le, who .-lunv sunptoins 
ofopeure.si»huice; his enemies, already 
sufliciently iitiineroiis, are daily in¬ 
creasing and hci’oniiug more formiil- 
jible. Mazarine trembles fur lilMmvvor, 
aud looks around In'm for inenwf licail 
aud action, to aid him in breasting the 
storm and carrying out his .sc heme’', 
lie licars tell oi' the four guardsmen, 
^^ho5e fidelity and devotion liad oin-e 
fcaved the reputation of Anne of 
Austria, aud baffled the most powciful 
minister Franc(‘ ever saw; tliese four 
men he resolves to make his own, and 
DWrtagnau is dUpatclu-d to find his 
three former companions, and iuducc 
them to espouse the cause of the 
cardinal. The mission is but partially 
successful, D’Artagnan finds Forthos, 
whose veal name, is Du Vallon, rich, 
fiom-ishlng, and a widower, but, not- 
withstanfing all theao advantages, 
perfectly unhappy because he has no 
title. Vanity was always the failing 
of I’orthos. Aramis, otherwise the 
Che valier—now the Abbe—d’Herblay, 
is up to the cars in intrigues of every 
description.^ Athos, Count dc In F^^c, 
has abandoned the wiue-ilask, for- 
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nuM-ly the (Icily of his adoration, and 
is busied in the (^location of a natural 
eon, a youtli of sixteen, of whom the 
beautiful J>nchcss of Ohcvrcusc is the 
mother. By the promise of a barony, 
D’Artagnan easily iiKlu(5CS Porthos to 
follow him to Paris; but with his 
other two friends he is less siujccssfiil. 
Athos and Arnmis put him olf with 
excuses, for both have already pledged 
themselves to the cause of the I'rondc 
and of the Duke of Jleaiifort. 

This prince, the grandson of Henry 
tho Pourth, and of the celebrated 
Gabriclle D’Kstrees, is a prisoner in 
tlio fortress of Viiiceimcs, and a con* 
stant subject of umMshiess to Maza- 
I iue. Brjive as steel, but of linutod 
e.ijiacity, the idol of the people, who, 
by the use of hU name, arc easily 
ro’Hcd to rebellion, the duke has bc- 
;,‘uile(l hi"* long capthity by abuse of 
tiio Pnecliino Mazanni, as ho styles 
tiie cardinal, and by keeping up a con- 
sfant i)etty warfare with the governor 
of A’iHcennes, Monsieur (le Chavigny. 
On his way to j)risoii, he boasted to 
hU guards that he had at lpa^t forty 
]tlans of escape, some one of which 
would infallibly fjuceet'd. 'Jliis was 
repeated to the cardinal; and so well 
is the duke guarded in con»c(|ucnce, 
tlmt fivi* years have elapsed and he is 
Mil! at Vincennes. At last his friends 
tind means of commiinicatingwitli him, 
and (b'inmiul, the servant of the 
Count (le la Fore, Ls introduced, in the 
t apacily of an under Jailer, into the 
fortrc'S, y\ here, by his taciturnity and 
apparent strictness, he gains the entire 
ciudidcnce of La Uaimic, an otlicial 
who, nn(h{r M. do C’havigny, is ap¬ 
pointed to the especial guardianship 
of tlio J)uko of Beaufort. An attempt 
to escape is fixed for the day of the 
Pentecost. I"poii the morning of that 
day, Monsieur do Cluivigny starts 
upon a short jonmoy, leaving the 
castle in charge of La ltanii‘ 0 , whom 
tlic duke iuvites to sup with him upon 
a famous pasty, that has been ordered 
for the occasion from a confoetionor 
who has recently ostablislicd himself 
at Vincennes. Ilcre is W'bat takes 
place at the repast. 

La liam('C, who, at the bottom of 
bis heart, entertained a considerable 
degree of regard and affection for M. 
de ])Gauf(>rt, madC 4 .himsclf a gi*cat 
trjiat of this tctc-a-t^te supper. UU 


chief foible W'as gluttony, and for this 
grand occasion the confectioner had 
promised to outdo himself. The 
pasty was to bo of pheasants, the 
wine of the best vintage of Chamber- 
tin. By adding tothcagrecable images 
which this promise called up in his 
mind, the society of the duke, who in 
the main was such an excclltm| fellow, 
who played Monsieur de Pliavigny 
such capital trick.^!, and made such 
biting jokes against the cardinal, La 
Bamde had composed a picture of h 
perfectly delightful evening, which he 
looked forward to witli proportionate 
jubilation, and wltli an impatience 
almost c(]ualliug that of the dnkc.' 
Ilis first visit that morning had been 
to the pastrycook, who bad shown 
him the crust of a gigantic i>a8ty,- 
decorated at the top with the arms of 
Monsieur de Beaufort. The said crust 
was still empty, but beside it wore a' 
])heasant and two partridges, so 
nutely and closely larded, that each of 
them looked like a cushion stnck^full 
of ])ins. La llanicc’s mouth watered 
at the sight. 

Karly in tlic day, M. do Beaufort 
went to play at ball with La Ramec *, 
a sign from Grimaud warned him to 
pay attention to every thing. Gri¬ 
maud walked before tlieni, as if to 
point out the road that he and the 
duke would have to take tiiat even¬ 
ing. Tiie place wlierc they w’orc in 
the habit of playing w*as the smaller 
court of the fortress—a solitary enclo¬ 
sure, where sentinels were only std- 
tioned when the duke was there; even 
that precaution seeming unnecessary, 
on account of the great height of the 
ram])arts. There were three doors to 
open before reaching this court, and 
each door >vas opened with a different 
key. All three keys were kept by La 
liamee. "When they reached the' 
court, Grimaud seated himself negli¬ 
gently in one of tJie embrasures, his 
legs dangling outside the wall. The 
duke understood that the rope-ladder 
w'as to be fixed at that place. This, 
and other manmuvres, comprehensible 
enough to M. de Beaufort, .and care¬ 
fully noted by him, had, of course, no 
intelligible meaning for La Ramee. 

The game began. M. dc Beaufort 
was io play, and sent the balls wher¬ 
ever ho liked; La Kamile could not 
win a game. When they had finished 
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playing, tlie dnke, whilst riUiying La 
Kamc^c on his ill sncccss, pulled out a 
couple of lonis-d'ors, and offci'cd them 
to his guards, who had follp^ta4 him 
to the court to pick up the balls, tell* 
ing them to go and drink his health. 
The guards asked La llamee's per* 
mission, which he gave, but for the 
evening only. Up to that time he 
bad various important matters to ar* 
range, some of which would I'crjuirc 
him to absent liimself from UIs pri* 
soner, whom he did not wish to be 
lost sight of. 

Six o’clock came, and although the 
<li]iucr>hour was fixed for seven, the 
table was already spreatl, and the 
enormous pie placed upon the side¬ 
board. Every body was impatient 
for something : the gniirds to go and 
di'ink, La llamec to dine, and Mon* 
tdeur dc lleauforl to eseai>e. (Iriiiiaiid 
was the only one wlio «<ieiucd to be 
'waiting for notiiing, and to remain 
pcii'ectly calm; ami at times when 
the duke looked at his dull, Immove* 
able countenance, he almost doubted 
whether that could be t!»c man who 
was to aid his projected ilight. 

At half-])asT six. La liaineo dismiss¬ 
ed the guards, the duke sat down at 
the table, aud signed to Ids jaihu* to 
lake a chairopimsitc to him. (h'iniaud 
served tlm soup, and stutiemed liiin- 
self behind La Itaiiuv. The most 
portbet enjoyment wns depicted uii tlic 
countenance of the latter, as he coni- 
incnced the rei)a.st from which he had 
been anticipating so mucli pleasure. 
The duke looked at him with a smile. 

“Ventre St GrU! La Kauusc,” 
cried he, “ if I were told tht^ at this 
moment there is in all Frauce a hap¬ 
pier mail than yourself, I would not 
believe it” 

Aif Aud yon would be quite right not 
to do so, Monsclgneur,” said Lu 
Kam6c. I coQfe.ss that, when I am 
Jiungry, I know’ no fficasure equal to 
that of sitting down to a good dinner; 
and when I rtsmomber that my Amphi¬ 
tryon is the grandson of lienr}' the 
Eourtb, the pleasure is at least 
doubled by the honour done to me.” 

. The duke bowed. “ My dear La 
Bamde,” said be, yon are uucqoal- 
ed tntbe art of paying compliments.” 

'**Xt compliment, Mouscig* 

»cttr,” said La Hameo; “ I gay exactly 
what 1 think.” 


*‘Tou are really attached to me, 
'tbewy ” said the duke/ 

“ Most sincerely,” Yepliod La Ra* 
inec; and X sliould be Inconsolable 
if your highness were to leave Viu- 
cennea.” 

** Asingular proof of affection that 1 ” 
returned the duke. 

Monseigueur,” contmned La 
Ramee, sipping at a glas-s ofMadeira, 
“ W'hat would you do if you w’cre sot 
at liberty ? You woiihl only get into 
some new scrape, and be sent to the 
Bastilc instead of to Viuceuiies.” 

“ Indeed!” said the duke, con.sider- 
ably amused at the turn the conver- 
saiioii was taking, and glancing at 
the clock, of wliich the linud<^, lu* 
thought, advanced more slowly than 
n.snul. 

i\l. dc ( lia^’igny is not very ami¬ 
able,” said La UaincV, “ but M. dc 
Tremblay is a great deal worse. Yiui 
may jlepeiid, hlonseigmmr, that it 
wa< a real kindiios to semi yon here, 
where you breathe a lino air, aiul 
i»a\e nothing to do biri to eat and* 
drink, aud jday at batl.” 

“ According to your account, La 
l*aTn(k% 1 WAS very ungrateful ever to 
think of escaping.” 

“ Exceedingly so,” re]»Iied La Ra- 
mee; “ but your Jiighness never did 
tbiuk seriously of it.” 

‘‘Iiuleod did T, though!” said the 
duke; “ and what is more, folly 
though it may be, I sometimes think 
of it still.” 

“ btill by one of your forty plans, 
Monseigneur 

The duke, nodded aflinnatively. 

“ Monseigneur,” resumed La lla- 
mee, “ since you have so far honoured 
me with your coufidcnce, 1 wi.sh you 
would tell me one of the forty me¬ 
thods of escape which your higbucss 
bad invented.” 

“ With pleasure,” replied the duke. 
“ Grimand, give mo the pasty.” 

“ Z am all attention,” said La Ra- 
mee, leaning back in his chair, and 
raising bis glass so as toJook at the 
sotting sun through the liquid amber 
which it contained. The dnke 
glanced at the clock. Ten miiiutCB 
more and it would strike seven, the 
hour for which his escape was con¬ 
certed. Grimand placed the pie be¬ 
fore M. de Rfiaafort, who ^ook his 
silvcr-bladedftmfe—steel ones were 
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not allowed him—to cut it; but La 
llunw, nnwilliug to see so magniti* 
cent a pasty mangled by a dull knife, 
passed biui his own, which w'as of 
Steel. 

“ 'Well, Monscigneur/’ said he> 
“ and this famous plan V” 

“ l>o you wish me to tell you,” 
.said the dnkc, “ the one on the suc¬ 
cess of wliitth I most reckoned, and 
W'iiicb I inteuded to try the first?” 

. “ iJy all means,” said La llaiuec. 

“ Well,” said M. de Ileaufort, who 
was busy in the dissection of the pie, 

“ in the first place I ho}«‘d to have for 
my guardian some honest fellow like 
j'ourself, iNlonsicur La lt}nn<*e.” 

“ Vour hojic was realized, Mon- 
seigneur. And then ? *' 

“ 3 said to jiiyself,” continued the 
tlnke, “ if oiie{‘ X have ahont me a 
go<id fellt»w lik<f La Jiaruee, i will get 
a friend, whom he docs not know to 
he iny Crieinl, to reccnnimnid t(» him a 
mini tlov»»ted iny interests, and 
wl>o nill aid my e.^c.^iie." 

“ tioodr* said La Kameo. “ Ko 
bad idea." 

** When I h.ive accomplished this.” 
said the duk<-, “ if the man .'^kilfnl,, 
and maimges to gain the conli<lenee 
4 )f my jailer, I {‘hall have no dillicult}* 
in keeping up a comimiiiicatiou with 
my frientls.*’ 

“ Indeed ! ” said La llnmeo; *• Itow 

so?’’ 

“ Kasily enongh,” replied M. dc 
Ileanfort; “in playing at ball, for 
instance.*’ 

“ in playing nt ball!” ri'pcatcd La 
llamee, who w’as beginning to pay 
great attention to the duke's words. 

“ Yes. I strike a ball into the 
moat; a man who is at hand, work¬ 
ing in his garden, picks it up. The 
bull contains a letter. Instead of 
throwing back the same ball, he 
throws uiiotlier, w'hich contains u let¬ 
ter lor me. My friends hoar from 
me and 1 from them, without any one 
being the w iser.” 

“ The devil ! ” said La Tlamde, 
scratching his head, you do well to 
tell me this, Monseigneur. In future 
I will keep an eye on pickers up of 
balls. But. after all, that is ^ly a 
means of correspondence.” ^ 

“Wait a little. 1 wrUcAo my 
friends-—* On such a day and 4t such 
an honr, be in waiting on the other 


aide of the moat with two led 

horses.’ ” 

*• Weil,” said La Ram^, with 
some appearance of uneasiness, ** but 
What then? I’nlcss, indeed, the 
horses have wings, and can fiy up the 
rampart to fetch you.” 

“ Or that 1 have means of flying 
down,” said the duke, carelessly. 

“ A rope-ladder, for instance.” 

“ Yes,” said La liaimic, with a 
forced laugh; **but a ropc>laddcr can 
hardly be sent iu a tennis-bail, though 
a letter may.” 

“ No ; but it may be sent in some¬ 
thing else. Let us only suppose, for 
argument’s sake, that my cook, Noir- 
moiit, has pnrcluiscd the pastrycook’s 
shop oj>posite the castle. Lailatnee, 
who is a bit of an epicui*e, tries his 
}iies, finds them excellent, and asks 
me if T woiihl like to taste one. 1 
acce]»t the oiler, on condition that he 
sliall help me to eat it. To do so 
more at his« (‘asi‘, he kcikU* away the 
gua^I^•, and only kceiJ** Orinmud here 
to wail upon us. (iriiuaud is the 
man whom mv friend has recommend- 

4 

ed. and who is ready to second me in 
all things. The moment of my e.-scape 
is fixed for seven o'clock. At a few 
minutes to se^cn”- 

“ At a few minutes to seven! ” 
repeated La Kameo, perspirhig with 
aliirm. 

“ At a few minutes to seven,” con¬ 
tinued the duke, suiting the acliou to 
the word, “ 1 take the crust off the 
pic. Inside it, I find two poniards, a 
rope-ladder, and a gag. 1 i)ut one of 
tbe poniards to La llamec’s breast, 
bud I say to him—‘ Jly good friend, 
La Kami'O, if y(ui make a motion or 
utter a ciy, yoii ai*o a dead wan! - 

The duke, as wc have already said, 
whilst \ittcring these hist seutonces, 
had acted in conformity. He was 
now standing close to La llamee, to 
whom his tone of voice, and the sight 
of titc dagger levelled at his heart, 
iutimated plainly enough that M. do 
Beaufort^ oiild keep his word. Mean¬ 
while Grimuud, silent as the gruvo, 
took out of the pic the second jwuiard, 
the rope-ladder, and the gag. La 
llamde followed each of these objects 
with his eyes with a visibly increasing 
terror. 

“Oh, Monseigucur! ” cried he, 
lookuig at the duko with an ur of 
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stupefaction, which at any other time 
would have made M. do Beaufort 
laugh heartily, “ you would not have 
the heart to kill me ? ” 

“ No, if you do not oppose my 
flight.” 

“ But, Monsoignouf, if I let you 
escape, 1 am a ruined man.” 

“ I will pay you the value of your 

office.” 

“ And if I defend mvsclf, or call 
out?” 

“ By the honour of a gentleman, 
you die upon the spot! ” 

At this moment the clock struck. 

“ Seven o'clock,” said Grimaud, 
who had not yet nttmal a word. 

La Kamce made a movement. The 
duke frowned, and the unlucky jailer 
felt the point of the dagger penetrate 
his clothes, and press rgaiust Ills 
breast. 

“Enough. Monscignettr,” cried he; 

I will not stir. But 1 enlrcai you 
to tic my liands and feet, or 1 shall lie 
taken for your accomplice.” 

The duke took off his girdle, and 
gave it to Grimaud, who tied La 
KauK^c’s hands firmly behind his 
back. La Kam6c then lieid out his 
legs ; Grimaud tore a napkin into 
strips, Rud bound his ankles to< 
gethcr. 

“And uowtho gag!” cried poor L.a 
Ramec ; “ the gag! 1 insist upon it; 
or they will hang nr for not haviug 
given tile alarm.” 

In an instant La Ramec was gagged, 
and laid upon the ground; two (»r 
three chairs w'cre overturned, to make 
it appear that tliere had been a .strug¬ 
gle. Grimaud took from La Ramce’s 
pockets all the keys that they con¬ 
tained, opened tlic room-door, slmt 
and double-locked it when the duke 
aud himself had passed out, and led 
the way to the court. Tliis the fugi¬ 
tives, reached without accident or en¬ 
counter, and found it entirely deserted; 
no sentinels, nor any body at the 
windows that overlooked it. The 
duke hurried to the rampart, and saw 
upon tlio further side of the moat 
three horsemen aud tw'o led horses. 
He .exchanged a sign with tliom; tiioy 
were waiting for him. ISIeanwIiile 
Grimaud was fastening the rope by 
which tbo descent was to bo effected, 
it was* not a Udder, but a silken cord 
I'oUod upon a stick, which was to bo 


placed between the legs, and become 
unrolled by the weight of tho i>crson 
descending. 

“ Go,” said tho duke. 

“ First, Monseigftenr ? ” asked 
Grimaud. 

“ (’ertoinly,” was the reply ; “ if I 
am taken, ti prison awaits me; if you 
are caught, you will be liung.” 

“True,” saidtirimaud; and putting 
himselfastridethostirk, he coDinicnced 
hLs perilous descent. 'J'lie duke fol¬ 
lowed him anxiously with his eyes. 
About throe quarters of the distance 
were accomplished, when the cord 
broke, and Grimaud fell into the moat. 
M. de Beniifurt uttered a crj'; but 
Grimaud said notliing, althongfi ho 
was evidently severely hint, Ibr he 
remained motionio.<s upon tho s]>ot on 
which lie hud I'allou. One of the three 
horsemen slid down into the moat, 
fastened the noQ.s<5 ofvu rope luuler tlie 
anus of Grimaud, aud his two eom- 
panioii.<, whb held the other end, pull- 
Cil iiini up. 

“ Como down, Mon^ 1 t•ignour,” cried 
the cavaliers; “ the fall is only about 
fifteen feet, ami the gi’uss is soft.'’ 

TIjo diikc w'as ali*eady descending. 
Ills task W'as difficult; for the stick 
was no longer there to sustain him, 
and he was obliged to lower himself 
along the .slender rope fri»m a height 
of fifty feet by siicer force of wri<t. 
But ills activity, strciigtJi, and cool¬ 
ness came to his aid ; in less tlian live 
minutes he was at tlic end of the cord, 
lie then let go Ids liold, and fell 
upon his feet without injury. ('limli- 
ing out of the moat, he found Idui.-elf 
in the company (»f Count Rochefort, 
and of two other geutlcmen wiili 
whom ho wn.s unacipiainted. Gri- 
mand, wliose senses had left him, was 
fastened upon a horse. 

“ Geutlemen,” said the duke, “ I 
will thank }ou by and b)'; just iiow' 
we have not an instant to lose. Ft)r- 
ward then, and let who loves me 
follow.” 

And springing upon hia hor.«e, he 
.set off at full gallop, breathing as if 
a load w'crc removed ftom his breast, 
aud exclaiming in accents of inex¬ 
pressible joy— 

“ Free! Free! Free I” 

Tlic two cavaliers wlio accompany 
the Duke aud the Count dc Rochefort, 
aro Athos and Aramis. D'Artagnau 
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and Forthos are sent in pnrsnit of the 
cardiiTal, and in the obscnrity by night 
the four friends, who have so often 
fougiit side by side, find themselves 
at sword’s point with eacli other. 
Fortunately a recognition ensues be¬ 
fore any liarm is done. A strong 
party of the Duke of Beaufort’s ad¬ 
herents comes up, and D'Artagnii and 
T*ortlios are taken prisoner.^, but im¬ 
mediately set at liberty by the duke. 

The readers of the Three Mom- 
^leUtiree will not have forgotten a 
certain Lady de Winter, having a 
jicar-de-iis branded on her shoulder, 
wlio plays an important part in tliat 
r<ini:in(‘(‘, and wlto, after committing 
intniiiierable crimes, at last niet'ts her 
de;ith at tiie iiands of a public execu¬ 
tioner, but without form of trial. 
'J’his bitter, imleetK might be consi¬ 
dered alino'>t su]ieiiliiotis, so numeroii.H 
and mdorions nerc Iier olleuees; but 
neverllielesp, D Artngnan and his three 
friends, by whose onler and iu whoso 
presence the execution look place, 
sometimes feel pangs of remoi.-'C for 
ttie deed, whicli none of the many 
lives they hav'c taken in fair and open 
light ever occasion them. Atlius 
espeeially, the most retlectlug and 
sensitive of the fotir, continually re¬ 
proaches himself with the shni*e he 
took in that act of illegal justice. 
This woman has left a son, w*ho in¬ 
herits all her vices, and who, having 
iieeii proved iilegitinmtc, has been 
deprived of Lord Do Winter’s estates, 
and passes by the name of Mordaunt. 
Ho is now brought upon the scene. 
Knoul, Viscount of Braguoloiiiio, the 
son of Athos, is proceeding to Flan¬ 
ders, iu company with the 3 ’oiing 
Count dc (Jniche, to join the army 
under the Prince of Conde, when, on 
the lust day of ids Journey, and whilst 
passing through a forest, he falls in 
with, and disj>erses a party of Spanish 
inaranders who are robbing and ill- 
treating two travellers. Of these 
latter, one is dead, and the other, who 
is desperately wounded, implores the 
aid of H priest. Kaoul and ids friend 
order their attendants to form a litter 
of branches, and to convey the w’ound- 
rd man to a neighbouring forest inn, 
whilst they hasten on to the next vil¬ 
lage to procure him the spiritual con¬ 
solation 1)0 is so urgent to obtain. 

Tho two young men had ridden 
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more than a league, and were already 
in sight of the village of Greney, wbeu 
they saw coming towards them, 
mounted upon a male, a poor monk, 
whom, from his large hat and grey 
woollen gown, they took to be an 
Augustine friar. Chance seemed to 
have sent them exactly what thej' 
were seeking. Upon api)roachuig tho 
monk, they found him to be a man 
of two or three and twenty ^ears of 
age, but who might have been taken 
for some years oUler, owing probably 
to long l'ast.s and severe penances. 
His complexion was pale, not that 
clear white paleness which is agree- 
al)l(>, to beliold, but a billons ycUow; 
his hair Wiis of a light colour, and bis 
eyes, of a greenish gi’ey, seemed de¬ 
void of all expression. 

“ Sir,*’ Raid llaoul, with his usual 
politeness, have vou taken orders?” 

Why do vou ask?” said the 
stranger, iu a tone so abrupt os to be 
scarcely civil. 

h'or our information,” replied tlio 
Count dc (Juiclic l)juiglitil}\ 

The stranger touched his mule with 
his heel, and moved onwards. WitU 
a bound of liis hoi’sc, Dc Gnicho 
j)lact*d i)iinsclf before him, blocking 
up the road. “ Answer, sir,” said he. 

The (piestlon was politely put, and 
deserves a reply.” 

“ I am not obliged, I suppose, to 
inform the first comer who and what 
I am.” 

With considerable dIflSculty De 
Ouichc repressed a violent inclination 
to*, break the bones of the insolent 
monk. 

“ In the first place,” said he, “ we 
will tell 5 0 U who u'e are. My friend 
here is the Viscount of Rraguelonne, 
and 1 am the Count dc Giiiclic. It is 
DO mere caprice that induces ns to 
<piestion you ; wc are seeking spirituiQ 
aid for a dying man. If you arc a 
priest, I call upon yon in the name of 
humanity^ to aiford him the assistance 
he implores; if, on the other band, 
you are not in orders, I warn you to 
expect the chastisement which yonr 
impertinence merits.” 

Tlic monk’s pale face became livid, 
and a smile of so strange an expres¬ 
sion overspread it, that Kaoul, whoso 
eyes were fixed upon liiin, felt an 
involuntaiy and unaccountable un¬ 
easiness. * 

2 R 
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** He !fi flome spy of the 'linperial- 
bts,'’ sud the viscount, putting iiis 
hand upon his pistols. A stern and 
menacing glance from the monk rc* 
plied to the accusation. 

“ Well, sir,” said De Guicho, “ will 
you answer?” 

I am a priest,” replied the young 
man, his face resuming its former calm 
inexpressiveness. 

“ Then, holy father,” said Raoul, 
letting liis pistol fall back into the 
holster, and giving a tone of respect to 
his words, “ since you arc a priest, you 
have now an opportunity of exercis¬ 
ing your sacred functions. A man 
wounded to death is nt the little inn 
Which } 0 u will soon tiiid upon your 
road, and ho implores tlie assistance 
of one of God's ministers.” 

“ I will go to liim,” said the monk 
calmly, setting his mule in motion. 

“ If YOU do not, sir,” said De 
Guicho,remember that our horses 
will soon overtake your mule, tlial wo 
^Kissess sufficient inilueiicc to have you 
seized wlierrver you go, and that then 
your trial will be very short. A tree 
and a rope arc to be found eveiy 
where.” 

The eyes of the monk emitted an 
angry spark, but he merely repeated 
the wonis, “ I will go to him,” and 
j’ode on 

“ Let ns follow,” said Po Guichc; 
“ it will be the surest plan.” 

“ I was about to propose it,” said 
Raoul. And the young men followed 
the monk at pistol-shot distance. 

On arriving in sight of the roadside 
tavern, they saw tlieir sen ants ap¬ 
proaching it from the opposite direc¬ 
tion, leading their horses, and carry¬ 
ing the wounded man. On perceiving 
the monk, an expression of joy illu¬ 
minated the countenance of the suf¬ 
ferer, 

“ .^d now,” said Raoul, ‘'nre have 
done all we can for you, and must 
hasten onwards to join the princess 
army. There is to be a battle to¬ 
morrow, it is said, and we would not 
ndss it.” 

Tl»e host had got every thing ready, 
a bed, lint and bandages, and a mes- 
sen^ had been dispatched to Lens, 
whidi was the nearest town, to biiog 
back aaorgeon. 

“ Ifou will follow ns,” said Raoul 
to the servants, as soon as you have 


conveyed ‘this person to his room. A' 
horseman will arrive here in the coinw 
of the afternoon,” added he to tlie 
innkeeper, “ and will probably enquire 
if the Viscount de Rragueloime has 
passed this way. He is one of iny 
attendants, and his name is Grimand. 
Yon will tell him that I have ))nssed, 
and shall sleep at Cambrin.” 

liy this time the litter iiad reached 
the door of tlie inn. The monk got 
otr his mule, ordered it to bo. )>nt la 
the stable without uu<«ft<l<lHi>g, atid 
entered the house. Tlic two young 
men rode away, followed by the bene¬ 
dictions of the wounded man. 

The litter was just being carried 
into the iun, when the lioste.'^s Inirricd 
forward to receive her guests. On 
catching sight of the sufferer, slio 
seized her liusband'sarm with an ex** 
clamation of terror. 

“AVell,” said the host, “wlnit is 
the matter?” 

“ Do you not recognise him ? ” said 
the W'omaii, pointing to the wounded 
man. 

‘‘ Rccognitsc him! No—yet—surely 
I I’cniember the face. Inn it 
be?”- 

“ The former headsman of lic- 
thuue,” said his wife, conipletiiig the 
sentence. 

“ The headsman of Rethuno!” re¬ 
peated the young monk, recoiling with 
a look and gesture of inarkiKl i*epug- 
nance. 

The chief of Raonrs attendants 
perceived the dwgust with which the 
mouk heard the quality of his penitent. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ although he may 
have been an executioner, or even if 
he still be so, it is no reason for refus¬ 
ing him the consolations of religion. 
Render him the service he claims at 
your hands, and you will have lli© 
more merit in the sight of God.” 

The monk made no reply, but en¬ 
tered a room on the ^ound-floor, 
in which the servants were noiv placing 
the wounded man npon a bed. As 
he did so, every one left the apart¬ 
ment, and the penitent remained alone 
ivitli bis confessor. The presence of 
Raoul's and De Guicfac's followers 
being no longer required, the latter 
remounted their horses, and set off at 
a sharp trot to rejoin their masters, 
who were already out of sight. 

Tliey had been gone but a few 
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minntes, when a Bingic horseman rode 
up to the door of tho ran» 

“ What is your pleasure, sir ? ” said 
tho host, still palo and aghast at the 
discovery his wife had made. 

“ A feed for my horse, and a bottle 
of wine for myself,” was the reply. 
“ Have you seen a yonug gentleman 
pass by,” continued the stranger, 
** mounted on a chestnut horse, and 
followed hy two attendants.” 

“ The Viscount dc Braguelonne?” 
said the innkeeper. 

** The same.” 

“Then you arc Monsieur Gri- 
raandV ” 

The traveller nodded assent. 

“ Your master was here not half 
an hour ago,’’ said the host. “ lie 
has ridden on, and will sleep at Cam- 
brin.” 

(irinuuwl sat down at a table, wiped 
the dust and ])erspiration from Ids 
face, poured ont a glass of wine, and 
drank in silence. He was about to 
till his glass a second time, wlien a 
loud shrill cry was heard, issuing 
from tiie apartment in which the 
monk and the patient were shut up 
together. Grimaud started to his 
feet. 

“What is that?*’ exclaimed he. 

“ From tlic wounded man’s room,” 
replied the host. 

“ Wliat wounded man?” 

“ Tlie former headsman of Betbune, 
who has been set upon and sorely 
hurt hy Spanish partisans. Tlte Vis¬ 
count de Braguelonne rescued and 
bi*onght him hither, and he is now con¬ 
fessing himself to an Augustine frhtr. 
lie seems to suffer terribly.” 

“ The headsman of Betlmne,” mut¬ 
tered Grimaud, apparently striving to 
recollect somothiog. “A man of 
fifty-five or sixty years of age, tall 
and powerful; of dark complexion, 
with block boh’ and beard?” 

“The same; excepting that hia 
beard has become gi^y, and his hair 
white. Do you know him?" 

“I have seen him once,” replied 
Grimaud gloomily. 

At this moment another cry was 
heard, less loud than the first, bnt 
followed by a long deep groan. Gri- 
maud and the ninkeopor looked at 
each other. 

“ It is like tho cry of a man who is 
being murdered,” said the latter. 


“We- most see what it fe,” said 

Grimaud. 

Although slow to speak, Griinand 
was prompt in action. He rushed to 
the door, and shook it violently; it 
was secured on the inner side. 

“ Open the door instantly,” cried 
he, “ or I break it down.” 

No answer was returned. Grimaud 
looked around him, and perceived a 
heavy crowbar standing in a comer 
of the passage. This he seized liold 
of, and before the host could interfere, 
tho door was burst open. The ^om 
was inundated with blood, which was 
trickling from the mattrass; there was 
a hoarse rattling in the w-onudod 
man’s throat; the. monk had disap¬ 
peared. Grimaud hurried to an open 
window which looked upon the court¬ 
yard. 

“ He has escaped through this,” 
said he. 

“ Do you think so?” a:ud the host. 
“ Boy, see if the monk’s male is still 
in the staldc,” 

“ It is gone,” was the answer. 

Grimaud approached the bed, and 
gazed upon the harsh and strongly 
marked features of the wouudod 
man. 

“ Is he still alive?” said the host. 

Without replying, Grimaud opened 
tlie man’s doublet to feel if his heart 
beat, and at the same time the inn¬ 
keeper approached the be^. Sudden¬ 
ly both started back witli an exclama¬ 
tion of horror. A poniard w'os buried 
to tho hilt ill the left breast of the 
liead&mau. 

What had passed between the priest 
and his peuitent was as follows. 

It has been seen that tho monk 
showed himself little disposed to delay 
his journey in order to receive tlie 
confession of the wounded man; so 
little, indeed, that he would probably 
liave endeavoured to avoid it by flight, 
had not tho menaces of the Count de 
Gnlclie, and afterwards the presenco 
of the ser^’ants, or perhaps liis own 
reflections, induced him to perform 
to the end the duties of his sacred 
office. 

On finding himself alone with the 
sufferer, he ^proached the pillow of 
the latter, llie headsman examined 
him with one of those rapid, anxious 
looks pecnliar to dying men, and made 
a movement of sm'prise. 
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“ You are very young, holy father,” my dreams the spectre of that woman 
said he. stands menacing before me.” 

“Those who wear my dress have “A woman I Was it a woman, 
no age,” replied the monk severely. then, whom you assassinated ? ” cried 
“ Alas, good hither, speak to me the monk, 
more kindly I I need a friend in these “ And you, too,” exclaimed the 
my last moments.” headsman—“ you, too, use that word, 

“Do you suffer much?” asked tlio assassinated. It an nssassiiia- 
monk. tion, then, not an excention, and 1 am 

“Yes, but in sonl rather than in a murderer!” 
body.” He shut his eyes and uttered a 

“ We will save your soul,” said the hollow moan. The monk feared pro- 
yonng man; “but, toll me, are you bably that he would die without com- 
really the executioner of Bethunc, as pleting his confession, for he hastened 
these people say ? ” to console him. 

“ I was,” replied the wounded man “ (io on,” said he. “ I cannot yet 
hurriedly, as though fearful that the know how far you are guilty, Wlirn 
acknowledgment of his degrading pro- 1 liave heard all, I will decide. Tell 
fession might deprive him of the as- me, then, how yon cainc to commit 
sUtance of wbiuli he stood in such this deed.” 

imminent need. “ I was, but I am “ It was night,” res»umod the hoads- 
flo no longer; 1 gave up my office man, in faltering accents: “ a man 
many years ago. I am still obliged came to my house to seek me, and 
to a|»|)ear at executions, but I no s)u>wed me an order. 1 followed him. 
longer officiate. Heaven forbid that Four other gentlemen were waiting 
I should I ” for him ; they jmt a mask upon iny 

“ You have a horror of your pro- face, and led me with them. I was 

fession, then ? ” resolved to resist, if what they re- 

The headsman groaned. qitired me to do appeared unjust. We 

“ So long as 1 only struck in the rode on for five or six Icagnea almost 
name of the law and of justice,” said wiiliout uttering a word ; at last we 
lie, “ my conscience was at rest, and hailed—and they .siiowcd me, through 
mv sleep untroubled; but since that the window of a cottage, a woman 
terrible night when I sen’ed as iu- seated at a table. ‘ That,’ said 
strnment of a private vengeance, and they, * is she whom you arc to 
raised my sword with hatred against decapitate.’” 
one of God's creatures—since that “ Horrible! ” exclaimed the monk. 

night»’- “ And you obeyed V ” 

headsman paused, and shook “ Father, that woman was a mon- 
his head despairingly. ster; she had poisoned her husband, 

“ Speak on,” said the monk, who had tried to assassinate her brother- 
had seated himself on the edge .of the in-law, w'ho was one of the men that 
bed, and begun to take an interest now accompanied mo; she liad nnir- 
ia a confession that commenced so dered a young girl whom she tlionghc 
strangely. her rival; and, Wore leavingKngland, 

“ Ah! ” exclaimed the dying man, had iostigated the assassination of 
“ what efforts have I not made to the king’s favourite.” 

Stifle my remorse by twenty years of “ Buckingham ? " exclaimed the 
good works! I have exposed my own monk. 

existence to pretserve that of others, “ Yes, Buckingham—that was the 
and have saved liuman lives in ex- name.” 

change for the one 1 had nnwarran- “ She was an Englishwoman, 
tahly taken. I frequented the then?” 

churches, sought out the poor to “No—a Frenchwoman, but she 

ctmsolc and relieve them; those who had been married to an English noble- 
<mce avoided became accustomed to man.” 

see JQC, and some have even loved The monk grew pale, passed his 
Bht God has not pardoned me ; hand across his forehead, aud, rising 
for, do what I will, the memory of my from the bed, approached the door 
crime pursues me, and each night in aud bolted it. The headsman 
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thought that he was leaving Mm, and 
unploi*cd him to return. 

am bci'e,” said the monk, re¬ 
suming his scat. “ Who were the 
live men who accompanied you? 

** One was an Englishman; the 
other four were French, and wore the 
uniform of the mousQuetaircs.'’ 

“Their names?” demanded the 
monk. 

1 do not know them. But the 
four Frenchmen called the English¬ 
man ‘ My lord.* ” 

And the w'omau; was she 
young? ” 

Young and Ix'autiful, most beau¬ 
tiful, as she kneeled before me implo¬ 
ring mercy • I have never been able 
to understand 1 ) 0 W 1 liad the courage 
to strike off that ])alo and lovely 
head.” 

Tlic monk seemed to be under the 
influence of sonic violent emotion; his 
limbs trembled, and he appeared 
unable to speak. At last, mastering 
himself by a strong eflbrt—“The 
name of this woman V ” said lie. 

“J do not know it. Slie had been 
inanicd tuice, once in France and 
once ill England.” 

“Ami )oii killed her!” said the 
monk, veheincntly. “ You served as 
instnmicut to those dastardly villains 
who dared not kill her themselves. 
You had no pity on her youth, her 
beauty, her weakness! You killed 
h(‘r! ” 

“ Alas! holy father,” said the 
' headsman, “ this woman concealed, 
muler the exterior of an angel, the 
vices of a demon; and when 1 satv 
lie.r, ulien 1 remembered all that I 
had myself suffered from her ”— 

“ Y'ou ? And what could she have 
done to you ? ” 

“ Slie had seduced my brother, who 
was a priest, had fled with him from 
his convent, lost him both body and 
soul.” 

• “ Your brothel ” 

“Yes, my brother had been her 
first lover. Oh, my father 1 do not 
look at nio thus. I am very gnilty, 
then! You cannot pardon me! ” 

The monk composed his features, 
which had assumed a tenible expres¬ 
sion during the latter part of the dying 
man's confession. 

“ I will panlon yon,” said he, “ if 


you tell me all. Since yonr brother 
^was her first lover, you must know 
her maiden name. Tell if me." 

“ Oh, my God 1 my God! ” ex¬ 
claimed the Iicadsman—“ I am dying I 
Absoln^ou, holy father! absolution! ” 
“ Her.'nainc,” said the monk, “ and 
I ^vj^’it to you." 

The headsman, ivho was convulsed 
with agony, both physical and moral, 
secroed'scarecly able to speak. The 
monk bent over him as if to catch the 
Binallcet sound he should utter., 

“ Her name,” said he, “ or no ab¬ 
solution.” The dying man seemed 
to^Uect all his strength. 

‘KAnne de Bueil,” murmured he. 

“ Anne de Bueil! ” repeated the 
monk, rising to his feet and lifting his 
liands to heaven, “ Anne de Bneil! 
Did you say Anne de Bueil? ” 

“Yes, yes, that was her name; 
and now absolve me, for I am dying.’^ 
“ I absolve you? ” cried the monk, 
w'ith a laugh that made the snfibi'ers 
hair stand on end; “ 1 absolve yon ? 
1 am no priest! ” 

“You arc no priest!” cried the 
headsman; “but who and what are 
you, then?” . 

“ I will toll you, miscreant! T am 

John deWinter, and that woman ’*- 

“ And that woman ”-gasped 

the executioner, v 
“ Was my mother! ” 

The headsman uttered a shriek, the 
long and terrible one which Grimaud 
and the innkcciicr had hcard.^ 

“ Oh, pardon, pardon! ” murmured 
lie—“forgive me, if not in God’s 
name, at least, in your own. If not 
as a priest, as a son.” 

“Pardon you!” rcMied the pre¬ 
tended monk ; “ pardKi you! 
may perhaiis do it, h^it I never will. 
Die, wretch, die! unabsolved, des¬ 
pairing, and accursed.” And, draw¬ 
ing a dagger from under his gown, he 
plunged it into the breast of the 
headsman. “Take that,” said he^ 
“ for my absolution.” 

It was then that the second cry, 
followed by a long mqau, had been 
uttered. The headsmim, who had 
partially raised himself, fell back upon 
the bcdjj^he monk, without with¬ 
drawing m dagger fi’om the wound, 
ran to the window, opened it, jumped 
out into the little flow er-garden beloW) 
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aiul iLHirldd ^ tlio stable. Leading 
oat bis mul^ he plnngcd into the 
thickest part of the adjacent forest, 
stripped off bU monk's garb, took a 
horseman's dress out of lus valise, 
and pat it oil. Then, making all 
haste to the nearest post-house, ho 
took a horse, and continued with t]nu 
utmost speed his journey to Paiis./^’ 
headsman lives long enot^ 
to inform Grimaud of what has pass¬ 
ed; and Grimaud, who was present at. 
the decapitation of Lady de Winter, 
returns to Paris, to put Athos and his 
&icuds on their guard against tho 
vengeance of her son. Mordaunt^ 
alia$ Do 'Winter., is one of Cromwell's 
mostdevoteduwl uuscrupulous agents, 
and is proceeding to the French capi-^. 
tal to ucgotiivie with Mazarine on tli]f 
pait of the Parliameutary general. 
Guided by what he has hciwd from 
the uxccutiouer of iicthune, he dis¬ 
covers who the men are by wltose 
order his mothor w<as bidieadcd, and 
ho vows their destruction. The four 
friends soon afterw'urds meet in Eng¬ 
land, whither E'AitaguaamidPorthos 
have been sent on a mission to Ci'oui- 
well; whilst Albos and Araiiiis have 
repaired thither to atrivo to prop the 
falling fortuucs^ of Charles the First. 
Wc cannot say much in favour of that 
portion of the book of which the scene 
is i;iid oil Eiigllsli ground. M. Duma-s 
is much happier in Ids delineations of 
Frondeurs and Mazariuists than of 
Puritan^nd Cavalier.s; and his ac¬ 
count o^harles the Firat. and of the 
scenes prior to his cx^ilion, is h6r- 
ribly Frenchified. 

After numerous namiw escapes 
from MvHuoot, who pm-aubu them 
niih unrUeuAte rancour, and suc¬ 
ceeds in assassbtlng their friend aud 
hU uncle, Lord^dc'Winter, the four^ 
guardsmen embark on board a small' 
vessel to return to Franct^ Mordaunt 
discovers this, gets the captain aud 
crew out of the Avay, replaces them 
by one Groslow and oUier creatures 
of Ills own, and conceals himself ou 
board. His plan is, so soon as the 
vessel is a short distance out at iiua, 
to escape in a boat with his confede¬ 
rates, aftmr firing a train coinmimi- 
eating with some barrels of powder 
m the hold. There is sonae improba- 
bilify in this part of tho story; but 


gunpowder plots have special pri¬ 
vilege of absurdity. The guardsmen, 
however, discover tho mischief that is 
brow'tng against them, just In time to 
escape through the cabin >viDdows, 
and swim off to the boat, which is 
towing astern. 

Scarcely had D'Artagnaii ent the 
rope that attached the boat to the 
ship, when a shrill whistle was heard 
proceeding fix>m the latter, which, as 
it moved ou wOiUst the bo^ remained 
stationary, was already beginning to 
be lost to view in the darkness. At 
the same moment a lantoni was 
brought upon deck, and lit up the 
figures of the crew. Suddenly a great 
outcry was heard; and just tlnm the 
clouds tliat covered the heaven.s split 
and parted, and the silver light of 
the inOon fell upon the white sails 
and dark rigging of the vessel, I’er- 
sous were seen rnuning about tlie 
deck in bewilderment and confusion; 
and ]M(»r<lannt himself, carrying a 
larch in Ills hand, appeared upon the 

pO<*]). 

At tho appointotl hour, Groslow had 
collected his men. and Mordaunt, after 
listening at the door of tlie cabin, and 
coneludingfronitlieBilonoe winch reign¬ 
ed that his intended victims ivei*c buried 
in sleep, had hurried to tlie powder 
barrels and set fire to the train. Whilst 
ho was doing this, Groslow' and his 
sailors were prepatring to leave the 
siiip. 

“ Haul in tho rope,” said the for¬ 
mer, and bring the boat along¬ 
side.” 

One of the sailors seiacd the rope 
and ])ulled it. It came to him with¬ 
out resistance. 

The cable is cut!” ('xclaimcd (he 
man; “ the boat is gone.” 

The boat gone I” repeated Gros- 
low; “ Impossible!” 

“ It is nevertheless true,” returned 
tlie sailor. “ Sec here; uolliing iu 
our woke, and hcrovis tho end of tho 
rope.” 

It was then that Groslow ottered 
tho cry which the gnardsmen hoard 
from their boat. 

What Is th» matter V” demanded 
Mordaunt, emerging from the hatch¬ 
way, bis torch iu his band, and rush¬ 
ing towards the stem. 

Tho matter is, that your oaemies 
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have escaped 7011 . They Have cut the 
rope, and saved themselves in the 
boat.” 

With a single botind Mordaant was 
at the cabiu-duor, which iic burst open 
with his foot. Xt was empty. 

“ We will follow them,” said Gros- 
low ; “ they cannot be far off. Wc 
will give them the stem; sail right 
over tliiim.” 

“ Yes; bat the powder—I have 
fired tlic train! ” 

** Damnittioii! ” roared Groslow, 
nulling to the hatchway. Periiaju 
there is still time.” 

A horrible laugh and a frightful 
blasphemy were Mordauiit’s reply; 
and tlicn. Ids features distorted by 
rage and disappointed hate rather 
than b}' fear, lie hurled ins torch into 
the sea, and precipitated himself after 
it. At the same moment, and before 
(iroslow had reached the powder bar¬ 
rel'*, the shii) opened like the crater of 
a volcano, a gusli of fire rose from it 
with a noise like that of iffty pieces of 
artillery, and blazing fragments of 
the iloomcd vessel were seen career- 
iiig I lirough llic air in every <lire.etioii. 
It l isted but an instant; the red glow 
tliat had lit up the sea for miles urouud 
vauislied; the Imnihig fragments fell 
hissing into tlic water; and, Miththe 
«xce]itiou of a vibration in the air, ail 
was calm as before. The felucca liad 
disap])eai‘ed; Uroslow and his lueu 
W(‘n‘ nnnildlatcd. 

Our four guui'dsmen had witnessed 
tills ten ible siXictacle with mute hwe 
and horror, and wlien it was over, 
they remaiued for a moment do^vllcast 
and silent. Porthos and D’Artugnan, 
who had each taken an oar, forgot to 
use I hem, and sat gazing at their com- 
]>anions, whibt the boat rocked to and 
iVo at the will oi the waves. 

“ Mtj foi!'' said Aramis, who was 
the first to break the i>ause, ** this 
time 1 think wc are fairly rid of 
him.” 

** Help, gentlemen, lielp! ” just 
then cried a voice that came sweeping 
in piloouA accenU over the troubled 
suri'ace of the sea. Help! for hea¬ 
ven’s saki*, help 1 ” 

'I'lie guardsmen looked at each 
other. AtUos shuddered. 

“ It is his voice! ” said he. 

All recognised the voice, and 
atrulued their eyes iu the direction in 


which the felucca had disappeared* 
Presently a man was soai swimming 
vigorously towards them. Athos ex¬ 
tended his arm, ))ointiug him out to 
his companions. 

“ Yes, yes,”'said D’Artagnan; “ I 
see him.” 

“ Will nothing kill him ? ” said 
Porthos. 

Aramis leaned forward and spoke 
in a whisper to D’Artaguan. Mor- 
daunt advanced a few yards, and 
raised one hand out of the water in 
sign of distress. 

“ Pity I gentlemen,” cried he; 
“pity and mercyJ My strength is 
leaving me, and X am about to sink.” 

The tone of agony in which these 
words w’erc spoken awidccned a feel¬ 
ing of compassion iu the breast , of 
Atiios. 

“ Unhappy wan!” he murmured.. 

“Good!” said H’Artaguan. “I 
like to see you pity him. On my 
word, X think he is swimming towards 
us. X>oes he suppose we oi'c going (a 
take liiniin? Ilow, i^rthos, row.” 

And D’Artaguan jiluuged his oar 
into the water. Two or throe long 
stroke.** placed twenty fatlionis between 
the boat ami the drowning man. 

“ Oh! 3 ’ou will have mercy 1 ” cried 
Mordauut. “ You will not let me 
perish I ” 

“ Aha I my fine fellow,” said Por¬ 
thos, “ w'C have you now, I think, 
without a chance of escajic.” 

“ Oh, Porthos I ” murmured tho 
Count (Ic la Pere. 

“ For heaven’s sake, Athos,” re¬ 
plied l*orthos, “ cease your eternal 
generosity, which is ridiculous under 
such circumstances. For m 3 ' part I 
declare to you, that if he comes within 
my reach, 1 will split his skull with 
the oar.” 

D’Artaguau, who had just fiulshcd 
his colloquy w'ith Ai'amis, stood up iu 
the boat. 

“ Sir,” said be to the swimmer, 
“ be so good ns to betake yourself iu 
some other direction. The vessel 
which yon iuteuded for our coffin is 
scarcely yet at the bottom of the sea, 
aud your present situatiou is a bed of 
roses compared to that in which you 
iuteuded to put us.” 

“ Gentlemen 1 ” said Mordauut in 
despairing accents, “ X swear to you 
that 1 siuccrcly repent. I am too 
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yoniig to die. I was led away by pity upon me, and tliat quickly, for 
a imturul roscutmcut; 1 wished to my strength is exhausted. Cuiiiit do 
revenge my mother. You would ail la Fire, where are you? ” 
have acted as I have done.” “ I am here, air,” replied Athos, 

“ Fshaw! ” said D’Artagjian, who with that noble and dignified air that 
saw tliat Athos was becomiug more was habitual to liim “ Take niy 
and move softened by Murdaiiiifs hand, and come into our boat.” 
supplications. The swimmer was “1 cannut bear to witness it,” said- 
again witlun three or four fatliuins of J )’Ai*tagnau; “ such weaknoss is really 
the boat. The approach of death jntiable.” And lie tuiucd towjmls 
seemetf to give liim supernatural Jiis two remaining friends, who, on 
strength. their pai’t, recoiled to the other side 

“Alas!” said be, “lam going to of the boat, as if uuuiliing to touch 
die, then. And yet I was right to the man to whom Athos alone did not 
avenge my mother. And besides, if fear to give iiis hand. Mordaunt 
it were a crime, I repent of it, and made an effort, raised liimself up, and 
yon ought to pardon me.” seized the arm extended to him. 

A wave that passed over his head, “ So,” said Athos, leaning over the 
interrupted his entreaties. He again gunwale of the boat—“ now jilace 
emerged, and made a stroke in iJie your other hand here; ” and he oflered 
direction of the boat. H’Artagnun him his shouhler as a sup|)ort, so tliat 
took his oar in both hands. The un- his head nearly touched tliat of Mov- 
happy wTetch uttered a groan of tic- damit; aud for a moment the two 
spair. Athos could bear it no longer, deadly foes seemed to (‘inbrace eacli 
“ H’Artagnan! ” cried he, “my other like !»rotlu*rs. Moniaunt grasp- 
son D’.^aj^ian, I entreat of you to ed the count’s coUarwith his cold aud 
spare his Ike. It is so homble to lot dripping fingers, 
n man die when 3 'ou can save him by “ Aud now, sir, yon arc saved,” said 
stretching out your baud. I cannot Athos; “ compose 3 ourself.” 
witness such a deed; he must be “ Ah, niy mother I ” txelaiiiicd 
saved.” Mordaunt, ^\Uh the look of a (limion, 

“Mordieu!” replied D’Artaguan, and an accent of luitn.‘d impuj^sible to 

** why do you not tic our band;} and render, “ J can offer 3 'Ou but <>iie vie* 
-feet, and deliver ns up to him at once? tiin, bnt it is the one you would 3 ’our- 
Thc thing would be sooner over. Ila! self have chosen! ” 

Count do la Fere, you wish to jierish D’Artagiiiin uttered aery; I’orthos 
at his hands: well, I, whom you call raised his oar; Aramis sprang forward, 
your son—I will not suffer it.” Jii.s naked sword in his hand. Hut it 

Aramis quietly drew his swoni, was too late, l^y a last cflbrt, aud 
which he had carried between his with a yell of triumph, ^lordaunt 
teeth when he swam off from the shi[>. dragged Athos into the water, com- 
“ If he lays a hand upon the boat,” ]>ro.s>iiig his throat, and winding hia 
said he, “ I sever it from his body, limUs round him like the coils of a 
like that of a regicide, as he is.” serpent. Witlioiit uttering a v oid, or 

“ Wait a moment,” said Portlios. cailiog for help, Athos strove for a 
“ What arc you going to do ? ” said moment to malntaiu himself on tho 
Aramis. surface of the water. Hut his movc- 

“ Jump overboard and strangle ments were fettered, the wciglit that 
him,” replied the giant. clung to him was too great to bear ni> 

“ Oh, my friends! ” said Athos, in .against, and little by little he sank, 
a tone of entreaty that was irresist- Before his friends could get to his as- 
iblcremember that we are men and sistanco, his head was underwater, 
Christians! Grant me the life of this aud only his long hair was seen float- 
unhappy wretch I ” ^ ing; then all disappeared, and a circle- 

D’Artagnan hung his head : Ara- of foam, vs hich in its tuiu was rapidly 
mis lowered his sword: Porthos sat obliterated, alone marked tho spot 
dowm , , ' . 'U'hcrc the tw’o men had been engulfed. 

“ Count de la Fcrc,” exclaimed Struck dumb by horror, motionless, 
Mordaunt, now very near the boat, and almost suffocated with grief and 
it is you whom X implore. Have indignation, the three guardtfmcn rc- 
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maioed, with dilated eyes fmd exteod-* ^on after tbe escape of Monsieur de 

cd arms, {gazing down npon the dark Beattfort, the Parisians, stirred up by 
waves tliat rolled over the body of various influential malccontcnts—one 
their friend, the bravo, the chivalrous, . of the chief of whom is the famous 
the noble-hearted Athos. I’orthos Jean de Gondy, Coadjutor of Paris, 
was the first to recover his speech. and afterwards Caidiual do Ketz— 
Oh, Athos!” said he, tearing his break out into open insun-cction. 
liair, and with an explosion of grief Mazarine’s life is menaced; the queen, 
(imibly affecting in a man of his gi< mother and the young king arc vlr- 
gantic frame and iron mould; Oh, tnally prisoners of the PVondenrs. The 
Athos! are you indeed gone from Prince of Condd, w*ith the laurels he 
ns ? ” has gained on the battle-field of Lens 

At this moment, in the midst of the yet fi’esb upon his brow, hurries to 
vast circle which the rays of the moon Paris to take part against the Pronde; 
lit up, the agitation of the water the queen and Mazarine are anxious 
w'liieli had accompanied the absorp* ^ to escape froni the capital in order to 
tion of the two men, W'as renew^, - caiTy ou the w'ar in the open field 
and thei'C appeared, first a quantity of instead of in the narrow streets, fight- 
fair hair, then a pallid human face, ing in which latter, or from behind 
with eyes wide open, bnt fixed and their barricades, the ill-disciplined 
glazed, then a body, which, after troops of the insurgents are nearly afl 
raising its bust out of the water, fell efficient as the most practisedvetci’ans. 
softly backwards, aud floated upon How to manage the escape is the 
the surface of tbe sea. in the breast difilculty. The gates of tbe city arc 
of the corpse was buried a dagger, of guarded by armed citizens ; there ap- 
which the golden hilt sparkled in the pears no possibility' of ogress. In 
moonbeams. this dilemma, Anne of Austria be- 

“Mordaunt! Mordnunt!” cried the thinks her of the man to whose ad- 
throe friends; it is Alordaimt! But dress and courage she had, twenty 
Athos! where is hcV” years previously, been so deeply in- 

Just then the boat gave a lurch, dobted; D’Artagnan is called iu to 
and Grimand uttered an exclamation her assistance. He succeeds in smng- 
of joy. The guardsineii turned, and gliug the cardinal out of i*aris, and 
.saw' Athos, his face livid wntli cxlians- Chon returns to fetch I^iiis XIA*. and 
tiun, .«ii])porting himself witli a trem- \ the quceii-inother. 
bling hand upon the gunwale of the , Instead pf re-entering Paris by the 
boat. In an instant ho was lifted in, gate of Si' ^oiiord, H’^fagnan, who 
aud clasped in the arms of his friends. . had time to spare, went rouud to that 
“ You are unhurt ? ” said D’Artag- of liichelieu. The guard stopped him, 
nan. «nd when they saw by his plumed 

‘‘ Y^ca, ” replied Athos. “ And • hot and laced cloak that he w'as an 
^lordauiit?” officer of mousquetaires, they insisted 

“Oh! thauk God, he is dead at lost. ’ upon his ciyung out, “Down with Ma- 
Look yonder.” zarinc.” This lio did with so good a 

And IVArtaguan forced Athos to grace, and in so sonorous a voice, that 
look in the direction he pointed out, the most difficult were fully satisfied, 
where the body of Mordaunt, tossed He then walked down the Kue lliche- 
iipun the Avavc, seemed to pursue the lieu, reflecting how hcshould manage 
friends with a lool( of insult and mor- the escape of the queen, for it would 
tal bate. Athos gazed at it with an he impossible to take her away in one 
expression of mingled pity and melon- of the royal carriages, with the arms 
choly. ;.<>f France painted upon it. On pass- 

“ Bravo I Athos,” cried Aramiis, Hng before the hotel of Madame de 
with a degree of exultation which he Guoroen^, who passed for the mis- 
rarely show'ed. ’ tress of Monsienr de Gondy', he per- 

** A good blow,” exclaimed Porthos. ceived a coach standing at door. 

“ I have a son,” said Athos, “ and A sudden idea struck him. 

I wished to live. Bnt it was not I ■ “Pardieu!” said he, “itwonidbe 
who killed him. It was the hand of an excellent manoeuvre.” And, step- 
fate.” ping up to the carriage, he cxamiuetl 
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the arms upon the panelsoaiid the 
liv<»7 oi the coachman, yrho waa 
Bleeping on the box. 

** It id the Coadjntor’s can'iagc,^’ 
said D^Artagnan to himself. 

Tidence is d^dedly in onr favour.^’ 

He opened the door without nolse^ 
got into the coach, and puUed the 
check-string. 

“ To the ralais Koyal, ” cried ho to 
the coachman. 

The man, waking In a fright, made 
no doubt that the order cume from 
his master, and drove oif at full speed 
to the palace. The gates of the court I 
wore just closing as he drove in. Od 
pniling up at the steps, the uoacUman 
perceived that the footmen were not 
behind the carriage, and, supposing 
^at M. de Gondy hod seut them 
Bomewhere, he got oil’ his box aud 
opened the door. D’Artaguau jumped 
out, undjust as the coaoUmon, alarmed 
at seeing a stranger instead of his 
master, made a step backwards, he 
seized him by the collar with his left 
haud, and with his ligiit put a pis^ 
to his breast. 

*^Not a >vord," said D'ArtagBaai, 
** or you are a dead man.” 

The coachman aaw that he had 
fallen into a snare. Uo remained 
silent, with open mouth and staring 
eyes. Two moasqnefaircs were walk¬ 
ing up aud do^rh' the court; H'Artag- 
nan called them, handed over the 
coachman to one i)f them, with orders 
to iu»p him in safe cua^y, aud de* 
sired tho other to get an the box of 
the carriage, drive’ if round to the 
do(ff of the private staircase leading 
out of the ])alacc, and tibere to was 
till be came. Tim coacbmuit's ltv«ry 
coat and hat went with the carriage. 
These arrangements completed, D’A!'* 
tagnanentc^ the palace, and knocked 
at tho door of the (jneen's apartments. 
He was instantly admitted; Anne of 
Austria was waiting for him in her 
orai^. 

“Is e\'ory thing prepared?” said 
she. 

Every thing, madam.” 

And the cardinal?" 

X “"He has left Paris without acci¬ 
dent, and waits for your mtdesty at' 
Cours la Heine.” 

** Como with me to the king,” 

D’Artagnan bowed, and followed 
the queen. The young king was al* 


ready dressed, with the exception of 
his shoes and doublet. Ho seemed 
greatly astonished at being thus roused 
in the middle of the night, and over¬ 
whelmed his vaiet-de-chombre, La- 
porte, with questions, to all of which 
the latter replied—“Sire, it is by 
order of her majesty.” The bed¬ 
clothes were thrown back, and tho 
sheets were seen worn threadbare aud 
even into holes. Tliis was one of the 
results of Mazarine's excessive parsi¬ 
mony. The queen enteixid, and I>’Ar- 
tagnan remained at the door of the 
apartment. As soon as the child saw 
his mother, ho escaped from Lapoite’s 
band aud ran up to her. 8Uc bigued 
to H’Artaguou to approach. 

“My sou,” said .^Vuue of Austria, 
showing him tho mousquetairc, who 
stood with his plmued hut in his hand, 
culm, grave, uud collected, “ this is 
M. D’Artagnau, who is bravo its one 
of those kuights of old whose liUtories 
you love to hear ropoutod. Look at 
hua well, aud remember Jus name, for 
he is about to render us a great ser¬ 
vice.” 

Louis XIV. gazed at li'Artagnau 
with his large proud eyes; then, slowly 
lifting Itis little hand, he held it out to 
tlic officer, who bent iiis kuec aud 
kissed it. 

Monsieur H'Artaguan,” repeated 
the young king. “ It is well, madam; 
1 shall remeiahcr it.” 

At this mommit a loud murmuring 
noise was heard approaciitug the pa¬ 
lace. 

“ Ha!” said D’Ar^nan, stniiJiing 
hiS' ears to distinguish the sound— 
“ Tliepeoplc are rising.” 

“ lf(«'must dy instantly,” said the 
queen. 

“Madam,” saidD’Artagnau, “you 
have deified to give me the dircedau 
of this night's proceedings. Luft your 
majesty remain and learn whnt the 
people want. Twill answer for every 
thing.” 

Xothiiig is more casity commimi- 
cated than conHdouce. Tlic queen, 
herself courageous and energetic, ap¬ 
preciated ill the liighest degree Uiose 
two virtues ill others. 

“ Do as you please^-" said she. 1 
trust entirely to you.” 

“ Does your majesty onthoriEC mo 
to give orders in your name ? ” 

“ I do, sir.” 
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D^Artagnaa burried from the room. 
The tumult was iucreasuig; the mob 
seemed to surround the Palais Boyal. 
Oil all sides were heard seditious cries 
and clamours. Presently H. de Com- 
mingeSf .who was on gut^ that night 
at the j’alais Iloyal, crayod admit¬ 
tance to the queen's preaeaco. IIo 
had about two hundred men in the 
court-yard and stables, and'he placed 
them at her majesty's disposal. 

“ What do the people want ?” said 
Anno of Austria to D’Artaguan, who 
just then rc-appearcd. 

** A report has been spread, madam, 
that your majesty has left the Palais 
Koyul. tiihuig the king with yon. The 
mol) demand a proof of the contrary, 
or threateu to demolish the palace.” 

** Oh! this time it is too bad,” said 
tlie queen. 1 will soon show them 
that 1 am not gone.” 

D'Artagnaii saw by the expre^ion 
of Anne's fac(% tliat she was about to 
givo some violt)Ut order. He hastened 
to interfere. 

“ Madam,” said lie, in a loiv voice, 
“ have >ou still confidence in meV’' 

“ ICiitirc coutideiice, sii*,” was the 
reply. 

“ Then let your majesty send away 
hi. de Comminges, and order him to 
shut himself U]) with his men in the 
guR4*d-room and stables. The peopls 
wish to sec the King, and the people 
must see him,” 

“ See him 1 But how ? On the 
balcony?" 

Ko, madam; here, iu his bed, 
Blerphig.'' 

The <picen reflected a moment, and 
smiled. There was a degree of dupli¬ 
city in tbo course proposed that 
chimed in with her humour. 

“ Lot it be as you will,” said she. 

“ Monsieur Lop^^rte,’* siud l)’Ar- 
tagnao; go and aunotmee to the. 
people, that in five minutes they shall 
sec the king in- his bed. Say also that 
his majesty is sleeping, and that the 
queen requests them to be silent, in 
order not to awaken him." 

But they cannot all come,” said 
Anne. “ A deputation of two or four 
persons.” 

All of them, madanik" 

** But it will last tiil to-morrow 

morning.” 

** In a quarter of hour It will bo 
over. I know the mob, madam; it is 


a great baby that only wants flattery 
and caresses. Before the king, th^e 
noisy rioters will bo mute and ftmid 
os lambs.” 

“ Go, Laportc,” said the queen. 
The young king approached his mo- 
ther. 

“ Why do you do what these peo¬ 
ple ask ? ” said he. 

“ It must be so, my son,” said 

Anne of Austria. 

Blit if they can tell me that it 
nimt be so, I am no longer king.” 

The queen I'emained ^ent. 

“ Sire,” said B'Artagnan, “ will 
your majesty permit me to ask yon a 
question?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Louis, after a 
moment’s pau^S occasioned by sur¬ 
prise at the guarasmau's boldness. 

“ ]>oe8 your majesty remember, 
wlicu ]>iuyiiig iu the park at Poutaino- 
blcau, or the gardens at VereaiUes, 
to have seen the heavens become 
clouded, and to have heard the thun¬ 
der roll y ” 

“ Certainly 1 do,” answered Louis. 

“ Well, tlic noise of that thunder 
told your majesty, that, however dis¬ 
posed you might l^ to play, yon muet 
go in-doors." 

“ Certainly, sir; but I have been 
told that the voice of Uic thunder is 
the voice of God." 

“ Well, sire, let your majesty listen 
to the voice of the people, and you will 
perceive that it greatly resembles that 
of the thunder.” 

As he spoke, a low. deep roar, pro¬ 
ceeding fi’oin the multitude without, 
was borne upon the night breeze to 
the windows of the apartment. The 
next instant all was still and bushed. 

“ llavk, sire,” said D’Artagnan, 
“ they have just told the people that 
you are sleeping. You see that you 
are still Iting.” 

The queen looked with astonish¬ 
ment at tins singular man, whose 
bnlllaiit courage made him the equal 
of the bravest; whose keen and ready 
wit rendered him the equal of all 
Laportc entered the room, and an- 
noimced tha.t the message he had 
taken to the people had acted like 
oil upon the waves, and that they 
w'erc waiting iu respectful silence, liU 
the five miuutos, at the expiration of 
which they were to sec the king, 
should have elapsed. By the queen’s 
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order, Louis %vas put into bed, di*es8- 
cd as he was, and covered up to the 
throat with the sheets. His mother 
stooped over him, and kissed his lore- 
head. 

Pretond to sleep, Louis,” said 

«hc. 

“ Yes,” said the king, “ but not 
one of those men must touch me.” 

“ Sire,” said D’Artaguaii, “ 1 am 
here; and if one of them hiid that 
audacity, he should pay for it with his 
life.” 

The five minutes were over. La- 
porte went out to usher in the n\ol); 
the queen remained standing near the 
door; D’Artagiian conccnhMl himself 
behind the curtains of the lK‘d. Then 
was heard the march of a great inul- 
titude of men, striving to step lightly 
and noiselessly. 'J'he queen ruNeil 
with her own hand the tu|K’stry that 
covered the doorway, and placed her 
linger on her lips. On beholding lier, 
the crowd paused, struck with re¬ 
spect. 

“ Come in, gentlemen—come in,” 
said the queen. 

Tlierc was apparent in the mob a 
degivo of h6iLt^^>n which re.^'cmbled 
shame; theylin|ffipc(-.tc(i resistance, 
had anticipated^ contest with the 
guai'ds, bloodshed and violence; in- 
st(ad of that, the gates had been 
peaceably opened, and the king, osten¬ 
sibly at feast, was unguarded save by 
hU motlier. 'J'hc men in front of the 
tiirong stanimcrcd out an excuse, and 
attempted to retire. 

“ Como in, gentlemen,” said I>a- 
porte, “ since the (jueen desires it.*’ 

Upon tins invitation, a man, bolder 
tlian tho rest, entered the room, 
and advanced on tiptoe towards the 
bed. He was followed by others, 
and the chamber was rapidly filled, 
as silently as if the new-comers ba<l 
been the most humble and obsefiuious 
courtiers. D’Artagnan saw every 
thing through a hole be had made in 
the curtain. In the man wlio had 
first entered, ho recognised his former 
servant Planchet, who, since he bad 
left his service, had been a sergeant 
in the regiment of Piedmont, and who 
wak now a confectioner in the Hue 
des Lombards, and an activo partisan 
of the Fronde. 

“ Sir,” said the queen, who saw 
that Planchct was a leader of the mob, 


yon wished to see the king, and the 
king is here. Approacii, and look at 
him, and say if w'o rosoroblo pemons 
•who arc giiing to cscApe.” 

‘‘ Certainly not, your majesty,” 
said Planchct, a little astonished at 
the honour done to him. 

“ You will tell my good and loyal 
Parisians,” continued Anne of Aus¬ 
tria, with a smile of which D’Artag¬ 
nan well understood the meaning, 
** that you liavo seen the king in bed, 
and sleeping, and the queen about to 
go to bed also.” 

i will tell them so, madam, and 
those wlio accompany me will also 
bear witness (o it, but ”- 

“ Jlut what ?” said the queen. 

** I beseech your majesty to pardon 
me,” said Piaiichet; “but is this 
really the king?” 

I'lic (piecu trembled with suppressed 
anger. 

“Is there one amongst you who 
knows the king?” said sho. “ If so, 
let him nppnnich, aud say if tiiis be 
his majesty or not.’’ 

A man, innlHcd in a cloak, which 
he wore in such a manner as to con¬ 
ceal his fare, drew near, and stooping 
over the bed, gazed at the fi'Jitures of 
Louis. For a nnnnent D'Artagnan 
thought thnt this person Inul some 
evil design, and ho pfaecd his luiiul 
upon Ills sword; but as he did .sn, tiie 
clojik slipped partially from before i lie 
man’s face, and the guardsman recog- 
iiM’d the Coadjutor, Dc (iondy. 

“ It is the king himself,” saht the 
man. “ (iod bless his majesty! ” 

“God bless his majesty!” mur¬ 
mured the crowd. 

“ And now’, my friends,” said I'lan- 
chet; “ let us thank her majesty, and 
retire.” 

The insurgents bowed their thanks, 
and left the room with the same can- 
tion and silence with wliicli they had 
entered it. When the last had di.s- 
appeared, followed by Laporte, the 
remaining actors in this strange scene 
remained for a moment looking at 
each other without ottering a w’ord; 
the queen standing near tho door; 
D’Artagnan half out of his hiding- 
place ; tho king leaning on his elbow, 
but ready to fc^ back upon his pillow 
at the least noise that should indicate 
tho return of tho mob. 'J'ho noise of 
footsteps, however, grow rapidly more 
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remote, and at last entirely ceased. 
The queen drew a deep breath of re¬ 
lief; jl’Artagnan wiped the perspira¬ 
tion of anxiety from tils brow; the 
king slid out of his bed. 

Let ns go,” said Louis. 

Just then Laporte returned. 

1 have followed them to the g.itc8, 
madam,” said the valct-de-chambrc; 

they informed their companions that 
^cy had seen the king, and spoken to 
Uiu queen, and the mob has dispersed, 
pcrfeetly satisBed.” 

“The wretches! ” murmured Anne 
of Austria; “ they shall pay dearly for 
their insolence.” Then, turning to 
JVArtagnan, “Sir,” said she, “you 
have this night given ino the host 
advice I ever received in niy life. 
AVliat is next to be done? ” 

“ We can set out when your ma¬ 
jesty pleases. I shall he waiting at 
the foot of the private staircase.” 

“ do, sir,” said the queen. “ Wc 
will follow you.” 

D'Artagnan descended the stairs, 
and found the carnage at tlie ap}>oint- 
«d place, with the guardsman sitting 
on the box. He took the hat and 
coa^of M. de doiidy’s < oachman, put 
them on himself, and took the guards- 
man’s place. He had a brace of pis¬ 
tols in his belt, a mus<juetoon under 
his feet, his n.'iKed sword liehind him. 
The queen ap]u*ared, accoinp.auied by 
the king, and by his brother, the Duke 
of Anjou. 

“ The Coadjutor’s cairiage! ” cx- 
claiined she, starting back in aston¬ 
ishment. 

“Yes, madam,” said D’Aiiagnan, 

but be not alarmed. I shall drive 
you.” 

The queen uttered a cry of surprise, 
And stepped into the coach. The 
king ami his brother followed, and sat 
down Iwside her. By her command, 
Laporte also entered the vehicle. 
The mantelets of the window's were 
closed, and the horses set off at a 
gallop al^g the line Richelieu. On 
rcaching^||m gate at the extremity of 
the street, tbogLief of the guard ad¬ 
vanced at the mad of a dozen men, 
and carrying a lantern in his hand. 
D’Artagnan made him a sign. 

♦^0 yon recognise the carriage?” 
sai*c to the sergeant. 

“ No,” was the reply. 

“ Look at the arms.” 


The sergeant put his lantern close 
to the pannel. 

“ They arc those of M. le Coadjii- 
teur,” said he. 

“ Hushl” said d’Artagnan. “Ma¬ 
dam dc Guem^nc^ is with him.” 

Tlic sergeant laughed. “ Open the 
gate,” said he; “I know who it is.’* 
Then, approaching the mantelet— 
“ Much pleasure, Monseiguenr,” said 
he. 

“ Hold your tongue! ”»cried D’Ar¬ 
tagnan, “or you will lose me my 
place,” 

The gate creaked upon its hinges; 
D’Artagnan, seeing the gate open, 
hogged his horses, and set off at a 
rapid trot. In five minutes he had 
njuined the cardinal's coach. 

“ Mousqueton,” cried D’Artagnan 
to M. (in Vallon’s servant, “ open the 
door of his majesty’s carriage.” 

“Tt is he!” exclaimed Borthos, 
wh^ w'as waiting for his friend. 

“ III a coachman’s livery! ” cried 
Mazarine. 

“ And w’ith the Coadjutor’s car¬ 
riage,” said the queen. 

“■Cor/w) df Dio, Monsieur d’Avtng- 
nan! ” said the you are 

W'orth your weid^H|lld! ” 

Wc cannot acHpt to give more 
than these sliglitpmipses of the eiglit 
volumes now lyiug before us, in which 
the extravagance aud exaggeration of 
many of the incidents arc only re¬ 
deemed by the brilliant diction and 
animated narrative of their clever 
but unscrupulous author. It would 
be too lengthy to give even a 
sketch of the chain of incideuts that 
succeeds those above detailed, or to 
show how, according to M. Dumas, 
D'Artagnan and his friends became 
instrumental to the conchision of the 
treaty by which the hostilities between 
rrgndcurs and Mazarinists are for 
the time bronght to a close. The first 
act of the war of the Fronde is over; 
Louis XIV., now w'ithiu a I'oar of his 
majority, re-enters the capital with 
Anne of Austria and Mazarine, 
D’Artagnan, now captain of nioiisque- 
tmres, riding on one side of his car¬ 
riage, and Porthos, now B.'iron dii 
Vailon, on the other. Baron Porthos 
goes back to his estates, happy and 
glorious; Aramis aud Atlios return to 
the seclusion whence the stimiig times 
had called them forth, the latter leav- 
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iDg his son ill charge of B’Artagnan, 
who is to take the young man with 
him to the Flemish wars. The .rest¬ 
less spirit of the Gascon abhors the 
idea of repose. 

ComOfD^ArtagnaBj^saidi'orthoSy 
as he got upon his horse to depart, 
“ take my advice; throw up your com¬ 
mission, hang up your sword, and 
accompany me to i>u Vallon. We 
will grow old together, whilst talking 
of our past adventures.” 

** Kot so,” replied B’Artagiian. 
‘‘ Peste! tlie campaign is just opening, 
and I mean to make it. 1 hope to 
gain something by it.” 


[Nuv. 

“And what do yon hnpe to be¬ 
come ? ” 

** Pardieu / who can tell ? Marslud 
of France, perhaps.” 

“ Ah, ah! ” said Porthos, looking at 
B^Artagnan, to whose gasconading he 
had never been able quite to accustom 
himself. And the two Mends parted. 

You will prepare your best apart¬ 
ment for me, Madeleine,” said B’Ar- 
tagnan to his handsome hostess, as bq 
rc-entered his bot<'l. “ I must keep 
up appearances, now that I am Cap¬ 
tain of Mousqoetalrcs.” 


ItaUf^ lihapsoify/ 


THK OnXXD fSENlJRAr. .TT'N'OTIOK AN1> INDEFINITE EXTENSION 

a.\ILWAY IClIArSOPY. 

Bt a pROTtMONAI. ^OMMtTTCE OF COFTBlBUTORfl. 

THoiron the farmer’s hope may ]>erisb, 

While in floods the Inin'est iios, 

Speculation let us cherisli, 

Let the Railway market rise! 


test trader, whosoever, 

with losses, sad nith cares, 
9 nt*>'our bimlen now or never, 
Cut the sho]) and deal in shares. 


Spendthrift—short of drink and dinners, 
flalf-pay captain, younger son, 

Boldly throw while all arc w inners. 
Laugh henceforth at debt and dim. 


Come, ye saints, whose skill in carilliDg, 
Shock’d at skittles, cards, or dice. 

Thinks, except for Sunday travelling, 
Railway gaming is no vice. 

ffitber haste, each black deg fellow, 

Quit the turf or loaded bone ; 
like your brother-black Othello, 

Own your occupation’s gone. 

Tribes that live by depredation— 

“ Buils ” and “ Bears,” and birds of prey, 
See the coming spoliation, 

Scent the premiums for away. 

“ Stags! ” yonr rapid forms revealing. 

Show awhile your front so bri^t, 

Then from your pursuers stealing, 

Vanish sudden oat of sight. 
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I/eavc all meaner things, St John, 
For the locomotive race; 

Post jonr tin upon the engine, 

Go ahead, and keep the -pace. 

At a Bailiray Monarch's splendour 
Envious squires fuid nobles stare; 

Even tho Hebrew gewgaw render 
I'ums sliarcbroker in despair. 

Now no more the Ragfair dealer 
Hints with hon’id breath, “ Old Clo’ 

Putting forth another feeler, 

“Any shares V” he whispers low. 

Ever)' paper’s a prospectus, 

Nosti'unis, news, arc at an end; 

“ Easy shaving ” don't affect us, 

Silent even “ The Silent Friend.” 

Morison rc.«igna hLs btibbling, 

Eaxenby has lost Ills zest; 

AVidi»w Wdcli has ceased from troubling, 
Weary Moses is at rest. 

Ever)’ station, age, and gender, 

Deep within the tonent clip ; 

Even our children, young and tender, 
Play at games of nursery scrip. 

Over meadows, moors, and mosses, 
Quagmires blaitk, and mountains grey, 

Careless where or how it crosses, 
Speculation finds the way. 

Every valley is exalted, 

Ever)’ mountain is made low; 

Where we once were roughly jolted. 
Light and lively now we go. 

Speed along with fire and fury I 
Hark! the whistle shrilly shrieks! 

Speed—but mark ! we don't Insure ye 
'Gainst the boiler's frolic freaks. 

Blit before a trip is ventured, 

This precaution prudence liegs : 

When youS e seen your luggage enter'd, 
Also book yonr arms and 1^. 

Ask not If yon Itukless stoker, 

Blown into the air, survive— 

These are trifles, while tho broker 
Quotes our shares at Nme^-five. 

Vainly points some bleeding spectre 
To his mangled remnants;—still 

Calmly answers each Director, 

“ Charge the damage to the bill.” 
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r All tho pprUavUch environ 
(As Ujo poet now would sing) 

Him who meddles with itot iron, 

Seem to us a pleasant thing. 

Conntlesa lines, from Lewea to Lerwick, 
Cross like nets the country soon; 

Soon a railway (Atmospheric,) 

Speeds our progress to the moon. 

Traversing yon space between ns, 

Soon the rapid trains will bring 

Ores from Mars and fires from Venus, 
Lots of lead from Saturn's King; 

Belts from Jupiter's own factory. 
Mercury from Maia's Son ; 

And when summers look refractory, 
Bottled sunbeaips from the sun. 

If too soaring, too seraphic, 

Seems to some that heavenward track, 

T’other way there’s mnch more traffic, 
Though not many travel back. 

What a gradient through Avemns I 
What a curve will Hades take! 

When vrith joy the Shades discern us, 
Ilow Hell’s terminus will shake 1 

How the Fanderaonium Junction, 

With the Central will combine, 

Battling both without compunction 
Down the Tartarus incline! 

rhlegethon no more need fright us, 

• For we’ve bridged its fiery way; 

And the steamer on Cocj'tus 
Long ago has ceased to pay. 

Charon—under geqnestration— 

}>ocs the Sty^an bark resign, 

Glad to find a situation 
As policeman to the line. 

Thoughts of penance need not haunt us; 
Who remains our sins to snub? 

Pluto, Minos, Hhadamanthns, 

All have joined the ^^Kailway Club.” 

Fortune’s gifts, then, catch and cherish; 
Follow where her currents flow; 

Sure to prosper—or to perish, 

Follow, though to Styx we go! 


LI^ov. 
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Sketch^ qfjiaif^tucca. 


SKETCHES OF ITALY—LUCCA. 


The records of travellers in tbe 
Livre des Eirangcn at Modena, had 
7 >rcparod us to expect notliing toler¬ 
able at the night halts in our journey 
through the Apennines toour proj<!CtQd 
place of sfjwurduring thegreat hcatsof 
summer, the liagni di Lucca. At the 
^mountain locandas, wc were alwaj'S 
prepared, not to say resigned, to 
-encounter those various distresses 
wliich seem light cvil.s at a distance— 
knowing that wc could not starve as 
long as eggs and maccaroni were to 
i)C found, and even as to lodging wo 
were too old travellers to flinch at 
trillea. The rural inn at Tiavc, which 
looked more inviting than the great 
one of the small place, was delighted 
to receive us, and gave ns good trout, 
tolornble bread, and excellent honey; 
wc were in the midst of a lovely 
country, wc heard a limpid stream 
running within a few yards of our 
window; and what had we to fear? 
lint night came, and with it more an¬ 
noyances than one bargains for even 
ill Italy. A lloor of thin planks which 
lisid never fitted, and of which the 
Joinings, which had never been of the 
kind called calUdtr^ were now w'idened 
by time, was all that parted our small 
bedroom from that of the horses, 
'riirougli these, and also through largo 
rat-holes, there came up copious am- 
nioiiiacal smells, which our mucous 
membrane resented from the first; 
and well it had fared with us had this 
been all. Wc had never been so near 
hoiwcs at night, and had no idea they 
made such an incessant noise. One 
5io!-sc stabled and littered for the night 
were bad enough, but w'O had a whole 
Htabicful; and just as we were for¬ 
getting the ficas, and forgiving the 
mosquitos, aud sleep led on by In¬ 
digestion was heavy on our eyelids, 
a snort, loud a.s a lion’s roar, made us 
start. Tlicn there came a long suc¬ 
cession of chump, chump, from tbe 
molar teeth, and a snort, snort, from 
the wakeful nostril of our mute com¬ 
panions, {equo ne credite^ Teucril)^ 
one stinted quadruped was ransaemng 
the manger for hay, another was 
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cracking his beans to make him 
frisky to-morrow, and more than ono 
seemed actually rubbiug his moist 
nose just under onr bed I This was 
not all; not a whisk of their tails 

escaped us, and when they coughed, 
which was often, the hoarse ronchne 
shook the very tresscls of our bed; in 
short, wc never suffered such real 
nightmare before. Wc dreamt stetho¬ 
scopes and racks. But morning came, 
and, with it, morning freshness and 
morning sound. The wood-pigeons are 
cooing, the green hills just opposite 
seem to h.ave comcclosorupto ourwin- 
dow to wish us good-day; so we throw 
open our little casement, to let out the 
gaseous compounds from bed and 
stable. How elegantly do the dew- 
bedded vines take hold of the jioplars 
and elms, and hang their festoons of 
ripening fniit from branch to branch I 
But the sun begins to break a bril¬ 
liant pencil of rays over the hill-top, 
nor will he take long to leave the screen 
and uncover himself; indeed, in less 
than a quarter of an hour, he will have 
stared us quite out of countenance, and, 
long before tlie hour of his advent shall 
have been completed, the birds, which 
till now have been all activity, will 
become torpid, the pigeons will have 
given over their cooing, and the spar¬ 
row his chirp; so the fish that has not 
ret breakfasted had bettermakc haste, 
for his ai'C chariot-whccls which have 
been looked after ovemight, and 
lincbpius that never come out; nor 
has he had one break-down or over¬ 
turn since he first set off on his Mac¬ 
adamized way. In haste to escape 
from the heat of the pbuns of Tus¬ 
cany, we were not sorry when wo 
saw the douaniers of Pistoia^ the last 
of its cities. This town is duincs.s 
not epitomized, but extended over a 
considerable space; its streets nro 
many, long,. and, what is not nsnal 
in Italy, wide. There is no popnla- 
tion stirring; the veiy piazza is with¬ 
out activity; and, if you leave it, you 
may walk a mile between very largo 
bouses, churches, convents, and pa¬ 
laces, without meeting any one. Pis- 

2 a 
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toift, Jn sliort, is an improvement on 
Oxford in the long vacation—tlio 
place, however, has its ancient fame, 
has given birth to two or three dis- 
tingnished literati, and figured iu tho 
civil wars. Tho fifteenth century re¬ 
cords among others the name of 6Vn/, 
whose epitaph >vc saw in tho cathe¬ 
dral ; and de author of the HkUi)'- 
ditto was, we believe, also one of its 
ciUzens. In its immediate vicinity 
fell Catiline, They say the Italian 
language is spoken here witii great 
purity of accent, which is remarkable, 
as it is only twenty miles from tho 

f uttural and inharmonious speech of 
'lorcncc. It was not our purpose to 
explore its decayed maiiuractures, if 
such there still exist at all, of fire-arms 
and organs; indeed, we know not if 
pistols and organ-pipes have anything 
particular to do with it; so, alicr re¬ 
freshment of tlic cattle, wc passed on 
through a beautiful country at its 
most beautiful season, and thought 
we had seldom seen any Ihiiig more 
Striking than the views from oV /rt/rv/Z/r, 
or those about Pesda and Monk Cutlno. 
Tiie high, almost the highest Ajioii- 
nines were right a-heaU; and could 
wc have taken the wings of the bird, 
or of the morning, and ligiited ou 
any of those peaks at no great dis¬ 
tance, wc should have looked directly 
down ou to the McditciTuueaii, and 
almost into the gulf of La Spezzia ; 
wc should have seen the long Ligu¬ 
rian promontory iu the distant hori¬ 
zon to the right, and have em¬ 
braced Leghorn, Elba, Gorgona, 
and the coast as far as Piom- 
hino, iu the opposite direction. An 
imperceptible ascent conducts from 
the toion (f Lttcca towards its baths; 
and you may expect, in about three 
bour^ to have accomplished its six¬ 
teen milcs« The road follows the 
long windings and beautiful valleys of 
the Serchio, of which, harmless as it 
looks, wo read on all tiic bridges re¬ 
cords of ite occasional violence, and of 
^eir repeated destruction. After a 
ffioraing^s ride, to which there arc 
fisw equals even iu Italy or Switzer* 
land, we begin to get our books, and 
paper, and light luggage, out of the 
nets and pockets of the carriage —for 
there am the Bagni CM, about a 
mOe before ns* It is not our purpose 


to describe the humours of an Italian 
wateiing-placo; but let it not bo sup¬ 
posed that this retreat is tho happy 
thought of our own restless popula- 
tiou. The English have had uotliing 
to do with luing.ng tlte baths of 
Lucca into notice or fashion, although 
they arc at piTscut among its priuci- 
pid inhabitants from Juno to Septem¬ 
ber. ULther fiock iu summer the 
families who have cftablishcd them¬ 
selves in winter-quarters at Florence 
or risa; and here they soun get 
possession of all the cracked pianos, 
aud strolling music-masters who come 
on speculadou, and forthwith begin a 
scries of screuiniiig lessons, (.ailed 
singing, executed by English young 
women, studious of cheap accou)))lish- 
ments, to the infinite distn^ss of all 
who p.is8 by theii* open windows, at 
whatever hour! As the baths arc 
frequented by the little court of Lucca, 
there is a resuJensa, a casino, anti 
tables fur play. Tiicre are two (jr 
three good hotels or UibUs-d'hotrs, 
aud tltere is a shabby little cofit'e- 
liousc, and a liandful of liuhars and 
Pauldv ZvVx’/csHtone circulaliiig library. 
There is one buicluT and om* baker 
at each of the villages, ]»ri\ileged dis¬ 
pensers of their rcsiicciivc commodi¬ 
ties. 'J'hcro is u fecareiiy of poultry, 
of fresh butter, and vegetables: but 
there is abmidance of maccaroui. 
There arc two grocers, who both supply 
amateurs wUli Englb>h'pickles, Jiar- 
vey's sauce, Wanoifs blacking, 
Henry’s magnesia, James's powder, 
and tl»c other nccessarhis of life. Tho 
houses arc generally let for the. Ke.q- 
son, and the rent of the best is as 
high as £4 a-wcek. The fnnnturc is 
old and bad, but tolerably clean. 
Ascend any of the hills, and you look 
down on roofs that have scarady any 
chimneys. "Whenever you ride or 
walk, you have a hill on the right 
and left of you, and a river making 
its way against the opposition of huge 
masses of stone, and angular impedi¬ 
ments from tho turns of tlm valley 
itself. On these hills, you have uoi* 
formly vines below; and when you 
get above tho vines, you walk entirely 
aniong the chestnut-trees which con¬ 
stitute the real riches of the country. 
The best office, however, of the bills, is 
not the production of fi^-trees, but 
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the screen they afford against the 
Italian snu. The early sunset hero 
is worth all the wine of the territory, 
which is scarce and very bad. In the 
evenings of July and August, there is 
a turn-out of equipages that have 
figured on the Bonlcvards and in 
Hyde Talk, which commonly make 
a halt opposite the little shabby coffee¬ 
house, to cat bad ices, and do the 
agreeable to each other—the r?tsh- 
bottomed chairs at the door being oc- 
cu))iud the while by a set of inteHiffcnt 
youngmen, with mustache, who smoke 
bad cigars, and cultivate as elsewhere 
-the chann of each others’ classical 
conversation. JVfontaignc was here 
in the Ifith century, and h'allopins, 
he of the trumi)ets, came here to be 
cured of deafness—which is one of 
the iiifinnitics which the Latin in- 
seripliou declares to have yielded to 
the use of tiie waters. Lorenzo di 
iMedici came to talk platonism and 
the fine arts at a place uliich will 
never know cither any more ? and, 
from a letter extant, was .sum- 
inomd from the Ihigni to the death¬ 
bed of Ills wife. Ladies have often 
been rcccanmeiuled to the baths to be 
ctu*e<l of .sterility; and, from wliat we 
have ^een, we tliink there are far 
more unjwomising jilace.s. Doctors, 
whose names only are known, but 
who were prob.ably nmn of leam- 
iiig, have written on these salutary 
spring.s, and modern flippancy has 
at present forborne them. "We 
have no Quack to patronize them; 
the “wumcn aqu<vy is not violated 


Agbicultuke 

Tlic hrarfled wheat, or /riV/cwm, 
not the siY/V/o, or common w’heat of our 
English culture, was the plant which, 
whenever the attributes of Ceres 
wei'c to be represented on ancient 
coins, was selected for that purpose; 
but tiio Lucchese territor}% where the 
Cfrealia in general abound, offers 
few specimens of either kind. These 
productions seem afraid of their ears 
in the neighbourhood of the Great 
Turk^ who is the great tyrant here, 
and, together with the rice, monopo¬ 
lizes three-fourths of all the land de¬ 
voted to the culture of groin; the 


in print at least by jobbing apothe¬ 
caries ; but there is Gentile di Eolig- 
no, and Ugolino di Monto Catino, 
and Savonarola, and Bandinelli 
(14^3,) and Fallopio (1669,) and 
Dncini (1711,) who have written 
books, of which the object, as they ore 
in Latin, is not assuredly what there 
is too much reason to believe it 
when such books arc now presentiMi 
to the woi*ld. Of the w’atcrs, (wdiich, 
like those of Bath, contain minute 
portions of sllox and oxide of iron,) 
the temperature differs at the diffe¬ 
rent establishments—and there are 
three; 46^* Reaumur is assigned as the 
highest, and 86® 24' to two othei’S. 

Wc were stranded at this plea¬ 
sant place of endurable ennui for 
throe long months, during which there 
was no going out from nine to five 
r.M. Our society afforded little re¬ 
source, our reading lc.ss. When the 
weather permitted—that is, in the 
rioUcious, incomparable month of 
Octobt‘.r — w’o ma<le little excur¬ 
sions to Barga, I’onte Nero, Ac. e'ec., 
and always returned delighted; nor 
were our* walks of shorter distance 
unprffdiictiveof interest. The Lucchese 
arc the most industrious people in the 
world, and their agriculture made us, 
pro tempore^ amateurs of rural econo¬ 
my. We will not bore the reader 
with Gforpics such n.s om*s; but if 
he will accept, in ]ilacc of picture 
galleries and clunclics, the 
facial iotas segetes" of this far from 
miserable {lopulatioii, wc will cheer¬ 
fully take liim with us in our walks. 


BOCBD Lucca. 

milkt (m^^/lo,) the punixa {panxco^ 
Indian wheat {sagrna^ together with 
the lupins, and a variety of peas, 
beaus, and Iciitilcs, occujy tbe re¬ 
mainder. ** Tbe Great TUrk is a 
great eater, is he not?” “Yes," re¬ 
plied the peasant who cultivated him, 
“ mangia come he eats 

like a Christian all he can got out of 
the ground; onlj', the more be gets 
the better ho looks for it—^which is 
not always the case with Christians.” 
There are two kinds of Gran TurcOy or 
maize; that sown in May is of rather 
batter quality than tbe other, and 
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prodaces on an avera^ 10 lbs. more 
per sack in weight than that which 
is sown afterwards in June. In order 
to secure a good crop, it is necessary 
that the ground should be well manur¬ 
ed with lupins, which arc cither 
grown for this single purpose the 
year before, and left to rot, or boiled 
to prevent their germination, and then 
scattered over the field. Tlic Grand 


Turk commonly carries but dne head 
on his shonldcrs, but occasionally we 
have remarked two or more on the 
same stem. In the 3 ’ear 1817, the 
sack (ICO lbs.) fetched fifty-eight 
pauls; while wheat was seventy- 
eight, and even the chestnut flour sold 
at fifty; so that, even in the Lucchese 
territory, they have their approach 
to famine in bad years. 


Saokna. 


Pliny mentions the Sagenay under 
the name of Saracenic millet, as .a 
thing wliich came from India, and was 
first brought into Italy in liw own 
time. Herodotus speaks of its culti¬ 
vation by the Babylonians. The 
Saracens used it in the fourteenth 
century for making bread, as do the 
Lucchesc to this day; it is, however, 
lighriy esteemed, and not used at all 
when other corn abounds, but thrown 
into tlic hencoop to fatten poultry. 
.It is a beautiful thing to sec the high 
jungle of this most clastic plant bend- 
iug to the breeze, and displaying, as 
it moves, its beaded top, looking at a 
distance like so many flowers; but, 
when seen nearer, exhibiting racemes 
(on highly polished stems) of small 
pedunculated berries, in mitrc-lookiug 
capsules. When the seed has been 
shaken from the plant, the tops are 
brought together, and form those excel¬ 


lent besoms which, throughout south¬ 
ern Kurope, supply the place of bircli- 
broom, than winch they are more chis- 
tic, not so brittle, and much cleaner. 
The ultimate fibrils of this plant are 
sometimcs^old in little bundles for the 
purpose of being slit, and receiving 
the small Neapolitan firework called 
pern folettiy which scintilhites like a 
fire-fly. Other kinds of millet and 
pannick are also grown here: care being 
taken to plant them far from the vine 
and mulberrj*, as they make consider¬ 
able demands on the soil. Itico is 
said to h.avo constituted the sole ali¬ 
ment of the ropublieans of early 
Home, and it is still largely cultivated 
in many parts of Italy. In the low- 
laud about Viaroggio, it monopolizes 
the ground almost as nuicli as the 
Grand Turk in the more iutcriorparts 
of the couutr_v. 


Lni'ircs. 

Lupins arc largely cultivated, both manure, and by our bitterness kill 
for their own intrinsic value, and to those insects which, if not destroyed, 
induce the growth of other plants, would destroy our successors in’tlu* 
“We .aro bitter,” say the Lupins in soil. You owe much, O husbandmen! 
an Italian W’ork on agriculture; “but to us Lupins.” 
we enrich the earth which lacks other 


Hbm 

luvnlnable plant—-pride of intelli¬ 
gent ngricultnre—that tondest thine 
own fibro^and strength to him that 
rightly cultivates thee—and constitn- 
test toe greatest clement of mechani¬ 
cal power! What docs not England 
—the world itself—owe to that growth 
Vi’hich we now contemplate! Armies 
are encamped within thy walls—^tbon 
towest forth the ship of discovery on 
tier ventnrous way, and carrlcst man 


and his merchandise to the Equator 
and to the Pole! Vain were the auspi¬ 
cious breeze unless it blew upon thy 
opening sails; and w’hat w'ere the 
sheet-anchor, but for that cable of 
thine which connects it with the ship. 
Vegetable iron ! incomparable hemp! 
Extemporaneons memory can scarce¬ 
ly follow thy seiviccs. Talk of the 
battering-ram—but what propelled it 
forward? The shot, whizzingiu the 
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teetli of'fldversc winds, carries tliy coil 
to snatch the sailor from tbc rock 
where he stands helpless and bejond 
aid from all the powers or productions 
ofmauand nature buttliinc I Tliy lad¬ 
der, and thine alone, can rescue from the 
lionse on fii-c! Look at the fisheries 
all over the world—the herrings of 
Scotland and the cod of tlio llaltic 
might defy us but for thee. "What 
were wells and windlasses without 
thee? useless as corkscrews to empty 
bottles. Thou art the strong arm of 
the pulley and the crane. Gravita¬ 
tion itself, that universal tyrant, had 
bound ull things to the earth but fur 
thy opjjosition. The scaffolds were 
thine from w hich gicw tlie Colosbeum^ 
and the Tyramids have arisen in thine 
arms. The kite of science, w'liich 
went cruising among thuuder-clouds 
to bring down to a modern Proinc- 
tlieiis tlic spark which ignites the 
storm, was held by fibres of thine. 
'I'hc iliver and the miner cling to thee 
for safety, and tlicy that hunt the 
wild-bird’s egg on the sea-shaken 
clitf, as they swing over the fright¬ 
ful abyss. 'With the lasso the bold 
Alatador, like the llctiarius of the 
ancient arena, makes the cast that 
is for life. Then the fine ai’ts!— 
Carrara sends her block for the 
Laocoon by aid of tliino; and what 
were all the galUsries in Kurope bnt a 
collection of gilt frames, but for 
tliy backing and snpjwrt. By thy 
subserviency alone (for what were 
panel or laminated eojiper for such 
gigantic works?) did Uaffacllo bc- 
queatli so many legacies of Ids immor¬ 
tal genius. It is the strength of thy 
fibres that is the stixmgth of the load¬ 
ed supper-tables of l*aul Veronese ; 
and the velvets, the furs, the satins 
of Titian and Vandyke, arc (luiited 
upon thee. Nor disdoincst thou to 
render to man, who bruises thee to 
try thy virtue, a thousand humbler 
services. Thou preservest our horses 
from files, our fruit from birds; and 
w’ho has not felt how thou chccrest 
the weary length of continental tra¬ 
velling, by the crack of thy whipcord 
at the approach of a new relay ? 

Here our friend Anamnesis seemed 
fatigued, as if be thought he had spun 
a sufficiently long yarn on the sub¬ 
ject; SO we prevmled on him to 
prescente the w'alk, as evening was 


beginning to close in—not, indeed^ 
without apprehension that be would 
make a stand at several other inte¬ 
resting plants on which it might suit 
him to prelect! 

Hemp, when cut, is loft to dry for 
a week ; it is, then immersed for an¬ 
other week in water; after whicii it is 
flayed of its skin—a process which is 
conducted either by the hand, leaving 
the stem in tiiis ease entire; or by sub¬ 
jecting the whole plant to a bruising 
process, conducted by a maelilnc. 

Besides the above-mentioned grain, 
the ground produces plenty of > ege- 
tables, but of an inferior quality, as 
are all Italian fruits, and most of the 
leguminous productions also, from 
want of care. Even as to flowers, you 
w'ould find it difficult to make up a 
bouquet, unless of ferns, which here 
abound. The only cultivated flower, 
except a few dahlias and sunflowers, 
arc the yellow petals of the luccbini, a 
kind of vegetable maiTow', which creeps 
and creeps till its twisted tendrils and 
broad leaves occupy, by continual en¬ 
croachment, the whole field where 
they germinate. Besides the fruit 
of this ydant, which we begin to be 
supplied with about August, its young 
leaf and stalk are boiled like kail for 
common greens; and its yellow flower, 
a little later, makes a frittura, w'bicli 
Is iu request. Eriilts arc plentiful, 
and some of them good ,* but, for the 
gi’cater part, of a very inferior quality. 
JStraw'berries, and particularly rasp¬ 
berries, (/aw/>d«i,) arc fonnd through¬ 
out the season; which, commencing 
with these, and a scanty supi>ly of 
currants and goosebenies, (the latter 
very poor indeed, and the first quite 
inferior to our owm,) brings us fine 
figs of many species and in vast quan¬ 
tities. Apples and pears have their 
kinds, and many distinctive names, 
but are without'flavoui*. The great 
supply of the raspberry and small 
Alpine strawberry is about midsum¬ 
mer. The next-door-hood of all the 
Scotch families is now fragrant, ** on 
all lawful days,” with the odour of 
boiling down trait for jams and mar¬ 
malades for winter consumption. As 
autumn comes on, heaps of w'ater- 
melons, piled like cannon-balls imder 
the chestnut-trees, display their pro¬ 
mising purple flesh, and look cooling 
and desirable, but arc not to bo at- 
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tempted twice imder penalty of gas- district attain their imperfect matn- 
trie inconveniwee. ^ams and nuts rity, and are gathered for the wine- 
abonud, and are followed by a second |>res8. September is in its last week, 
course of hard, unripe, and tasteless and In less than auothcr month we 
nectarines and peaches. The season must all migrate somewhere for the 
is closing fast, for the prickly pods of winter. The baths, on the 15th oi 
the ripening chestnut now begin to October, are quite empty, 
gape, and the indifferent grapes of the 

Tbebs. 

A good walnut-tree is as good to a one penny— driedy or in fionr, about 
poor man os a milk-cow. ^^Iwonld double that price. The yieasants bake 
not sell cither of those walnut-trees in a little cake of the chestnut Hour called 
mygardcnforthirtyscudia-piece,’*said ** nefcJity" aliout the thickness of a 
a peasant to us; and, observing that criinpet, and having much the flavoor 
we looked as if wo would not like to and appearance of ]X)lato scones, 
tempt him, .asked us if we had seen This pa<te they biUie U‘twecn iwo hot 
the large walnut-tree of 7'craylia, (we stones, with a couple of the leaves ot 
had, aud had liic-nkked very nearly the chestnut (dried for the purpose by 
under it,) “ because,” added he, the the peasants) interposed. The baking 
proprietor of thtt tree I'cfuscd sixty takes scarcely a minute, and the cakes 
scudi for it last week, e ha ragioney for arc then piled and packed, and sent 
it is a nonpa»‘eil. A good tree like those far aud wide. The arms and tlie tops 
in my gaixleu yields me eight sacks of of the cliestmits arc made into char- 
sheiledfniit on an average every year; coal, so that no part of tliis importuut 
aud a sack of w’aluuts fetches from a tree is lost. We arc liere in the very 
scudo to tou pauJs (four fehilliiigs and midst of forests of chestnut only—far 
sixpence) ill the market. So that my as the eye can reach iu every direc- 
trees, between them, bring me in one tion, and as far as vegetation will go 
hundred aud sixty pauls (/. c. £4 Kng- up every mountain side, its grateful 
lish) every year.” Indeed! and the green forms a jileasing contrast to 
chcstnut-trces oppt)sitc V Oh! in this tliose gloomy frcqm*iitei> and favour- 
land of chestnut-trees we don’t pay ites of the moimtaui, the sombre pine 
prezzi(Vaiftizione forthem — agoodtree and dusky olive, 
standiiig'in the///am may cost alioiit Several Hue-sized olive-trees were 
eight or teu scudi, and may yield about shown to us for ."ale, and said to be 
four sacks of shelled fruit in a good good fruit-bearers, (luxdlve iHjursfnjit 
year; but it is a caprichms tree oven under ten ye.us.) f<*r twenty-five .scudi 
m the plain ; while tliose on tiie moun- per tree. The."“ tre<‘S were computed to 
taifiy the roots of which derive a pre- yield about two and a tjuarter to three 
carious subsistemx* from the uucertain sacks of berries; whereof every sack 
soil, are liable to be blown down, aud yielded a profit of three scudi for ouo 
arc made pollards of at an early age liiindredhtoiio huudreduiidU'ii pounds 
to prevent this mishap; also, they are of oil, ivliich represents about the 
freiiuenlly burned down by lionlircs quantity generally expressed. In rc- 
kindledundcrthemtodestroytlicfurzo. tail, Lucca oil, at the present mo- 
Thc chestunt shoot \< only four years ment, is about one paul, nnd olives 
old before it begins to bear. Three about three fai’thiugs per pound, 
pounds of iresU cliestnuts fetch about 

Oaks. 

Weobsorvcthreekirids of oaks which It has very long acorns, which arc less 
here both flourish and abound. The astringent than those of either of the 
Forma, the Querci\ aud the Ceccio — other trees, and very much preferred 
tbe last ovldctitly a corruption of by pigs. A common oak felled for 
Hex. The first kind grows with ship timber costs, where it stands, 
aoiaziog rapidity; in twentyyears it is from ten to fdnrteen scudi, and they 
a head and shoulders above all the are in great roqncst fer the Leghorn 
other trees winch begau life with it. market. 
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IirsECTS. 


Insects do not greatly abound in 
the neighbourhood about Lucca. 
Even the mosquito winds bis horn 
less frequently in our valley, than bis 
universality elsewhere would lead you 
to expect. Our beds are free from 
bugs, and fleas arc not very trouble* 
some. Of the out*of>doors insects, 
those which live upon the vegetable 
kingdom are not very nuoieron.s, nor 
of much variety. Tlio Cassitkiy who 
rejoices in lettuce, brings up his 
family in other districts where the 
lettuce abounds. Wanting the tama* 
risk, we miss our little Otrcuho^ who 
thrives upon its leaves; and the 
Bruchtts pidy for want of peas, is fie- 
qucntly caught in the bean-tops. 
But the republican armies of ants are 
immense, and the realm of bees is un- 
oircunjscribed; as no birds of prey, 
noitlier the audacious robin, nor the 
woodpecker, tapping away on the hol¬ 
low l)eecli-troc, diminish tlicir hordes. 
But if the fowds of the air be few, the 
nets of cntoinologiats abound. Slaters 
of an iinmoDsc kind, and spotted, and 
small nialiogaTiy-colouvedy>/f/W/</rt’, are 
found under atones, which also con¬ 
ceal hordes of predatory beetles and 
itrorpionsy which bristle up at you as 
you expose them ; and nests of tiny 
'snnkcfty that coil and cuddle together, 
from the size of crow'qiillls to the 
thicknes.«i of the little linger. Jfuriiig 
Juno and July, the monotonous 
Ctcadfp spring tlicir rattles in the trees 
around, and one comes at last even to 
like their note, in spite of its same¬ 
ness. A little later, flies and wasps 
send their buzzing progeny into our 
diuing-nKims, to tease us over our 
dessert, like troublesome children: at 
the same period, some of the larger 
families of Ijjngicorns abound, and 
one of them, Uumatichertts tnasrhatasy 
musks your finger if you lay hold of 
him. InthcJulyaudAugusteveuings, 
iire-fltes schitillatc on a thousand 
points around you, and swarm along 
the hedges, lighting each other to bed, 
till about midnight, which is their 
curfew; for you seldom meet one of 
these lantern-bearers later, though 
you may still, in returning from a late 
party, be stopped with momentary 
iaduiiraUon at beholdiiig a magnificent 


glow-worm burning her tail away at 
a great rate, and lighting up some 
dark recess nnvisited by star or 
moon, herself a star, and giving suffi¬ 
cient light to enable you to read the 
small print of a newspaper a foot off! 
But who shall attempt to describe bis 
first acquaintance with the fire-fly! 
Wc have seen birthday illuminations 
in liondon and in Paris ; we have 
seen the cupola of St Peter's start 
into pale yellow light, as the deepes- 
ing shadows of night shrouded all 
things around; we have seen the 
Corso, on Moccolctti night, a long 
fluctuating line of ever renewed ligh^ 
from the street to the fourth story— 
an illumination suigenerisy and beau¬ 
tiful exceedingly but noise and con¬ 
fusion arc around all these as you 
approach them. But, oh ! to plunge 
suddenly into an atmosphere filled 
with iMcriole in the quiet gloaming of 
an Italian skj’’, amidst the olivo 
gi'oves and jilantations of Indian com, 
w ith no noise but the drowsy hum of 
the huge stag beetfCy (the only patrole 
of the district,) or the j*cl fainter 
sounds of frogs complaining to each 
other of the sultriness of the night, or 
the monotonous hpnn, at the peasant's 
door, addressed to the Virgin I Your 
first impression is unniixed delight— 
your next, a wish probably that yon 
could introduce the fire-fly into Eng¬ 
land. C’ould one empty a few hat- 
Jnls along Pall-Mall or Bond Street, 
Oil opem nights, wdiat au auiuzcment 
would seize the people! "Wc swxpt 
them up into the crown of our hat, 
and could not get enough of them; 
then >vc set them flying about oui* 
room, putting out the lights and shut¬ 
ting the shutters ; and then we caught 
them, and began to look more closely 
at the sources of our delight, and to 
examine the acts and deeds of these 
wonderful little creatures. As to the 
light itself, wo soon perceived that, in 
reality, the fire-fly emitted it from two 
sources ; for, besides bis steady light, 
which never varied, there came, we 
saw, at intervals, fiicks or sparks 
of far greater brilliancy, like the 
revolving light of the beacon on the 
sea-shore, only that the light here 
was never wholly eclipsed, but merely 
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much abated. \Vc &ooti perceived, 
too, that those sadden jets of light 
came and went at vastly ihregular 
intervals ; sometimes in very qaick 
sncccssiou, sometimes less frequently 
—fi-oiii which obsen'ation, wo cou- 
clndcd that this dispensation of his 
rich endowment did not piocccd from 
any motion of the Jftiids in the animal 
economy, analogous to our own circu¬ 
lation—it being far too irregular and 
iucoustant to depend on any such 
i-egulatod movement. On removing 
the head of iiLuccioh^ tiiis Intcrinittiiig 
light immediately ceased; but the 
other—tlie pcimauent, steady, and 
cqnable light—remained unchanged, 
and was not extiugnished for from 
iJxty to seventy hours after the 
death of the insect^ unless the body 
was iminci’sed in oil or alcohol, uhich 
extinguished it presently. 'NVe found, 
that tlioiigh oil and alcoliol quickly 
extinguished the light, it became sud¬ 
denly much brighter when fading, 
by pUiugiiig the insect into hot water; 
but we did not find that it could be 
restored when it had once entirely 
ceased, by this or any other means, 
as some hVcuch naturalists have af¬ 
firmed ; and as to its exploding ajar 
of hydrogen, as otlicrs have written, 
wc disbelieve it, because the tempera¬ 
ture of the insect U far too low. We 
think, then, for the present, that there 
arc two distinct repositories, or two 
dillcrent soura's, of light in the fire¬ 
fly; and that while one depends on 
tlie heady and is a strictly vitaipheno^ 
menony the other is altogether indc* 
pendent of any phy.siologlcal law of 
tlie nervous or circulating system. 


Wo have a great respect for anU; 
but wc do not go the length of some 
of their lilstorians, or believe them to 
be, any more than ourselves, infal¬ 
lible, We have seen a laborious ant 
Formica lahoris') tugging a 
snail'Shell (for some reason only 
known to himself) up a hill, stopping 
to take breath, and going cheerily to 
work again till he had nearly accom¬ 
plished his ascent, and fonnd himself 
on the very edge of its summit. Hero 
he has been surrounded by friends, 
offldous busy-bodies, who, intending no 
^ubt to help himi have got into the 


shell, in place of lending him a hand, 
till their added load was too much, 
and the unfortunate ant has been 
obliged to loose Ids hold and let them 
go, shell and alll Then off they 
would scud, verj' much frightened no- 
doubt at the overtmn; while lie, hav¬ 
ing rcouiincd stationaiy a moment as 
if to watch its results, takes his reso¬ 
lution, and proceeds on his journey 
without his load. In brushing the- 
gross for insects, wo have constantly 
found that tlic ants, u ith t/tcir mouths 
fully fight with each other, or with 
their brother captives, and arc quite 
unaware of their bondage. For while 
most other bisects, on opening the 
ncl, arc glad to escaj)c by Hying or 
leaping, these will remain ns if to 
secure their booty, and turn even 
misfortunes to account. Often have 
■\>e watched their battles, which arc 
battles indeed!—battles, in whicli 
cveiyraau of them seems to think tluv 
day depends on his own courage and 
activity. ^Vc have never been able 
to make out nhlcli uere the best bat¬ 
talions of tliesu variously coloured 
troops; fur all of them fight to the 
death, ami show no guartcr. Wc liave 
Been on some large ti*ee the ants run¬ 
ning up and down, and picking off 
individual enemies IVom a horde of 
.smaller kind and reddish colour be¬ 
low. We have occasionally knocked 
ofl' one or two of the giants, wl»o, fall¬ 
ing alive into the midst of their ene¬ 
mies, were surrounded, sprcud-cagludv 
trampled upon, and either lacerated 
to death, or killed by tlieir own formic 
acidy in a very short space of time in¬ 
deed. Wc have seen all this and mar¬ 
velled; but wc were never snlHcicutly 
in the confidence of either the invaders 
or the Invaded to know their motives 
for fighting. It could not be fur ter¬ 
ritory, for they had all the world be¬ 
fore them; it could not be for food, 
for they were full. 

We never could make out why flics 
seem/bnef of walking over dead spiders; 
for wc will not impute to them our 
unworthy feelings of enduring hatred 
and hostility. That insects had no 
brains in their heads to direct and 
guide Ithcir progressive movements, 
or form focuses for their passions^ 
had long ago to us bc^ plain. Be¬ 
sides all that we once committed our« 
selves by writing on the subject, wa 
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Jiavc done many other cruel things; have abundantly ascertained by a 
such as dividing insects, (whether at series of experiments, for which we 
theunionofthehcadwithcorselctjorof have the tables to show. A veryin- 
tho corselet with tho abdomen,) and teresting fact respecting the difference 
W'O have found tliat the segments to of initability of insects from that of 
which the members were articulated tho higher animals, is this: tho tern- 
carried on their functions without the perature of man and the mammalia is- 
head. The Kl}'tra would open the in health always the same, and varies 
wings, and the legs would move, as very inconsiderably in disease. 
by association they had moved in the tc^Tto/heatande^tcrnafcolddonotpro- 
pcrfcct insect. The guidance of the ducc a blood, in man, warmer at the 
head was destroyed, yet the legs cqaatorthanattbepoIc.Xhisisuotthc 
pushed the abdomen and corselet on; caso with insects, whose mean tempe- 
50 that a disapproving friend had to raturc may bo about 80^; but tho 
divide his sympathy, and to feel for thermometer inserted into their bodies 
each of the pieces. Arid what appear- may be made to rise or fcM by bring- 
cd to us worthy of remark w'as, that ing any cold or warm body in contact 
whereas, w hen a snake was decollated, with their external surface. You may* 
it was only the tail that continued to thus sink the temperature of on insect 
wriggle—when a worm was divided, to 50® or raise it to 100®, and the 
all the segments writhed in the same insect continue alive.. This is a very 
w.ij, and manifested an e<iual irrita- curious fact, and shows the inaccuracy 
bilify; showing the difference be- of Hunter’s description or definition of 
tween creatures of annulated struc- life —** That it was/Aat which 
ture, according as they have or have the physical agency of cold and heat.” 
not a brain. A new' argument against Xnscctorum duorum (c genere Cantha- 
the bruin as the organ of sensation, ridum) in coitu deprclicusorum, cx- 
w'us afibrded to us by the conduct of tincto a nobis nno, altcrum per dies- 
many insects of voracious propensi- ])lurcs, uullo alio quiim orgauorum 
ties. Wc took locusts and </rilii; wc sexus vinculo sibi adstrictum, amicse 
held them by their wiugs, and we suaj corpus sursiim et dcorsum traheu- 
prescuted them v'ith their own lerjs tem, mirantes vidimus flics, 

fur (iiuiicr; and on our veracity we you exclaim!—as if he had not taken, 
can aOlnn, that on no single occasion a dose of his ow n pow'dor ; but after 
did the animal fail to seize his foot; the joku is over, wc think tliis is 
and having demolished the toes and another poser for the advocates of 
the tibia, with all the meat upon it, insect intelligence. We found that 
proceed to demolish up to the very if cither of two insects was destroy- 
end of tho trochanter! Nor wore cd in coition, that state was not 
they more tender of their own an- interrupted for two or three days. 

of which, when wc had duly The insects on which are observed 
convinced a sceptical friend, he ex- this remarkable circumstance, wer& 
claimed — It seems impossible; but tho Cantharxs oclemero^ and some 
there is no doubtiny the fact! others. Spanish flics, you will say t 

Insects (who would have thought That accounts for it; but at present 
it?) Ipse a great deal by insensible w'e arc not mystifying our indulgent 
ti*anspiration; from one-tenth to one- readers, 
quarter of their whole weight, as we 

SUOOTXNO Fi8 R. 

Long before tho middle of Septem- surprise any not accustomed to tha 
ber we arc frequently startled, before sports of tho Lucchesc.—Here are two 
we have proceeded a hundred yards, of them, each with a gun on bis^ 
by the popping of guns amongst the shoulder, coming up the stieam. Cue 
vineyards and chestnut woods, but has shot three four-ounce dace, which 
more frequently in the direction of dangle by his side; the other has a bag 
the stream that winds along our val- full of small fry ^ shot as they frisked 
ley—and the sight of one or two about in shoals near the water’s edge I 
of the chasseurs ou the road may well an onnee of sand exploded to receive 





abosfc the same sraount of fish) The 
man who has shot the dace is proad 
of his exploit, and keeps tnrniog them 
round and round to gauge their dl-* 
xnensions, as if they were partridges! 
Don’t think, however, they have 
kiiied off all the fish of the stream. 
Besides that string of foar-ounce dace, 
we have every now and tlien a sam* 
pie Of barbel and tront. One man 
has porchaeed the monopoly of the 
fishery within two miles, and for 
whkh he pays twelve crowns by 


the year. He sells his tiont at two, 
and two and a half, panls per pound, 
and we should have thought that he 
made a good tluRg of it; but they lose 
their fish: the torrents comeand empty 
the holes, and they have nothing for 
it bnt to stock them again—an event 
which, he assured me, frequently took 
place. Besides, fly^rods and fites 
have been introduced by an English 
shopkeeper, and tl»ere is no legal pro¬ 
vision agaiast them. 


Ow 

There comes a man with an owl in 
a basket, and another tied by the leg 
on a pole covered with red cloth; 
another accompanies him with n ban- 
die of reeds, through which a rod miu4, 
smeared all the way down with bii*d> 
lime. ThU appor^us he disposes on 
a hedge or cover of any kind—tho 
little owl {O'cettn) sits opposite ou his 
pole—the birds coiuo to tease him, 
aud fiy on the birdlime twig, when, if 
it be a spiurow, he is effectually de¬ 
tained by the visciis only—if a black¬ 
bird, pop at him goes an old rnsty 
gun. *• We sometimes catch twenty 
tomtits before breakfast,” said a mo¬ 
dest- looking sportsmau, modestly, 


but not shamefacedly, showing ns one 
thrush and one linnet. 

An image-man told me to-day, that 
after the trade for classical models^ 
Apollos aud Venuses—had gone out, 
.and nobody would buy. Tamo' S/iantf.r 
and Souier Mnm/ operated a good 
revivai of the fine arts for several 
mouths. How much, tlien, the modoU 
from the antuiiie, do towards improv¬ 
ing our taste! aud how absurd to set 
up institutions wih the expectation 
of making tlie populace other than the 
gross, unideal, matter-of-fact thing it 
is, .ami always was, no doubt, even in 
Athens itself! 


The l.Nrruovi.sATOSE. 


Wc heard one of these monsters last 
night. The arena for Ids cxlnbitioti 
might, but for the known liberality of 
society, be thought objectionable— 
being none other than the English 
place of worship. But tout eM sain 
^nx aains^^i' ttux saiutfi^ if you please. 
Charity covereth many sins ; and if 
there be a place upon earth where 
eUarity reigns, it is at what you call 
tcatcrifitj-plrtces. IMudar was right, 
afiiCTOif p.i9 If wc were enqulretl 
ot; and propithitcd by a fee, .os to the 
effects of the waters bore, wc should 
give it as our opinion that they act 
directly on the pkrochoU^ or bitter 
principle of bile, and carry it, soft 
milk, tbroQgh the duodenal passages. 
Our Improvisatore has, we under¬ 
stand, been six times painted^ (wc 
know not what saloons are so fortu¬ 
nate as to possess his portrait,) but wc 
believe he has not been described. 
When we saw him, his hair danced 


wildly over Ids shoulders, as if elec¬ 
trified : he luttl a (puck eye, aud wore 
enviably well-fitting ducks: bus neck, 
besides supporting his bead and all Us 
contents, supported an inextricable 
labyrinth of g(dd chains; from every 
buttonhole of his waistcoat the chains 
they came in, and the chains they 
came out, like tlio perijiatetic man on 
the Boulevards who sells theiq ; his 
gloves, wcU-titting, and buttoning at 
tlic wrist, were of the whitest kid, 
and grasped a yet whiter and highiy- 
scented cambric: Ids hoots shone 
bright with varnish, and his face with 
self-complacency. As the room filled, 
he went round, giving the girls ])er- 
missioQ to write indijecta on bits of 
waste (wasted!) paper, which set them 
tkinkiruj at a great rate. Presently, a 
second (fircuit round the room, to col¬ 
lect the orders payable at sight—a 
title such as the Luccioloy JtajS^ The 
JSxile^ Woman's Love^ Man's Jngrati^ 
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iude; after vMcfe he proceeds to Ibid 
op and pots them into a large glass 
vessel. Presently a small hand, pro> 
perly incited, dives down fbr a second 
into the interior of the va.se, and 
hrings up, between two of i.s fair, 
round, turquoise-encircled fingers, the 
scrap of paper. Its pretty owner 
blosbes, and timidly announces, ^^Bel¬ 
lini’s Tomb BeUinfs Tvmb is bnzzcd 
about the room. At thk juncture the 
Puke, who has been expected^ sends a 
messenger to announce that w'c are 
not to wait for him—a sly fellow the 
Puke! The bard now concentrates 
himself for mspiration, but begs ns to 
talk on, and not mind him. While he 
waits for the ajfftattis divinua^ and con¬ 
sults the muses—and in fact his eyes 
soon be;dn to betray poascHsioit —he 
piisnes his hand over his parturient 
forehead, wliilc the oa mapno aonatu- 
rian is getting rpa<!y; the labuur-pains 
arc evidently on him; ho burls l»ack 
his hair, and fixes his eyes nj>on the 
moon, (wlio has been looking at ?um 
for .several niinutes through the win¬ 
dow oi»positc.) Full of her iiitliience, 
an<l not knowung there is sucli a place 
as Ih'dhiin in tin* world, he starts upon 
hislegs, makes twoor three rapid strides 
np and down the room, like a lion tak¬ 
ing exercise, or a lord of c<»nncU anti 
session in Scotland prej)aring to pro- 
iionu<'.e sentence, luid moans to be deli¬ 
vered (nierey on us!) exactly oppo¬ 
site our chair! All arc attentive to 
the godlike man ; you might hoar a 
pin drop: the subject is announced 
once and again in a very audible 
voice; the touch-paper is ignited, the 
magazine will blow up prcKeully ! In¬ 
continently wo are rapt off to Pe.re la 
Cltaf\t\ where tlie great conjposer lies 
buried, and a funn of coinmunicution 
is i»:id<‘ to us on this suitable spot, 
that Bellini Isflvad; then eomes, in 
episode, a catalogne of all the ox>eras 
he over wTotc, with allusionsdo each, 
nnd not a little vapouring and pathos, 
while a host of heroes and heroines 
wo never before heard of, is let loose 
upon us; presently, a marked )muse, 
nnd some by-play, makes it evident 
that he sees something, and cannot 
gee what the thing is; be shortly, 
however, imparts to us in confidence, 
though in a very low tone, for fear of 
disturbing it—he sees, he assures 
ns, a female form stealing to the 


ymg man’s tomb—the fom of » 
vndowed lady—who is she e &k 
fnadre! This was startling, no donbi^. 
though we, or many of us, were liiin 
the cat in Florian, to whom the moft- 
key was showmg a ma^c lantern 
xoitktmt a and describing what 
she ought to have seen. Bdieving 
her, however^ to be there on ancli 
good authority, we were getting very 
sorry for Bellini's mother, when we 
were unexpectedly relieved, by find¬ 
ing it was only a bit of make-l^lieve; 
for it was now divoJged, che q\iiUta 
madre dte piangea U s*»o JigHo, was 
not in fact bis personal mother, but 
Itahf''' dressed up like his mothov 
and gone to Paris on purpose to weep 
aud put garlands on the composer’s 
tomb, amaranth and crocus, and what¬ 
ever else was in season. Thunders ot 
applause—we hope the new chapel is 
insured! — for the ussiduoruptte leciore 
columntp. is as old as earthquake in 
Italy, ile now mopped his fui^bead, 
and prepared for a new effort. U'be 
Kugiish girls oi'C alj cady in raptures, 
and their Italian masters, sitting by, 
“ ride on the whirlwind aud direct the 
stomi.” The next subject which des¬ 
tiny assigned to him, and inflicted on 
U8, was 77/e J^lxile. A nicely manured 
field or common place to sow aaul 
reap on—and what a haivest it yielded 
accordingly !—the dear friends ! the 
dear native hill! the honour of suffer¬ 
ing for the truth! (political martyr¬ 
dom!) the mother that bore him— 
(and a good deal besides)—his help¬ 
less childmi I (a pi\»j)er numbiT for 
the occasion,)—all these fascinating 
themes were dwelt on, one by one, 
till, moved ai>parcntly at our emotion, 
ho dropt his menacing attitude, and, 
mitigaling his voice, assumed a re¬ 
signed demeanour, of which many of 
his audioncG bad long since set him 
the example. He began to look dorni 
mournfully, whereas he bad a minute 
ago looked up fiercely—a smile, to the 
relief of the young ladies, stole over 
his countenance, aud having thrice 
shaken his head to dispel whatever 
gloomy thoughts miglitstill be liu^r- 
ing there, he carried ns to the Exile's 
return, which brought of course the 
natal soil and a second service of (he 
mother, sire; and son, with the additioa 
of a dog, a clninp of trees, a church, 
and a steeple. He compresses be- 
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tween his hands the yielding cambric 
ioto a very small space, his body is 
lixed, Ids legs are slightly apart, his 
lieod wags, like a wooden mandarin’s, 
with thoQghts too big for utterance, 
till the moment arrives for tho critical 
start, then, Duplices tendens ad 
siderapahnas^^' ho becomes quite Vir- 
gilian. The unfurled cambric flutters 
to the breeze of his own creation, and 
coruscations of white kid and other 
white materials pass and repass before 
our eyes. He gives vent to liis emo¬ 
tions iu tears, after a reasonable in- 
dulgouce in which, as he cannot (as 
XUburiua's confidante, very properly 
observes) stay crying there all nigltt, 
he gradually comes rigid; again, lie- 
sides all which, it is eight o’clock, and 
he has still to (fo, and we to 
Napoleon —whose aslios were just then 
being carried to Paris, os we had read 
in aU the papers of last w'cek. Glad 
were we when they reached the Oc^ 
troi^ mid when the indulgent Jlarricrc 
passed them with all the honours of 
the Douane. An old lady has twice 
yawned, and many would follow' her 
example, but that the performer fas¬ 
cinates his audience by sturiiig at 
tlicm—like the boa at the poor bird 
in the w'ood—and frightens them to 
their seats for a few minutes longer. 
At length one resolute chair moves; 
tw'O others are out of the ranks; new 
centres of movement are establishing; 
several shawls arc seen advancing to 
the door. The rout is complete, there 
will be no rally, and tho eflorts of the 
artist have been crowned (one hundred 
and flfty scudi) with success. Wo 
meet him cvcir where. He honours 
our table-d'bote daily, whero he 
stays an hour and a half to bait- 


after which we see him loun^g in 
the carriage of some fair compatrioie 
with herself and daughters. If we 
are paying amoinlng visit, in he comes,. 
“ gUssarding it ” into the drawing¬ 
room, and bowing like a doncuig- 
master; nor does he disdain to pro* 
ducc a small book of testimonials^ 
iu which the subscribers have agreed 
to give him a poetic dmacter^ and 
compai'e him to a torrent, to a night¬ 
ingale, to an eagle, to an avalanche. 
They who love flattery as a bco loves 
hooey, ore all captivated, and almost 
make love to him. Their albums ai'O 
rich in the spoils of his poetry, and 
she is happy who, by her blandish¬ 
ment, can detain him iu conversation 
for five minutes. Yet they own they 
understand less than half of w hat ho 
says, ^’’cxpd with one to whom we 
w'crc talking, wc thought ratiomilly, 
for permitting herself to be “so i)es- 
tered by a popinjay,’’—“He is so 
clever,” was the replj*; “ such an odd 
creature, too. Iwishyou knew him. llo 
is in such a strange humour to-uiglit. 
l)o you know he tells me he wishes 
to marry an Kiigiish ghl ? Sec! he is 
gone into tho balcony yonder to look 
at the moon.” To be sure he was. 
He came back looking somewhat w iki, 
and, w alking in like a modem Promc- 
tbeus, down ho sits, and then non in¬ 
spiration is presently bespoken for the 
fly jtage of virgin scrap-book. Smooth¬ 
ly flows the immortal verse, without 
care, correction, or halt, for the lines 
are the result of power that works 
unerringly, (Pope blotted most dis¬ 
gracefully,) and goes right almui. 
The precious morceau is concluded, 
and the improvisatore’s name ap^ieors 
in a constellation of zig-zags. 


Tables nTldTss— Mr SxArLsy. 


Did you never meet Mr Snapley? 
—^Mr Snapley was tiic greatest of 
boree—be bored liolcs in your self- 
complacency, and riddled your 
patience through and through; to put 
up with him was hard, to put him 
down was impossible, (your long 
tolerated nuisance of flfty is always 
incorrigible.) His bore was surprising 
considering the smallness of his 
calibre; like a meagre gimlet, he would 
drill a small hole iu some uoimpor- 
tant statement, and then gather up 


his opima spolia^ and march off to tho 
sound of his own trumpet. For in¬ 
stance, on convicting you of assigning 
a flno picture to a wTong church or 
gallery, he denied all your pretensions 
to iudge of the picture itself. Ho 
had a reindeeris length of tongue, plow 
often did we wish it salted and dried ly 
and tho splutt^ of words it sent forth, 
took off, as often happens, sufficient 
observation of the miserably small 
stock of ideas that he had to work 
upon. Ho enjoyed, as we all do, the 
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l)IamcleBs pleasure of dmlog ont as 
often as he conld; when, thongb ho 
did not coQsnme all the provisions, 
lie would willingly have taken pos¬ 
session of the whole of the talk, (that 
being his notion of a conversation.) 
When one had to dine at the same 
table with him, one contrived to take 
up a position as remote as possible 
from the interrnption of his thin, wiiy, 
ill-inodulatcd voice—the faUc suavity 
of which in saying impertinent things 
V as really so disagreeable, that one 
wonld iiavc renounced the society of 
wit or bcautyon the right hand, rather 
than have been Hanked by Mr Snap- 
ley on the Irfty and thankfully have 
accepted the companionship,/)ro hac 
?vV.v?, of tlic plainest woman or the 
dullest man of the party, to be only 
completely out of his reach. Your 
novp you 'yniffiU take in ponce, for he 
was at this time studying the com¬ 
position of the party, and the chances 
of endurance or resistance iiiscrlbod 
on the countenance of the guests; but 
tlie moment an opportunity occuiTcd 
of correcting or cavilling with any of 
those unpreeisc and generally un¬ 
challenged observations, the inter¬ 
ruption of which is at the cost of the 
quietness of the repast, Mr Snaplcy’s 
voice was heard! You were too glad, 
of course, to give tip the trilling ))oint 
out of which he had raised a discus¬ 
sion; but the earliest concession never 
s:ive«l yon, nor did you ever after¬ 
wards escape the consciousness that 
he was still hovering like a harpy 
over the tablecloth, and ready to fall 
foul of you again. Let the subject be 
what it might, you had only to make 
a remark in his presence, and without 
his i>emiis 8 ion, to inmneits contradic¬ 
tion. “ What a needless annoyance 
in travelling it is for a family to 
be stopped by douaniers, only to 
extort money for not doing a duty 
which wonld be absurd if doneP^ 
“ Why, really I don’t see that,” &c. 
&t, What a plague It is to send 
your servant (a whole morning’s 
work) from one subaltern with a 
queer name, to another, for a lady’s 
ticket to witness any of the functions 
at the Sistine! ” Well, it did appear 
to him the simplest thing in the world; 
it was ten times more tronblcsome 
to see any thing in London I ** What 
% nuisance it is on qnittlng an Italian 


city, to find the passport which' has 
already gjven you so much tronh^ 
only available for diree days, leaving 
yon liable to be stopped at the gate, 
if sickness or accident liavc made you 
transgress even hy an hourT “Why, 
it is your otenfauH^ it is so easy to get 
it vised again overnight.” All these 
impertiucncies were only 

0 X /711 Besides all this, 

Mr Snaplcy was a miserable mono¬ 
polizer of pompously advanced no¬ 
things. lie would not willingly suffer 
any other man’s goose to feed upon 
the common—be cared for nobody but 
himself, and every thing that was or 
he esteemed to be his very joints 
were worked unlike those of another 
man—he must have had a set of 
addurtors and altductors^ of ficrors and 
extensors^ on purpose. lie was stift*, 
priggish, precise, when he addressed 
any gentleman with light hair and an 
KngUsh cowph'jrion ; but let him ap¬ 
proach anj’ foreign buttonhole with a 
bit of riband in it, then worked ho 
the muscles of his face into most gro¬ 
tesque expression of interest or plea¬ 
sure —{Tunc immensn cavi spirant 
mmdacia fuUvs !)—and you had a 
famous display of grimace and defe¬ 
rential civility, in bad French or 
w'orse Italian. Wc have seen him 
sneering and leering as he made his 
way round a drawing-room at au 
evening party, and bowing like a 
French }>erriiquicr to some absurd 
fool of a foreigner; and wc have seen 
him, a minute after, holding up his 
head and cocking bis chin in defiance, 
if an English voice approached. When 
any of us ventured to criticise any 
thing foreign^ he was up in arms, and 
cock-a-hoop for the climate, the cus¬ 
toms, the constitution! He sneered 
awfully at a simple gaucha'ie^ but, to 
make amends, had ever an approving 
wink for the meanest irreverence; 
any intellect, however feeble, being 
secure of his praise if it only tried to 
thwart the end for which it was given. 
W'bcu not iedking abont himself, 
which was seldom, he was evidently 
occupied about bis persond^ with 
which he was obviously satisfied. If 
you talked of books, ho settled for 
yon, in laconic sentences, works of 
acknowledged merit—pntdowiimcn of 
nneontested superiority—but women 
of title and taiot^ reputation, if they 
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woold Ifflt ask him to thdr parties, prince of fops; langhs at pedants, and 
Ijecame at <mce liis favourites and liis only wants a lime more^ learning to 
oracles. He cunningly contrives to attempt the character; with whom no 
get n good artist's opinion on works of repetition of familiar acts can rccbncUo 
art, and debits it as his own—a pro- you, and to wiiom uo number of din- 

ceeding which makes Mr Soapley nerscauconqueryounepugnance.- 

eometamti formidable in sculpture and Did you ever meet Mr Snapley ? Wo 
in painting. As to other topics, mi arc sure you must—the Siiaplcys are 
which educated men and accomplished a very old family—^you may generally 
women converse, he would fain be as know them by the nez reirousncy 
profbnnd as jMcke with the one, and (which our acquaiiitaiice, howevery 
as gallant as FtmteneUe. with the had not.) We never knew but one 
other, k'm* onrselves, who meet him good>naturedinaii with anrx retrousse^ 
bnt too often, we would as soon ap- aud he was, if ever muu was—a phi- 
proach without necessity a huxter’s lautlu'opist. Generally, however, be- 
mongrel growling under his master's ware of the nez retrouese except in 
cart, as venture near enough to exa- women—you know its intcrpivtation 
mine all the siiiaibwarcs of one who ebez dies; —and if you do, (on second 
** hates coxcombs,'' aud is the very thoughts,) still beware. 

Hints ron Poctors. 

E/qtiiliati, aidnniquo petunt a t’iminr coIl(*in—Ji’V. 

observed a gentleman In soon set you up.*’ “ Vour import is 
black,” said onr iiiformant, “who encouraging; but I have miPVjciI too 
seemed to fix me across the table- long to huin* much." “ \VeIi, at any 
d’hote, at dinner, in a way which soon rate, sir, let us not talk over your iu- 
showod me 1 was an object of interest teresting ease in this heat. Come aud 
to him. ll was very odd 1 We were put yonr feet up on a chair in my 
not in An.stria ! 1 could not liavc of- rf»oms,and\vewiHtlrinUaplas‘‘Otsnda- 
fendedthe police—nor in Spain, the water to your bettor lu*alth." What 
Inquisition. If 1 too/i of a particular a kind-hearted man 1 hadmetuith, 
dish, bis eye was on me again. 'I'liey and how kind Providence* is to ii« ! I 
did use to poison people in Italy, but luiw ventured to ask him his name. 

it was ill the fifteenlli century, and all “ My name is Dr-; and now. my 

the Borgias wei-e gone I >Vhat could dear friend, just tell me your whole 
it mean */ The very waiters sitomcd to case from the very beginning down lo 
watch the man in black, and signals now, for I am really interested in von.” 
of intelligence seemed to pass between I told iny case. “Put out your 
them as they went their rounds with fongne.” “ Brown,” we thought wo 
the dishes. After thus meeting the heard him say. “Wrist—pulse 
eye of the unknown at intervals for not amiss—but yon rnpiirt rrw, *//■/ 
more than an hour, W'hen the table you reguift care I Clear cose for the 
was beginning to clear, 1 rose, and medicine T gave so successfully last 
limped out of the room as well as my week.” Finding myself thus fallen 
complaints would let me, and was into professional hands 
aaimtering a few steps from the door, ing it, 1 said something introductory 
when judge of my terror on turning to the mention of a fee. “True, 1 was 
round, to find him of the black coat at forgetting that; when one takes a 
my elbow I “ In pain, air, I see.” All proper interest in one’s rase, and hopes 
my alarm ceased in a moment. It was to do good, fees are tho last thing one 
pure philanthropy which had made me thinks of—two sctidi if you please.** 
an object of »o mnch interest. “Yea, So I found myself immediately book- 
sir, in great pain.” “ You slundd take ed in a small memorandum-book, and 
care ofgowr^^ sir. Hhenmatic, are constituted his patient. Now como 
yooBOt?” “Very rheumatic.” “Wdl, civil promises to introduce me, &c* 
sir, yon have come to the best place in &c. and 1 took my leave delight- 
the world for rheumatism. Thc'air, od. Tt is idmost needless to say, that 
the water, and proper treatment, will in a veiy short time I found that my 
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fteqsaiatAsoe had, like so asoj more, 
commeiioed ph/slcian on tlie soU of 
Italy. Wbat will become of London 
if all licr apothecaries desert her. at 
this rate ? Fm'onrselves, reflecting on 
the accomplishments of many of these 
patriotic men, their learning, their 
modesty, tlieir disinterestedness, we 
have often had a twinge of the ])hUan* 
thropic extortetl by the loss inflict¬ 
ed on our native city—she may come 
to want a dose of Jalap, and have 
i)obo<]y to mix it!—and have >>aid to 
ourselves, as we have looked more 
than one of these worthies in the J'ace, 
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One day after dinner a little bit of 
gold rolled over the table to the 
doctor, from a bluff-looking gcntlemas 
opposite—it was well aimed—“ Tliere, 
doctor 1 tfitre's your fee; but don't you 
begin again prating a parcel of Btuff 

to my wife about her complaints—she 
is quite well—and if you frighten her 
into illness, take notice, you will get 
a different sort of fee next time! ” Ail 
this, half joke, half earnestly, must 
have been very agreeable to the guests. 


Private Music Paiitt. 


lA‘t us try to describe the last 
musical party at which w'c assisted. 
A scran)l>lc amid piles of nuboimd 
music; thcrightro/^crfouml, snatclicd 
Up, and opened at the well-thumbed 
solo M ith which she has already con¬ 
tended for many a long hour, and now' 
hopes to execuie fur our a])plaiise. 
Alas! the piano sounds as if it had 
the pip; the paralytic keys halt, and 
atammer, and treinhlc, or else nin into 
each other like ink n]>oii blotting 
jjaper, and the pedals are the only 
part of the iustruiiiont which do tlie 
work for which thev were intended. 
We should be sony that our favourite 
dog had his paw between them and 
the lady’s slip]>cr. The dust which 
succeeds the concerto ])roves satisfac¬ 
torily that it is ])Ossible to be frisky 
without being lively ; its vulgarity is 
so pt'onounccd that it ofleuds you liko 
low conversation. Another concerto 
f^ollows—tcu folio pages! whew! !— 
Oh, ye ebony aud ivory devils! oh, for 
an exorcist to put you to flight! 
Cramped Angers are crossing each 
other at a great rate; w'e really tremble 
for the glue, and the pegs, and the 
wires, and the whole economy of the 
instrument, at that critical juncturo 
when the performers arrive at a i)iccc 
of mysterious notation, where a great 
many tadpole-looking figures [are 
huddled together under a black rain¬ 
bow. At such a ** passage” as this, it 
seems one would think the bouse were 
on firo, and no time to b e- tee t ^ tbe 
black mittens and the white now 
Edihitoyishly Invade each other^s terri¬ 
tory ; snatches up something and 
carries it off, like tbe old marauders 


of the Border countr}’; and reprisals 
arc made, ando lines of discord and 
dissonance are establhhiug, which re¬ 
quire tbe police, the magistrate, and 
the riot act. Bravo! bravo! bravo! 
and the battle ceases, and the hobble 
commences. Placefortheforeign train, 
the performers par metier! Vnll of con- 
lideuce are they ; amidst all their 
smiles and obsetpilousness, there is a 
busiuoss air about the thing. As soon 
as the pianist bits asked the piano 
how’ it finds itself, and the piano ha« 
intimated that it is pretty well, but 
somewhat out of time, a collateral 
fiddler and a violoncello brace up 
their respective nen cs, compare notes, 
aud when their draw lings and crook- 
iugs arc in unison, a tliird piece of 
music of iudefipite duration, and as it 
seems to us all about nothing, begins. 
Our violinist is evidently not long 
come out, and has little to recommend 
him—he employ's but a second-rate 
tailor, w'eaw no collar, dirty mus¬ 
taches, and a tight coat; he is ill at 
ease, poor man, wincing, pulling dow& 
his coat-sleeves, or palling up hb 
braces over their respective shoulders. 
His strings soon become moist with 
the fiugcr dew of exertion and trepi¬ 
dation ; his bow draws out nothing 
but groans or squeals; and so, in order 
to con-ect these visceral complaints, a 
piece of rosin is awkwardly produced 
from his trousers^ pocket, and applied 
to the rheumatic member, with some 
hrif-dosen bt^ rubs in a parenthesis 
of music. The effect is paiufully ludi¬ 
crous !——■ 

I am sleepy^ sleepy^ begins the- 
piano! Sleepy, sleepy, mews Hr 
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'V’lolin— Teiy, very, very sleepy, drones 
the drowsy fonr-stringed leviathan. 
Oh, do try if yon can’t say something, 
something, something to enliven one 
a bit I On this hint, the little violin 
first got excited upon one string, and 
then npon another, and then the bow 
xodc a liand-gallop over two at once ] 
then saw wc four fingers dying os far 
np the finger-board as they could go, 
without falllug overboard, near the 
hridge —a dangerous place at all times 
from the currents and eddies—and 
there provoking a series of sounds, as 
If the performer were pinching the 
tails of a dozen mice, that squeaked 
and squealed as he made the experi¬ 
ment. The bow (like the funambulist 
with the soles of his slippers fresh 
•chalked) kept glancing on and ofi’, 
till wc hoped he would be oft’ alto- 
^ther and break his neck; and now 
the Ica^t harsh and grating of the 
«ord3 snaps up in the ftddler's face, 
and a crude one is to bo applied; and 
now—but what is the use of pursuing 
the description? Let ns leave the 
old bass to snore away hU lethargic 
accompaniment for ten minutes more, 
and the affair will end. The pianist, 
the Octavius of the triumvirs, thinks 
at necessary to excuse Signor —— , 
telling us, “He has bad violin, he play 
like one angel on good one**-~but 
bisht, hisht! the evcnlng-star is rising, 
and we are to be repaid, they say, for 
all wo have gone through 1 Signor 
* * * is going to play. The maestro 
advances with perfect consciousness 
•of his own powers; his gait is lounging, 
the does not mean to hurry himself, 
aiot he—his power of abstraction (from 
the company) is perfect; he is going 
to play in soUtade before fifty people, 
and only for his own amusement. He 
{>laced himself at least a foot from the 
piano, bis knees tonching the board, 
Jus body rises perpendicularly from 


the mnsic-stool, bis bead turns for a 
moment to cither shoulder as if ho 
were glancing at cpanlettes thereon, 
and then lie looks right ahead; ho 
neither has nor needs a book; with the 
wide-extended fingers of both hands, 
down lie pounces, Tike a falcon, on the 
sleeping keys, which, caught by sur¬ 
prise, now speak out and exert all 
their energies. Those keys, wliieh a 
few minutes ago vibrated so feebly, 
and spoke so inarticnlately, now pour 
forth a c'ontinnous swell of the richest 
melody and distinctest utterance. The 
little wooden parallelograms at first 
seem to bo keeping out of their ranks 
just to sec what is going on, till, the 
affair becoming warm, they can no 
longer stand it, but grow excited and 
take part in the general action. He¬ 
lving fully on the perfect obedience of 
his light troops, and relaxing a little 
from hi.s erect attitude of command, 
he gently inclinc.s bis body to the left, 
leads his di^^posable force rapidly up¬ 
wards in that direction, where, hav¬ 
ing surprised the post against which 
they were dispatched, he recovers his 
swerve, and they retrace with equal 
precision and rapidity their course 
from the wings to the centre. 

Come, ttiis is playing! 1'liis is 
worth coming to; the instrument 
seems but the organ of the man’s own 
feelings; Us mournful tones are only 
a paraphrase of his siglis: its brilliant 
arabesques are but the playful expres¬ 
sion of his own delight w'ith every 
thing and every body! His cheek is 
warm, his eyes sparkle, his hands de¬ 
tonate thunder and lightnings from 
the keys, and he concludes as sud¬ 
denly as he began ; the very silence is 
felt, and the breathless guests, who 
have watched the fingers and been 
rapt by the tones, now burst forth 
simultaneonsly in expressions of de¬ 
light and applause. 
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^ read, Do later thafi jrefiteriC^, 
two verypaDgent leading artielea iaibe 
London dail/Joumala, on the present 
all-absorbing suld^ct of railwaymeu- 
lation. lloth writers are emently 
well Torsed in the details of the novel 
systeoi; both possess some smatter¬ 
ing of political econoiSi7i sofficient at 
least to enable them to form a judg- 
rocut; and both coOsistent In thw 
data and statistical informatiou. Yet, 
agreeing in theso points, it is some¬ 
what Ungolar to find that the Cont- 
phtH have arrived at diaiiiotiically 
op])08lte concloslons. One of thorn 
U qnite clear, tliat if the present rail- 
'nay mama (as he calls iti is pormit- 
tcil to go on nnchcckcd lui a short 
time fuither, the country nill not only 
be on the ^erge of bankruptcy, but a 
general cra^li will be iucvitable; that, 
as the resources of ihitain un¬ 
doubtedly are, she cannot, by any 
^‘xertlon short of crippling her staple 
loinmciLiai relations, funiish capital 
enough lor the ^Ifilmont of a moiety 
ol the schemes already announced, and 
thrown into the public market; that 
the factfivbich is incontestable, that a 
laige proportion of these shares I'loro 
originally, and ore presonHy, held bj 
jiartics who have no means of paying 
up the calls, but who arc solely spe¬ 
culating for the rise, must very soon 
]iroduci‘ a reaction, and that sach re¬ 
action will be of the absolute nature 
of a panic. Such are the ojiinions of 
this writer, who is cleaily of the re¬ 
strictive school. lie holds, that tlio 
govomiQcnt is bound, in sucb a crisis 
as that which he rather states than 
prophecies, to interfere at once with 
an arbitrary order, ahd to prevent the 
issue of any new schemes until those 
already before the public are cither 
disiioscd of or exhausted. 

JIow this is to be effected, the 
WTitor docs not suffldently explain, 
lie iK>Ints to immodiato interference, 
fioin which expression wo are led to 
believe ho points at some sneh pro- 
ceediug as an Order in Cong^l, to be 
pronounced during the recess of Par¬ 
liament. If so, we may dismiss thia 
gentleman and his remedy in a very 
summary manner. Such an Order In 
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OoQfi^tl would be Worse than i&eleffy 
becanse it would be a manifest breach 
of ibe constitntion. As well might an 
Order bo issued to close our manufac¬ 
tories, to restrict the amount of any 
branch of produce, or to prevent par- 
tins from forming themselves into 
companies for the most blameless and 
Intimate purpose. It is a straage 
symptom of the credulousness of the 
age, or rather of the ignorance of the 
peoplo in all matters relating to the 
science of govenimont, that, towards 
the dose ol Septemlicr lost, some snch 
rumour was actually circulated and 
believed, thougl^ its father was mani¬ 
festly a and its birthplace the 
Stock Kxcliange. Bnt if this merely ia 
meant, that there lies wkh the Imperial 
Parliament a controlling aud inter¬ 
ferential power, aud that the great 
e*«tatos of the realm may bo called 
upon to use it, wo do not question the 
proposition. Whether, however, it 
would bcwi&o to u&c that power so 
Bwccpiugly as the journalist recom- 
mands, or w bother, practically, itcould 
be possible, arc veiy serlons consider¬ 
ations Indeed. 

But the existence any evil is de¬ 
nied tn Avto by the other jonmalist. 
Jo the crowded columns of the morning 
prints, driven to sapplomcnt and even 
extra-supplement by the overwhelm¬ 
ing mass of railway advertisements, 
ho can see no • topic of ahum, bnt 
** matter for high exultj^tios, aadd«> 
most bosndlcss hope.” Ilia belief In 
superabundance of capital, and its 
annual enormous incremostv ie fixed 
and steadfast Ho cooaidefs the rail¬ 
ways os the mo9t legiUmaite channel 
ever yet afforded for the employment 
of that capital, and the most fortu¬ 
nate in result for the ultimate destinies 
of the country, lie compares—and 
very aptly too—the essential differ¬ 
ence betwoon tbo natnreof tbo schemes 
in which the pubiicarc now embarking, 
and those which led to the disastrous 
results of 1825. His sole regret is, 
that bo must regard the present di¬ 
rection of enterprise, “ as an oppor- 
tunity, tliat is, facility of investment, 
that nom Its nature can be bnt tem^ 
porary, though the profit of the in* ^ 
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vestment must, fi'om t^o nati^ of vhenever/capitali^ ^n8e(ipctico of 


tUngs, bo perpetual} and though even 
the temporaiy thcUitj maj, and pro¬ 
bably ’will} last for some years/’ This 
is a hopeM, snnny-minded follow, 
with Whose aspirations, did onr con- 
sdence permit ns, wo should bo 
thoroughly delighted to concur. 

These writers may be taken as 
^samples of two numerous classes. 
They arc, in fact, the Trois Eachelles* 
and Petit Andrds of the railroads. 


the snccess of trade and prospeiona 
harvests, becomes abundant; no^oaxi 
it, in the nature of things, be oraor- 
wise. Capital will not remwn un¬ 
employed. If ho c-Unral channel U 
presented, the accumulated weight of 
riches is sure to make an outlet for 
itself^ and the wisdom or folly of the 

iiTuption depends solely upon the 
course which the stream may take. 
Of ffUso clianuels which have con- 


The first consider every commercial 
exertion consequent on n new disCrO- 
•very, or the opening of a new channel 
Tor investment, doubtful in Itself, and 
highly dangerous if htiniedly and un¬ 
hesitatingly adopted. The social sys¬ 
tem, in their view, may suffer quite as 
much from plethora as from inanition. 
Too much blood is as uinvholesomo as 
too little, notwithstanding of any 
extraneous means to work U off. 
** Slow and sure,” is their motto— 
“ Carpe diem,” essentially that of 
their antagonists. And yet in one 
thtag, we believe, most individuals 
holding these oppo.site opinions will 
be fowd to concur. They all specu¬ 
late. Heraclitus signs his contract 
wWi a shudder, and trembles as he 
places Ills realized premium in the 
bank. Democritus laughingly sub- 
ncribes his name to thousands, and 
chuckles as ho beholds his favourite 
stock ascending in tlic thermometer of 
the share-market. vHernclitus sells— 
Democritus holds; and thos the great 
pointof wisdom at issue between them, 
IB seduced to a mere question of time. 

-*&at it Is with their opinions, not 
thdr practice, thatw'c have todeal. As 
vsnal, truth will be found to lie some¬ 
where between two opposite extremes. 

neither ^itertidn the timid fear of 
the one writer, mor the fearless enthu- 
Kasm of the other. The present state 
of matters presents, in a double s^se, 
a vast field of specularion, tiirou^ 
which we think it necessary to ace onr 
mr a little more clearly. Bash in- 
temrencemay be as dangerous as the 
^Dcii^ af ** kussez Jhire^^ yrhick in 
faot is BO prindplc at all, but a blind 
Abandentnest to chance. Let us, 
riw reftne , endeavcmr to borrow some 
mihaliwm rite expericurce of thopost. 
^ 'Tbederireofgrowhig rapidly ridi is 
rayald^i&lemiclnniis eoimtiy. It 
^li a 4beate^whidi infests the natioii 


ducted our British Pactolu-s directly 
to a Dead Sea, from which there is no 
return—wo or onr fathers have wit¬ 
nessed many. For example, there 
were the South American and Mexi¬ 
can mining companies, founded on 
the most absurd reports, and miserably 
mismauaged, in w’hich many millions 
of the caiiilul of this country were 
sunk. Again, ^Ir Porter writes so 
late as lSt3—A very large .amount 
of capital belonging to individuals In 
this country, the result of their sa- 
ving.^, has of late years sought profit¬ 
able iuvestmeius in other lauds. It 
has been computed that the riiited 
States of America have, rfurim/ tin. 

years, absorbed in this man¬ 
ner more than TWKxrY*riv>: miij.ions 
of English capital, which sum has 
been invested in various public 
undertakings, such as canals, raiU 
roar/K, and banks in tluit country. 
Largt' sums have also been, from time 
to time, invested in the public securi¬ 
ties of that and other foreign govern¬ 
ments, not always, indc^, with a 
profitable result.” We need hardly 
remind our readers of the poignant 
testimony of the Bcv. Sydney Smith 
as to the profit derived from such in¬ 
vestments, or the probablo fate of the 
actual capital under a repudiating 
system. 

.. These may be taken as two great 
instances of <ihe danger of foreign 
speculation. The capital of the min¬ 
ing companies was squandered with 
BO other effect tlion that of providing 
employment, for a certain nurnber u 
years, to the lowest of the Mexican 
peasantry; whereas the same amount, 
applied to n similar purpose in this 
country, would not only have pro¬ 
duced a haadaoime retoxn to the in¬ 
verter, bat worild hftve.albrded work 
and to m eon^imUfio portioB 
nf the commta^tT' a xeclpro^ 
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citjr between Jabotir abd Capital whkb 
never onght to bo forgotten. Lal^ar 
is the parent of all capital) and capital) 
therefore) should be used for the fos* 
tcring and assistance of the power by 
which It is produced. Here, however, 
it was removed, and became, to all 
intents and purposes, as nseiess and 
Irrecoverable as the bullion on board 
of a vessel which has foundered at sea. 
Tliis, thci-cfore, may be regarded 
ae 80 much lost capital; but what 
shall we soy to the other iustance? 
Simfiiy this—that whoever lias lost, 
by the failure of American banks, by 
repudiation, or by stoppages of divi¬ 
dends, need not claim one single iota 
of onr compassion. With Ilritish 
money has the acute Columbian uni¬ 
ted state to state by more ouduriug 
ties than can be framed within the 
walls of Cougress—with it, he has 
overcome the gigantic ditiiculiies of 
natui*e—formed a level for the western 
w'ators where none existed before— 
]uerccd the interminable forests with 
bis railroads, and made such a rapid 
stride in civilization as the world ims 
never yet witnessed. What of all 
this could he have dune on his own 
rosonrees? Something, we must al¬ 
low—U-cauftc his spirit of enteri»ri3e 
is great, even to recklessness, and a 
young and forming country can afford 
to run risks which are inipossiblc for 
an older elate—but a very email part, 
unquestionably, without the use of 
llritish capital. We cannot, and we 
will not, believe that any considerable 
Xmrtiou of these loans w'ill be ulti¬ 
mately lost to tills country. Great 
allowance must be made for the anger 
and vexation of the prospective suf¬ 
ferers at the first i^paxent breach of 
international faith, and it is no won¬ 
der if their lament was boUi loud, and 
long, and heavy. But we ^iuk it is 
but a fair construction to suppose that 
our Transatlaatic brethren, in the 
very rapidity of their slickneas,” 
have cuiied improvemciLt too far, 
given way to a false* system ^ 
credit among tbeinselves, and ao« 
having outrun the national oons^ible, 
have found themselves oompelled to 
suspend payment for an interval, 
whi(^ in the present conise of their 
proi^Neiity, camiot be of loBgcontina^ 
afice. So it we, having lentihe 
»«kh#rybiidc nor dO 


' in perfect charity presume; but in the 
mean time he has our ca|utal—say now 
some thirty millions—he has used it 
most thoroughly and judiciously fw 
bixnself, and even supposing that wft., 
shall not ultimately suffer, what gain ' 
can wo qualify thereby V 
If John Doe hath an estate of some 
twenty thoosand acres in tolerable 
cultivation, wldcb, nevertheless, in 
Older to bring it to a perfect state of 
production, requii'es the accessaries of 
tile-draining, })lauting, fencing, and 
the accouiinodatiou of roads, it is 
quite evident that his extra thousand 
pounds of capital will be more profit¬ 
ably expended on such purposes than 
on lending it to Hichs^ Boe, who 
has double the quantity of land in a 
state of nature. For Richard, though 
with the b(;st intentions, may not find 
his agricultural retums <4uile so speedy 
as he expected, may shake his bead 
negatively at the hint of repayment 
of the principal, and even be rather 
tardy witii tender of interest at the 
term. John, moreover, has a popu- 
latiun on his land whom he cannot 
get rid of, who must be clothed and 
fed at his expeikie, whether he can 
fiud w'ork for them or no. This latter 
consideration, indeed, is, in political 
economy, paramount—give work to 
#oar own i>eople, and ample work if 
possible, lAzfore you commit in loan 
to your neighbour that capital which 
constitutes the sinews alike of peace 
and of war. 

Wc believe there are few thinking 
persons in this country who will dis¬ 
pute tlte truth of this position. Indeed, 
the general results of foreign specula¬ 
tion have been unprofitable altoge- 
tlier, as is shown by the testimony of 
our ablest commercial writers. One 
of them gives the following summary: 
—Large snms have, from time to 
time, b^n lent to various fore^ 
states by Knglish capitalists, wb<^ 
money hias been put to great hazard, 
and, in some cases, lost. On the 
otimr hand, many foreign loans have 
been contracted by oar merchants, 
whtob have prorea highly profitable, 
threugh the progressive sale the 
stock in foreagn conntiies at higher 
than the contract prices. It is evi¬ 
dently impossible to form any carrot 
mtmate <ii ibe pn^ or loss whiri^ 
has residted to fiw tbai* 
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. yarioBS operations; the general im- 
resslon u, that hitherto the losses 
ave much exceeded the gains.** In 
that general impression we most oor< 
dlallj^ concur—^indeed, wo never heard 
any man whose opinion was worth 
having, say otherwise. 

But in the absence of home specu« 
latiou it is little wonder that, for the 
chance of unfreqncnt gidn, men should 
choose, rather than leave their capital 
unemployed, to run the risk of the 
frequent loss. It docs not, however, 
follow, as a matter of course, that 
homo speculation shall always prove 
profitable either to the investor or to 
the nation at lai^c. We have said 
already, that the proper function of 
capital is to foster and encourage 
labour; but this may be carried too 
far. For example, it is just twenty 
years ago, when, at a time of great 
prosperity in trade—the regular pro¬ 
ducts of this country being as nearly 
aa possible equal to the demand—a 
large body of capitalists, finding no 
other outlet for their savings, gave an 
unnatural stimulus to production, by 
baying up and storing immense 
quantities of onr homo manufactures, 
lliis they must have done upon some 
abstruse but utterly false calculation 
of augmented demand from abroad, 
making no allowance for change of 
reason, foreign flnetnation, or any 
Other of the occult causes which in¬ 
fluence the markets of the world. 
The result, as is well known, was most 
•distastrous. Trade on a sudflcn grew 
alack. The capitalists, in alarm, threw 
open the whole of their accumnlated 
stock at greatly depreciated prices. 
There w.os no further demand for manu¬ 
facturing labour, because the world 
was glutted with the supply, and hence 
arose strikes, panic, bankniptcy, and 
a period of almost unexampled hard¬ 
ship to the workman, and of serious 
and permanent loss to the master 
manufacturer. Speculation, therefore, 
In an old branch of industry, is peril- 
otu not only to the investor but to the 
prosperity of the branch itself. The 
caoe/lboweTer, is widelydifTei'ent when 
a new and in^rtant source of Indus- 
iiy and income is suddenly developed 
couBtiy. 

We shall look back in vain over our 
figt history to find any parallel at all 
WPfoacUng to the present state and 


prospects of the r^way system. 
Forty-four years have dapsed since 
the first public railway in Great Bri¬ 
tain (the Wandsworth and Croydon) 
received the sanction of the legisla¬ 
ture. Twenty-five years afterwards, 
at the close oi 163o, when the Man¬ 
chester and Liverpool bill w'as passed, 
the whole number of railroad acts 
amounted to thirty-five: in 1838 it had 
increased to one hundred and forty- 
two. The capital of riiese railways, 
with the sums which the proprietors 
were authorized to borrow, cannot be 
taken at less than Sixty Millions 
Steblino. 

Now, It is very instructive to re¬ 
mark, that until the opening of tho 
Liverpool and Manchester line in 
September 1830,not one single railway 
was coustnicted with a view to the 
convcy.anco of passengers. The first 
intention of the railway w.is to pro- 
ride for the carriage of goods at n 
cheaper rate than could be eflected by 
means of the canals, and for the ac¬ 
commodation of the groat coal-fields 
and mineral districts of Bngland. In 
tho Liverpool and Manchester pro¬ 
spectus—a species of document not 
usually remarkable for modesty or 
shyness of assumption—the estimate 
of the number of passengers between 
these two great towns was taken at 
tho rate of one half of those who 
availed themselves of coach convey¬ 
ance. (.'otton bales, mannfactnrcs, 
cattle, coni'*, and iron, were relied on 
as the staple sources of revenue. Had 
it not been for the introduction of the 
locomotive engine, and the vast im¬ 
provements it has received, by means 
of which wc arc now whiried from 
place to place with almost magical 
rapidity, there can bo no doubt that 
the railways would, in most instances, 
have proved an utter failure. The 
fact is singular, but it is perfectly as¬ 
certained, that the railroads have not 
hitherto materially interfered with the 
canals in tho article of transmission of 
goods. The cost of railway construc¬ 
tion is incomparably ^ater than that 
attendant on the catdng of canals, and 
therefore the land carriage can veiy 
seldom, when speed is not requirea, 
eon^iete with the water conveyance. 
But for passen^rs, speed is all in ajL 
The fiKulty and sbortneM of transit 
creates trareliers at a of which 
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we probatly have as yet bo very 
accurate idea. Wherever the system 
has !tad a fair trial, the number of pas* 
sengers has bccnqua(lrnplcd~*in some 
eases quintupled, aud cveu more; and 
everymoutb isoddingtothelrnumbers. 

But 1838, though prolific In rail¬ 
ways, was still a mere llachcl when 
compared with the seven Lcolis that 
have succeeded it. The principle of 
trunk Hues, then first recognised, has 
since been canied into effect through¬ 
out England, and adopted in Scotland, 
though here the system lias not yet 
had full time for development. The 
statistics of the railways already com¬ 
pleted, have fully aud satisfactorily 
demonstrated the immense amount 
of revenue w'hich in future will be 
drawn from these great national im- 
dcrtakliigs, the increase on the last 
year alone having amounted to up¬ 
wards of a milliou sterling. That 
revenue is the interest of the new' 
property so created; and, therefore, 
we arc making no extravagantcalcn- 
latiou when >vc Cdtanate the increas¬ 
ed value of these railways at twenty 
millions in the course of a single year. 
That is an enormous national gain, 
and quite beyond precedent. Indeed, 
if the follow ing paragraph, w'hich we 
have extracted from a late railway, 
periodical, be true, our estimate is 
much within the mark. “ The im¬ 
provement ill the incomes of existing 
railways still continues, and during 
the last two months has amounted to 
upw'ards of £200,000 in comparison 
with the corresponding two months 
of 1S4‘1. Tlie lines which Lave re¬ 
duced their fares most liberally, arc 
the greatest gmners. At this rate of 
increase of income, the value of the 
itiilway property of the country is 
becoming greater by upwards of 
£2,000,000 sterling per month.” It is, 
therefore, by no means woudorfal that 
as much of the available capital of the 
country as can be withdrawn from 
its staple sources of income should be 
eagerly invested in the railw'ays, since 
no other field can afford the prospect 
of so certain and increasing a return. 

The question has been often mooted, 
whether government ought not in the 
first instance to have taaen the man¬ 
agement of the railways into its ovm 
bands. Ma(^ may be stud upon one 
or other side, and the success of the 
experiment is, of com-se, a very differ¬ 


ent tiling from the mere prospect 
success. Our opinion is quite decided^ 
that, as great public works, the go¬ 
vernment ought most certainly to 
have made the trunk railways, or, ae 
in France, to have leased them to 
companies who would undertake the 
construction of them frr a certain 
term of years, at the expiry of which 
the works themselves would have 
become the property of the nation. 
Never was there such a prospect af¬ 
forded to a statesman of relieving the 
countiy, by its own internal resources, 
of a great part of the national debt. 
Public works are not unknown or 
without precedent in this country; but 
somehow or other they are alw’ays 
unprofitable. At the cost of upwards 
of a million, government constructed 
the Caledonian Canal, the revenue 
drawm from w'hich docs not at the 
present moment defray its own ex- 
‘pcnscs, much less return a farthing of 
interest on this large expenditure of 
capital. Now it is very difficult to see 
why government, if it has power to 
nndertake a losing concern, should not 
likcw'isc be entitled, for the benefit of 
the nation at large, to undertake even 
greater works, w’hicb not only assist 
the commerce of the nation, but might 
ill a very short period, comparatively 
speaking, have almost extinguished 
its taxation. It is now', of coimse, far 
too late for any idea of the kind. 
The golden 0 }>portnnity presented 
itself for a very short period of time, 
and to the bands of men far too timid 
to grasp it, c^'en if they could have 
comprehended its advantages. Fi¬ 
nance never w'as, and probably never 
will be, a branch of Whig education, 
as cveu Joseph llumc has been com¬ 
pelled a thousand times piteously 
and with wringing of the hands to 
admit—and whoso arithmetic conld 
we expect them even to know, if they 
admitted and knew not Joseph's? 
But tbisat least theymight have done, 
when the pi*ogres5of railroads through¬ 
out the kingdom became a matter of 
absolute certainty. The whole subject 
should have been brought under tho 
consideration of a board, to determine 
what railways wero most necessary 
throughout kingdom, and wh^ 
llnewonld becheapestandmost advan¬ 
tageous to the public; and when these 
points bad once been ascertained, no 
competition whatever should have been 
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flowed. The fonctioDs of the Bom^ « yef. we cao 9eo m grounds 
of Xxade were not nearly so oxtenMvefor believing that tbo nominal amonnt 
they bad no report of govemmont en- of capital invested in the railways 
^een, and no data to go upon save which have obtained the sanction of 
the contradictory statements of the Parliament is beyond, or any thing 
nvid companies. Hence their deci> approaching to, tb»' surplus means of 
son, in ^most every instance, was the country. Foreign speculation, 
condemned by the parties interested, except in so far as regards railroads, 
who, having a further tribunal in (and these are neither so safe nor so 
Parliament, where a thousand interests ]^odtablo an investment as at home,) 
unknown to the Board of Trade could seems for the present entirely to have 
be appealed to, rushed into a pro* ceased. The last throe years of almost 
tractod contest, at an expenditturo nneqnaUedproBpei'itybaveaccumuUt* 
which this year is understood to have od in the country a prodigious deal of 
exceeded ail precc^dont. Wo have capital, which is this way Ending an 
no means of nscertaiiiiug the expenses outlet; and though it maybe true 
of such a line as the London and York, that the parties who originally sub* 
wliich w:us fonght inch by incli through scribed to these undeitakiugs may 
the Committees of both Houses with, not, in the aggregate, be possessed of 
unexampled acrimony and persever* capital enough to curry them siiccess- 
anco. 'SVo kuow, however, that the fully to an end, still there has been 
expenses connected with the Great no want of capitalists to purchase the 
Westcni, and the London and Bir- .riiares at a premium—not, aswcverily 
miiigbam bills, amonnted re.spectively believe, for a mere gambling transac* 
to £88,710 and £72,868, exclusive tion, but for the purposes of solid in- 
altogether of the costs iucnrrrd by the vestment. We base tmr ralculatioiis 
different parties who opijoscd these very much upon the steadily main¬ 
lines in rarliamoiit. U has been tained prices of the reilways w'hirii 
stated in a former number of tliis passed in 1844, and which are now 
Magazine—and wc believe it—that making. Now, these affonl no iin- 
thc parliamentary costs iiicuirod for mediate return—the contrary, a 
the !^,ottish private and railway bills, considerable amount of calls is still 
during the last session alone, amount* due upon most of them, and the 
cd to a million and a half. earliest will probably not l)c opened 

Now, though a great part of the until the expiry of t<m months from 
money thus expended is immediately Uic present date. It is quite obvious 
returned to circulation, still it is a that, in this kind of stock, tbero can 
severe tax upon the provinces, and be no incentive to gambling, becauso 
might very easily have boon avoided the chances arc, that any new' linos 
by the adoption of some such plan which may be started in the vicinity 
as that which W'o have Intimated of them sludl be rivals rather than 
above; and wc shall presently ven- feeders; and if capital were so scarco 
ture to offer a few practical remarks as in some quarters it is re])rescnted 
as to the course which we think U to be, it is scarce possitdc that these 
still open to the government for llne^ could have remained so hrmly 
chuokiiig an evil w'liicli is by no means held. Jjit us take the prices of the 
iiisepar^le ^ro the system. principal of these from the Liveri>ool 

But, drat, wo are bound to state share-lists as on 27th September. 


Share. 

rnia. 


Selling; Price. 

25 

10 

Bl.ACKBUBir AND PbSSTO.V, 

1^ to 201 

50 

15 

CuCilTBB ABB HOLTBCAP, 

20 . 2(^ 

50 

25 

LAtrCASTZB AND CAlttlSlS, 

5^ . 64^ 

50 

15 

Lsbds and BnADVoaDj 

. 61 . 63 

25 

121 

Kast LANOAsuine, . . 

22 . 221 

20 

. » 

Nobtu Walks Mi.nkbal, 

141 . 15{ 

10 

1 

l)o. Nkw, . , , 

61 . 61 

25 

15 

Noutm BaiTisii, , 

25 . 26 

50 

20 

South Devon, .... 

. S4 . 36 


These lines have, in the language the hands of the jobbers, and most .of 
of (he Stock Exchange, passed out of them are now too hea^ in amount 
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for the operations of Uic smaller 
speculators. We therefore look upon 
tneir steadiness as a high proof, not 
Duly of their ultimate but of tho 
general abundance of capital. 

It is hardly possible as yet to draw 
Auy such deduction from the present 
prices of tho lines which were passed 
In the course of last session. Upon 
many of these uo calls have yet been 
made, and consequently they ore still 
open to every kind of tinctuallou. It 
caunot, therefore, be said that they 
have settled do^Yu to theu' true esti¬ 
mated vabie, and, in all probability, 
erelong some may decline to a cci taln 
degree. Still it is very veinaikabie, 
and certainly coiToborativc of our 
view, that tho amazing influx of new 
sclicnics during tho last few months— 
which, tinn*. and circumstance con- 
bidered, may be fairly denominated a 
craze—has as jot imd uo etloci in 
lowering them; more especially wlieu 
we recjillccl, that the amount of depo¬ 
sit now n-quij'cd ujion new railways 
is ten percent on tIuMvhulc capital, 
or exactly double of the ratio of the 
former deposits. Wo {•i\ e these; facts 
to tlic tcrrorifjts w ho opine that our 
surplus capital h» ere now cxhauste<l, 
and tliat deep inroads have been made 
upon the iiiegitimate stores of credit; 
and W'c ask them fur uu explanation 
eonsistent with thcii- timoi’ous theory. 

At the same time, wc would by uo 
means scoiT at the counsel of our 
Ahitophels. A glance at the news¬ 
papers of hist month, and their intcr- 
miiiable advertising columns, is quite 
enough to convince \i& that the thing 
may be overdone. True, uot one out 
of five—miy, perhaps, not one out of 
llftocu—of these .swarming >chcmcs, 
bas the chance of obUduuig the sanc¬ 
tion of rarliamont for years to come; 
still, it is not only a pity, but a great 
w aste and national grievance* that so 
large a sum as the deposits which arc 
pmd on these raiUvaj's should be 
withdrawn—it matters not hoiv long 
—from practical use, and locked up to 
await the explosion of each p.irticu- 
lar bubble. Wc do thitik, therefore, 
that it is high time for the legislaturo 
to interfere, not for any pur|>ose of 
opposing tlm progi-ess of railways, 
but citiier by establishing a peremp¬ 
tory board of supervision, or portion¬ 
ing out the ditforent localities with 


respect to time, on some new a nd 

oompendious method. 

Last session tho committees, tbougii 
they performed their duties with muck 
Bcai and assiduity, were hardly abl g 
to overtake the amount of buriness 
before them. It was not without 
much flattep' and coaxing that the 
adi'oit Premier, of all men best formed 
for a general leader of the House of 
Commons, could persuade the unfor¬ 
tunate members that an unfaltering 
attendance of some six hours a-daj 
in a sweltering and ill-ventilated room, 
where their eai’S wci*o regaled with a 
constant repetition of the jargon con¬ 
nected with cur>’cs, gradients, and 
traffic-tables, was theu* great and 
primaiy duty to the commonw'ealth. 
Most marvellous to say, be succeeded 
iu overcoming their stubborn will. 
Bvciy morning, by times, the knight 
of the shire, albeit exhausted from the 
ciidm’auco of tho over-uigbt's debate, 
rose up from his neglected breakfast, 
and posted down to his daily cell in 
the Cloisters. Prometheus uuder the 
beak of the vulture could nut have 
shouii more patience than most of 
those unhappy geiulcmeu umlcr the 
iufliciion of the la>vycr's tongue; aud 
their stoicism was the mure praisc- 
wurlhj*, because in muuy instances 
thci’C seemed no prospect, liowevcr 
remote, of the adv ent of a Hercules 
to deliver them. The only niou who 
behaved uuhaudsoinely on the occa¬ 
sion were some of the Irish members, 
advocates of Kcpcal, who, with more 
than national brass, grounded their 
dcclinatiu'c on the galling yoke of the 
Saxon, and retreated to Connemara, 
doubtless exulting that iu this in¬ 
stance at least they had freed them¬ 
selves from ‘^lereditary bonds.” It 
may be doubted, however, whether 
the tone of (he committcH^s was ma¬ 
terially deteriorated by their absence. 
Kow, we have a great regard for tho 
members of the House of Commons 
collectively; and, were it on uo other 
account save theirs, w'e cannot help 
regarding the enoituous accumulation 
of railway bills for next session with 
feelings of peculiar abhorrence. Last 
spring every cxei'tiou of the whole 
combined pitchforks was required to 
cleanse that Augean stable: can Sir 
Kobert Peel bave the inhumanity 
next year to request them to buckle 
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to ft tenfold atigmcnted^task ? In our 
humble opinion, (and we know soiQe> 
thin^ of the matter,) flesh and blood 
aro enable to stand it. The private 
business of this country, if condneted 
on the ancient plan, mnst utterly 
swamp the consideration of public 
affairs, and the member of Parliament 
dwindle into a mere arbiter between 
hostile surveyors; whilst the ministry, 
delighted at the abstraction of both 
friend and foe, have the great game 
of politic nnchcckcd and unquestioned 
to themselves. The surest way to 
gag a conscientious opponent, or to 
stop the mouth of an imprudent ally, 
is to get him placed upon some such 
committee as that befora which the 
cases of the London and York, and 
l)irect Xortbem lines were discussed. 
If, after three days' patient hearing of 
the witnesses and lawyers, he has one 
tangible idea floating in his head, ho 
is either an Alcibiailes or a Bavins— 
a heavpu-bom genius or the mere 
incarnation of a fool! 

Let it be granted that the present 
system pursued by Parliament, more 
especially when its immediate pro¬ 
spects arc considered, is an evil—and 
we believe there are few who will be 
bold enough to deny it—it still re- 
m^s tliat we seek out a remedy. 
This is no easy task. The detection 
of an error is always a slight matter 
compared with its emendation, and 
we profess to have neither the apti- 
tnde nor the experience of a Solon. 
But as wc arc songiUne that wher¬ 
ever an evil exists a remedy also may 
be found, wo shall venture to offer 
our own crude Ideas, in the hope that 
Boroo better w*orktnaD, whose appetite 
for business has been a little allayed 
by the copious surfeit of last year, may 
elaborate them into shape, and eman¬ 
cipate one of the most deserving, as 
well as the worst used, classes of her 
Mtgesty's faithful lieges. And first, 
we would say this—Bo not any longer 
degrade the honourable House of 
Commons, by forcing on its attention 
matters and details which ought to 
fail beneath the province of a lower 
tribunal: do not leave it in the power 
of any fool or knave—and there are 
many such actively employed at this 
time—who con persuade half a dozen 
of the same class with himself into 
gross delnslim of the public, to occupy 


the time, and monopolize the nobler 
functions of the legislature, in the con¬ 
sideration of some miserable scheme^ 
which never can be carried into effect, 
and which is protracted beyond en¬ 
durance sim^yTor ^he benefit of its 
promoters. Wo do not mean that Par- 
Uamont should abandon its controlling 
power, or even delegate it altogether. 
Wc only wish that tho initiative— 
the question whether any particular 
project is likely to tend to tlie public 
benefit, and, if so, 'whether this is a 
fit and proper time to bring it forward 
—should be discussed elsewhere. A 
recommendation of the Boardof Trade* 
which still loaves the matter open, 
is plainly useless and inoperative. 
It has been ovciicai>ed, derided, de¬ 
spised, and will be so agmn—wo 
scarcely dare to say unjustly ; for no 
body of five men, however intelligent, 
could by possibility be expcctwl to 
form on accurate judgment uj)on such 
an enormous mass of materials and 
conflicting statements as wore laid 
before them. And yet, preliminary 
enquiry there must bo. The move¬ 
ment is far too great, and charged 
with too important interests, to ^r- 
mit its march nnchcckcd. Of all ty¬ 
rannical bodies, a railway company 
is the most tyrannh^al. It asks to bo 
armed with powers •which the com¬ 
mon law denies to the iSovcioign hef- 
.self, It seeks, without your leave, to 
usurp your property, and will not buy 
it from you at your own price. It 
levels yonr house, be it grange or 
cottage, lays down its rails in yonr 
gardens, cuts through your policy, and 
fells down unmercifully the oaks which 
your Norman ancestor planted in tho 
days of William Kttfus. All this you 
roust submit to, for the public benefit 
is poramonnt to your private feelings; 
bnt it would bo an intolerable griev¬ 
ance were you called upon to submit 
to this, not for the public benefit, but 
for the mere temporary emolument of 
a handful of unprincipled jobbers. 
Therefore there most be cnqniry, 
even though Parliament, stranglekl 
with a multitude of projects, should 
delegate a portion of its powers else¬ 
where. 

And why not ? It required no great 
acuteness of vision to see, that, even 
bad the railway mania not risen to 
this singular height, some such step 
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nnst erelong bare been rendered 
imperative by tbe growing necessities 
and altered circumstances of tbo 
country. The leading feature of our 
age is tlio institution of joint-stock 
societies. Wo have taken up very 
lately tlio views which jli^sop hint^ 
at some thousands of years ago, in 
his quaint parabolic manner, and 
which Defoe, who lived a century and 
a half before his time, most clearly 
enunciated and described. Wc have 
found the way, at last, to make small 
capitals eflcct the most gigantic rc* 
suits, by encircling them with the 
magic tics of combination. Ko mat* 
ter when it was discovered; the prin¬ 
ciple has ne^'cr yet been thoroughly 
acted u{» 0 D until now, and we know 
not how for it may be carried. Our 
fathers, for want of tliis principle, 
ruined themselves by isolated attempts 
—we arc in no such danger, if we do 
not }'Ield ourselves to the madness of 
extravagant daring. Put railways 
aside altogether, and the number of 
private bills which are now brought 
before Parliament is perfectly astound¬ 
ing. Twenty years ago, such an influx 
would have daunted the heart of the 
stoutest legislator; and yet, with all 
this remarkable increase, wc have 
clung x>crtiDacIous}y to the same ma- 
chinciy, and expect it to work as w-ell 
as whan it bad not one tithe of tbe 
labour to perform. 

Wc have always been, and we shall 
always eonliiine to be, the strenuous 
advocates of i.ocai. jioards, as by far 
the soundest, cheapest, and most na¬ 
tural method of administering local 
nflairs. We can recognise no prin¬ 
ciple in the system by which a Scot¬ 
tish bill is entrusted to the judgment 
of a committee consisting of stran¬ 
gers, who arc utterly ignorant of 
locality, vested interest, jtopiilar feel¬ 
ing, andOTcry other point which ought 
to influence the consideration of such 
a matter. One w'ould think, by the 
care which is invariably taken to ex¬ 
clude from the committee every man 
whose local knowledge can qualify 
him to form an opinion, that in igno¬ 
rance alone is there safety from vena¬ 
lity and prejudice—a supposition 
which, to say Uie least, conveys no 
compliment to tbe character or under- 
fitanding of tbe British statesman. 
And yet this is the system which has 


hitherto been most rigidly adopted* 
Wo* have judges in our law coorta 
whose impartiality is beyond all suspi¬ 
cion. They arc placed on a high, con¬ 
spicuous pinnacle in the sight of the 
nation, to do justice between man 
man; they are fenced and fortified by 
the high dignity, almost sanctity, of 
their ^ling, against clamour, idle 
rumour, private interest, or any other 
element that might disturb tbe course 
of equity, and therefore their decisions 
are received on all sides with rever¬ 
ential acquiescence. Why should not 
the private business of the country be 
placed upon the same footing ? liet 
there be three commissions issued— 
threepcrmancntlocalboards establish¬ 
ed in England, Scotland, and Ireland,, 
under the superintendence, if neces¬ 
sary, of the Board of I^ado; let Parlia¬ 
ment lay down rules for their guidance, 
and let every measure which at present 
would be launched dt plttno into the 
IlOQSo of Commons, be first submit¬ 
ted to their consideration ; and let 
their determination to reject or post¬ 
pone be final, unless tbe legislature 
shall sec fit, by a solemn vote, to re¬ 
verse Ibat portion of their report. In 
this way a multitude of loose and un¬ 
digested schemes would be ihrown 
back npon the hands of their promo¬ 
ters, TTithout clogging the wheels of 
Parliament; and such only as bear cx 
facie to be for the public advahtage, 
w'ould be allowed to undergo the more 
searching ordeal of a committee. 
These boards would literally cost the 
country nothing, even although tho 
constituent members of them were 
paid, as they ought to be for the per¬ 
formance of such a duty, very highly. 
Each company applyingfor a bill might 
be assessed to a certain amount, cor¬ 
responding to the value of its stock; 
as it is bnt fair that the parties who 
have created the exigency, and whoso 
avowed object is profit, should defray 
the attendant expense. 

Supposing that tbe principle of these 
boards were admitted, it seems to us 
that Parliament has still to exercise 
a great and serious duty in laying 
down rules for tbeir guidance. This 
is perhaps the most subject 

connected with the railway system; 
and we approach it with diffidence, 
as it is inseparable, nay, must b& 
based upon tbe two ^and considera- 
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tioos of CAPITAL .and laboub. We 
shall eudeayoor to explain our mean- 
little more ininotelj. 
reader will gather from what 
we havo written ahoyc, that we en¬ 
tertain no fear that the nominal cap!- 
tk invested in the railways w/ac/t have 
<ibrea(hf received the sanetiou of Parlta^ 
meat, is now more than the snrplas 
capital floating in the country which 
can be applied to such a purpose 
without injuring any portion of our 
staple mannfacturcs or commerce. 
On the contrar}', we think that it is 
^ery greatly below that mark, and 
therefore that it matters little, iu 
a general point of view, by whom the 
stock is presently hold. Sooner or 
later it must fiud its way into the 
hands of tho capitalists, a class whoso 
numbers are notoriously every day on 
tho increase. Kven were this not the 
case, and the balauco otherwise, it 
■ must be recollected that the iuvest- 
ment of tliat capital is not the thing 
of a moment. Foiu* years, probably, 
may elapse before all the railways 
tohnc/i hare oi/tained hills can be com¬ 
pleted, and during that time the calls 
arc gradual. Unless, therefore, there 
shall occur some untoward and unfoiv- 
secu cansc, such as a coutinental war 
or a general stoppage of trade, the 
accumulation of capital in this country 
will be at least Oiiually progressive. 
There is tlmsafutm’e increment corres¬ 
ponding to the period of the completion 
of these public works, which may vciy 
. fairly be taken into cousidoratiou, at 
least, as a hind of security that wo havo 
not hitherto advanced with too rash or 
hasty stops. But with the nnchockcd 
influx of new schemes, this security, 
which at best is but contingent, must 
disappear, and a further enormous ab¬ 
sorption of capital, tlie existcucc of 
which is not satisfactorily proved, be 
called for. In such a state of things, it 
is unquestionably the dutj' of govoru- 
ment to use its controlling power. Tlio 
payment of tcu per cent deposit is no 
guarantee at alL Whilst now stocks 


are at a premium, a hundred pounds, 
in the bands of an enterprising specu¬ 
lator, may figure as tho representative 
of many thousands in twenty differ¬ 
ent railway schemes. Tho limit of 
disposable capital in the eoontiy must 
—if oU the new projects ore permittod 
to go on—be readied, and that ore- 
long ; thon comes a period of gam¬ 
bling whilst money is cheap and cre¬ 
dit plentiful—a sudden contraction of 
currency—and a crash. 

It has l)ccn found utterly impossible 
to ascertain the amount of capital at 
auy time floatiug in Great Britaiu. 
AVo can, therefore, only guess from 
certain commercial symptoms when it 
is nearly exhausted. On this }>omt the 
money articles in the London juttmals 
have of late contained manysigniheant 
hints. The settlements ou the Stock 
Exchange are weekly becoming more 
difficult, and an enormous ikt centago 
Is said to be paid .‘il pi'cscut for tem- 
poraiy' accommodation. It is under¬ 
stood, also, that the banks are about 
to raise the rate of discount; from 
which wo infer that their deposits are 
being gradually withdrawn, sinco 
there is no other circumstance what¬ 
ever that ought to operate a change.^ 
But really it requires no calciilutiou 
and no foresight to sco, that the mere 
amount of deposits rotpiired for the 
new schemes must erelong lock up 
tho whole available capital of Great 
Britain. Let those who think this is 
a bold assertion on our pait, attend 
to the following fact. Wo have 
taken from 'i'he ilailu’<iy Uecord^ the 
ainonnt of new raUwety schemes adver¬ 
tised in a sinyle week^ at the be^nniug 
of October. I'ho number of the 
schemes is forty ; and they compre- 
beud the ephomci'a of England .ind 
Ireland only—Scotland, which, dnring 
that period, was most emulously at 
work, seems, by some unaccountable 
accident, to have been overlooked. 
Of the amount of capital to be invest¬ 
ed in no less than klevek of these, 
we havo no statement. Tho promo- 


* Since this article was sent to press, the Bank of England has raised its rates 
diaeount one-half per cent. Our prognostication, tiioreforo, has been veritied 
S&oaer than wo expected, and we are nut sorry to find that great ostabltshroent 
early indicating its opinion that speculation has been pushed toe far, see 
BO ground of alarm in the risoi but rather a seoarity for a more healthy and mo¬ 
derate market 
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teT8 apparently have no time to aUend 
to such trifling details; and, doabtlesa, 
it will bo early enough to anuoaoco 
the capital when they have playfully 
pounced upon the deposits. But there 
is some candonr iu twenty’>mike 
provisional committees, and their ac> 
cumulated nominal capital proves to 
be—how much, think you, gifted 
reader, and confident dabbler in new 
stock V Why, merely this— twestv- 

FIVE MILLIONS EIGHT UCNDRKn AND 
THIRTY THOTT8AND POUNDS ! ! ! NoW 

—for we wish always to speak and 
write witiiin the mark—let us calcu¬ 
late tlie eleven llarpocratcs Companies 
and the Northern Schemes, (which 
arc more than eleven,) at fourteen or 
fiiteeu udditional millions; and you 
thus have paitics engaged, in the 
courne of a for kokty 

MILLIONS HTKULINlr, Or altOUi O/M- 

tweniicth f)art of the. whole, national 
tlebl ; which, aecunling to this rate of 
subscription, may bo extinguished by 
onr surplus ca]>ital iu the short space 
of live mouths. And this is the 
country, where, tln*ce years ago, the 
manulacturer aud nfluer were start'- 
iiig, Maiichoster almost in a state of 
siege, and Staley-bridge in absolute 
insurrection ! Happy Britain, where 
eveiy man has discovered the philoso¬ 
pher's stone! 

After this, need wc say any thing 
more upon the grant topic of capital ? 
Were the nation now iu its sober 
senses, the facts which we have sta¬ 
ted, and for the accuracy of which we 
pledge ourselves, would surely be 
enough to awaken it to a true concep¬ 
tion of the vortex into which it is 
plunging. But as ©very man will no 
doubt think—with the ordinary self- 
delusion of our kind—that the scheme 
in which ho is individually embarked 
is an exception from the common 
rnlo; let us ask each speculator can¬ 
didly to make answer, whether ho has 
minutely oxatninod the merits of the 
line which lie has adopted, or whether 
ho has thrown himself into it npoa the 
assurances of others, and the mera 
expectations of a premium? If the 
■former, let him hold. Wo war with 
no man's deliberate judgment; and 
^at there are many projected lines in 
Great Britain winch must uUimately 
be carried, and which will prove most 
profitable to the shareholders, is be¬ 


yond all manner of doubt. Whether 
they may receive the sanction of the 
icglslatora so soon as the proprietor 
oxpeots, is a very different question. 
But if the latter, his case is far other¬ 
wise. We have seen the prospectus 
of several of the most gigantic 
schemes now in the market, by moans 
of which the whole length of England 
is to be traversed, and these have 
undergone no further survey than the 
application of a ruler to a lithographic 
map, and a trifling traiisplantation of 
the principal towns, so as to coiacide 
with the direct and nndeviating rail. 
There is hardly a sharebroker in the 
kingdom who is not cognisant of this 
most flagrant fact; and by many of 
them the impudent impositions have 
been returned with the scorn which 
.sucli condiKtt demands. It is hardly 
possible to conceive that these schemes 
w'era ever intended to meet the eye of 
FiirUameut; but, if not, why were 
they ever started'? The reflection ia 
a very serious one for those who have 
deposited their money. a 

Such prajects, of course, ar^he 
exceptions, aud not the rule. Still, 
their existence, and the support which 
they have unthiulungly obtained, are 
veiy lamentable symptoms of the 
recklessness which characterises the 
present impulse. Were the tone of 
commercial enterprise healthy, and 
kept within due bounds, there would 
be nothing of this; neither should wo 
hear, as we do every day, of shares 
which, immediately after their alloca¬ 
tion, attain an enormons premium, 
and, after iiaving fluctuated for a week 
or two, subside to something like 
their real value. 

Are we then justified or not in say¬ 
ing, that it ia the imperative duty of 
the legislatui'o to look to this question 
of capital; that it is bound to see 
that the countiy does not pledge itself 
so utterly beyoud its means; aud that 
the advance of the railway system 
must be made slow and steady, iu 
order to render its basis secure ? 

But there is another point beyond 
this. Supposing that all our remarks 
on the subject of. capital wero erra- 
neons, and that om* financial view’s 
were as pnerilo as wc believe them to 
be strictly sound—we fall back upon 
an element which is more easily as¬ 
certained, and that is, Labour. 'Wo 
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hold it to be a clear ^economical 
masiiDf that beyond a certain point, 
at all events within a given time, ca> 
pital, however abundant it may be, 
cannot create labour. It has passed 
into a sort of tmism that there is no¬ 
thing which money cannot accomplish 
'—analyse It, and yon will find that it 
is not a tmism but a popular fallacy. 
There are many, many things which 
money cannot accomplish. It has no 
power to clear the social atmosphere 
from crime; it may mar the morals of 
a people, but it cannot make them; 
and still less can it usurp the stnpen- 
dons functions of the Deity. It may 
rear labour, but it cannot by any pos¬ 
sibility create it, after such a fashion 
as the crop that sprang from the sow¬ 
ing of the Cadmean teeth. Let ns 
illustrate this a little. 

Probably—nay, certainly—there 
never was a country in which labour 
has been so accurately balanced as in 
Great Britain. Our population has 
been for a unmber of years upon the 
inottment; but the increase has been 
of tno nature of supply, consequent 
and almost dependent upon the de¬ 
mand. The wages paid to the chil¬ 
dren in manufacturing districts have 
swelled that portion of our }>opula- 
tion to a great degree, thongii pro¬ 
bably not more than is indispensable 
from the fiuctuating nature of com¬ 
merce. But, so far as we can learn 
from statistical tables, the number (if 
agricultural labourers—that is, those 
w'ho are strictly employed in the cul¬ 
tivation of the land, and who cannot 
be spared from that most necessary 
task—has been rather on the decrease. 
Our business, however, is ueitlior 
with manufacturer nor with agricul¬ 
turist, but with a diflerent class— 
those, namely, who are engaged in 
the pnbllc works of the country. Let 
us take Hr Porter's estimate, accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1831. 

** The summary of the returns of 
1831, respecting the occupations of 
males twenty years of age and upwards, 
throws considerable light upon sub¬ 
ject, by exhibiting them under several 
subdivirions. The males belonging to 
the'fiuul&es included in the non-agri- 
cultural and non-manufactoring classes 
were'gives at the last census undo* four 
diitinot heads of description, vis. 

Capitalists, Bankers, Professional, and 
other educated men. 


Xe^ursrs enjoyed ta* labour, not 
AffricuUuraL 

Other males, twenty years of age, 
except servants. 

Male servants, twenty years of age. 

** The whole number of males included 
under these heads, amounts to 1,137,270. 
Of thsH, 008,712 were actu^ly em¬ 
ployed in labour, which although, usu¬ 
ally speaking, it was neither manufac¬ 
turing nor trading, was yet necessary 
in the successful prosecution of some 
branch of trade or manufactures, fucA 
as mininff, road-makinfft canal-diffffinff, 
intend navigation, 

Of these 600,000, now probably 
augmented by a tenth, how many can 
be spared from their several employ¬ 
ments for the construction of the rail¬ 
ways, and how many are at this mo¬ 
ment so employed, with their iaboor 
mortgaged for years ? This is a ques¬ 
tion which rarUameut ought most cer¬ 
tainly—if it can be done—to get an¬ 
swered in a satisfactory manner. It 
must be remarked, that iu this class 
arc included tlic miners, who certainly 
cannot be withdrawn iWm their pre¬ 
sent work, whieh in fact is iiidisiieD- 
sable for the completion of the rail¬ 
ways. If possible, their numbers must 
be augmented. The stored iron of the 
coimtry is now exhausted, and the 
masters are using cveiy diligence in 
their power to facilitate the supply, 
which still, 06 the advancing price of 
that great commodity will testily, is 
short of, and insufficient for the de¬ 
mand. Prom the agricultural labour¬ 
ers you cannot receive any material 
number of recruits. The land, above all 
things, must bo tilled; and—notwltli- 
standiug the trashy assertions of popu¬ 
lar slip-slop authors and Cockney sen¬ 
timentalists, who have favoured us 
with pictures of the WUi Ferns of the 
kingdom, as unlike the reality as may 
be—^thc condition of those who culti¬ 
vate the soil of Britain is superior to 
that of the peasautiy in every other 
cemntry of Europe. The inevitable 
increase of demand ibr labour will 
even better their condition, according 
to the operation of a law apparent to 
every man of common sense, but 
which is hopelessly concealed from 
the eyes of these spurioos regenera¬ 
tors of the times. It is impossible 
to transform the manofactorer, even 
were that trade slack, into a railway 
labourer; thehabits and constitution of 
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the two classestbcing essentially diffb- 
rent and distinct. Indeed, as tbewriter 
we Itavo already quoted woU remartis 
Experience has shown that unedu* 
cated mon pass with difficulty, and 
anwillingly, from occupations to which 
they have been long accustomed,” and 
notiuDg, consequently, is more diffi> 
cult than to augment materially and 
suddenly the numbers of any indus¬ 
trial class, wlien an unexpected de¬ 
mand arises. To us, therefore, it 
seems perfectly clear, that even if the 
capital were forthcoming, there is not 
labour enough in the country for the 
simnltaneons construction of a tithe of 
the projected schemes. 

There are considerations connected 
with this matter which entail a great 
responsibility upon the govcnimcnt. 
The capitalists arc, in fact, putting at 
its disposal the means of mnintaining 
a gi’cnt portion of the poorer iwpula- 
tion for many years to come. If this 
be properly attended to, emigration, 
which principallybencfits the labourer, 
may be discontinued. AVe have now 
arrived at a pass when the absence of 
those who have already emigrated 
becomes a matter of regret. There is 
work to bo had nearer than the Cana¬ 
dian woods or the waterless prairies 
of Australia—work, too, that in its 
results* must be of incalculable beneiit 
to the coiYimnnlty. But the govern- 
mont is bound to rcgidate it so, that, 
amidst suiKirabnndance of wealth, due 
regard is paid to the Economy of 
Laboou. It is rumoured that some 
railw.ay directors, fully aware of the 
facts which we have stated, are medi¬ 
tating, in their exuberant haste for 
dividends, the introduction of foreign 
labourers. Wo doubt whether, under 
any circumstances, such a scheme is 
practicable; but of this wo entertain 
no doubt, that it is as ndscliievons a 
device as ever was forged in the 
cabinet of Mammon! Some years 
ttgo the cuckoo cry of the politksd 
quacks was over-population. Now it 
seems there is a scarcity of hands, and 
in order to supply the want—for we 
have drtuned the Highlands—we are 
to have an importation fhmi Baden or 
Bavaria, without even the protecting 
aedemni^ of a tariff. If this be true, 
it seems to ns that government is 
hound to interpose by the most strin¬ 
gs measures. It is monstrous to 


think, that whereas, for many years 
past, for mere slackness of lal^uri we 
have been encouraging emigration* 
among the productive classes of our 
countrymen to a very great degree; 
draining, as it were, the mother 
coun^ to found the colonies, and 
therein resorting to the last stop 
which a patei'oal government, even 
in times of the greatest necessity, 
should adopt—now, W'hen a new ex¬ 
periment, or social crisis—call it which 
you will—has arisen, when labour bos 
again reached the point where the de¬ 
mand exceeds the supply, we are to 
admit an influx of strangers amongst 
ns, and thereby entail upon ourselves 
and posterity the evils of prospective 
pauperism. Wo have been already 
too prone, in matters relating rather 
to the luxuries than the necessities of 
our social system, to give undue pre¬ 
ference to the foreigner. British art 
has, in many branches, been thereby 
crippled and discouraged, and a cry, 
not UDnalnml surely, has ere now 
been raised against the practice. But 
liow incomparably more dangerous it 
would be to inundate tlie country with 
an alien population, whose mere brute 
strength, without a particle of pro¬ 
ductive skill, is their only passport 
and certificate I This too, be it 
obser\’ed, is not for the purpose of 
establishing or furthering a branch of 
industry which can furnish permanent 
employment, but merely for cany-iug 
out a system of great cliangc certain¬ 
ly, but of limited endurance. If la¬ 
bour required to be forced, it would 
certainly be more for bur advantage to 
revise our penal institntiona, and to 
consider seriously wliethsr those who 
have committed offences against our 
social laws, might not bo more profit¬ 
ably employed in the great works of 
the kingdom, than by transplanting 
them as at present to tho Antipodes at 
a fearful expense, the diminution of 
which appears, in all human proba- 
bili^, impossible. 

then, we are right in our rre- 
mtscs, the two leading points which 
Parliament must steadily regairi in 
forming its decisions connected with 
the new schemes, are the snfficicocy 
of unfettered capital and the ^equate 
supply of labour. Onr conviction is^ 
that neither exist to any thing like the 
extent which would be required were 
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13fi& present Aftiiift itfl«fred4lb ntt ks 
conrse nncbecked. Bnt^ tn ettrar 
hand, a total Bt(^page ofimprevement 
might be eqaally dangerous; and it 
trill therefore be necessaiy to steer a 
middle conrse, end to regulate the 
movement according to certain prin- 
d]6e8. lot ns, then, first consider 
rrhat lines ought not to be granted. 

At the head of these we should 
place the whole bnndle of rival com¬ 
panies to railways already completod 
or in progress.* ‘VVe are not of tlic 
number of those who stand up for ex¬ 
clusive commercial monopoly; but wo 
do think that tlieiv is a tacit or im¬ 
plied contract between the state and 
the proprietors of the sanctioneil lines, 
w hich ought to shield the latter against 
rash and invidious competition. Tho 
older railways arc the parents of the 
systcTD •, without them, if never cotild 
have been discovered what gradients 
were requisite, what works indispen¬ 
sable, what savings practicable. Uhe 
expense of their construction we. know 
to have been, in many instances, far 

f reater than is contained in the mo- 
cm estimates, and the land which 
they required to occupy was procured 
at extravagant priooa. Now it does 
seem to us in the highest degree un¬ 
fair, that the interest of these com¬ 
panies should be sacrificed for the sake 
of what is calledthc “ direct” principle. 
A sating of twenty or thirty mites be¬ 
tween Newcastle and London, is now 
tlionght to be a matter of so moch im- 
. port ance as to jostify one or more inde- 
pondebt lines, which, despising inter- 
mediatecittes and theirtraific, still hold 
their even course as the crowfites, from 
point to point, and thereby shorten 
the transit from the sonth to the 
north of England by—it may be—the 
matter of an hour.* We did not use 
to be quite so chary of our minutes: 
nor, thongb fnlly aware of the value 
of thno, did we ever bestow the same 
regard upon the fractional portions of 
onr existence. What the nation re¬ 
quires 18 a safe, eommodioua, and 
spee^mode of conveyance, and we 
defy the veriest sti’^-of-lightning 
man to say, tiiot the present corn- 
panes ki operation do not afford 
m 'Astt to onr hearths content. It 
is M m vwy 'km yean «go ehtee 
m »ed tfis deiify oanelvn hi 
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ten miles m hour' with the punctual¬ 
ity of clockworic. Now we have 
arrived at the ratio of ibrty within 
the same period, and yet we are not 
content. Next year, within fourteen 
hours we sb^ be tomsported from 
Ediuborgh to London.- That, it 
seems, is not enough. A company 
offers to transport us by a straighter 
line in thirteen ; and for that puipose 
they ask leave of tho legislature to 
construct a rival line at expense 
of a few millions I Now, keeping in 
mind what w'c have said as to capi¬ 
ta], is not this, in the present state of 
things, mo.st wanton prodigality ? TIjo 
same “ few millions”—«ntid we rather 
suspect they arc fewer than is com¬ 
monly supposed — would open up 
counties hitlierto untouched by tiie 
railway system—would ^ve us com* 
mnnlcntioii through the heart of the 
Highlands, through the. remoter dis¬ 
tricts of Wales, through the uuvisited 
nooks of Irdand, and, in so doing, 
would minister not only to the w^ants 
of the community, but hi an incoii- 
ceivabte degree to the social improve¬ 
ment of the people. Among the list 
of proposed schemes for next session, 
there are many such; and surely our 
government, if its fnnetions corre¬ 
spond to the name, is bound, in the 
first instance, to give a preferaicc to 
these; and—since all cannot be ac¬ 
complished at once—to assist the 
schemes which roluntocr tho opening 
of a new district, rather than the 
compe.tition of mnshroom compmiiea 
where the field Is already occupied. 

There is also a filching spirit 
abroad, w'htcb ought decidedly to be 
checked. Scaroea munlinehasbeeB 
establisiied from which H has not 
been found necessary, for the pur¬ 
poses of aeeommodation, to run seve¬ 
ral branches. Until about a year ago, 
it was generally understood that these 
a^oncts ought to be tell in tho hands 
of original oompaiuei, who, for 
thdr own sakca, were alwaj^ ready 
to augment their traffic by sneb feed¬ 
ers. Now it is widely diSetmL 
Four or five afles ^^croas eonntiyfis 
reckoned a sttffioieBt justification for 
the eetahlitiiniegt af an indc^MndeMt 
company, wjio, wBhoataayeonsnlta^ 
tion wftii'the^nreqBnetsn of tiie naia 
Uat, nr taupAywi to their sltunte 
jptwtinnfc, .§oie .upon IIm VBcaa| 
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ground ujv and throw 
selves coimdently upon the pablio. 
If the matter does not end in a lease, 
■the nnfortnnate public will he the 
losers, since it is manilhstly impossible 
that a little Lilliput line can be 
cheaply worked, indep^dent of the 
larger tronk. This class of schemes 
also should receive their ^eedy 
ipdetiis ; for what would be the use of 
permitting the promoters to attempt 
the proof of an impossible case? 

I^ngland has already made a ^at 
portion of her railroads, but neither 
Scotland nor Ireland as yet have at¬ 
tained the same point. Now, in a 
general point of view, it will hardly 

denied, that it is of far greater iin- 
portatice to have tlie country thor¬ 
oughly opened up, throughout its 
length and breadth, tlian to have an 
acciiinulntion of cross and intei*socting 
railways in one particular district. 
We arc asking wo favonritism, for it 
has become a mere matter of choice 
iKStween companies, as to which shall 
have the earlier preference. In point 
of polic}’, the legislature ought cer¬ 
tainly to extend every jiossibie favour 
to the Irish linos. It may be that hi 
this railway system—for Providence 
works with strange agents—there lies 
the germ of a better understanding be¬ 
tween us, and the dawn of a happier 
day for Ireland. At any rate, to its 
pauper population, the employment 
allbrded by companies, w^rc no ab¬ 
senteeism can exist, m a great and 
timely boon, and may work more 
social wonders than any scheme of 
conciliation which the statesman has 
as yet devised. Idleness and lack of 
em^oyment arc the most fertile sources 
of agitation; let these be removed, 
andw'omay look, Ifnotwitb confidence, 
at least with hope, for a cessation of 
the stormy evil. By all means, then, 
let Ireland have the precedence. She 
needs it more than the other countries 
do, and to her claims we arc all dis- 
pMed to yield. 

Bnt England owes Scotland some¬ 
thing also. For a long series of 
years, amidst great political changes, 
through good and through evil re¬ 
port, this Magazine has been the con- 
eistent champion of our national in¬ 
terests ; and, whether the blow was 
aimed at our country by seeming 
fri<md or 'dpen foe, we have never 


hesitated to speak on^ boldly. -More 
than twenty years ago, ameasnre was 
passed by the United Pariiament, 
which literally brought down nmi 
upon the Higldands of Scotland, and 
from the effects of which many of the 
districts have never recovered. Along 
all the western cxiast and throughout 
the islands, the manufacture of kelp 
was the only branch of industry with¬ 
in the reach of a poor and extended po¬ 
pulation, who, from their very poverty, 
were entitled to the most kindly regard 
of government. But, as it is believed, 
at the instigation of one member of 
the cabinet, himself largely connected 
with /oreign trade, without enquiry 
and without warning, the market was 
tlirown open to competition from 
without, barilla imported, and the 
staple pi*o«luct of the north of Scotland 
annihilated. To thl» fatal, and, wo 
hesitate not to say, most w’gntou moa- 
.'«ure, we attribute-tbe-periods of dis¬ 
tress, and tbe long-continued depres-' 
Hion, which, in very many lamentablo 
instances, have been the ruin of our 
ancient families, and in consequence 
of which the liighland glens« have 
l>ecn depopulated. It was a cruel 
thing to do, under any clrcamstaacea 
—a wicked thing, w’hen we remember 
the interest by which it was carried. 
There is now a grp.at opportunity of 
giving us a reasonable compensation. 
From the introduction of the railway 
system, w'e anticipate a new era of 
prosperity to Scotland—a time when 
we ^all not have to devote ourselveo 
to the melancholy task of decreasing 
the population by a harsh or inhuman 
exile—when the crofts of the valleya 
shall again be tilled, and the house¬ 
hold fires sUfdl be lighted on the now 
deserted hearthstone. Therefore, in 
the event of a restriction, we so far 
claim precedence. Let the work, 
however, be Impartially distributed 
throughout the kingdoms, and there 
can ^ no ground any where for eom- 
plaint. Only let our haste be temi^red 
with pmdence, and our enthusiasm 
moderated down to a just coincideuce 
with our means. 

During all this torrent of specnla- 
tioD, what is the Currency doing? No 
man seems to know. The nation has 
found a paper oi its own quite as ef¬ 
fective as that which is doled out by 
the duurtcred bank. Tbe brokers aie» 
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in fact, becoming bankers, and psf- 
ments of all kinds are readily made in 
acnp This is an instnictivo fact, and 
maj somewhat tend to distnrb tlio 
triamph of the theorists who uphold 
the doctrine of a restrictive trade in 
money. We do-not rely on the safety 
' of the system, bnt we look upon it as 
4i strong proof that onr monetary re* 
Rations are wrong, and that there 
is not only a wish, bnt several prac¬ 
tical ways, effectually to evade its fet¬ 
ters. wo are not, however, going 
into that question, thongh it is by no 
means unconnected with onr present 
subject. At the same time ivc should 
like to see this same aiticie of .scrip, 
which is fast approximating to notes, 
a little more protected. Iliis it never 
occurred to the mind of the Chancelior 
of the Exchequer, or to the Premier, 
who has a most searching eye, that a 
very profitable source of revenue to 
the public, and one which would hardly 
be grndg^, might bo derived from 
4be simple expedient of requiring that 
aU scrip should be stamped? There is 
no practical ditBcnityin the matter. 
Companies already formed, if tlicy do 
not desire the benefit of a stamp—the 
best, and indeed at present the only 
security against the forger—may bo 
called npon to pay their quota, coire- 
aponding totho numberof their shares, 
from the fond of their Parliamentary 
deposit. New companies, again, miglit 
be imperatively requii*ed to issue 
stamps; and we confidently believe 
that no tax whatever would be more 
•cheerfully assented to. Let the cur¬ 
rency doctors do what tliey will, they 
never can diive scrip from the market. 
Would it not, then, be a measure of 
good policy to enlist it as a scrviccablo 
ally? 

■Whether these obseiTations of 
ours may stand the test of another 
year's experience, is certainly matter 
of doubt. The period of a single 
month makes wild changes in Sie 
prospects of the system, and involves 


us not only in new calculanw^frtift 
a newer phase of things. 4.t apy nte 
it can do no harm, in the present pe¬ 
riod of excitement, topreach alittle mo¬ 
deration, even though our voice should 
be as inaudible as the cliirp of a spar¬ 
row on tbojiouse-top. «Xhe specula* 
tivo spirit of the age may bo checked 
and controlled, bnt it cannot be. put 
down, nor would we wish to see it 
pass away. All great improvement 
is the fruit of speedation, upon wiilch, 
indeed, commerce itself is based. Wc 
have, therefore, no sympathy for that 
numerous class of gcntlemea who pro¬ 
fess a jiious horror for every venture 
of the kind, who croak prophetical 
bankruptcies, and would disinherit 
their sons without scruple, if by any 
accident they detected them lu dalli¬ 
ance with scrip. A worthier, but a 
more contracted, section of the liumaii 
r.acc docs not exist. They aiv. the 
genuine descendants of the Piets; 
and, had they lived in remoter days, 
would have been the first to protest 
against the almlltion of ochro as an 
ornament, or the substitution of broad¬ 
cloth for the untanned buffalo hide. 
The nation must ])rogrcs8, and the 
tnie Conservative policy is to lay 
down a proper plan for the steadiness 
and endurance of its march. The 
Koman state was once saved by the 
judicious di.<q)ositions of a Fabius, and, 
iu our mind, Sir Kobert Peel cannot 
do the public a greater service than 
to imitate the example of the f .'unc* 
ialor, lie has the power, and, moro 
than any living statesman, the prac¬ 
tical ability, to grapple with .such a 
subject in all its details. Tiiat I^arlia- 
ment must do something, is apparent 
to every rcfiectiiig man. The ma- 
chiocry of it cannot dispose, as here¬ 
tofore, of the superabundant material. 
It must devise some method of regu¬ 
lation, and that method must be clear 
and decisive. A question more im¬ 
portant can hardly bo conceived, and 
so with the legislature we leave it. 
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It have been expected, that 
after the uiarrh into Bavaria had dc> 
iiionstrated the; military genius of the 
Duke of Mtulborongb, urn! tlic battle 
<if iilonheim liad in so decisive a man¬ 
ner broken the enemy’s power, tlic 
])rin('ipal direction of military ad'-iirs 
would have been entrusted to that 
consummate ctjminander; and that 
the Allied cabinets, without presiim- 
ing to interfere in tin: iiiaiiagcment 
of tile cain|mipis, wcmld have turned 
all their eflorts to place at his disposal 
forcc.s adefpiate to carry into e.Kecu- 
fion ih^' 'y ’' ,«.»»»vvlrtcli hv. mo* 
ditutedt and hud shown himself so 
well qualified to carry into execution. 
It was quiie the reverse. The Allied 
Cabinet'S did nothing. They did worse 
.. notliiiig—tuey v ". red only to 
do mischief. Their principal object 
after this appeared to be to cramp 
the clTurls of thi.^ great general, to 
overrule his bold designs, to lie down 
his aspiring genius. Each looked only 
to his own separate objects, and no¬ 
thing could make them sec that they 
were to be gained only by promoting 


the general objects of the alliance. Re- 
licvctl fi-om the danger of instant sub¬ 
jugation by the victory ofBlciiheim. and 
the retreat of the French army across 
the llliiue, the German powers re¬ 
lapsed into their usual state of supine¬ 
ness. liikcwannnes.s, and indifference. 
No cllbrts of Marlborough could in¬ 
duce the Dutch either to oularge their 
contingent, oreven renderthat already 
ill the field fit for active service. The 
English force was not half of what 
the national strength was capable of 
sending forth. Parliament w ould not 
hear of any tiling like an adequate ex¬ 
penditure. Thus the golden oppor¬ 
tunity,‘never likely to be regained, of 
profiting by the consternation of the 
enemy after the battle of Blenheim, 
and their vveakness after forty thou- 
saud of their best troops had been 
lost to their armies, was allowed to 
pass away ; and the war was permit¬ 
ted to dwindle into one of posts and 
sieges, when, by a vigorous effort, it 
might have been concluded in the next 
campaign.t 

It was not thus with the French. 


* Continued from No. I., in July 1845, Vol. Iviii. p. 1. 

t C’cst lo retard de touteg les troupes Allemandes qui derange nos affaires. 
Je ne saurais vous expliquer la situation oO nous sonunes qu*en vous envoyant les 
deux lottres ci jointes,—Tune quo je viens de recevoir du Prince do Bade, et 
I’autre la reponse que jo Ini fais. £n vdrite notre etat ost plus k plaindre quo vous 
DOiToyes; uiais je vous prie quo cola n’aillc pas outre. Ifoiuperdong la bnUg 
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The same cause which had loosened scarcely thirty thousand men collect- 
the efforts of the confederates, had in- ed ronnd his standards; and in Flau- 
spireduuwontedvigourintotlicircoun- dcra and ,ou the Ujjner Rhine the 
oils. The Rhine was crossed hy the enemy's t'elativo supmority was still 
Allies; the French armies bad been greater. 

hurled with disgrace out of Germany; The plan of the campaign of 1705, 
the territory of the Grand hi ouarque based on the supposition that these 
was threatened both from the side of great forces wore t o be at his disposal, 
Alsace and Flanders; andafonnidablc concerted between him and IMuco 
insnrreotion in the Cevennes botii Eugene, was in tlie highest degree 
distracted the force and threatened bold and decisive. It was tixed tiiat, 
the peace of the kingdom. l$ut against early in spring, iiiiioty thousand men 
all these evils Louis made head, slionld 1>c assembled in the cotiiUry 
Never had tlie superior vigour and between tlie Moselle and the Saar, 
perseverance of a moiiarciiy over that and, after<‘stab}ishing their magazines 
of a confederacy been more clearly and base of operations at Treves and 
evinced. Marshal Villara had been Truerbacli, they should penetrate, in 
employed in the close of the pi*ecedhig two colainns, into Lorraine ; that the 
year to appease the insurrection in column under Marlborough in person 
the Cevennes, and his measures were should advance along tlie course of 
at once 80 vigorous and conciliatory, Mofello, and the other, nnder the 
that before the end of tlie following Margrave of liuden, by the vulh'y 
winter the disturbance's were entirely of the Saar, and that Saar-Louis 
appeased. In consequence of this, should bo invested before the French 
the forces employed in that (piartcr army had time to take the field, in 
became disposable; and by this this way the whole fortresses of Flan- 
means, and the iinmeiisc efforts laado ders would be avoided, ami the war, 
by the government over the whole carried into the enemy’.** territory, 
kingdom, the armies on the frontier tvoulii assail France on the side where 
were so considerably augmented, tliat her iron barrier was most easily 
Villeroi and the Elector of Itavaria pierced tlirough. Hut the slowness 
took the field in the Low' Countries at of tin* Dutch, and bacl\W'ardiie.«5s of 
the head of seventy-five tlious.and tlie Germans, rendered this well-con- 
mcn, while Marshal Marsin on the ccived ])l.ati abortive, and doomeil the 
Upper Rhine, covered Alsace with English gencial, for the \»hole of a 
thirty thousand. Those armies wore campaign which pronii.***'d such Un- 
much larger than any which the Alii<‘S portant ad\antage.s, to little else but 
could bring against them; for al- Uifilculty, delay, and vexation. Marl- 
though it had been calculated that borougli’s etihinsiasm, great as it 
Marlborough was to be at the head •>r was, iiearn’ •'‘(iiiA 'UltovA tile ro 
nuicty thousand men on the. Moseliu peattal disap])ointmenl3 w'hich he 
on the Ist May, yet such had been experienced at this juncture; and, 
the dilatory conduct of the Stales- guarded as he wa< it exhaled in 
general and the German princes, that several bltt' ' ('omphiiat.'i in his conti- 
in the beginning of June there were fidentlul correapoudence.* Hat, like 


occeuion du monde—manque den trouq^eg qui devaient Hre id ll y « de^a longfempst. 
Pour le reste de rartillcrie Hollandaiae, et les provisions qui peuvent arriver do 
Mayeocc, vous les arrotcrez, sll vous plait, pour quelques Jours, juf>qu a ce que jc 
VOU8 en ^rive.”— Marlborough dM.PttUrs; TreveSiZl DematcJteSt 

II. 60-1. 

* £veD*so ^te as the 8th June, Marlborough wrote.—J’ai d’abord pris poste 
dans ce camp, oit je me trouve k port.ee d'entroprendre la siege de Saar-Louis, si 
les troupes qui devaJent avoir etc ici il y a quelques jours ni'avaient joint. Cepen- 
dant je n'ai pas jusqu’ici un si^ul homme <)ui nu soil, a la soldo d’Angleterre ou 
de la HoHande. Les troupes de Bade no peuvent arriver avant ]e 21 au plutot; 
qnelqnes-iins dea Prussiens sent encore plus cii orriere; et pour les trois mille 
ehevaiUK q«e les princes voisins dovsient nous fournir pour mener rartillerie el les 
jmmitioiug et sans qnoi il nous sera impossible d’agir, je n’en ai ancuno nouvelle, 
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a true patriot and man of perseve¬ 
rance, be did not give way to despair 
when bo found iio,ariy all tliat iiad 
been promised him aw'nnting; but 
perceiving the greater dewigiis im¬ 
practicable, from l.j<‘ want of all the 
moans by which they could bo carried 
into execution, prc.p ired to make the 
most of the diiniiintive force W'bich 
aUme was at bis dispos/il. 

At length, some of the fieruian re- 
inforceineiita having arrived, Marl- 
burungli, in the beginning of June, 
though still greatly inferior to the; ene.- 
in 3 ',aMnMiencGd operations. Such was 
ilic terror ins[nred by hU name, and 
the tried valour of the Knglisli trooj>s, 
tliat Villars remnincfl on the defen- 
si\c, and soon retreated. Without 
firing a shot, he evacuated a strong 
wood}' cumtiw \\liich he occupied, 
}iud retired to a strong dvfeiwivo ])o- 
sition, (‘Ntending from Haute Sirk on 
the. right, to the .Nivelles on llic left, 
and communicating in the roar uith 
laixcinbonrg. 'I'liiunvillc, and Saar- 
liOiiis, This j)osiiion was so strong, 
tiiat It was Intpcless to atlcin]il to 
force it nil bout heavy cannon; and 
Marlborough's had not yet urri\(*d, 
liorn the failure of the (German prin¬ 
ces to turnish the <lrnnght-liorses the\' 
liad promis»*(l. ]’'“r nine weary days 
In; remained in front of tlie Frcncli 
]io-ition, ctuiiiting tlie hours tilt the 
guns and reinforcements came up ; but 
such was tlie (ardiiiess of the (iernian 
powers, and the niii\(*rsal inellicicncy 
ol the inferior princes and jtotentates, 
ttiat tliev neNer made their appear¬ 
ance. 'riic ICngl{>h general was still 
auxion<!y awaiting the ju'oijiised siij>- 
pliee, when im<;'!genc( arrived from 
the. right of so alatminga vh-M'aetcras 
at once eliaiiged the theatre of opera¬ 
tions, and fixed him for the remaiinUT 
of tin* canipaigii in tlie plains of Flan¬ 
ders. 

It was the rapid progii’sa which 
Marshal Viileroi and the i^lector of 
llavaria, at the head of seventy-five 
thousand men, wei'C making in the 


heart of Flanders, which rendered 
this cliange necessary. General Over¬ 
kirk was there cntru.sted with the 
army intended to cover Holland ; but 
it was greatly inferior to the enemy 
in point of niuncrical amount, and 
still more so In the qnality and com¬ 
position of the trooj)s of which it was 
composed. Aware of his sujieriority, 
and of the timid character of the 
government which was principally in¬ 
terested in that army, Viileroi pushed 
his advantages to tlie utmost. He 
advuiKM'd boldly u])on the Mensc. car¬ 
ried by a.ssault tiie fintress of Huys, 
and, inarching upon Liege, occupied 
tlie tow’n wdtiiout much resistance, 
and laid siege to the citadel. Ovor- 
kiik, in his lines before Maestriclit, 
was unable even to keep the field. 
The utmost alarm seized upon tlie 
I'nited Provinces. 'J’liey already in 
imuginidiuii saw Louis XIV. a second 
lime at the gates of Am.^terda!n. 
Courier after courier w*as disjvatdied 
to Marlbojiiugh. solicilhig relief in tlie 
uiost urgent terms ; and it was hinted, 
that if elFectual protection were not 
immediately given, Holland would be 
under the necessity of negotiating for 
a separate i»c;ace. There was not a 
moment to bo lost: tlie l)iitch were 
now as hard pressed as the Austrians 
had been in the preceding .vear, and 
in greater alarm than the Emperor 
was iH^fore the battle of Hlenheim. 
A cross march like that into Havana 
could alone reinstate affairs. With¬ 
out a nioment’s licsitation, Marl- 
b< rough took his detenuiuation. 

On the 17tU June, withont commu¬ 
nicating Itis designs to any one, or 
even without saying a word of the 
alarming intelligence, he had received, 
he ordered the whole ainny to be 
under arms at midnight, and setting 
out shortly after, he marched, without 
intermission, eighteen miles to the 
rear. Having thus gained a march 
upon the enemy, so as to avoid tlie 
risk of being pursued or harassed in 
his retreat, he left General D’Aubach 


nonobsfant toutes mes instances. J’ai grand peur meme qu'il n'y ait, a Vheure 
jnC'inc (]Uf> jc vous ucris cello-ci, des regulations en chemin de la Ilayc qui detrui- 
ront i'lUicn'Uicnt tons nos projels de ce cotc. Cette situation me donne tant 
r’inijuietudc que je ne saurais mo dispenser de vous prier d'en vouloir part a sa 
Majeste Imperiale.**—^jliarl&orot^/i au Comte de Wrotealau^ £l/tfSJuin 170J. 
Dt$patchet, II. 85. 
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with eleven battalions and twelve 
squadrons to cover the important ma¬ 
gazines at Treves and Saarbruck; and 
himself, with the remainder of the 
army, about thirty thousand strong, 
marched rapidly in the direction of 
blaestricht. He was in iiopes of 
being able, like the Consul Nero, in 
the memorable cross march from 
Apulia to the Metaurus in liouian 
story, to attack the enemy with his 
own army united to that of Overkirk, 
before he was awaro of his approach; 
but in this he was disupi>oiiit<*d, Vil- 
leroi got notice of his movement, and 
instantly raising the siege of the cita¬ 
del of Liege, withdrew, though still 
superior in number to the united forces 
of the enemy, within the shelter of the 
lines he had prepared and fortified 
with great care on the Meuse. Marl- 
borough iiistautly attacked and car¬ 
ried lliiys on the 1 Itli July. Hut the 
satisfaction derived from liaviug thus 
arrested tlie progress of the enemy iu 
Flanders, and wrested from him the 
only conquest of the campaigu, soon 
received a bitter alloy. Like Napo¬ 
leon in his later years, the successes 
he gained in person were almost al- 
■ways overbalanced b}’ th<* disasters 
sustained through the blunders or 
tveacliery of liis lieutenants. Hardly 
had Huys opened its gates, when ad¬ 
vice? were received that irAuhaeb, 
instead of obeying his orders, and de¬ 
fending the magazines at IVcves and 
Saarbruek to the last extremity, had 
fled on the rii’st appearance of a weak 
French detachment, and burned the 
whole .stores which it had cost so 
mnch time and money to collect. This 
was a severe blow to Marlborough, 
for it at once rendered impracticable 
the offensive movement into Lorraine, 
on which bis heart was so set, and 


from which he had anticipated such 
important results. It was no longer 
possible to carry the war into the 
enemy’s territory, or turn, by an irmp- 
tion into Lorraine, the whole fortresses 
of the enemy in Flanders. The tardi¬ 
ness of the German powers in the first 
instance, the terrors of the Dutch, and 
misconduct of D’Aubach in the last, 
bad caused that ably conceived design 
entirely to miscarry. Groat was the 
mortification of the PZnglish general at 
tins signal disappointment of his most 
warmly cherished hopes; it even 
went so far that he had thoughts of 
resigning his command.* But instead 
of abandoning himself to despair, he 
set about, like the King of Frus.sia in 
after times, the preparation of a stroke 
which should reinstate his affairs by 
the terror with which it inspired the 
cnoiny, and the demonstration of In- 
exiiaustibic resources it afforded in 
him.^elf. 

The position oecupiod by the Elec¬ 
tor of Bavaria and Marshal Villeroi 
was so strong that it was regarded ns 
impregnable, and in trutli it was so 
to a front attack. "With its right 
resting on Marciie aux Jlames on 
the blouse, it stretched through 
l^au to the strong and imjionaiit 
fortress of Antwerp. 1'hia line was 
long, and of course liable to be broken 
through at points; but such was the 
skill witli which every viiliterablu 
point liad been strengthened and for¬ 
tified by the Frcucli engineers, that, it 
was no easy matter to say where an 
iinpres.«)ion could be made. ’Wherever 
a marsh or a stream intervened, the 
most skilful use had been made of it; 
while forts and redoubts, plentifully 
mounted with heavy cannon, both 
commanded all tlu; ap]»roaclics to tho 
lines, and formed so many points 


» «<Par ces contretemps tou.s nos projets de co rOte-ci soot evanouis,au rooins 
pourle present; et j’esp6re que V, A. me fera la Justice dc croire que j’ai fait 
tout ce qui a deponau de moi pour Ics faire reussir. Si je pourais avoir I’honneur 
d’entretenir V. A. pour unc seulo Leure, je lui dirai bien dcs efaoses, {>ar od elle 
verrait combien je suis a plaindre. J’a^ai8 04 escudrons et 72 bataillons, tous k 
la solde do I’Angleterre et dc la Hollander dc sorle que, si Ton m’avait seconde, 
sous aurions une des plus glorieuscs campagnes qu’on pourait souhaiter. Apres 
un tel traitment, V. A., je suis sur, ne mwurait pas blame si j’avals pris la resolu¬ 
tion de ne jamais pins smiV, comme je ne ferai paa auasi, je vous assure, aprds 
cette campagne, a moins que de pouvoir prendre des mesnres arcc Tempereur sur 
lesquelles je pourrais cnticremcnt me tier .”—Marlborough d 21 Jum 

1705. Despatches, II. 124. 
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d'appui to its defenders in case of dis¬ 
aster. Sneh a position, defended by 
seventy thousand men, directed by 
able generals, might well be deemed 
impregnable. lint Marlborough, with 
an inferior for«^ ^solved to attempt 
it. Ill doing 80 , iiowcvor, he had dif¬ 
ficulties more formidable to overcome 
than even the resistance of the enemy 
ill front; the timidity of the aatlio- 
ritics at the Hague, the nervousness 
and responsibility of the Dutch gene¬ 
rals, were more to be dreaded than 
Vitleroi’s redoubts. It required all the 
consummate address of the Kuglish 
general,aided by the able co-operation 
of General Overkirk, to get liberty 
from the Dutch 'authorities to engage 
in aiij’ otieiisivc undertaking. At 
length, liowftver, after infinite difficul¬ 
ty, a council of war, at headtiuarters, 
agreed to siqiport any undertaking 
wliich might iH'dcemed advisable; and 
Miirlborough instantly set about j>ut- 
ting his design in execution. 

The better to conceal tlie real point 
of attack, he gave out tliat a march to 
tlie MtKi'lle was to be immediately 
underliikcu ; and to give a colour to 
the re\>()rt, the coqis which had been 
employed in the siege of Iluys was 
not brought ftirwardto the front. At 
the .•^amc time Overkirk was det.ached 
to tlie Allied loft towards Dourdinc, 
and Marlboivmgh followed with a con¬ 
siderable force, ostensibly to support 
him. So comjdetely was Villeroi im¬ 
posed ujKui, that he drew large rein- 
fuirements tVoin the centiv to liis 
extreme right; and soon forty ihou- 
aand men were grouped round the 
someesof the Little (ilicet on his ex¬ 
treme right. Dy this means the cen¬ 
tre was seriously weakened; and 
^larlborough iii'^tantly as.scmbled, 
with every ininghiable precaution to 
avoid discovery, all Ids di.sjiosable 
forco.8 to attack the weakened part of 
the lines. The corps hitherto stationed 
on tlie Mouse was silently brought 
up to the front; Marlborough 
put himself at the head of his own 
English and German troops, whom 
be had carried with him from the 
Moselle; and at eight at sight, on the 
17th duly, the whole began to march, 
all profoundly ignoraut of the service 
on which they were to be engaged. 
Each trooper was ordered to carry a 
truss of hay at his saddle-bow, as if a 


long march was in contemplation. At 
the same instant on which the columns 
under Marlborough’s orders com¬ 
menced their march, Overkirk repassed 
the Mchaigno on the left, and, hid by 
darkness, fell into the general line of 
the advance of the Allied troops. 

No fascines or gabious had been 
brought along to i)ass the ditch, for 
fear of exciting alarm in the lines. 
The trusses of hay alone were trusted 
to for that purpose, which would bo 
equally effectual, and less likely to 
awaken suspicion. At four in the 
morning, the heads of the columns, 
w'holly unperccived, M'ere in front of 
the Preuch works, and, covered by a 
thick fog, traversed the morass, pass¬ 
ed the (Thcet desi)fte its steep banks, 
caiTiod the castle of Wangc, and, rush¬ 
ing forward with a swift pace, crossed 
the ditch on the trusses of hay, and, 
in three weiglity columns, scaled the 
rampai't, and broke into the enemy’s 
works. Ilithorto entire success had 
attended this admirably planned at¬ 
tack ; bat the alarm was now given; 
a fivsh corps of fifteen tiionsand men, 
under M. D’Allcgre, hastilyasscmblcd, 
and a heavy fire was opened upon the 
Allies, now distinctly visible in the 
morning light, from a commanding 
battery. thi.s, Marlborough put 

himself at tlic head of Luinlcy’s Eng¬ 
lish horse, and, charging vigoioiish', 
succeeded, though not till he Imd sus¬ 
tained OIK' repulse, in breaking through 
the line thus hastily formed. In this 
charge the Duke naiTOuIy escaped 
with his life, in a personal conflict 
with a Bavarian oflicer. The Allies 
now crowded in, in great numbers, 
and the French, panic-struck, fled on 
all sides, abandoning the whole centre 
of their intrenchnicnts to the bold 
assailants. Villeroi, who had become 
aware, from the retreat of Overkirk 
in his front, that some attack was in 
contemplation, but ignorant where 
the tempest was to fall, remalued all 
night under arms. At length, attract¬ 
ed by tho heavy firc, he approached 
the scene of action in the centre, only 
in time to see that the position w'as 
broken through, and the lines uo long¬ 
er tenable. He drew off his whole 
troops accordingly, and took up a new 
position, nearly at right angles to tho 
former, stretching fi'om Elixheim to¬ 
wards Tirlemont. It was port of the 
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design of the to have intercept¬ 
ed the line of retreat of the French, 
and prevented them from reaching 
tho Uyle, to wliicii tlicy were tend¬ 
ing; blit such was the obstinacy and 
slowness of tho Dutch generals, that 
nothing could persuade thorn to make 
any further exertion, and, in detiance 
of the onlere and romoiwtranees alike 
of Marlborough and Overkirk, they 
pitched their tents, and refused to take 
any i>art in the pursuit. The conse¬ 
quence was, that Villeroi collected his 
scattered forces, crossed the Dyle in 
haste, and took nji new ground, about 
eighteen miles in the rear, with his 
left sheltered by tho cannon of Lou¬ 
vain. But, though the disohedicuce 
and obstinacy of the Dutch thus In¬ 
tercepted Marlborough in the career 
of victory, and rendered his success 
much less complete than it otherwise 
would have been, yet had a mighty 
blow liocn struck, n*flectuig the high¬ 
est credit on the skill and n'soliition 
of the English general. Tlu‘ famous 
linos, on which the French had been 
labouring for months, had been bro¬ 
ken through and caiTiod, during a noc¬ 
turnal contiict of a few hours; they 
had lost all their redoubts and ten 
pieces of cannon, with which thej' 
W'ere aimed; M. D’Allegre, with 
twelve hundred prisoners, had been 
taken; and the army which lately 
be.sieged Liege and threatened Maes- 
trlcht, was now driven back, defenteil 
and discouraged, to seek refuge niiiJer 
the cannon of Louvain. 

Overkirk, who had so ably co-oper¬ 
ated with Marlborough in this glori¬ 
ous victory, had tlie magnanimity as 
W'cll as candour, in his de.'«[tatcli to 
the StateS'general, to ascribe the suc¬ 
cess w'htch liad been gained entirely 
to the skill and courage of the Eng¬ 
lish general.* But the Dutch gene¬ 
rals, who had interrupted h|s career 
of success, had the malignity to charge 
the cousequencea of their misconduct 
on his head, and even carried their 
effrontery so far a.s to accu.se him of 
fiupiiicucss iu not following up his 
0 UCCCS.S, and cutting off the enemy's 
retreat to the Dyle, when it was them- 
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selves who bad' refused to obey his 
orders to do so. Uains of extraordi- 
narj' severity fell from the lOtli to tho 
23d\rnly, which rendered all otfensivo 
operations iinpractic-abie, und gave 
Villeroi time, of which ho ably avail¬ 
ed iiimself, to strengthen his position 
behind the Dyle to such a degree, iis 
to render it no longer assailable with 
any prospect of success. The preci¬ 
ous tnoment, when the enemy might 
have been driven from it in the first 
tumult of snceess, had been lost. 

The subsequent -'iiccess in the Fle¬ 
mish camiiaign by no means corres- 
pomlcd to its brilliant commencement. 
The jeah)nsy of tlic Dutch ruined 
every thing. This gave ri.se to recri¬ 
minations and Jenloiisies, which ren¬ 
dered it impracticable even for the 
great abilities and consummate ad¬ 
dress of Marlborough to ctlect any 
thing of importance with the hetero¬ 
geneous array, uith the iiominaL 
ooinniami of u inch he w.as invested. 
Tile English general disj)alcheil his 
adjutant-gein'ral. Baron Uompesjn, 
to re]>re>.ent to tlie State«5-general tne 
im])Ossibility of going on longer witli 
such a divided responsibility; but, 
though tliey listenccl to )iis repre'^cn- 
tatioiis, nothing could induce them to 
]>ut their lro<»ps umler the direct 
orders of the coniinander in-chief. 
They still had “ tieh! deputies.*’ as 
they were called, vvhovu re investi'tl 
with the entire direction ol the Diin li 
tri»ops; and as tliey were civilians, 
wholly unacquainted with military 
artairs. they had recourse on every 
occasion to the very traction.^ g<*nerals 
wlio already iiad dune so lunch mi.^- 
chief to the common cause. In vain 
Marlborough repeatedly endeavoured, 
Sis he him.«-elf Htiiii, to cheat them 
into victory,” by getting tlicir con¬ 
sent to measures, of which tliey did 
not i4ce the iHaring, calculated to 
achiiwe that objeet : their timid, 
jealous spirit niterfmsed on every oc¬ 
casion to mar important operations, 
and the corps they commanded was 
too consiiK'i'Hble to admit of their 
b<‘ing niidertakeii without their co¬ 
operation. After nine days' watching 


Marllxfrough, A’o. Jf. 


* " It is a justice I owe to the Duke of Marlborough to state, that the whole 
honour of the enterprise, executed with so much skill and courage, is entirely 
due to him .”—OverHrk to Stutet-ffeneral, 19M Ju/y 1705. Coxe, II. 161. 
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the enemy across the Pyle, Mari- 
borough proposed to cross the river 
near Ixnivain, and attack the enemy; 
the Dutch deputies iiitei*p 08 ed their 
negative, to Marlborough’s infinite 
mortification, as, in his own words, 
it spoiled the whole campaign.” • 
Worn out with these long delays, 
Marlborougli at length resolved at all 
hazanln to piuss llu> river, trusting that 

the Dutch, w hen they saw the conflict 
once seriously engaged, would not de¬ 
sert him. Put in this he w'as inls- 
takeu. The Dutch not only failed to 
execute the part assigned tli(‘m in the 
combined tmtennisc, but ?eiit infor¬ 
mation of his designs to the enemy. 
Till; consequence w'as, A'illcroi was on 
his guard. All the Duke’s demon¬ 
strations could not draw his attention 
from his left, where the real attack was 
intended ; but nevertheless the Duke 
pushed on the Knglish and (rcrinnns 
under ids order.-*, wlio forced the pas- 
Bagc in the most gallant style. JJiit 
when the Duke ordered the Dutch 
geiK-raks to support the attack of the 
Duke of NVirtcinbcrg, wlio had crossed 
the liver, and establUhed himself in 
force on the o]»posito liaiik, they re- 
fuseil to move iheir men. The con¬ 
sequence was that tins altae.k, as well 
]>l;\nued ami likely to succeed a.s tlic 
famous forcing of the lines a fortniglit 
before, proved abinti\e; and Marl¬ 
borough, burning w itii imlignathfn, 
was iddiged to recall liis troojis wiieii 
on the high-road to victory, and w hen 
the river had been crossed, before 
tlicy had sustained a loss of a hundred 
im-ii. So general was the iiidigtmtiou 
at this sliaincful return on the part 
of the. Dutch generals to Marlborough 
for all the .sen iecs lie had rendered to 
their country, that it drew forth the 
strongest expressions from one of his 


ablest, but most detenained oppo¬ 
nents, Lord Polingbroko, who wrote 
to him at this juncture It was 
very melancholy to find the malice of 
Slangcnberg, the fears of Dopf, and the 
ignorance of the deputies, to mention 
no more, prevail so to disappoint your 
Grace, to their prejudice as well as 
ours. We hope the Dutch have agreed 

to what your Grace Ue-sires of them, 
without which the war becomes a jest 
to our enemies, and can end in rwthing 
but an ill peace.^ which is certain ruin 

to Mi!.” t 

Still the English general was not 
discouraged, llis public spirit and 
patriotism prevailed over his just pri¬ 
vate resentment. Finding it impos¬ 
sible to ])revail on the Dutch deputies, 
who, in every sense, wore so many 
viceroys over him, to agree to any 
attempt to force the passage of the 
Dyle, lie resolved to tuni it. For this 
purpose the army was ]>ut in motion 
on the Htli August; and, defiling to 
bU left, he directed it in three columns 
towards the sources of the Dyle. The 
march was rapid, as the Duke had in- 
fonnation that strong reinforcements, 
detaeiied from the army at Alsace, 
would join Yillcroi on the I8tb. They 
siHin came to ground subsequently 
immortalized in English story. On 
the ICtli they reached Genappo, 
where, on ]7lh June 1815, the Life¬ 
guards under Lord Auglesca defeated 
the French lancers; on tlie day fol¬ 
lowing, the enemy retired into tho 
forest of Soignies, still covering Brus¬ 
sels, and the Allied headquarters were 
moved to Braliic la lAmde. On tho 
17th August, a skirniisli took place on 
the ])iaiii in front of WAXEnroo; and 
tile nlnrm being given, tho Duke has¬ 
tened to the 8])ot, and rode over the 
field where Wellington and Napoleon 


* ** On Wednesday, it was unanimously resolved we should pass the Dyle, but 
that afternoon there fell so mut-h i-ain as rendered it impracticable; but the fair 
w eather this morning made me dotermine to attempt it. Upon this the deputies 
hold a council with all tho generals of Overkirk’s army, who have unanimously re¬ 
tracted their opinions, and declared the passage of the river too dangerous, which 
n-Kolutiofi, in my opinion, wW ruin the vohule enmjxtign. They have, at the same 
time, proposed to me to attack the French on their left; but I know they will let 
that fall also, as soon as they see the ground. It is very mortifying to meet more 
obstruction from friends than from enemies; but that is now the ease with me; 
yet 1 dare not show my resentment for fear of alarming the Dutch.’*— Marlbo¬ 
rough to Godolphin^ *ldth July 1705. Ocitfe, 11.158. 

f Bolingbroko to Marlborough, August 18, 1705. Coxe, 11. lOOi 
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contended a handred and ten years pedienco of it, and orders were given 
afterwards. The French upon this to bring the artillery forward to coni- 
retired into the fotest of Soiguies, and mence a cannonade. By the malice 
rested at Waterloo for the uigiit. or negligence of Slangcoberg, who had 
The slightest glance at the map again violated his ex])ress instructions, 
mast bo sufficient to show, that by and iK'rmittcd the baggage to inter* 
this cross march to Gentq>pe and Wa- mingle with the artillery-train, the 
terloo, Marlborough bad gained an guns had not arrived, and some 
immense advantage over the enemy, hours were lost before they conld be 
He had interposed imtwetn them and ])us))C(l up. At length, at noon, the 
France. He had relinquished fur the guns were brought forward, and the 
time, it is true, his own base of opera- troops being in line, Marlbormigii rode 
tlons, atA! was ont of comnmniention along tbe front to give his last orders, 
with his magazines ; but he had pro- The Knglish and (iermaiis were in the 
vided for this by taking six da^V pro- highest spirits, anticipating certain 
visions for the army with him ; and victory fi'oiu the relative position of 
he conld now force the French to fight tlie armies; the Fm'UcIi tighting with 
or abandon Brussels, and retire to- their faces to Baris, the Allies Mith 
W’ards Autwerp—the Allies being be- theirs to Brussels. But again the 
tween them and France. Still clinging Dutch deputies and generals interpos- 
to their fortified lines on the Dyle, and ed, alleging that the enemy w hs too 
desirous of covering Brussels, they had strongly posted to be attacked w ith 
only occupied the wood of Soigiiies any prospect of success. •‘Clcntle- 
with their right wing; while the Allies men,'’ said Marlborougli to the circle 
occupied all the open country from of generaU which .'^urroumled him, 
Genappe to FrischiTraont and Braine “ I liave reconnoitred the ground, and 
la Lcnde, with tlieir advanced ]M)sts made dispositions for an attack. I 
up to La Have Suiiite and Mount St am convinced that couscieiitioiisiy,and 
John. The Allies notv occupied the as men of honour, we cannot now re- 
ground, afterwards covered by Napo- tire witlmut an action. Should wc 
Icon’s army : the forest of Soignies neglect this opportutjiry, wc must be 
and approaches to Brussels were ri <|K)nsjiblc lM‘fl)re (leal and man. You 
guarded by the French. Incalculable see the cotifii>ion which jK-rvades tlie 
were the results of a victory gained ranks of tlie enemy, and their ernbar- 
iu such a ]>osition; it w'as by success rassinent at our nmiKcuvros. I {(‘nve 
gained over an army of half the size, you to judge wlicthcrweshould attack 
that Napoleon established his power to-day, or wait till to-niorrow. It is 
in SO surprising a manner at Marengo, indeed late; but you must consider, 
Impressed with such ideas, Marlbo- titat by throwing up itUrenchmeuts 
rough, on tlK?. 18th August, anxiously during the night, the enemy will ren- 
reconnoitred tlie gnmnd ; and finding der their po.'sition far more dlfiiciilt to 
the front practicable for the passage force.” “Murder and mnssacn*, ’re- 
of troops, moved up his men in three plied Slangeiiberg. Marlborougli, 
columns to the attack. The artillery u|Km this, ofl'ered him tw'o Knglish fur 
wassciittoWavre; tbeAllicdcolitnins every Dutch battalion; but this too 
traversed at right angles the line of the Dutchman refu.sed, on tiie ])]ca 
inarch by which Blucher advanced to that he did not understand Knglish. 
the support of Wellington on thcl 8th Upon this the Duke offered to give 
June 1815. him German regiments; but this too 

Had Marlborough’s orders been was dccliued, upon the pretence that 
executed, it is probable be would have tlic attack would bo too hazardous, 
gained a victoiy, which, from the rela- Mailborongh, upon this, turned to the 
tive position of the two armies, could deputies and said—X disdain to send 
not have been but decisive; and pos- troops to dangers wliich 1 will not 
Bibly tbe 18th August 1705, might myself encounter. I will lead them 
have become as celebrated in histoiy where the peril is most imminent. I 
as tbe 18th Juno 1815. Overkirk, to adjure you, gentlemen! for the love 
whom he showed the ground at Over- of God and your country, do not let 
Ische which be bad destined for an at- us neglect so favourable an oppor- 
tack, perfectly concurred in the ex- tunity.” But it was all in vain; and 
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instead of acting, the Dutoh deputies 
and generals spent three hours in dc« 
batingf until night came on and it was 
too late to attempt any thing. Such 
was Marlborough's chagrin at this 
disappointment, that he said, on re¬ 
tiring from the field, “ I am at this 
moment ten years older than 1 was 
four days ago.” 

Next day, as Marlborough had fore¬ 
seen, the enemy had strengthened 
their position with field-works; so that* 
it was utterly liopcless to get the 
Dutch to agree to an attack which 
then, would indeed have been hazard¬ 
ous, though it was not so the evening 
before. The case was now iiTemcdi- 
able. The six days' bread he had 
taken with liini was oil the point of 
being exhausted, and a i>ix>ti'acted 
catnpiiigu without coniniunicutlon 
with his magazines was impracticable. 
AViih a heavy heart, therefore, Mart- 
boi'uiigU remeasured hLs steps to tlie 
ground hf3 had left in front of the 
|))le, and gave orders for destroying 
tlic lines of Lean, which lie iiud car¬ 
ried with so much ability, ilis 
\exatioii was increased afterwanls, 
by (iiiding tiint the consternation of 
the Freueli liad been such on the IBlU 
August, when he was so urgent to 
attack them, that they'intended only 
to liavc niado a show' of resi.-'tancc, in 
order to gain time for their baggage 
and lieavy guns to retire to Brussels. 
U'o all appearnnee Marlborough, if he 
had not been so shauicfully thw art- 
cd, would have illustrated the forest 
of Soiguics by a victory as decisis e as 
ttiat of Blcnlieim, and realized the 
tnumphant entrance to Brussels which 
Kapoleon anticipated from his attack 
oil WeUingtou on the same ground a 
hundred years afterwards. 

Nulhiiig further, of any moment, 

W its done in this campaign, except the 
capture of Lean and levolUng of the 
enemy's lines on the tiheet. Marl¬ 
borough w'roto a formal letter to the 
States, in which he regretted the op- 


^rtonity which had been lost, which 
M. OverkIrk had coincided with him 
in thinking promised a great and 
glorious victory; and he added, “ my 
heart is so full that 1 canuot forbear 

reprcsentingtoyourlligh Mightinesses 
on this occasion, that I find my au¬ 
thority here to be much less than 
w'hen X had the honour to command 
your troops in Germany.”* 'Ihe 
Dutch generals sent in their counter- 
memorial to their government, which 
contains a curious picture of their idea 
of the subordination and direction of 
an army, and furnishes a key to the 
Jealousy which had proved so fatal to 
the common cauAe. Tliey complaiu- 
od that the Duke of Marlborough, 
“without bolding a council of war, 
made two or three mai'cbes for tlie 
execution of some design Jormed by his 
Grace; and we cannot conceal from 
your High Mightinesses that all the 
generals of our army think it very 
strange that they should not hare the 
least fiotivc of the said marches^' f It 
has been ah eudy mentioned that Marl¬ 
borough. like every other good gene¬ 
ral, kept his designs to himself, from 
the impossibility of otherwise keep¬ 
ing them from the enemy; and that 
ho had the additional motive, in the 
case of the Dutch dejuities and gene¬ 
rals, of being desirous “ to cheat them 
into victory.” 

Chagrined by disappointment, and 
fully convinced, as Wellington was 
after his campaign with Cuesta and 
the S]inniards at Talavcro, that it 
was in vain to attempt any' tiling 
further witli such impediments, on 
the part of the Allies, throw n in his 
way, Marlborough retired, in the be¬ 
ginning of September, to Tirlemont, 
tliu mineral waters of which had becu 
rccommeudod to him; and, in the 
end of October, the troops on both 
sides went into winter quarters. His 
vexation with the Dutch at this period 
strongly appeared iu his private let¬ 
ters to his intimate friends \ t but, 


♦ Marlborough to the States, Wa>Te, 19th August 1705. I>e«p^ II. 224. 
f Dutch Generals’ Mem. Coxe, 11.174. 

I " Several prisoners whom we have taken, as well as the deserters, assure us, 
that they should have made no oilier defence but such as might have given them 
time to draw off thoir army to Brusseb, where their baggage was already gone. 
By this you may-imagiue how lam vexed, seeing very plainly 1 am joined with 
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thoogh he exerted himself to the nt> 
moat during the suspension of opera¬ 
tions iu the field, both by memorials 
to his own goverameut, and represen¬ 
tations to the Dutch rulers, to get 
the direction of the army put upon a 
better footing, yet he had magnanim¬ 
ity and patriotism enough to sacrifice 
his private feelings to the public good. 
Instead of striving, tlioreforc, to iii- 
ilame the resentment of the English 
cabinet at the conduct of the Dutcii 
generals, he strove only to moderate 
it; and prevailed on them to suspend 
the sending of a forjna! remonstrance, 
which they had prepared, to the 
States-geneml, till the ctlect of Ids 
own private representation in that 
quarter was first a.^certained. The 
result i^roved that he had judged 
\\isely ; his disinterested conduct met 
with the deserved rewai'd. The pa¬ 
triotic party, Ih>iI» in England and at 
the llagne/was strongly roused iu his 
favour; tlic factious accusations of 
the English Tories, like those of the 
Whigs a centuvv after against W'el- 
lingtoii, were silenced; tloi Slater- 
general were compelled by the public 
indignation to withdraw from their 
couiniands the generals W'lio had 
thw’arted Ids measures ; and, without 
risking the union of tlic two powers, 
the factions, selfish men wh(» iniil 
endangered the object of their alli¬ 
ance, wore for ever de))rived of the 
means of doing miscliief. 

jbitw Idle tlicdangenvas thus abated 
in one quarter, it only becjune more 
serious in another. The Dutch had 
been protected, and hindered from 
breaking off from the alliance, oidy 
by endangering the fidelity of the 
Aiistriuns; and it had now iK'Come 


indispensable, at all hazards, to do 
something to appease their jealousies. 
The Imperial cabinet, in addition to 
the war in Italy, on the Upper 
Khiue, and in the Low Oonutries, was 
DOW involved iu serious hostilities in 
Hungary; and felt the difficulty, or 
rather impossibility, of maintaining 
the contest at once in so many differ¬ 
ent quarters. The cross march of 
Alarllmrongh from tlie Moseilc to 
Klauders. however loudly called for 
by the danger and necessities of the 
States, had been viewed with a jeal¬ 
ous eye by the Emperor, as tending 
to lead the war away from the side 
of Lorraine, with which the CJcrmaii 
inten.'sts were wound up; and the 
iubt.'Uiccs were loud and rreiiiiont, that, 
now that the iitterests of the Dutch 
were sufficieully provided for, iic 
shouM return with the English con¬ 
tingent to that, the proper theatre of 
offensive operations, lint JSlarUM)- 
rough's experience had tauglit liitu, 
that as little rtiiiance was to be 
placed on the co-operution of the 
Margrave of iladen, and the lesser 
(ierman powers, as on that of the 
Dutcli; and he felt that it was nlto- 
g4*tl»er in vain to attempt another 
campaign either iu (Germany or Flan- 
(lers, unless sonn* nioiii etVeetual mea¬ 
sures were taken to appea<o llm 
jealousies, and secure tiu* eo*(»)H*ra- 
tiou of this dUcoulant ailianee, than 
had hitherto been done. With this 
view, alter having juTaiiged matters 
to his satisfaction at the Hague, when 
Slangenberg was removed from the 
command, he repaired to Vienna in 
November, and thence soon after to 
lierlin. 

Marlborough's extraordinary ad- 


peoplo who will never do any thing,*'— Murlborouffh to Oodolphin, Avp^tst 24 
170o. 

“ M. Overkirk et moi avons d'abord et6 reconnaitre les postes que nous vou- 
lions attaquer, ct larinee etant rang^^ en bataillo sur 1o midi, nous a4ions tout 
d'espercr, avec la benediction du ciu), vu notri' superioritc, et la hontd dcs troupes, 
une heurtuse journeo ; mais MM. lex deputes de letat avant voulu consulter 
leurs generaux, et l«a trouvant de ditterentos sentiments d'avec M. Overkirk et 
moi, ils n'ont pas votjlu passer outre. Do sorto que tout iiotro dosavin, apres 
Tavoir mene jusi]ue la, a echoue, ct nous avons rebroussC chcinin pour aller coni- 
m>‘ncer la demolition des l^ignes, et pr^mdre i^au. Voua pouvez bien cruirc, Mon¬ 
sieur, que je suis an dusospuir d'etre oblige d’ossuyer encore ec contretemps ; mals 
je vois bien qu'il ne faut pas jilus songer a agir otTensivement avec cos messieurs, 
puisqu’ils ne vculent Hen nsc^uer quand memo tU ont tout Tadvaiitage do lour 
edte.” — MarWorough au Camit da Warlenberg, Wavre, 20 A&iH 1705. De- 
KpatcheB, 11. 2^. 
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dress and powers of persuasion did 
not desert blm on this critical occa¬ 
sion. Never was mom strongly ex¬ 
emplified tbo truth of Chcstertield's 
remarkf that manner had as much 
weight as matter in procuring him 
siict^ss ; and that he was elevated to 
greatness os much on the wings of 
the Graces as by the strength of Mi- 
iiorva. Great ns were the ditiicnities 
which attended the holding together 
the grand alliance, they ail yielded to 
the magic of Ids name and the fasci¬ 
nation of his manner. At lieriishcrg 
lie succeeded in ohtalidiig from tiie 
Klector a promise for the incmase of 
ItisS contingent, and leave fur it to be 
sent into Italy, where its co-operation 
was roqnired; at Frankfort lie over- 
c.'ime, by jiersuasion and address, the 
dilheidtics of the Margrave of Iladen; 
and at Vienna ho was magnificently 
receive<l, and soon obtained unbound¬ 
ed credit with the Emperor, lie was 
raised to the rank of prince of the 
eniidre, with tiic most fiatterliig assu¬ 
rances of esteem; ami feted iiy tlio 
imbles, who ^ led with each other in 
demonstrations of respect to tiic illus¬ 
trious conqueror lllenheirn. During 
his short sojourn of a fortniglit lliere, 
be succeeded in allaying tbo suspi¬ 
cions and <juieting the ii)»prelien.<ions 
of the Emperor, which no otlier msin 
Could have done; and, having ar¬ 
ranged the plan of the next canqiaigii, 
and rais(*d, on his own en'dit, a loan 
of KMt.tRMi crowns for the imperial 
court from tiic bankers, as w ell as pro¬ 
mised one of E.2b0,<»00 more, which 
be afterwards obtained in London, 
lie set out for lierlin, nlicre his pre- 
yeni-e was not less necessary to stimu¬ 
late the exertions am! appease the 
complaints of the King of Prussia, 
lie arrived there on the dOtli Ko- 
vcinber, and on the same eveimig had 
an audience of the King, to wliose 
strange and capricious temper ho so 
completely nccommodnled himself, 
tiiat he allayed ail his discontents, and 
brought iiim over comph'teiy to his 
views. He jirevailcd on him to renew 
the treaty for the furnishing of eight 
thousand men to aid the common 
cause, and to repair the chasms occa¬ 
sioned by the campaign in their ranks, 
as well as n*voko the orders which 
had been issued for their return from 
Italy, where their removal would have 


% proved of essential detriment This 
> concession, in the woitls of the prime 
minister wlio announced it, was grant¬ 
ed “ as a mark of respect to the Qneen, 
and of particular friendship to the 
Duke.” From lierlin he went, 'oaded 
with honours and presents, to Han¬ 
over, where jealousies of a different 
kind, but not less d.'ingerous, had 
arisen in consequence ol' the appre- 
hcn.sions there entertained, that the 
Whigs were endeavonring to tliwart 
the eventual succession of the House 
of Hanover to the throne of England. 
Marlborough's address, however, here 
also succeeded in overcoming all diffi¬ 
culties ; and, after a sojourn of only a 
few days, he departed in the highest 
favour both witli the Elector and his 
mother. From thence he hastened 
to the Hague, where he remained a 
fortnight, and succeeded in a great 
degree in removing those difficulties, 
and smoothing down those jealousies, 
which had proved so injurious to the 
common cause in the ]»receding cam¬ 
paign. He prevailed on the Dutch to 
reject separate offers of accommoda¬ 
tion, wliich had been made to them by 
theFiTiic.h government. Having thus 
pul all things on as favourable a foot¬ 
ing as could be iioj»od for on the Con¬ 
tinent, he. cuibai ked for Engl.ind in the 
beginning of Januaiy 17by—having 
overcome greater diflicultlc.*. and ob¬ 
tained greater advantages, in tliecourse 
of this winter ennipaign. with bis di¬ 
vided allies, than he over did during 
a emniner cuuqiaign with the enemy. 

Every one, how cur.sorily soever he 
may be acquainted willi Wellington's 
campaigns, must be struck witli tlic 
great similarity betw ecu the ditficDl- 
ties which thus beset the Duke of 
^lurlborough, in tlic earlier jicriods of 
bi.s career, and those which at a snbsc- 
qneiit period so long hampered Iho 
genius and thwarted the efforts of 
England's greatest general. Slangen- 
berg’s jealousy was an exact counter¬ 
part of that of Cucsta at Talavcra; 
the timidity of the Dutch authorities 
was precisely similar to that of the 
Portuguese regency; the difficulty of 
a]>peasing the jealousy of Austria and 
Prussia, identical with that wdiich so 
often comivellcd Wellington to hurry 
from the field to Lisbon and Cadiz. 
Such is the selfishness of human na¬ 
ture that it seems impossible to get 
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men, actuated by diderent interests, would consent to hazard their forces. 


to concur in any measures for the ge¬ 
neral good but under the pressure of 
immemate danger, so threatening ^ 
to be obvious to every understanding, 
or by the influence of ability and ad¬ 
dress of the very highest order. It is 
this which in every ago has caused the 
weakness of the best-ccincnted con¬ 
federacies, and so often tuiabled single 
powers, not possessing a fourth part 
of their material resources, to triumph 
over them. And it is in the power of 
overcoming these difllcultic.s and al¬ 
laying those jealousies, that one of 
the most itiiportaiit qualities of the 
general of an alliance is to be found. 

hiarlborongh sailed for the Conti¬ 
nent, to take the command of the 
armies in the Low Coimtries, on the 
20tb April 1706. Ills design was to 
have transferred the seat of war into 
Italy, as aifah’s bad become so unpro¬ 
mising in that quarter as to be wcU- 
nigh desperate. The Imperialists had 
been surprised by the French general, 
VendOme, in their tpiarters nearConio, 
and driven into the inount.iius iK liind 
that town with the loss of three thou¬ 
sand men; so that ail hold ol’ the 
plain of Lombardy was lost. 'J'he 
Duke of Savoy was even threatened 
with a siege in his capita! ofTiuiu. 
The Margrave of Ibidcii was display¬ 
ing his usual fractious and Impracti¬ 
cable disposition on the L'pixr Uhine: 
it seemed, in Marlborough’s words, 
“ as if l»e had no other object in view 
but to cover his ow*u capital and resi¬ 
dence.” In Flandci'S,tlje habitual pro- 
crastinatiun and tardiness of the 1 >utuh 
had so thrown back tlic pi‘e})arations, 
that it w'as impossible to begin the 
campaign so early as he liad intendeU; 
and the jealousies of the cabinets of 
Berlin and Coticnbagen had again rc* 
vived to such a degree, that no aid 
was to be expected eitlier from the 
Trussian or Danish contingents. It 
was chiefly to get beyond the ]*each 
of such troublesome and inconstant 
neighbours, that Marlborough w'as so 
desirous of transferring the seat of 
war to Italy, where he would have 
been beyond their reach. But hU his 
eflforts failed in Inducing the States- 
geoeral to allow any part of their 
troops to be employed to the south of 
the Alps; nor, indeed, could it rea¬ 
sonably have b^eii expected that they 


in an expedition not immediately con¬ 
nected with their interests, to so dis¬ 
tant a quai’tcr. The umbrage of the 
Fleeter of Hanover at the conduct of 
Queen Anne, iiad bccoino so exces¬ 
sive, that he positively refused to let 
his contingent march. The Danes 
and Hessians excused themselves on 
various pretences from moving their 
troops to the south; and the Kmperor, 
instead of contributing any thing to 
the war in Flanders, w as urgent that 
Kueconr should be sent, and that the 
iCnglisb general should, in person, 
take the eonimand ou the Moselle. 
Marlborough w'as thus reduced to the 
KngUsh troops, and those in the pay 
of llolhmd; but they amounted to 
nearly sixty tlioiisand men ; and, on 
the lOtli lilay, he sot out from tho 
Hague to tukc the command of tins 
hu’ce, whieli lay in front of the old 
Freiioh frontier on the river DvU*. 
Marshal Villeroi had there collected 
sixty-tw’o tliousand men; so that the 
two armies, in point of nuiiicij.al 
streugtii, were very nearly equal. 

TlieKnglisli general had establUlied 
a secret coriwpondence w iih one I’as- 
quiiii, ail inhabitant ofNaitiur,tlirungh 
whose agency, ainl that of some other 
citizens of tlie town w'ho were in- 
dined to the Itiqierial interest, he 
lioped to be able to make himself 
master of that iiiiportuiit fortress. 
'J'u facilitate that attempt, and have 
troops at hand ready to take advan¬ 
tage of any opening that might bo 
aftbrdeU them in that quarter, lie 
moved towards Tirleinont, <lireuting 
Ids march by the sources of tiie Little 
filled. Determined to cover Namur, 
and knowing tiiat the iranuviirians 
and ne&slaiis were absent, Villeroi 
mcorched out of Ids in order to 
stop the advance of the Allies, and 
give battle in the open field. Ou the 
20 tli May, the Kngllsh and Dutch 
forces effected their junction at Bit- 
sia; and on the day following the 
Danish contingent arrived, Marlbo¬ 
rough having by great exertions per¬ 
suaded them to come up from the 
llhine, upon receiving a guarantee for 
their pay from the Dutch government. 
This raised his force to seventy-three 
battalions and one hundred and twen¬ 
ty-four squadrons. The French had 
seventy-four battalions and one hun- 
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dred and twentj-cSght squadrons; bnt 
they had a much greater advantage 
in the homogeneons quality of their 
troops, who wero all of one country \ 
while the forces of the confederates 
were dra^n from three different na¬ 
tions, speaking different languages, 
and many of whom had never acted 
in the field together. Cadogan, with 
six hundred horse, formed the van¬ 
guard of Marllwrongh’s army; and at 
daybreak on the 2:2d, he beheld the 
enemy's army grouped in dense masses 
in the strong camp of Mont St Andre. 
As their jKJsitiou stretched directly 
across the allied Hue of march, a battle 
w'as unavoidable; and Marlborough 
no sooner was informed of it, than 
with a joyous heart he prejjared for 
the conflict. 

The ground occupied by the enemy, 
and which has become so famous by 
the battle oI'Kamii.iks which follow¬ 
ed, was on the summit of an elevated 
plateau fonuing the highest ground in 
llrabant, ininuMliateJy above the two 
sources of the Jattle (HkmH. The pla¬ 
teau al>ove them is varied hy gentle 
umiuhitions, Interspersed with garden 
grounds, and dotted with coppice 
'jaoikIs. From it the two (Jheets. the 
^lehaigne and the l>yle, take their 
source, and How in dill'erent directions, 
so tliat it ift the nujst elevated ground 
in tin* ^vIjoIo country. The descents 
from the summit of the )>lateau to 
the llroat (Iheot are steep and abrupt; 
but tljc other rivers rise in marslies 
and mosses, which arc ven>' wet, and in 
some places impassable, iifarlhorough 
was well aware of the strength of the 
)»osition on tiie summit of this emi¬ 
nence. .and lie had used all the dispatch 
in his power to reach it before the 
enoiny; but Villeroi hod less ground 
to go over, and had his troops in battle 
array on the summit before the Eng¬ 
lish appeared in sight. The position 
which they occnpitnl ran along tlM?i 
front of a curve lacing iinvards, and 
overhanging the sources of (he Little 
Ghcct. Their troops extended along 
the crest of the ridge above the mar¬ 
shes, having the village of Autre 
Kglisc in its front on the extreme 
left, the villages of OfTuz and Kami- 
lies in its front, and its oxtremc right 
on the high grounds which overhang 
the course of the Mchaigno, and the 
old dmusace of Bninehand which ran 


near and parallel to its banks. Their 
right stretched to the Mehaigne, on 
which it rested, and the village of 
Taviercs on its banks was strongly 
occupied by foot-soldiers. The French 
foot were drawn up in two lines, with 
the villages in their front strongly oc¬ 
cupied by infantry. In Ramilies 
alone twenty battalions wore posted. 
The great bulk of their horse was 
arranged also in two lines on the 
right, across the chanss^e of Brune- 
hand, by which part, of the Allied cx)- 
Inmn was to advance. On the high¬ 
est point of the ridge occupied by the 
French, and in the rear of their ex¬ 
treme right, commanding the whole 
field of battle, behind the mass of 
cavalry, was the tomb or barrow of 
Ottomond, a German hero of renown 
in ancient days, which it was evident 
would become the subject of a des¬ 
perate strife between the contending 
parties in the conflict which was ap¬ 
proaching. 

Marlborough no sooner came in 
sight of the enemy’s position than he 
formed his own plan of attack. His 
troops were divided into ten colnmns; 
the cavalry being into two lines on 
each wing, the infantry in six columns 
iti the centre, lie at once saw that 
the French right, surmounted by the 
lofty ])Iatcau on whicli the tomb of 
Ottomond was placed, was the key of 
the position, and against that he re¬ 
solved to direct the weight of his on¬ 
set ; but the better to conceal his real 
design, he determined to make a 
vehement false attack on the village 
of Autre Eglise and the French left. 
The nature of the ground oexjupied by 
the allies and enemy respectively, fa¬ 
voured this design; for the French 
were posted round the circumference' 
of a segment, while the allies occupied 
the centre and chord, so that tliey 
could move with greater rapidity than 
their opponents from one part of the 
field to another. Marlborough’s stra¬ 
tagem was entirely successful. He 
formed, in the first instance, with 
some oRtcutation, a weighty column 
of attack opposite to the French left, 
menacing the village of Autre Eglise. 
No sooner did Villeroi perceive this 
than he drew a considerable body of 
infantry from his centre behind Olfuz, 
and marched them with the utmost 
expedition to reinforce the threatened 
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poiot ou his left. When Marlborough 
saw this cross-movement fairly com- 
loenoed, skilfully availiug himself of 
a rising ground on which the front ot 
hU column of attack on his right was 
placed, be directed the secondl iue and 
columns in support when the frout 
had reached the edge of the plateau, 
where they obstructed the view of 
those bciiiud them, to halt in a hollow 
where they could not be seen, and 
imm^liately after, still concealed from 
the enemy’s sight, to defile rapUlly to 
the left till they came into the rear of 
the left centre. The Dauish horse, 
twenty squadrons strong, under the 
Duke’of Wirterabi.Tg, were at the 
same time placed in a third line be¬ 
hind the cavalry of the left whig, so 
as to bring the wciglit of his horse as 
well as foot into that quarter. 

At half past twelve the cannonade 
began on both sides, and that of the 
French played heavily on tlie columns 
of the confederates advancing to the 
attack. The Allied right wing, direct¬ 
ed against Autre Egli'^e, steadily ad¬ 
vanced up the slopes from the banks 
of the Little Gheet to tlie c^ge of tlie. 
plateau; but there they halted, de¬ 
ployed into line, and opened their fire 
in sucit a position as to conceal entiix'iy 
the transfer of the infantry and cavalry 
in their rear to the Allied left. Ko 
8 oon(>r had the}' reached it, tliaii tlie 
attack begjmin real earno>t, and with 
a preponderating force in tliat direc¬ 
tion. Colonel Wertoiiville. with four 
Dutch battalions, advanced against 
Taviures, while twelve battalions in 
columns of companies, supported by 
a strong reserve, began tlie attack on 
Kamilies in the left centre. The ve¬ 
hemence of this aKsnult soon convin¬ 
ced Vllleroi that the real attack of the 
Allies was in that quarter; but he bad 
no reserve of foot to support the troops 
in the villages, every disposable man 
having been .scot off to the left in the 
direction of Autre Eglise. In tiiis 
dilemma, he hastily ordered fourteen 
squadrons of horse to dismount, and, 
supported by two Swiss battalions, 
moved them up to the support of the 
troops in Tavieres. Before they could 
arrive, liowever, the Dutch battalions 
had with great gallantry carried that 
village; and Marlborough, directing 
the Danish horse, under the brave 
Doke pf Wlrtomberg, against the 


flank of the dismounted dragoons, as 
they wore in column and marching 
up, speedily cut them in pieces, and 
liurled back the Swiss in coufusiuu on 
the French horse, who were advan¬ 
cing to their support 
Following up his success, Overkirk 
next charg^ the flrst line of advan¬ 
cing Fn'Dch cavalry with tiie flrst line 
of the Allied horse, and such was tlio 
vigour of his onset, that the enemy 
were broken and tlirown back. But 
the second line of French and Bava¬ 
rian horrio soon catiic n)>, and assail¬ 
ing Overkirk’s men wdieu they were 
disordered by success, and.iittle ex¬ 
pecting another stnigglo, overthrew 
them without ditticulry, drtivc llicni 
back in great coiiftision, and almost 
entirely re.stored llie liatlle in tlial 
quarter. The danger was imiiiiiieiit 
that the victorious French Inn -ie, liav- 
iug cleared the open groiimi of their 
opponent.s, wouhl wdiecl alHiut niul 
attack in rear the twelve batt.aliiuis 
who were warmly engaged with Jie 
attack oil Uumilie't. iNlarlborottgii in- 
stanliy saw the danger, and putting 
himself at the headol seveiiti'en sijua- 
drous at hand, himself led them on 
to stop the jirogre^s ol the victorious 
horse; while, at the .same time, he 
sent orders for every disiiosable sabre 
to come up from his right witli the 
utmost expediiioii. 'I'lie niomehr 
was critical, and nothing but the 
adminible intrepidity and presence 
of mind of the Ihmiisli general re¬ 
trieved the Allied affairs. i.cadiiig on 
the resen’c of the Allied horse it h 
his wonttal gatiantry, under a dread¬ 
ful fire from the French liatteries ou 
the heights beliiiu! Kamilies, he wa.s 
recognised by some Freucli troopers, 
with whom he had formerly sen-ed in 
the time of Charles II., who imide a 
sadden rush at him. 'I'liey had w ell- 
nigh made him prisoner, for they suc¬ 
ceeded in surrounding tlie I>ukc be¬ 
fore his men could conic up to the res¬ 
cue, and he only extric4itod himsell 
from the throng of as.saiiant6 by fight¬ 
ing bis way out, like tlic knights of 
old, sword in hand. He next tried to 
leap a ditch, but Ids horse fhll in the 
attempt; and when mounting another 
horse, given Jam by his aide-de-camp 
Captain Molesw'orth, Colonel Biiig- 
flckl, hU equery, who held the stir¬ 
rup, had his bead carried off by a can- 
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lion ball. The imminent danger of 
their beloved general, however, re¬ 
vived the spirit of bis troops, whom 
the dreadful severity of the cannonade 
had, during the scuffio, thrown into 
disorder; and, re-forming with great 
celerity, they again returned with des¬ 
perate resolution to the charge. 

At this critical moment, ^ben 
nothing was as yet decided, the 
twenty fresh squadrons whom Marl- 
borough had so opportunely called up 
from the Allied right, weroseeii gallop¬ 
ing at full speed, but still in regular 
order, on tlie plain behind this despe¬ 
rate conflict. Halting diix'ctly in rear 
of the spot where the horde<>n both 
sides were so vehemently engaged, 
they whcided into line, and advanced, 
iu close order and adiuu'ablc array, 
to the support of the Duke. Kn- 
couraged by this pow'erful reinforce- 
iiu'iit, the whole Allied cavalry re¬ 
formed, and crowded forward in throe 
hues, with loud shollt^, to the attack 
of the now intimidated and disheart- 
eiu*d Frcncin 'i'hey no longer with- 
sU«od the onset, but, turning tltcir 
horses’ heads, fled with i»rocipitalion. 
Tiie low grounds between Itamilies 
and the old cliansst.^ewereqiuckly pass¬ 
ed, and the victorious horse, pressing 
u)> the slope on the opposite side, 
erelong readied the summit of the 
plAeuu. The tomb of Ottomoiid, its 
highest point, and vlAiblc from the 
whole field of buttle, was soon seen 
resiilendcnt w ith sabres and cuirasses, 
amidst a throng of horse; aud dcafeu- 
ing shouts, heard over the, whole ex¬ 
tent of both armies, announced that 
the crowning poiut and key of the 
whole iiositluu was carried. 

But Villeroi was on able and dc- 
terniiued general, and his soldiers 
fouglit with the inherent bravery of 
the French natiou. The contest, thus 
virtually decided, was not yet over. 
A fierce fight was raging around 
llamilics, w here the gaiTlsou of 
tw’cnty French battalions opposed a 
stout resistance to Schultz’s grena¬ 
diers. By degrees, however, the latter 
gained ground; two Swiss Wtalions, 
which had long aud resolutely held 
their ground, were at length for&d 
back into the village, and some of the 
nearest houses fell iuto the hands of 
the Allies. Upon this the whole 
rushed forward, and drove the enemy 


ill a mass out of ft towards the 
high grounds iu their rear. The Maf'* 
quis Maffei, however, rallied two regi¬ 
ments of Cologne guards, in a hollow 
way leading up from the village to 
the ])latcau, and opposed so vigorous 
a resistance that he not only checked 
the pursuit but regained part of the 
village. But Marlborough, whose eye 
was every where, no sooner saw this 
than he ordered up twenty battalions 
in reserve behind the centre, and they 
speedily cleared the village; and 
Maffei, with his gallant troop.s, being 
charged in fiank by the victorious 
horse at the very time that he was 
driven out of the village by the in¬ 
fantry, wjis made prisoner, and al¬ 
most all his men taken or destroyed. 

The victory w-as now decided on the 
British left and centre, where alone 
the real attack had been made. But 
su vehement had been the onset, so 
desperate the passage of arms which 
had taken place, that though the 
battle bad lasted little mure than 
three hours, the victors w'cre nearly 
iu as great disorder as the vanquished. 
Horse, foot, and artillery, were blend¬ 
ed together iu wild confusion; es¬ 
pecially between Ramilics and the 
Mehaigiie, and thence up to the 
tomb of Ottomond, in consequence 
of the various charges of all arms 
which had so rapidly succeeded each 
other on the same narrow space. 
Marlborough, seeing this, halted liis 
troops, before hazarding any thing fur¬ 
ther, on the ground where they stood, 
which, in the left and c.cntrc, was 
where the enemy had been at the 
commencement of the action. Villeroi 
skilfully availed iiiinsclfof this breath¬ 
ing-time to endeavour to re-form 
his broken troops* and take up anew 
line from Ooest-a-Gerompont, on his 
rigid, through Oftuz to Autre 
Kglise, still held by its original gar¬ 
rison, on his left. But io making the 
retrograde movemeut, so as to get 
his men into this oblique position, 
ho was even more impeded and 
thrown into disorder by the baggage 
waggons and dismounted guns on the 
heights, tlian the Allies had been iu 
the plain below. Marlborough seeing 
this, resolved to give the enemy no 
time to rally, but again .mounding the 
charw, ordered infantry and cavalry 
to advance. A strong column passed 
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the moms In which Ihe little Gheet 
takes its rise, directlBg their steps 
towwds Offoz; bat the etemy, panic- 
strock as at Waterioo, by the general 
advance of the victors, gave way^ on 
til sides. Offoz was abandoned with- 
cat firing a shot; the cavalry pnrsned 
with headlong fary, and soon the 
plateau of Mont St Andre was cover¬ 
ed .with a mass of fugitives. The 
troops in observation on the right, 
seeing the victory gained on the left 
and centre, of their own accord join¬ 
ed in the pursnit, and soon made 
themselves masters of Autre Eglise 
and the heights l^hind it. The 
Spanish and Bavarian horse-guaids 
made a gallant attempt to stem the 
fiood of disaster, bntwithont attain¬ 
ing their object; it onl}' led to their 
own destruction. Chaiicd by Gene¬ 
ral Wood and Colonel Wyndham at 
the head of the English horse-guards, 
they were cut to pieces. Tlic rout 
how became universal, and all resist¬ 
ance ceased. In frightful confusion, 
a disorganized mass of horse and foot, 
abandoning their guns, streamed over 
the platean, poured headlong down 
the banks of the Great Gheet, on 
the other side, and fled towards Lou¬ 
vain, which they reached in the 
most dreadful disorder at two o’clock 
in the morning. I'he British horse, 
under rjf»rd Orkney, did not draw 
bridle from the pursuit till they 
reached the ncighlK)nrbood of that 
fortress; having, besides fighting the 
battle, marched full flve-and-twenty 
miles that day. Marlborough halted 
for the night, and established head¬ 
quarters at Mildcrt, thirteen miles 
from the field of battle, and five from 
Xiouvaiu. 

The trophies of the battle of Kami- 
lies were immense; but they were 
even exceeded by its results. The 
loss of the French in killed and 
wounded was 7000 men, and, in 
addition to that, 6000 prisoners 
wore taken. With the desertion in 
the days a^r the battle, they were 
weakened by full 15,000 men. Ibey 
lost fifty-two guns, their whole bag¬ 
gage and pontoon train, all their 
caissons, and eighty standards wrest- 
.ed from them in fair fight. Among 


tbe prisoners were the Princes do 
Sonbise and Bohan, and a son of 
Marshal Tallard. The victors lost 
1066 killed, and 2567 wounded, in 
all, 8633. The groat and nnusnal 
proportion of ktll^ to the wounded, 
shows how desperate and hand to 
hand, as in ancient battles, the fight¬ 
ing bad been. Overkirk nobly sup¬ 
ported the Duke in this action, and 
not only repeatedly charged at the 
of his horse, but continued on 
horseback in tbe pursuit till one in 
the morning, when he narrowly es¬ 
caped death from a Bavarian officer 
whom ho bad made prisoner, and 
given bhek his sword, sajing, ** You 
are a gentleman, and may keep it.” 
The base wretch no sooner got it 
kito his hand than he made a lounge 
at the Dntch general, but fortunately 
missed his blow, and was immediately 
cut down for his treachery by Over¬ 
kirk’s orderly. 

Tbe immediate result of this splen¬ 
did victory, was the acquisit*' .n of 
nearly all Austrian Flanders—Bins- 
scls, Louvain, Mechlin, Alort, Lniso, 
and nearly all the great towns of 
Brabant, opened their gates immedi¬ 
ately after. Ghent aud Bruges 
.speedily followed tbe example; and 
l)aun and Oudenarde also soon de¬ 
clared for the Austrian cause. Of 
all the towns in Flanders, Antwerp, 
f).stcud, Nlenport, and Dunkiik alone 
held out for the »ench; and to their 
redaction the Duke immediately 
turned his attentlou. Tbe public 
transports in Holland knew no 
bounds; they much exceeded what had 
Wn fclt for the victory of Blenheim, 
for that only saved Germany, but this 
delivered themselves. The wretched 
jealousy which had so long thwarted 
the Duke, as it does every other really 
great man, was fairly overpoTvered in 
** the electric shock of a nation’s 
gratitude.’* In England, the rqjoi- 
cings were equally cnthnsiastic, and a 
solemn thanksgiving, at which tbe 
Queen attended in person at St 
Paul’s, gave a willing vent to tbe 
general thankfulness. ** Faction and 
tbe French,^’ as BoUngbroke express¬ 
ed it,* were all that Marlborough 
had to fear, and he had fairly con- 


* " This TUt addition of renown which your Grace has acquired^ and tbe 
wonderful preservation of your life, are subjects upon which I can never express 
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qncred both. Bnt the snake was 
scotched, not killed^ and he replenish¬ 
ed his venom, and prepared future 
stings even during the roar of tri¬ 
umphant rsinnon, and tho festive 
blaze of rejoicing cities.* 

The French arrnj', after tlii.9 ter¬ 
rible defeat, retired in the deepest 
dojectiou tovvard.s French Flanders, 
leaving garrisons in the principal 
fortresses? which still heltl out for 
them. Marlborough made his tri¬ 
umphant entry into Brussels in great 
pomp on the May, nniidst the 
acclamations of the inhabitants. 
The Thjx*e. F.states of Brabant as¬ 
sembled there, acknowledged (.’harlos 
III. for their .sovereign, and received, 
ill return, a guarantee from the Kug- 
lisli government and tlic States-genc- 
ral, that the./oy#*//sfl the Magna 
Charta of Flanders, should he faitii- 
fuUy olxerved. ‘^JOveiy where, saj’s 
hlarlborough, the joy was great at 
being delivered from the insolence 
and exactions of the French.” 'J’lie 
vicUtrv (*f Bainilies j>rodiiced no less 
cflect on the northern courts, where 
jealousies ami lukewarnine'SS had 
fiitlierto jjrovcd so i>eniiciuiis to the 
common eau-*e. Th«‘ King of l*nts>ia, 
who had liitiierto kept .aloof, and .sus¬ 
pended the niarcli of liis troops, now 
on the niedi.ition of Marlborough be¬ 
came reeunciled to tlie Emjieror and 
the Stales-general; and the Elector 
of Hanover, forgetting liis apprelieii- 
sioiis about the l-higlish succes«.!on, 
wa.s among the forcmo.st to offer his 
congratulations, and make a tender of 


bis forces to the now triumphant 
cause. It is ssldoui that the prosper¬ 
ous want friends. 

TIic l^utch were clear, after the sub¬ 
mission of Brabant, to levy contribu¬ 
tions in it as a conquered country, to 
relieve themselves of part of the ex¬ 
penses of the war; and Godolpbiu, 
actuated by the .same short-sighted 
view.s, was eager to replenish the 
English cxchetiiicr from the same 
source. But Marlborough, like Wel¬ 
lington in after days, had magnani¬ 
mity and wisdom enough to see the 
folly, as w'cll as injustice, of thus alien¬ 
ating infant allies at tlic moment of 
their conversion, and he combated the 
project 80 successfully, that it was 
ab.'indoncd.t At the same time, he 
prescrv'cd the strictest discipline on 
the part of his troops, and took every 
imaginable precaution to secure th® 
allcctioiis and allay the apprehensions 
of the inhabitanls of the ceded pro¬ 
vinces. The good effects of this wdse 
ami concUialory policy were .«50on ap¬ 
parent. Without liring a shot, tho 
Allies gained greater advantages 
during the remainder of the campaign, 
than they could have done by a serie.s 
of bloody sieges, and the sacrifice of 

thirtv thousand men. Nor was it less 
% 

advantageous to the English general 
tlian to the common cause ; for it de¬ 
livered him, for that season at lea.«t, 
from the thralilom of a council of war, 
the invariable rctoiircc of a w«ak, and 
bam* of a lofty mind.t 

'J'lie Estates of Brabant, assembled 
at Brussels, scut injunctions to the 


a thousandth part of what I feel. nml furthm are the onhj enemies Z’u/7- 

hmd hue (o fenr, an<l your (iraco will compier both; at least, while yo»» beat the 
I’rcnch, you gi%o a strength to tho Oovernmeut which tho other dares not con- 
lend witi>.“— Jhlwfibroke to MarUiorovahy Mnu 28, 1706. C'o.rc, II. 858. 

♦ I shall attend the Queen at the thanksgiving on Thursday next: I assure 
you I sliall do It, from every vein within mo, having scarce any thing else to sup¬ 
port eitlier my head or heart. Tlie auimositj/ ami invet*’racy one has to struggle 
agniust is vuimagimble, not to mention the diincuUy of obtaining things to be 
done that arc rt'asonable, or of satisfying people with reason vvhcu tlioyare done.” 
—Goffolphin to JU’trlboroiighf Afttg 24, 1700. 

f Duke of Marlborough to Mr .Secretary Harley, June 14, 1700. 
j ** 1'lic eonsoqucncos of this battle are likely ro be greater than that of Blcn- 
beiin ; for we have now tho whole summer before us, and, with the blessing of God, 
I vill make the best use of it. For as 1 have, had no couhcil of ttvir befw'C this 
battle, so I hope to have non-during the. whole cam 2 )algn ; and I think we may 
make such work of it as may give the t^iieen the glory of in.aking a s.afo and 
honour.able peace, for the blessing of (lod is certainly uith us.”— Marlborough to 
Lord God ilghin, May 27, 1706. Coxe, II. oo5. 
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governor of Antwerp, Glicnt, and all 
the other fortresses within their terri¬ 
tories, to declare for Charles III., and 
admit these troops. The etfects of this, 
coupled with the disdplinc }»rcser\'ed 
by the Allied troops, and the j>rotcc- 
tioufrom contributions, was incredible. 
Ko sooner were the orders from the 
States at Brussels received at Antwerp, 
than a schism broke out between the 
French regiments in the garrison and 
the Walloon guards, the latter de¬ 
claring for Charles IJl. The ap¬ 
proach of Murlborcuigh’s army, and 
the intelligence of the submission of 
the otlier cities of Brah.uit. brought 
matters ti» a cri^is; and after some 
altercation, it ngrec-d that the 

French troops should manb out with 
the honours of nar, and lu* escorted 
to Boiichuhi, within the fronilcr of 
their own ctuintry. On llu- (Ith 
fluuethis inaiinificent fojliC'-', v.lih-l* 
it hud C'sl the Frince of I’anna 
so vast nil expeiuUlure f*r ]»lood and 
treasure to rcdiuv, anil which Na- 
poli'tui said w.i" it'-vlf v’orrtj c. Kiii .:- 
duni. was gained uithout lii lu," a •*lior. 
Ondenardc, \ilncU had l-erii in \ain 
besieged in the la-t nor b\ WUlian 
Ill. at the liead of 'slxiv thousand 
men. at the same tinii' tollowed Ih*- 
examjde 5 and (liicnt and Ilniges 
openetl their gates. Fiaiulers, lirUt- 
liug witli fortri’s^e.s, and tin* j>o>vo>- 
siou of which in the carh part of the 
war had been of such signal fier\ice 
to the French, was, with the cxcei>tion 
of Osteiid, Dunkirk, and two or tliree 
smaller ]»laces, entirely gained by the 
consternation produced hy a .single 
battle. Well might Slarlborougli 
saj*, “ the consofjuencos of onr \ictory 
are almost incredible. A whole 
country, wUl» so many strong places, 
dclivcrefl up without the least resis¬ 
tance, shows, not only tlie great loss 
they must have sustained, but like¬ 
wise. ttie ten’or and couRtermition they 
arc in." * 

At this period, !Marlhorotigh hoped 
the war would be speedily brought to 
a close, and that a glorious ])eace 
would reward Ids own and his coun¬ 
try’s efforts. His thoughts reverted 
constantly, as Ids private corresimn- 


dcucc shows, to home, quiet, and do¬ 
mestic happiness. To the Duchess 
he wrote at this jieriod—“ You are 
very kind in desiring 1 v'ould not 
expose myself. Be assnred, 1 love 
you so well, and am so desirous of 
ending my day ijuictly with you, 
that 1 shall not Tcutiirc myself but 
when it is absolutely necessary ; and 
1 am sure you aro so kind to me, and 
wish so well to the common eause, that 
you had rather sec me dead than not 
do my dnty. I am t)ersuaded that this 
campaign will bring in a good pence; 
and 1 beg of you to (U» all that you 
can, that the house of Woodetock may 
l>e carried ]i}) a.s much o.'^ pos>iblo, 
that I may have tliepro««.j>ect of living 
iu il.”t—ilul the-^e auticipsitimis were 
not destined to be realized: and be- 
l\>re lie retired into tlu‘ vale t>f uunv, 
the hem wu.< de'tiiU'd to drain to the 
dregs the <*up ol envy, je.ilou-y, ami 
iugralirude. 

Hi--lirsf .St. I* of iuipiuiauce. afiir 
e<ui'''ditlating tlie iinpitrluiU i-or-'ue-sls 
he had made, and nwriiug tue cii- 
jiidity of the J )rt«*h. uhicli, b\ levying 
(vuitriluiliens on tluir iitli.ibhanls, 
tUrrutiued to eudaugi r them hefore 
they vi'iH* well ‘>e»’ured, v. Ui tunhu*- 
tak«* tlie ^Iege of <)«!tend, the most 
cuiJsidernhle jihu-'* in l-’land'T^-', which 
still ludd out for the Fmieh iuterc.^t. 
This jilace. (■c‘b'braled for great 
stieiiglh. and the lung su-ge tif three 
year" v hieh it liad withstood against 
the Spanbli under Spiiiola, uus ex¬ 
pected to make a Aery protraeted 
rcvistane(‘: but such Avas llm terror 
now iiisjured by IVIarlborongh’siiumc, 
that it Avas reduced mucli s<»(nK'r 
tliaii had been anticipated. Fveiy 
jireparatioii liad been made for 
a protracted re^btaucc. A flout of 
nine sliijis of thi* line lay fill’ tlie har- 
lK)ur, and a formidable besieging train 
Avas brought up from Antwerp and 
Brussels. TreiH lu's were opened on 

the 28lh June; the counterscarp w’os 
blown iu on the 6th duly; and the day 
foilowing, tiie besieged, nfter a fruit¬ 
less sally, capitulated, and tlie Flemish 
part of tile garrison entered the ser¬ 
vice of the Allies. The garrison Avas 
still five thousand strong, when it 


* Marlborough to Mr Secretary Harley. M Juno 1706. Desp* 22. 5C4. 
t Marlborough to Duchess of Marlborough, May 31,1700. 
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siiTTCudcrcd: two sliips of the line 
were talccn in tlie liarboui’; aud the 
total lo.ss of the Icsiegcrd v.ad only 
ii\e hnudred men. 

Meuiu next boisoged, but it 
made a mure protracted rc.si.stauce. 
Its gicat strtufjtli was derived from 
the means w hich the tfovc.rnor of the 
fortress possessed of llooding at will 
the iiiimcusc low jdaius iu which it is 
situated. Its forlilicatioiis had always 
been considered as one of the master- 
pieces of Vniihan; the garrison was 
ample; and the governor a man of 
resolution, uho was encouraged to 
inal.e a vigorous resistance, by the 
assurances of succour wliicli he had 
received iVoiii the Fr(‘uch government. 

In ^•lV•e^, Louis XIV. luid made the 
j:reute. t Ciibrts to repair the consc- 
4 ) a nec'- o( the dlsnshu' at llamille.''. 

jilar'in he.d In-on delaelu'd 
ir»'ia till' l.hine-wltij eigliH-en luPtal- 
b.*.‘ ui-d lourtu ii .-fiuadiou.': and, in 
Jtclditi-ni lo llu’.t, b iUc.lIons tu.d 

I'-ci •'\v<Uv‘ iiiai'i idiig 

. e. 'I'lii-, I* grcal I'i-inli'iec-inc'iils, 
v.iili liu* addition of ni.te iMttaiioiis 

I j. ii I’le in lb • Hues on (!k- J>ylv 
;i l]:e battle of Ibnnl'hs \.a“ 

I .i.ciii, all e'-end'h'd, 

l...\e ral.-ed tiic Lreiuh ariu\ to one 
in.: -Iiid ajid ten batialu'U.'^, and one 
ias’idi and luity .S'pi.K!i\ ih— orabo\ e 

nut* liuj drrd tbousand men ; ■>\li(‘reas 
i*>Iu!ilKa(aigh, alter eiiiph^^ing Ihirty- 
Iv.o luiiialions in tlu' siege, could only 
sjuire for tli(‘ covering arm}* aiiout 
siventy-tuo ba^.talioiiH ami eiglily 
.«-fpn»dKjn.«. The numerical .superiorily, 
theiv’fore, was vor^ great on tlie side 
«»f iljc enemy, esju-eially when the 
Allies were iii\ided by the necessity 
of earejing on the siege; .and "N'ilh'voi, 
wli'j had lost tlu* contUlenee of liis 
inou, had been rejilaeed by the IbiKc 
tie \'endoine, ouo of llic best geih'rals 
in tlie rreiieh serviee, illustruted by 
his recent victoiy over Ihe 
ists in Ilaly. lie loudly gave out 
that he ^\ould raise the biege, and 
apjiroachedtUe covering army closely, 
as if with that design, lint Marl¬ 
borough persevered in his design ; for, 
to ti.'-c ids own words, “ 'J'hc Elector 
of ilavaria says, he is promised a 
hundred and ten battalions, aud they 
arc certainly stronger in horse than 
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we. But even if they bad greater 
numbers, 1 neither think it is their 
interest nor their inclination to ven¬ 
ture a battle; for our men are. in heart, 
au<l tlieirs arc cowed.” * 

Considerable difficulties were ex¬ 
perienced in the first m.Htauce i,i get¬ 
ting up the .^iege equipage, in conse¬ 
quence of the inundations ^^hich v^erc 
lot looso; but a drought having set 
in, wlieii the blockade began, iu the 
beginning of August, these obstacles 
were erelong overcome, and on the 
9th August the be.siegers’ lire began, 
while Marlborough took post at IJd- 
chin (0 cover the siege. On tlic 18tb, 
the fire of tlie breaching batteric.** had 
h<‘en .‘‘O efi’eetnul, that il was deemed 
prnclicabic to make an assault on the 
covered uuy. As a detennined re- 
Hlsiauee va.'* anticipated, the Duke 
rcjitiiM’d to the to superintend 
tlie attae!;. At .st-veii in the evening, 
the signal was given by Iho exijlosioii 
of I'vo luim,;, taid the tioop.'*’, the 
Ksi^lLh in front, rushed to tbe ; bsault. 
'J'lii-y >oou cut down the ])ali.-'jules, 
snai. Ihnmiug ilicir grenades before 
them, er« long gtit into the covered 
v>l»^ ; but lli-TO lluy were expooPd to 

a (In adud lire from two I'avi'lius 
wideh enllladed it. I'or two hours 
they bore it wicliout iliiiclniig, luboiu*- 
hig hard to erect ban’ieades, so as to 
get under cov er ; v\ hich was at length 
done, bur not bifonjfourtcen hundred 
of the brave as.-^ailants had bren struck 
down. 'Phis success, thoughthiisdcarly 
purchased, wa* however decisive. 
The e^tablishmcnt of the besiegers in 
this iiiqiortant lodgement, iu the heart 
as it were of tlicir works, so distressed 
the enemy, that on the Slid they hoist¬ 
ed the Mititc ilag, and cn]nl.iilated, 
still 4ot)0 strong, on the following day. 
The reduction of this strong and cele¬ 
brated fortress gave the most un¬ 
bounded sati^^'actiun to tbe Allies, as 
it not only materially strengthened 
the baiTicr against France; bnt having 
taken jilacc in presence of the Duke 
de Yeuddme aud his powerful anny, 
drawn together with such diligence to 
raise the siege, it afibrded ikt strong¬ 
est proof of the superiority they had 
now acquired over their enemy iu tlie 
field, t 

Upon the fall of Menin, Vend^ 


* JTarlborough to Secretary Ilai lev, Helchin, 0th August 1706. Dei*/ 
f Marlborough to Duke of Savoy, Tlelchin, 2.>tb August 1706. Dc^' 
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collected his troops, and ocenpied a under the direction of Wellington, 
position behind the Lys and the I) jle, after its termination. Marlborongh 
in order to cover Lille, against which entrusted the direction of the attack 
he supposed the intentions of Marl- to Overkirk, while he himself occu> 
borough were directed. But he had pied, with the covering amy, the po- 
another object in view, and imraedi- sition of Leuze. Veudorae’s army 
ately sat down before Dondcmiondc, was so ranch disconraged that he did 
still keeping post with his covering not venture to disturb the operations; 
army at Ilclcliin, which haired the but retirWJg behind tlic Scheldt, bc- 
acccss to that fortress. Being situated twecu Condo audldontagne, contented 
on the banks of the Scheldt, it w'as so himself with throwing strong gani- 
completcly within the pow’cr of the sons into Mens and Charleroi, wiiich 
governor to hinder the approaches of he apprehended would be the next 
the besiegers, by letting out tlie wa- object of attack. The operations of 
tors, that the King of France said, on the besiegers against Ath w'cre push- 
hearing they had commenced its siege ed with great 'I’igonr; and on the 
—“ They must have an army of ducks 4th October the garrison, eight hun- 
to take it.” An extraordinary drought dred strong, all that remained out 
at this period, hov;evor, wiiich lasted of two thousand wdio inanuod the 
seven weeks, had so low'ered the works when tiio siege began, snrrcn- 
Schcldtandcanals, that Iheapproaches dered prisoners of w'lir. hlarlborough 
were pushed witli gi cat celerity, and was very urgent after this success to 
on the 5th September the garrison undertake the siege of hlon*!, wliieli 
surrendered at discretion. Marlbo* would have coniph’ted tiic conquest 
rough wrote to Godolphin on this oc- of Brabant and Flanders ; but ho 
casion—“ThctakiugofDcnderinondc, could not persnado the Diilcli autho- 
making the garrison prisoners of war, rities to furnish him w itli the requi- 
was more than could liavc been ex- site stores to undertake it.f After a 
pected; but 1 saw they wore in a p.ara(lc of his anny in the open field 
consternation. That place could never nc.ar Cambron, in the hope of draw- 
have been taken but by the hand of ing Vondomc, w ho boasted of having 
God, which gave us seven weeks witli- one hundred and forty battalions and 
out rain. The rain began the day one hundred and eighty squadrons at 
after we bad taken posse.sslon, and hi.s command, to a battle, in which ho 
continued without intemiission for the was disnppointcil, he resigned the 
three next days.”* command to Overkirk, put the army 

Ath was the next object of attack, into winter (piarters, and hastened to 
This small but strong fortress is of Bnisscls, to commence his arduous 
great importance, as lying on the di- duties of stilling the Jcalonsios and 
rcct road from Moiis to Bru.ssels by holding together the discordant powers 
Ilalle; and, in consequence of that of the alliance. { 
circum.stance, it was rendered a for- Marlborough wasrcceivcdinthcmo.st 
tress of the first order, wlien the bar- splendid manner, and with unbound- 
rier of strongholds, insanely demoli.'^li- ed demon.stratlons of joy, at Brussels, 
cd by Joseph II. before the war oi‘ the not only by the inconstant ])oi>ulacc, 
Revolntiou, was restored by the Allies, butby thcdcpiitiesof the Three Kstates 


* Marlborough to Godolphin, September 4,1700. Coxc, III. 10. 

•f* “ If the Butch cun furnish ammunition for l!ic sirgo ofMon.*;, wp shall under¬ 
take it; for if the weather continues fair, wo shall liavc it much rheaper this year 
than the next, when they have had time to recruit tlioir army. The taking of that 
town would be a very great advantage to us for the opening of next canqiaign, 
which wc must make if we would bring Franco to such a peace as will give us 
quiet horeafW,”—^aWtorow^A to GoiMplin, October 14, 170G. Coxe, III. 14, 
do Tenddmc tells his officers he has one hundred and forty battalions 
and bo#':^ndred and eighty squadrons, and that, if my Lord Marlborough gives 
him4it opportunity, ho will pay him a visit before this campaign ends. 1 believe 
he has neither will nor power to do it, which wo shall sec quickly, for wo are now 
cciBped in so open a country that if he marches to us wo cannot refuse fighting.’* 
^Mariborougk to Lord Godolphin, Octobc*" 14, 1706. Ibid, 
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of Brabant, wbicli were there assem* 
bled in rc^lar and permanent sove¬ 
reignty. Well might they lavish 
their demonstrations of respect and 
gratitude on the English general; for 
never in modern times had more im¬ 
portant or glorious events signalkcd 
a successful campaign. In five months 
the power of France had been so com¬ 
pletely broken, and the towering tem¬ 
per of its inhabitants so lowered, that 
their best general, at the head of 
above a hundred thousand men, did 
not venture to measure swoixls with 
the Allies, not more than two-thirds 
of their numerical strength hi the held. 
By the cflccls of a single victory, the 
whole of Brabant and Flanders, stud¬ 
ded with the strongest fortresses in 
Europe, each of which, in former 
wars, had required months—some, 
years—for their reduction, had been 
gained to the. Allied arms. Between 
those taken on the field of Kamtlies, 
and subsequently in the besieged for- 
tr(!sses, above twenty thousand men 
bad been made prisoners, ami twice 
that number lost to tlic enemy by the 
sword, hicktiess, and desertion; and 
France now made Iicad agains't tlie 
Allies in Flandci’s only b}* drawing 
together their forces Irom all other 
quarters, and starving the war in 
Italy and on the llhine, as well as 
straining every nerve in the interior. 
This state of almost frenzied exertion 
could not last. Already the effects of 
Marlborough's triumph at the cora- 
mcDcemeiit of the campaign had ap¬ 
peared, in the total defeat of the 
French in tlicir lines before Turin, by 
rrince Eugene, on the 18th Septem¬ 
ber, and their expulsion from Italy. 
It was the reinforcements procured 
for Iiim, and withheld from his oppo- 
Dcuts, by Marlborough, which obtain¬ 
ed for him this glorious victory, at 


which the English general, with the 
generosity of true greatness, rejoiced 
even more sincerely than be had done 
in any triumphs of his own ; ♦ while 
Eugene, wdth equal greatness of mind, 
was the drat to ascribe his success 
mainly to the succours sent him by the 
Duke of Marlborough.t 
But all men are not Marlboroughs 
or Eugenes: the really great alone 
can witness saccess without envy, or 
achieve it without seliisbness. In 
the base herd of ignoble men who 
profited by the efforts of tliese great 
leaders, the malignant passions were 
rapidly gaining strength by the very 
magnitude of their triumphs. The 
removal of danger was producing its 
usual effect, among the Allies, of 
i*eviviug jealousy. Conquest was 
spreading its invariable discord in the 
cupidity to shai'e its fruits. These 
divisions had early appeared after the 
battle of ilamilics, when the Emperor 
Joseph, as a natural mark of grati¬ 
tude to the general who had delivered 
his people from their oppressor, as 
well as from a regard to liis own in¬ 
terests, appointed Moilborongh to 
the general command as viceroy of 
the I^ethcrlands. The English gene¬ 
ral w'as highly gratified by this mark 
of confidence and gratitude; and the 
appointment was cordially approved 
of by Queen Anne and the English 
cabinet, who without hesitation au¬ 
thorized Marlborough to accept the 
proffered dignity. But the l>utcb, 
who had already begun to conceive 
projects of ambition by an accession 
of territory to themselves on the side 
of Flanders, evinced such umbrage 
at this appointment, os tending to 
throw the administration of the 
Netherlands cntiiely into the hands 
of the English and Austrians, that 
Marlborough had the magnanimity 


* have now received confirmation of the success in Italy, from the Duke of 
Savoy and Princo Eugene, and it is impossible for me to express the joy it has 
given me; for 1 not onhj esteem, hut reaUy love, that Prince. This glorious action 
inujit bring France so low, that if 'Our friends can be persuaded to carry on the 
war one year longer with vigour, we could not fail, with God's blessing, to have 
such a peace as would give us quiet in our days. But the Dutch are at this time 
unaccountable .’*—Marlborough to the Ditches*, S^t. 2G, 1706. Coxe, III. 20,21. 

*)' “ Your highness, I am sure, will rejoice at the agnal advantage winch the 
arms of his Imperial Majesty and the Allies have gained. You have had so great 
a hand tn it, bg the succours you have procured, that you must permit me to thank 
you agedn.*^— Hugene to Marlborough, 20th Sept 1706 . Coxe, 111 . 20 . 
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to solioit permission to decliuo an 
honour which tbreatoned to breed dU- 
umon in the alliance.* This conduct 
was as disinterested as it was patri¬ 
otic; for the appointments of the 
gOTemment, thus declined from a de¬ 
sire for the public goodf were no less 
than sixty thousand pounds a-year. 

Although, however, Marlborough 
tiins renounced this splendid appoint¬ 
ment, yet the court of Tienna were 
not equally tractable, and evinced the 
utmost jealousy at the no longer 
disguised deairo of the Dutch to gain 
an- accession of territory, and the 
barrier of which they were so pas¬ 
sionately desirous, at the expense of 
the Austrian Netherlands. Tlie pro¬ 
ject also got wind, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of Br.abant, whom difTcrcnce of 
religion and old-established national 
rivalry had long alfcnated from the 
Dutch, were so much alamiied at the 
prospect of being traiisft*i’i*ed to their 
hated neighbours, that it at once 
cooled their ardour in the cause of the 
alliance, and went far to sow the. sci*d*< 
of irrepressible dissension among 
them. The Emperor, tlicrelbre, again 
pressc 1 the appointment on Marlbo¬ 
rough ; but from tho '^aln<' lofty mo¬ 
tives lie continued to decline, profess¬ 
ing a willingness, at the same time, to 
^vo the Emperor every aid privately 
in the uew government wliich was in 
his power; so that the Emperor was 
obliged to give a reluctant consent. 
Notwithstanding this refusal, tl>c 
jealousy of the Dutch was huch, that 
on tho revival of a report that the 
government had been again < nntirni- 
cd to tho Duke of Marlborough, they 
were thrown into such a ferment, that 
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in the public congress tho Pensionary 
conld not avoid exclaiming in the 
presence of the English ambassador, 
^‘Mon Dicn! est-il possible qu’on 
voudrait faiio cc pas sans notro par¬ 
ticipation ?”t 

ibc French govcnimcnt were soon 
informed- of this jealousy, and of the 
open desire of the Dutch for an ac¬ 
cession of tenitory on the side of 
Flanders, at tho expense of Austria; 
and they took advantage of it, early 
in tlie summer of 1706, to open a 
secret negotiation with tho States- 
gencral for the conclusion of a sepa¬ 
rate peace with that rcpublie. The 
basis of this accommodation was to 
be a renunciation by the Duke of 
Anjou of his claim to the crown of 
Spain, njiou receiving an Cfpiivah-nt 
in Italy: he ofiered torccogul/e Anne 
as (^ueen of ICiigland, and jwnft'ssr*! 
the utmost readiness to secure for 
the Dutch, ut the cximise of 
that barrier in the XeiJjerlamh, to 
which lie conceived tliem to be 'f* v. “11 
entitled. These proposiN ehilrd the 
Dutch government to .^uch a degree, 
tliat tln*y began to take a liigli hami, 
and a'5.«5ume a dictalorial lone at the 
Hague : and it w.is the secret Indief 
th.it they would, if matters came to 
extremities, be .‘supported by I'r.ancc 
in this exorbitant demand for a slice 
of Austria, that made them resist so 
.strenuously the government of l he Dow 
Countries being placed in such firm 
and vigorous liands as those of Marl¬ 
borough. Matters had come to such 
a pas.s in October and Xovember 
17n0, that Godolphin regarded alfairs 
as (losjierate, .and thougiit the alliance 
w.as on the point of being dissolved + 


• “ This appointment by the Emperor has given st)nio uneasiness 5n IInlUn<!, 
by thinking that tho ICinporor has a mind to put the power in this country into 
tho Quoon's tmnds, in order that they may li.ave notliinj* to do wilhit. ii' 1 should 
find the some thing by the Pen^hujary. and that nothing can cure thi^ jealousy but 
my desiring to bo excused from acecpling this coinniiRsion, I hope tlie Queen 
will allow of it; for tho advantage and honour 1 have by this commission is verg 
inBigniJicaM m comjytrUotx of the that might be if it xhonUl cauU 

a jealouey hetxMti-n tJut two notions. And though the appoiiitincnts of this govern¬ 
ment are sixty thousand pounds .a-ynar, J shall with pleasure excuse mvself, since 
I am convinced it is for her service, if the States should not make it tliJir request, 
which they are very fur from doing.”— Marlborough to GQ<lolphin, July 1 and 8 , 
1706. Coxe, IIL 391, 393. * 

t Mr Stopney to Duko of Marlborough, Haguej Jan. 4, 1707. Coxe, II. 407. 

4 “Lord Somers has shown me a long letter which ho IiMhad from the Pensionary, 
very intent upon tettling the harrier. Tho inulioations of the Dutch are so violent 
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Thus Marlboroagli’s nsmU 

winter carapaiga' with the confede¬ 
rates rendered more diMcuU on this 
than it bad been on any preceding 
OGcasionfor he hod now to contend 
with the consequences of his own 
success, and allay the jealousies and 
stifle the enpidity which had sprung 
up, ont of the prospect of the magni¬ 
ficent spoil which he himself had laid 
at the feet of the Allies. 

But in this dangerous crisis, Marl- 
borongirs great diplomatic ability, 
consummate address, and thorough 
devotion to the common good, stood 
him in as good stead as his military 
talents had done him in the preceding 
cam)):ug» with Yilleroi and Yeudome. 
In the beginning of November, he 
rc{mired to tin; Ilugue, and tlioiigb ho 
found the Dutcli in the first instajicc 
so extiavngant in tliclr ideas of the 
barrier they were to obtain, that he 
despaired of eil’ectiug any settlement 
of the. lUfterciices belweeii tliera and 
the Emperor ;■*' 3 *et he at length suc¬ 
ceeded, though with very great diffi¬ 
culty, in ap))i'asing, for the time, the 
jealoupieri Ijetwcen them and tlie 
cabinet of Vienna, and obtaining a 
public renewal of tlic alliance for the 
prorfccuiiou of the war. The publica¬ 
tion of thip treaty dilluscd the utnio.st 
satisfaction among the mhustcra of 
the Allied powers assembled at the 
liagne; and this was thrther increased 
by tttc breaking ofl’, at the same time, 
of a negotiation which had pended for 
80111(5 months between Marlborough 
and tlio Elector of Bavaria, for a 
flepjiratc treaty with tliat prince, who 
had become disgusted with tlie French 
alliance. But all Marlborough’s 
ctlbrt,'. failed to make any adjustmeut 
of the disput('d matter of the barrier, 
on which the Dutch were so obsti¬ 


nately set; and finding them equally 
unreasonable and intractable on thirt 
subject, he deemed himself fortunatv 
when be obtained tho adjourning of 
the question, by the consent of ail con¬ 
cerned^ fill tUo conclusion of a genersl 
peace. 

After the adjustment of this deli¬ 
cate and perilous negotiation. Marl-. 
boroagh rctomed to Englanci, where 
he was received with ti'ansports of 
exaltation by all classes of the people. 
He was conducted in one of the royal 
carriages, amidst a splendid procession 
of all the nobility of the kingdom, to 
Temple Bar, where he was received 
by the city anthorities, by whom ho 
was feasted in the most magnificent 
manner at Vintners’ Hall. Thanks 
were voted to Jiim by both Houses of 
Parliament; and when he took his 
.pcat in the House of I’ecrs, the Lord 
Keeper addressed him in these jnst 
aud ai)i>ropriate terms—"What your 
Grace lias performed in tills last cam¬ 
paign has far exceeded all hopes^ even 
of such as were most affcctiouate aud 
partial to their counti'y’s iutci'cst and 
glo^ 3 ^ Tlie advantages you have 
gained against the enemy aro of such 
a nature, so conspicuous in them¬ 
selves, so undoubtedly owing to your 
courage and conduct, so sensibly and 
universally beneficial to the whole 
confederacy, tliat to attempt to adorn 
them with the colouring of words 
would bo vain and inexcusable. 
Therefore 1 decline it, the rather be- 
caifiNi I should certainly ofiend that 
great modesty which alone can and 
does add lustre to your actions, and 
which iu your Grace’s example has 
successfully withstood as great trials, 
as that virtne has met wutli in any 
instance whatsoever.” The Honsoof 
Commons passed a similar resolution; 


aud pluitJ, that I am of o])irjioii nothing will he able to prevent their taking effect 
but our being as plain with them upon the same subject, and tlireatcning to 
]}ubli.sli to the wliole world (he terms for w'hicb tlu*y solicit .’’—Lord Godolphin to 
Mftrlhorovgh, Oct. 24, 17U6. ('Oiret HI. 74. 

* inclinations will lead me to stay as little as possible at the Hague, though 
the Pensionary tells me I must stay to finish the succes^on treaty and their bar¬ 
rier, which, should I stay the whole winter, I am very confident would not bo 
brought to perfection. For they arc of so many miuds, and are all so very extra¬ 
vagant ahoui their barrier, that I despair of doing any thing good till they are 
more reasonable, which they will not be till they see tliat they have it not in their 
p<i wer to dispose of the whole Low Countries at their will and pleasure, in which tho 
French flatter thorn .”—Marlborough to Oodolphin, Oct. 20,1700. Coartf, III. 79. 
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and the better to testify the national 
gratitude, an annuity pf £5000 a-ycar, 
barged upon the Post-Office, was 
settled upon the Duke and Duchess, 
and their descendants male or female; 
and the dukedom, which stood limited 
to heirs-male, was extended also to 
heira-female, ** in order,” as it was 
finely expressed, “ that England might 
never be without a title wlilch might 
recall the remembrance of so much 
glory.” 

So much glory, however, produced 
its usual cficct in eugcuderiug Jeal¬ 
ousy ill little minds. TIicAVIiigs had 
gronii spiteful agtiinst that illQS- 
trious pillar of their party; they were 
tired of hearing him called the just, 
^th Godolphiu and Marlborough be¬ 
came the objects of excessive Jealousy 
to their own party; and this, corn- 
blued with the rancour of the Tories, 
who could never forgive his desertion 
of his early patron the Duke of York, 
had wclluigU proved fatal to him 
when at the very zenith of his useful¬ 
ness and popularity. Intrigue was rife 
at St James’s. Parties were slrangoly 
intermixed and disjointed. Some of 
the moderate Tories were in power; 
many covetous Whigs were out of it. 
Neither party stood ou great public 
principle, a sure sign of .instability 
in the national councils, and ultimate 
neglect of the national Interests. 
Harley’s intrigues had become seri¬ 
ous ; the prime minister, Godoipliin, 
had threatened to resign. In this 
alarming Jimctiue of domestic afffilrs, 
the presence of Marlborough pro¬ 
duced its usual pacifying and benign 
influence. In a long interview v, hich 
he had witli the Queen ou his first 
private audience, ho settled all dif¬ 
ferences ; Godoipliin was persuaded 
to withdraw his resignation; the 
cabinet was re-constructcd on a new 


and harmonious basis, Harley and 
Boliugbroke being the only Tories of 
any note who remained in i>owcr; and 
this new peril to the prosecution of 
the war, and the cause of Eurupcau 
independence, was removed. 

Marlborough’s scrvicos to England 
and the cause of European indepen¬ 
dence in tins campaign, recall one 
mournful feeling to the British an¬ 
nalist. All that ho had won for Ida 
country—all that Wellington, with 
still greater difficulty, and amidst yet 
brighter glories, regained for it, has 
been lost. It has been lost, too, not 
by the enemies of the nation, but by 
itself; not by an opposite faction, but 
by the very party over whom Lis own. 
great exploits had shed such imperish¬ 
able iiistro. Antwer)), the flrsl-fruits 
of Rainilies—Antwerp, the la.st re¬ 
ward of Waterloo—Antwerp, to hold 
which agaiust England Najioleoii lost 
his crown, has been abandoned to 
France! An English licet bus eom- 
bined with a French army tou.ost 
from Ilollniid the barrier of DiUcU 
imlependeuce, ami the key to the Bow 
Countries. U'he barrier so passion¬ 
ately sought by the Dutcli has been 
wrested from them, and wrested from 
them by British hands; a revolution¬ 
ary power lias been )>laeed ou the 
tlirone of Belgium ; Flanders, instead 
of the outwork of Europe against 
France, has become the outwork of 
France against Europe. 'J'hc tricolor 
flag waves in siglit of Bergen-op- 
Zoom ; within a muntli after the first 
Enro]iean war, the whole coast from 
Bayonne to the Texcl will he arrayed 
against Britain! The Whigs of 1832 
have undone all that the Whigs of 
1700 had done—all that the glories of 
1815 had secured. Such is the way 
in which nations arc mined by the 
blindness of faction. 
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THE STUDENT OF SALAMANCA. 
Part II. 

x For eetas montwaa, 
FarciosoB almiiendo, 

VamoB Ucfcmliendo 
La Conbtitiirioti.’* 

i/imno de Navarra. 


Karely liad the alnmcda of the 
pictnrc.'jqiie old town of Lo^oHo pre¬ 
sented a payer or more brilliniit ap¬ 
pearance than on a certain July even¬ 
ing of the 3'earI8J3-l. The day had been 
snltry in the extreme, and the sun was 
touching the horizon before the fair 
liiojanas ventured to quit their artifi¬ 
cially darkened roonw, and (ho cool 
Hheltcr of their well-screened mira^ 
tiorr/i, for the customary promenade. 
It was pleasant, certainly’-, in tho^c 
sombre apartments, and beneath those 
thick awnings, which excludetl each 
ray of sun, although they did not pre¬ 
vent M hat little breeze there was from 
circulating freely between the licnvy 
stone balustrades or quaintl}’ mould¬ 
ed irou-work of the spaeioua balco¬ 
nies, rnstliiig the leaves and blossoms 
of the orange-trees, and Avafting their 
fragrance to the languid beauties u lio 
sat dozing, chatting, or lovc-makmg 
within. But if the farn/rnte and lan¬ 
guor induced by the almost tropical 
lieat, were so agrecabic as to tempt 
to their longer indulgence, on the 
other hand the pasco^ that indispen¬ 
sable tcmiiuntion to a Spaniard's day, 
bad, upon the ereiilng in question, 
peculiar attractions for the inhabi¬ 
tants of Logrouo, and especially' for 
tbeir fairer portion. 'Within the pre¬ 
ceding three day.s, a body of troops, 
in number nearly twenty thousand 
men, a largo portion of them the pick 
and fioAver of the Spanish army, had 
been concentrated atLogroHo, whence, 
under the command of liodil—a gene¬ 
ral of high reputation—they w’crc to 
advance into rfavarre, and extermi¬ 
nate the daring rebels, w'ho, for some 
months past, had disturbed the peace 
of Spain. All had been noise and 
moA'cment in the town during those 
three days; every stable full of horses, 
every house crowded with soldiers; 
artillery and baggage-waggons en¬ 
cumbering the squares aud suburb'; 


the streets resounding with the aarsb 
clang of trumpets and monotonons 
beat of drums ; muleteers loading 
and unloading their beasts; commis¬ 
saries bustling about for rations; be- 
plumed and embroidered staff-officers 
galloping to and fro Avith orders ; tho 
clash of aims and tramp of hoi’scs in 
the barrack-yards; the clatter of wine- 
cups, joyous song, and merry tinkle of 
the guitar, from tho various wine- 
houscs iu Avliich the liglit-hcartcd 
soldiery w'crc snatching a moment of 
enjoyment in the inter\'als of duty;— 
such AA'ere a few of the sights and 
sounds AAliich for tho time animated 
and gave inqiortancc to the usually 
quiet toAvn of Logrofio. Towards 
evening, the throng and bustle AA'ithin 
the toAvn dlininishod, and AA’ore trans¬ 
ferred to tlie pleasant walks around 
it, and especially to the shady and 
flower-bordered avenues of tho ala- 
iiicda. Thither repaired the proud 
and graceful beauties of Castile and 
Navarre, their raven locks but par¬ 
tially veiled by (be fascinating man¬ 
tilla, their dark aud Instrous eyes 
flashing coquettish glances upon the 
gay' officers Avho accompanied or ho¬ 
vered around them. Kvciy variety 
of uniform aa as there to be seen; all 
was blaze, and glitter, and brilliancy; 
the smart trappings of these fresh 
troops had not yet been tattered and 
tarnished amidst the hardships of 
mountain w'arfai'e. The showy hus¬ 
sar, the elegant lancer, the helmetcd 
dragoon, aides-de-camp with their 
cocked-bats and blue sashes, crossed 
and mingled in the crowd that filled 
the alamoda, at either end of which a 
band of music was playing the beauti¬ 
ful and spirit-stirring national airs of 
Spain. On the one baud arose the 
dingy masses of the houses of Lo¬ 
grofio, speckled with the lights that 
issued from their open casements^ 
their outline distinctly defined against 
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tho rapidly darkening sky; on tlio 
other side was a wide extent of corn¬ 
field, intersected and varied by rows 
and clnsters of trees, amongst the 
branches of which, and over tlie wav¬ 
ing surface of the com, innumerable 
fire-flies darted and sparkled. Here, 
a group of soldiers and country girls 
danced a bolero to the music of a 
guitar and tambourine; tlierc, another 
party was collected round an Anda¬ 
lusian baliad-singer, of whose patriotic 
ditties ** la Lihertad and la inoeente 
IsalfeV^ were the usual themes. In a 
third place, a few inveterate gamblers 
—as whatSj^anish soldiers arc not?— 
had stretched themselves upon the 
grass In a circle, and by tlie flickering 
light of a broken lantern, or of a 
candle stuck in the eai*th, wore playing 
a game at cards for their day’s ])ay, 
or for any thing else they might eliancc 
to possess. Oil all sides, ragged, bare¬ 
footed boys ran about, carrying pieces 
of lighted rope in their haiid<, the end 
of which they occasionally dashed 
against the ground, causing a shower 
of sparks to fly out, wliilst they re¬ 
commended themselves to the custom 
of the cigar-smokers by loud cries of 
Jiuenfuvgo! Quicn fjuierc 

fllCtfOf'' 

At few of the young officers, who, 
on the evening refiMTcd to, paraded 
the alameda of Logroilo, was the artil¬ 
lery of eyes and fan more frequently 
ievellcd by the lovc-breathing beauties 
there assembled, than at l..ni.s Her¬ 
rera, who, in tho uniform of llie cavalry 
rc^inent to which he now belonged, 
^vas present upon tlie pasco. lint 
for him fans waved and bright eyes 
.‘sparkled in vain. He was deeply 
<*ngagcil in conversation witli^lariano 
Torres, who, having recently obtained 
a commission in the same corps witli 
his friend, had arrived that evening 
to join it. The two 3 'oung men had 
parted soon after the death of Don 
^Ianuel Herrera, and had not met 
since. One of Mariano’s first ques¬ 
tions concerned tlie ViUabuenas. 

“ The count went to France some 
months ago, I believe,” replied Lnis, 
dryly. 

“ Yes,” said Ton’es, “ so I Iieai d, 
nnd took liis daughter with him. Hnt 
I thought it probable that he might 
have returned in tho train of his self- 
styled soveroign. lie is capable of 


any folly, 1 shonld imagine, sinco be 
was mad enough to sacrlfico his fine 
fortune and position in tho country 
by joining in this absurd rebellion. 
You of course know that ho has boon 
declared a traitor, and that his estates 
have been confiscated?” 

Luis nodded assent. 

“ Well, ill some respects the count’s 
losses may prove a gain to you,” con- 
tinned Torres, pursuing the train of 
his own thoughte, and not observing 
that tho subject he liad started was a 
painful one to his iriend, ^Vhen wo 
have put an end to tho war, in a 
month or two at furthest, you can go 
to France, nnd obtain liis consent to 
your marriage with his daughter, 
ill the present state of his fortunes 
he will hardly refuse it; and you may 
then return to Spain, and make inte¬ 
rest for 3 'oiir falhcr-in-law's pardon.” 

“ 1 am by no means certain,’' said 
Herrera, “ that the war will bo over 
so soon as 3 ’’on imagine. Hut yon 
will oblige me, Mariano, by not sp, ak- 
iiig of this again. My eiigagmncnt with 
liita is long at an cud, aud not Ukcl}' 
ever to be renewed. It was a dream, 
a visi»»n of happiness not destined to 
be realized, and I endeavour to forget 
it. I myself pul an end to it; and 
not under present circumstances, per¬ 
haps under none, should 1 think my¬ 
self justified in seeking its renewal. 
Let us talk of aomcthiug else—of the 
future if you will, but not of the past.*’ 

The hours passed by Luis beside 
Dim ^Liniiers deathbed, had witness¬ 
ed a violent revolution in liis feelings 
and character. Devotedly attached 
to his fatlicr, who had been the solo 
friend, almost tho only companion, of 
his boyhood, the fiercer passions of 
Herrera’s nature wore awakened into 
sudden and violent action b\'^ las ua- 
timcly fate. A burning desire of re¬ 
venge on the unscrupulous faction to 
which the. por. 5 eciUion, exile, and cruel 
death of DunAIanuel were to be attri¬ 
buted, triok ])OHses.sion of him; aud in 
order to gratify this desire, and at the 
same time to fulfil the solemn pledge 
he liad given to his dying parent, ho 
felt himKclf at tlio moment capable of 
sacrificing even liis love for Kita. No 
sooner was the moumfiil ceremony of 
the interment over, than ho wrote to 
Villabnena, informing him, in a few 
stem words, how those who professed 
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like him to be the defenders of religion 
and Icgitimacyy bad enacted the part 
of assassins and incendiaries, and shed 
his father’s blood upon his om thresh¬ 
old. This communication lie consi¬ 
der^ to be, witliont farther comment, 
a sufScient reply to the proposition 
made to him by the count a few days 
j>reviousIy. At the same time—and 
this was by far the most difficult part 
of his self-imposed task—he addressed 
a letter to liita, releasing her from 
her engagement. lie felt, he told her, 
that, by so doing, ho renounced all his 
fondest hopes; but were be to act 
otherwise, and at once violate his 
oath, and forego his revenge, he should 
despise hiinacif, and deserve her con¬ 
tempt. He implored her to forget 
their ill-fated attaclimcnt, fur his own 
misery would be endurable only when 
Iii> Knew that he bad not compromised 
her li.ippiuess. 

Sc.m ely had he dis}iakljGil these 
h'tli'rs. written under a of ex- 

<‘i1eiiH‘nt alnio>t amounting to frenzy, 
when I£<‘rieni, in ]>iir,HuaiK;e of ajwe- 
viously formed plan, and .as if to stifle 
the regrets which a forced and pain- 
ihl delermination occasioned Inin, 
hastened to join as a volunteer the 
iieircst t’liriMino column. It was 
one commanded by General Lorenzo, 
then operating against S.'intos La- 
dron and the Navancse Carlists. In 
several skinnlslies Iferrora signalized 
himself by tlic intiT-pidity and fury 
with wlilch he fought. J^adron was 
taken .and sliot, and Lorenzo marched 
to fonn tlie ad\ anced guard of a strong 
division wdiich, under the command 
of Siu'slield, w as rapidly nearing the 
scene, of the insurrection. On the 
men* ajiproach of the (‘hri>tino amiy, 
tin* liattalions of Castilian Kcalistas, 
which formed, numerically speaking, 
.an important part of the forces then 
under anas for Don Carlos, disbaiid- 
041 themselves and fled to their homes. 
Sarsfield continued Ids movement 
northwards, took posscssuni, after 
trifling resistance, of Logroilo, Vitto- 
ria, nUboa, and other towns occupied 
by the Cariista; and, afterafewinsig- 
nifleant skirmisiics, succeeded in dis¬ 
persing and disarming the whole of 
the insMi^cnta in the throe Basque 
provinces. A liaiidftil of badly armed 
:tnd undisciplined Navarrese peasants 
were all that now kept the field for 


Charles V., and of the rapid capture 
or destruction of these, the sangoine 
Christinos entertained no doubt. The 
principal strength of the Carlists was 
broken; their arms were taken away; 
the majotity of the officers who 
bad Joined, and of the men of noto 
and influence in the country who had 
declared for them, had been compelled 
to cross the Pyrenees. But the tena¬ 
cious courage and hardihood of the 
Nararrese insui'gents, and the mili¬ 
tary skill of the man who commanded 
them, baffled the unceasing pursuit 
kept np by the Queen’s genci'als. Du¬ 
ring the whole of the winter, the Car- 
lists lived like wolves in the moun¬ 
tains, surrounded by ice niid snow, 
cheerfully supporting the most incre¬ 
dible hardships and privations. Kay, 
even under such disadvantageous cir¬ 
cumstances, their numbere increased, 
and their discipline improved; and 
when the spring came they presented 
the a]q)e<‘irjmcc, not of a band of rob¬ 
bers, as their opponents had hither¬ 
to designated tiiem, but of a body 
of regular troops, hardy and well 
organized, devoted to their generaJ, 
and enthusiastic fur the cause they 
defended. Their rapid movements, 
their bravery and success in several 
W'ell-coutcsted skirmishes, some of 
which almost deserved the name of 
regular actions, the surprise of various 
C'hristino posts and convoys, the con¬ 
sistency, in short, which the war w’as 
taking, began seriously to alarm iho 
Queen’s goverament; and the fonnid- 
able preparations m.idebytho latter 
for a campaign against the Carlists, 
were a tacit acknowledgment th.at 
Spain was in a state of civil war. 

In the wild and beautiful valley of 
the Lower Amezcoa, in the mcrindud 
or district of Estella, a large, body of 
Christine troops was assembled on 
the fifteenth day after Ilodil’s en¬ 
trance into N’tivarrc. The imincr- 
oiis forces which that general found 
tmder his command, after uniting tlio 
troops he bad brought with him 
with those already in the province, 
had enabled him to adopt a system 
of occupation, the most cflbctnal, it 
was believed, for putting an end to 
the W’ar. In pursuance of this plan, 
he established military lines of com¬ 
munication between the different 
towns of Navarro and Ala^^a, garri- 
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soned and fortified the principal vil¬ 
lages) and having in this manner 
disseminated a considorablo portion 
of )iis arra^r through tho insurgent 
districts, he commenced, with a column 
of ten thonsand men that remained 
at his disposal, a movement through 
the mountainous regions, to which, 
upon his approach, the Carlists had 
retired. Ills object was the double 
one of attacking and destroying their 
army, and, if possible, of seizing the 
person of Don Carlos, who but a 
lew days previously had arrived in 
Spain. Tho heat of the weather was 
remarkable, even for that usually 
snitry season ; tho troops had had 
a long and fatiguing march over 
the rugged sierra of Urbasa; and 
Bodil, either with a view of giving 
them rest, or with some iutention of 
garrisoning the villages scattered 
about the valley, which i»ad hitherto 
been one of the chief haunts of the 
Carlists, had come to a halt in the 
I^wcr Amezeoa. 

It was two in the {iftoriioon, and, 
notwithstanding the ])rcs(‘nce of so 
large a body of men, all W)is stiliuess 
and repose in the valley. The troops 
hadarrivticlthat morning, and after tak¬ 
ing up their cantonments in the various 
villages and hamlets, had sought refuge 
from tiie overpowering heat. Jn the 
houses, the shutters of which were 
carefully closed to exclude the impor¬ 
tunate sunbeams, in the barns and 
stables, under the shadow ca&t by 
balconies or projecting caves, and 
along the banks of the stream wJiich 
traverses the valley, and is noted 
in the surrounding country for the 
crystal clearness and extreme cold¬ 
ness of its waters, the soldiers were 
lying, their uniforms unbuttoned, 
the stiff leathern stock thrown aside, 
enjoying the mid-day slumber, which 
the temperature and their recent fa¬ 
tigue rendered doubly acceptable. 
Here and there, at a short distance 
from the villages, and farther off, near 
the different roads and passes that 
give access to the valley through or 
over the gigantic mountain-wall by 
which it is encircled, the sun flash¬ 
ed upon the polished bayonets and 
musket-barrels of the pickets. The 
men were lying beside their piled arms, 
or had crept under some neighbouring 
bu^ to indnlgo in the universal siesta ; 


and even the senti'los seemed almost 
to sleep as they paced lazily up and 
down, or stood leaning upon their 
mnskets, keeping but a drowsy watch 
and careless look-out for an enemy 
whose proximity was neither to be 
anticipated nor dreaded by a force 
so superior to any which he could get 
together. 

Such was the scene that presented it¬ 
self to one who, having ai^proachod the 
valley from the south, and ascended 
the mountains that bound it on that 
side, now coutcmplutcdfromthcir sum¬ 
mit the inactivity of its occupants. 
He was a man of the middle Iteight, 
but appearing rather shorter, from a 
slight stoop ill tlic shoulders; ids age 
was between forty and fifty years, his 
aspect grave and thoughtful. Ills fea¬ 
tures were regular, h’s eye.s clear and 
penetrating, a strong dark mu^lacho 
covered his upper lip and joined his 
whisker, which was allowed to ex¬ 
tend but little below the ear. His 
dress consisted of a plain blue f‘"ck, 
girt at tile waist l»y a belt of black 
leather, to wliieli a sabre w as suspciul- 
cd, and liis head w^as covered viith a 
hoina^ or flat cap, of tlio de.scrijnioa 
commonly worn in the iielghbuuriiood 
of the Pyrenees, woven in one jneco 
of fine scarlet wool, and decorated 
with a burla^ or tai^sel of gold cord, 
spreading like a star over the crown 
of the head. In Ids hand lie Iicid a 
telesc-opc, which lie rested on the top 
of a fragjuent of rock, and through 
which he attentively noted what 
passed in the valley below'. 'J'hc 
case of the field-glass w'as slung across 
his body by a strap, and, upon iusi>cc- 
tion, a name would have been found 
stamped upon its leathern surface. It 
was that of Tomas Zomalacarregui. 

A short distance in rear of the Car- 
list leader, and so posted as not to bo 
visible from the valley, stood a little 
group of officers, and persons in civi¬ 
lian garb, and a few orderlies, one of 
whom held tho general’s faorso. Be¬ 
hind, a battalion of infantry was drawn 
np—fine, muscular, active fellows, in¬ 
ured to erciy hardship, and as indiffer¬ 
ent to the scorching heat to which they 
were now exposed, as they had been to 
tho bitter cold in the mountains 
amongst which they had passed thepre- 
ceding winter. Their appearance was 
not very uniform inits deta^ \ short jac- 
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kcts, loose tronsers, and sandals, com¬ 
posed the dress of most of them—one 
■well adapted to long marches and ac¬ 
tive movements—and they all wore 
caps similar to thoseof tlie ofllcers, but 
of a bine colonv, and coarser material. 
A second battalion of these hardy 
guerillas was advancing with light 
and elastic step up the rugged and 
diflicult path; and this -was followed 
by two others, which, as fast as 
they arrived, wore formed up by 
their otUcers in the best manner that 
the uneven iiatnre of the gi’ound would 
admit. Half a dozen mnles, laden 
with ammunition, brought up the rear. 
Wljcn the four battalions, consisting 
togot her of nearly th rcc thousand men, 
were assembled on tlic summit of 
the mountain, the arms were jnled, 
and the soldiers allowed to sit down 
or rejK><e themselves as they chose 
from the fatigues of their long and 
wearisome ascent, and of a march that 
had lasted from early daun. 

The mountain upon which these 
troops were now stationed was less 
precipitous uptui its inner side than 
most of tho-'C that surrounded the 
valley. It shelved gradually down- 
ward<, broken hero and there by ra¬ 
vines, its partially wooded slopes form¬ 
ing a succession of teir.nccs, uhich 
extended right and left for a distance 
of more than a mile. At the foot of 
these slopes, and Immediately below 
the spot occupied by (he Cariists, a 
low hill ran off at right angles from 
the higher range, projecting into the 
valley as a promontory does into the 
sea. AVilh the exception of the side 
furthest from the mountains, which 
consisted of pasture land, the base 
and skirts of this hill were covered 
with oak and chestnut, and upon the 
cleaving on its summit stood a shop- 
herd’s imt, whence was commanded a 
view of a considerable extent of the 
face of the sierra, as well as of the 
entrance of a nciglibonring pass that 
led out of the valley in tlie direction 
of Kstclla. At this hut a Christiuo 
picket was stationed, to which, when 
the Carlist cliief had completed his 
general survey of the valley, his at¬ 
tention became more particularly di¬ 
rected. The outpost consisted of 
about thirty men, little, brown-com- 
plexioued, monkey-faced creatines 


from the southern pro^nces, who, sosl; 
in fancied security, and in the indolence 
natural to them, were neglecting their 
duty to an extent which might seri¬ 
ously have compromised the safety of 
the Christino array, had it depended 
upon their vigilance. The majority 
of them were lying asleep in and 
around the picket-house, which was 
situated on one side of the platfoim, 
within fifty yards of the trees. Of the 
three sentinels, one had seated himself 
on a stone, with his musket between 
his knees, and, Jiaving unbuttoned the 
loose grey coat that hung like a sack 
about his wizened carcass, w'as busily 
engaged in seeking, between his shirt 
and his skin, for certain companions 
whom he had perhaps picked up in 
his quartera of the previous night, 
and by whose presence about his per¬ 
son lie seemed to bo but moderately 
gratified. One of the other two sen¬ 
tries had wandered away from the 
post a.ssigned to him, and approached 
his remaining comrade, with the cha¬ 
ritable view of dividing with him a 
small quantity of tobacco, which the 
two were now deliberately manufac¬ 
turing into paper cigars, beguiling the 
time as they did so by sundry guard- 
room jokes and witticisms. 

An almost imperceptible smile ot 
contempt curled tlie lip of Zumala- 
C/aiTegui as he observed tlie tinniili- 
tary negligence ajiparcnt in tiic ad¬ 
vanced post of the Cliristinos. It was 
exchanged for a proud and wcll-jileas- 
ed glance when he tunieU round and 
saw his gallant Navurrese a’U'aiting 
in eager suspense a signal to advance 
upon the enemy, whom they knew to 
be close at hand. Zamulacarregui 
walked tow.'irds the nearest battalion, 
and on his approacli the men darted 
from their various sitting and reclin¬ 
ing postures, and stood ready to seize 
their muskets, and fall into their 
places. Their chief nodded bis ap¬ 
probation of their alacrity, but inti¬ 
mated to them, by a motion of his 
hand, that the time for action was not 
yet come. 

“ IWctcw, muchachos!" said he. 

“ Patience, you will not h.ive longto 
wait, llefrcsh yoiii'scJves, men, wliilst 
the time is given you. Captain 
Landal” cried lie, raising his voice. 

The officer commanding the light 
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company of the battalion stepped for¬ 
ward, nud, halting at a short distance 
from his general, stood motionless, with 
his hand to his cap, awaiting orders. 

“ Come with me, Lands,” said 
Zamalocarrcgui; and, taking the offi¬ 
cer's arm, he led him to the spot 
whence he had been observing the 
valloj, and pointed to the Christiuo 
picket. 

“ Take yonr company,” said he, 
“ and fetch me those sleepy fellows 
licrc; without firing a shut if it be 
possible.” 

'J'lic officer returned to his men, and, 
forming them up with all speed,march¬ 
ed them oir at a rapid pace. When 
they had disajipearcd amongst the 
rocks, Zmnghicarregiii turned to the 
chief of liis stair. 

“ Colonel Uoinez,” said he, ■ take 
the third and fourth battulior ami 
move llu’in lialf a mile to oi • iefi, 
keeping llicm well out of siglil We 
are nor strong enough to attack in the 
plain, blit we shall ]K'rhap-< get one 
friend^ to meet us in the imnnitain.** 

(lOine/.—a tall, ]>ortIy man. oi' ine.s,- 
pves.'-ive couutciuinei*, and uIiom* ai- 
ceiit, when he spoke, betrow'd the 
Andaln>lim—proceedeil to e\<'ente the 
orders he had received, and Zuuiala- 
caiTCgni once more rcsunied liis puat 
of observation. 

Q'lie cnrple.«siiess of the Cliri'^lino 
picket, and the jinictiec v.lricli the 
Carlists had already luul in a waifure 
of stratagem and surprise, eualjlcd 
the company of light infantry to exe¬ 
cute, with great bicility, the instruc¬ 
tions they had received. The young 
ensign who commanded the outpost 
was walking listlessly along the edge 
of the wood, cursing the weariHonie 
duty entrusted to him, and relcriing 
to his watch to ncc how far still the 
hour of relief ivas ofT, wlicn he W’as 
suddenly struck to the ground by a 
blow from a mufket-but, and before 
he conld attempt to rise, die point of 
a bayonet was at his tliroat. At the 
same instant three score long-legged 
Navarresc dashed from under cover 
of the wood, bayoneted the sentinels, 
sarronnded the picket-house, and 
made prisoners of the picket. The 
surprise was complete \ not a shot bad 
b^n fired, and .all liad passed with 
80 little noiso that it appeared prob¬ 


able the coup-de-main would only be¬ 
come know’ll to the (Ibristinos when 
the time arrived for relieving the out¬ 
posts. 

A trifling oversight, liowovcr, ou 
the part of the Cariists, caused things 
to i>ass diircreully. A soldier be¬ 
longing to the picket, and who was 
sleeping amongst tlie long gi’ass, 
jnst within the ivood, had escaped 
all notice. The noise of the scuffle 
awoke him; but ou perceiving how’ 
matters stood, he prudently roniaiued 
in his hiding-place till the (hirlists, 
having collected the arms and am¬ 
munition of their prisoners, began to 
ix'asceud the mountain. At a distance 
of three luindrcd yards he fin‘d at 
them, and tlnai scampered oil' in tlio 
coutnwy direction. Ills bullet took 
no elleet, and tin* rohvating guerillas, 
^eei^g !u»w great n slart In* l.tui, al- 
bnved liiiii to e.scj’.pe un]nr.Nned. iJut 
tlie repoil of hi.-; me-dcet s]>n.!d the 
al.irni. The jdei.ets righ: and left 
of tin* on** timt bad been snrp;isei», 
^a^\ the (’ai i\^i5:ding their ay up. 
the inoimbi _ [he M'delUv lired.'aud 
the d.'iii brat to ariU". The al.»nu 
s]n'{-ad 1 pi'll}' from one eufl of the 
\’alley i»> tin' o!,lu*r, and cveiy part of 
it was ill an ii:.-taiit sw.inning with 
men. Dragoona saddled and artillery 
Innu'S-ed : infanfiy foimed iij»b} bat¬ 
talions and brtg.ide“j; geiuTal- and 
aide.-s-de r.nnp da'^lieil abmil hurriiiig 
the movemrnls of the trtKijJs, uinl ask- 
ing tlie wherenbonts of the enemy. 
This inforination llioy booh obtain¬ 
ed. 2Co .‘»(>oner wa.s the alarm given, 
than Znmalacarregui, relying upon 
the tried courage of his soldiers, 
and on tlie advantage of Ids position, 
which must rcmlrr the entiiiy'B ca¬ 
valry uselesfj, and gieatly dimiuisii 
the eiTect of the artillery, pnL himself 
at the liead of his two battalions, and 
rapidly descended tlie momitaui, dis- 
patdiing mi officer sifter Gomez with 
orders for a similar movement on Jus 
port. Before the Carlists reached the 
plain, the Christiuos quartered hi the 
nearestvillago advanced to meet tiicmf 
and a smart skirmish began. 

Distributed along the clifts and 
teri’aces of the mountain, kneeling 
amongst the bashes and Blioltcred be- 
Jiiod the trees that grew at its base, 
the Carlists kept up a steady fire, 
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wbicli was warmly replied to by their 
antagonists. In the most exposed 
situations, the Corlist officers of all 
ranks, from the ensign to the geneinl, 
showed themselves, encouraging theii' 
men, urging them to take good aim, 
and not to tire till they could distin¬ 
guish the faces of thou* enemies, them¬ 
selves Bomotimos taking up a dead 
man’s musket and sending a few well- 
directed shots amongst the Cbristiuos. 
Here a man was seen binding the 
sash, whicli forms port of the dress of 
every Navaircsc peasant, over a 
wound tliat was not of sufficient im¬ 
portance to send liim to the roar; in 
another plAcc a guerilla replenished 
his scanty stock of aniinunitiun from 
the cartridge-belt oi a Irdlen coim*adc, 
and sprang forward, to meet perliajis, 
the next uioineut, a similar fate. On 
the f^ido <d' tlu‘ C‘lIl•i^tinos tlioi*e was 
Jo.'S ap]jcuvanco of uutlnisidsiu and 
ardour for the fight; lull their num¬ 
bers >\erc far sujau-ior, ami each mo- 
nieul increased, and Krine gun-' 
ami hiiwilzers that lied liKu brought 
uj) hegau to scatter shot and slicll 
amongst the CarliMS, although the 
luainier iu which ilu‘ latter weic shel¬ 
tered amongst wckjU and rock, pre¬ 
vented tln)se missiles from doing them 
veiy materia] injury. The light was 
hottest around tlie hill eii which 
the jiicket had bieii fitatioiicd, now* 
the most advanced pi*inl of the Car- 
list line. It was held by a battalion, 
wliieli, disiit'iscd amongst the trees 
that fringed its sides, opposed a fierce 
resistance to the assaults of the Chrls- 
tinos. At last tlie latter, weary of 
the protracted skirmishing, by which 
they lost many men, but were unable 
to obtain any material advantage, 
sent forward two battalions of the 
^oyal guards to take the hill at the 
point of the bayonet. With their 
bugles playing a lively march, these 
troops, the finest iulautry iu the Span¬ 
ish army, advanced in admirable order, 
and w ithout firing a shot, to perform 
the duty assigned to them. On their 
approach the Carlists retreated from 
the sides of the hill, and assembled in 
the wood on its summit, at the foot of 
the higher momitains. One battalion 
of the guards ascended the hill in line, 
and advanced along the q)en ground, 
whilst the other marched round the 
skirt of the eminence to take the Car- 


lists in flank. The Navarrese reserved 
their fire till they saw the former bat¬ 
talion within fifty yards of them, and 
then poured in a deadly volley. The 
ranks of the Ciiristiuos were thinned, 
but they closed them again, and, with 
levelled bayonets and quickened utep, 
advanced to clear the w'ood, little ex¬ 
pecting that the ncwIy-raiscd troops 
opposed to them would venture to 
meet them at close quarters. The 
event, however, proved that they 
had undervalued their antagonists. 
Kmcrghig from their shelter, the Car- 
lists bixiught tiieir bayonets to tiic 
charge, and, with a ringing shoot of 
“ Viva Carlos QuintoP^ rut^lied upon 
tiieir too. A giidiiig clasli of steel 
and a shrill cry of agony bore wit- 
lU'MS to the fury of the encounter. 
The h»ss on both sides was severe, 
but the ad\nutnge remained witl> tlio 
Carlists. Tlie gmnds, uuprvjuire.dfor 
so obstinate a resistance, were borne 
buck several ])a(’es, ami thrown into 
some (■ouJi'.''ioii. But the victors had 
uo time to follow* up their advantage, 
for the other Clirisiiiio battalion had 
entered tlie wood, and was advancing 
rapidly upon their Hank. Hastily 
collecliiig their wounded, the CarliKts 
retired, still lighting, to the higher 
groimd iu their rear. At the same 
inoiricnt Zunialacancgui, observing a 
body of fresh troops making a move¬ 
ment upon his right, as if with the 
intention of outflanking him, ordered 
the retreat to be sounded, and the 
Carlifit line retired slowly up the 
moiiutuuiK. Some of llodirs batta¬ 
lions followed, and the skirmishing 
was kept up with more or less spirit till 
an cud w'as put to it by the ai’nval of 
night. 

Prom the commencement of the 
flglit, several squadrons of the Queen’s 
eavali’y had remained drawn up near 
a village in wliich they had their 
quarters, at about a mile from the left 
of the Carlists. A short distance in 
front of the line, a number of ofiiceis 
had collected togethei*, and were ob¬ 
serving the i>rogivB8 of the combat, 
in wdiidi the impracticability of the 
ground for hoi'seinen prevented them 
from taking a share. There W’as 
considerable grumbling, especially 
amongst the juniors, at the inactivity 
to which they found themselves con¬ 
demned. 
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If this is the hind of fighting we 
are always to have,” said a yonng 
comet sulkily, “ they might as wxU 
have left us in our garrisons. Wo 
were a deuced deal more comfortable, 
and quite as useful, in our snug qnar> 
ters at Valladolid. The faction, it is 
well known, have no cavalry, and you 
will not catch tliclr infomnl gucrill.is 
coming down into the plain to bo 
sabred at leisure.” 

“ No,” said another subaltern, “but 
they arc forming cavalry, it is said. 
Besides, wc may catch their infantry 
napping some day, as thej' did onr 
picket just now.” 

“ Psliaw! ” replied the first speaker. 

Before that time conies every horse 
in the brigade will be lame or sore- 
backed, and wo ourselves shall bo 
converted into infantry men. All 
respect for lance and sabro—but curse 
me if 1 w'ouUl not rather turn foot- 
soldier at oiice, than have to craul 
over these mountains as we have 
done for the last fortnight, dragging 
onr horses after us by the bridle, i'or 
six hours yesterday did I fioundcr 
over ground that was never meant 
to be trod by any but bears or i7.ards, 
breaking my spurs and shins, whilst 
my poor nag here was rubbing llie 
skin ofi'hU legs against rocks and tree- 
stumps. "W hen 1 entered the cavaby 
1 expected niy horse would cany me; 
but if this goes on, it is much more 
likely I shall have to carry him.” 

“A nice set of fellows you are,” 
said an old grcy-iniistached captain, 
“ to be grumbling before you have 
been a month in the field. Wait a 
bit, my boys, till )'our own flesh and 
your horses’ have been taken down by 
hard inarching and short commons, 
and until, if you mount a hill, you 
arc obliged to hold on by the mane, 
lest tlic saddle should slip back over 
the lean ribs of your chargor. The 
marches yon have as yet seen arc but 
«ch11(r8 play to what you xill see be¬ 
fore the campaign is over.’* 

“ Then hang me if 1 don’t join the 
footpads,” returned llie dissatisfied 
•comet. “At any rate one would have 
a little fighting then—a chance of a 
broken head or t'other epaulet; and 
that is better than cairying a sabre 
one never has to draw. Why, the very 
mules cannot keep their footing 
amongst these mountains. Ask our 


quartermaster, whom 1 saw yester¬ 
day craning over the edge of a pre¬ 
cipice, and watching two of his beasts 
of burden which were going doivn 
hill a deal quicker than they liad come 
up—their legs in the air, and the 
sacks of corn upon their backs hasten¬ 
ing their descent to some ravine or 
other, where the crows no doubt at the 
present moment arc picking their 
bones. You should have heard old 
Sklnfliat swear. 1 thought ho would 
have thrown the muleteer after the 
mules. And they cull this a country 
for cavalry I ” 

“I certainly fear,” said Herrera, 
who bad been listening to the collo¬ 
quy, “ that as long as the war is con¬ 
fined to these provinces, cavalry will 
not be very often wanted.” 

“ And if they were not here, they 
would be wanted iinnicdiately,’* said 
a field-officer, who was observing the 
skirmish througli a telescope. Bc- 
^ides, yon young geiitlera<'n h.avi* less 
cause for (li<e<Miteut than any body 
else. Thci'c may be no opi^ortuuity 
for brilliant charges, but there is 
always work for a subaltern’s party, 
in the way of cutting off detachments, 
or some such conp^de-main. 1 .st*e a 
group of fellows yonder who will get 
tlicmscivcs into trouble if tiiry do not 
take care.*’ 

All eyes and glasses turned to¬ 
wards llic direction in which the 
major was looking. It was the hot¬ 
test moment of tlie fight; by their 
impetuosity and courage the CarlisLs 
were keeping at bay tl»e snjierior 
numbers of their antagonists; and on 
their extreme left, a small party of 
horsemen, consisting of four or five 
otficers and a doacii lancers, had 
ventni*ed to advance a short distance 
into the plain. They had halted at 
the edge of a mauzmal^ or cider or¬ 
chard; and altbougit some w'ay in ad¬ 
vance of their own line, they were at 
a considerable distance from any 
ChristiiJO troops; whilst a tolerably 
good ))ath, which led up the least 
precipitous part of the mountains in 
tlieir rear, seemed to ensure them au 
easy retreat whenever it iniglit l»c- 
comc necessary. So coufident were 
tiiey of their safety, that the officers 
had dismounted, and were observing 
the Christino reserves, and the various 
bodies of iufautry whicli were advan- 
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ctng from tho more distant canton- 
n>eiits. At this moniimt the officer 
commanding tlic cavalry rode up to 
Jic spot where licrrera and his com¬ 
rades wore assembled. 

“ Major Gonzalez,” said he, ‘‘send 
half a ij’oop to cut oft' those gentlemen 
who are ifconnoitrlng. Let tlio 
party file off to tho rear, or their iu- 
teiitiuii will be perceived.” 

The snhaltcriis belonging to the 
squadron iintler command ol' Gonza¬ 
lez,press'd round him,eager tobecho- 
f-eii for (he duty tlmt was to vaiy tho 
monotony and iiiaclion of nhicli they 
had so recently been complniniiig. 

“Herrera,” said the niaj()r, “ 3 OU 
have most praetlee in this sort of 
thing. Take thirty men and march 
them back into tlic village, out on the 
other .'“ide, niid round that ii.«inggrouml 
upon onr right, 'riu re is plenty' of 
cover, and if von iiuiKe the most of 
it, the gome cannot escape. And, a 
hint to you—your fellous generally 
grind ihm’r sabres prett 3 ' sharp, I 
kiiou, and ,vou are ii' t fond of eneum- 
bering }ourself with prisoners; but 
3 'ondir ]>arl 3 \ judging from their ap- 
jiearancp, may Ik* men of note amongst 
the rebels, worth more alive than 
dead. Ilriiig them in with whole 
.«kins if Yuu can. As to tlie fellow.s 
with the red and white lance-llags, T 
h'ave them eniirel 3 ' at jour discre¬ 
tion.’’ 

1 slinll observe your orders, 
major,*' nqdled lii-rrera, wliose e 3 'es 
sj):trkled at tlte prosju'ct of a brush 
with the enemy. “Sergeant Velas¬ 
quez, tell off thirty men from tlie left 
,of the troop.'* 

U'hc non-commissioned officer, who 
was introduced to tho reader at the 
eommeiieeiueiit of this narrative, and 
who (tow found himself, in conse¬ 
quence of a change of iTgiinent, in the 
same squadron as Herrera, obeved 
the order he had received, and tiic 
party marched leisurely into the vil¬ 
lage. No sooner, however, had they 
entered the nairuw street, and were 
concealed from the view^ of those whom 
they intended to surprise, than their 
pace was altered to a brisk trot, which 
became a hand-gallop when they got 
into the fields bc 3 ’ond tho rising 
ground referred to by the major. 
They then struck into a hollow road, 
alicltcred b}* bush-crowned banks, and 
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finally reached the long narrow strip 
of apple-orchard, at the further anglo 
of which the gi’oup of Carlists was 
posted. Skii'ting tho plantation on 
the reverse side to the enemy, tliey 
arrived at its extremity, and wheel¬ 
ing to the left, cantered on in line, 
their sabre scabbards hooked up to 
their belts to diniiirish the clatter, 
the noise of their horses’ feet in- 
andiblc upon the grass and fern 
over which thc 3 ’ rode. “Charge!” 
shouted Ilcrrcrn, as they reached the 
second angle of tlie f>rchard; and with 
a loud hurra and brandished sabres, 
the dragoons dashed down upon the 
litth* part 3 * of Carlists, now within a 
hiuidrcd jraces of them. The dis¬ 
mounted officers hiiiTicd to their 
horses, and the lancers hastil 3 ’ faced 
about to resist the charge; but before 
they could com]*li*tc the movement, 
they well* sabred and ridden over. 
lleiTera, mhulfnl of the orders he had 
received, hnn’icd to protect the officers 
from a .^imil.or fate. One of the latter, 
who had Jiis back turned to Herrera, 
and who, aUhough he w'ore a sword 
bv hi.^ side, was dressed in plain 
cii*lhcs, was ill the very act of getting 
into the .saddle, when a dragoon 
aimed a furious cut at his head. Her¬ 
rera wa.« in time to jiany tho b!ow% 
and ns he did so, the person whose 
life he had .«aved, turned round and 
disclo’seil the well-known features of 
the Condn de Villahiicna. 

“ Stilor Condc 1” exclaimed the as¬ 
tonished Luis, “ 1 am grieved”- 

“ It is inniccessniy, sir,” said tlic 
count, coldly. “You arc obeyhig 
orders, I presume, and doing w hat you 
con.'sider 3 'oiir duty. Am 1 to be shot 
liero, or taken to 3 'oiir chief'/'’. 

“ It is much against my will,” an¬ 
swered Herrera, “ that I constrjun you 
ill any wa}'. 1 am compelled to con¬ 
duct you to General Ilodil.” 

The coiiut made no repl}', but, turn¬ 
ing his horse’s head in the direction 
of the Christino camp, rode moodily 
onwards, followed, rather then arcoin- 
pnnied, b 3 ’ his captor. A Cariist 
officer and three members of the rebel 
junta w'ore tho other prisoners. The 
lancers had all been cut to pieces. 

The position in which Herrera now 
found himself vr&s in the highest de¬ 
gree embarrassing and painful. Old 
affection and friendship wero revived 

2 Y 
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1y the sight of the count; and, had he 
ohejed hU first impnlsc, he would 
frankly have expressed his soitow at 
the chance which had thrown Villa- 
bnena into the bands of his foes, and 
have said what die could to console 
him under his misfortune. But the 
count's manner was so haughty and 
repnlsivc, and he so studiously avoid* 
ed recognising in Luis any thing more 
than an opponent and a captor, that 
the words of kindness froze upon the 
young man’s tongue, and during the 
few minutes that were required to 
rejoiu the rogimeut, the silence re¬ 
mained unbroken. On reaching the 
spot where the cavalry was still United, 
the detachment was received with loud 
congratulations on the successful issue 
of the expedition. 

“ Cleverly managed, Seuor Her¬ 
rera ! ” said the colonel; “ and the 
prisoners are of importance. Take 
them yourself to the general.” 

In obedii'iice to this order, IleriTra 
moved off to the part of the field iu 
which llodil, euiTounded l)y a un- 
merous and brilliant stal!’, liad taken 
his post. 

“ 11a!*’ said the general, when the 
young olhcrr had made his report, his 
quick eye glancing the ]>risoners, 
some of wlmui were known to him by 
sight. “ Jla! you have done well, 
sir, and your conduct slinll be favour¬ 
ably reported at IVIadrid. The Mar¬ 
quis of Toiralva and Count "N’iHa- 
buena—an important caiJtnrc this. 
Your name, sir—and yours, and 
yours V” .said he shaiidy to the other 
prisoners. 

The answers visibly increased his 
satisfaction. They were all men well 
known as zealous and influential par- 
tizans of the Pretender. Kodil pau.sod 
an instant, and then turned to one of 
liis aides-de-camp. 

“ A pricKt and a firing party,” said 
he. “ You have half an hour to pre¬ 
pare for death,” he added, addressing 
the prisoners. “ Rebels taken with 
arms in their hands can expect no 
greater favour.” 

Herrera felt a cold chill come over 
him as he heard this order given for 
the Instant execution of a mao whom 
he had so long redded as his friend 
and benefactor. Forgetting, in the 
agitation of the moment, his own snb- 
ordinato position, and the impropriety 


of his interference, he was about fo 
address the general, and ]>etition for 
the life of VUlabncna, when he was 
saved from the commission of a broad, 
of discipline by the interposition of a 
third party. A young man iu the 
nniform of a general oificcr, of sallow 
complexion and handsome counte¬ 
nance, who was stationed upon liodirs 
right hand, moved Iiis horse nearer to 
that of the general, aud spoke a few 
words to him in a low' tonu of voice. 
Rodil seemed to li.ston with attention, 
and to rortect a moment before rei»ly- 
ing. 

“ You arc right, Cordova,” said he; 
“ they may be worth Iccephig as hos- 
tage.s; ond 1 will delay their death till 
1 can communieute witli her ^lajesty’s 
government. Let them lie strictly 
guarded, and sent to-morrow to Pam- 
pcluna under good or»cort. Your 
name, sirV” said he, turning to Her¬ 
rera. 

Herrera told hi.s name and regi¬ 
ment. 

“ Lui« Herrera.” roi)Oiitcd Rodil; 
“ 1 have heard it before, as that of a 
bravo and promising oilieer. Well, 
sir, since von have taken these pri¬ 
soners, you '‘hall kcej) them. Your¬ 
self ami a detachment of } onr sfjua- 
drou will form part of their e-jcort to 
Pampeluna.’’ 

'J'he flattering words of hN general 
went but a short way towards recon¬ 
ciling Luis to the unpleasant task of 
e.seorting his former frieml to a cap¬ 
tivity which would iu all }>robability 
find its tennination iu a viiilciit death. 
With a heavy heart he saw Villabiiena 
and the other prisoners led olf to the 
house that was to serve as their 
place of confinement for the niglit; 
and .still more painful w’ore his feel¬ 
ings, when he llionght of Rita’s grief 
on receiving intelligence of iicr fa¬ 
ther's peril, perhap.s of his execution. 
In order to alleviate to the utmost of 
his power the present position of the 
count, he recommended him to the care 
of the ofilccr placed on guard over him, 
who promised to allow bis prisoner 
every indalgence consistent with his 
safe keeping. And although the escort 
duty assigned to him was in somo 
respects so unpleasant to fulfil, Her¬ 
rera became almost reconciled to it 
by the reflection, that he might bo 
able to spare YiUabnena much of the 
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hardship and rongh treatment to 
which his captivity exposed him. 

The first grey light of morning had 
scarcely ajipeared in tlic Lower Amez- 
coa, stealing <iver the iitoniitniii-tops, 
and indistinctly sluulou ing forth the 
objects in the jilaiu, when the still¬ 
ness that had reigned in the valley 
since the coindusion of the preceding 
day’s skinui.^h, was broken by ti»o 
loud and Joyons clang of the reveille. 
At vai'ious points of the Cliristiiio 
cniitounients, the brazen instruments 
of tlu5 cavalry, and llio more nuiner- 
oiH, but perhaps less martially sound¬ 
ing, bands of tlie infantry regiments, 
were rousing the drowsy soMiers from 
their Ssluinber'j, and awak<‘uing the 
surj’ounding echoes bythe wild melody 
of l'ieg«»’s li>inii. ('Jradually the sky 
grew brighter, the last lingering stars 
(lis:inp«-are(l, the ‘■mnmits of the, wes¬ 
tern iiiountaiiis were illmninated with 
a ptddeii llii.di, and the lianks ami 
liilldws of A\hite mist that rested gu 
the meadows ami lumg «}«ui the 
InlKido, b'-gan to inell away and 
disappear at llio aiiprondi of tlic sun's 
rays. In the fields ami ou the roads 
m-ar tin* ditfercnl villages, the troops 
were seen a-suiihliiig, tlic men hilent 
and heavy-cM'd, but nJh‘:liod and 
in> ig«»rated by tin* inght's rej)ose, the 
hor-c's champing tlicir bit&, mid neigh¬ 
ing w illi imjialieiiee. Trains of mules, 
ladmi witli sacks of corn and rations, 
that from tlieir weight might be 

deemed snfficimU load for as maiiv 

• 

dromedaries, i.-«nod from bjirn and 
stable, expending their .superflu¬ 
ous strength and spirit by kicking 
and biting \icioiisly at each other, 
and were r:uig(*d in rear of the troops, 
wliere aUo carls and litters, containing 
wounded men, awaited tlio order for 
departure. The sergeant-majors call¬ 
ed the roll of their troops and 
companies; whilst the men, lean¬ 
ing upon their muskets, or sitting at 
ease iu their saddles, munched frag¬ 
ments of the brown ration bread, 
smoked the cigarette, or recched 
from the hands of the tawny-vi^Bged 
sutlers and cantmicras^ who walked 
lip and dowm the ranks, an antidote 
lo the cflects of the cool morning air, 
in the shape of a glass of aguardiente, 
'When all preparationsivcrc completed, 
and the time necessary for the fonn- 
ing np of so numerous a body of meu 


had elapsed, the order to march was 
given, and the troops moved off ia a 
soutlierly direction, 

Wiiilbt this general movement 
took place, a detachment, consist¬ 
ing of four companies of infantry, 
and fifty dragoons, separated itself 
from the main body, and took tho 
road to rainpcluna, whither it was 
to escort Count Vlllabuena and his 
fellow captives. Tho country to 
the north-east of the Amezcoa, 
through which they would have to 
pass, w as known to be free from Car- 
iists, with the exception of unimport¬ 
ant parties of anned peasants; Bodil 
himself had gone in pursuit of Zu- 
malaearrcgui, who had ■retired in tho 
same direction wlienco he, liad ap- 
jiroached the valley; and therefore 
this escort, although so few in num¬ 
ber, was deemed nmi»Iy suliiciciit to 
convey the prisoners in all safety to 
tlnir destination, to which one long 
day’s march would bring them. Tho 
dclaelmicnt Avas commanded by a 
major of infantry—a young man avIio 
Imd acquired Avhat military experience 
he posjicssed in (be ease and sloth of 
a garrison life, during which, however, 
thanks to certain influential rccom- 
nu'udatiuu'^, he had found jiromotion 
come so <iiiiekly, tliat lie had not the 
same reason wiih many of his com¬ 
rades to be .satisfied with the more 
active and dangerous ser\ ice to which 
he had recently been called. In- 
Avardly congratulating him.sclf on tho 
change Avhich his present duty en¬ 
sured liim from the hardshijis of 
bivouacs and bad quarters to at least 
a day or two's enjoyment of the flesh- 
pots of Pampehma, he rode gaily 
along at the head of the escort, chat¬ 
ting and laughing with his second in 
command. Behind him came Herrera 
and his dragoons, and in n^ar of them 
the prisoners, on either side of whom 
marched foot-soldiers with fixed 
bayonets. The body of infantry 
brought up the rear. Strict orders 
had been given against conversing 
with the captives ; and Hen’cra was 
compelled, tliereforc, to abandon the 
intention he had formed of endeavour¬ 
ing to break down the barrier of cold 
reserve w ithin which Count Villabnena 
had fenced himself, and of offering 
such assistance and comfort as it was 
in his power to give. Ho was forced 
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to be contented with keeping near the 
prisoners, in order to protect them 
from any abuse or ill-treatment on 
the part of the soldiorv. 

For some hours the march con> 
tinned without incldeut or novelty 
to vary its monotony. There was no 
high-road in the direction tlic escort 
was taking; the way, which wns 
Shown them by a peasant, led thi*ougIi 
country lanes, over hills, and across 
holds, 08 nearly in n straight line ns 
the rugged and mountainous iintnrc 
of the country would allow. To>vards 
noon, tlic heat, endurable cnongh 
during the first hours of the morning, 
became excessive. The musket bar¬ 
rels and sabre scabbards almost burned 
the fingers that touched them; the 
coats of the horses were caked with 
sweat and dust; and tlie men went 
panting along, looking out eagerly, 
but in vain, lor some roadside ibun- 
tain or streamlet, at which to qnencii 
the thirst that jnirched their inimths. 
They had reached a beaten road, 
which, although rough and neglected, 
yet aflbrded a better footing lhan they 
had hitherto had, when such means 
of refreshment at last presented them¬ 
selves. It was near the entrance of a 
sort of defile fonned by tuo irregular 
lines of low hills, closing in the road, 
which was fringed with patehes of 
trees and brushwood, and wUh huge 
mas.ses of rock that seemed to have 
been placed there by the hands of the 
Titans, or to have rolled thither du¬ 
ring some mighty convulsioti of na¬ 
ture from the distant ranges of moun¬ 
tains. At a short distance from this 
pass, there bubbled foi*th from under a 
moss-grown block of granite a clear 
and sparkling riyiilot, w’hicli, over- 
fiowing the margin of the basin it 
had formed for itself, rippled across 
the road, and entered the ojiposite 
fields. Here a five minutes’ halt was 
called, the men were allowed to quit 
their ranks, and in an instant they 
were kneeling by scores aloiig the 
side of the little stream, collecting the 
water in canteens and foraging-caps, 
and washing their hands and faces in 
the pure element. The much-needed 
refreshment taken, the march was rc- 
smned. 

Notwithstanding that the pass 
through which the prisoners and their 
escort were now advancing was near¬ 


ly a mile in length, and in many places 
admlmbly adapted for a surprise, the 
officer in command, either through 
ignorance or ovcr-confidcncc, neglect¬ 
ed the usual precaution of sending 
scouts along the hills that on cither 
side commanded tiie road. This neg¬ 
ligence struck Herrera, who knew 
by experience, that, with such active 
and wily foca as the Carlists, no pre¬ 
caution could bo dispensed with, how¬ 
ever superfluous it might seem. Scarce¬ 
ly had the troops entered the defile 
when lie snggeslt d to the m.'ijor the 
))ropriety of sending out skirmi.sluT.s 
to beat the thickets aud guard against 
an ambuscade. 

“ Quite unnecessary, sir,” wns the 
reply. "There is no rebel foixc in 
this part of the country that would 
venture to come >\itliiii a league of 
us." 

" So we are told,” saiil irciTcra; 
" but 1 have had occasion to sec that 
one must not alwju's rely on such a.<- 
suranccs.” 

** I .'iliali do .so, ncverthoh‘s«5, in this 
instance,” said the major. " We have 
a long march before us, and if I fag 
the men by sending them elamberiiig 
over hills ami rocks, I shall l(»3e half 
of them by straggling, and perhaps 
not reach i*ampclnna to-night.” 

" If you will allow me,” said Her¬ 
rera, " 1 will semi a few of luj' dra¬ 
goons to do the duty. They vill 
Iiardly bo so efi'cctive as infant rj' for 
such a service, but it will be belter 
tliim leaving (Uir flanks entirely un¬ 
guarded.” 

" I have already fold you, sir,” rc- 
idicd the major testily, " that 1 con¬ 
sider such precaution over.'itrained 
aud unnecessary. 1 believe. Lieute¬ 
nant Herrera, that it is I >\ho com¬ 
mand this detachment.” 

Thus rebuked, Herrera desisted 
from his remonstrances, aud fell back 
into hi3 place. The marclt continued 
in all security through the wild and 
dangerous defile; the men, refreshed 
by their momentary halt, tramping 
briskly along, chattering, smoking, 
and singing snatches of soldier’s songs. 
It appeared as if the negligence of the 
major was likely to be jnatified, as far 
as it could be, by the result; for they 
were now witliin two hundred yards 
of the extremity of the pass, and in 
view of the open country. The defile 
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was each moment widening, and the 
space between tlic road and tlic hills 
was lillcd up with a wood of yomig 
beech and oak. Herrera himself, who 
had each moment been expecting to 
receive a volley from some ambushed 
foe, was beginning to think llic danger 
over, wlien a man dressed in red uni¬ 
form, with a searlet ca]) upon his head, 
and mounted on a white horse, sud¬ 
denly aj)pcared at the end of the pass, 
and tossing his lance, wliich lie car¬ 
ried at tlic trail, into his bri<lle hand, 
put a trum])et that was slung round 
his neck, to his niout]i, and blew a 
loud aud startling blast. The signal, 
for it was, did not long remain 
unanswered. A hoarse >\ild shout 
issued from the wood on either .side 
ol ihe road, ami a volley of musketry 
rc'^ounded through the pass. In an 
instant the liiils were ali\c with Cur- 
list soldiers, .“01110 reloading the mus¬ 
ket'* they had j^.^t tired, others taking 
aim at the Chrlstinns, or iixing their 
bayfmets in j)re[)arutiou I'm* a ch)>er 
eiieounter. Another minute hud 
scarcely elaiiseil, when a strong .sf|iia- 
dnm of ca^alry, winch the trumpeter 
had juveeded, da>]ied out oftlie fields 
:it the extremity of the. jius“, formed 
ewliinm upon tin* mad, and levelling 
ihe-ir long light lances, advanced, led 
on by ZimiuIaeaiTCgni himself, to 
charge the astonished Christinus. 

Kxtieme was the confusion into 
Mhicli the escort wa.s tlirowu by this 
iittm k, bO totally unex))e( ted by every 
body but Herrera. All >ia8 bewilder¬ 
ment and terror; the men stood sta¬ 
ring at each otlier, or at their dead 
and ivoimded comrades, without even 
thiukiiig of defending themselves. 
Tin.** si te of stupefaction lasted, how¬ 
ever, but a second ; and then the sol¬ 
diers, Milhout waiting for orders, 
turned bai*k to bm k, and facing the 
poinla where the Carlists had sta¬ 
tioned themselves, returned their fire 
with all the vigour nnd promptness 
which ilesperation could give. The 
major—a really brave man, but quite 
unequal to an emergency of this na¬ 
ture—knew not wliat orders to give, or 
how to extricate himself and his men 
from the scrape into which his own 
headstrong impnidcncc had brought 
tlicm. Foreseeing no possibility of 
escape from au enemy who, in num¬ 
bers aud advantage of position, so 


far overmatched him, bis next thought 
regarded the ]>risoners, and he gal¬ 
loped hastily back to where they stood. 
The Carlists had probably received 
orders concerning ihcm; for neither 
they nor their immediate escort had 
suffered injury from the volley that 
had played such havoc with the main 
body of the detachnieiit. 

“ Fire on the ijrisoncrs! ” shouted 
the major. 

The guard round Villabucna and 
his fellow-captives stai'cd at their 
officer without obeying. Some of 
them were reloading, and the others 
ap]>areiitly did not comprehend the 
strange order. 

“Fire, Isay!” repeated the com¬ 
mandant. “Uy the holy cross! if we 
are to leave our bones here, theirs 
shall wliiten beside them.” 

More than one musket was already 
tumcil in the direction of the doomed 
captive.8, when Ilen’cra, vho, at the 
moineiii that he was about to lead 
Ills dragoons lo the encounter of the 
Cailist cavalry, just then appeai'ing 
on the road, had overheard the furious 
excliuiiation of Ills superior, came gal- 
lopiug back to the rescue. 

“Sto])!” shouted he, striking up 
the muzzles of the muskets. “ You 
have no warrant for such cruelty.” 

‘•Traitor!*’ screamed the major, 
almost b]*eathlcss with rage, and 
raising ills sword to make a cut at 
Herrera. Lefere, however, lie could 
give force to the blow, his* eyes rolled 
frightfully, his feet left the stirrups, 
aud, dropping bis weapon, he fell 
headlong into the dust. A Cariist 
bullet had pierced his heart. 

“ Fire at your foes, and not at de¬ 
fenceless iirisoners,” said Herrera 
sternly to the dismayed soldiers. 
‘•Kemcmber that your lives shall 
answer for those of these men.” 

Aud again jdaeing himself at the 
head of the cavalry, he led them to 
meet Zuraalacariegui and his lancers, 
who were already cbaiging down 
upon them. 

But the few seconds that had been 
occupied in saving Villabucna and his 
companions from the slaughter, had 
made all the difference in tlic chances 
of success. Could Herrera have 
charged, as he had been about to 
do, before the Carlists formed up and 
advanced, he might, iu ail proba- 
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bilitv, owing to the greater skill of 
hi^ men in the use of their weapons, 
and to the superioritj of their horses, 
havebroken and sabredhis opponents, 
and opened, the road for the Christino 
infantry. Once in the plain, where 
the dragoons could act with advau* 
tage, the Carlists might have been 
kept at bay, and a retreat effected. 
Now, however, the state of affairs 
was very different. Tlie lancers, 
with Znmaiacarregui and several of 
his staff charging at their liead like 
mere subalterns, came thundering 
along the road, and before Herrera 
could get his dragoons into full 
career, the shock took place. In aii 
instant the way was blocked uj) with 
a confused mass of men and liorses. 
The rear files of the coiitendiug cat ai¬ 
ry, unable immediately to check their 
speed, pushed forward those in front, 
or forced them off the road upon llie 
strip of broken gi’ouud and brushw<'od 
on either side ; friends and foes were 
mingled togcti«cr, cutting, Ihnistiiig, 
sw’caiing, and shouting, iiut the dra¬ 
goons, l)csides encountering the lances 
of the hostile cavalry, suffered teiribly 
from the fire of the foot-soldiers, who 
came down to the side of the road, 
bla^^iug at them from within a few 
paces, and even thrusting them oil’ 
their liorses with the bayonet. In so 
confused a struggle, and ngaiusl such 
odds, the superior discipline and skill 
■of the Cbristinos was of small avail. 
Herrera, who, at the first moment of 
the encounter, liad crossed swords 
with Zum^curregui himself, but who 
the next instant had been separated 
from Ijim by the melee, fought like a 
lion, tUi liU right arm was disabled 
by a lancc-thrust. The soldier who 
bad wounded him w*as about to re¬ 
peat the blow’, when a Carlist officer 
interfered to save him. lie was 
made prisoner, and his men, discour¬ 
aged by his loss, and reduced already 
to little more than a third of tlieir 
original numbers, threw down their 
anns and asked for quarter. Their 
example was immediately followed 
those of the infantry who had 
escaped alive from the murderous 
Tollcys of their opponents. 

•Of all those who took part in this 
bloody conflict, not one bore himself 
more gallantly, or did more execu¬ 
tion amongst the enemy, than our 


old acquaintance, Sergeant Velasquez, 
When the charge had takeu ])lacc, 
and the dcs)x;ratc fight above de¬ 
scribed commenced, lie backed his 
liorsc off the narrow road upon which 
tlie combatants u.'re cooi>ed up, into 
n sort of nook formed by a bank and 
some troi's. In this advantageous 
position, his rear niul flanks protect¬ 
ed, lie kept off all who attacked him, 
replying with laugh and jeer to the 
furious oaths and imprecarions of his 
baffled aiitngoiii.’ts. His fierce and 
determined aspo<*t, and still more the 
long and powerful sweep of his broad 
sabre, struck terror into hi? assailants, 
who found their best aimed blows and 
most furious assaults repelled, and 
returned with fatal effect by thejirac- 
tised arm of the drag<»on. At the 
moment that IleiTera mu'* wouikUmI, 
nod th(> fight brought to a close, the 
mass of cojnbatauls had prcssi-d fur¬ 
ther fbruard into the defile, and only 
thi*oe or four of the ie:un»o>t - f the 
C’lirli.'t.*, occupied the ]»ortiou of the 
pas.slH'fweeti Vcla<qncz and tlu* open 
country. Ju>t then a shout in his 
roar, and a btillet that pierced his 
shako, >\avned the sergeant that the 
infantry hereupon him; ami at the. 
sam»^ moment lie saw lii-! comrades 
desist from their ilcftaire. Selling 
S])nrs to hTs ehsirger, he made the 
auiinal bound forward upon ttie road, 
ch've (he shoulder of the iicare.st 
lancer, rode oier another, aiul pa^s- 
ing unhurt through the rain of bullets 
that whistled around him, g;dloped 
out of the defile. 

lint, although unwouuded, Velas¬ 
quez was not uupaiMual. A dozen 
lancers spurn'd (heir lioiv es afliT him; 
and although more llum half oftlie-'-e, 
seeing that they Isad no clnnu'e of 
overtaking the well-mounted fiuritive, 
soon pulled np and retraced tliclr 
steps, three or four still per-evered in 
the chase. Kortiniate wu.s it for the 
sergeant lliot tin* good horse which he 
bad lost at the venta near'I’iidela, had 
been replaced b}' one of equal speeal 
and Dscttle. With uunbated snift- 
ncss ho scoured along the road through 
the whirlwind of dust raised by his 
charger’s feet, until the Carli.sts, see¬ 
ing the diNtauce hetweeii them and 
the olf|ect of their pursuit rapiiHy ia- 
crea.si!ig, gradually abandoned tlio 
race. One man alone continued 
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standi, and seemed not unlikely to 
overtake the dragoon. This was no 
other than the sergeant’s former op¬ 
ponent in the ball-court, Paco the 
nmletcer, now converted into a Car- 
list lancer, and who, his sharp-rowel- 
led B])urs goring his horse’s sides, his 
lanci‘. in his hand, his body bent for- 
wu'd as though he w^ould fain have 
outstripped in his eagerness the speed 
of the animal he bestrode, dashed on¬ 
ward with headlong and reckless 
violence. Ilis lean and raw-boned 
but swift and vigorous Iiorse, scarcely 
felt the light weight of its rider; 
whilst V'tdasquez’ charger, in addition 
to the solid bulk of the dragoon, was 
oncunibcred with a well-filled valise 
and heavy trappings. The distance 
betw'ceii jmrMK'd and pursuer was 
rapidly diminishing; and the sergeant, 
lienring the clatter of hoofs Ciich 
moment drawing neai*er, looked over 
his shoulder to see bj’^ how many of 
his enemies he was so obstinately 
followed. Paco immedialelj’ recog¬ 
nised him, and with a slioiil of exul¬ 
tation again drove tlie rowels into his 
horse’s belly. 

'"Jiitllol (raitlor! infame!'*'' yelled 
the ex-niuletecr. “ Stoji, coward, and 
meet your deatli like a man!” 

llis iiivilatiou was not long disre¬ 
garded. Velasquez, having ascer¬ 


tained that he had bnt a single pur¬ 
suer, and that pursuer a man to whom 
he owed a grudge and was by no 
means soiry to give a lesson, pulled 
up his horse and confi-onted Paco, 
who, nothing daunted, came tearing 
along, waving his lance above hia 
head like a mud Cossack, and shout¬ 
ing imprecations and dehance. As 
he came up, Velasquez, who had 
steadily awaited his charge, parried 
the fuitous thrust that was aimed at 
him, and at the same time, by a 
movement of leg and rein which bo 
had often practised In the manege^ 
caused his horse to bound aside. 
Unable immediately to check bis 
steed, I'aco ])assed onwards; but as 
he did so, Velasquez dealt him a 
back-handed blow of liis sabre, and 
the unlucky Cnrlist fell bleeding and 
senseless from tlie saddle. Ills horse, 
terrihed at its rider’s fall, galloped 
■wildly across the country. 

“That makes the half-dozen,” said 
the sergeant coolly, as he looked 
down mi his prostrate foe; “if every¬ 
one of us had done as much, the day’s 
work would have been better.” 

And sheathing his sabre, he re¬ 
sumed, but at a more moderate pace, 
the night which had for a moment 
been inteiruptod. 
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WlIITiS’a THREE YEARS IN CONSTANTINOrLE. 


The title of “ DomeMic Manners of 
the Turks,” given to the volumes be¬ 
fore us, can scarcely be considered as 
a conect designation ; since it is not 
in the privacy of their own faniilics, 
in their harems and among their 
children, (scenes in which it would 
indeed be rash to challenge compari¬ 
son with the elo(iuent author of the 
Spirit of the that Mr ^Vldtc 

has depicted the Turks of the present 
day: but rather in the places ‘‘where 
men most do congregate”—in the 
bi’zeslana and tcharshifs or markets, 

commonly called bazars:* in the 
exercise of the variou.s trades and 
callings, and the intercom*sc of jno- 
fessioiial and coniinerelal relations. 
Xheuork is rather a treatise on the 
corj^orute bodies and mnnicipal in- 
stiuilions of Con>tuntinoph'—a .sub¬ 
ject hitlicrto almost untouched by 
European nrilers, and in the inves¬ 
tigation of uliich Mr Wliilo has dili¬ 
gently availed liiiuself of the oppor¬ 
tunities atforded him by the liberal 
spirit which the events of late years 
have fostered timong the Turks. U’lie 
rc.'^ults of lliese researches arc now 
laid before US, in a form which, though 
perimps not the ino.st ]>o])iiIa]M\ liidi 
might have been adopted, is not ill 
calculated to embr.ue the Mist variety 
of subjects included in tlio raiigi* of 
the authors cb.-ciwatioiit!. Taking 
the bezestans and markets—the focn< 
of bu^inc.^s and commerce toubich 
the Aiirions cla«r'-cs of tlie Stamboul 
])Oi)u]ation converge—as the ground¬ 
work of his lucubrations, ]^Ir AVhilo 
proceeds to cmmierntc in detail tlic 
various trades and liandierafis carried 
on within the ]>reci«cts of tiicsc great 
national marts, the articles therein 
sold, au<l the guilds or incorporated 
companies, to many of whicli exten¬ 
sive privileges have been granted by 
the sultana for their services to the 
state. These topics are divorsin<*d 
by numerous digressions on politic.-^, 


religion, criminal law, the imperial 
harem, tlic language of tiowers—iu 
slioi't, de omnibua rebus et quibnadam 
a/iis —iu tlni eA»urse of which Mr 
^> 111(0 gives his renders the benelit 
of all the miscelhiueoiis InfunuHtiou 
which has faUeu in his uuy during 
Ilia thive ycai's’ resuleiice among the 
Osmnulis. Of a work so dit^u^o in 
its nature, it is impossible to gi\e 
more than an outline; and accord¬ 
ingly, omitting all mention of tho>e 
subjeets wliich Iiave been rendered 
tolerably familiar tol'hirujieau reader'i 
by the narrativesoiTormer tra\oller.<, 
wo shall select from these “ orient 
pearls,*’ strung most literally “ at 
r.Uidinn,” such topic's as ]k>'‘Si‘ss nio'-t 
noNcIly, or on uliii h Mr'White h;u 
imparted some ij(»vel intbnnsUion. 

'rhe s]uu*e of ground <*eeupied by 
the two great heze^tans—the Jewel or 
arms’ be/.eslan, and the silk bezeslaii 
—with the suiToumling tthui.dii/s, and 
other huildings apjwopriated to trade, 
forms an irieguhir'piadrangleof about 
three liiimlred and tifiy s^piare yard-, 
to the lUfi'lli of the >Mu.-f|Ue of Sultan 
Ilajazct, and ^^e^t of that irf >.'ti<»r- 
Osuuinya. “The b*‘zestan-s ori-iiu- 
ally consisted of isolated building.s, 
each with f**ur gates opening nearly 
to the cardinal points, whieli were, 
and still are, de-IgnaUd after the 
tra<le.s cairied on in booth.s around or 
beuealli llieir ie.-j*ei'tive ]H»rches. J5v 
degrees new shops, alleys, and en- 
clo^nres cln.steri’d around the original 
depots, until the whole were enchned 
within walls, arched, roofed, and pro¬ 
vided with lock-uj» gates and ]»(KSteriis, 
of which there arc twelve large and 
about twenty small. They were then 
subjected to the same syudicul laws 
that regulate the police and adniinis- 
tratlon of the j»areijt buildings.” 'i'Iny 
are opened soon after dawn, and closed 
at afternoon prayer; and the sanio 
regulations are observed at the Missr 
Tdmrshy^ or Egyptian drug-market, 


Three Years in Constnntinople j or, Vomestie Manners of the Turks in 1844. 
Ily Charles White, Kstj. 

♦ The root of bezestun and bazar is i loth;—of tcharahy,tc/wr, four,mean¬ 

ing a square. 
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licrcaftcr to bo noticed. The jewel 
bezestan alone abuts at mid-day—the 
former occupants liaving been princi¬ 
pally Janisaarics, who held it beneath 
tiieir dignity to keep their 8hoj)8 open 
all day; on Fridays they are closed; 
and, during llamazan, are open only 
from mid-day to afternoon prayer. 
The silk bezesttn, being tenanted only 
by Armenians, is closed on Sundays, 
and the saints’ days of their calendar, 
amounting to nearly a fourth of the 
year. “ AVith tlie exception of tl>o 
two bezestans, the bazars are not sur¬ 
mounted by domes, the distinctive 
ornament of almost all public edifices; 

. . . so that the whoU? surface, when 
seen from the ScTuskcr’s Tower, pre¬ 
sents a vast area of tiles, itbout any 
architectural relief, and exhibits a 
monotonous vacuum in the midst of 
thi‘ hiii'rouiidiug noble mos(]ucs and 
lofty khans.” 

The dcwelor Arms* Bezestan (Djc- 
> aliir or isiluh-Bezestauy) is the oldest 
of these e>tabUshments, dating from 
tlic time of the comiiiest by Malioin- 
laed IJ.; but, having been repeatedly 
d(•^^royed by lire, tlie ])resent edifice 
of Slone was con.structed in 170S. It 
irt a lofty oblong (piadrangular build¬ 
ing, with lil'teen cnijolas and four 
arelu'd gates—the bookseller.s’, tlie 
guldsmiths*, tiie mercers', and tlio 
boltmukci's'. Tlic interior consists of 
a broad alley, iiilerseetcd by four 
transverse alleys with double rows of 
shops, where the dealers, who are all 
Alo.-lems, sit on platforms raised 
al)out three feet and a half from the 
piiYcmenl. 'I'hey constitute a guild 
among Ihemselvcs, presided over by 
a slu*ilvli, with a di'puty and six elders; 
and aie so highly esteemed fur their 
probity, that valuable deposits are fre¬ 
quently left in tlieir charge by ])ersons 
going on pilgrimage or to distant coun¬ 
tries ; but this ]>rivilege has lately 
been iuterfored with by government, 
which has claimed, In failure of lieirs, 
the reversions w'hich formerly fell to 
the guild. ** It would bo an endless 
task to describe the articles exposed 
to sale in Djevahir-Bezestany, which, 
from jewels being rarely sold there at 
present, might bo more appropriately 
called the bezestan of antiquities.” 
The principal objects of attraction, 
especially to foreigners, arc the amis, 
towhichMrWhitcaccordinglycoDfiucs 


his remarks: bat the once famed Da¬ 
mascus sabres (called Mam or Syiian) 
are now held as inferior to those 
Kliorassan and Tersia, {Taban or 
polished,) unless anterior to the de- 
btructiou of the old manufactory by 
Tiinour in MOO; and those of this 
ancient fabric arc now of extreme 
rarity and value. “ A ftdl-»ized 
Kliorassan, or ancient liamusciis 
sabre, should measure about thirty* 
five inches from guard to point; 
the back should be free from flaws, 
the w’atering even and distinct 
throughout the whole length: the 
colour a bluish gi‘cy. A perfect sabre 
should possess wliat the Turks call 
the Kirk Merdeveud, (forty grada¬ 
tions :) that is, the blade should con¬ 
sist of forty compartments of watered 
circlc.s, diminishing in diameter as 
they reach the point. A tolerable 
tahan of this kind, with plain scab¬ 
bard and born liandle, is not easily 
jnirchascd for loss tbaTk2000 i>iastre.s; 
some feich as much as 5000, and 
wlicn recognised as extraordinary, 
there is no limit to the price. Damas- 
ciH sabres made prior to lOOO are 
seldom SCI 11 , but inodeni blades of 
K-ss pure temper and ligbtor colour 
are common. 'J'bcir form is neai-ly 
.‘‘iinilar to Ibe Khova.s.«:an; but the 
latter, w hen of extraordinar 3 ’ temper, 
will cut through tlie formiT like a 
knife through a bean-stalk.” Tlic 
slioner swords of bright steel called 
jHiliis watered not in circles, but in 
waving lines, are mostly iVom the 
maniifncloiw e.stablished at Stamboul 
bj'Mahommed 11. soon aflerthc con¬ 
quest, and which maintained its cele¬ 
brity up to tlie time of Aloiirad IV., 
the la«t sultan who headed his armies 
in person :—“ After his death, the 
fa.<hion of wearing Kliorassan and 
old Syrian blades was revived: and 
the Stamboul manufactory was gra- 
duallj" neglected.” 

It is needless to follow Mr AVbitc 
tlirougb his dissertations on handjaiv, 
yataghans, and otlicrOrieiital varieties 
of cold steel; but ])assiug through the 
booksellers’ (Sahhaf) gate of the bc- 
zestau, wc find ourselves in the Pa¬ 
ternoster Kow of Stamboid—a short 
space exclusivel.v inhabited by tho 
trade from which the gate derives its 
name. Tho booksellers’ guild consists 
of about forty members, presided over 
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by a sheikli and a council of elders; 
and is conducted on principles as 
rigidly exclusive os those of some cor¬ 
porations nearer home, it being al¬ 
most impossible for any one to pur¬ 
chase the good-will of a shop, unless 
connected by blood with some of the 
fraternity: but Mr White’s account 
of “the trade/’ and of the bearded 
Murrays aud Colburus by wliom it is 
carried on, is far from favourable. 
Competition being excluded by* this 
monopoly, the prices demauded arc so 
exorbitant, “tliat it is common to 
say of a closc-hstod dealer, ‘he is 
worse than a sahhnf.’ The book¬ 
sellers’ stalls arc the meanest in ap¬ 
pearance iu all the bazars; and tlie 
effendy, who lord it over the literary 
treasures, arc the least prepo88e8i^illg, 
and by no moans the most obliging, of 
the crafts within lliisvtist emponuin.” 
There are some cxceptious, however, 
to this sweeping wnsurc. Snleimiiu 
Kticudi, father of the imperial histo¬ 
riographer, Sheikli-Zadeii As>ad Kf- 
fendi, is celebrated as a plulologisl; 
aud Hiidji-lCffeiidi, though blind, 
“ ai>pears as expert in discovering 
the merits of a MS. or printed work 
as the most cngle-cycd of his contem¬ 
poraries, and is moreover lull of 
literary' and scientific information.” 
Catalogues arc niiknoA\n, and the 
price even of j)niite«l books, aft('r tiny 
have passed out of the bands of the 
editor, is perfectly arlutrarv; but tite 
commonest printed books are double 
the relative rate in Europe. The 
Taluc of MSS. of course dejx*nds ou 
their rarity and beauty of transcrip¬ 
tion; a finely ilinminated Koran can¬ 
not be ))rocured for less than or 
6000 jnastres, and those A\rittcn by 
c.elebrated caligrajdjcrs fetch from 
1^5,000 toeven .00,000. Mr White esti¬ 
mates the average number of volumes 
on a stall at about 700, or less than 
il0,000 in the whole bazar; but among 
these are frequently found works of 
great rarity iu the “three languages,” 
(Arabic, Persian, and Turkish.) Of 
those most ill request, a catalogue is 
given, compiising the usual range of 
Oriental literature. 

-There are about forty public libra¬ 
ries in Constantinople, btit many of 
those arc within thepriucipal mo-sques, 
and therefore not ca-sily accessible to 
Europeans. They arc all endowed 


with ample funds for their mainte¬ 
nance and the salaries of their libra¬ 
rians, who &eqneutly add considerably 
to their emoluments by transcribing 
MSS:—“ but it does not appear that 
these funds ai’o e^ iploycd in adding 
to these collections; so that in i>oiut 
of numbers they remain nearly as 
when first founded.” Each library 
has not only a simple nomenclature, 
but a cataloijut raiaonnee containing a 
summary of each work; and the 
books, most of which are transcribed 
on vellum or higlily glazed palmer, are 
bound in the manner of a tuck pocket- 
book, ill dark morocco or calf, with 
the titles written on the outside of tlie 
margin, and arc laid ou their sule.s on 
the slielves. The floors are covered 
>\ith mats, and on one or mure sides 
are low (livan.s for the use of the 
students, i\lio leave their slipper.H .at 
the door; a uanow desk in Irunt of 
the divans supports the >uluni(‘s iu 
U'<e. Neither fire, candle, nor smo¬ 
king. i.s pernutted ; and the libniries 
in general are ojkui daih*, excej»t on 
Friday, and during liauuizunand tho 
two Petrams, from about l> a.m. to 
afternoon prayer; those present attlie 
time of mid-duy prayer, quit their 
studies and perform their devotions 
in common. 

jMauy of the most valuable, and 
cost!}' of the illiimimited MSS. arc in 
the tuo libraries of the seraglio, the 
larger cd‘which, continuing at jircsent 
•J100 volumes, ia the most exteii.'iive 
collection of books iu ('unstautiiioplo: 
but they can .<i(arcely be reckoned 
among the public libraries, as aduii.s- 
siou 10 them is obtained with diffi¬ 
culty, and only by special permission, 
even by Mo.slcms. Pesides the. MSS. 
in the great soniglio libnirv, among 
the most valuable of which is a mag¬ 
nificent copy of the Arabic ])oera of 
Antar,aud another oftlietiulisian, the 
great moral poem of Saadi, there is a 
Ciinvass genealogical tree, containing 
portraits of all the sovereigns of the 
house of Osman, from originals ])roser- 
ved in the sultan’s private library. 
Next in importance is the library of 
the mosque of Aya Sofia (St Sophia,) 
founded by Mohammed the Con¬ 
queror, which is rich in vahmble MSS. 
and contains a Koran said to have 
been written by the hand of the Klialif 
Ali, the son-m-law of the Prophet: 
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another attributed to Ihc same sonrcc, 
as well as one ascribed to the Khalif 
Omar, arc in the library of Osman 
111., Httached to the beautiful mosque 
of Koor-Osnianya. But the most in¬ 
teresting of the public libraries, 
though llio number of its volnrocs 
docs not exceed sixteen hundred, is 
that oftlic grand-vizir Ilagliib I’asha, 
a celebrated patron of Icaniing in 
tlie niicidle of the last century. It 
stands in an enclosed court, which 
also contains a free scIuk)!, foiiiitnins, 
and the monuments of the founder 
and liis family. The library itself is 
a lofty square chandler, ith a central 
dome an<l fourscnii-doiiies, sii]>ported 
by marble columns, and round the 
apartment “ runs a conqdetc and 
most correct version of the celebrated 
Boordn of the poet Keab,*’ (a poem 
composed iu honour of Mohammed 
by au Aral) eouKunporary.) in gold 
letltu-s, fourteen inches long, on a 
green pround, forming an original 
and brilliant eiBtU'lli^linnmt.’' Its 
contents include some (»f Ibe ricliest 
and rarest sj>eeimens of l’t*rsian and 
Arabic culigrajdiy ; and tlic founder's 
note-book, with a co))v of ids divan, 
(poetical works,) is also i-\bibite<l: 
‘‘tin* fimnev proves that he was not 
nna(-conip)i>hcd as a dranglitsinnu 
and aivhitcct. . . . There is 

a lightness ami elegance in this build¬ 
ing wliieli remlors it snpeiior to all 
others: but he survl\ed foundation 
<*niv three ^c■ars. Ills remains arc 

• 4 

de|Mi.-ited in the novtli-cast angle of 
tlie c<mrt, on an elevated terrace, 
beiH'jith an opet) marl»h‘ canopy, pro- 
leeted by a ^^ire\vuvk trellis. 'Diis. 

ib'e roses and myrtles, and 
the tigs, >ines, pomegranab’s, and 
cy}U(V'e.s, that cast their sliade 
around, gi\esit the appeavsmee (if a 
noble aviary, move tlmn that of a re- 
po.sitory for the dead : and the d(»ves 
that nestle in tlic overhanging bran¬ 
ches, ami fdl the air with their 
<jiuTnl()U8 notes, add to the delusion.*’ 
The total number of volumes in all 
the public libraries is believed not to 
exceed 75,1)01), of winch at least a 
fourth are duplicates; it must be 
remembered, however, that, with a 
few modern exeej)ti<»ns, the whole 
arc JMSS. nilmirabiy traiiscrilK'd, 
clai)oralely cuibellislM'd : a)ul thus, 
taking one volume with another, the 


suras paid for each work far exceed 
the average price of rare printed edi¬ 
tions in Eiu’ope.” Besides these stores 
of (>riental lore, Die library of tho 
mcdiciil academy established by Dfah- 
mood 11. in tlic palaco, of Galata 
Serai, contains several Imndrod vol- 
timesof the best French medical works, 
W'liich the professors arc allowed to 
caiT)" to their own apartments—a 
privilege not allowed in any other 
library. 'J’hc art of printing was first 
introduced in 17:^0, by a linugarian 
renegade named Ibrahim, (known as 
or the printer,) who w’as 
patronised by the Sultan Achmet III; 
—but flic establishment languished 
after his death; mid though revived 
in 1781 by Sultan Abdonl Hamid, it 
was only after tlic destruction of the 
janissarie.s, the enemies of every inno¬ 
vation, that the juTSSbegan to exhibit 
any tiling like activity. At present 
there are four imperial printing estab¬ 
lishments; and the ty])es, w’hieh were 
formerly ca.-yt in Venic<‘, being now 
manufactnn><l in Stamboiil, a maikcd 
improvement has taken place iu Ihc 
cliaraeter. 'Jiiough the Koran, and 
all religions and doctrinal work-^, arc 
still transcribed exclusively by hand, 
the art of jwinting is regarded with 
great Jealf)U>y by the booksellers, who 
liold that *‘prc-!ses aro made from the 
calcined wood of Al-Zacnm, the dread 
tree of the lowest j>it; while tran¬ 
scribers have their seats near the gate 
of tlie seventh luMven.” Tho news¬ 
paper pre.<is of Slamboul is still in its 
infancy—for thongli the. Tahrim^ or 
Mowtrur Ottoman^ established in 
18”l by Mahmood IT: as an official 
gazette, w as eoiubicled with eonyider- 
ablc ability by the original editor, M. 
Blaque., and liis successor M.Frances- 
schi, the sudden death of both these 
gentlemen, within a short period of 
each other, awakened strong suspi¬ 
cions of foul ]*lay ; and the French 
translation, published for European 
circulation, has since sunk into a mere 
traiisciipt of the Turkish original, 
whn h consi.sts of little but official nn- 
nounoemeuts. Several attempts made, 
by Mr (.'hnrchill and others, to 
establish a non-official jiapcr for the 
advocacy of Turkish interests, have 
been smothered, after a brief exist¬ 
ence, by tlie jealousy of Russia and 
France: “ the result is, that tho Afom- 
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tt'ur is a dull court*circular, and the 
Smrrna journals, abandoned to chanco 
communications, arc neither prompt 
nor exact in circulating or detailing 
events.” * 

The spread of literary cultivation 
among the Turks of the present day, 
and tile European education illicit 
many of the rising generation have 
received, has naturally led to a taste 
for Eui*opcan literature; ami many 
possess Ubniri<‘s stored not only with 
the lore, of llu* JCast, but with the 
choicest tiTa-Jurcs of the French and 
English classics. Ali Ellcudi, late 
ambassador fi*om the Forte to the 
court of St James's, is well known to 
have collected a most extensive and 
valuable library during his residence 
in the regions of the West; and ^Ir 
White enumerates several yemug 
Osmanlis distingui^tled for their ae- 
coinpli#hiuents in the literature and 
science of the Franks. Emin Fahlia. 
the •lircetor of the Imperial Military 
Academy, ami Bckir Fa>ha, late >u- 
penntendent of the small-arni manii- 
lactorv at Dnlnia-Baktclii, uero both 
educated In England, llie latter at 
Woolwich and the fonner at Cam¬ 
bridge, where lie gaiu(‘(l a prize for 
Lis matheinatieal attainments. Fou¬ 
nd ElVendi, son of the celebrated j)oet 
Izzet-Mollah, and himself a poet of 
jio .email note, “ jio.«sesM‘s u choice 
library of some 2U00 voliuiies, in 
French, English, and Italian;” and 
DcrwKli Kil'endi, prufcs&or of natural 
history in the academy of Galala 
Serai, lia.s .studied in France and 
England, and i.s not less esteemed for 
his knou leilgo than for his mode.'ity.” 
Ilut foremost among this Tut/e?thuuf/^ 
the future hopes of Turkey, .‘Jtaiid.s 
one whose name has already api>ear- 
cd in the pagfsof Mntja^ (Sejit. 1811, 
p. Achmet AVekif Kffendi, now 
third dragoman to the Forte, and son 
of llouh-ed-deen Eflendi, late Secre¬ 
tary of Legation at Vi(*nna, whom 
Mr White pronounces, with justice, 
“ one of the most rising and enliglit- 
cned young men of the Turkish em¬ 
pire. His knowledge of tlie FrcncJi 
language is perfect, and he adds to 


this an intimate acquaintance with 
the literature of that country and of 
England.” While men like these 
(and w’c could add other names to 
those enumerated by Mr White, from 
our personal knowledge^ arc in train¬ 
ing for the future administration of 
tin* empire, tlicre is yet Impe of the 
regeneration of the Osmanli nation. 

In no country Is jiriniai-y instruc¬ 
tion more general than in Turkey. 
Each of tlie smaller mosques has at¬ 
tached to it .til elcinculary school, 
superintended by the imam, where 
the children of tlie lower classes arc 
taught to re.ad and write, and to re¬ 
peat the Korau by heart; while those 
intended for the liberal professions 
umlergo a long and laborious course 
of study at tlie mcdre.ssehs or colleges 
of the great mo.'jqiu's, .some of wliich 
are intended to train youth in gtuieral 
literature, or qualify them forgoMTii- 
ment employments, while others are 
devoted to the study of theology and 
juri^prmlenee. Ai#^^'llIte states flic 
ninnher of students in Stainboul, 
in IK-Io, at not less than 
all of whom wore lodged, in.stnict- 
ed, and fiirni-hed with one meal 
a-day, at iheexpen^^e of the va/iooj 
or foundation, (a term wldeh we shall 
hereafter more fully ex]>lain,) all f iu-ir 
other expenses being at tlielr own 
charge ; but “ the sallow cuiuplexions 
and exlmu.sted jiiqiearance of the.'C 
young men iiidicati* intense labour, or 
mu^^t limited commons.” 

After thus successfully vliulicnltng 
the 3'iirks from the charge so olten 
brought against them by travellers w ho 
lia\ e only spent a few weeks at I'lTa, of 
ignorance and indifteroiice to know¬ 
ledge, MrAVhite thus Mims up tlie 
general qiie.stion of education. For 
ten men tliat can read among Ferotes 
and Faiiariotes, tliere are an equal 
number tluat f/o read at Constanti¬ 
nople ; and, taking the ]nas.s of the 
better classes indiscriminately, it will 
be found also that there are more 
libraries of useful books in I'urkisli 
lunises than in those of (Ireeks and 
Armenians.” Andthough‘‘thenurnbor 
of Turkish ladies tliat can read is much 


* A catalogue of works printed from the establi.shment of the press in 1720 to 
1820, is given in the notes to Book 05 of Von Hammer Furgstall’s Ottoman 
History. 
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less than those of Tcra and tlic Fanar, 
those who can read among the former 
never open a bad book; wliile among 
the latter there is scarcely oiio that 
ever reads a good work, unless it be 
the catechism or breviary on certain 
foi'ced occasions. And while neither 
Greek nor Armenian women occupy 
themselves ^ith literature, Constan¬ 
tinople can boast of more than one 
feinjilc author. Among the most 
celebrated of these is Lnila Khannm, 
niece to the above-mentioned Izzet- 
Molluh. Her poems arc principally 
satirical, and she is held in great 
dread by her sex, who tremble at her 
eiUting pen. Her divan (collection 
of poems) has been printed, and 
amounts to three volumes. Lalla 
Klianum is .also famed for lier songs, 
which arc set to music, and lilghly 
popular. Hassena Khaiium, wife of 
tlie Hakim Jla.shy, (chief physician,) 
is likewise renowned for the purity 
and elegance of her style as a letter- 
WTiter, which entitles her to the ap¬ 
pellation of the 'i’urkish Sevigne.” 

Jlut we must again diverge, in fol¬ 
lowing -Mr M'hite’s desultory steps, 
from the Turkish fair ones—whom he 
has so satisfactorily cleared from Lord 
Ij) run's imi>utalion, that 

** They eanuot read, and s>o don't lisp 
ill rriti<‘i-im; 

Nor wrifr, untl so they don't nlfoct the 
muse—" 

to liis dissertation on the vahoofs 
abo>e rcCerred to ;—a word implying 
a de]> 06 it or mortgage, and used to 
designate a sjiecies of tenure under 
which the greater part of the lauded 
property throughout the empire is 
held, and the nature of which is but 
imperfectly understood in Kiirope. 
These institutions have existed from 
tlic earliest period of Islam ; but no¬ 
where to so great an extent as in the 
Ottoman empire ; where they were 
divided by SoUman the Magnificent 
into thit'c classes, all alike held 
aacred, and exempt from confiscation 
either by the sovereign or courts of 
Jaw. The first class comprises the 
lands or funds absolutely bequeathed 
to the mosques cither by founders or 
subsequent benefactors, the revenues 
of which are employed in the payment 
of the imams, khatibs, and other 
ministers of religion attached to their 


service, and to the gratuitous main¬ 
tenance of the colleges and hospitals 
dependent on them; and which aro 
in all cases amply sufiicient for these 
purposes. “ No demands in the shape 
of tithes, collections, or entrance- 
money, arc ever made : tlic doort ot 
all temples arc oi)cn to the public 
without distinction: ” and although 
the imam usually receives a fee for 
marriages, name-givings, circumci¬ 
sions, and funerals, no demand can 
be legally made. The author pro¬ 
ceeds to cnumeraic the endowimuts 
in 1842, as nearly as they could be 
ascertained, of the seventeen mosques 
in the capital enlillcd to rank as 
imperial foundations—thcricliestbeing 
that of Aya-Solia, amounting to 
1,500,000 piastres annually, wliile tho 
otliers vary from 710,000 to 100,000 
piahtres. The ceclo^iastical staff of 
ail imjjcrial mosque comprehends in 
general from thirty to forty persons 
—the sheikh, who preaches after mid¬ 
day praj'cr on Friday, and who is a 
member of the shperior ecclesiastical 
.synod,with rank and privileges nearly 
siuiiiar to those of our bishops:—two 
or more khatibs, wiio recite the kliot- 
bah, or prayer for the I’rojihet and 
sultan:—four imams, who alternately 
read prayers : — twelve to twenty 
muezzins, who call to prayers from 
the minarets :—with fifteen to twenty 
subordinate functionaries. 'J'hc finan¬ 
ces of each of the mosques arc regu¬ 
lated hy a nazir (inspector) and 
nitUaicv/h/y (accouutaiit,) who arc 
bound by law to render lialf-ycarly 
statements; and these offices, lucra¬ 
tive from the opportnniiies they afford 
fur inalvci*sation, arc usually held for 
life by the holders for the time being 
of high official stations, or sometimes 
by tlic heirs of the foundci*s, wdio thus 
secure their lands from forfeiture or 
confiscation; or by person.^ to whom 
they have been bcipieathed, w’itli 
power to uominatc their sucressors. 
The annual revenues of the imperial 
mosques being IrifSle their expendi¬ 
ture, the wakoof fund lias bei'u often 
encroached upon by the Sultan, nomi¬ 
nally as a loan under the waiTaiit of 
the minUter of finance, who checks 
the accounts of the imperial nazir ; 
and by these not unfrequent inroads, 
as w'ell as by the peculations of the 
superintendents, the accumulations, 
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thongli greaty are not so cnomioos as 
they would otherwise become. 

The second class comprises the funds 
devoted to the maintcumice of pub¬ 
lic baths, libraries, fuuiitaiiis, aliiis- 
honses, and of useful and charitable 
institutions in general. Tiiey are 
frequently charged with niimilties to 
the representatives of the founder; 
and in all foundations fur gratuitous 
education, or distribution of alms or 
food, founders* kinhavethe preference. 
They arc all registered in the treasury; 
but the fomidaUoii is invalidated if 
the property assigned for its support 
be encumbered by mortgages or otiier 
obligations:—nor cuu any »nio labour- 
ujg under .an incurable disease convert 
freehold }»ropcrty into wakoof 4*xcept 
as a testator, in which case the in¬ 
alienable rights of the heirs to two- 
tbirds of the pro]HTly are secured :— 
a third part only, aVciinliug to law, 
being otherwise disposable, by vvill. 
The third class of v, aLo^)f^ (ealfed <oi/f 
or customary, the others being termed 
s/ia/t/ or legal, as sanetiimcd by reli¬ 
gious law) arc cou'-idereil ns s. culur 
fomuhUious. con>isting of lauds pur- 
cbi's,cd by tlie religious wakoofs from 
their accumulaiiun.s, on reveision at 
tlic deatli of tlie assigiur, or Jalliuv 
of his direct heirs, for an incoH'ider- 
fibiC portion of tbeii* value, leaving to 
the. vendor.-^ in the iiit‘'rini tho full 
enjoyment of the prnneny, which is 
tie<iuentJy continued to tlu ir nephews 
and brotlicrs on tlie .-.iiue lenns. 
“ At first tliis plan was not coii.sitlerod 
lucrative for the wakoofs: but when 
the system was widely c\teiide<l, the 
multiiudc of af»signnients, which fell 
in ereiy year fixmi death and default 
of issue, soon crowned tlie specula¬ 
tion with success, in a country where 
the tenure of life is ciniueully uncer¬ 
tain, not only from the caprices of 
Bult.an«;, but from the ermstant ravages 
of plague. . . . The advantages 
to sellers W'crc equally great. Tiny 
secured themselves from coutiscatuni, 
and tbeir heirs from spoliation at their 
demise. They were enabled to raise 
money to the value of a sixth or eighth 
of their capital, on payment of a trif¬ 
ling interest, and yet retained the full 
enjoyment of the whole for themselves 
and immediate issue. By founding 
these wakoofs, sellers arc also enabled 
to check tho extravagance of their 


children, who can neither mortgage 
nor alienate the property—a practice 
nearly as common in Turkey as in 
other countries.” 

Kot less than three-fourths of tho 
buildings andcultivated laudstbrongli- 
out the empire, according to the .‘lu- 
thor, and even the im;)crial domains, 
arc iield under one or otlier of these 
wakoof tenures, which tliii.s represeuk 
the great landed interests of the coun¬ 
try. formerly, the domains belong¬ 
ing to the mu«qiies in each paslniiik 
were let on annual leases (as the 
ptihlic revenues arc still farmed) to 
mu/tezirn or eontraeturs, generally tho 
puslias of tlie piMv Inecs : but the sv s- 
tem of subletting aiul diiapidatiou to 
which tliis coui'M* of short leases gave 
rise, was so ruinous to the agiieultural 
po])iihilu>ii and the projMoiy of the 
wakofjfs, that a thorough n'ltTin was 
intnidiireil in tin* reign 4»f Abdonl- 
Jlauiid, the father ot .Mahniood 11. 
The lauds were ituw let 4»ij lilb teiiaii- 
ei»*s‘. (utnliL>iiii<t.) uii ll'.e '•aine system 
of beiieliei.il halves and large liiu's oil 
iviu’uais which jirevails uitli iv<}u’(i 
to llie jiroperiv ol adlegiato andolluT 
e»«rpi»iate bndies in Jbigland : whirli 
has greatly improved their condition, 
as it i.s no longer the interest of the 
lessee to r.uU the ]ieasanliy, or tl.tm- 
age the ]a*openy. f.»r the .s.ike oi (.re¬ 
sent aiJ'aniage. ‘‘More than om* 
inouareh has entertaimal iirojeci-s (X 
di.spo—evMug tlie mosijUes oV ilie-e 
privileges, and o) phieiugthewakooiva 
under the exclusive siijM-rinlPinlmn'O 
of goveriiiTicnt. i^nlran Mahnnmd II. 
seriously nmteniplated carrying tins 
plan iiilo ell'eet, and probaldy would 
have done s«», liad his lile beens)iari il. 
The gt)veminent in this case windd 
linvc paid tlie salaries of all sheikhs, 
priests, and jK-rsons .ntlaeln'd to the 
sacred editices, togt’tlier with all re- 
paii's and expenses of theirdejieiideiit 
institutions, and vvouhl have converteti 
the Kur]>lus to stale purposes. Vari¬ 
ous plans were snggesud to Mali- 
niood's predecessors; but during the 
oxi«ti*nce of tho Junissaries, no one 
dared to interfere with institutions 
whence the Oolema, (men of law and 
religion.) intimately connected with 
the jauLssarics, derived invariable pro¬ 
fit.” 

Returning at length from this long 
digression to the jewel bezestan, and 
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passing from tbo south-eastern, or 
mercers’ gate, “ tbroiigli lines of shops 
stored with a vaiiety of ready-mado 
articles required by ladies,” we reach 
the Silk Bezestan, (Sandal Bezestany,) 
which, like the other, has four arched 
gates named after diltcreiit trades, and 
is surmounted by twenty domes, four 
in a lino. Though occupied solely by 
Armenians, and regulated by a com¬ 
mittee of six Armenian elders, it is 
directed by a Turkish kehaya or pre¬ 
sident, with his deputy, w'hose duty it 
is to superintend the police and collect 
the. povcmincnt dues. The scene 
presented by the interior presents a 
striking coiilrnst to the other, and 
(we regret to say) not at all to the 
advantage of the Christians. “'I’hc 
building is gloomy and badly lighted, 
and appears not to have been whitc- 
wa.*.hed oreleaiiscd since the first cou- 
stniction; and while a stranger may 
ri'peatedly enter the jewel bezestaii, 
and its teii.mts, tlnmgli they see him 
gazing uitii covetous eves on sonic 
antiquated object, will scarcely con¬ 
descend to?:iy ‘>>e istersinizy’ (what 
wantyouV) . . . the clamours of 
the Arnieiiians to attract purchasers 
are only to be surpassed by their w’ant 
of honesty. Strangers may often pay 
too much to 'lurkisli shopUeejiers, but 
tlu-y will rt'ceive fair Avcight to a 
hair: wbereiis they will be subject 
not only to overcharge, but to short 
([nantity, at the liands of the Aruicni- 
iiiaiis and their more ])i'otligatc imita¬ 
tors, the Greek dealers.” Tlic origi¬ 
nal silk mnnufaelories were established 
before the conquest of Constaiitinoide 
at the old caititu) of Broussa, wlicnce 
most of the raw material is still de¬ 
rived, tlic abundance of mulbcny 
trees in its neighbourhood being fa- 
Tourablc to the nurture of tlie silk¬ 
worm ; little Bron.ssa silk is, however, 
now' sold in the sandal bezestany, 
the manufacture being principally 
carried on along the shores of the 
Bosphorus. But within the last ten 
years, and especially since the conclu¬ 
sion of commercial treaties with the 
Borto, the silk trade in home-mado 
articles has decreased 50 per cent. 
A large supply of common imitation 
goods is now received from England, 
France, and Italy, and the richer ar¬ 
ticles, principally manufactured at 
Lyons, have completely superseded 


those formerly received from Broussa, 
or fabricated at Scutari and Constan¬ 
tinople.” 

The trade in furs, as well as that 
in silk, is entirely in the bauds of the 
Armenians, but has gi’eatly falhni off 
since the European dress, now worn 
by the court mid the official person¬ 
ages, replaced thcold Turkisli oostume. 
In former times, the quality of the fur 
worn by different ranks, and at dif¬ 
ferent seasons of the year, w'aa a 
matter of strict etiquette, regulated 
by the example of the sultan, who, on 
a day previously fixed by the imperial 
astrologer, repaired in stale to tho 
mosque aiTaycd in furs, varying from 
the sfpiiiTcl or red fox, assumed at tbo 
beginning of autumn, to the samoor or 
sable worn during the depth of winter; 
while, all ranks of persons in office 
changed their furs, on the same day 
with the monarch, for those oppro- 
priali’d to tlieir rcspeclivc grades. 
U’he most costly w’cre those of the 
black fox ami sable, the fomer of 
wliicliw'as restricted, unle.ss by spe¬ 
cial permission, to the use of royalty; 
while sable was reserved for vizirs 
and pasbtis of tbu highest rank. The 
]>rice of these furs, indeed, placed them 
beyond the reach of ordinary pur¬ 
chasers, 15,000 or ‘JUit’OO piastres 
being no unusual price for a sable 
liiieil pelisse, while black fox cost 
twice as luncli. In the jnesent day 
the kurk or pelisse is never worn by 
civil or military functionaries, except 
in private: but it still continues in 
general use among the sheikhs and 
men of the law', “ who may be seen 
mounted on fat ambling gallow'ays, 
with richly embroidered saddle-cloths 
and embossed bridles, attired iii knrks 
faced with sables, in all the pomp of 
ancient times.” The kurk is, more¬ 
over, inliai'em cti()uette, tlic recognised 
symbol of matronly rank:—and its 
assumption by a Circassian is a signi- 
itcaut intimation to the other inmates 
of the positiou she has assumed as 
the favourite of their master. The 
same rule extends to the imperial 
palace, where the elevation of a fair 
slave to the rank of kadinn (the title 
given to the partners of the sultan) 
is announced to her, by her receiving 
a pelisse lined with sables from tho 
heUhhoda or mistress of the palace, 
the principal of the sci’cn great female 
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officers to whom is entnisted tlio man- qnently adopt their mastcr^s trade, 
agement of all matters connected with and are employed by him ns work- 
the harem. The imperial favourites men, they in most cases become do- 
arc limited by law to seven, but this mcstlc servants, or enter the army, as 
number is seldom complete ; the pre- holding out the greatest pros])ect of 
sent sultan has luthorto raksed only honour and promotion. The condition 
live to this rank, one of wliom died of white female slaves is even more 
of consumption in 1842. These ladies favourable. In point of dress and 
arc now always Circassian slaves, and equipment, they are on a par with 
though never manumitted, have each their mistresses, the menial offices in 
their separate establishments, suites all great harems being pcifonned by 
of apartments, and female slaves act- negressos ;—and frequent instances 
ing as ladies of honour, ttc. Their occur, where parents prefer slaves 
slipper, or (as we should call it) pin educated in their own families to free 
money, is about 25,000 piastres (JC 240) women as wives for their sons:—the 
monthly—tlieir other expenses being only distinction l)oing in the title of 
defrayed by the sultan’s treasurer, hadinn^ which may be considered 
Mr White enters into considerable equivalent to ami which is 

detail ou the interior arrangements of always borne by these emancipated 
the seraglio, the private life of tho slaves, instead of khanum^ {ox hthj,^ 
sultan, I'ec.; but as it does not appear used by w’onien of free birth. Fcumlo 
fi*om what sources hi.*, information is slaves are rarely sold or parted with, 
derived, we shall maintain ail Oriental except f<»r extreme misconduct; and 
rcsen'e on these subjects. though it is customary ftir their inas- 

Thc slave-markets and condition of tors, in the event of their U-cotning 
slaves in the Kast is treated at con- mothers, to cnCrfinelii.-'e anti luairy 
sidcrablc length : but as tlie crroneou.s them, “ the facility of divorce is .^nch, 
notions formerly entertained liave tliat women, if mothers, jn-efer rc- 
beeh in a great measure, tlisjiellod by inaining slaves to being legally mar- 
more correct view's obtained by mo- ried : as they are aware that ensfom 
dcru travellers, it is sufficient to prevents their being sold when in the 
obscr\'e, that “the laws and customs ibnner eondifion : wherea.s their loiv- 
relativc to the treatment of slaves in ing a family is no bar to divorce when 
Turkey divest their condition of its married.*’ 

worst features, and place the slavo I'lie guild.'*, or corporations of the 
nearly on a hwel with the free servi- different trades ami professions, to 
tor r "nay, in many instances tlie con- which allu.'*ion lias more than once 
dition of the slave, e.spe( ially of white Ijeen ma<ie, and which constitute wliat 
slaves, i.** superior to the other; as may be called the municipality ofC’oii- 
thc path of honour and fortune is stiintinople, were formerly mustered 
more accessible to the dependent and and paraded through the city, ou 
protected slave than to the indepen- every occasion w hen the Saiuljak- 
dent man of lower degree.*’ Jt is .Sheroef (or holy banner of Mahom- 
wcU knowTi that many of those hold- iiu d) was* taken from the seraglio to 
ing the highest dignities of the state accompany the army. This gathering, 
—Halil Pasha, brother-in-law of the the object of wdiieh was to ascertain 
Sultan—Khosref, w'ho for many years the number of men who could be 
virtually ruled the empire, with num- levied in case of extremity for the 
bcrless others, were originally slaves: defence of the capital, was lirst Gr¬ 
and in ail cases the lilmration of male dained by Mourad IV.,* before his 
slaves, after seven or nine years’ bit- march against Ibigdad in lCd8; when, 
vitude, is ordained by add or custom, according to Evliya Effendi, 200,000 
which, in Turkey, is stronger than men fit to bear armspassed in review 
law. This rule is rarely infringed:— —and the last muster was in the 
and excepting the slaves of men in reign of Mustnpha III., at the com- 
the middle ranks of life, who fre- mcncement of the disastrous war with 


* Mr White erroneously calls him Mourad III., and places the expedition 
against Bagdad in 1834. 
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Bugsia in 176 Its subsequent dis* 
coDtiuuauce is said to have been ow¬ 
ing to an insult then offered by the 
guild of emirs (or descendants of the 
Prophet) to the Austrian Iiiternuncio, 
who was detected in witnessing in¬ 
cognito the procession of the Sandjak- 
Shercef, deemed too sacred for the 
eyes (»r an Intidol—and a tumult en¬ 
sued, In which many Clirit^tiaiis were 
maltreated and murdered, and which 
had ueari}' led to a rupture with the 
court of Vienna. On tins occasion 
tlie number of guilds was forty^ilx, 
subdivided into 5o4 minor sections; 
and, excepting the disappearance of 
tlH>se more immediately connected 
witli the janissaries, it is probable 
that little or no cliaiige has since 
taken |)lacc. These guilds included 
not only the handicraft and other 
trades, but the physicians and other 
le.ariied professions, and even the 
(Julcmiih and imams, and others con- 
necteil with the mosques. Each 
inarelied with its own badges and 
eiisigus, hea»le<l by its own officers, 
of w hom there were seven of the first 
grudt', with their de]uities and sub- 
onlinates, all elected by the crufts, 
and eiitriL'<te(l with the control of its 
alV:di*s, subject to tlie approbation of 
a c(»unci] of delegates: while the pro- 
}>erty of these corporations is invari¬ 
ably seemed by being made v^akoqf, 
the nature of w hich has been already 
explained. The shoemakers’, sad¬ 
dlers', and tanners’ guilds are among 
the strongest in point of numbers, 
and from them were, drawn the efite 
of tlM‘ janissiiries stationed in the 
capital, after the eruel system of seiz¬ 
ing ('hristiau children for recruits 
had iteeu discontinued; the tailure 
arc also u numerous and resolute 
craft, generally w(>U aftected 'to 
government, to which they ren¬ 
dered important services in the 
overthrow of the janissaries in 


1826, when the Sandjak-Sbereef* 
was displayed in pursuance of the 
h'ethwa of the mufti excommunica¬ 
ting the sons of liadji-Bektash, 
and the guilds mustered in arms by 
thousands for the support of the 
Sheikh al Islam and the Commander 
of the Faithful. 

Among these fraternities, one of 
the most numerous is that of the kaytlf 
jees or boatmen, of whom there arc 
not few'er than 19,000, mostly Turks, 
in the city and its suburbs; while 
5000 more, nearly all of wliom are 
Greeks, are found in the yillages of 
the Bosphorus. They arc ail regis¬ 
tered in the books of the kayihjee ha- 
ahiy or chief of the boatuieu, pay- 
lug each eight piastres monthly (or 
twice as mudt if unmarried) for their 
or license : and cannot remove 
from the stations assigned them with¬ 
out giving notice. The skill and 
activity of these men, in the manage¬ 
ment of their light aud apparently 
fragile skiffs, has been celebrated by 
almost every tourist w’ho lias floated 
on the waters of the Golden Horn and 
the Bosphorus: ami not less precise 
is the accuracy with which is adjusted 
the number of oars to be employed 
by the members of the European 
corps diplomatique^ and the great 
officers of the Porte, according to thuir 
relative ranks ; the smallest infringe¬ 
ment of w Inch would be regarded as 
an unpardonable breach of etiquette. 
The oars and mouldings arc painted 
of the national colours, with the hulls 
white or black; the latter colour is 
usually affected by the Turkish gran¬ 
dees, w ith the exception of the capi- 
tan-padia, who is alone privileged to 
use a green boat. Ambassadors-extra- 
ordinary are entitled to ten oars; and 
the same number is assigned to the 
grand-vizir, the mufti, and ministers 
holding the rank of mushir, or marshal, 
the highest degree in the new' scidc of 


* hir >Vhite here introduces a digression on the other relics of tho Prophet, the 
Moslem festivals, Ac., his account of which presents little novelty ; but he falls into 
the general error of describing the Mabmil, borne by the holy camel in the pilgrim 
caravan, as containing the brocade covering of the Kaaba, when it is in fact merely 
an emblem of the presence of the monarch, like an empty carriage sent in a pro¬ 
cession.—(See Lnne’a Modem EgypfianSt it p. 204, 8vo. ed.) It is indeed suffi- 
ciontly obvious, that a box six feet high and two in diameter, could not contain a 
piece of brocade sufficient to surround a building described by Burckbardt aa 
(‘ighteen paces long, fourteen broad, and from thirty .-five to forty feet high. 
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Ottoman procedenoe. Pashas of the 
second rank, the cazUaskers or grand 
judges of Anatolia and Ronmelia, 
irith other functionaries of equivalent 
gradOf are allowed eight oars, the 
number employed by the Austrian 
Internuncio, and by ministcrs-pleiii- 
potentiary; while three or five pair 
of scnlls are allotted to cltart/cs 
(Caffaires^ and the heads of different 
departments at the Porte. The prO' 
cession of tho sultan, when he pro¬ 
ceeds to the niusque by water, consists 
of six kayiks, the large.st of which is 
seventy-eight teet in leuglii, and pulled 
by twenty-four rowers—under tlie old 
rtijitne the crew was taken fi*om the 
bostandjis, whose chief, the bustand- 
ji-baslii, lield the helm; but since 
the abolition of that corps, they have 
been chosen, without distinction of 
creed, from the connnon boatnx‘ 11 . 
The imperial barge is distinguished, 
independent of its superior size, by 
the gold-cmbroidcred canopy of crim¬ 
son silk, surmounted by <Tesccnts at 
the stern ; it is painted wliitc witliiii 
and without, with rich gilt mouldings, 
under which runs a broad oxtcnial 
gi’ 4 ‘cn border, ornamented with gilded 
arabesques. Tl>e oars are painted 
white, with gold scrolls; the stem is 
adorned with massive gilt carvings ; 
and the long projecting prow wttli a 
richly-gllde<l ornament, representing 
a palm-branch curling upwards, lie* 
himl thi.s flutters a gilded falcon, the 
emblem of the house of Osman. The 
carvings and ornamenrs of these 
boats are elaborately tinisiied, and 
exquisitely light and graceful. The.«c 
embeUishments, combined with the 
loose white dresses, bliic-tasselled red 
caps, andonuscular hams of tlio boat¬ 
men, os they rise from their scats, 
vigorously plunge their oars into the 
dark blue waters, and propel the 
kayiks with racehorse speed, give to 
these splendid vessels an tur of majesty 
and brilliancy, not less characteristic 
than original and imposing. 

Many instances have occurred, in 
which men have risen from the class 
of boatmen to stations of high honour 
and dignity; the most recent instance 
of which was in the case of the arch- 
traitor Achmet Fevzy Pasha, who, iu 
1839, betrayed the Ottoman fleet un¬ 
der his command into the bands of 
Mohammed Ali—a deed of unparal¬ 
leled perfidy, for which he righteously 


received a traitor's reward, perishing 
in January 1813 (as was generally 
believed) by poison administered by 
the orders of the Egyptian Viceroy. 
Tho kayikiees, as a class, arc generally 
considered, in ';X)int of ]KirHonal ad¬ 
vantages, the finest body of men in 
tlio cm]>irc; and share with the sqMms^ 
or water-carriei’H--auotiier numerous 
and powerful guild, equally remark¬ 
able with the kayikjees fur their sym¬ 
metry and athletic proportions—the 
(hnigeroiis reputation of being dis¬ 
tinguished favourites of tho fair sox 
— doubly dangerous iu a country 
w’here, in such cases, “ the cord or 
scimitar Ls the doom of the .stronger 
aex—the d<'ep sea-bed that of llie 
w'oaker. ilouey will counterbalance 
all crimes in Turkey save female 
frailly. For this neither religious law 
nor .social cu.-toms mhnit iitoneineiit. 
'J'ears, In'Uiity, youth, gold—iintol<l 
gold—are of no avail. 'Die fish of 
the Ilosphorus and Proptmti.s could 
diseh»se fearful secrets, even in our 
days:”—and as a natural tran.siiion, 
a])parently, from cause to effect, Mr 
IVliiti' proceeds iu tho next chaider, 
to j:ive an account of the H.ilyk- 
lla/.ary, the Llilling.sgate of Stumlnvul. 
Put we shall lud follow him through 
his enumeration of .«uch a carte a- 
thi*ows the glories of a lllackwull 
dinner into dim ee}ipv>-e, and whieh iu» 
Other waters of Europe c<»uld proimblv 
rival:—since, iu Mr Uiiite’.s usual 
course of digr(‘ 8 >ion njioii digres.'sion, 
the mention of the Fi^hinavket (late, 
the usual jilace of executions, leads 
him off again at a tangent to the coti- 
siderutitm of the criminal law, «’iiid its 
present adrninistratiottiii thedttomau 
Empire. 

'J'here is no change among those 
wTought since the introduction of the 
new system, more calcnhited forcibly 
to impress those who had known 
Constantino]>le in former years, tliaii 
the almost total cessation of those 
public executions, the sanguinary fre¬ 
quency of wdiicb fonned 90 obtrusive 
and revolting a foatoro under the old 
n'yime. Since the fate of the unfor¬ 
tunate Pertef Pasha in 1837, no one 
has suffered death for political 
offences :—and the abolition by Sultan 
Mahmoud, immediately after the 
destruction of the janissaries, of the 
MouhhaUafat Kaleniy^ or Court of Coii- 
fiscatious, put au end to tho atrocious 
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Bystem which had for ceuturiea made 
wealth a sufficient pretext for the 
murder of its possessors. Iti all cases 
of bunishmeut or condemnation to 
deutbf however arbitrary, coiidscation 
of property inevitably followed: but 
the wealthy Armenians and Greeks 
were usually selected as the victims 
of these ruthless deeds of despotism 
and rapacity; numerous records of 
which may be seen in the Christian 
burying-grounds, where the radcly- 
carved figure of a headless trunk, or 
a hanging man, indicates the fate of 
the suficrer. But the humane and 
politic act of Maliinoud, which ren¬ 
dered riches no longer a crime, has 
produced its natiirnl efl'ccts in the 
impulse wliich has been given to 
commercial activity and public confi¬ 
dence by tlic security thus adurdod to 
life and jjrojKTty. “ Tlie govorn- 
nient iinds tlic Armenians willing to 
advance inoiny in case of need; and 
there is scarcely a ])asha of rank who 
has not recourse to their assistance, 
wliicli is the more readily afforded, as 
file Armenians are aware that their 
debtors’ lives and property, as well as 
their own, are secure, and that they 
shaM not endure extreme persecution 
in the event of suing those on whom 
tlicy have claims.*’ 

In criminal eases, the administra¬ 
tion of justice by the Moslem law 
apiu'urs at all times to have been 
tempered by lenity; and the extreme 
repugnaneo of the present sultan to 
sign death-warrants, even in cases 
which in tills country W’ould be consi¬ 
dered as auiounling to wilful murder, 
has rendered capital ]>unisliment8 
extremely rare ; while the lioiriblc 
tieuth by im]uileineiit, and the ampu¬ 
tation of tlic hand for theft, have 
fallen into complete disuse. Offences 
are tried, in the first instance, in the 
court of the Caki-asker w grand Judge 
of lluumelia or Anatolia, according as 
the crime has been committed in 
Europe or Asia: from this tribunal 
an appeal lies to the Supreme Council 
of justice, the decisions of which 
require to be furtlier ratided by the 
Mufti. The proch-verbal of two of 
the cases above referred to, is given 
at length; in one of which the mur¬ 
derer escaped condign punishment 
only because tiio extreme youth of 
tho only eye-witness, a slave, nine 


years old, prevented his testimony 
from being received otherwise than as 
circumstantialQs'ii^cxiCQ '.—in the other, 
it being essential to make a lasting 
and Impressive jmblic exainjjle, it was 
resolved that the criminals should not 
be put to death, but coudeinncd to 
such ignominious public chasiisemeut 
as might serve during many wars as 
a warning to others.” The sentence 
in the former case was ten, and in tho 
latter, seven years’ public labour In 
heavy b'ous—a punishmeut of cxti'cmc 
severity, frequently terminating in 
the death of the convict. Nafiz Bey, 
the principal offender in the second 
of the above cases, did not euiwive 
his sentence more than twenty 
mouths. On examining a multi¬ 
tude of condemnations for crimes 
of magnitude, the maximum average, 
when death wn^ not awarded, was 
seven years’ liard labour in chains, 
and fine, for which the convict is 
subsequently iiiiprisoned as u simple 
debtor till the sum is paid. The 
average imuishnicnf for theft, robbery, 
assault, aud slightly woundiug, is 
three years’ bal’d labour, with costs 
and damages. These sentences (of 
which several examples an* given) 
were referred, according to c.«tabliHlied 
forms, from the local tribunals to the 
supreme council: and before being 
carried into efi’ect, were legalized by* 
tijithua (decree) oflhe Sheikh-lslain, 
(Mufti,) and after that by the sul¬ 
tan's warrant; a process aflording a 
triple advantage to the accused, each » 
reference serving as an appeal.” 

The exclusive jurisdiction over the 
subjects of their own nation, exercised 
by the legations of the difl'ereiit Euro¬ 
pean powers in virtue of capitulations 
w’ith tho Porte, was doubtless at ouo 
time necessary for the protection of 
foreigners from the arbitrary proceed¬ 
ings of Turkish despotism ; it has, 
however, given rise to great abuses, 
and at tbe present day its practical 
effect is only to secure impunity to 
crime, by* impeding the course of 
justice. The system in all the lega- 
tious is extremely defective , “ but 
in none is it more flagrantly vicious 
and ineffective than in that of Gi'eat 
Britain ” This is a grave charge; 
but only too fully home out by the 
facts adduced. Not fewer than three 
thousand British subjects are now 
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domiciled in and about the Turkish 
'capital, ciiiedy vagabouda and dt'spe- 
radoes, driven by the rigour of Eng¬ 
lish law from Malta and the Ionian 
Isles: — and half tliu outrages in 
Stauiboul arc committed by or 
charged to the Queen's adopted sub¬ 
jects, who, well knowing that eventual 
impunity is their {irivilege, are not 
restrained by fear of retribution.” 
All the zeal aiidcuergy of our consul- 
general, iVIr Cartwright, (in whom 
are Vi‘sted the judicial functions ex(‘r- 
cised by chaiieellors of other lega¬ 
tions,) are ])aralysed by the necessity 
of adhering to the forms of Ihiiisli 
Law, the exccutitui of aJiieh is practi¬ 
cally impossible. In a case of mur¬ 
der or felony, for instance,—a case 
which often occurs—a pro Jorma 
verdict of guilty is returned ; but 
what follows? Thv?! ambassador lias 
no power to order the law' to be 
carried into efleet: nothing remains, 
tlierefore, but to send the .'wetwd, 
with tlic depo.^itious, to Malta <u' 
England. lint the Maltese courts 
declaa* themselves ineompeteiit, and 
cither liberate or send back the pri¬ 
soner; and English tribunals do not 
adjudicate on documentary evidence. 
Tlie conse«iuencc is, that unless w ir- 
nes.'%es proceed to England, criminals 
must l>e liberated at i*era, or sent to 
be liberated at home, for want of 
legal testhnoii}'. They have then 
their action at law against the consnl- 
gcueral for ill(‘gal aiTcst.” Xt appears 
scarcely credible that a state of 
things, so calculated to degrade the 
liritish national character in the eyes 
of the representatives of the other 
European powers, should ever have 
been suffered to exist, and still more 
that it should have reiiialued so long 
nnhecdod. A bill was indeed carried 
through l*arliam(mt in 18.15, in con- 
Bequenco of the ui^ent reelamations 
of Lord Eonsoiiby and Mr Curtw riglit^ 
for empowering the Crown to mnedy 
the evil; but though the subject 
was again pressed by Sir Stratford 
Canning in 1842, it still remains a dead 
letter. Mr White has done good ser¬ 
vice In placing this plain and nndtmi- 
ftble statement of facts before the 
public eye; and we trust that the 
next session of Parliament will not 
pass over without onr seeing the 
jiolot brought forward by Mr DUsraeli, 


Mr Monekton Milnes, or some other 
of those members of the legislature 
whose ])ersoual knowledge of the East 
qualities them to undertake it. ^^Ono 
plan ought to be adopted forthwith, 
that of investing tlio cousiil-generai 
with such full puw'ers as are granted 
to London police magistrates, or, if 
possible, to any magistrates at quar¬ 
ter-sessions. He would then be able 
to dispose of a multitude of minor 
coriTctional case.s, which now jmss 
uiipiiiii.shed, P't the eonslant scandal 
of all other nations 'I'hc didegated 
power might be arbitrary, and incon¬ 
sistent with our conslitutionai habits, 
but the evil requires extrajudicial 
ineaMires.” 

Xu pursuing Mr White’s devious 
course through tlid various marts of 
Constantinople, we have not yet 
brought our readers to the Mi.^sr 
Teliaishy, or lOgypiian market, pro¬ 
bably the mo^t diveraified ami purely 
Orienta) scone to be syeii in Coiisiaii- 
tinoph‘, and a representation of which 
forms the fronti>picce to one of the 
volume.^. The bidldiug, tlie entrance 
to which is between the Ki.-hinarket 
(rate and the beautiful nu>'>’(}iie of the 
Valida, (built liy the mother of .Mo¬ 
hammed IV.,) eunsisis of an areaile 
lighted from the r«»of', liki* those of 
our own capital, 1 It) yuiils long, and 
20 wide, tilled on eaeh r.ide with 
shops, not separated from each other 
by partithm.s, so as to im|)ede the 
view; the tenants of which are all 
Osiiiunlis, and dealers cxclushcly in 
perfumes, spici's, inijiortcd 

ehielly tlirungli l^g>])t from India, 
Arabia, eirc. ilcre may be found “the 
i’ersian atar-gul's perfume,” sandal¬ 
wood, and oilorifcrons wooils of ail 
kinds from the lands of the Ka.st; 
opium for the Ten/alus, a’r.iee whose 
numbers are happily now' daily de¬ 
creasing; ambergris for pastilles; 

cinnamon ami ginger, nutmegs ami 
cloves; ” the ])ink henna pow’der 
brought from Mekka by the pilgrims 
for tinging ladies’ fingers, though 
these “rosy-lingered Auroras” (as 
Mr \V, kindly warns the i>oetasteis 
of Frangiiestan) are now only to be 
found among slaves and the lower 
orders, the custom being now utterly 
exploded among dames of high de¬ 
gree : add to the above, spices, 
roots, dyewoods, and uiiuerals, and 
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colours of every denomination, and 
an idea may be formed of the contents 
of this ncatiy-aiTungcd and iiictn- 
rcsqiiu baj^ar. its ina^'nitiide, its 
abundance and variety ot goods, the 
order that reigns on every side, and 
the respectabdity of the d<'alers, ren¬ 
der it one of the most original and 
inten'sting sights of the city; it seiz es 
to refresh the senses and to dispel the 
uiifavoitrablc impressions caused on 
lirst landing.” 

Jn the foR'going remarks and ex¬ 
tracts, it has been our aim rather to 
give a condensed vie.u' of tin* infor- 
uiation to be derived from the volumes 
before us, on lo]>ics of interest, tlian 
to attempt any thing like a general 
abstract of a work so inuitifarious in 
its nature, and so broken into detail, 
as to render the ordinaiy rules of 
crilieisui as iiiapplieabie to it as they 
W(udd be to au eiiejclopadia. In 
point of arrangement, indeed, the 
latter would have the advantage ; for 
a total aliM-nee of /um/uH oido per- 
\ades iMr White's pages, to a <h‘gree 
searcely to be excused eteii by the 
v<Ty iniseeliaiieons nature t»f the snb- 
j«*et. Thus, while eonstant veferenee 
is made, fioin the lirst, to the bey.os- 
taus,the names (Ttheirdill'erent gates, 
<^c., no cle.*“eiijuiou of tlie'O edilites 
oeeurs till the middle of the seeond 


from diamonds to old clothes, of which 
some account, with the locality in 
which it is procurable, is not to be 
found in some part or other of his 
vutumes. We have, besides, disqui¬ 
sitions on statistics and military raat- 
ters; aciueducts and baths, marriagea 
and funerals, farriery and cookery, 
&c. &c.—ill fact on every imaginable 
subject, except the price of railway 
shares, which are as 3 'et to the Turks 
a pleasure to come. It would be un¬ 
pardonable to omit mentioning, how- 
oer, for the benefit of gourmands, 
that for the savoury viands called 
kabobs, and other Staroboiil delicacies, 
the shop of the worthy Hadji hlusta- 
])ha, on the south side of the street 
called Divan-Y 0 II 3 ', stands uncqual- 
ed; while Imrticuiturists and poet¬ 
asters should be informed, that in 
spite of Lord Hymn’s fragrant de¬ 
scriptions of the gardens of Gul in 
their bloom,” the finer Kuroj)eau roses 
do iu>t sympathize with the climate. 
Lad 3 ' rousoiiby's attempts to iiitro- 
dtice tlie moss-i*ose at J’lierapla fail¬ 
ed ; and the only place where they 
have succeeded istliegardenof Count 
Stunner, the Austrian Interuuncio, 
w l!o>e ])idac(‘ is. in nmre respects than 
one, according to Mr W hite, the 
(lulistan of Stainboul societ}'. 

Hut we cannot take leave of this 


volume, where h. is intnuluced apro- 
jMJS to nothing, between the jmblic 
libraries and the fnr*market. 'I'hc 
chapter headed “ Cajutul Punisli- 
inenfs,” (iv. vtil, 1 .) is principally de- 
\<ited to political dwpiiMlions, with 
an episode on Imiaiic asylums and 
the medical academy <»f Galala Serai, 
while only a few j)ages are occu]n<*d 
by the subject implied in the title; 
vliich is treated at greater length, 
and illnstrati'd by tlie yooros-nr/wiwr 
of several irlmlna) trials, at the end 
of the second volume, wlu're it is 
brought in as a dignssimi from the 
slavery laws, on the point of iho ad¬ 
missibility of a slave’s eviilence! Hut 
without following Mr White further 
through tlie slipper-market, the puid- 
try-raarket, the coflee-shops, and to¬ 
bacco-shops, the fruit and flowuT 
market, the Ozoon Tcharshj’ or long 
market, devoted to the sale of articles 
of dress and lioiiHclioUl furniture, corn 
mulfis aliis ; it will suflicc to say that 
there is no article whatever, either of 
luxury or use, sold iu Constantinople, 


part of the snliject without remarking, 
that while nil praise is due to Mr 
AV bite's acciiracv in descrila'ng the 
scen<‘s and subjects on which ho 
sjx'uks fi'oni per'-onal knowledge, his 
acquaintance wiili past Turkish his¬ 
tory a]>peai'!i to be by no means on a 
]>ar witi) the insiglit lie has succeeded 
in acquiring into the usages aud man¬ 
ners of the Turks of the present daj'. 
Tlic innumerable anecdotes inter¬ 
spersed througli his pages, and wliicii 
often mar rather than aid the effect of 
the more solid matter, are frequently 
both improbable and pointless; and 
the lapses w liieh hero and there occur 
in matters of hi.-torical fact, are almost 
incomprehensible. Thus we are told 
(i. 179,) that the fa>onr enjoyed 
(until recently) by lliza Tasha, was 
ow ing to his havitig rescued the pre¬ 
sent sultan, when a child, from a i*c- 
son'oir in the Imperial Gardens of 
Bcglcrbey, into which he had been 
hurled by his father in a fit of brutal 
fury—an act wholly alien to the char¬ 
acter of Mahmoud, but which (as Mr 
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W. observes,) “will not appear im¬ 
probable to those acquainted with 
Oriented history"—Riuce it is found 
ndated, in all its circumstanct's, in 
Kycaut’a history of the roi^yu of Ibra¬ 
him, whose infant son, aftiTwards 
Mohaniined IV., nearly perished in 
this manner by his luinds, and retain¬ 
ed through life the scar of a wound on 
the face, received in the fall. This 
palpable auaclironlsm is balanced in 
the next page bj* a version of the 
lattJ’r incident, in wliich Midjaiuineds 
wouiul is said to Iiave been inflicted 
by the dagger of Ilia intoxicated 
father, irritated by a rebuke from the 
prince (w ho, be it leniarkcd, was <»nly 
seven years old at Ibraiiiin’s deatli, 
some years later) on Ins nnseenily 
exhihiiiuii of Iilmself as a dancer. 
As a further instance of jiatcm.al bar¬ 
barity in the Osmanli .sultans, it i.s 
related !iow Selim I. vas )»a.<tinadoed 
by command of his lather, liajazet II., 
lor nii-couduct in the government of 
lingdadwith the niar\elJon*» addi¬ 
tion, (wortliy of ONid’s MrUmur- 
jthosrsi.) that from tlie sticks uswl for 
hLs ]mius!iment, and planted by his 
fM.»rrou ing tutor, .‘.prung lh(‘ gro\e of 
Tcliibo(*kiy, ojqKisitc Veiiikony! 
History will show that Selim and 
IJajazct never met after the accession 
of the latter, excejd wlicn the rcb<d- 
liotLs son met the father in arms at 
Tchmirlun ; and it i.s well known that 
* Jhigdad did not become part of the 
Ottoman cmjdrc till llie reign ofSili- 
inaii tht> Magnificent, tlie .son of Selhii. 
The mention of the City of the Khalifs, 
indeed, seems destined to lead Mr 
‘\Vhire into error; for in anotlier story, 
the cirennistances of which difler in 
every point from the sanm iiuidenf as 
relateil by Oriental hislortan.s, we find 
the Oniiniyade Khalif, Yezid 111, 
who died a.i». 723, (twenty-seven 
years laifore the aecession of the Ab- 
ba.sides. and forty iK'fore the founda¬ 
tion of Hagdud.) spoken of as an Ab- 
baside khalif of Bagdad ! Again, we 
find in the list of geographieal writers, 
(ii. 172.) “ Kbul Feredj, Prince of 
llama, 1331”—thus coid'ounding the 
monk (tfogory Abnipliaragius with 
the Arabic Livy, Abulfcda, ajirinceof 
the line of vSaladin f This last error, 
indeed, can scarcely be more than a 
slip of the pen. Hut instances of this 
kind might be multiplied; and it would 
.be well if such passages, with numer¬ 


ous Idle legends (stich as the patron¬ 
age of black beara by the Abbaside.s, 
and brown bears by the Omniiyadcs,) 
be omitted in any future edition. 

Wc have reserved for the conclu¬ 
sion of our notice, the consideration 
of Mr White’s ob.*jervations on tlio 
late comiitnthn (as it has been culled) 
of (tul-khaiia, a visionary scheme 
concocted by Iteshid Pasha, under 
French influence, by whieii it was 
proposed to secure equal rights to all 
the coinpoiioiit ]iart« of tlio hetero¬ 
geneous mass wliich constitutes the 
population of the Ottoman empire. 
The authors nnnarks on this well- 
lucaiit, but crud'* and inipractii'alilc 
coHp-fi'etfity evince a clear perception 
of the domestic inteivsts and reliiti\e 
political position of Turke}*, wliich 
lead iLs to liope tliat he will erel4Ujg 
turn bi.s attention, on a more extend¬ 
ed .scale, to the important ■«!d>ject of 
OMoinaii poUtic.-s. For the pf»'sent, 
w'c nui-^t content oiir^elM‘.'< with lay¬ 
ing before onr readiTs in an }ibridg«-d 
foim, the clear and compnlien.-^ivo 
^i.'W•.•^hcre laid down, on a qiic.-Jlion 
involving the future inlciCfts of 
Europe, and of no Fnrop4*an p«»wer 
more than of (In-at Britain. 

“The popubdHin of the 'I'urkish 
empire conshsls of sc\eral di-tinct 
race.s, utterly <*p)*o.«.p4l to l aeh 
in ndigion, habits, dc^ivnr, objeel^, 
and in every m(»ral and evi*n physi¬ 
cal cliiiraeteristic. 'riie 'l’in’koinan.«, 
Knrd<, Arabs, Egypitians, Dnisi's, 
Maronites, Albanians, Bosnnin.«, Bid- 
gariaiis, (Irecks, Jews, ami Annc- 
ninns, are so many distinct nntion.s, 
inhabiting the same or contiguous 
soiks, without having intermixed in 
the .slightest degrtu* from their oarllcNt 
eontjuest, and willioiil having a single 
object in conunoii. Ov(‘r these dis¬ 
sentient pojinlations stands the pure 
Ottoman race, the paramount nation, 
charged witli maintaining the eqniii- 
briiini betwuuui all, and with neutral¬ 
izing the a.«cendency of one faction by 
tlie aid of others. Were this contnd 
not to exist—were the I'urka, who 
represeut their ancestors, the con¬ 
querors of the land, to be reduced to a 
level with those now beneath them, or 
werc5 the preponderntiiig nifliienec of 
the. former to be destroyed by the 
elevation andeqnalizntioiiofthclatter, 
perpotiial revolts and civil wars could 
not fail to ensue. The dependent 
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populations, now constituting so large 
a poi’tiutt of tlic empire, would con> 
tiiiuR the struggle until one of them 
obtained tlic supremacy at present ex¬ 
ercised by Uie 'J'urkisli race, or until 
the territory were divided among 
themselves, or parcelled out by foreign 
powers. In this lost hypothesis will 
be found the whole -cend of the ardent 
sympathy evinced by foreigners, 
especially bj' the press of France, for 
tlie subjugated races. 

“Many benevolent men .nrgue, that 
the surest means of tranquillizing the 
trilmlaries of llie Forie, and attaching 
them to the government, ia by raising 
them in the social scale, and by grant¬ 
ing to all the same rights ami iinmimi- 
ties as are enjoyed by tlieir rulers. 
]bit it has been repeatedly proved, 
that concc'ssions do but lead to fresh 
dt'iiiamls, and that ])anhil eufVaiiehise- 
ment conducts to tolul emancipation. 
‘ And w liy sliould tliey not ? ’ is often 
asked. To this may be reiilied, tliat 
lli<‘ poss<‘ssion of the llosphorus and 
Dardaiulles by any other power, or 
fractiiUi of power, tliaii tliC Porte, 
would Im> a siUiiee of interminable dis¬ 
cord to Kiirope, and irreparable detri¬ 
ment to Knglaiid. It would not only 
alleet our eomnieree, and uiidennine 
our political iutiuence throughout the 
Ka<t, but wouhl a«hl enormously to 
our na^al expenditure, by requiring 
an augmentation of our muritime force 
eijiiivalent to that now remaining 
neuter in the (1 olden Horn, 'i’lvaties, 
it is said, miglit be eoiieimled, exaetiiig 
mariliuie ^e^lri«•tious. Hut what are 
ti’ealies in the fact* of events V Who- 
e\crpo>ses.ves the Ho>j>horus, Propon¬ 
tis, and Airhipelago, vmst become a 
maritime nation in spin* <»l’ treaties. 
■\Vhoever possesses (UmMaiuliiople 
viust bt'coine a g»t*at manufactniing 
and exporting nation, in driiance of 
competition. In less than half a 
century, the romantic villas and 
ta}>eritig C 3 'j)rcHses that now fringe the 
bine Uospliorus, would berejiluced by 
ftictories and steam-chimneys—every 
one of which would bo a deadly ri\ al 
to a similar establishment in Great 
Ptrltaiu. 1 argue as an Kuglishniau, 
whose duty it is to consider the mate¬ 
rial interests of his country, now' atid 
hereafter, and not to occupy liimsolf 
with the theories of political pliilan- 
thi*opists. 

“ According to tbo levelling st’stem, 
recommended as tbo basis of reforms, 


all dasscs would eventually be as¬ 
similated—the desert Arabs to the 
laborious Maronites, the intractable 
Aruoots to the industrious Bulgarians, 
tho thrifty Armenians to the restless 
and ambitious Greeks, and the humble 
and parsimonious Jews to the haughty 
and lavish Osmanlis. Thus, conti- 
ginitis populations, which now keep 
each other ju check, becauso their 
interests arc divergent and their 
jealousies inveterate, would hud their 
interests asrimilnted; and in the event 
of o}q)ositioji to government, tho 
Porte, in Heu of being able to over¬ 
come one sect through the rivalry of 
another, would hud them all united 
against the dominant power, I'he 
Ottoman government should tliercfore 
avtud establishing any community of 
rights or interests among the races 
subjected to its rule. Kach of these 
races ought to bo gov(‘rne(l according 
to Its owu usages and individual creed; 
there should be uiiiforniity in the 
principles of administration, but diver¬ 
sity in the apjdication. The Ottoman 
tenure cannot be m.ahitained but by 
decided and peremptory .«uporiority. 
Adhesion on the ])art of the subjugated 
Is inqiossible ; connexion is all that 
cun be expected ; and topn*serve tins 
conm'xi(»n, the supremacy of conquest 
must not be relaxed. The Porte 
cannot ox]>eet nttnehment: it must 
consequeiilly enforce snbniissitm. 
Wlien tins absolutism ceases to exist, 
the ]H>wer will paj^s into other hands ; 
and where is the politician that can 
calculate the re.^uits of the transfer? 
One issue may be safely predicted— 
Kngland must lose, but cannot gain by 
the change. With tlie increasing 
embarra.ssinents to commerce and in- 
dnstry, wiiich continental states arc 
rahslng against Britain, it is essential 
that we slionld not allow’ a false cry ot 
philanthropy to throw us oft' our guard 
in the Levant. Franc.e in Africa, and 
Hussia on the Danube, arc inteut on 
the same object. Their battle-cries 
are civilization and religion: their 
pn'text the improvement of the Chris¬ 
tian populations. But who is there 
that lias studied the recent policy of 
tho one, and the nudeviatiiig system 
of the other, since the days of Cath¬ 
erine, that can question for a moment 
the purport of both ? And yet Kng- 
land and Austria have acted recently as 
if France irere sincere^ and Htusia 
disinterested.''' 
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The Mountain and the doud. 
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THE MOUNTAIN AN1> THE CLOUn. 

(A Reminiscence o? Switzerland.^ 


The cloud is to the moimtaiQ what 
motuin is to tlie sea; it gives to it an 
iiiHuite variety of expression—gives 
it a life—gives it joy and sufferance, 
alternate calm, and terror, and anger. 
'Without theclond, thenioiintain would 
still be snbliine, but iiionotoiioiis; 
it would have but a i>icture-like 
existence. 

How tlioronghly they understand 
and s^’mpatiiize with each other— 
tliese glorious playmates, these ini* 
mortal brethren! Sometimes the 
cloud lies supported in the iiolluw* of 
the hill, as if out of love it feigned 
weariness, and needed to be upheld. 
At other times the whole hill stands 
en^elolled in the cloud that has ex¬ 
panded to embrace and tt) eoneeal it. 
Jso jealou.«»y here. Kaeh live.s iis own 
gr.'ind life’ uuder tlie eijual eye of 
bea\ en. 

As yon approach the mountains, it 
seem.', that the clouds begin already 
to arrange, themselves in bolder anti 
more fantastic shapes. TIjey Imve a 
lelltpwship liere. 'I'hcy built their 
luonntains upon iiioiintains — their 
mountains i\hich arc as light as air— 
Juigc structures built at the giddy 
suggestion of the passing breeze. 
Theirs is the wild liberty of eiKlle.'*.s 
change, i»y wiiieli they compensate 
themselves for their thin and fleeting 
exi.sieucc, ami seem to mock tin' .sta- 
tiouarj’ forin.s of tlicir stabl<‘. brethren 
fast rooted to the earth. And liow 
geiiiHlIy does the sun pour his beam 
u|Mni these twin grandeurs! For a 
moment they arc assimilated : his ray 
has permeated, has otherealized the 
solid mountain, has tixetl and defined 
the floating vajwur. ^N'hat now' is the 
one but a stationary cloud V wlmt is 
the other but a risen hill V—poised not 
in the air but in tiie flood of liglit. 

I am never weary of watching the 
play of these giant ehildreu of the 
earth. Sometimes a soft white cloud, 
so pure, so bright, sleeps, amidst open 
snnsbine, nestled like an infant in the 
bosom of a green mountain, ^me- 
times the rising upcurltng vapour will 
Unger just at^vo the summit, and 


seem for a while an incense exhaling 
from tills vast censer. Sometimes it 
•will descend, and drupe the whole side 
of the hill ns with a transparent veil. 
1 have seen it sweep between me and 
the inuiiiitHiu like a slieeletl ghu.'it, 
tall as the mountain, till the strong 
dayliglit dissolved its tliiii substance, 
and it rose again in flakes to decorate 
tlie bine heaven.s. Jtut oli, glorious 
above ail ! when on some brighter of 
days, the wliole mass of white^t clouds 
gathers midway upon the snow*ti»pped 
iimniitHiii. Ilow magnitieeiit iheii is 
tliat bright erninenee. seen above the 
clomi! How it seems riMiig upwaixl.-* 
—liow it seem.s borne aloft by iUom* 
imiumernble uing«—by tlu^se enor¬ 
mous jitiihms which T see strcfeliing 
fioin the cloudy mass! What au 
a.scensioii have we here! — what a 
traii.^figuratioii ! <) HapliaeP 1 will 
not fli-parage tliy name nor thy art, 
bi:( thy angels bearing im th(*ir wings 
thebi ightening saint to Heaven—w hat 
are they to the picture lieie? 

Look! tliei“(‘—fairly in the skv— 
wluTe we slionhl .>ee but the pnro 
ether—above the clouds w liieh lluin- 
selves are .sailing high in serenest air 
—yes, there, in llie blue and gidily 
expanse, stands the solid jiioiintain, 
glittering like a diamond. O Hod! 
tfie bewildeiH'd reason ijent u]> in 
eitie.s, toils much to prove and pene¬ 
trate thy being and thy nature—toil.s 
miieh ill vain. Here, i ivason not— 
1 see. Ihe (Ireat King lives—lol 
tluTe is Ills throne. 

To him who quits the plain for the 
mountain, liow the characler of the 
cloud alters. That which seemed to 
belong exelu.rively to the sky, hu.s 
been drawn dow'ii and belongs as 
plainly to the earth. Mount some 
iiohie emhieiice and look down—you 
w'iii see the clouds lying on and ainivt 
the landscape, as if they iiod falieu 
on it. You arc ou the steadfast earth, 
and they are undonieatli yon. You 
look down perliaiis on the lake, and 
tiicre is a solitaty cloud lying settled 
on it; when the rest of the fleecy 
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drove bad risen from their conch, tiiis 
idle sleeper had been left dreaming 
there. 

Or stay below, and see the sun rise 
in the valley. When all is warm and 
clear upon the heights, and the tops 
of the hills are fervid with the beams 
of heaven, there slill lies a cold white 
mass of cloud about your feet. It is 
not yet morning in the valley. There 
the cloud has been slumbering all 
ni^ht—there it found its home. ] t also 
will by and by receive the beam, and 
tlien il will lu ise, envelophig the hill as 
it ascends; the hill will have a second 
dawn; the cloud will assume its proud 
station in the sky ; but it will return 
again to the valley at nigiit. 

i urn sailing on the lake of Brieiiz 
on a day golden with sunbeama. The 
liigli ridge of its rocky ca>teltared hills 
is distinct us light cun make it. Yet 
half-way up, amidst llie pine forests, 
there lies upon the rich verdure a 
huge motionless cloud. What does it 
there? Its ]»hico was surely in the 
sky. liut no; it belongs, like our- 
selNCS, to the earth, 

Is nuturc gaily mocking us, when 
upon her impregnable hills she builds 
these mstira in the oii i But, good 
heaveiia! >Nhat a mililary aspect all 
on a sudden does this mountain-side 
])Ut on. Mark that inmniHTable host 
of ]>ine-trces. What regituenls of 
them arc marching u]) the hill in the 
hot sun, aa if to st\>rm ihoj^o rocky 
forts al)ove! Wliat serried ranks! 
and yet there are some stragglers— 
S(tme that have liastened on in trout, 
some that have lingered in the rear. 
].fCM>k at that tall gigantic pine, breast¬ 
ing the hill alone, like an old grcim- 
dier. How upright against the steep 
declivity! while his lengtlicned shadow 
is thrown hondloiig buck behind him 
down the preei]>iec, 1 sliould be 
giddy to see such a shadow' of my^ 
ow n. 1 should doubt If it would con¬ 
sent to be drawn up by the heels to 
the sumuiit of the mountahi—w hetiier 
it would not rather drag me down 
with it into the abyss. 

I have seen hills on w'hieb lay the 
clear unclouded sky, making them 
blue as itself. 1 have gazed on those 
beautiful far-receding valleys—as the 
valley of the Rhone—wheu they have 
appeared to collect and retain the 


azure ether. They were full of 
Heaven. Angels diight breathe that 
air. And yet 1 better love the inter¬ 
change, the wild combination of cloud 
aud mountain. Kot cloud that hiter- 
cepls the sun, but that reflects its 
brilliauey, and brightens round the 
hills. It is but a gorgeous drapery 
that the sky lets tall on the broad 
Herculean shoulders of the mouutain. 
Ko, it should nut interceju the beams 
of the great luminary ; tor the moun¬ 
tain loves the light. 1 have observed 
that the twilight, so grateful to the 
plain, is mortal to the mountain. It 
craves light—it lilts up its great 
chalice lor light—this great flower 
is tlie fl)*i9t to 4;lose, to lade, at the 
withdrawal of the sun. It stretches 
up to heaven seeking light; it cannot 
have too much—under the strongest 
beam it newr droops—its brow is 
never dazzled. 

But iljcH these clonds, you will tell 
me, that hover about tlio mountain, 
all wing, all plumage, with Just so 
much of siibstuiicc for light to live in 
Ihein—these very clouds can descend, 
aud thicken, and blacken, and cover 
all things with an inexpressible 
gloom. U'rue, and the mountain, or 
w Imt is seen of it, becomes now the 
very image of a great and unfathom¬ 
able sorrow. And only the great can 
expros a groat sadness. 'Phis aspect 
ot nature shall never by me be for¬ 
gotten ; n(>r will J ever shrink bum 
encuuntciing it. if lou would know 
the gloom ot heart which nature can 
betray, as well as the glory il can 
inaiiKest, you must visit the moun¬ 
tains. For days together, clouds, 
huge,dense, unwieldy,lie beavil^ upon 
the IiIHh— which stand, liuw mute, 
how mournful!—as if they, too, knew 
of death. And look at tiie little lake 
at their feet. What now is its tran¬ 
quillity when not a single sunbeam 
jdavs upon it? Better the earth 
0 )>eiied and received it, aud hid tor 
ever its leaden despondency. And 
now' there comes the paroxysm of 
tenor and despair; deep thunders 
are heard, and a innduess flashes 
forth in the vivid lightning. There 
is desperation amongst the elements. 
But the elements, like the heart of 
man, must rage iu vain—must learn 
the universal lesson of submission. 
With them, as with humanity, despair 
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brings back tranquillity. And now 
the driving clund reveals again the 
glitteriug suiumitH of the mountains, 
and light falls iu laughter on the 
beaming lake. 

How like to a ruined Heaven is this 
earth! Nay, is it not more bCHUtifiil 
for being a ruin ? 

Who can speak of lakes and not 
think of thee, bcaniiful Leman V 
How calm! how exquisitely blue! 
"Let nio call it a Ihiuul sky that Is 
spread here bcneatli us. And note 
how, where the boat presses, or the 
oar strikes, it yields ever a still more 
exquisite hue—akin to tlie violet, 
which gives to the riule prc.ssure. a 
redoubled fragranee—akin to the 
gentlest of w'oniankiud, whose love 
plays sweete^st round the strokes of 
calamity. 

Oil, there is a woman’s heart in 
thy waters, beautiful Leman! 

i have seen thee in all thy iiiood-^, 
in all thy humours. 1 have uaii^lH'd 
thee ill profoiiiidest ealni; un<l sud¬ 
denly, with little note ofjireparation, 
seen thee i.ish thy blue wave.s into a 
tempest. How beautiful iu their aiigvr 
wore those aenre waves crostcil with 
their white foam ! And at otlier times, 
w hen all has lu'en a .‘^ad nnjoyuiis ealtn, 
1 have seen, without being ablelotracAj 
whence tin; light had broken, a ."oft 
expanse of brightness steal lienuilous 
over the raaible watei’s. A smile that 
seemed to speak of sweet ea|n*i(t—that 
seemed to say that half its anger had 
been feint. 

Yes, verily there is a woman’s heart 
in thy waters, beautiful launuu ! 

I lie rocking in a boat midway lie- 
tween Vevay and Luiisanne. On 
the opposite coast arc the low purple 
hills ctmcJnng b(‘sidc the lake, ilut 
there, to tlie left, wliat an ethereal 
structure of cloud and snowy moun¬ 
tain is revealed to me! VV’^liat a 
creation of that spirit of beauty which 
works its marvels in the unc<jnseiouH 
earth! The Alps here, while they 
retain all the aerial etfect gathered 
from distance, yet seem to arise fi*oni 
the very margin of tlio lake. 'i’Jie 
whole acene is so ethereal, yon fear to 
look aside, lest when yon look again 
it may have vanished like a vision of 
tbo clouds. 

And why should these little boats, 
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with their tall triangulai* sails, which 
glide so gracefully over tiie water, be 
forgotten V TJie sail, though an ai'ti- 
tice of man, is almost always in har¬ 
mony with nature. Nature has aUojUed 
it—lias lent it «ome of her own wild 
privileges—her own bold and varied 
contrasts of light and shade. The 
suifacc of the water |iei‘haps dark 
and overclouded; the little Ui)right 
sail is the only thing that has caught 
the light, and it glittera there like a 
moving star. Or the water is all one 
dazzling sheet of silver, tremulous 
with the vivid sunbeam, and now the 
little sail is black as night, and steals 
with bewitching contrast over that 
sparkling surface. 


lint we fly again to the mountain. 
Tourists are too apt to .Mp<*ak of the 
wniei'fall as sonieildug iiuUqteiulent, 
sonielliing to be visited as a separate 
curiosity, 'riiere may be some such. 
Hut ill general, tin* waterfall .sfiouid be 
understood a>- part of the nmuiitain— 
as the great toiintain w Inch adorns the 
architecuire of its rocks, and the gar¬ 
dens of its pine forests, it belongs 
to the inouutain Lass through the 
valley, and look up ; you ^ee here and 
there thin stripes of glittering white, 
noi>ele'‘S. inotionle.>-«, Th<w are water- 
fails, which, ii yon approach them, will 
din you with their roar, and which 
are dashing Iieadiong down, covered 
vvilli fo'>>ing sjnay. Or u.vcend the 
face of the monntuin, and again Imik 
around and utH)ve } on. From uli sides 
the waterfalls are rushing. They 
bear yon tlowu. Your are gnhly with 
their reckless sjieed. How they iimko 
tlM‘ rock live! What a.stiwniy vitali¬ 
ty have they difl'used around them I 
You might as well .separate a river 
from its banks as a vvaierfall from its 
luoimtain. 

And yet there is one which 1 conid 
look at for hoars togetlier, merely 
w'atcliingitsowu graceful movements. 
Lot me sit agaiu in Imagination in 
the valhy of Lauterbrunnen, under the 
fall of the Stmibbach. Most grace¬ 
ful and ladylike of descents! It 
does not fall; but over the ruck, and 
along the face of the precipice, devo- 
lojies some lovely foi*m that nature 
had at heart;—diffuses itself in dowiiu 
pointing pinnacles of liquid Vapour, 
fretted with the finest spray. The 
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laws of gravity have nothing to do 
with Its movements, it is not burled 
down; it does not leap, plunging 
madly into the abyss ; it thinks only 
of beauty as it sinks. No noise, no 
shock, no rude concussion. Where 
it shonld dash against the projecting 
rock, lo 1 its series of oiit-shootlng 
pinnacles is complete, and the vani.sh> 
ing point just kisses the granite. It 
disappoints the harsh obstruction by 
its exquisite grace and most beautiful 
levity, and springs a second time 
from the rock without trace of ever 
having encountered it. 

'I'hc whole side of tlic mountain is 
here barren granite. It glides like a 
spirit down the adveisc and severe 
(ie<‘livity. It is like Clirist in this 
Avorld. The famous fair of the (iries- 
bach, near the lake of llrienz, thtin- 
dens tlirough the most Inxiiriant 
foliage; theSiaubbach meets the bare 
rock with toucliea of love, and a 
movement all gmee, and a voice full 
of reeojicilcmeiit. 

hlont illanc! Mont Blanc! 1 

liave n(»t scalj'd thy heights so boldly 
or so far as others have, but 1 will 
yield t«» none in worship of llioe and 
thy m*ighlH)ur nioumains. Some 
eoni])lain that the valley of ('iiamouni 
is barren; they are barren souls 
that so complain. True, it has nut 
the rich pastures that lie bonleriiigon 
the snow in the Oberland. But 
neither does it need them. Look 
f/ofni the valley from the pass of the 
C<d de Balnie, and see summit be¬ 
yond summit; or ascend tlio lateral 
, heiglits of La I'legeie, and see the 
Aljis stretclied out iu a line betbre 
you. and say if any thing be ^^ant^ng. 
llere is the seuli)ture of land.^capc. 
Stretched yourself upon tlie hare ofwn 
rock, yon see the great liills built 
np iH'fore you, from their green base 
fo their snowy summits, with rock, 
and glacier, and pine forests. You 
sec how the Great Architect lias 
wrought. 

And for softer beauty, has not the 
eye been feasted CA'cn to excess—till 
yon cried “hold—enough!” till you 
craved repose from excitement—along 
the whole rente, from Lausanno to 
this spot? What perfect combinations 
of beauty and sublimity—of grandeur 
of outline with richness of colouring 


—have you not been travelling 

tbitnigh I 

It seems a fanciful illustration, and 
yet it has more than oiiw. occurred to 
me, when coinparirig the scenery of 
the Oberland with that of the valley 
of Chamouni and its neighbourhood ; 
the one resembles the first work—be. 
it picfiirc or ]ioem—of a great genius; 
the other, the .second. Uu his first 
peiformance, the artist lavishe.s 
licauties of every description; ho 
crowds it with cliarms ; all the stores 
of his imagination are at once nnfuld- 
cd, and he must find a place for all. 
In the second, which is mure calm 
and mature, Ihe style i.s broader, the 
di^iKisition of materials more skilful: 
the artist, inastcr of ins inspiration, 
no longer sufiens one beauty to crowd 
upon another, finds for all not only 
])iace, blit place Mifiicicut; and, above 
all, no longer fears being simple or 
even austere. I dare not say that the 
Oberland has a fault in its eonijio- 
sithm—so charming, so magnificent 
have 1 found it; but let me mark the 
broad masterly style of this Alpine 
region. As you journey front Ville- 
nouve, with what n gentle,' bland 
msignilicciice iloes the valley expand 
before yon! The hills and rucks, as 
they increase in altitude,still fall buck, 
and reveal in (he centre the towering 
jM‘nt iiu yikHy gliiieringwitli its eter¬ 
nal snows. The whole nay to Jlar- 
tigny you see sublimity wiilioiit ad¬ 
mixture of terror; it i.-* beauty eleva¬ 
ted into grandeur, without losing its 
amenity. Ami then, if j'ou cross by 
tlie Coi de Balme, leaving the valley 
of the Klioue as you ascend, and de¬ 
scending iipou the Talley of Oha* 
UKiniii, where the Alps riirve before 
yon ill most peifeet gi’ouping—tell 
me if it is possible for tlic licart of 
man to de-^irc more. Nay, is not the 
heart utterly exliausted by this series 
of scenic raptm*es ? 

For ever be remembered that mag¬ 
nificent pass of the Col de. Balme! If 
I have a white day in my calendar, it 
is the day T spent in thy defiles. Pc- 
liberately I assert that life ha? r.otfjing 
comparable to the delight of traversing 
alone, borne leisurely on the back of 
one’s mule, a mountain-pass such as 
this. Those who have stouter limbs 
may prefer to use tliem; give me for 
my instrument of progression the legs 
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of tlie patient and sure-footed imde. 
They are butter legs, at i U events, 
than mine. 1 am seated on iiU back, 
the bridle lies knotted U])on liis nock 
—the cares of the way are all his— 
the toil and tlie anxiety of it; the 
scene is ail mine, and I am all in it. 

I am seated there, all eye, all thought, 
gazing, musing; yet not without just 
Bulticient occupation to keep it still a 
luxury—this leisure to contemplute. 
The mule takes care of hiniseit, and, in 
BO tioing, of yon toi>; yet not so <*n- 
tirely but iluu you must look a little 
after yourself. That he by no ineuna 
bus your safety for his primary object 
is evident frtmi this, that, in turning 
sharp corners or traver.-ing narrow 
paths, he never calculates whether 
there is siitlieient room for any other 
legs than his own—takes no thought 
ofyours. To keep your knei’S, in siwh 
places, from colU>vion with huge boul¬ 
ders, or shattered .slumps of trees, 
umsl be your own care; to saj* 
nothing of t!je oeeasional api>licalion 
of whip or stick, and a m// strong pull 
at his muutli to rai^e his heiul from 
the p'ass which he has li-isiirrly liegun 
to crop. Seated iIiun upon your mule, 
given up to the seene. with something 
Still of aelive life g<diig on about \<iu, 
■with full liberty to pause and ga/i*, 
and dismount hen you will, asnl at 
no time proceeding at a railroad 
speed, I do say—unless yjui are seate«l 
by your own ineoinianable .Inliet, who 
has for the first time bivatluMl th.it 
she loves yon—1 do say that yon are 
in the mor%t enviable position that the 
wide world alfords. As l(»rme, I lni\e 
spent some days, some weeks, in this 
fashion amongst the mountains ; they 
aie the only (lajs of my life 1 would 
wish to live over again. Ihit mind, if 
yon would really enjoy uil this, go 
alone—a silent guide bt'fon* or Iwliind 
you. No friends, no companion, no 
gossip. You will find gossip enough 
in >ourtim, if you want it. If your 
guide thinks it his duty to talk, to ex¬ 
plain, to toll 3 'ou tlx* f'oulish names of 
things that need wo name—make 
belief that you uudcrstnnd him not— 
that his language, he it Krcuch or 
German, is to you utterly iDcom]>re- 
hcnsible. 

1 would not paint it all couleur dc 
rose The sun is not always sliliiing. 

Tiicre is tempest and foul weather, 
fatigue and cold, and abundant rooia- 
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tnre to be occasionally encountered. 
There is something to endure. 
But if you prayed to Heaven for per¬ 
petual fair weather, and your prayer 
were granted, it would be the most 
unfortunate petit km you could put up. 
Why, there are some of tlie sublimest 
aspects, the noble^t moods and tem¬ 
pers of the great scene, which you 
w'oulU utterly forfeit by tliis miserable 
Inimuniry. lie who loves tlic nionn- 
tain, will love it in the leinjiest a.s 
well as in the. sunshine. To Ik‘ en- 
velofied in driving mist or cloud tlmt 
obscures ev<M*y thing from view—to 1 m? 
made aware of the neighbouring ])re- 
cipiee only by the soim.l of the ttirrent 
that ru«-hes unseen beneath yon—how 
low' down you can only guess—this, 
too, lias its exeiteiiu'iit. He.sides, while 
yon are in this total blank, the wind 
will Middenly drive the whole mass of 
cloud and rhu k vapour from the scene 
around you, and leaxe the m(»t glo¬ 
rious spi'ctaele for sonn; nionxMits ex- 
p4*.s(*il to \iew. Nothing can exceed 
the>e moments of Muhleii and partial 
ri‘Nel;dion. 'J’lie glittering .summits of 
the mountains appear :is t»y enchant- 
nient where there had hmg been 
nothing but lictise dark \aponr. And 
Imw beautiful tlie wdd di.sorder of the 
clouds. wlniM* ai ray has been hrokmi 
n|», and w Ijo are seen flying*, huddled 
together in tumiiltnons retreat ! Ihit 
the veering wind rallies them again, 
and agiin tiny sweep back over the 
vast expaii'-e, ami hill ami valley, 
earth and .^ky. arc obliterated in a 
second. 


He who W'onld ponder what yuan 
i.s, Khniild journey amongst the moun¬ 
tains. Whut men are, i.s beat learnt 
in tbc city. 

IJow, to a museful spirit, tlie heart 
and soul of man Is rclk'cted in the 
shows of nattire! I eamiot see this 
torrent hauling for over along its 
rocky path, and not animate it with 
hmnan ))assiuiis, and torture it with a 
human fate. Can it have so much 
turmoil and restlessness, and not be 
allied to humanity ? 

liut all arc not images of violcnro 
or lessons of despondency. Mark the 
Yungfrau, liow^sho lifts lier slight and 
^ virgin snows fearlessly to tlie blazing 
* sun ! She is so high, she fuels no re- 
Jiected heat. 
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How well the simple architect 
tiire of the low-roofed buildings of 
Switzerland accords with its magnifi¬ 
cent scenery! What were lufty 
steeples beside Mont IJlniic, or tur- 
rcted castles beside her pinnacles of 
granlieV Elsewhere, in the level i)lajn, 

1 love the cathedral, I had lately 
stood enraptured in the choir of that 
of Cologne, gazing np at those tall 
windows which spring whore other 
loftiest buildings teniiiuate—windows 
BO high that Cod only can look in 
upon the worshipper. 

But here—w hat need of the stately 
edifice, when there Is a church w’hose 
buttresses are iiiomitain.s, whose roof 
and towers aix? aljove the clouds, 
verily in the heavens V What need of 
artificial reminiscences of tlie Cireat 
King, here where he has built for him- 
Belf? The pl.iin, it is mmi'x nature— 
given to mairs wants; there stands 
his corn, there flow' his lullk and 
honey, lint the mountain, it is Goal's 
nature—his siufioiuiry lalMunaele— 
reserved for th(‘ cu* (Uily of man ami 
the communing of his spirit. If 
meant to subserve the wunih of bis 
earthly nature, meant still more cx- 
pre.-'sly t<j kimlle other wants. l>o 
they not imleed leatl to Heaven, these 
nKuinniins? At b*ast 1 know tiiey 
lead beyond this earth. 

There is a litile church stands iu 
the A alley of Chamouiii. It was 
open, as is enstorriary in Catholic 
countries, to reerive the visits and tlie 
praters of the faithful; but there was 
no serviee, no jtriest, nor indeed a 
single person in the building. It was 
evening—andasolitarv lanipliungsus- 
pemleil from the celling, just before 
the altar. Allured by the mysterious 
appearance of this lamp burning !u 
solitude, I entcreil, and remained in it 
some time, niakhig out, in the dim 
light, the wondrous figures of virgins 
and saints generally found in such 
edifices. When 1 emerged from the 
church, there stocxl ^loiit Blanc be¬ 
fore me, refiecting the last tints of the 
settingsun. I am habitually tolerant 
of Catholic devices and ceremonies; 
but at this moment how inexpressibly 
strange, how very little, how poor, 
contemptible, and like an infant's toy, 
seemed all tlio implements of worshi}^ 
I had just left I 

And yet the tall, simple, wooden 


cross that stands in the open air on 
the platform before the church, this 
wp well. This was a symbol that 
might well stand, even in the presence 
ot Mont Blanc. Symbol of sufftTiog 
and of love, where is it out of place ? 
On no spot on earth, on no spot wnero 
a human heart is beating. 

Mont Blanc and this w(M»dcn cross, 
are they not the two greatest synilKds 
that the world can sliow V 'J'hey are 
wisely placed opjiosite each other. 

I liav(> uliuded to liiti sunset seen 
in tills valley. All travellers love to 
talk a litfie of their own experience, 
their good or their ill fortune. The 
fir>t evening I entered Chamouni, the 
clouds had gathered on the simimita 
of the mountains, and a view of Mont 
Blanc Wiis thouglit hopeless. Never¬ 
theless! sallied torlh, and planted my¬ 
self in the valley, with a singular con¬ 
fidence in the goodness of iiaturo 
low aids one who was the humblest 
but oiU! of the siiu’iTOst of her votanes. 
My ctmlitlcMiec was rcovnnled. The 
clouds di-fiersed, and the roseate sun¬ 
set on the inoimtain was seen to per¬ 
fection. I liud not yet learned to 
dUtingubh that summit which, in an 
esiM'cial manner, bears tlie name, of 
Alnnt Blanc. There is a modesty 
in its greatness. It makes no osten¬ 
tatious chum to be the highest in the 
range, .and is content if for a time you 
give the glory of jire-eminence to 
otliiTs. But ir reserves a convincing 
f>i*oof of its own supcrioril}'. 1 hud 
been looking elsewhere, and in a 
wrong direction, for ISJont Blanc, 
when 1 found that all the summits 
had sunk, like the clouds wlien day 
deserts them, into a cold dead white 
—all but one ]K)int, that still glowed 
w ith the radiance of the sun when all 
Ix^sidc liad lost it. There was the 
royal momitain. 

What a cold, cor|>se-like hue it is 
which the suovv-mountain assumes 
just after the smi has quitted it. 
There is a short interval then, vvlten 
it seems the very imago of death. 
But tlic moon rises, or the stars take 
up their place, and the mountain re¬ 
sumes its beauty and its life. Beauty 
is alwa3'3 life. Tnder the star-light 
how ethereal does it look I 

In the landscapes of other coiuitries, 
the house—the habitation of maii~ 
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bo it farm-house or cottage—gathorSf 
BO to 8|>e)ik, some of tlie oountr}' about 
itself—makes itself the centre of some 
circle, however small. Not so in 
Switzerland. The hooded chalet, 
which even iu summer speaks so 
plmnly of wiutcr, and stands ever 
prepared with its low drooping roof 
to shelter its eyes and ears from tiie 
snow and the wind—these dot the 
landscape most charmingly, but yet 
are lost iu it; they form no group, 
no central point in the scene. I am 
thinking more ]>articuKirIy of the cha¬ 
lets iu the Oberiand. There is no path 
apparently betn oen otic and the other; 
the beautiful green verdure, lies uu- 
trodiieii around them. One would 
say, the iulmbitanrs funnd their way 
to them like birds to their nests. 
And like enough to nests tliey are, 
both in the elevation at >Ahteh they 
are sometimes iH-reljed. and iu the 
manner of their dislribuUou over the 
scene. 

Uowever they got tliere, peo)»le at 
all events are J^^iugin them, ami the 
farm and the dairy are carried up in¬ 
to I know not what altitudes. Those 
beautiful little tame cattle, with their 
short htirns, and long ears, and 
mouse-coloured skin, with all the 
agility of a goat, and all the gentle¬ 
ness i»f domesticity—you iiu'C-t them 
feeding in pla<'es when* your muh* 
looks thotiglittnliy to Ills footing. And 
then follows perhaps a peasant girl In 
her picturesque cloak made of the un¬ 
dressed fur of the goat, and her round 
hut of thickly plaited straw, calling 
after tliem in that higli sing-song note, 
which forms the basis of what is 


called Swiss music. Tliis cry heard 
in the mountains is delightf^ul, the 
voice is sustained and yet varied— 
being varied, it can be sustained the 
longer—and the liigh note pierces far 
into the distance. As a real cry of 
the peasant it is delightful to heoi'; it 
is appropriate to the purpose and the 
place, liut defend my cars against 
that imitation of it introdneed by 
young ladies iitto the Swiss songs. 
Swia-4 mnsic in an English drawing- 
room—nia}' I escape the intlictionl 
blit the Swiss pcusuiit chanting across 
the mountain defiles—may I often 
again hall to listen to it I 


lint from the mountain and llie 
cloud wc must now depart. We must 
wend tu>vaj‘d.s the plain. One very 
simple and consolatory thoiiglit strikes 
me—though we must leave the glory 
of the mountain, we at least take the 
sun with us. And the cloud too, voii 
will add. Alas! hometiang tod much 
of that. 

lint 110 murmurs. We islanders, 
who can see the suii set on tin* broad 
oc<‘an—had we nothing else to boast 
of—can iHiver ieel deserted of natiire. 
M e, Imve our portion of her excellent 
gifts. 1 know not yet bow an Italian 
sky, so famed for its dc(']) and con¬ 
stant azure, may affect me, but 1 know 
that we linve our gorgeous melaucludy 
sunset.s, to which our kstund tcmpei^ 
become singularly attuned. Tin* ca- 
lh(‘(Iral .splendours—the dim religious 
liglit of our vesper .''kies—1 doubt if 
1 would exchange tliem for tlie un¬ 
mitigated glories of a southern dime. 
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TIIE SECOND PANDORA. 

Metiiought rrometliens, from his rock unbound, 
lUd with the Gods again acceptance found. 

Once more he seem’d his woud’ruus task to ply, 

IVhilc all 01ym))a3 stoo<l admiring by. 

To high de6ign.'« his heart and hands as|)ire, 

To quicken euvihly dust with heavenly fire, 

Won by no fraud, but lent by liberal love, 

To raise weak mortals to (he i*ealms above; 

For till* bright llaine rcincuil>ers, even on earth, 

And pants to reach, the legion of Its birth. 

A female form was now the artist's care; 

Faultless in .slm|)e, and exquibitely fair. 

Of more than Parian jjurit^’, the clay 
Ilail all l)een leaveird with the ethereal ray. 

Deep in the lieart the kindling spark began, 

And far diffused through every fibre ran; 

The eyes reveal’d it, and the blooming skin 
GlowM with the lovely light that shone within. 

The applauding Gods confer^'d tiie matchless sight; 
The first Pamloru was not half so bright; 

"Jliat beauteous ndscliief, funned at .Jove’s coimuand, 
A enrse to men, by MnleilxT's owin hand; 

Whose eager haste the fatal jar to know, 

Fill'd the wiile w'oiid with all but hopeless woe. 
l>ut daw n of better ila.vs arose, wlieii lie. 

The path'Ut lIiTt), set Prometheua free, 

Alcldes, to wlioM‘ toils the joy was gi\eii 
To conquer Hell amt climb the heights of Heaven. 

In the fair w ork that now the master W'rotiglit, 

'I’ln* tir>t*fruits of hi> lilwrtj’ were, brought; 

'riie (Jod> receive her as a pledge of peace, 

And heap their gifts and happiest auspices. 

Minerva to the virgin first iniparts 
Her skill in woman's w orks and household art.s; 

The needle’s use, the robe’s embroider’d bloom. 

And all flie vaiied labours of the loom. 

Calm fortitmh* site gave, and courage strong, 

'I'o eiipe w ith ill and triumph over wrong; 

Ingenuous prudence, witli projilietic sight, 

And clear iu-slinctivo wisdom, everrigljt. 

Diana brought the iiniid her modest mien. 

Her love of fountains and the s.vlvan scene; 

"i’he Honrs and Seasons lent eadi varying ray 
That gildb the ndling year or changing day. 

The (jutiiiing skill of Hermes nicely hung, 

With subtle blandishments, her sliding tongue, 

And train'd iier eyes to stolen glances sweet, 

And all tlic wiles of innocent deceit. 

Pha'bus attuned her ear to love the lyre, 

And warm'd her fancy with poetic fire. 

Nor this alone: but shared his healing art, 

And robb'd his son of all the gentler part; 

Taught her with soothing touch and silent tread 
To hover liglitly round the sick one’s bed. 

And promised oft to shoi^, when lucdiclucs fall, 

A woman’s watchful tenderness prevail. 
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Next Venus ami the Graces largely shed 

A shower of fascunUlotis on her head. 

Each line, ctu:h look, was brightened and rednod, 

Each oiitwanl act, each inoveiiunit of the luiud, 

Till all her charms confess the soft control, 

And blend at once in one harmonious whole. 

But still the Eternal Sire apart I'cmiain'd, 

And Juno's bounty W)ig not yet obtained. 

The voice of Heaven’s High Queon then fill’d the ear, 

“ A wife and inother, let tlie Nymph appear.’’ 

Tlic mystic change like quii^k encliantiucnt shows— 

The slender lily blooms a blnsliing rose. 

Three gentle cliihlren now, by just degrees, 

Arc ranged in budding beamy round her knees : 

Still to iier lips their looks attentive turn, 

And drink instruction from its ]H(rost uru, 

While o'er tlieir eye.s soft memories seem to play, 

That paint a friend or father far away. 

A richer cliann her ripen’d form displays, 

A lialo roiiinl her shines with iiolier rays; 

Ami if at tunes, a sliade of pensive grace 
Pass like a chuid across her eai'iiest face, 

Yet faitliful tokens the glad truth impart, 

That deept-r happim>.ss pervades her heart. 

.Jo>e latest spoke : •* One boon remains,” he said, 

And Inuu >erenelv his ainbro'^ia) head ; 

Tlie l.i>t, best boon, which I alone bestow 
Then bade the waters of Alllietion flow. 

The golilen dream wa'< diniin'd; a darken'd room 
Scarce .-sliow'd wImtc dire disease had shed its gloom. 

A little child in death extemled lay. 

Still rouiid her linger'd the departing ray. 

Another pallid face app"ar'(l. where Life 
W itii its fell foe maintaiird a donhtful strife. 

Long WMS the contest; eliaogefni ln»pcs and fears 
Now' sunk the Motlier's soul, now dried her tears. 

At last a .steady tine of dawning lieht 

Sliow'd that her son w*a.s saved, and banish'd night. 

Though sad Iter heart, of one fair pledge bereft, 

She sees and owns the lioinities Heaven hath left. 

In natural drops licr anguish tlnds nOief, 

And leaves the Matron beautified by grief; 

While eoihsolatioii, beaming from abo^e, 

Fills her with iiew-felt gratitude and love. 

0 happy lie! lHd'oi*c wiio.se waking eyes, 

S<i bright a vision may respleinlent rise— 

'Hie New P.v\i>oua, by the Gods designed. 

Not now the bane, but blessing of Mankind ! 
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THK KKIGN OF GEOJtCE TJIK TlllRO. 


It is scarcely theoretical to say, 
that every century has a character ofits 
own. The human mind is essentially 
liroKfcssivo in Kiira]<c. The accuinu- 
hitiuns of piist knowJedjfc, tjxporioncc, 
and impulse, are p(Tpetually prcpiir- 
in^ changes on the face of society; 
and we 11103 ' fairl 3 ' regard eveiy luni- 
dredyearsas the period mntliriiigtho.sc 
cliaiiges into \isible lorui. 'riius, the 
fifteoDlh century was the age (*f dis¬ 
covery in the arts, iu iho iioncrs of 
nature, and in tint great ]>ruviiices of 
the glolj^ the sixteenth exhibited the 
general'Sj^id uiuhn* the iniprc'^siuns 
ofn*ligion~thelleforination, the (ier- 
luaii wars for liia-rly and faith, ami tlie 
strngglo of J*role>(antism in France. 
'Ihc ^cven^eeI)th was the. brilliant pe- 
rio<l of-sdeiitinc advance, of continental 
literature, and of nuirtly ])oni() and 
jmvver. The eigliteentli nus tiu! pe¬ 
riod of politics; every court of 
Knrope w;i.s engaged in tlic game 
of poliiicai rivalry; the Kiiropeaii 
balance b'*eann* the ti'st, llie labour, 
ami the triumph of statesmansiiip. 
The negotiat(*i‘n as then tlie great in- 
strunuMU of poblit*action. Diplomacy 
a>simu-tl a ."hape, and ICnmpe was 
goverin'd bv' dopalches. TIjc gonitis 
of Fjvderic.k the St'cond restona! war 
to its earlv- rank atnoug the elements 
of nalhaial life; but brilliant as his 
wavs were, tiny ere subs»'rvient to 
tlie le.itling feature Jif the age. Tliej' 
were fought, nor, like the battles of 
the old compieror-*, for fame, hut for 
iiillnenee—not to leave, the king with¬ 
out an eneiii)’, but to leave Ills am¬ 
bassadors without au opponent—less 
to gain triumphs, tlinn to ensure 
treaties; they all began aud ended in 
diploniacj’! 

It is remarkable, that tliis process 
was exhibited in Kuropc alone. In 
the Kost, coin))reheijding two-thirds 
of human kind, no change was made 
sinews tlie conquests of Mahomet. 
Thatvast convulsion, in which the ner¬ 
vousness of frenzy had given the ctTem- 


inatc sjiirit of the Oriental the strengtli 
of the soldier and the ambition of 
universal conqueror, had no sooner 
wrought its purpo.se than it passed 
away, leaving the gentTal mind still 
more exhausted than before. I'lio 
Saracen waivior sank into the pea¬ 
sant, and the. Arab was again lo.st In his 
sands; the 'J’urk alone surAived, ex- 
liibiting-splciidourwitlioiit wealth, and 
pride without power—a decaying im¬ 
age of Despotism, w hich nothing but 
the jealons 3 - of the Kuroiiean saved 
from falling under the first as.saiilt. 
Such is the represfiive strength of evil 
government; jirogress, the most salient 
jji'iiiciplc of our nature, dies befori' it. 
And mail, of ail bciiig.-lhc most eager 
for acfjuiroment, aud the most restless 
under all monolon 3 ’ of time, place, and 
position, becomes like the dog or the 
mule, and generation after generation 
lives and dies with no more con.'^cious- 
nos.s of the cajmeities of his existence, 
than the rout which the animal <ic- 
vonrs, or the tree under width it 
was liorii. 

In England, the eighteenth century 
wa.s wholly political. It w as a con¬ 
tinual struggle through all the dllli- 
eultiea belonging to a free ctnistitu- 
tioii, exposed to the full di.scns.sioii 
of an fntell(‘(tiial people. Without 
a(lo]>tiiig the offensive jirejudice, which 
places tlie individual ability of tho 
Englishmen in the fiivt rank; or 
w ithout doubting that nature has dis¬ 
tributed nearly an equal share, of per¬ 
sonal abilit}' among all European na- 
tiou.s; we may, not unjustly, place the 
national mind of England in the very 
highest rank of general capacity—^if 
that is the most intellectual nation, by 
which the public intellect is most con¬ 
stantly employed, in which all the 
great questions of society arc most 
habitually referred to the decision of 
the intellect, and iu wiiicli that deci¬ 
sion is the most irresistible in hs 
effects, no nation of Europe can stand 
npon equal ground with the KnglLsb. 


Jlf^OTotV^ of the Beign of King George the Third, bg Horace ^Ya}pole. From 
the MSS. Edited, with Notes, bg Sib D. La Mabchamt, Babi. London: Bentlc). 
VOL. LVUI. KO. CCCLXII. 3 A 
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For, in wlmt other nation is the pub- a prince, who had come to the throne 
lie intellect in such unwearied excr- a debauchee; and to whom the throne 
else, in such continual demand, and sccmedoTilyasccnoi'orthclargerdis- 
in such unanswcniblc power? play of hia vices. The profligacy of 

In what other nation of tho world Lonis Quatorze had been palliated by 
(excepting, witliin those few years, his passion for splcnd.our, among a 
fYance; and that most imperfectly) dissolute people who loved splendour 
has public opinion ever been appealed much, nnd .hated profligacy little, 
to? But, in England, to what else is But the vices of Louis the Fifteenth 
there any appeal? Or, does not the were marked by a grosanuss w hich de- 
forcign mind bear some rcscinblnnce graded them in the eye even of ])opuiar 
to the foreign landscape—exhibiting indulgence, and prepared the nation 
barren thoiigli noble olevatiuiis, sjmts tlie overthrow of the monarchy, 
of singular though obscure beauty In this period, religion, tho great 
among its recesses, and even in its purifier of national council, maintain- 
wildesl scenes a capacity of culture? ed but a struggling existence. The 
—while, in the mind of Etigluiid, like Puritanism of the preceding century 
its landscape, that culture lias already had crushed tlie 011111*011 of ^glaiid ; 
laid its liuud upon the soil; h.is and the restoration of tho posardiy 
crow'ncd the hill with verdure, and had given the people a isattirnulia. 
clothed the vale with fertility; has lleligioii had been coiifonuded with 
run its ploughshare along tho moun- hypocrisy, until the ix.‘oplc had e()unlly 
tain side, and led the stream from its confuiiiuled freedom with infidelity, 
brow'; has sought out every liner Q'lie heads of the ehluvli. chosen by 
secret of the scene, and given the last freethinking administrations, were 
richness of cultivation to the whole. eluweu more for the suj»ph-nes-< Ih.an 
From the beginning of the reign of for tho slronglh of tlieir principles; 
Anne, all wms a contest of loading and while the j)eoj)le were thus taught 
statesmen at the head of parties, to regard churchmen as tuoF, and the 
Those contests exhibit great mental ministers to use them as depcinleiits, 
pow'cr, singular system, and extraor- the cause of truth sank Iwtween 
dinary kno» lodge of the art of ina- both. The Scriptures arc the life of 
king vast bodies of men minister to religion. Jt can no more subsist in 
the personal objects of avarice and health without them, than the human 
ambition. But they do no honour t(» frame can .subsist without focal; it 
the moral dignity of England. All may have the dreams of the entim- 
revolutioiis ai*c hazardous to principle, siast. or the frenzy of the monk ; imt, 
A successsion of revolutions Jiave for all the substantial and safe pur- 
alwaysextinguished even the pretence poses of tho human heart, it.N lile is 
to principle. The French Kevolution gone for ever. It has been justly re- 
is not the only one w hich made a race marked, that the llurological w (u ks of 
of giroufttes. 'riie political life of tliat day, inclndiiig the scriuon.s, 
England, from the death of Anne to nnght, in general, liave been written 
tlie reign of George the Third, was a if Clirisllauity ha<l never existed, 
perpetual turning of the weather- The .senmuisvcre cldefly essays, of 
cock. Whig and Tory were the the dreariest kind on the most coui- 
naines of distinction. But their sub- moiiplace. topics of morals, 'i'he habit 
ordinates were of as many varieties of of reading tlicsi- diHcmirs-es from the 
feature as the cargo ofa slave-ship; pulpit.ahabilsofhtalloaiIimpn*ssioii, 
the hue might be the same, but the speedily rendc!*cd the preachers as in- 
jargou W'as that of Bahel. It was dilfereut as their auditory; and if we 
perhaps fortunate for the itn|)oriul were to name the period when reli- 
power of England, that while she was gion liad most fallen into decay in the 
thus hnmiliatingthe national morality, jmblic mind, we should pronounce it 
which is tho life-blood of nations; her the half century which preceded the 
reckless and perpetual enemy beyond reign of George the Third, 
the Channel had lost all moans of On tho subject of pulpit eloquence 
being her antagonist. The French there are some remarks in one of the 
sceptre had fallen into the hands of reviews of the late Sydney Smith, ex- 
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pressed with all the shrewdness, di¬ 
vested of the levity of that writer, 
who had keenly observed the popular 
sources of failure. 

“ The great object of modem ser¬ 
mons is, to hazard nothing. I'heir 
characteristic is decent debility; 
which alike guards their authors from 
ludicrous errors, and precludes them 
from striking beauties. Yet it is 
enrious to consider, how a body of men 
80 'well educated a.« the English 
clergy, can distinguish themselNes so 
little ill a a))ecios of composition, to 
which it is their peculiar duty, as well 
as their ordinary habit, to attend. 
To solve this dilliculty, it should be 
renieinbcred that the clofiuence of the 
bar and of the senate force themselves 
into notice, power, and wi-alth.” lie 
then slightly guards against the con- 
ce]>iion, that eloquence should be tlie 
sole Source of prefeiment; or even 
“ a common cause of preferment.” 
IJut be strongly, and with great ap- 
jK'araiiee of initli, attributes the want 
of luiblic effect to the want of those. 
inean.s by which that effect is .secured 
ill every other instance. 

“ Tiilpit dUeour.ses have insensibly 
dwindled from speaking into reading: 
a practice of itself snllicient to stifle 
every germ of ehajuence. It is only 
by the fie<h feelings of tlie heart 
that mankind can be very jiowerfully 
affected. What can be more unfor¬ 
tunate, than an orator delivering 
stale indignation, and fervour of a 
we<*k old; turning over whole pages of 
violent passions, written out in 
(Terinaii reading tlie tropes and 

metaphors into whicii he is hurried 
by the ardour of his mind; and so 
affected, at a ])ri-concor(cil line and 
page, that he is unable to proceed 
any [further?” 

This criticism was perfectly tnic of 
sermons forty years ago, when it was 
written. Times are changed since, 
and changed for the better. The pulpit 
is no longer ashamed of the doctrines 
of Christianity, as too harsh for the 
ears of a classic audience, or too 
familiar for the cars of the people. 
Still there are no rewai*ds in the 
Church, for that great faculty, or 
rather that great combination of fa¬ 
culties, which commands all the 
honours of the sena'.c and the bar. 
A clerical Demosthenes might liud bis 


triumph in the shillings of a charity 
sermon, but he must never hope for 
a Stall. 

We now revert to the curious, in¬ 
quisitive, and gossiping historian of 
the time. 'Walpole, fond of French 
manners, delighting in the easy sar¬ 
casm, and almost saucy levity, of 
French “ Memoirs,” and adopting, in 
all ita extent, the confession, (then so 
fashionable on the Continent,) that 
tliO perfection of writing was to bo 
formed In their live!}* persijiage^ evi¬ 
dently modelled his “ Iliator}'” on the 
style of the Sevignes aud 8 t Simons. 
Hut he wa.s altogether their superior. 
If he had been a chamberlain in the 
court of Louis XV., he might have 
been as frivolously witty, and as laugh¬ 
ingly 8 arca.stic, as any Frenchman w ho 
c> er sat at ilic feet of a court mistress, 
or whoever looked for fame among 
the sallies of a petit sovper. But Eng¬ 
land was an atmosphere which com- 
pollcd him to a manlier course. Tlie 
storms party were not to be stem¬ 
med by a V Ing of gossamer. The wri¬ 
ter had bold facts, strong principles, 
and the struggles of powerful minds 
to deal with, and their study gave him 
a vStrengtli not his own. 

Walpole was fond of having a hero. 
In private life, George Selwyu was 
liis Admirable Crichton; in public, 
Charles Townshend. t!harles was 
iinqnestionablj’ a man of wit. Yet 
his wit rather consisted in dexterity 
of hangiuige than in brilliancy of con¬ 
ception. He was also eloquent in 
Parliament; tliough his charm evi¬ 
dently consisted more in happiness of 
jdirase, than in richness, variety, or 
vigour, of thought. On the whole, ho 
seems to have been made to amuse 
rather tlian to impress, and to give a 
high conception of hla general facul¬ 
ties than to produce cither conviction 
by his argument, or respect by the 
solid qualities of his genius. Still, ho. 
must have been an extraordinary 
man. Walpole descril>c.s his conduct 
and powers, as exhibited on one of 
those days of sharp debate which 
preceded the tremendous discussions 
of the American war. The subject 
was a bill for regnlating the dividends 
of the East India Company—the topic 
was extremely trite, and apparently 
trifling. But any perch will answer 
for the flight of such a bird. It was 
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on that day,” says Walpole, “ and 
on that occasion, that Charles 
Townsheud displayed, in a latitude 
beyond belief, the amazing jiowers of 
lus capacity, and the no less amazing 
incongmitles of his character.” Early 
in the day he had opened the buKiuess, 
by taking on himself the cx^aiuinatiou 
of the Company's conduct, had made 
a calm speech on the subject, and 
even went so far ns to say, that he 
hoped he hml atoned for the inconsi- 
deratcncss of liis piist life, by tlio care 
which he had taken of that business.” 
Ho then went home to dinner. In his 
absence a motion was made, Mhich 
Conway, the secretary of slate, not 
choosing to supi)ort idone, it being 
virtually Townslioiid's own measure 
besides, scut to liurry him to 
the House. “ lie returned about 
eight in the evening, half drunk with 
champagne,” as Walpole says, (which, 
however, was subsequently denied,) 
and more intoxicated with spirits. 
He then instantly rose to speak, with- 
oat giving himself time to learn any 
thing, except that the motion had given 
alarm. He began by vowing tliut he 
hadnot been consulted on the motion— 
a declaration whicli astonished every 
body, there being twelve persons 
round him at the moment, who had 
been in consultation with him that 
very morning, and with his as.-istance 
had drawn un the motion on his own 
table, and who were petrified at Ids 
unparalleled cfFrontery. I 3 ut before 
he sat down, he bad poured forth, as 
WaIi>ole says, ** a torrent of wit, Im- 
mour, knowledge, absurdity, \auiry, 
and fiction, heightened byall tlu; graces 
of comedy, the happiness of quotutt<»n, 
and the buffoonery of farce. To the 
purpose of the question he said not a 
syllable. It was a descant on the 
times, a picture of parties, of their 
leaders, their hopes, and effects. It 
was an encomium and a satire on him- 
self; and when he painted the pre- 
.tensions of birth, riches, connexions, 
favonrs, titles, while ho effected to 
praise Lord Kockingliam and that 
taction, ho yet insinuated that no¬ 
thing but parts like his own w'ere 
qualified to preside. And while he 
less covertly arraigned the wild inca¬ 
pacity of Lord Chatham, he excited 
such marmnrs of wonder, admiration, 
applause, laughter, pity, and scorn. 


that nothing was so true as the sen¬ 
tence with which he conclnded—wlicn, 
speaking of government, he said, that 
it had become wlmt ho liimscif had 
often been called—the weathercock.” 

AVulpole exceeds even his usual 
measure of admiration, in speaking 
of this masterly piece of extrava¬ 
gance. “Such was <he wit, nbund- 
ance, and impropriety {»f this speech,” 
says he, “ tiiat for .<oine days men 
could talk or enquire of nothing olsi-. 
* Hid you hear Cliarles Townsheiurs 
champagne speech,’ was the universal 
question. The bacchanalian euthusi- 
asm of IMiidar flowed in torrents less 
ra])id and less eloquent, and inspired 
less delight, than Townshend's ima- 
gerj'jW hich convoyed mcouiug in every 
sentenaj. It wjus Garrick acting cx- 
tcinjM)re sceiio.s of Congreve.” Hew cut 
to supper with Walpole at Conway's 
afterwards, where, the Hood of his 
gaiety not being exhausted, he kept 
the tabic in a roar till two in the 
inoriiiiig. A pan of thi.< entertain¬ 
ment, how ever, must have found lus 
auditory lu a eoiiditiou as unfit for 
criticism as liiinself. Claret till 
“ two in the morning,” nnght easily 
disqualify a conviNial circle fiuin the 
exerci.te of too dolicale a pereeption. 
And a j»art of'J'ownshond's faeecious- 
ness oji that occasion con>isted in mi¬ 
micking Ills own wife, and a woman of 
rank with whom he fancied himself in 
love. He at last ga\ e np from mere 
bodily lassitude. Walpole liapjiily 
enough illustrates thoho talents and 
their abuse by an allusion to those 
eastern talcs, in wdiich a benevolent 
geniiui eiidow'.s a beiug with super¬ 
natural eNcclleueu on some ])uint<, 
while a malignant genius counteracts 
the gift by .some qualification which 
perpetually baffles and pervert.s it. 
The story, however, of Charles 
Townshend’s tlpsine.ss is thus contra¬ 
dicted by a graver authority, Sir 
Geqrge Colobrook, in his Memoirs. 

“ hirTownshend loved good living, 
but had not a strong stomach, lie 
committed therefore frcqncnt excess¬ 
es, considering his constitution; which 
would not have been intemperance in 
another. He was supposed, for in¬ 
stance, to have made a speech in the 
heat of wine, when that was really 
not the case. It was a speech in 
which ho treated with great levity, 
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but with wondciful art, the characters 
of tbo Duke of GraftoO and Lord 
Shelburne, wlioin, though his col> 
leagues iu office, ho ciitortaiued a 
fioveieiga contempt for, and heartily 
wished to get rid of. lip had a black 
riband over one of his eyes that day, 
having ttimbicrl out of bed, ]»robably 
iu a lit of cpilep.sy ; and this added to 
the Irupression made ou ids auditors 
that he was tipsy. 'Whercu.s, it waa 
u K])cech he iiad meditated a great 
while upon, and it was only i>y mxi- 
dent tliat it foumi utterance that day. 
1 write with certuiiity, because »Sir 
George Yonge and 1 were the only 
pet^ons w'ho <iiiit'<] with idni, and wc 
had hiU one liottie of ehanijmgne 
alter dinner; General Conway having 
r<*pe!Uedly .‘<cnt mehsengers to press 
his return to the 

'J’hiH brings the miracle dow'ii to tim 
human slamhinl, }et that standard 
was high, utkI the man who could ex¬ 
cite lids uiludration, in a House 
which contained so great a nninherof 
1 ‘udneiit speakers, njid which could 
cliarnithecan.sth'spirit of Walpole into 
the acknowledgment that his .sjteech 
‘“was tlie most singular plt-asiirc 
of the kind he liad ever tasted,*’ must 
have been an cMraonliiiary iK'rform- 
umv, «'\en if his in>rruun‘ut wsift not 
(»f tht* Jdghe«l tone of iOMtojy. A note 
fnnn the iMike of (iraftoii's maim- 
script memoirs also cotitradicis, on 
'rowiisbend's own authority, his opin¬ 
ion of the ‘‘ wild incapacliy of Lord 
Challnuu.*' 'J’hc note s.ij s :— 

< )n the night preceding Lord 
0]iatham*> fir.st journey to Lath, Mr 
Charles Tounslu'iul ^\tts for the llr?.t 
time summoned to the Cabinet. The 
biuiness was ou u general t lew and 
stati'inont of the aetuul Mtuation and 
interests of the various |n>\\ers in 
Lurope. Lord Chatltnm had taken the 
load in tliis consideration in so niaster> 
]y a manner, as to raise the admiration 
and desire of us all to co-operate with 
liiin in forwarding his views. Mr 
'I'ownshond was particularly astonished, 
and owned to me, as 1 was carrying 
him in my carriage home, that Lord 
Chatham had just shown to us what in¬ 
ferior animals we were, and that as 
much as ho had soon of him before, ho 
did not conceive till that night his 
superiority to be so transcendant” 

Walpole writes with habitual bit- 


tcraesa of the great Lord Chatham. 
The recollection of his early opposi¬ 
tion to Sir Robert Walpole, seems to 
have made him au unfaithful histo¬ 
rian, wherever tliis extraordinary 
man’s name comes within bis page; 
but at the period of those discussions, 
it seems not improbable that the 
vigour of Chatham’s uuderstanding 
bad in some degree given way to the 
tortures of liisdisea.«e. Hebadsuffored 
from gout at an curly period of life; 
and as this is a disease remarkably 
all'ected by the 'mind, the perpetual 
disturbances of a public life seem to 
have given it a mastery over the 
■whole frame of the gi*cat minister. 
W:iIfK>lc t.'dks in iiiijustifiable lan¬ 
guage of liis “ haughty sterility of 
talents.” Hut there seems to be more 
trutli in ills account of the caprices of 
this powerful nnderstamling iu bis 
rctireinont. IValpoIe calls it the 
“re.ility of Lord Chathum’s madness.” 
Still, wc cannot sec much iu tho.-'C iu- 
.<4tjinccs, beyond the temper naturally 
resultiug from au agonizing disease. 
AVhcii the Pyiiscnt estate fell to him, 
he removed to it. aud sold iti.s house 
and grounds at Hayes—“ a place on 
w hieli he had wasted prodigious sums, 

and which vet retained small traces 
% 

of expense, greiit part ha\ ingbeeu cou- 
siinied in i)urchasing contiguous tene¬ 
ments, to frei^ lumself from all ncigh- 
Imurliood. Much liad gone iu doing 
and undoing, anti not a little in plant¬ 
ing by torcliliglit, as his peremptory 
and impatient Jiabits could brook no 
delav. Ivor were those the sole cir- 
cnmstances which marked liis cap¬ 
rice. His children he could not bear 
under the same roof, nor communica¬ 
tions from room to room, nor what¬ 
ever he thought promoted noise. A 
windlug pii&sagc between his house 
and children wa^s built with the same , 
view. When, at the begiuuing of his 
second administration, he fixed at 
North End by Hampstead, he took 
four or live houses successively, as 
fast as !Mr Diiigley his laudlord w'crt 
iuto them, still, as he said, to ward 
of the houses of the neighbour¬ 
hood.” 

Walpole relators another anecdote 
equally iuconclusivo. At Pynsent, a 
bleak hill bounded his view. He 
ordered his gardener to have it planted 
with evergi'eens. The man asked “wjtU 
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what sorts.” He replied, “With cedars a longing to return there. After 
andcypi’esses.” “ Bless me, my lord,” considerable negotiation with Mr 
replied the gudencr/^ all the nurseries Thomas Walpole the purchaser, he 
in this county would not furnish a obtained it again, and wo hear no 
hundredth part.” “Nomatter,sciidfor more of his madness, 
them from London: and they were The session was one of continual 
brought by land carriage.” Certainly, intrignes, constant exhibitions of 
there was not much in this beyond subtlety amongst the leadeA of tfio 
the natural desire of every improver party, which at this distance of time 
to shut out a disagreeable object, by arc only ridiculous, and intricate dis- 
putting an agreeable one in its place, cussious, which arc now among the 
Ills general object was the natural one lumber of debate. Towiishend, if 
of ))rcventing all noise—a point of im> lie gained nutliinj; else, gained the 
portance with every sutferer under a freedom of the city for his conduct on 
M'akcfiil and miserable disease. Ills the Kast India and Dividend bills, 
appetite was delicate and fanciful, for which, as Walpole says, “ lie de- 
and a succession of cliickens wen* kept served nothing but censiin?!.” A con- 
boiliug and roasting at every hour, to temptuous (*]ngram appeared on the 
be ready whenever he slmnld call, occasion by “somebody a iittle more 
lie at length grew weary of his re-^i- sAgaeioiis"—that “ somebody” prob- 
dcuce, and, at^tor selling Ilaycs, took ably l>eing Walpole himself: 

“ Tlio joke of'i'ownshcnd'h box i.s little known, 

Great judgment in the thing the cits have shown ; 

The cumpliment was an expedient clever. 

To rid them of the like expen^e for over. 

Of t>o burlestjue a choice the example sure 
For city boxes must all longing cure, 

The JionorM Ostracism at Athens fell, 

8oon os Ilyperbolus had got the shell." 

It is scarcely possible to think tliut It wa.s necessary to guess, so rare 
an epigram of this heavy order could was any insUinee ot his unbosoming 
have been praised by Walpole, if his himself to either friends or conlithmts. 
criticism had not been tempered by Why hi*' h<»nonr had been so higiily 
the tenderness of paternity. rated I can U*s.s account, except that 

We then have a character of a man he had advertised it, and that ob.sti- 
embalmcd in the contempt poured nnte young men are apt to linve high 
ni)OU him hy .Tiiniiis—the Duke of notions, before they lone practised the 
Grafton. Though less bitter, it is world, and essaved their own virtue.” 
equally sconiful. “ Hitherto,” says At length, after a va.st variety of 
Walpole, “ he had pas.scd for a man of intrigues, wliich threw’ the public life 
much obstinacy and hnnness, of strict of tho.se days into the most contempt- 
honour, devoid of ambition, and, ibic point of view, the Ring being made 
though reserved, more ditRdent than virtually a cipher, while the familie.s 
designing, lie retained so much of of the Ilertfords, BiK'kinghnm.'^, ami 
this character, ns to justify those who Koekinghaius tnitfieked the high 
had mistaken the rest. If be pre- oflicesofstatenschildrcnwouldhar- 
cipitated himself into the most Kiidden ter toys ; an administration was t:ir- 
aud inextricable contradictions, at dily formed. Walpole, who seemed 
least he pursued the olject of the to take a sort of dikitante pleasure 
moment with inflexible ardour. If in constructing those intrigues, and 
he abaudoned himself to total negli- making himself wTetched at their 
gcnce of business, in pursuit of his failure, while nobody suffered him to 
sports and pleasures, the love of take advantage of their success; now 
power never quitted him ; and’, when gave himself a holiday, and went to 
bis will was disputed, no man was relax in Paris for six weeks—his re- 
more imperiously arbitrary. If his laxation consisting of gossip amongst 
designs were not deeply laid, at least the literary ladies of tbc capital. Du- 
they were condneted in profound ring his absence an event happened 
silence. He rarely pardoned those which, though It did not break up the 
who did not guess his inclination, ministry, yet must have had consi- 
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derabie effect in its inflnence on the 
House of Commons. This was the 
death of the celebrated Charles 
Towiishcud, on tliu 4tii of September 
1707, in the forty-second year of his 
age. The cause of his death was a 
neglected fever; if even this did not 
arise from hU carctci*8nc-'^s of health, 

and those habits which, if not amount- 
ing to intemperance, were certainly 
trespasses on his constitution. Wal¬ 
pole speaks of him with continual ad¬ 
miration of his genius, and continual 
contempt of liU principles. 11c also 
tliiuks, tlmt he liad arrived at his 
liigiiest fame, or, in liis peculiar phrase, 
“that his genius could havereeeived no 
accession of brightno.ss, while Ins 
faults only promised multiplication.” 
Walpole, with no pretence to rival, 
probalily envied this siugnlar person¬ 
age ; for, wliciiever he begins by 
]>anegyric. he uniformly ends with a 
sting. One of the Notes gives an 
extr.tcl from Sir (leorge ColebrooW’s 
Meinitirs, which pc'rliaps jdaccs his 
faculties in a more favourable point of 
view than the higli-eoloiircd euloginin 
of liurke, or the j>olished insinuations 
of l\'al|iu!e. Sir (ieorge tells us, that 
Townshcnd’s object was to be prime 
mini.-'ter, and that ho would doubtless 
have attained that object had be lived 
to see tlie Duke of (iraftoti's resigna¬ 
tion. Lord North succeeded liiin as 
eliancellor of the exchequer, and 
'J’ownsheiid would evidently have pre¬ 
ceded him ns prime minister. “ As a 
j)rivate man, Id.s friends were used to 
say, that they should not see his like 
again. Though they were often the 
butts of liis wit, they always returned 
to his oomjiany with fresh delight, 
which they' would not have done had 
there been cUliur malice or rancour in 
what he said. Tie loved society, and 
in liis choice of friends preferred those 
over whom he had a decided sn])eri- 
ority of talent. lie was satisfied 
when be had put the tabic in a roar, 
and he did not like to sec it-done by 
another. When Garrick and Foote 
were present, he took the lead, and 
hardly allowed them an opportunity 
of showing their talents for mimicry, 
because he could excel them in their 
own art. He shone particularly in 
taking off the ])rinc!pal membere of 
the House of Commons. Among.the 


few whom he feared was Mr Selwyn, 
and at a dinner at Lord Gow’cr's they 
had a trial of skill, in which Mr Sel¬ 
wyn prevailed. AVIien the company 
broke up, Mr Townshend, to show 
that he had no animosity, carried him 
in his carriage to WhilAi’s; and, as 
they parted, Selwyn could uot help 

saying—^ Remember, this is the first 
set-down you have given me to-day.’” 

As Tow’nshend lived at a consider¬ 
able expense, and had little paternal 
fortune, he speculated occasionally in 
both the French and Engli.sh funds. 
One of the incklenls related by Sir 
George, and without a syllable ot 
censure too, throws on him an impu¬ 
tation of trickery which, in our later 
day, would utterly destroy any public 
man. “ When he w as chancellor of the 
exchequer, he came in his nightgown 
to a dinner given by the Duke of 
Grafton to several of the principal 
men of the city to settle the loan. 
After dinner, ivhon the terms Avere 
settled, and every body present wish¬ 
ed to introduce some friend on the list 
of subscribers, he pretended to cast 
up the sums aheady admitted, said 
the loan was full, huddled up Ins 
papers, got into a chair, and returned 
home, reserving to himself by this 
manoeuvre a large share of the loan.” 
An act of this kind cxiiibils the 
honesty of the last age in a veiy' equi¬ 
vocal point of view. If proud of no¬ 
thing else, we. may be proud of the 
public sense of responsibility; in onr 
day, it may be presumed that such au 
act Avonld be impossible, for it would 
inevitably involve the ruin of the per¬ 
petrator, followed by the ruin of any 
ministry which would dare to defend 
him. 

At this period died a brother of the 
king, Edward Duke of York, a man 
devoted to pleasure, headstrong in his 
temper, and ignorant in his concep¬ 
tions. Immoderate travelling, fol¬ 
lowed by immoderate balls and enter¬ 
tainments,” bad long kept hla blood in 
a peculiar state of accessibility to dis¬ 
ease, He died of a putrid fever. 
Walpole makes a panegyric on the 
Duke of Gloucester, his brother; of 
w'bich a part may be supposed due to 
the Duke’s marringc with Lad}' Wal- 
degrave, a marriage which provoked 
tbejndignation of the King, and which 
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ouce threatened political evils of a 
formidable nature. Henry, the Puke 
of Cnmbcrlaud, was also an unfortu¬ 
nate specimen of the blood royal, lie 
is described os having the babbling 
loquacity of the Duke of York, with¬ 
out his talents; as at once arrogant 
and low; presuming on his rank as a 
prince, and degrading himself by an 
association with low company. Still, 
we are to remember Walpole’s pro¬ 
pensity to sarcasm, the enjojmient 
which he seems to have felt in shoot¬ 
ing Ills brilliant missiles at all ranks 
superior to his own; and his especml 
lio^tilit.v to George the I’liird, one of 
the iioaestcst nioitarclis that ever sat 
upon a tlironc. 

In those days the composition of 
ministries depended altogether upon 
the high familie.s.—The peerage set¬ 
tled every thing amongst themselves. 
A few of their dependents Avero oc¬ 
casionally taken into ullice: but ail 
the great places were di>irilmtod 
among a littl(* cliipie, who thus con¬ 
stituted tliemsches the real masters 
of the empire. Walpole's w(>rk lias 
its A aluc, in letting us into tiie secrets 
of a conclave, which at onee shows 
us tlic singular emj)tiiiess of its con¬ 
stituent iiarts, and the equally singu¬ 
lar autliority Avitli Avhieli they seem 
to have <lisposed of both the king and 
the people. We give a scone from the 
//iA7o/7a/»,Avliich u ouhl make an admi¬ 
rable iVaginenl ol‘ xXm itihtarsa}^ aud 
which wanted onlj^tlie genius of She¬ 
ridan to be an admirable pendant 
to Mr Puff's j»lay in the CrUtc. “ On 
the 20th a meothig Avas lield at the 
Puke of Xewca-itle's, <»f Lord Ilock- 
ingliam, tlic Duke of llie.hmond. and 
of Powde.swell, AA’ilh NcAvcostlc him¬ 
self on one part, and of the Dtikc of 
IJedford, Lord Weymouth, andlligby 
on the <*ther. The Duke of Jledfoii 
liad powers from Grenville to act for 
liim; but did not seem to like Lord 
BucUngham’s taking on himself to 
name to places. On the latter’s asking 
what friends they w'ishod to prefer, Klg- 
by said, with his cav'alier bluntncss— 
Take the Couit Calendar and give 
them one, two, three thousand pounds 
a-year! Bedford observed—They had 
said nothing on measnres. Mr Gren¬ 
ville would insist on the sovereignty 
of tJds country over'America being 


asserted. Lord Rockingham replied— 
lie w'ould never allow it to be a ques¬ 
tion whether he had given up this 
country—ho ncAcr had. The Puko 
insisted on a declaration. The Puke 
of Richmond said—Wo may as well 
demand one from you, that you avUI 
never disturb that country again. 
Iseithcr Avould yield. However, 
thoiigli they could not agree on mea¬ 
sures; as thedUlvibution of place Avas 
more th(‘ object of their thoiigiits 
and of their meeting, tliey reverted 
to tliat topic. Lord Rockingham 
named Mr Conway. Bedford started; 
said he had no notion of Conway; had 
tlionglit he was to return t<i the mi¬ 
litary line. Tiie Puko of Itichnimul 
said il Avas true, Mr CoiiAvay di<l not 
desire a civil place: did not know 
Avb(;tl)cr he Avould be persuaded to 
accept one; but they Avere so bound 
to him for his resignation, and tlionglit 
him so able, they must in^sisl. 'J'he 
I)nke of Bedford sail!—('oiiway was 
un ofHcer avo/s but not .a minis¬ 

ter sans tavhv. Rigby said—N*»t one 
of the present cabinel sliould 1 h* huved. 
Powdcsw’cll a«kcd — ‘What! not 
onoV’ ‘No.’ ‘What! not Charles 
q'ownsliend.' ‘Oil!’saidKIgliy, ‘that 
U diftbrent. Besides, he has been in 
opposition.’ ‘)So has (’onway,’ said 
jiowdesw’ell. ‘ He has voted twice 
against ,the court; Towiishcnd but 
once.’ ‘ But,' said Kigby, ‘ C'cmway is 
Bute's man.’ ‘Pray,’ .said Dowdes- 
Avell, * is not Clinrles Towii.Nliend 
Bute’s?’ ‘ All! but Coinvay is go¬ 
verned by Ids brotlier Hertford, who is 
Bute's.’ ‘Blit Lady Ailesbiiry is a 
Scotchwoman.’ ‘SoisLadyDalkeith.’ 
Those ladies liad boon widow's and were 
now maiTied, (tlic former to (’oiiAvay, 
the latter to ToAvnshend.) From this 
dialogue the assembly fell to wrang¬ 
ling, and broke up quarrelling. So 
high did the iieats go, that the Con¬ 
ways ran about the towm publishing 
the issue of the conference, and tax¬ 
ing the Bedfords Avith treachery.” 

Kotw'ithstanding tliis coliision, at 
once so significant, and so triding—at 
once a burlesque on the gravity of 
public affairs, and a satire on tlie sel¬ 
fishness of public men—on the same 
eA'cning, the Duke of Bedford sent to 
desire another inter\’iew, to which 
Lord Rockingham yielded, but the 
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Duke of Bedford refused to bo pre¬ 
sent. So much, however, were the 
minds on both sides ulcerated by for¬ 
mer and recent disputes, nnd so in¬ 
compatible were their views, that the 
second meeting broke up in a final 
quarrel, and I^rd liockingham re¬ 
leased tho other party from all their 
engagements. The Duke of Bedford 
desired they might still continue 
friends, or at least to agi’ce to oppose 
together. Lord lioekingham said no, 
“ they were broken for ever.” 

It was at this meeting that the 
Duke of Kewcastle apiJcared for the 
Inst time in a ])oiiticnl light. Age 
and feebleness hud at Jeiigtli woni out 
that busy passion for intrigue, u liich 
power hud not been able, to satiate, 
nor disgrace correct, lie languished 
alane a year longer, but was heard 
of no more, on tlie seem? of allairs. 
(He died in November I'dS.) 

A remarkable circumstaiicc in all 
tho<e arrangements is, that we hear 
nothing of either tlie king or the 
jK'ople. 'i’he king is of course applied 
to to sign and seal, but simply as a 
head elei'k. 'Ibe people are occasion- 
ally monlioned at l!a* end of every 
sev<‘ij ^ears; but iu the, interim all 
was settled in tlie parlours of the 
jieerage 1 The .-eene wliieh «c lia\c 
Just gbeii was alMilutoly ])uerile. if it 
y\cw not scaiuhihms; ami, nitliout 
Ining oursehe.s open to the eliargo 
ot superstition ou such subjects, nc 
might almost reganl the proervatiim 
of the ouijiire as* directly miraculous, 
>\hile power was in tlic liaiids of such 
men ns the Butes and New castles, 
the Bedfords and Bockinghains, of 
the la^t century. It is not even diffi¬ 
cult to trace to this intolerable system, 
alike the foreign calamities and the 
internal convulsions during this pc- 
rioii. Whether America could, by any 
possibility of arrangement, Inive con¬ 
tinued a British colony tij) to the pre¬ 
sent time, may be rationally douhfed. 
A vast country, rapidly increasing in 
wealth nnd ]>o])ulation, would have 
been an iucunibraitco, rather than an 
addition, to the power of England. If 
the patronage of her ofticcs continued 
in the hands of ministers, it must have 
supplied them with tho means of buy- 
iugup every man who was to be bought 
in England. It would have been the 


largest fund of corruption ever known 
in the world. Or, If the connexion 
nontinued, with the population of 
America doubling in every livc-and- 
twenty years, tho quc.stion must in 
time have arisen, whether England 
or America ought to be the tnie seat 
of government. The probable conse¬ 
quence, how'Gver, would have hnen 
separation; and as this could icarcely 
l>c effected by amicable means, tho 
result might have been a war of a 
much more extcn.sive, wasteful, and 
formidable nature, than that wliicli 
divided the tw'O countries sixty-five 
years ago. 

But all the blunders of the Ameri¬ 
can war, nay the war itself, may be 
still almost directl)' traceable to the 
arrogance of the oligarchy. Too much 
accustomed to regard governuicnt as 
a natural ajipendagc to their birth, 
they utterly forgot the true element 
of national power—the force of imblic 
opinion. Inflated ^^ith a sense of 
their personal superhwity, they looked 
with oa.sy iudurerence or studied con- 
tcmjd ou every tiling that was said or 
done by men who^e genealogy was 
not regi^tcred in the red IkkiIc. Of 
Ani/^h*5i—a nation of Kug!i.'*hineii— 
and (ff its jn-oceedings, they talked, as 
a llu.-sian lord might talk of his serfs. 
S,me of them thought, that a Stamp 
act would friglitcii the sturdy free¬ 
holders of the ^\’est(‘^| A\’orld iuto 
submission I others talked of reducing 
them to obedience by laying a tax ou 
their tea! others prescribed a ivgimen 
of writs and constables ! evidently 
regardingthe American fanners as they 
regarded the iioacliers and ]>ani)ers on 
their own demesne.s. All this arose 
from stnpeudous ignorance; but it w as 
ignorance engendered by pride, by ex¬ 
clusiveness of rank, and’ by the arro¬ 
gance of caste. So excessive was this 
exclusiveness, that Burke, though the 
most extraoxdinaiy man of his time, 
and one of the most memorable of any 
time, could never obtain a seat in the 
cabinet; w'heixj such triflors as New¬ 
castle, such figures of patrician pe¬ 
dantry as Buckingham, such shallow 
intriguers as the BedfortLs, and such 
notorious charncters as the Sand¬ 
wiches, played with power, like chij- 
dren with the cui>s and balls of their 
nursery. Lord North, with all hig 
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\Fit, his indnstryf and his eloquence, 
owed his admission into the cabinet, 
to his being the son of the Earl of 
G-nilford. CliarlcsFox,though niarkc'd 
by nature, from his first entrance into 
public life, for the highest eintnenco of 
the senate, would never have been 
received into the government class, 
but for his casual connexion with the 
House of Hichmond. Thus,thcyknew 
nothing of the real powers-of that in¬ 
finite multitude, wliich, however be¬ 
low the peerage, forms the country. 
They thought that a few frowns from 
Downing Street could extinguish the 
resistance millious, three thousand 
miles otf, with muskets in their hands, 
inflamed by a sense of wrong, whether 
fiiiicicd or true, aiul insensible to the 
gatherings of a brow however coro- 
uctnd and antifpte. 

This haughty exeliisivcness equally 
accounts for the contests with Wilkes. 
They felt theinselves aflVoiited, much 
more than resisted ; they were much 
more stung by tl»e deliancc of a private 
individual to themselves, tlian they 
were urged to the collision by any 
conceivable sense of lm 7 .nrd to the 
Monarchy. No man. out of bedlam, 
could conceive, that Wilkes had either 
the power or the mtciition to subvert 
the state. But ^Ir Wilkes, an ob.scnrc 
mail, whose name was not known to 
the calendar of the government fabri¬ 
cators, had actually dared to call their 
privilege of power into que.'Jtiou; liad 
defied them in the courts of law; had 
rebuked them in the senate ; had 
shaken their infiiicuco in the elections; 
and had, in fact, compelled them to 
know, what they were so reluctant to 
learn, that tiicy were but human 
beings after all! The acquisition of 
this knowledge cost them half a do^en 
years of convulsions, the most ruinous 
to themselves, aud the most hazard¬ 
ous to the constitution. Wilkes’ pro- 
fiig^y alone, perhaps, saved the con¬ 
stitution from a shock, which might 
have changed the whole system of the 
empire. If he bad not been sunk by 
bis personal character, at the first 
moment when the populace grew 
cool, he might have availed him¬ 
self of the temper of the times to com¬ 
mit mischiefs the most irreparable. 
If bis personal character had been as 
free from public ofieuco as his spirit 
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was daring, he might have led the 
people much further than the govern¬ 
ment ever had the foresight to con¬ 
template. The uomluct of the suc¬ 
cessive cabinets hiul covered the King 
with unpopularity, not the less fierce, 
that it was wholly undeserved. Ju¬ 
nius, the ablest political writer that 
England has ever seen, or probably 
ever will sec, in the art of assailing a 
ministry, had pilloried every leading 
man of his time except Chatham, in the 
imf)crUhable virulence of his page. 
The popular mind was furious with 
indignation at the conduct of all cabi¬ 
nets ; iu duspau' of all improvement 
in the systoni; irritated by the rash 
severity which alternated with ilie 
equally rash ]msiUauiiulty of minis¬ 
ters ; and beginning to regard go\ern- 
moiu less ns a protection, tliuii u.s :iii 
oncroaciinieiit on the natural jirivi- 
leges of a nation of freemen. 

They soon had a growing temptation 
before them iu the successful revolt of 
America. 

We do not now eater into that 
question ; it is too long past. But wo 
Khali never allude to it without inly¬ 
ing that homage to truth, wliieh juti- 
uouuce.s, that liie American re\ olt w as 
a rebellion, wholly uiijusliliablc by 
the proucation ; utterly rejecting all 
cxphinatiou. or atonement for caMtal 
iiijiirie.s ; and made in the Kpirit of a 
determination to throw* off the alle- 
g'ance to the mother country. But, 
if \Viikes could iiave sustained his 
opposition but a few* 3 ’cars longer, 
and w’itli any character but one so 
.shattered as lii.s own, he might have 
carried it on througli life, uiid even 
beiineathed it as a legac}* to his party ; 
until tlic ri'cnchltevoluiioii iiadjoincd 
flame to flame across the Channel, and 
England had rivalled even the frenzy 
of France iu the rapidity and ruin of 
her Ileforin. 

Fortunately, the empire w*a 8 res¬ 
cued from this most fatal of all catas¬ 
trophes. A gi'eat English minister 
appeared, on whom w'cre to devolve 
the defence of England and the res¬ 
toration of Europe. The sagacity of 
Pitt saw where the evil lay; his in¬ 
trepidity instantly stmek at its 
source, and Ids unrivalled ability 
completed the saving operation, lie 
broke down the cabinet monopoly. 


Jlte Reign of Gtorge the Third, 
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No man Icsa hamiliatcd himself to the 
populace, bnt uo man better under¬ 
stood the people. No man paid more 
practical i-esj^ct to the i>cerage, but 
no man more thurougfily extinguished 
their exclusive possession of power, 
ife formed his cabinet from men of 
all ranks, in the peerage and out of 
the peerage. The great peers chiefly 
went over to the opposition. He 
resisted them there, with as much 
daring, and with as successful a 
result, os he had expelled tlicm from 
the stronghold of government. lie 
made new peers. Uo left liis hunglity 
antagonists to graise on the barren 
field of opposition for successive 
years; and finally saw almost the 
w'holt* Iierd come over for shelter to 
the ministerial fold. 

At this period a remarkable man 
was brought into public life—the 
rolcbrated Diiiuiiiig, appointed so¬ 
licitor-general. Walpole calls this 
“ an extraordinary promotion,” .as 
Dunning was connected with Lord 
Shelburne. It was like every thing 
el.'ie, ob^ ioiisly an intrigue ; and Dun¬ 
ning would have lost the appointment, 
but for Ills reiiiarkabio ivputntion in 
tlie courts; Wethlerbnnic being the 
man of the Hedfords. Walpole's 
opinion of Dunning in the House, 
shoAvs. how much even the liighest 
nbililtes may bo hifiuenced by cir- 
cuni.stance.s. lie says, that Dunning 
immediately and utterly lost cliarac- 
terasa speaker, although hchad acqui¬ 
red tlic veiy* highest dihtinctions as a 
pleaderso ditt'erent, says he, is the 
oratory of the bar and of parliament. 
^lansHeld and Camden n'tsined an 
equal rank In both. Wedderburno 
wa.s most successful in the House. 
Norton had at first disappointed the 
cx)>cctatioiis that avcvo conceived of 
him when he came into parliament; 
yet Ilia strong sense, tliat glowed 
through all the coarseness of bis lan¬ 
guage and brutality of his manner, 
recovered his weight, and he was 
much distinguished. While Sir Dud¬ 
ley Ryder, attorney-general in the 
preceding reign, the soundest lawyer, 
and Ciiarlcs Yorke, one of the most 
distinguished pleaders, soon talked 
themselves out of all consideration in 
parliament; the former by laying too 
great a stress on every part of his 
diffusive knowledge, and the latter by 
the sterility of his intclligcnco.”. 


An intelligent Note, however, vin- 
dicates the i-cputation of Dunning. 
It is observed, that Dunning’s having 
been couns<d tor Wilkes, and the Inti¬ 
mate of Lord Shelburne, it could not 
be expected that he .should take a 
prominent part in any of the debates 
which were so largely ocon]>ied with 
Wilkes’ misdemeanours. I.rf)rd North, 
too, was hostile to Dunniug. Under 
such conditions it was impossible that 
any man should exliibit his powers 
to advantage; but at a later period, 
when he had got rid of those trammels, 
liis singular abilities vindicated tliem- 
selves. Ho became one of the lead- 
era of the opposition, even when that 
honour wa.s to be shared with Burke. 
We have heard, that such was the 
pungency of Dunning’s expressions, 
and the happy dexterity of his concep- 
tiona, that Avhen he spoke, (his voice 
being feeble, and unable to make itself 
heard at any great distance,) the mem¬ 
bers used to throng around the bench 
onAvhich bespoke. Wraxallpanegy¬ 
rizes him, and yet with a tautology 
of terms, which must have been the 
very reverae of Dunning’s style. 
Thus, he tells ns that when Dunning 
spoke, every murmur Avas hu.'^bed, 
and every car attentive,” two senten¬ 
ces AvhlcU amount to the same thing, 
ll.aunah More is al.so introduced as 
one of the panegj-i i.sts; for poor Han¬ 
nah seems to have been one of the 
most bustling persons possible; to have 
run CA'cry where, and to have given 
her opinion of everj* body, lioncA'er 
much al)ove her comprehension. She 
Avas ouc of the spectator.^* on tho 
Duchess of Kingston’s trial, (a most 
extraordinary scene for the choice of 
such apurist;) butllaimah was not at 
that time quite so sublime as she be¬ 
came aftcrAvnrds. Hannah describes 
Dunning’s manner as insuficrably 
bad, coughing and spitting at every 
word; but fais sense and expression 
pointed to the last degree.” But the 
character which the annotator gives 
as a model of panegyric, pleases ua 
least of all. It is by Sir Wdliam 
Jones, and consists of one long an¬ 
tithesis. It is a studied toil of lan¬ 
guage, expressing ideas, a common¬ 
place succession, substitnting words 
for thoughts, and at once leaving 
the car palled, and the understand¬ 
ing dissatisfied. Wiiat, for instance, 
could be made of such a passage aa 
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this? Sir William is speaking of 
Dnnuing’s wit. “ This,” says be, “re¬ 
lieved tlic weary, calmed the resent¬ 
ful, and animated the drowsy. This 
drew smiles even from sucli as were 
the object of iV, and scattered flou'ers 
over a desert^ and, like sunhiams sparks 
Ung on a tahe^ gave s])irit and vivacity 
to the dullest and least iiiitTestiiig 
cause.” And this mangling of meta¬ 
phor is to teach us (be qualities of a 
])rofonu(l and practical mind. What 
follows, is the jH'rfoctlou of scc-saw. 
“Ik* was omliied nith un iiitellcct 
sedate yet penetrating, clear yet 
jirot'ound, subtle yet strong. His 
knowledge, too, was equal to hisima- 
giiiiLtion, and his niemory to liis 
knowledge.” lie might have etiually 
ndiied, that the eapai ity of Ids iKiots 
was e«piiil to the size of Ids legs, 
and the length of his ])ui'sc to (he 
extent of Ids generosity. This re¬ 
minds ns of one of Sydney Smith’s 
burlesques on the balaneiiig of epi¬ 
thets hv that most ]>e<lanlic of pe¬ 
dants, the late Dr Pair—*• profundity 
without obscurity, )»eivpieuity witli- 
mit ]>rulixlt.v, ornaineut uiihout glare, 
terseness >\ ithont barremie-^s, poa<‘- 
Iration without .sulUletv, eonipreheii- 
si\eness without digression, and a 
great nnniber of other things ithont 
u great nnmber of other things.” 

Little rrieks. tw rath<‘r large one'i, 
now and (hen diversify (lie narrative. 
On the same dav that (huiway resign¬ 
ed the seals, Lord >Veyinonth mus 
d'^clared ^ecretnry of state. At the 
same time, Jx>rd Ililsborough kissed 
hands for the Amerienn dej^artment, 
but nominally retaining tin; post- 
ofliee, thf saiaiy of wjdcli he ))aid to 
Lord Saudwicii, til/ the chrtiotut 
should he. over ; there being so strict 
a disqualifying clause in the bill for 
proldbltiug the postmasters for in- 
torfering in elections, which Sand, 
wleh u'as determined to do lo the ut¬ 
most, that he did not dare to accept 
tho olticc in his own name, till he had 
incurred the guiU. Another trick of 
a very dishonourable nature, though 
ultimately defeated, may supply a 
moral for ourshare-traflicking days in 
high quarters. Lord Bottetoit, one 
or the bedebamber, and a kind of 
eeeond-hand favourite, had engaged 
in an adventnre with a company of 
copper-workers at Wannicy. They 
broke, and his lorduhip, in order lo 


cover his estate from the creditors, 
begged a privy seal to incorporate 
the company, by which means private 
estates would not be answerable. 
The king ignorantly granted the re¬ 
quest ; blit Lord OhatUam, aware of 
tlio deception, refii8t‘d to afllx tho 
seal to the pleading that ho 

w:is not able. Lord lluttelort, out¬ 
rageous at tho disappointment, tlireat- 
oued to petition tho lords to remove 
Lord Cluitham, on tho ground of in¬ 
ability. Tho annotator justly observes, 
that the proposal was absolutely mou- 
sirous, being notliing but a gross 
fraud on his lordship’s creditors. It, 
howover, <Ioes not seiun to have at¬ 
tracted the alteiiliuu ol'the nttoruoy- 
general, or the honie-olfict'j but, for 
some cause or other, the patent did 
not pa.'is, tlio result being, that Lord 
Jloltctort, tmalile to retrieve Id's losses, 
obtained the go\ernment ofVirginia 
in (he Ibllowing summer, whei-e he 
subsequently died, 

A curious instaure of jiarliamentary 
corruption next attracted tlie notice 
of (he piddle. It eaine out, that (ho 
city of Oxfmd had olfercd their lepre- 
seiilation to tv\o g«*iitl(*inen, if they 
would jiay towards the d(!l>l3 

of the corjioration. 'J’hoy refused tlio 
bargain, and Oxford sold itself to the 
Duke of Marliiorongli andr..ordAl)iiig- 
d»m. 'J'he inatler was bixmglit befoni 
the House, and the mayor of Oxford 
and ten of (lie corj)oration npjieared 
at the bar, eonfesMiig their crinio, and 
asking jwivdoii. It ended >uth <M>m- 
mitting them lo jnisou for five days. 
A note describes the whole .aflair as 
lieingtreaied with great ridicule, (there 
Ixdng probably not a few who looked 
upon tiling'* of this nature as a matter 
of course;) and the story being, that 
tlic aldermen completed their bargain 
with the Duke of Afarlborongb, during 
their imprisonment in NevvgnU*. 

On the 11th of March 176K, tho 
parliament was dissolvctft "W’alpole 
says, “ that Its only characteristic W’as 
servility to tho government; while 
our ancestors, we presume, from tho 
shamcle.s8ncss of its servility, might 
have, called it the Impudent Parlia¬ 
ment.” 

After wearying himself in the dnaty 

field of politics, WaJpole retired, like 
Homer’s gods from Troy, to rest in 
tlio more flowery region of literature. 
His habits led him to tho enjoyment 
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of bitter political poetry, wliich, in 
fact, is not poetry at all; wLilc they 
evidently disqualified him from feeling 
the power and beauty of the imagina¬ 
tive, the only poetry that deserves the 
name. Thus, ho describes Goldsmith 
ns the “ correct autiior of The Travel- 
one of the most beautiful poems 
in the language; wiiile he panogyrizes, 
with a whole catalogue of plaudits, 
Austey’s Bath (iuide —a very scanda¬ 
lous, though undoubtedly a lively and 
ingenious, caricature of the habits of 
tlic time. An ultra-Jicavy poem by 
licnticy, the son of tlic critic, cnj»)ys 
a Minihu* panegyric. AV'e give, as an 
evidence of its diihiess, a Iragmont of 
its praise of Loid Unto:— 

“ Oil, if we seire >\ilh skill the coming 
hour, 

And rfinvf'st us with tin- mho of po« or j 
Jtulo while wo Hv<‘, let future dtijatruiis- 
mutc 

To e\«Ty merit all we’ve elmrged on 
Hute. 

J.et late pOhterit^ rocehe his name, 

And swt‘11 its sails witli evcr> breath of 
fame— 

l)ownwnriU as far as Time olmll roll 
ills tich*. 

AVilh ov'iw j)(‘iulaiit fl\ing,let it glide."* 

The n‘>t is equally inltth-rable. 

Hut Bentley w.H huky in his pa¬ 
trons, if nut in his jmetry; ns, in atl- 
dition to a ('oinmis>ioiu‘r>liij» of Lot¬ 
teries, he received a j)en>ii*« for tlie 
iiv'cs of himself and Ins wile ol I’oOO 
a-yenr! Though thus undeservedly suc¬ 
cessful in attracting tlic notice of the 
government, his more hune.'t cll'oiis 
failed with the pul))ic. lie wrote two 
plays, both of wlilch failed. AV;iIi>olc 
next deseribesKubertson the historian 
in tlie.se Itigh-colonred terms, “ ns saga¬ 
cious and penetrating as Tacitus, with 
a pi.Tspicuity of Livyfpialities wiiicli 
every one else knows to be directly 
the reverse of tlioso which charac¬ 
terize llobertson. That very impudent 
woman, Catharine hlacaulay, seems 
also to liavo been one of tlie. objects of 
hi.i literary admiration, lie describes 
her, as being 8.s partial in the cause of 
liberty as bigots to the church and 
royalists to tyranny, and ns exerting 
manly strength with the gravity of a 
philosopher. 

But Walpolo is always amusing 
when he gives anecdotes of pass¬ 
ing things. The famous Brentford 


election finds in him its most graphic 
bistorian. The most singular care¬ 
lessness w'as exhibited by the govern¬ 
ment on this most perilous occasion— 
a carelessness obviously arising from 
that contempt wLicli the liigher ranks 
of the nobility iu those days were 
weak cnongli to feel fi)r the opinion of 
tho.se below tliein. On liic very verge 
#of ail election, wiililn live miles of 
London, and which must bring to a 
point ail the exu^peration ol' years; 
(..'amden, the chancellor, went dow n to 
Bath, and the J)ukc of Grafton, tho 
prime minister, who was .a great 
iMirse-raccr, drove oil' to Xewniarkct. 
hlanslieiy, whom Waljiolc seems to 
iiavu hated, and whom he represents 
as at ‘‘ once resentful, timorous, and 
subtle,” the three worst qualities of tlie 
lieart, the nerves, and the uiiderstand- 
iug, i»retcnded that it was the office of 
tiie clinncellor to bring tlic outlaw 
(Wilkc!-) to justice, and did nolhiiig. 
'I'be coii.<equeuce w as, iliat tlie multi¬ 
tude W'en‘ h*ft ma.sters ol’ Ihe held. 

On tlie morning of the election; 
while the invsoluiiou of the court, 
and the negligence of tlie prime nii- 
Jli^tfr, caused a neglect of all jirecau- 
tiuiih; ilie p(»pulace took possession of 
all the tnrniukes and aviunics lead¬ 
ing to the hustings by break of day, 
and would sutler no man to pass 
who did not wear in his liat a blue 
cockade, wiih “ Wilkes and Xum- 
ber 45,“ on a written paper. Biots 
took place in tho streets, and the car¬ 
riage of iSir William I’roetor, the op- 
pOi-sing candidate, w demolished. 
The first day’s poll for Wilkes was 
1200, for Troetor 7U0, for Cueke 000. 
It must be remembered, that in these 
times the elections were capable of 
being prolonged from week to week, 
and that the first day W'as regarded as 
Bcareeiy more than a formality. At 
night tlic \> est-cud was iu an uproar, 
it was not safe to pass through I'ic- 
cadilly. Every house was conijielled 
to illuminate; the windows of all 
which did not exhibit liglits wore bi o- 
kCD; thecoach-glH.sscsofsnch nsdidnot 
huzza for “ Wilkes and liberty” w cro 
broken; and the panels of the car¬ 
riages were scratched with 45 ! Lord 
Weymouth, the secretary of state, 
wrote to Justice Eieldiug for consta¬ 
bles. Fielding answered, tliat they 
were all gone to Brentford. On this, 
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the gaards were drawn out. The mob Lorn, eldest son of the Dnke of Ar- 
then attacked Lord Bute's house and grll, whom he succeeded in the title— 


Lord Egmont's, but without being 
able to force an entrance. The;^ com¬ 
pelled the Duke of Northumberland 
to give them liquor to drink 'Wilkes's 
health. Ladies of I'ank were taken 
out of their sedan-chairs, and ordered 
to join the popular cry. The loi d- 
mayor was an aiiti-Wilkite—the mob* 
attacked the Mansion-house, and broke 
the windows. lie ordered out the 
trained bauds; they had no effect. 
Six thousand weavers had risen un¬ 
der the Wilkite banner, and defied all 
resistance. Even some of the regi¬ 
mental drummers l>cat th(^ drums 
for Wilkes 1 llis force at the election 
was evidently to be resisted no longer. 
The ministerial candidate was beateu, 
Wilkes threw in his remaining votes 
for Cooke, and they came in together. 
The election was thus over on the se¬ 
cond day, but the mob paraded the 
metropolis at night, insisting on a ge¬ 
neral illuuiiiiatiou. The handsome 
Duchess of Uamilion, one of the Gun¬ 
nings, who had now become quite a 
Butlte, was dotermiiied not to ilininl- 
natc. Tlic result was, that the mob 
grew outrageous, broke down the out¬ 
ward gates with iron*crows, lore up 
the pavement (»f the street, niid bat¬ 
tered the doors and shutters for three 
liOiirs; fortunately witlioiit being able 
to get in. The Count de Sollein, the 
Austrian ambassador, the most state¬ 
ly and ceremonious of men, wjks taken 
out of his <X)uch by tJie mob, who 
chalked 45 on the sole of l)is shoe! 
He complained in.form of the insult. 
Walpole says, fairly enough, “ it was 
as didicult for the ministers to help 
laughing as to give him redress." 

Wflljmle frequently ailudes to the 
two Gnmiings as the two handsomest 
Bisters of their time. They were Irish¬ 
women, fresh-coiuured, lively, and 
well formed, but obviously more in¬ 
debted to nature than to education. 
Laily Coventry died young, and had 
the misfortune, even in her grave, of 
being made the subject of an epitaph 
by Mason, one of the most listless and 
languid poems of an unpoetic time. 
The Duchess of Hamilton survived to 
a considerable age, and was loaded 
with matrimonial liononiis. She first 
married the Duke of Hamilton. On 
his death, she married the Marquis of 


thus becoming mother of the heirs of 
the two groat rival houses of Hamil¬ 
ton and Argyll. While in her widow¬ 
hood, she had been proposed for by 
the Duke of Bridgewater. Lady Co¬ 
ventry seems to have realized X*opo's 
verses of a dying belle— 

And, Betty, give this cheek a little 
red, 

Cue would not, sure, look ugly when 
cue’s dead.” 

“ Till within a few days of her death, 
she lay on a couch with a looking- 
glass in her imnd. When she found 
her beauty, which she idolized, was 
quite gone, she took to her bod, and 
would be seen by nobody, not even by 
her nurse, sutferiug only the light of a 
lamp in her room." 

Walpole’s de.^cription of the miiiis- 
tiw adds strikingly to the contemp¬ 
tuous feeling iiiitm-ally generated by 
their singular ill succe-^. We must 
also observe, as much to the discredit 
of the past age as to the honour of the 
present; that the leading men of the 
day exhibited or atl'ected a dt pruvity 
of morals, wliich would be the ruin of 
any public character at the jnesent 
time. Many of the scenes in high life 
would have been titter for the court of 
C'haiies 11., and many of the actors in 
those scenes ought to have bt'cn ca- 
sliicreil from })nblic employment. 
IVr.'^oiml profligacy seems actually to 
have been regarded as a species of 
oriiainental appendage to public char¬ 
acter; and, except wliere its expo.'!urc 
shurpened the sting of an epigram, or 
gave ail additional flourish to the 
])eriods of a political writer, no one 
seem.s to liavc conceived tliat the 
grossest offences against morality \\ ere 
of the nature of crime. Another 
scandal seems to have been frequent— 
intemperance in wine. Hard drinking 
was common in England at that 
period, and w'as even regarded as the 
sign of a generous spirit; but nearly 
all the leading politicians who died 
early, are described as owing their 
deaths tb excess. Those are fortunate 
distinctions for the days which have 
followed; and the country may justly 
congratulate itself on the abandonment 
of habits, which, deeply tending to 
corrupt private character, render 
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political baseness the almost inevitable 

result among public men. 

Walpole promptly declares, that half 
the success of Wilkes was owing to 
the supiiicnoss of the ministers. Ue 
might have gone further, and fixed 
his charge on higher grounds. 11c 
ought to have said, that the whole was 
owing to the mingled treachery and 
prolligacy which made the nation 
loathe the characters of public parties 
and public iticu. Walpole says, in 
support of his assertion—“ that Lord 
Ciiathani would take no part iu busi* 
ness; that thellukcofGraftouueglect- 
cd ever}' thing, and whenever pressed 
to he active threatened to resign ; that 
theCliancellor Camden,placed between 
twosuch intractable friends,with whom 
he was eijually discontented, avoided 
dippinghiuisciffurther; tlmt Conway, 
longer in the Duke's confidence, 
and more hurt witlt neglect than 
pleased with power, stood in the same 
jirodicainent; that Lord Gower thought 
of nothing but ingratiating himself at 
St trumes's; and tiimigh uhat little 
business was <loue was executed by 
Lord Weymouth, it required all 
l\'u<Krs, the secretary’s, atiiraosity to 
Wilkes, to stir him up to any activity. 
“Wood even said, “ that if the King 
should juirdon Wilkes, Lord Wey¬ 
mouth would not sign the jiardon.” 
'J’hc chief ni.'igi.slialc oi’llie city, con¬ 
sulting the chaticellor on what he 
should do if WiiLes sliould stand fur 
the city, and being answeied that he 
“ must con>ult the recorder,’’ Jlarley 
sharply readied, “ I consulted your 
lonUhip as a niiul.stcr, I don’t want 
to be told my <liity.” 

* ISome of the most interesting por¬ 
tions of these volumes are the notes, 
giving brief biogra[»hieal sketches of 
theleadiiigmeii. 'J’lie politics havecoui- 
paratively passe<laway, but the char¬ 
acters remain; and no slight instruction 
is still to be d(*rived from the progres¬ 
sive steps by wluch the individuals rose 
from private Mfe to public distinction. 
'J'hc editor, Sir Denis la Marcbai>t, de¬ 
serves uo slight credit for his eObrts 
to give, authenticity to those notices, 
lie seems to have collected his autho¬ 
rities from every available source; and 
what he has compiled wdtb.the dili¬ 
gence of an editor, he has cx]>ressed 
with the good taste of a gentleman. 

The commencement of a parliament 


is always looked to with curiosity, as 
the debut of new members. All the 
expectations which have been formed 
by favoui'itism, family, or faction, are 
then brought to tlie test Parliament 
is an unerring tribunal, and no char¬ 
latanry can cheat its searching eye. 
College reputations are extinguibhed 
in a moment, the eonimou-jdaces of 
the hustiugs can avail no more, and 
the pamperings of party only hurry 
its favomdtes to more rapid decay. 

Mr Pliipps, the son of Lord Mul- 
grave, now commenced his career. JBy 
ail extraordinary taste, though bred a 
seaman, he was so fond of quoting 
law, that he got the sobriquet of the 
“ marine lawyer.” llis knowledge of 
the science (as the annotator observes) 
could not have been very deep, for bo 
was then but twenty-two. But ho 
w as an evidence of the ell’oct of inde¬ 
fatigable exertion. Though a dull 
debater, he took u share in every de¬ 
bate, and he appears to have taken 
the pains of revUing his s|>cechcs ft>r 
the press. Yet even under hl.s nurs¬ 
ing, they exhibit uo traces of elo¬ 
quence. Ills manner was inanimate, 
and hi.s large and heavy figure gained 
him the luckless appellation of Ursa 
Major, (to dislinguisli him from his 
brother, who was also a member.) As 
if to complete the amount of bis de¬ 
ficiencies. his voice was particularly 
inliarniouious, or rather it was tuo 
distinct voices, the one strong and 
hoarse, the other weak and queruJous; 
both of wliich he frequently' used. 
On this was constnicted the waggish 
Story—that one night, having falltm 
into a ditcli, and calling our in his 
shrill voice, a countryman was coming 
up to a.Si*ist liiiii; vvlien Phijips calling 
out again in his hoarse tone, the man 
exclaimed—“ If there are two of yon 
in the ditch, you may help each other 
out!” 

One of his qualities seems to have 
been a total iusensibility to his own 
defects; which therefore sulTered him 
to encounter any man, and every man, 
whatever miglit be their gnperiority. 
Thus, in bis early day, his duluess 
constantly encountered Lord North, 
the most dexterous wit of his time. 
Thus, too, in his maturer age, ho con¬ 
stantly thrust himself forw^ to meet 
the indignant eloquence of Fox ; and 
seems to have been equally ancon- 
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scious that ho was ridiculed by the 
sarcastic pleasantry of the one, or 
blasted by the lofty contempt of tho 
other. Yet, such is the value of per- 
Bcverancc, that this man was gradu¬ 
ally regarded as important in the 
debates, that he wrought out for 
himself an influence in the iioiise, 
and obtaiiHid iiiially the otUce of 
joint paymaster, one of the most lu¬ 
crative under government, and a 
Britis)} peerage. And all tliistoil \%as 
undertaken by a man who had no 
children. 

At his dentil, he tvas succeeded in 
hi< IriNli title, by his iuother Henry, 
■who became first lord of the adniir.alty, 
and aNo obtained an ICnglisli peerage. 
The present Manpiis of Monnanby is 
his eldest son. 

Parliamentary liistorj' sometimes 
gives valuable lessons, in exliibiling 
the iiitiinie folly of parliamentary j»re- 
diction. It will scarcely he believe»l 
in a day like our<, widr-.h lias seen and 
survhed the Preiich l{evoluti(»n, that 
the chief Iheme of the period, amt 
espi'cial terror tif the opposition, was 
the eomiuestof Curslcii i»y the French ! 
Ministers scimd to linve i>ecn deterred 
from a war with t lie From li moinnv.liy, 
solely by the disloc.ateil state of the 
cabinet; •while the oppoxilion declar¬ 
ed. that tlic posse-'sion oC C‘orsica by 
the French, v (‘nl<i he ** ihc<h*!iih-h!ow 
to oiir infliieiHT inilu-MediteiTanean.*’ 
"With Corsica in Freneli hands, it was 
boldly pronounced that “France wouhl 
receive an acccv^sioii of power which 
nothing could shake; and they scarce¬ 
ly he'‘itatc<l to say, that u]n)n ilie in- 
depomlence of Corsica iv>.ted not 
merely the supremacy but the safety 
of Fngland.” Vet the Fn nch comiucr- 
etl Corsica (at a w'aslc of money ten 
limes worth its value to their nurion, 
and at a criminal waste of life, both 
French and Corsican) without jiro- 
ducing the slightest addition to the 
power of the monarchy, and with no 
slight dlsgi'uce to the honour of its 
anns. For, the Corsicans, the most 
savage race of the Italian blood, and 
accustomed to the use of weapons 
from their childhood, fonglit w itli the 
IwldneMs of all men fighting for Ihcir 
i^perty, and routed tho troops of 
IVaucc in many a successive and des¬ 
perate encounter. Still, the combat 
was too unequal; the whole force of a 


great monarchy was obviously too 
strong for the liopeof successful resist¬ 
ance, and Corsica, after many a severe 
struggle, became a French territory. 
But, beyond this ban*en houour the 
war produced no rruit, except a deeper 
consciousness of the unsparing ambi¬ 
tion of the Tiionarch}’, and of tho reck- 
lcs.^iioss with wUicii it sacrificed all 
coushterntionsof Immiuiltyaiidjustice, 
to the tiusel of u military uunic. One 
fatal gift, liowcvcr, Coifiica made, in 
vetnrii to Fniin’o. From it came, 
within a lew yeur.s, the man wlio seal¬ 
ed the haiiishuK'iit of the ]>ourl>oiis! 
and, lemjJtiug France, by the ambition 
of luililaiy micccss, infiictod upon her 
the heaviest mortality, ami the tleep- 
cst shame known in any kingdom, 
since the fall of the Boinaii cunphe. 
AVhether this were that direct relri- 
bulioii for innoeeiit blood, which Pro¬ 
vidence has so often inilicted upon 
guilty nations; or wliether it were 
merely one of tho>e cvtraonliiiary 
Cji.'-u:i[tie.> which (in-iimstaiiees make 
so impreh>i\e ; there can he no que?,- 
tion, that tlie iinui eame from Coi>iea 
who iiitlicteil on France the lieavic'-t 
calamities that she had ever known ; 
who, after leading her nrmics over 
Kurope, to comjuest.s which only 
aroused tlie. hatred of all nation.-., and 
alter waiting tho blood ot himdred.-. r*f 
lhoii»;uids of her people in victories 
totally unprodnetive but i>f havoc; 
sawFr.tnee twiceinv ii(led,niicl brought 
the nation under the ban of the civil¬ 
ized w’orUl! 

France is at this monienl pursuing 
the .'!amo course in Algiers, winch was 
tli(‘ pride of hei' politicians in Corsica. 
She i.s jiduriiig out lier gigantic force,' 
to overwhelm tlie resistance of ]»ea- 
sants who have no defence Imt their 
nuked bravery. She will jn'ohably sub¬ 
due the resistance; forwliat can bo 
done by a peasantry against the dis¬ 
ciplined force and vast resuurce.s of a 
gi'cat Kuropoan iiower, aiipHed to this 
single ohj<*ct of succossV But, bar¬ 
barian as the Moor and the Arab are, 
and comparatively helpless in tho 
straggle, the avenger may yet come, 
to teach the tliroue of France, that 
thora Is a powder higher than all 
thrones; a tribunal to which tho blood 
cries out of the ground. 

The death of Seeker, Archbishop ot 
Canterbury, excites a few touches of 
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Walpolc^s aarcastic pen. He sAyi, 
that his earijltfo had shown Ills ver- 
ftatilit^y his latter his ambitiotf. But 
hypocrisy not being parts, ho ro<.c in 
the chnrch without ever making a 
fignre in the state.” So much for an* 
tlthcsis. There is no reason why a 
olorgyman should make a fignro in tlio 
state under any drcamstaBccs \ nnd 
the less figure he made in the state, 
os it was then constituted, the more 
nkoly he w'os to bo fitted for the 
church. But Iho true censure on 
Seeker wottU have been, that he rose, 
without making a figure in any thing; 
that ho Imd never jn’oduced any work 
w'orthy of notice as a divine; that he 
had neither eloquence in the pulpit,nor 
vigour with the iien; that lie seems to 
b.ivo been at all times a man of ex¬ 
treme mediocrity; that bis qualific.i- 
lions with the iniiiLstry ^xtc, his 
being a neutral on all the great ques¬ 
tions of the day; and his merits with 
pO'.terity were, that ho poftS(‘rsed 
poner A>dthont giving ofToncc. A 
}nmdi*ed such men might have lield 
the highest positions of the chuivli, 
wdthoiit producing the slightest effeet 
on tlie ))ublie mind; or might have 
been left in the lowest, without being 
entitled to acense the injustice of for¬ 
tune. His successor was Cornwallis, 
Bishop of Lichfield, rai-^ed to the 
primacy by the I Hike of Grafton, who, 
as Waipolo says, “ had a friendship 
for the bi-'hoj/s ncjdicw’, Eail Corn¬ 
wallis.*’ This seems not altogether 
the mo'<tt snfilcient reason for placing 
a man at the head of the Chmeh of 
England, but w'c must take the reason 
p>6nch as we fiud it. Walpole adds, 
that the nomination had, how'cver, 
the merit of disappointing a more 
unsuitable candidate, 'rcniet of Lou¬ 
don, whom ho de^’cribes as “ the most 
time-seiwiug of the clergy, and sorely 
chagrined at missing the archiepLco- 
pal mitre." 

It was rather unlucky for the public 
estimate of royalty, that, at tills 
moment of popular irritation, tiic 
young King oi Beumark should haro 
nrrived in England, lie had married 
tho King’s youngest sister, and mak¬ 
ing a sort of tour of Europe, he de¬ 
termined to vbit tho family of his wife. 
His proposal was waived by the King, 
who excused himself by the nation^ 
confusions. But tho young Pane, 
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scarcSly more than a giddy boy, and 
slngulaily self-willed, was not to t>e 
repelled; and he came. Nothing could 
be colder than his reception; not a 
royal carriage, not an ofilcer of tho 
court, was sent to meet hitn. Ho ar¬ 
rived at St James’s even in a hired 
can'Iage. Neither Kingnor Queen was 
there. The only mark of attention paid 
to him was giving him an ap.irtmcnt, 
nnd supplying him and his suite with 
a table. Walpolo observes, that this 
.sullen treatment was lm])olitic as 
it was iuhospitublo; that the l)ane 
wa.>j then actually a pensioner of 
France, and, of conrse, it wonld 
have been wbe to win him out of 
its hands. But the Danish king 
seems to have been little belter than 
a ford; and betw'cen his frolics and 
his follies, he finally )>rudaced a npo- 
cie.'T of revolution in liN owm coun¬ 
try. All power fell into tho hands of 
hU riucen, who, though of a bolder na¬ 
ture, seems to li.ive been scarcely less 
frautic than himself. On the ^isit of 
her mother, the Princess of Wales, to 
Denmark, the (^iiccn met her, at the 
bead of a regiment, dressed in full nni- 
form, and w earing biickbkin breeches. 
She must have been an extraordinary 
figure altogether, for Mie had gro>vn 
immensely corpulent. Court favonr- 
itism w as the f.ishiou in Denmark, and 
the Kmg andCiuecii were equally ruled 
by f-ivourites. But, in a short period, 
a young physician of tho household 
managed both, obtaining i^ecullarly 
the confidence of thcQuerui. Sc.inddl 
w'os not Idle on this occasion, anrU^r- 
many apd England rang with stories 
of the conrtot Denmaik. The physi¬ 
cian was soon created a noble, and 
iigured for a w'hilc as the prime minis¬ 
ter, or rather sovereign of the kingdom, 
by the wcU-kuowui title of Count 
Struehsee. A party was formed 
against him by the Queou-mother, at 
the head of some of the nobility. Tho 
Qneeu tvas made prisoner, and died 
ill prison. Stnieuscc was tried as a 
traitor, and beheaded. The King was 
finally incapacitated from reigning, 
and his son was raised to the regency. 
This melancholy transaction formed 
one of tho traffics of Europe; but it 
had the addition^ misfortune of oc¬ 
curring at a time when royalty bad 
begun to sink under the incessant at¬ 
tars of tho revolutionists, and France, 
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lea^ of public option oa the 
(^ntinent, *wa3 filled with opinions 
contemptuous of all thrones. 

Tho year 1768 exhibited France in 
her most humiliating positiou before 
Europe. The Due dc Choiseul was the 
minister—a man of wit, elegance, and 
accomplishment; bat' too frivolous to 
follow, if he bad not been too ignorant 
to discover, the true sources of na¬ 
tional greatness. Hts foreign ix)licy 
was iutrigno, and his domestic policy 
the favouritism of the court by admiu- 
isteriug to its vices, lie raised a war 
between the Itnsstans and Tiu-ks, and 
had the ir ’i'»‘'uion of seeing hU 
jfrote'f/c llic -t ; trampled by the ar¬ 
mies of Ilia the Czarina. Even 
the Corsicans had degraded the mili¬ 
tary name of France. But he had a 
new peril at home. Old Marshal 
BichcUeu—who. ns AValpole 8arc.asti- 
jcally observes, ‘‘ had retained none of 
his faculties, but that last talent of a 
decayed Frenchman, a spirit of back¬ 
stairs intrigue ’*—had provided old 
Louis XV. with a new mistress. Of 
all the persons of this character who 
had made French royal life scandalous 
in the eyes of Europe, this connexion 
was the most scandalous. Itsciinda- 
lizcd even Fraucc. This niistrcs.s was 
the famous Countess du Barri—a 
wtctchcd creature, originally of the 
very low'cst condition; wliosc vices 
would liavc stained the very highest; 
aud who, in the couvulsiuns of the 


curious phenomeua of the time, by 
erne of its most ingenio^ lo<d:cr9-on. 
But the explanation is not sufficient. 
It is impossible to conceive, how mcro 
cunning could have sustained any 
man for a quarter of a century in tho 
highest miulstcrial rank; w’hile that 
rank was contested from day to day 
by men of every order of ability. 
Since the days of Bolingbroke, there 
iiavc been no examples of ministerial 
talent, equal to those exhibited, in 
botli Houses, in the day of the Duke 
of Xowcastle. Chatham was as am¬ 
bitions as any man that ever lived, 
and fnll of the faculties that make 
ambition successful. Tho Butes, tho 
Bedfords, the llollauds, the Shel- 
biirnes, exhibited every shape and 
shade of cabinet dexterity, of court 
cabal, of popular iuHueiicc, and of 
political knowledge and reckless iu- 
trlgue. Yet the l)nke of Newcastle, 
with remarkable pciwoual disadvan¬ 
tages—a ridiculous manner, au un¬ 
gainly address, spi^ccb without the 
slightest pretension to eloquence, 
and the character of extreme igno¬ 
rance on general subjects—preserved 
his power almost to the- extreme 
verge of life; and to tlie last was re¬ 
garded as playing a most important 
part in the counsels of the country. 
ITnless we bt'lieve in magic, wo must 
believe that this man, with all his 
oddity of manner, possc.«8ed some re¬ 
markable faculty, by which he saw 


reign that followed, was butchered 
by the guillotine. 

Ill November of this year died tho 
Duke of Kcwcastlc, at the age of 
seventy-five. He bad been struck 
with palsy some months before, and 
then for the first time withdrew from 


public life. AValpolc obser^xs, that 
bis life had been a proof that, even in 
a free country, gi'eat abilities are not 
necessary to govern it.” Industry, 
perseverance, and intrigue, gave 
him that duration of power which 
ahining talents, and the favour of 
the crown, could not secure to Lord 
Granville, nor the first rank in elo- 


qnenoo, or the most brilliant sorvh 
■tp^Lord Chatham. Bashness ov 
.Sit Lonl Granville’s parts, and p 
Hmptnoiis impracticability L 
'Chatham; while ad veotitions ennn 
.^paired Newcastle’s folly.” Suok 
|lie explanation of one of m 


Ills way clearly through difficulties 
impervious to more showy minds. 
He must have deeply discovered tho 
means of attaching the monarch, of 
acting upon the legislature, and of • 
controlling tho captiousiiess of the 
]>coplc. He must have had practical 
qualities of a remarkable kind; and 
his is not the first instance, in wbicli 
such qualities, in tho struggles of 
government, bear away tho prize. 
Thus, in later times, we have seen Lonl 
Liverpool minister for eleven years, 
and holding power with a firm, yet 
quiet grasp to the last; with the 
whole strength o4!<ord Grey and the 
Whigs stmggliug for it in fronts 
and Goorge Canning, a still more 
dangerous enemy, watching for it in 
the'rear. 

In one of the Notes referring to tho 
appointment of Earl Coniw^lis to 
the vice-treasuiyship of Ireland, tho 
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editor makes a remark which ought 
not to pass without strong iopre> 
hensioD. Earl Cornwallis, towards 
tbo close of the Irish rebelliou in 
1796, bad been made chief governor 
of Ireland, at the head of a largo 
army, for tbo purpose of extingnlshing 
the remnants of the i*ebeliion, and re¬ 
storing the conntry to the liabits of 
peace. The task was no longer diffi¬ 
cult, but he performed his part with 
dignity and moderution. lie had 
been sent expressly for the purpose of 
pacifying the country, an object which 
would have been altogether incon¬ 
sistent with measures of violence ; but 
tlie editor, in telling us that his con¬ 
duct exhibited sagacity and benevo¬ 
lence, hazards the extraordinary as¬ 
sertion, that lie was one of the few 
statesmen who inculcated the ne¬ 
cessity of forl>earanoo and conenssiou 
in that inisgovcrnod country! ” No¬ 
thing can be more erroneous than this 
stalcmeut in point of ])i'ini*ipLc, or 
more ignorant in point of lact. For 
the last liuudretl years and upwards, 
dating from the cessation of the war 
with James 11., Ireland had been the. 
object of perpeluaJ «‘oncessions, and, if 
inisgovernod at all, it has been such by 
the excess of those coneessioiis. It is 
to be rcmemlKTCjl, that in the reign of 
lA'illiaiu I. tlic Uoman Catholics were 
in actual aUianco with France, and in 
actual arms against England. They 
■were next beaten in the field, and it 
wjw the business of the conquerors to 
])revcnt their taking arms again. From 
this arose the ])eual laws. To those 

arc not friendly to any attempt at tbo 
suppression m'en of religious error by 
the force of the state. It was a poli¬ 
tical blunder, and an oifcncc to Chris¬ 
tian principle, at the same time; but 
tbo Fapist is the last man in tlio 
world who has a right to object to 
penal laws; for he is the very man 
who would have enacted them him¬ 
self against the Fretestant—who al¬ 
ways enacts them where he has the 
power—and, from the spirit of whose 
laws, the British legislature were in 
fact only borrowing at the moment. 
Yet from the time when James II. and 
his family began to sink hito insigni¬ 
ficance, the legislature began to relax 
the penal laws. AVitlun the course of 
half a century, they had wholly dis- 
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appeared; and thus the editor's fib* 
pant assertion, tliat Earl ComwaJils 
was one of tbo few statesmen who 
inculcated tbo necessity of forbearance 
and concession, exhibits nothing bot 
his Wbiggisb ignorance on the subject. 
The luisgovcmnient of Ireland, if such 
existed, was to be laid to the charge 
of neither the English miuister nor 
the English people. The editor pro¬ 
bably forgets, that during that wholo 
period she was governed by her own 
parliament; while her progress during 
the second half of tlie 18tb century 
was memorably repid, and prosperous 
in the hi;4licst degree, threugh the 
bonuti:., privileges, and encoorage- 
ments of every kind, which were con¬ 
stantly held out to her by tlie British 
goveniinent. And that so early as tho 
year 1780, sTie was rich enough to 
raise, equip, and support a volunteer 
army of nearly a hundred thousand 
men—a measure unexampled in Eu- 
roiK*, ajul which would probably 
task the strength of some of the most 
3 K)wcrful kingdoms even at this day. 
And all this was previous to the 
existence of what is called tho “ pa¬ 
triot constitution.'’ 

Walpole has tho art of painting 
historic characters to the life; but ho 
sadly extinguishes the romance with 
which our fancy so often enrobes 
them. Wo have been in the habit of 
hearing Ptuu^al PaoU, the chief of the 
Corsicans, described as the model of a 
republican hero; and there can be no 
question, that the early resistance of 
tite Corsicans cost the French a serious 
cxpcuuituro of men and inoner. But 
Walpole charges Paoii with want of 
military skill, and even with want of 
that i)orsoual uitrepidity so essential 
to a national leader. At length, Cor¬ 
sican resistance l)eing overpowered 
by the constant accumulation of 
French force, Pauli gave way, and, as 
Walpole classically observes, “not 
having fallen like Leonidas, did not 
despair like Cato.” Paoii had been so 
panegyrized by Boswell’s work, that 
he was received with almost romantic 
applause. The Opposition adopted 
him for the sake of popnlarity, but 
ministers took him out it their bands 
by a pension of £1000 a-year. “I 
saw him,” says Walpole, “ soon after 
his arrival, dangling at court. .He 
was a man of decent deportment, and 
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go void of any thing remarkable in his 
aspect, that, being asked if 1 kne^ 
who ho was, I judged him a Scotch 
ofiBcer—for lie was sandy complexioned 
and in rcgdmcntal^—who w'as cauti¬ 
ously awaiting the moment of promo¬ 
tion.” All this is In Walpole's s<}-lc 
of fashionable impertinence: but there 
can bo no doubt that Paoli was a 
brave man, and an able commander. 
He gave the French several severe 
defeats, bat the contest was soon 
too unequal, and Paoli withdrew to 
this country; w’hich was so soon after 
to be A shelter to the aristocracy of 
the country which had stained his 
mountains with blood. 

By a siugidar fate, on his return 
to France in an early period of the Re¬ 
volution, he was i*cceived with a sort 
ofuational triumph, ai d actually ap¬ 
pointed ncutenanl-general of Corsica 
by the nation which had driven )»im in¬ 
to exile. In the war which followed, 
Paoli, disgu**!!'!! by the tyr.inny of 
French iTpublicanisin, aiul alarmed 
by the violence of the native tactions, 
proposed to put his country under the 
protection of the Knglish government. 
A naval and militaiy force was pent 
to Corsica, and the island was an¬ 
nexed to the British crown. But the 
possession w’as not maintained with 
rational vigour. The feeble arma¬ 
ment was found unequal to roist the 
popular passion for republicanism. 
And, fi’om tliis expenditure of troops, 
and probably still more fVom the dis¬ 
covery that the island would be wholly 
useless, the force w^as altogether with- 
.drawTi. Paoli returned to England, 
where he died, having attained the 
advanced age of eighty. His red hair 
and sandy complexion arc probably 
fatal to his character ns an Italian 
chieftain. But if his locks were not 
black, bis heart was bold; and if his lip 
wanted mustaches, his mind wanted 
neither sagacity nor determination. 

Walpole was born for a cynic phi¬ 
losopher. He treats men of nil ranks 
With equal scorn. From Wilkes to 
George IIL, he brands them all. 
Ministers meet no mercy at his 
hands. Ilcrangcs them, as the Sultan 
used to range heads on the spikes of 
tho seraglio, for marks for bis aiTows. 
•His history is a species of moveable 
panorama; the scone constantly 
Shifting, and every scene a burlesque 


of the one that w'ent before; or per¬ 
haps the more faithful sirailltudc would 
be found in a volume of ^.*s ingenious 
enrientures, where aH'tbe likenesses 
arc preserved, though perverted, and 
all the dexterity of an accomjdished 
pencil is employed only in making its 
subjects I’idiculous. lie thus tells ns: 
—** Tlie Duke of Grafton was tbo 
fourth prime minister in seven years, 
who fell by bis own fault. Lord Bute 
was seized with a paiiic, and ran away 
from his own victory. Grenville was 
Tindone by his insolence, by joining 
in the iu.siilt on the princess, and by 
his persecution of l^rd Bute and 
JMnckonzic. Lord Roekinghain's in¬ 
capacity overturned him : and now 
tiie Duke of Grafton destroyed a 
power which It had depended on him¬ 
self to make as permanent as he 
could desire.” But rash and rapid as 
tho.s© changes were, what wore the 
pave intrigues of the Eugli.-h cabi¬ 
net to the howtoir nauisiries of 
France? Walpole, Is nc^cr so much 
in ii'.s element, as when he is sport¬ 
ing io the fussy frivolities of the 
Faubourg St Germain. He. was 
inueli more a Frenchman tliau an 
Englishman; liis love of gossip, bis 
passion for haunting the society of 
talkative old women, and his delight 
at finding him.self revelling in a re¬ 
gion of petHs sovjicrs^ court gallan¬ 
tries, and the faded indiscretions of 
court beauties in tlic w’ano, would 
have made Mm a rival to the courtiers 
of l/ouis XIV. 

Perhaps, the tvorid never satv, 
since the days of Sanlauapahts, a 
court .so corrupt, w'ealth so profli¬ 
gate, and a state of society so utterly 
contemptnoufl of even the decent 
affectation of virtue, as the clos¬ 
ing years of the reign of Louis XV. 
A succession of profligate women ruled 
the king, n similar succession ruled the 
cabinet; lower life was a sink of cor¬ 
ruption ; the whole a romance of the 
most scandalous order. Madame de 
Pompadour, a w'oman whose vice had 
long survived her beauty, and who 
ruled the decrepit heart of a de¬ 
bauched king, had made . Choiscul 
minister. Choiseul was the beau- 
ideal of a French noble of the old 
re^me. His ambition wos landless, 
his insolonco nngoverned, his caprice 
unrestrained, ana his lore of pleasure 
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predominant even over Lis love of 
power. “ lie ^as an open enemy, but 
a gcnci’ous otio; and Lad more plea¬ 
sure in attacliiiij? an enemy, tLaii in 
punishing him. Whether from gaiety 
or presumption, lie was never dis¬ 
mayed ; his vanity made him always 
depend on the success of his plans, 
and his spirits made him soon forget 
the miscarriage of them.” 

At length appeared on the tapis 
the inciuurablo Aludamc du Burril 
For three months, all the faculties of 
the court were absorbed in the ques¬ 
tion of her public presentation. In¬ 
dulgent as the courtiers M ere to the 
habits of royal life, the notoriety of 
i^adamc du Barri’s early career, 
startled even their flexible sense of 
ctifpicttc. The ladies of the court, 
most of M’hom Tvould have been 
proud to have taken her place, deter¬ 
mined “ that they M'ould not appear at 
court if she sUoiild bo received tlicre.” 
The <hiuj,ditei‘S (who lind borne 

the ascendant of Madame du ronij)a- 
tlonr ill their motheris life) grcM' out¬ 
rageous at the nen* favoniite; and 
the relatives of Choiscul Insisted 
up(m it, that he should resign rather 
tliaii consent to the presentation. 
tMioiscul resisted, jiclded, M as insult¬ 
ed for hitf resistance, and M as scolVcd 
at for his submission. lie finally rctw- 
«(1, mid M ns ridiculed for hi.s retirement. 
]>n Barri trimii]>iied. Kpigrams niid 
calaiibours blazed through Baris. 
Every oiio M'as a M-it for the time, and 
every M'it Mas a rebel. The iutidel 
faction looked on at the general dis- 
soiutiou of morals Mitli delight, as the 
omen of general ov'crlhrow. The Jc- 
suil.s rejoiced in the hope of getting 
the Old king into their hands, and tcr- 
rifving him, if not into a proselyte, at 
Icuht into a tool. Even Du Barri 
herself was probably not beyond their 
hopes; for tlic established career of a 
King's mistress was, to turn dtvoie on 
the decay of her personal attractions. 

Among Choisent's intentions was 
that of making M^ar ou England. 
Tticre was not tlic slightest ground 
for a war. But it is a part of the cti- 
<luottc of a Frenchman’s life, that he 
mast be a waiTlor, or must promote a 
war, or must dream of a war. M. 
Gnizot is-the solitary exception in 
onr ago, as H. Flcnry was the solitary 
exception in the Inst ] but Floury was 


an ecclesiastic, and was eighty years 
old besides—two strong disqualifica¬ 
tions for a conqueror. But the King 
was then growing old, too; his belli¬ 
gerent propensities were absorbed in 
quarrels with his proyincial parlia¬ 
ments; his administrative faculties 
found su0icicnt employment in ma¬ 
naging the morals of his mistrcsscs ;hi8 
private hours were occupied in pelting 
Du Barri with sugar-phims ; and thus 
his days wore nn ay without that su¬ 
preme glory of the old / tyimc—a gene¬ 
ral war in Euroi)C. 

The calamities of the French no¬ 
blesse at the period of the Bcv'olu- 
tiou, excited universal regret; and the 
siglit of so many persons, of gi'accfnl 
manners and high birth, flung into the 
very dcptlis df destitution in foreign 
lauds, or destroyed by the guUlolino 
at home, jiistiiicd the sympathy of 
manlaud. But, the secret history of 
that noblesse was a fcaii’ul sligma, not 
only on France, but ou Inunaii nature. 
Vice may liavt* existed to a high de¬ 
gree of criminality in other lands; but 
ill no other country of Europe, or the 
eai*th,everwas vice so public, so osten¬ 
tatiously forced upon the eyes of man, 
so completely formed into an esta- 
blislieil and essential portion of fa¬ 
shionable and courtly life. It was 
oven tile etifjueUe^ that the King of 
France should have a mistress. She 
was as imicL a part of the royal esta- 
blishment as a prime minister was of 
the royal councils; and, as if for the 
purpose of oflering a still more con¬ 
temptuous defiance to the common 
decencies of life, the etiquette was, 
that this mistress should be a marru-d 
troman! Yet iu that country the Mliole 
ritual of Fopery was perfonnsd M'ith 
scrupulous exactness. A vast and 
powerful clergy filledFraiicc; and the 
ceremonials of the national religion 
were performed continually before the 
court, with the most rigid formality. 
The King-had his confessor, and, so 
far as we can discover, the inistrcsa 
had her confessor too; the nobles at¬ 
tended the royal chap^ and also )ia4 
tlicir confessors. The confessional wm 
never without royal and noble solici- 
tora of monthly, or, at the farthest, 
quarterly absolntion. Still, from the 
whole body of ecclesiastics, France 
heard no ivnionstranco against thoso 
public abominations. Their sermons, 
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hw and feeble, sometimes declaimed monej' to pay her debts.” He adds, 
on the Tices of the beggars of Paris, or in his keen and amosiug style—^^That, 
the riots among the peasantry; but to obtain the post of <htme d'honneur 
no sense of scriptural responsibility, to the Queen, she had left ofif red 
and DO natural feeling of duty, ever (ireaiing rouge,) atid acted dewtion; 
ventured to deprecate the vices of the and the very next day was seen riding 
nobles and the scandals of the throne, with Madame de Pompadour (the 
We must give but a fragment, from King’s mistress) in the latter's coach !** 
Walpole's ecUaloffue rais&nne^ of this The editor settles the question of 
Court of Paphos. It had been the her morality, too.—was a wo* 
King's object to make some women of man of extraordinary wU and clever- 
rank inti^nce Madame du Barri at ness, but totally widiout chatavter'' 
court; and he had found considerable She had her morals by inheritance; 
difficulty in this matter, uot from her for she was the daughter of the mistrens 
being a wommi of no character, but of the Duke of T^rrame, who marrietl 
from her being a woman of no birth, her to Monsienr de Bcauvan, .a poor 
and whose earlier life had boon s)>cnt noble, and whom the duke got made 
in the lowest condition of vice. The a prince of the empire, b}' the title of 
King at last snccecded—and these arc Dc Craoii. Kow, all those were fe- 
the chaperons. “ There’waa Madame males of the highest rank iu France, 
de rHopital, an ancient mistress of the ludtos of fashion, the stars of court 
Prince de Sonbize 1 The Comtesse life, and the models of national man- 


Valentinois, of the highest birth, very 
rich, but very foolish; and ns far from 
a Lucrctia as Madame du Barri iier- 
self! Madame dc Flavoconrt was 
another, a suitable companiou to both 
in virtue aud understanding. She 
was sister to three of the King's ear¬ 
liest tnistresses^ and had aimed at 
succeeding them! The MaaVbalu 
Dnehesse de Mirpoix was tlic last, 
aud a very important acquisition.” 
Of her, Walpole simply mentions that 
all her talents were “ drownc<l in such 
au overwhelming passion for play, 
that though she hml long and singulur 
cj*edit with the King, she reduced her 
favonr to an endless solicitation for 


ners. Can we wonder at the retribu¬ 
tion which cast them out into the 
highways of Europe ? Can wc won¬ 
der at the ruin of the cornipted no¬ 
bility ? Can wc wonder at the massa¬ 
cre of the worldly church, which stood 
looking on at those vilenesses, and yet 
never uttered a syllable against them, 
if it did not even share in their c.x- 
ccsses V The true cause fur aHtonish- 
ment is, not in the depth of their fall, 
but iu Its delay; not in the sewrity of 
the national Jirdirment, but ill that long- 
suffering which held luck the Ihunder- 
bi»lt for a hundred years, and even 
ti»pn did not extinguish thegeuenUiou 
at a blow! 
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Ik k Lsttsr to Edskbihs. 


It is somewhat latS) my dear Eusc* 
bins, to refer me to my letter of Au- 
gnst 1840, and to enqture, in your 
bantering way, if 1 have slmkco hands 
with a ghost recently, or dreamed a 
di’cam worth telling. You ha^’e cvi> 
dcntly bccu thiiikiug upon this sub¬ 
ject ever since 1 wrote to you; and I 
suspect you are more of a convert 
than you will admit. You only wish 
to provoke me to further evidence; 
but I see—tlirougli the tiimsy veil of 
your seeming diMiials, aud through 
your put-ou audacity—the nervous 
workings of your countenance, uhen 
your imagiuntiou is kindled by the 
mysterious subject. Your wit aud 
your banter arc but the whistle of the 
clown in the dark, to keep d<«wii his 
rising fears, ilowevcr good your sto¬ 
ry* may Ik*, there have been dreams 
even of tlie numbers of lottery-tickets 
that have been verified. Wc call 
things coiueidences and chances, be¬ 
cause wc have no name to giv<‘ them, 
whereas they are phenonu’un that 
want a better settlement, ^'oii speak, 
ton, of the ** dofiriue of clmnees.” If 
cUaiiCf have a dartriiic, it siibjeet 
(o a rule, is under calculation, arith¬ 


metic, and loses all trace at once of 
our idea of absolute chance. If there 
be chance, there is also a power over 
chance. The very hairs of our head, 
which seem to be but a chance-confa- 
sion, are yet, wc are assured, all num¬ 
bered—aud id it less credible that their 
every movement is noted also ? One 
age is the type of another; and every 
age, from the bogiiiuiug of the world, 
hath had its’own symbols; and not 
jmcticully only, but literally time is it, 
that comiug cveuts cast tbeir sha¬ 
dows before.” If the “ vox popnli ’* 
be the ‘‘ vox Dei,” it has pronounced 
contiuuallj', in a space of above five 
thousand years, that there is conimu- 
iiicatiou between the material aud im¬ 
material worlds. So rai’e are the ex¬ 
ceptions, that, speaking of mankind, 
wc may assert that there is a univer¬ 
sal belief amongst them of that con¬ 
nexion by signs, omens, dreams, 
vision.<, or ghontly presences. JiXany 
)>rofesscd sceptics, who have been 
sceptics only in the pride of uuder- 
slaiidiug, luivc In secret bowed down 
to one form or otlicr of the supersti¬ 
tion. Take not the word in a bad 
scase. It is at least the germ, the 


* TUc jstory gi» en l)y Kusohius is very probably of his own manufacture. It is 
this. Siimo years ago, wlien all the world wwe mad upon lotteries, the cook of a 
middle-aged geutleiuau drew from Iiis hands the savings of some years. Her 
master, eurioub to know the cause, learned that she had rcpe.itetlly dreamed that 
a ccriain number was a great prize, and she lutd bouglit it. He railed her a fool 
for her pains, and never omitted an occa-don to tease her upon the subject. One 
day, however, the master saw in the newspaper, or at his bookseller’s in the 
country town, that number was actualh the L 20,000 prise. Cook is called 
up, a palaver ensuve—had known each other many years, loth to part, &c.—in 
short, h(‘ proposes and is accepted, but insists on marriage being celebrated next 
morning, blamed they wore ; and, as the carriage took them from the church, 
they enjoy the followirtg dialogue. Well, Molly—two happy ei'onts in one day. 
You have marriLd, I trust, a good husband. You have something else—but first 
let me ask you whero you have locked up your lotlery-ticket.” Molly, who 
thought her master was only bantering her again on the old point, cried—“Don't 
ye say no more about it. 1 thouglit how' it would be, and that I never should bear 
tho end on’t, so I sold it to the baker of our village for a guinea profit. So you 
need never be angry with me again about that.*’ 
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^nral germ, of religicm hi the hitman of this new school ^ or profess tbem- 
mind. It is the consciousness of a selves bj their writings, matcriaiista ? 
superiority not his own, of some I would, however, use the argument 
power 80 immeasurably above man, of mesmerism thus:—Mesmerism, ^ 
that his mind cannot take it in, but true, confirms the ghost and visim 
accepts, as inconsiderable glimpses of power, though 1 cannot admit that 
it, tile phenomena of nature, and the dreams, ghosts, and visions are any 
fears and misgivings of liis own iniiur, nfinnation of iricstnerism ; for if 
spreadbg out from himself into the mesmerism be a delusion and clieat, 
infinite and invisible. 1 am not eer- it may have arisen from speculuting 


tain, Kiiscbius, if it be not the spiiit- 
Uftl part of conscience, and is to it 
what life is to organised matter—the 
m 3 'stery which gives it all its motion 
and beauty. 

It is not my intention to repeat the 
substance of iny fonner letter—I 
therefore pass on. You ask me if 
the mesmeric phenomena—whicU you 
lidicnle, yet of which 1 believe you 
covet a closer investigation—arc not 
part and parcel of the same iucom* 
prehcusible fah'agoV 1 cauuot an¬ 
swer you. It would be easy to do so 
were I a disciple. If the mesmerists 
raw establish ctairvoyancc^ U w UI c(‘r- 
taiuly be upon a par with the ancient 
oracles. But what the philusopher 
La l^lacc says, iu his Essaif un Pruba~ 
biliiies, may bo worth your considera¬ 
tion—that “ any case, iiowever ap¬ 
parently incredible, if U is a recurreut 
case, is as much entitled to a hiir 
valuation under the laws of iudiictiou, 
as if ic had been more probable before¬ 
hand.” If the uicsuierized can iiro- 
ject, and that aj>]mrcn(ly without 
effort, their minds into the minds of 
others—read their thoughts; if they 
can sec and tell what is going on hun¬ 
dreds of miles off, on the sea and on 
distant lauds alike; if they can at re¬ 
mote distances injfacnve others w ith a 
sense of their presence —they iK)s.’*ess a 
]K>wer so very similar to that ascribed, 
in some extraordinary cases, to per¬ 
sons who, in a dying state, have de¬ 
clared that they have been absent and 
conversed with individuals dear to 
them in distant countries, and whose 
presence has been recognised at those 
very times by the persons so said to 
be visitcdi that I do not see how they 
can bo referable to different orighnil 
pb^omena. Yet with this'fnct be¬ 
fore them, supposing the facts of mes¬ 
merism, of the mind's separation from, 
and independence of its organic frame, 
is it not extraordinary that so many 


upon the other known pow er—as true 
miracles iiavo been known to give rise 
to false. In cases of mesmerism, 
however, this shock is felt—the facts, 
as facts iu the ordinary sense, ore in- 
crodibie; but then 1 see persons wha 
iiave examined tlie matter very nice¬ 
ly, whom 1 have known, sonic inti¬ 
mately, for many years, of whose 
good souse, judgment, and veracUtf I 
w ill not allow myself to doubt—in¬ 
deed to doubt whose veracity would 
be more incredible to me than the 
mesmeric facts themselves. Here is 
a conflict—a shock. Two coiitradic- 
lur\' imjtussibilitios come together, i 
do not ivcigli iu the scale at all the 
discovery of some cheats aud pre- 
Icuders; this was from tlie first to 
have been cx)>ected. In truili, the 
discoveries of trick and collosion are, 
after all, few. Not only has mes¬ 
merism been examined into by jmu- 
sons J respect, but practised likewise; 
and by one, a ]diy$ician, whom I have 
known intimately many years, who, 
to his own detriment, has pursued it, 
ami wiiom 1 liavo ever considered one 
of the most truthful persons living, 
nud incapable of collusion, or know¬ 
ingly in any way deceiving. Now, 
Kusebius, we cannot go into society, 
aud prouoDuco pci'sons whom we have 
ever rcsiwctcd all at once to be cheats 
aud liars. Yet there may be sonic 
among them who will tell you that 
they themselves were entirelj' scep¬ 
tical until they tried mesmerism, aud 
found they had the power in them¬ 
selves. Wo must then, in fairness, 
either acknowledge mesmerism as a 
power, or believe that these persona 
whom wc refljicct and esteem aro 
practised upon and deluded by others^ 
And such would, I confess, be the 
solution of the difficulty, were it noi 
that thci'O arc coses where this is 
next to an impossibility. 

But I do not mean how, Kusebius^ 
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admit this, hut, in their mesmer, 
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dreaming, attribute to it the ancient 


to discuss mesmerism,* further than 
as it does seem a part and parcel 
of that mysterious iK)wcr which has 
been manifested in omens, dreams, 
and appearances. I say seem —fur if 
it bo proved altogether false, the 
other mystery stands untouched by 
the failure—for iu fact it was, thou¬ 
sands of years before either the dls- 
covoiy or practicc»at least as far as 
we know; for some will not (^uitc 


oracles, and other wonders. And 
there are who somewhat inconsis¬ 
tently do this, having ridiculed and 
contemned us utterly false those 
phenomena, until they have found 
them hitch on to, and give a credit to, 
their new Mesmeric science. 

But to return to the immediate 
suiiject. It has been objected against 


* Supposing mesmerism trup in its facts, one knows not to what power to 
ascribe it—a good or an evil. It is ditKcult to imagine it possible that a good 
power would allow one human being such immense iniluence over others. All are 
passive in the hands of the mesmeriscr. Let us take the case related by Miss 
JMartineau. She willed, and the water drunk by the young girl teas wine, at 
another time it was porter. These uero the effects. Now, supposing Miss M. 
Imd willed it to be a poison, if her statement is strictly true, tho girl w’ould have 
been poisoned. Wc.need no heinloek, if this bo so—and the agent must be quite 
beyond the reach of justice. A coroner’s inquest here would be of iittle avail. 

It is said that must mischievous consequences have resulted fiom tlie doings of 
some ]»raclitionors—and it muat be so, if the means be granted; and it is admitted 
not to ho a M-ry rare gift. The last mesmeric exhibition I witnessed, w'as at Dr 
£lUotson‘s. It appealed to be of so public a nature, that I presume there is no 
breach of confidinice in do.scribing what took place. There were three persons 
mesmerised, all from tlie lower rank of life. The first W’as put into the sleep by, 
1 think, but two pusses of the hand, (jjord Morpeth the pei^urmer) She was in 
an ea.M. chair: all her limbs were rendered rigid—and, as I was quite close to her,. 
1 can icstify that she romaijud above two hours in one position, without moving 
ham! or foot, ami broathing deeply, as in a profound sleep. Her eyes were 
closed, and she was finally wakened by Ur KUiotson waving bis hand at som^ 
tlistance from her. i\s be motioned bis hand, I saw her eyelids qnivei’, and rt 
last siio awoke, but could not move until the rigidity of her limbs was removed by 
having the hand slightly passed over tiiim. She then arose, and walked away, as- 
if unconscious of the state she had been in. The two others were as easily 
tran^ferred to a mesmeric state. They conversed, answered questions, showed tho 
usual phrenological phenomena, singing, imitating, &c. 

But lliere was onu very curious phrenological experiment which deserv'es par¬ 
ticular notice. They sat close together. Ur “NV. £-touched tho organ of 

Acquisitiveness of the one. (wc will call her A.) She immediately put out hir 
huml. as if to grasp something, and at length caught hold of the finger of Ur 

■\V. j:-j bUo took off his ring and put it in her pocket. Ur \V. £--then 

touched the organ of Justice of Uie second girl, (1>,) and told Ikt that A had 
stolen his ring, ll, or Justice, began to Ucture A upon tlie wickeduess of stealing. 

A denied she hail done any such thing ; upon which Ur W, 11-remai’ked, lliut 

thieving and lying always went together. Then, still keeping his hand on Acqui¬ 
sitiveness, he touched also that of Ih'Ide ^ then, as Justice continued her lecture, tUu 
thief haughtily justified tho act, that she should steal if she pleased. The mes- 
meriser then touched also the organ of Combativeness, so that three organs were 
in play. Justice still continued her lecture; upou which A, the thief, told her to 
hold her tongue, and not lecture her, and gave her several pretty hard slaps with 

her hand. Ur W. E -then removed his hands, and transferred tJie operation, 

making Justice the thief, and tho thief Justice; when a similar scene took place. 

Another curious experiment was, differently affecting the opposite organs—so 
that endearment was ^own on one side, and aversion on the other, of the same 
person. One scene was beautiful, for the very graceful motion exhibited. One 
of these young women was attracted to Ur KUiotson by his beckoning her to him, 
while by word he told her not to come. Her movements were slow, very grace¬ 
ful, as moved by irresistible power. 
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dreams^ aad visions, that t^ey disdosed to tbe understanding of 
<tften occor witbont an dt»ject \ that Joseph. So t^at, with this aathoritj 
there is either no coaseqaence, or a of Sciiptora, I do not see how dreams 
very trifling one; the knot is not can be set aside as of no significance. 
^ dignns viodice.” Now, I am not at And we have the like authority for 
all staggered by this; on the contrary, omens, and symbols, and vidons—so 
it rather tends to show that there is that we must conclude the tbin^ 
some natural link by which the mate- themseives to be possible; and this 
rial and immaterial within and with* many do, yet say that, with other 


<mt ourselves may be connected; and 
probably many more intimations 
of that connexion are given than 
noted. Those of titought, mental 
BQggestions, may most commonly es¬ 
cape ns. It is thus what we wonid 
not do of onrselvcs wo may do in 
spite of ourselves. Nor do we al¬ 
ways obsenx closely objects and ends. 
We might, were we to scratinwe, 
often find the completion of a dream 
or omen which we had considered a 
ihUnre, because wc looked too imme¬ 
diately for its fiillilment. But even 
where there is evidently no purpose 
attained, there is the less reason to 
sns]>cct fabrication, wliUth would 
surely commence with an object. 
Some very curious cases arc well 
attested, where the persona under the 
impression act upon tlic impulse 
blindly, not knowing why; and sud¬ 
denly, in conclnsiou, the whole )>iir- 

S ose'bursts upon their understanding's. 

•ut I think the objection as to pur¬ 
pose is answered by one undoubted 
fact, the dream of l*ilate's wife— 
“ Ilavc thon uotliing to do with tliat 
jost man ; for I have siittbred many 
things lliis tlay in a dresnn because of 
him.’* There is here no apparent 
purpose—the warning was unheeded. 
Vet the dream, recorded as it is and 
where it is, w'as utKpn’stionably a 
dream upon the event to : and 

is not to be considered as a mere 
coincidt'ucc, >vbich would have been 
miworthy the sacred historian, who 
wrote the account of it under inspira¬ 
tion. And this is a strong—the 
strongest confirmation of the inspira¬ 
tion of dreams, or rather, perhaps, of 
their significance, natural or other¬ 
wise, and with or without a pnrpo.se. 
So the dream of Cicsar’s wife did not 
save Ctesar's life. And what are wo 
to think of the whole narrative, be¬ 
ginning with the warning of the Ides 
of March? Now, Joseph’s dream 
and Pharaoh’s dream were dreams of 
purpose; they were prophetic, and 


miracles, they have long ceased to be. 

Then, again, in things that by their 
agreement, falling in with other facts 
and events, move our wonder, wo 
escape from the difiiculty, as we ima¬ 
gine, by calling them coincidences; 
as if wo knew what coincidences arc. 
I do not believe they are witliont a 
purpose, any more tbmi that seeming 
fatality by wbicli little circumstances 
produce great events, and m ordinary 
life occur frequently to an apparent 
detriment, yet turn out to be tlie very 
hinge upon which the fortune and 
happluos.s of life depend and are 
established. I remember a remarkable 
instance of this—thoiigli it may nut 
strictly belong to omens or coinci¬ 
dences ; but it shows the jiurpose of 
an accident. Many years ago, a lady 
sent her servant—a young man about 
tw ciuy years of age, and a native of 
tbat part of the country where Ids 
niisti'ess resided—tu the neighbouring 
town with a ring >vhicU required 
some alteration, to bo delivered into 
the hands of a jeweller. The young 
man went the shorlcst way, across 
the fields ; and coming to a little 
wooden bridge that crossed a small 
stream, ho leaned against the rati, 
and took the ring out uf its ca.se to 
look at it. While doing so, it slipped 
out of his hand, and fell into the 
water. In vain he scai'ched for it, 
even till it grew dark. He thought 
it fell into the hollow of a stump of a 
tree under water; but ho could not 
find it. 1'he time taken in the senrcli 
was so long, that he feared to return 
and tell his story—thinking it incre¬ 
dible, and that he should even .be sus¬ 
pected of having gone into evil com¬ 
pany, and gamed it away or sold it. 
In this fear, ho determined never to 
return—left wages and clothes, and 
fairly ran away. This seemingly 
great misfortune was the making of 
him. Uis intermediate history 1 
know not; bnt this—tbat after many 
years’ absence, either la the East or 
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West Indies^ Jie returned with a veiy was delayed in consequence. 

coDsiderablo tonne. Me now wished could be more natural than tbe fett 
to clear hitaself with his old mistress ; of burying him alive in the mind of 
ascertained that she was living, pur- the yonng giii, unacquainted with 
Chased a diamond ring of considerable death, and averse to persuade herself 
value, which lie determined to pre- that the person she had seen could be 
sent in person , and clear bis character, really dead. Now, my dear Eusebius 

by tcUiug his tale, which the credit of you know Mrs H-, and cannot 

his present condition might testify, donlrt the fact. 

He .took the coach to the town of Cases of this kind are so many, 

-, and from thence set out to walk and well authenticated, that one 

the distance of a few miics. Uo knows not where to choose, 

found, 1 should tell yon, on alightiug, „ rr i. i 

a gemletn«Q « l.o resided in tlie neigh- Oelassaro valent 
bourlioo<i, who w*as bound for the 

adjacent village. They walked to- \ ^^ink you knew the worthy and 
gcthcr; and, in conversation, this amiable Mr ■■■ — , who had the 


ibrnicr servant, now a gentleman, <!l>erge of the valuable museum at 


with graceful manners and agi*eeab]c 


I well remember hearing this 


address, communicated the circum- narratedof him, long l^^orcliis death, 
staiu'i; that made him leave the conn- stated, that one day opening a 
try abruptly, many ycai-s before. a voice issue from it, 

As be was telling this, thcvcaine tothc "hUh said—“ In tlircc days you shall 
very wooden bridge. “ 'riicro,” said I"!® ill, and sent for Dr 

he— “ it w as iiist hero tliat 1 dropped 1"-»the vciy- celebrated physician. 

the ring; mid there is the very bit of ■''**hi to reason with him. 

old tree, into a liole of which it fell— The third day arrived. The kind 
just there.” At the .same time, he put physician sat with him till the hour 
down the point of his umbrella into PJtst. He did not then die ! 
tlK! Iiole ot a knot in the tn-e—and, Hid he, however, mistake or niiscal- 
drawing it np, to the astonishment of dilate llie mcaniug of the voice? IIo 
both, found v(‘ry ring oil the tJiai vmj daij t/tree years!! No- 

ferruic of the nmbrelia. 1 need not thing can be more authentic than 
tell the rest. l>«f innke this reflec- fhis. 


tion — why was it tliat he did not 
as easily lind It inmjediatcly after it 
liiul fallen in? It was an incident 
like one of those in l^aniell’s “ Jler- 
inir,'* inch, though a seeming chance, 
was of ])uri>osc. ami most impor¬ 
tant. 

Now, here is mi extraordinary 
coincidenee. lii-tween a fact and a 
dream, ora vision, wliate\er it may 
lx% uhich yet ^\as of no result—I 
know it to be true. And yon know, 
Knscdiin.<, my excellent, trutlj-telling, 

worthy Mrs 11-, who formerly kept 

a large school at —. One moniiag 
early, the whole house was awakened 
by the screams of one of the pupils. 
Slie was in bysterici^; and, from time 
to time, fainting away in an agony of 
distress. She said she liad seen her 
grandfather—that he was dead, and 
they would bury him alive. In due 
time, the post brought a letter—the 
grandfather teas deatl. Letters were 
written to the friends to aiinouuce 
the dixuun or vision, and the burial 


Wiicn 1 was In town in the sum¬ 
mer, Eu.«ebius, I spent an agreeable 

d.-iy ^itli my friends, the C-8. 

Now, 1 do not know a human being 
more incapable of letting an idea, 
a falsehood of imagination, rnu 
awny with his sober judgment. Ho 
Las a habit, I should say, more than 
mo.«t meu, of tying liimself down to 
matters of fact. J copy for you an 
extract from a diary; it was taken 

down that night. “ Mr C- has 

Just told me the following very curious 
circumstanceSome years ago, Mrs 

(;-being not in good healtli, tlicy 

determined to spend some weeks in 
the country. Ilia father was then in 
ills house. They separated — the 
father, to his onn home iu the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London, and and 

Mrs C- to visit the brother of 

Mrs C_, a cloryman, and resident 

upon his Uving, in Suffolk. Soon 
after their arrival, there was a large 
assembly of friends, in consequence 
of some church business. There waa 
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cbarch service—in the midst of which Hero Is another of these extraordi- 

c-suddenly felt an iiresistiblc nair coincidenceB wliich I have been 

desire to return to his house in town.. told by my friend Mrs S -- , niece 
IIo knew not why. It was in vain to the Kcv. W. Carr, whom she has 
he reasoned with himself—go he very frequently heard narrate the fol- 
must, forced by an impulse for which lowing:—A farmer's wife at Bolton 
he could in no way account. It Abbey, came to him, the Itev.W. Carr, 
W’ould* distress his friends—partlcu< hi givat agitation, and told him she 
larly on such an occasion. lie could had passed a dreadful xiiglit, huvinx 
not help it. lie communicated his dreamed tliat she saw Mr Richard, 

intention to Mrs C-; bcggetl her (brother to Rev. W. Carr;) that she 

to tell no one, lest ho should give saw him in great distn^ss, struggling 
trouble by having the carringc;—his in the water, with his portmanteau on 
i ^solution was instautiy taken, to quit his shoulders, escaping from a burning 
vhe church at once, to walk about six ship ; and she bogged the family to 
miles to meet the co.tch if possible; if write to know if Mr Richard was 
not, determining to walk all night, a safe. It was exactly accoi'dhig to 
distance of tliirty-two miles. He did tiic dream ; he had, at tlic very time, 
quit tlie church, walked the six mites, so cscniunl from the burning of (I bo* 
ivos in time to ukc the coach, reached llcve) the Boyne. How like is this to 
London, amt his own home. I’he some of the inosmcric visions! lam 
intelligence he found there was, tliat assured of the truth of tlie Allowing, 
ids father was dangerously ill. He by one who knew the circnnistance, 

went to him—found him dying—and One nioriilng, as Mrs F-was bit- 

learned that he had told thost* about ting in her room, a person came i:i 
him that he knew he should see his and lolil In'r he hiwl had a very singu- 
son. That wish was gratitied, which lar dr<*ani: that lie had been sitting 

could not have been but for this siid- with her sinter, I^Irs B-k, when 

den impulse and resolution. His some one came into the 1*00111 wirh 
father expired iu his arms.” distressing intelligence .ahout her lius- 

It is curious that his father had told band. Though it could not have been 

liim a dream which ho had had some there known at tin* time, idr B-k 

years before—that he Avas in the midst had been thrown from his hoi>e and 
of some convulsion of nature, where killed. 

death Avaa inevitable, and that then A party of gentlemen had met at 
the only one of his chihlrcu who came Kcwca.sllc ; tlic nature of the niret- 

to him Avas my friend Mr C -, ing is stated to have been ofa profane 

which Avas thus iu a manner accoin- character. One. of them i^uddenh' 
plidicd on tlie day of his death. started, and cried, “What’.s tliat /*’-^ 

I knoAV not if some persons arc na- and saw a cotlin. The otliers saAv l(; 
turally more under these and suchlike and one said—“It is mine: I see mv- 
mysterious iulUitnccs. There was self iu it! ” In twenty-four hours lie • 
another occurrence. Avhicli much affect- was a corjise. 

cd Mr C-. He went into (Boii- I think I mentioned to you, Ku.**!'- 

cestershirc to visit a brother. I do bius, that wlieu I dined avUIi Mi>.^ 

not think the brother Avas ill. All the A-, iu town, she tt»id inc acuri- 

way that he AA cnt in the coach, he had, ous story about a black boy. 1 lia\ e 
to use his OAVii Avoid.s, a death-smell been since favoured Avitli the particu- 
wTiicliverymiich annoyed him. Tvcav- lars, and copy part of the letter; 
ing the coach, he walked tOAvardsThis Avcigh it well, nud tell me what you 
brother’s house greatly deprested; to think of such coincidcnccs-i-if yoji 
much so, that, for a considerable time, are satisfied that there is nothing bui 
he sat on a stone by the way, deeply chance in the matter, 
mjitated, and could not account for “ Now for tho little black boy. In 
the feeling. He arrived in time only the year 181H, I was at the house of 

to see his brother expire. I do not Sir J. W. S-th of D-Honso, 

Icnow, Euscbiiw, hoAV you cfiu wish near Bl-d, who then resided in 

for better evidence of facts so extra- Portmaii Square, and a Mr _r of 

ordinary. Mr C—^-’s cliaracter is Norfolk, a groat friend of Sir John’s, 
suffleieut voucher. was of tho party. On coming into 
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the room, he said^'lhavo jast been an object, the wonder of coincidencefif 
calling on oor old Cambridge friend, isgi’catindeed; forit isnotone^eam, 

H-n, w'lio returned the other day but three, and of three persons. 

from India; and bo has been telling Things apparently of little conse- 
me a vciy curious thing which hap- qnence are yet curious for obserra- 

pened in his family, lie had to go tlon. Onr friend K-n, and two or 

up tlic country to a very remote part, three other Mends, some months ago 
on some law business, and ho left went on an excursion together. Their 

Mrs II-n at home, under the pro- first point was Bath, where they 

tcctiou of her sister and that lady's meant to remaiu some timei K-—n 
husband. The night after Mr H——n dreamed on Friday they were to start 
went away, the brother-in-law was on Saturday; that tliei*e was a great 
awakened by the sci-cams of liis own confusion at the railway station; and 
wife in her sleep; she had dreamed that tliat there would be no reacliing Bath 

alittlcblackboy,51rIi-n’sscr\'ant, for them. They went, however, onSa- 

who had attended him, was murder- .turday morning, and he told his dream 
iiig him. lie woke her, and while he whoa In the carnage. One of tho 
was endeavouring to quiet her, and party immediately repeated the old 
convince her that her fears w ere the saying— 


effects of a bad dream, produced pro- « * r* • t • j o x » ^ u 

bably by iu.h'Kcslioii, 1 e « as roised " ''T"’ J 

by tlic alarnihig shrieks of Mrs "-11 ,,, sure .o com. truo cro the 

H-n, who slept in an adjoining 

room. On going to her, he found her. There was no accident to the train; 
too, jiu*t aw akening after a horrid but, instead of dnding tlicmsclvc.s at 
dream—the little Indian boy was B»Uh,tbcyfonmllhem?olvesatBris- 
nmrdcring her husband. lie n.sed the tol—having, in their conversation, 
Prime arguments with her that ho had neglected to notice that tliey had p.ass- 
alreiuly found answer in quieting his cd Bath. 'J'hey wei'C put to gicat 
own wife; hut, In his owii mind, he iiicunvcniencc, mid confasion, and 
felt very anxious for tidings from Mr difnculty In getting their luggage. I 

II-n. To their great surprise, that know you too well, Kusebius, not to 

ge.itlcnian made his api)eariincc the hear, l>y anticipation, your laughter 
3U‘Xt eveningt though lie Imd expected at this trilling affair, and the wit with 
to he absent above a week. 11c looked which for a few moments you will 
ill and dejected. They anxiously throw off your ridicule. You may 
asked hint what was tho matter, ask, if the shooting of j'om* corns aro 
N^otlnng, but that he w’as angry with not a.s sure and as serious prognosri- 
liiinself for acting in a weak, foolish cations? Be. it so; and why not, En- 
inanner. He had dreamed that his sebiusV You can tell by tbeni what 
attendant, the little black lujy, in- w'cather to expect; and, after all, 
tended to murder him ; and thcdi'cain you know little more of the material 


made such an hnpres.sion on his nerves 
that he cnuld not bear tlio sight of 
the boy, but dismissed him at once 
without any explanation. Finding 
lie conld not go on without an atten- 
tlant, he had returned home to procure 
one; but ns he had no reason What¬ 
ever to suspect (ho boy of any ill in¬ 
tention, lie felt very angiy with him¬ 
self for minding a dream. Dear Mrs 

ji-n w'as much struck with this 

story; but she used to say—unless it 
were proved that tl»e boy really had 
the intention of murdering his master,. 
the dreams were for nothing.' ” 

In this instance a murder may have 
been prevented by these dreams; for 
if merely coincidences, and without 


w orld, less of the immaterial, aud no¬ 
thing of their mystical union. Ko- 
tliiiig now, past, present, and future, 
may be but terms fur wc know* not 
what, and cannot comprehend how 
they can be lost in an eternity. There 
they become submerged. So take 
tho thing represented, not the paltry, 
perhaps ildiculous, one through whicli 
it is i-epresentcd. It Is tho picture, 
the attitude, the position, tho undig- 
niffed familiai’ity of j’ourself willi tho 
defects of your own person, that 
make tho ridiculous ; but there is 
grave philosophy, nevertheless, to be 
drawn fi*om every atom of your own 
person, if you view' it aright. I have 
heard you eloquent against the “ hy- 
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feoerHe Cicero,” && you c&Ued him, 
m his saying, that one Angnr meet- 
log another could scarcely help 
laughing. Jt mankind chose augury 
as a sign, it might have houti permit¬ 
ted them to find a sign in it. But 
this is plunging Into deeper matter, 
and one which yon will thiuk a quag- 
aaire^ wherein wiser thoughts may 
fioander and be lost. When the offi¬ 
cers of Hannibal’s army were heaid 
to langh by the soldiery on the room¬ 
ing of the battle of Gannas, they took 
It as a good omen. It was geuerally 
received, and the day was fatal to 
the Homans. ** Poasunt quia posse 
videntur,” j'ou will say; but whence 
comes the ** videntur V ” There, £u- 
sebins, you beg the whole question. 
The wondei's aiul omens, gravely re¬ 
lated by Livy, at least portray a ge¬ 
neral feeling—an impression before 
events. In the absence of a better 
religion, I would not have ipiarrvlUvl 
with the superstition, and very nmeh 
join yon in your condenmatiuu of the 
passage in Cicero. 

The fatal necessity of event upon 
event, of omen, dream, and vbion, is 


the great characteristic of the won¬ 
drous Greek drama. So awfully por¬ 
trayed is the (JCti^n^Aud with 
more grand and prophetic mystery 
pervading the Atjamernnon. Had it 
not been congenial with popular be¬ 
lief, it could never have been so re¬ 
ceived ; nor, indeed, could somewhat 
si milar (though degraded, from their 
high authority, as standing less alouo 
by their am^gamation with a purer 
creed) characteristics in some of tbo 
jdays of our own SImkspearo have 
touched the mind to wonderment, 
had there been no innate feoUug to 
which they might, and without effort, 
unite. I'lio progres^s, however, of tlio 
omen aud vision, clearer and clearer, 
poliituig to the very deed, and even 
while its euiictinent hsvs commenced, 
and that fatality by which (prophetic, 
too) the plainest prvqdieey is uuheoil- 
e^l coutemiied, and tlio Prophetess 
herself doomed, imd know ing herself 
doomed, may be CiniaidfrcMi as .lu 
epitome of tiie (ireciun creeds upon 
the subject. It was no vulgar pun¬ 
ning spirit tliHt <Je>ignated the very 
name of Helen us a cursiug omen. 


I/j cror ujo 

E; rt> crav 

Mjj rig ii^ruiv o^w— 

>lgv rr^ovbaiffi rcD mvou/j,s'nou 
I'/.iDffffav iv 


Helen, the destroyer—yes, that was 
her sigiiiflcaDt name. Hie present 
King of the French was not allowed 
to assnme the title of Valois, which 
was, strictly speaking, Ins, and in¬ 
stead assumed that of Due de Char¬ 
tres, on aeconnt of an evil omen attach¬ 
ed to the former name; and that evil 
omen originating in a curious fact, 
the seeing of a spectre by that Ger¬ 
man princess who sncceeded the 

S oisoned sister of onr second Charles. 

iut' there is nothing in modem his¬ 
tory more aoalogons to the fatalities 
of the Grecian drama than those sin¬ 
gular passages relating to the death 
of Heniy tbo Fourth or France. We 
bave the gravest authority of the 
grayest historians, that prophecies, 
wMilDgs, and omens eo prepared 
Henry for bis death, that ho waited 
for it with a calm resignation, os to 
SB irresistiUe fatality. In fact,” 
(nys an eloquent writer in Maga of 


April 1840,) “ it is to this nttitmie ol 
listening expertathm in the king, and 
breathles- waiting for the blt»w, that 
Si'liilier aiimlos iu that fine sjieedi of 
Wallenstein to hi** sister, where ho 
notices the iimeval knells that sound¬ 
ed continually in Henry’s cars; and, 
above ail, liis prophetic instinct, that 
caught the sound from a far distance 
of his luuril^'er’s motions, that could 
distinguish, amidst ail the tumult of 
a mighty Capital, those stealthy 
steps.” 

And doe.<t it seem so strange to yon, 
Eusebius, if tlie ear and the ej^c, 
those outposts, as it Averc, of the ever 
watchful, spiritual, and intellectual 
sentinels within man, convey the se¬ 
cret iutelligences that most concern 
him? What is there, Eusebins, so 
marvellous to your conception, if 
there be sympathy more than cleetrlo 
between those two worlds, outer Na¬ 
ture and Man himself? If earth, that 
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vlth blm and for him partook of one ment gone, and has left with me the4 
curse, with ail its accompanying chain two inddents. They came within 
and interchange of elements, be still own experience. He remem^rs, that 
one with him, in utterance and signi* when he was a boy, be was in a room 
fleation, whether of hU weal or woe. with several of liis brothers, some of 
The sunshine and the gloom enter whom wore unwell, yet not seriously 

into him, and are his; they reflect ilL On a sudden, tbei'c was a great 

his feeliogfl, or rather tlicy are 1# noise, so great, that it could be com- 
feclinga, ^most become his flesh— pared to nothing but the firing of & 

they arc Ills bodily sensations. The pistol—a pane in the window waa 
winds and the waters, in their gentler broken; not, he said, to pieces^ but 
breathings and their spllen roar, arc literally to a powder of glass. All in 
but the music of bis mind, echo his the house heard it, with the exception 
joys, bis passions, or fnuercaliy re- of one of bis brothers, which struck 

hcarFc the dirge of his fate. them as veiy strange. The servants 

Itejoct not, my Eusebius, any fact, from below, and their mother from 
bcoHuso it seems little and trifling; a above, rushed Into the room, fearing 
mite is a w'onder in creation, from one of them might have been shot, 
w hich deep, hidden truths present The mother, when she saw how it 
themselves. It was a heathen was, told H—1—r that his brother, 
thought, an imperfect conception of who did not hear the noise, she knew 
the w idc sympathy of all nature, and it well, would die. At that same hour 
of tltat meaning which every particle next day that brother did die. 
of it con convoy, and more siguifi- The other story is more singular, 
cantlyaswecalculateourknowledgc;— Ills family were very intimate with 
it was a hcatiicn thought, that tho another, consieting of father, mother, 
poet should lament the unlikeness of and an only daughter—a child. Of 
the flowers of the field toman in their her the father was so fond, that he 
fall and reappearance. It was not w'as never happy but when she W'as 
the bU'.^siug given to his times to sec with him. It happened that he lost 
the perfectness of the truth—the his health, and during his lung illness, 
“ non omuis nioriar*’ indicated even continually prayed that, when be was 
in his own lament.'^ gone, hla cliild too should be shortly 

1 had w’litten tints far, when our taken from this world, and that he 
friend II—I—r looked in upou me, might be with licr in a better. He 
and enquired what 1 was about; I told died—when, a short time after his 
him I was writing to you, and tlic death, the cliild, who was in perfect 
subject of my letter. He Is this mo- health, came iiisliing into the presence 


• Yon rememhor the melancholy music of the lines of Mosohus 

“"A/’ A/ rai p,u7M^ai ptv i*7av xara x&vov okuvTat 
"ll ruy^XuPa ffgX/va, ro r’iuba/.sj avij6o¥j 
"Tfjgov xai eh aXXo ^uorr/. 

"Appfi o' 01 peydhoi xai xasrsgoi jj tfcfoi' 

*Orrv6ri ^dviape?, dvdxoet h xo/>.a 

Ei/dapei tu /idXa fiax.fov drs^pova ¥t]/giro¥ uwvoi'.” 

Accept of this attempt 

Alas! alas ! the mallow's, though they wither where they lie, 

And all the fresh and pleasant herbs within the garden die, 
Another year they shall appear, and still fresh bloom supply. 

But we, GreSt men, the strong, the wise, the noble, and the brave. 
When once wo fall into the earth, our nourriturc that gave, 

Long silence keep of endless sleep, within the hollow grave. 
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o6 her motbef, mm^ tk BUl^ room %at Bhahe the casemest j^em to » 
which looked oat apon & opart, hat note lo the golUy consc^oe tbe'pto* 
fiom which there waa ao'ciitrwce ficnco of avenging fiends—take we 
to the roora—she came niahifigto her not peace and wholesome eaggestion 
mothor, calling out—papa, papa I iiom milder influences of air and snn- 
Ihave seen papa in w courti and he shine? Brighter n.^ ho, perhaps, tbo 
called me to him. 1 mnsi'go^open child’s vision than ours; as it grows 
the door for me—do, mamma I 1 must fS the toil and work for which it is 
go, for he called me.” Within twon« destined, tUoi’d cornea another pictnre 

ty.fonr boors that child was dead, of a stern and now reality, and that 
Now, said H——^r, I knew this to bo which brought the smilo of joy upon 
a fact, as well as I ever knew any the face, is but as a dissolving view; 
fact, for onr families W'ere like one nod then he becomes .fully fitted for 
family. Sweet imago of infant and humanity, of which he was before but 
of parental lovo!—let ns excuse the tho embryo. And oven in his pro- 
prayer, by that of tbo ancient mo- gross, if he keep charge of his mind, 
ther, who, when her sons dragged in purity and in love, seem there not 
her chariot to the temple, prayed ministering spirits, tliat spread before 
that tiiey might receive from the gods liim, in the mii’age of the mind, scenes 
what was .best for them—and they that look like a in*w creation? and 


were found dead in tho temple. How 
beautiful is the smile of the sleeping 
infant I “ Holds it not converse with 
angels?'* the thought is natural—mi¬ 
nistering spirits may bo nuseen around 
us, and in all space, and love the 
whHpering speech in the car of sleep¬ 
ing innocence; there is visible joy in 
the fucc,*yet how little can it know 
of pleasurable scusations, communi¬ 
cable through this world's objecus? 
iiow know wo but the sense must be 
deteriorated, to make it serviceable 
for the lower ])nrposes for which in 
part the child is born?—as the air 
wc breathe must have something of 
poison, or it would bo too pure for 
mortal beings. Iiook down some 
lengthening valley from a height, 
Eusebius, at the hour of twilight, 
w hen all lauds, their marks and boun¬ 
daries, grow dim, aud only here and 
tlicre the scant liglit indicates lowly 
dwellings, shelters of humanity in 
earth’s sombre bosom, and mark the 
vast space of vapour that fills nil 
between, and touches all, broods over 
all—can you think this little world 
of life, tliat you know by having 
w'alked its path, and now see so in- 
distinguishable, to be the all of cxist- 
oncebeforeyou? Lone iiidccdwouldbc 
the world ^cre there nothing better 
than onrsclvcs in it. No beings to 
>vatdi for us, to warn ns,, to defend 
us flrom the Power of the Air : ” 
ministering spirits—and why not of 
the departed?— may be there. If there 
be those that in darkness persuade to 
evil—and in winter nigidS} the winds 


pedants, in their kind, call this tho 
poet’s fancy, his imagination. 

LaJely 1 have spent a mouth by 
the sea: the silent rocks seemed sig- 
nlflcnnt in their ovcrhaugiug look, 
aud silence, as li-'lening to the inces¬ 
sant sea. It wonhl be painful to think 
every thing insensildc about us, but 
ourecives. I wonder not that the rocks, 
the woods, and wilds, M*erc peopiccl 
by ancient Mythologisls; and with 
beings, loo, with whom humanity 
could symputlilze. I would not think 
that the greater part of the oarlh's 
islands and continents were given up 
to licarts insensate ; that tlierc were 
nothing better than wUdenics.sc3 of 
chattering apes—no sounds more ra¬ 
tional than 

“ The wolf’s wild honl on Ulalaski’s 
shore.” 

7 would rather think that there are 
myriads of beings of higher nature 
tliau ourselves, wlio.«;c passage is uert 
and whose home is ubiquity; 
and such as these may have their 
missions to ns, aud may sometimes 
take the dying breath of father or of 
brother in far-off seas, and instinct 
with, and maintaining in themselves, 
made visible, that poor remnant of 
life, stand at a moment at tbo bed¬ 
side of beloved relatives, even in most 
distint lands, and give to each a bless¬ 
ed interchaDga^and intelligence. In 
every sense, indeed, we “ see but in 
part.” In tho dubiess of the day, we 
see not a tenth part of the living things 
that people the ground-; a gleam of 
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leaf and a l^tle world; rad 
coold wo* bat: s^roevO fbt9 xmtward 
iogy thla imjRira atmoaphero of oar 
ffiort&l «N)8^ that wfalvli may bo 
oeotsioDOUf grttited at dj^g hoar, 
we might hmoM all space peopled 
with me glbty of created bcuigs. 
There is a bwntlfal truth of b^t 
fe^g hiddeh In tho superstition, that 
at one particular moment on Christ, 
mas Kre, all the boosts of the field 
go down on their kiu'os amidst the 
darkness, seen alone hy their Cj'eator^s 
eje, and hy that angelic host that 
sing ag<un the first divine hjmn of 
i’alestino. 

I do not wonder that sailors arc, 
what wo choose to cal!, more SQi>er8ti- 
tions than landsuieu; ^itli but a plank 
between tliem and death—unfatnom. 
able seas aroiiud them, whose depths 
are continual wonder, from whoso 
unseen tieasnro-honse, tho 

-“ billons roll ashore 

The beryl and tho golden ore.’* 

Seas and skies with the great attri. 
bate of life, motion—fheir very ship 
a personification, Hsitueie a Ihing 
feature—cut oil*, separated as they 
are for the most part, from cities, aud 
the mind-lowering w.\ys of cities, 
which they sch* recode from them and 
melt into utter insignificance, lea\ ing 
ior companionship but the winds and 
tho waters. Cau It bo a matter of 
wonder, if, w'ith warm wdshes and 
alfcetions iii tbeir breasts, their ima¬ 
ginations shape the clouds and mists 
into lK*ing, messengers between them 
mid the wutld they have all but lostV 
The stars, those “watches of tho 
night,’* to them are not the same, 
changing yet ever significant. Kven 
tho waters al>out them, >vhich by day 
ere apparently without a lb ing thing 
beyond tho life of their own motion, 
ill the darkness glittering with ani¬ 
mated fire; can wo wonder, then, if 
their thoughts rise from these myriad, 
jii\ Niblc, lucent worms of the sea, to 
n laitb in tho more magnificent beings 
who “ clotho themselves with light 
and if they believe that snch arc pre¬ 
sent, unseen, commissioned to gnard 
and gaido them in w’ays perilons and 


serve slgsa in their great ioUtcde, 
uiiattractcd by tho innumerable sights 
and businessn of other lift, aro wer 
open and ready io receive signs and 
biguificariona oven of omcnand vi^km; 
w uereas bo that is ongngod in crowded 
street and naricet, hoods no sign) 
though it were offered, bat that which 
his Tittle and cogrossinff interests 
make for him; be, indeea, may re¬ 
ceive ** angels’ visits unaware.** 
Omens, dreams, and visions are to 
seamen more real, more frequent, as 
moro congenial with their wants; 
and some extraordinary cases have 
even been registered in ships* logs, 
not restbg on the credibility of one 
but of a crew, and such logs^ifl mis¬ 
take not, have been admitted evi¬ 
dence ill courts of judicature. Am 1 
led away by the eul^^ct, Eusebius? 
Yoa will say lam; yet I could go 
on—the wonder incf ises—the com- 
moil earth Is not the: sure grave— 

** Nothing of them .hat doth fade^ 
But doth suffer a sca-chango 
Into something rich end strange.** 

But I must not pursue this, lest, iia 
your wit, you find rea<.on to compare 
me to that great philosopher, who 
p*a\oly flsM}itcd that be had dis- 
co\ei‘e*d how' to make a mermaid, but 
abstahuHl from using the receipt; and 
1 am quite sure you are not likely to 
resemble the learned Dr Fanner, who 
folded down the page for future ex- 
pciiment.* 

It is not very long ago that I tras 
discussing subjects of this kind with 
om acute fricud S V——. I send 

yon a letter received from him, writ¬ 
ten, 1 presume, more for you than 
myself; for 1 told him I was on the 
poiut of answering yours, which he 
read. Ills attempt to account for 
any of his stories b^ common coin¬ 
cidence*^, is rather Indicative of his 
naturally inquisitive mind than of his 
real lielief; and I suspect he has been 
led into that traiu of argument by his 
hostility to mesmerism, which he pro¬ 
nounces to be a cheat from beginning 
to end; and he cannot but see that, 
granting mesmerism, the stop in be¬ 
lief beyond is easy, lie would, there- 
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^ore, have no such stepping stone; “ i>rcam • 77. — General D-, 

and lest confidence in dreams, omens, R.M., was one rooming «onversaig 
&C., should make mesroerism more with me on the subject of dreams, and 
credible, he has been a little disposed gave mo the following relation:—* I 
to trim his own opinions on the sub- had the command of the marines on 
lect. Ton will judge for yourself— board a frigate, aud in company with 
here is bis letter:— another fi^te, (giving names and 

My dear —>You desire me date,) was proceeding to America, 
to give yon a written account of the when, on Joining the breakfast table, 
drcams which I related to yon when I told my brother officers that I had 
we lately met, and amused ourselves had a very vivid ond siDgulu* dream, 
with speculati<ffia on these mysterions Ihat I had dreamed that the day was 
phenomena. calm, as It now was, and bright, but 

Dream 7.—Mrs when a with some haziuess in the distauoe: 


child, was attached to Captain T-, 

R.N. She had been brought up from 
infancy by her uncle and annt, with 
whom’ she i^sided, and with whom 
Captain -T— had long been on 
terms of the most Intimate friendship 
and regard. At Che time to m iiich 1 

now ivfer, Captain T-commanded 

a frigate in the AVest Indies, where he 
had been stationed for some mouths; 
letters bad been occasionally rt-veived 
from him ; his healtii had nut sutl'eml 
from the climate, nor bad any of bis 
friends in England the len^t reason to 
apprehend that a roan of his age, gooil 
constitution, and temperate Imlnts, by 
whom also the service in which be 
was engaged had been oageiiy desired, 
would be likely to sutler *fi*oin the 
diseases of these latitudes. One 
morning Mrs X—, (then Wfss 

X-,) appeared at the breakfast 

table with an expression of grief on 
her countanance, that at once induced 
her uncle and annt to ask tlie. ennse. 
She said, tliaC she had dreamed tiiat 

Captain T- had died of fever in 

the West Indies, and tliat the intelli' 
genco had been sent in a large letter 
to her uncle. The young lady’s uncle 
and aunt both represented to her the 
weakness of yieldhig to the impression 
of a dream, and sfae appeared to ac« 
quiesce in the good sense of their 
remonstrances—when, shortly after, 
the servant brought in' the letter^case 
from the Post-office, and when her 
ancle had unlocked it, and was taking 
9nt the letters, (there were several,) 

]ij|j 5 g X- instantly exclaimed, 

Minting to one of them—* That’s the 
Mtter! I saw it in my dream t ’ It 
was the letter—a large letter, of an 
official size, addressed to fact uncle, 
and conveying precisely the event 
which Miss X-had announced. 


and that whilst we were at breakfast, 
as we BOW arc, the master-at-anns 
came in and announced two ssU in the 
dlstancG. 1 thought wc all imme¬ 
diately ran on deck—saw tluj two 
ships—made them ont to be French 
frigatcii, and immediately gave ciiaso 
to them. The wind being light, it 
was long before wc could approach 
the. enemy near enough to engage 
them : and when, in the evening, a 
di>tant lire was eomtnenecd, a shot 
from the frigate whieb we attacked, 
carried away our foretopmast, and, 
consequently, we were unable to con¬ 
tinue the chase. Our companion, 
also, iiad kept up a distnnt fire with 
the oilier French frigate, but in con¬ 
sequence of otir damage, shortened 
soil to keep company witli ti.s daring 
the night. On the following mom- 
lug the French frigates had made 
their escape—no person had been 
kiiled or wounded on board our own 
ship; but in the morning we wero 
hailed by our companion, and told that 
she had lost tw*o men. Siiortly after, 
whilst my brother- officers were making^ 
comments on my dream—nud bi^fore 
the breakfast table was cleared, the 
master-at-arms made his appearance, 
announcing, to the great Biirp^e of ail 
present, two sail in -the distance; (and 
Gcncriil 1)— assured me that on 
reaching the deck they appeared to 
him precisely tlio same in place 
and distance as in his dream)—* the 
chase—the distant action—the loss of 
the topmast—the escape of the enemy 
during the night—and the announce¬ 
ment from the companion frigate that 
sho had lost two men—all took placo 
precisely as represented in my dream.’ 
The General had but Just concluded 
his narration, when a coincidence took 
place, little less extraordfaiary than 
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tiiat of the dream and its attendant 
c^rctiinstances.—Ihe door opened, 
and a gentleman mehcd into the room 
with ail that eagerness which charac* 
terlzes the unexpected meeting of 
warm friends after a long absence— 
and imracdiatelj after the first om^ial 

actings, General D-said—* My 

dear F-, it is most singular, that 

sdthongh we have not met daring the 
last fi&en years, and I had not the 
most distant expectation of seeing or 
heuing from you, yet you wore in my 
thoughts not five minutes ago—1 was 
relating to my friend my extraor* 
dinary dream when on board the 
— ; you were present, and cannot 
have forgotten it.’ Major F-re¬ 

plied, that he rcmeml^red it most 
acciiratel}', and, at his friend’s request, 
related it to me, in every particular 


diately after it; it iras forwarded to 
England by a vessd that was exp^- 
ed to reach home before the East 
Indiaman, and which did precede her 
by some weeks. No reasonings that 
I could offCT were sufficient to relieve 
my friend’s mind from the conviction 
that her sister had lost her husband, 
and that bis decease had been thus 
mysteriously announced to her, until 
letters arrived from Mr B- y attest¬ 

ing his perfect health, which he en¬ 
joyed for some years after—and 1 be¬ 
lieve ho is still living. 

** To arrive at any reasonable een- 
cinsion respecting the phenomena of 
dreams, wc require data most dffiftcult 
to be obtained; we should compare 
authentic di*cams, faithfully related, 
with their equally well-attested at¬ 
tendant preetdent circumstances. 


correspondent with the General’s ac- But who can feci certm that he cor- 


count. 

“ What T now relate to you cannot 
be called u drvuni, but it bcan^ a close 
aliinity to ‘ those shadowy tribes of 
mind’ which constitute our sleeping 
phaiitasmagoria. Calling one moru- 

ing on my friend, Mrs I)-m, who 

had for some time resided in my 
neighbourhood, 1 found her greatly 
distressed at the coutents of a letter 
wdiich she had just received. The 

letter was from hci‘ sister, Mrs B-, 

who w'as on her return to I'^nglaud, 

on board the-, East ludiaman, 

accompanied by her two youngest 
cliildren, and their nurse; Mr B-——, 
her *husbaud, remaining in India. 
One morning, shortly after breakfast, 

Mrs B-was sitting in the cabin, 

•with many other passengers present, 
bat not herself at that moment en¬ 
gaged in conversation with them; 
when she suddenly tnrned her head, 
and (^^aimed aloud, and with ex- 

tremc^mrpTise, ‘Good Godl B-, 

is that yon?’ At the same moment 
the children, wlio were with their 
nurse at a distant part of the ship, too 
fai* off, it is ^ated, to have heard their 
mother’s exclamation, both cried out, 
‘ Papa! papal’ Mrs B-declar¬ 

ed, that the moment she spoke, she 
saw her husband most distinctly, bat 
the vision instmitly vanished. All 
the persons present noted tite precise 
time of this singular occorrenoe, lat. 
and long., &c., and Mrs B-’s let¬ 

ter to her sister was written imme- 


rcctly relates even bis own dream? 
1 Itave many times ma^e the attempt, 
bnt cannot be perfectly sure that in 
the act of recording a dre;im, I have 
not given more of order to the suc- 
C(‘ssion of the events than the dream 
itself presented. In the case of tl^ 
first dream, the mere delivery of a 
letter, there is no succession of events, 
and therefore no ground to suppose 
that any invention could ha\*e been 
added to ^vc it form and consistency. 
The young lady knew that her friend 
was in the West Indies; she knew, 
too, tho danger of that climate, and 
had often seen the Admiral, her nncle, 
receive official letters. Some tran¬ 
sient thoughts on these subjects, al¬ 
though too transient to be rememb^- 
cd, unquestionably formed her dream. 
That the letter really arrived and con¬ 
firmed tlie event predicted, can only 
be referable to those coincidences 
which are not ofrvery nncommon oc¬ 
currence in dail^ life. To similar 
causes I attribute the second dream; 
and even its external fulfilment in so 
many particulars can hardly be deem¬ 
ed more extraordinary than the coin¬ 
cidence of the sudden and wholly 

unexpected arrival of Major F-, 

just at the very moment ato Gene¬ 
ral D-bad related to me bis dreun. 

The third narrative admits of an easy 

solution. MrsB-wasnotingooa 

health. Thinking of her husband, in 
a state of reverie, a morMd spectnim 
might be the result—distinct enough 
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to cause her sadden alarm and excla¬ 
mation which, if the children heard, 
(and children distingoish their mo¬ 
ther’s voice at a considerable distance 
—thecabin door, too, might have been 
open, and the children much nearer 
than they were supposed to have been,) 
would account at once ibr their call¬ 
ing oat ^ Papa I papal* During oar 
waking hours, we are never conscious 
of any complete suspension of thought, 
oven for a moment; if fatigued by any 
long and laborious mental exertion, 
such as the solution of a complicated 
mathematical problem, bow is the 
weariness relieved? Not b^’listless 
rest like the tired body, but by a 
change of subject—a change of action 
—a new train of thoughts and expres¬ 
sions. Are wo, then, always dream¬ 
ing when asleep ? Wo certainly are 
not conscious that we arc; but it may 
he that in our sleep wc do not remem¬ 
ber our dreams, and that it is only in 
imperfect'sleep, or in the act of wak¬ 
ing. that the memory records them. 
Tiiat dreams occupy an exceedingly 
short period of time, I know from my 
own experience; for I once had, when 
flTooy, a very long dream about a bird, 
which was placed in an insecure place 
in my bedroom, being attacked by a 
cat. The ^l of the cage on the floor 
awoke me, and 1 sprang out of bed 
tn time to save the bird. The dream 
must, I think, have been suggested by 
the fall of the cage; and, if so, iny 
seemingly long dream could only have 
occupied a mere point of time. 1 
have also experienced other instances 
nearly similar. It seems reasonable, 
too, to suppose that this is generally 
the case; for our dreams present 
themselves to us as pictures, with the 
subjects of which we arc intimately 
acquainted. I now glance my eye at 
•the flue landscape hanging in my 
room. Tou may gay of it, as Fal- 
etaff said of Prince Henry, ‘ By the 
Lord, I know you as well as be that 
made yon.* Well, it is full of sub¬ 
ject, full of varied beauty and grand 
conception— a * paulo majora * cc- 
Ifigoe. AVhen I flrat saw it, I could 
boiuely read it through in an hour. 
IFor pictui*e8 that* are what pictures 
9aght to be. Poems to the eye, de¬ 
mand and repay this investigating 
attention—those that do not demand 
god suggest thoughts, are not worth 


a thought; but this picture, now iu 
every part, tint, and sentiment, have 
long l^n intimately known to me. 
I see, at a glance, its entire subject— 
ay, at a glance, see the effect 
which a casual gieam of light haa 
just thrown over it. Is it not pro¬ 
bable, then, that onr dreams may bo 
equally suggestive, in as short a space 
of time ? Dreams that have not some 
connexion, something of a continuity 
of events, however wild, are not 
retained bv the memory. Most per¬ 
sons would flud it much more difficult 
to loam to repeat the words in a dic¬ 
tionary, than a page of poctiy of 
equal length; and many dreams are 
probably framed of very unconnected 
materials. In falliog asleep, 1 havo 
often been conscious of the dissevering 
of my thoughts—like a regiment dis¬ 
missed from parade, they seemed to 
straggle away “ in most admired dis¬ 
order ; ” but these scattorcd bands 
muster together again in onr s‘leep; 
and, as these have all been levied 
from the impressions, cogitations, 
hopes, fears, and afl'octions, of our 
waking hours, however strangely they 
may re-combine, if they do combine 
with sufficient continuity to be re¬ 
membered, the form presented, 
however wild, will always be found, 
on a fair analysis, to be characteristic 
of the dreamer. They arc his own 
thoughts otldly joined, like frejih- 
watcr Polyps, which may bo divided, 
and then stuck again together, so as 
to form chains, or any other strtngo 
forms, across the globe of water in 
which they may be exhibited. In 
Devonshire, the peasantry have a * 
good term to express that wandering 
of thought, and imi>erfcct dreaming, 
which is common in some states of 
disease.^* Oh, sir, ho has be^^ying 
pretty still; but lie has been Wadmrf 
all night.” By this, they mean, that 
the patient, in imperfect sleep, has 
been muttering half-connected sen¬ 
tences ; and the w^ord,* roadin^^ is 
taken from the mode in which they 
catch woodcocks. At the last gleam 
of evening, the w'oodcocks rise from 
their shelter in the woods, and wind 
their way to the open vistas, which 
load to the itdjaccnt mcadow.s, where 
they go to feed during the night; 
and they return tothclrcovert, through 
the same vistas, with the first beam 
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of morning. At tbe end of these nay, perhaps, it was quickened jin 
vistas, which they call ^ cock*>roads,* this instance, for 1 doubt, if 1 Had 
the woodcock catchers suspend nets really seeutheprectematural darkness, 
to iutcrcopt the birds in their evening whether 1 shonid so readily have 
and morning flights, and great num- thought of consulting an almanack, or 
bers arc taken in this manner; the referring to a barometer; 1 should 
time when they suspend the nets, certainly have gone to my friend 

is called roading-tiino; and thus, by N-, for I was in the firequeut ha- 

applying the term, roadlng, to dis* bit of appealing to liim on any snlijcct 
tnrbed and muttered sleep, they com- of natural philosophy on which I 

S are the dim, loose thoughts of the might be desirous to bo fully instruct- 
alf-dreaming patient, to the flight of cd. It is clear that the fabricator of 
the woodcock, wheeling their way the Ephesian Diana could not pay 
through the gloomy and darkling real adoration to his own work; and 
woods. It has been asserted that wo as we must be the artificers of oar 
never feel surprise in our dreams; owm dreams, and furnish all tbe ma- 
and that wc do not reason on the tcrials, it seems difiicnit to discover 
subjects which they present to us. by what process the mind can pre- 
This, from my own experience, I sent subjects of surprise to itself; but 
know to be a mistake. 1 once surprise is that state of mind which 
clreamiHl, w liilst ivsiding with a friend ocenrs wlieu an object or idea is pre¬ 
in London, that on entering his sented to it, which our previous train 
breakfast-room, the morning was un- of thought would not lead us to ex- 
commouly dark; but not veiy much pcct or account for. In dreams the 
more so than sometimes occurs in a catenation of our ideas is very imper- 
Kovcinber fog, wlicn, as some one has feet and perplexed ; and the mind, by 
«ud, tlic thick yellow air makes you forgetting its own faint and confused 
think yon arc walking through pease- links of association, may generate 
soup, and tlic sun, w iicn seen at all, subjeefs of surprise to itself. There 
Jooke like the yolk of a poached egg are some dreams which we dream 
floating on it. JVly friend was seated over again many times in our If^cs, 
alone by the table, resting his head but these dreams arc generally mere 
tlionghtYully on his band, when, look- scenes, with little or no action or 
ing towards me, with a very serious dialogue. I formerly often dreamed 
countenance, lie said — * Can you that I w as standing on a broad road 
account for this darknes.s? Tlicrc is by the side of a piece of water, (in 
no eclipse stated in the almanack, wliich geese were swimming,) snr- 
Somc change is taking place in our rounding the base of a green hill, on 

system, (io to N-, (a pliiloso- tbe summit of which were the ruins 

phical neighbour, wdio lived willnii of a castle: the sun shining brightly, 
thitjc doors of our liouse,) and ask if and tlic blue sky throwing out the 
he can explain it.’ I certainly felt yellow stonework of the rniu in strong 
much .sm*priscd at my friend’s obser- relief. This dream always gave me 

vations. I w ont to X-’s house— au indefinite sense of pleasure. 

05 , rather, I found myself in his I fancied I had formed it from 
room, llowas walking up and down some picture that I might at 
tlid^om in evident perplexity; and, some time have casually seen and 
turning to mo, said, ‘This is very forgotten; but a few years ago I 
extraordinary I A change is taking visited the village in which I was 
place in our system!—look at the bom, and from which I had been re- 
barometer.’—^I looked at the bare- moved when about three and a half 
meter, w'hIcU appeared to bo hanging years old. I found that 1 well re¬ 
in its usual place in the room, and membered many things wliich might 
saw, with great surprise, that the have engaged the attention of a child, 
tnbe was without quicksilver ; it had Tho' house in wliidi my parents re- 
fallen almost entirely down to the sided was little changed; and I re¬ 
bulb. Certainly in this dream I felt membered every room, and the pic- 
great surprise^ and that the facnlty of tnres on tbe Dutch tiles sniroanaiDg 
reason was not suspended is apparent, the fireplace of that which had been 
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ovrnnrsei^. I pointed out tlte bonae 


imere sagar-oandy bad formerly been 


sold, and v^t to the reiy spot in the 
chorefayard where I had heen led, 
when a child, to cidl out my name 
and hear the edio from the tower. I 
then went by a pathway, through 
some fields, which led to a neigh- 
boariog town. In these fields 1 re¬ 
cognised a remarkable stone stile, 
tad a hank on which I had gathered 
daUies; then, ecttendlng my route, 
&at I might return to the village by 
a different coarse, snddcoly the pro¬ 
totype of my often dreamed dream 
sto^ before me. The day was bright. 
There was the blue sky—the green 
hill—the geese in the surrounding 
water. * In evciy form of the thing 
my dream made trne and good.' The 
distance of this spot from the honse 
of my birth was mtiar a long walk 
for a child so young; and, therefore, I 
suppose I might only once or twice 
have seen it, and then only in the 
summer, or in bright weather. 1 have 
said that that dream, whenevet It re- 
enrred, always impressed mo with an 
indefinite sense of pleasure; was not 
this foeliug an echo, a redolence, of 
tfas happy, lively sensations with 
which, as a child, 1 had first witness¬ 
ed the scene? It is singular that, 
remembering so many objects mnch 
less likely to have fixed themselves 
on the memoiy, 1 should have so ut¬ 
terly forgotten, in my w'oking hours, 
the real existence of that of which my 
dream bad so faithfully Dnguerreo- 
tjped; and it is not leas remarkable 
that I have never had the dream since 
1 recogn^ed its original. I think I 
can accoimt for this, but will not now 
attempt Itpas the length of my epistle 
may probably have put you in a fair 
way of having dreams of your own.— 
Ever fmthfttlly yours. 

“C.S.” 

This last dream of our friend ex¬ 
hibits one of the phenomena of me¬ 
mory, which may not be unconnected 
wUh another, curious, and 1 suppose 


common. Did you never feel a sense 
of a reduidication of any passing 
ooeorrence, act, or scene—something 
which yon were saying or dolug, or in 
whi(di you were actor or spe^ator? 
Did you never, wliUe the occurrence 
waa.tidung place, suddenly feel a con¬ 
sciousness of its pre-existence and 
pre-acting; that the whole bad passed 

before, just as it was then passing, 
even to the details of place, persons, 
words, and circumstances, and this 
not in events of importance, but most¬ 
ly in those of no importance what¬ 
ever ; as if life and all its phenomena 
were a duplicate in itself, and that that 
which is acting hero, were at the same 
time acting also clscwhei'c, and the 
fivet were suddenly revealed to yon ? 1 
call this one of the phenomena of me¬ 
mory, because it may possibly be ac¬ 
counted for by tlic re|>crcussion of a 
nerve, an organ, which, like the string of 
au instrument uuefjually struck, will 
double the sound. Vibrations of me¬ 
mory—vibrations of iniaginatlon aro 

curious thingsupnnwliicb to sjKiculute; 
but not now', Eusebius—you must 
work this out yourself. 

What a enrions story is that ot 
Pan.* “ Pan is dead,”—great Pan 
is <iead—as told by Plutarch. Was 
not one commissioned by dream or 
vision to go to a particular place to 
proclaim it tlicrc ; aud is it not added 
that the cry “great Pan is dead,” 
was re-echoed from shore to shore, 
and that this happened at the time of 
the ceasing of oracles ? 

It little matters whether you look 
to public events or private histories— 
you will sec signs and omens, and 
wondrous visitations, prengnring and 
accomplishing their pur|)oscd; $ind if 
occasionally, w hen too they arc indis¬ 
putable, they seem to accoiu])lisb no 
end, it may bo only a seeming l^on- 
a<MM>mpli8hmcut—but suppose it real, 
it would then tlie more follow, that 
they arise necessarily from the nature 
of things, though a nature with 
which we aro not acriuainted. There 
is on unaccountable sympathy and 


* There is m exquisite little poem, taken from this passage of PluUrdi, at 
onoa Tsaaginatfre and time, for hidden truths aare embodied in the tangible woek- 
iiigt of the pMt’i imagination, by Mias Barrett. 
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connexion between all animated na- person, the beautiful Itfary T—*■, 
tnre—perhaps the invisible, as well as whose father resided in great st]iie 
the visible. Did you never remaik, and &shion at Batbford. It was W 


that in a crowded room, if you fix 
your eyes upon any one person, ho 
will be sure soon to look at you? 
Whence is this more than electric 
power! S\'ordcrful is that of yawn¬ 
ing, that it is'coramnnicable;—it is so 
common, that the why escapes our 
observation. This attractive power, 
the fascination of the eye, is still more 
wonderful. Hence, perhaps, the 8u> 
perstition of the “ Evil Eye,” and the 
^'ulgarly believed mischief of being 
overlooked.” 

Of private histories—I should like 
to see tiie result of a conimissiou to 
collect and enrjuire into the authen¬ 
ticity of anecdotes bearing upon this 
pubjoct. I'will tell you oue, which is 
traditional^ in our family—of whom 
one was of the dramath personce. You 
Know the old popular btUlad of “ Mar¬ 
garet's Ghost’’— 

“ In gluh^l Margaret’s grimly ghost, 

And stood at William’s feet.” 

You do not know, jierhaps, that it is 
founded on irntli. William was L»ord 

S-, who had jilted Margaret; she 

died; and after death appeared to 
him—and, it is said, gave him the 
choice of two things—to die ^^ithuI a 
w'cek, or to vow constancy, never to 
many', lie gave the solemn promise 
to the ghost. Wc must transfer the 
scone to the living world of pleasure. 

Ix)rd S-is at Bath. He is in the 

rooms; suddenly he starts—is so 
overcome as to attract general atten¬ 
tion—his eyes arc riveted upon one 


resemblance to Margaret, her asto¬ 
nishing resemblance,^ that overcame 
him. Ho thought the ghost had again 
appeared. He w'as iotrodneed—and, 
our family tradition says, was for a 
length of time a daily visitor at Bath- 
ford, where his habit was, to say 
little, but to sit opposite to, aud fix 
his eyes upon the lovely face of Mary 

X-. The family not liking thi^ 

for there was no declaration on his 

part, removed Mary X- to the 

house of some relative in London. 
There Lord S— — follow'cd her, and 
pursued his dally habit of profound 
admiration. At length the lady spoke, 
“and asked him his intentions with 

regard to her guest. Lord S-was 

ill the gi’catcst agitation, rose, burst 
Into tears, and left ttic house. Time 
passed; and hero nothing more is 

smd of Mary T-; Lord S-saw 

her no more. But of him, it is add* 
ded, tiiat, being persuaded by his 
family and friends, he consented to 
marry—that the bride and her rela¬ 
tives were at the appointed hour at 
the church—that no bridegroom %a5 
there—that messengers sent to en¬ 
quire for him brought hack the fright¬ 
ful intelligence, that he ivas no more. 
Ho had suddenly expired. 

My dear Eusebius, with this stoiy 
I terminate my long letter. Bunu- 
nate upon the contents, llcvolved in 
your mind, they will yield a rich har- 
Vest of thought. I hope to be at the 
reaping. Ever yours, &c. 


A Afo^ier to her Fotiaken Chiid, 



[Bee. 


A MOTHER TO HEK FORSAKEN CHILD. 

.My child—^my first-born 1 Oh, I weep 
To think of tbco—thy bitter lot! 

The fair fond babe that strives to creep 
Unto the breast where ihna art noU 

Awakes a plcrcin]v pang witliin, 

And calls to mind thy heavy wrong. 

Alas! I weep not for my sin~ 

To thy dark lot these tears belong. 

Thy little arms stretch forth in vain 
To meet a mother’s fund embrace; 

Alas ! in weariness or pniii, 

Thon gazest on a hireliug’s face. 

I left; thee in thy rosy sleep— 

I dared not then kneel down to bless; 

Now—now, albeit thon may’sl weep, 

Thou const not to niy bosom press. 

My child! though beauty tint thy check, 

A deeper dye its bloom will claim, 

WliL'ii lips nil pitiless shall speak 
Thy moiimtul loga-'y of shame. 

Perchance, wJieii h)vc shall gently steal 
T() thy young hrert-^t all piue as snow. 

This cimol tliotighl shall wjvek thy weal, 

The mother s mult doth turk hdoH'. 

J. B. 


SirMMEli XOOXTIDF-. 

UNRrrri.Ei) the pure ether shines, 

O’er the blue lluud no vapour sails, 

liloom-huleu arc the clinging vines, 

All odour-fraught the vales. 

There’s not a ripple on the main, 

There’s not a breath to stir the leaves, 

The sunlight falls upon the plain 
Beside the silent bhcaves. 

The drowsy herd for^t to crop. 

The bee is cradled in the balm: 

If bnt one little leaf should drop, 

’Twould break the saciTd calm. 

From the wide sea leaps np no voice, 
Mntc is the forest, mute the rill; 

Whilst the glad earth sang forth 7i^icc, 
God’s whisper said^Be etUL 

Her pnlsGS in a lull of rest, 

III hush submissive Nature lies, 

With folded palms upon her breast, 
Breaming of yon fair skies. 


J.D. 



To dara. 
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TO CLAHA. 

I would not wc should meet agaiu— 

We twain who loved so fond, 

Although through yeara and years afar, 

I wish'd for nought beyond. 

Yet do I love thee none the less; 

And ayu to me it seems, 

There’s not on earth so fair a thing 
As thou art in my di'eams. 

All, all hath darkly changed beside, 

Grown old, or stern, or chill— 

All, save one hoarded spring-tide gleam, 

Thy sinilc tliat haunts me stUU 

My brow is but the register 
Of youth’s and joy’s decline; 

1 would nut trace such record too 
Deep graven upon thine. 

I would not see how rudely Time 
Hath dealt with all thy store 

Of bloom and promise—’tis enough 
To know tlie harvest's o’er. 

I would not that one glance to-day. 

One glance through clouds and tears, 

.Should mar the image in my soul 
That love hath &liiined for years. 

J. D. 


SECLUSION. 

Tlic heart in sacred peace may dwell, 
Apart fh)m convent gloom— 

To matins and to vespers I'ise, 

'^lid nature's song and bloom : 

Or in the busy haunts of life, 

In gay or restless scene, 

In sanctuary calm abide, 

As vestal saint serene. 

It is the pure and liuly thought, 

The spotless veil within, 

TJiat screens pollution from the breast, 
And hides a world of sin. 


J. D. 
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THE LA6T HOUBS OF A REIQN. 


A' Talk ik Two Pasts.—Fast I. 


COAPTBB I. 

*' Let’s sea tl)e devil’s 'rzlL 
What have'wo here? ^ 

a a • a • a 

* First of the King. What shall of him heeome? ” 

8nARSI*SAM. 

A pretty plot. woU oboaeo to holld npon.” 

Zouf. 


It was in the month ot Maj 1574, 
an<l in the city of Paris, that, at au 
hour of the night which in these days 
might 1)0 considered somewhat early, 
but which at tliat period was already 
late, ta'o personages were seated in a 
gloomy room, belonging to a small 
and ancient hotel, at no ^gi’cat dis¬ 
tance from the old paldce of the 
Loum, with wliich it was supposed 
to communicate by courts and pas¬ 
sages little known and seldom used. 

One of these personages was a 
woman of middle age, whose form, 
although full, w'as peculiarly well 
made, and >vhosc delicate but well 
lleehcd hands were of striking beauty. 
The fair face was full and fat, but 
very pale; llic eyes were fine and 
dark, and the whole expression of her 
physiognomy was in general calm, 
almost to mildness. But 3 'ct there 
Jurked a haughty air on that pale 
brow; and at times a look of search¬ 
ing inquisitiveness, amounting almost 
to cunning, shot from those dark 
eyes. Her ample dress was entirely 
black, and unrclievod by any of the 
embroidery or ornament so much 
lavished upon the dress of the higher 
classes at that time; a pair of long 
white ruffles turned back upon the 
sleeve, and a largo standing collar of 
spotless pniity, alone gave light to 
the dark picture of her form. Upon 
her head she wore a sort of skull-cap 
of black velvet, descending with a 
sharp peak ujion her forehead—the 
oowl-likc air of which might almost 
have given her the apiicarance of the 
superior of some monastic communi- 
h^ not the cold imperious nhv- 
ifiogDomy of the aooess been modi- 
ifted by a frequent bland smile, whicli 
showed her power of assuming .the 
arts of seduction at will, and her 
practice of courts. She loaned her 


arms upon tlio tabic, whilst sho 
stndied with evident curiosity every 
movement of her companion, who 
was engaged in poring, by the light 
of a lamp, over a variety^f strange 
manuscripts, ail covered with tiic 
figures, cyphers, and hieroglyphics 
used in cabalistic calculntions. 

This other personage was a man, 
whose appearance of age seemed to 
be more studied than real. His p ey 
hair, contrary to the enstotn of the 
times, fell in tiiick locks upon his 
shoulders; and a whiteboard swept 
Ilia dark velvet robe, wliich was 
Iftsliioned to bestow upon him an air 
of priestly dignity ; but Ids face was 
fiorid, and full of vigour, and the 
few wrinkles n'ere furron-od only 
upon his brow. 

Around the room, the dark old 
panels of ivliich, unrelieved by pic¬ 
tures and hangings, rendered it 
gloomy and severe, were scattered 
books and instruments, such as W’crc 
used by the astronomers, or rather 
astrologers, of the day, and a variety 
of other objects of a bizarre and mys¬ 
terious form, wliicb, as the light of the 
lamp flickered feebly upon them, 
might have been taken, in their dark 
nooks, for the crouching forms <jf 
familiar imps, attendant upon a 
sorcerer. After some study' of Jiis 
manuscripts, the old m.an shook liis 
head, and, rising, walked to the win¬ 
dow, w liich stood open upon a heavy 
stone balcony. The night was bright 
and calm ; not a cloud, not a’vapour 
dimmed the glitter of the countless 
myriads of stars in the firmament; 
and the moon poured down a flood of 
light upon the roofs of the surrounding 
houses, and on the dark tojvers of the 
not far distant Louvre, which seemed 
quietly sleeping in the mOd night-air, 
whilst within wore fisnaentlog pas- 
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fiionSf many and dark, like the trou¬ 
bled dreams of the apparently tran¬ 
quil sleeper. As the old man stepped 
upon the balcony, ho turned up his 
head with an assumed air of Inspira¬ 
tion to the sky, and considered the 
stars long and in silence. Tlte female 
bad also risen and followed him to 
the window ; but she remained cau¬ 
tiously in the shadow of the interior 
of the room, whence she watched 
wffli increasing interest the face of 
the astrologer. Again, after this 
stady of the stars, the old man re¬ 
turned to his table, and began to 
trace DOW figures in various comers 
of the patterned horoscopes, aud 
make uew'calculations. The female 
stood before him, resting her hands 
upon the table, awaiting with patience 
the result of those mysteries of tho 
cabala. 

“ Kach new experience verifies the 
former,” said the astrologer, raising 
II)) his head at lost. The tmth can¬ 
not be concealed from your majesty, 
llis lionrs are numbered—he cannot 
live long.” 

“ Aud it is of a surety of whom 
the stars thus speak?” enquired the 
female tliiis addressed,withoutemotion. 

“ The horoscopes all clash and cross 
each other in many lines,” answered 
the astrologer: ^^but tliey are not 
confounded with liis. The horoscope 
of near and inevitable death is that 
of your sou Charles, the King.” 

1 know that ho must dio^” said the 
Queen mother coldly, sitting down. 

The astrologer raised for an instant 
his deep-set, but piercing grey eyes, 
to the pale, passionless face of the 
Queen, as if he could have read the 
tlioughts passing within, 'rhcrc was 
almost a sneer upon his Up, as though 
he Svoiild have said, that perhaps 
none knew it better; but that ex¬ 
pression flickered only, like a passing 
flash of faint summer lightning, and 
he quickly resumed— 

But about this point of death are 
centred mao^r confused and jarring 
lines in an inextricable web; and 
bright as they look to vulgar eyes, 
you stars in the heavens shine with a 
lui'id light to those w ho know to look 
upon them with the eyes of science; 
and upon their palh is a dim trail of 
blood—troubled and harassed idiaU bo 
the la$t hours of tfiis 


“ But what shall be tho issufc, 
Enggieri ? ” said the Queen eagerly. 
“ ^oce Charles must die, I must re¬ 
sign myself to tho will of destiny,” 
she added, with an air of pious hn- 
mility; and then, as if throwing aside 
a mask which she thought needfess 
before the astrologer, she continued 
with ahittemess which amounted al¬ 
most to p^sion in one externally so 
cold—^^I^Dce Charles must die, be 
can-be spared. He has thrown off my 
maternal authority; and with the ob¬ 
stinacy of suspicion, he has thwarted 
all my efforts to resume that power 
which be has wrested from me, and 
which bis weak hands wield so ill. 
He has been taught to look upon me 
with mistnist; in vain 1 have com¬ 
bated this influence, and if it grow 
upon him, mistrust will ripen into 
bate. lie "regrets that great master¬ 
stroke of policy, which, by destroying 
all those cursed Huguenots, delivered 
us at one blow from our most deadly 
eucraics. lie has spoken of it with 
horror. He has dared to blame me. 
He lias taken Henry of Navarro, the 
recusant Huguenot, the false waver¬ 
ing Catholic, to his counsels lately. 
He is my son no longer, since be no 
bnger acknowledges his mother's 
will: and he can be spared! But 
when he is gone, what shall he the 
issue, Knggicri? how stand the other 
horoscopes ? '* 

“ The stars cf the two Henry’s rise 
together in the heavens ” replied tho 
Queen’s astrologer and confidant. 

Before them stands a house of 
double glory, which promises a double 
crown; but the order of the heavens 
is not such that 1 can read as yet, 
which of the two shall first enter it, 
or enter it alone.” 

“ A double crown! ” said the Queen 
musingly. “Henry of Anjou, my sou, 
is king of Poland, and on his brother s 
death is rightful king of Frauce. 
Yes, and he shall be king of France, 
and wear its crown. Henry never 
thwarted his mother’s will, he was 
over pliant as a reed to do her bid¬ 
ing; and when he is king, Catherine 
of Mcdicis may again resume tho reins 
of power. You had predicted that 
he would soon return to Frauce; and 
I promised him ho should return, 
when unwillingly ho accepted that 
barbarian crown, which Charles^ sol- 
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Ilsh policy forced upon liim, in order to 
rid himseifof a brother whom he hated 
as a rival—^hated because 1 loved him. 
Yes, he shall rctorn to resume hisrig)it< 
fal crown—a double crown! But Hen¬ 
ry of Navarre also wears a crown, al¬ 
though it be a barren one—although 
the kingdom of Navarre bestow up¬ 
on him a mere empty title. 23hall it 
l)e his—the double croum ? Oh I no I 
so! Tlie stars cannot surely say it. 
Should all my sons die cliildlff^, it 
is his by right. But they shall not die 
to leave him their heir. No! sooner 
shall the ia.st means be applied, and 
the detested sou perish, as did his 
hated mother, by one of those incom¬ 
prehensible diseases for which niedi- 
cino has no cure. A double crown! 
Shall his be the crown of France also V 
Never 1 Ah! little did 1 think, llug- 
gieri, when I bestowed upon him my 
daughter Margaret's hand, and thus 
loi*cd him and his abhorred party to 
the court to finish them u’ith one 
blow, that Margaret of Valois would 
Income a traitress to lier own motluT, 
aud protect a husband ^^hom she ac¬ 
cepted so unwillingly! But Margaret 
isuinbitiousfor her hnsbaud, tilUiougli 
she loves him not, although she loves 
another: the two would wish to 
tiiwart her brothers of their birthright, 
that she might wear their crown on 
her own bi*ow. Through her iiiter- 
veiition, Henry of Navarro has escaped 
mo. Jle has outlived the m^issacre of 
that night of triumph, when all his 
party perished; aud now tMiarles loves 
him, and calls him * upright, honest 
Ilemy; ’ aud if I contend not with all 
the last remnants of my broken 
power, my foolish son, upon his death¬ 
bed, may jdace the regency in Ida 
hands, and deprive his scorned and ill- 
used mother of her rights. The re- 
genc}’^! Ah! lies there the double 
crown? All! Rnggicri, Buggieri, why 
can you only tell me thus far and no 
farther? ” 

“Madam,” replied the wary astro¬ 
loger, “tbo stars run in their slow 
unerring course. We cannot compel 
their path ; wo can only read their 
^dictetes.” 

~ Catherine de Mcdicis rose and ap- 
jwoacbed the window, through which 
she contemplated the face of the 
bright heavens. 

** Mystorions orbs of light,” she 


said, stretching forth her arms—“ ye 
who rule our destinies, roll on, roll 
on, aud tarry not. Accomplish you:* 
great task of fate; but bo it quickly, 
that I may know what awaits me m 
that secret scroll spread out above on 
which yo write the future. Let me 
learn the good, that I may bo ]>repared 
to greet It—the 111, that I may know 
how to parry it.” 

Strange was the componnd of ^at 
credulous mind, which, wliiUP it 
sought in the stars the aunonneemont 
of au inevitable fate, hoped to find in 
its own resources the means of avoid¬ 
ing it—which, whibt it listened to 
their supposed dictates as a slave, 
strove to command them as a mis¬ 
tress. 

“ And the fourtli horoscope that I 
have bid you draw? ” said the (^ueen, 
returning to the astrologer. ** How 
stands it V ” 

“ The star of your youngest son, 
the Duke of Aleucon, is towering also 
to its culnunatiug point,” ivplicd the 
old man, looking over the papers Iw- 
ftiro him. “But it is nebulous and 
dim, and siiines only by a b(»rrowod 
liglit—that of niuither star which rbes 
with it to the zenith. I'hey both 
pursue the same path; aud if the star 
of Alen^on reach that house of glory 
to which it tends, that other star will 
shine with such a lustre as shall dim 
all other lights, however brigljt aud 
glorious they now may be.” 

“Ha!'is it so?” said Catherine 
thonghlfully. “ Aicuvon conspires 
also to catch the tottering crown 
which falls from the dying head of 
Charles. But he is too weak and • 
wavering to piirane a steady purpose. 
He is led, Kuggierl—he is led. He 
is taught to believe that since liU elder 
brother lias chosen the crown of Po¬ 
land, it is his to claim the throne 
whicli death will soon leave vacant. 
But he wants firmness of will—it is 
another that guides his feeble band. 
That star which aspires to follow in 
the track of Ah^n^n—1 know it well, 
UuggierL It is that of the ambitious 
favourite of my youngest son, of 
Philip de la Mole. It is he who 
pushes him on. It is he who would 
see Ids master on the throne, in order 
to throne it in bis place. He has that 
influence over Alencon which the mo¬ 
ther possesses no longer; and were 
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Aleo^oa king, it would bo Philip do ** I will dismiss these linj>ortnnate 
la Molo who would rule the destinies visitors,” said Iluggicri. * 

of France, not Catherine de Medicis. “No,”sai(l Catherine.** admit them: 


Beneath that exterior of thoughtless 
levity, Uo a bold spiiit and an ardent 
ambition. He is an enemy not to be 
despised; and he shall be provided 
for. Alen^ou protects him—my fool¬ 
ish Margaret loves him—but there 
are still means to be employed which 
may cardie love to hate, and poison 
the" secret cup of sympatliy. They 
shall be employed. Ila ! Alcneon 
would be king, and Philip de la Mole 
w'ould lord it over the spirits of the 
house of Medicis. But tlicy must be 
bold indeed who would contend with 
Catherine. Pursue, Kupgicri, pursue. 
This star, which way docs it tend? ” 

** It flspu’cs to the zenith, madam,” 
replied the nstrologci*. ** But, as I 
have said, upon tlio track there is a 
trail of blood.” 

Catherine smiled. 

“ My youngest son has already been 
here to consult you; I think you told 
me V” slic said, w^h an enquiring look 
to tlio astrologer. 

** Among others, who have come 
disguised and masked, to seek to read 
their destinies in the skies, 1 have 
thought to recognise Monseigneur 
the iMiko of Alciu^on,” replied Kug- 
gieri. “ lie was accompanied by a tall 
young man, of gay exterior and proud 
hearing.” 

*‘ It is the very man! ” exclaimed 
tlie Queen. “ And do they come 
agrtiiiV” 

** I left- their horoscope undeter¬ 
mined,” replied the astrologer, ** and 
they must come to seek an answer to 
my researches in the stars.” 

*“ Lei the stars lie, lluggiori—do you 
hear?” pursued Catherine. **What¬ 
ever the stars may say, you must 
promise tnem every sneecss in what¬ 
ever enterprise they may undertake. 
You roust excite their highest hopes. 
Push them on in their mad career, 
that their plans may be developed. 
Catberine will know how to crush 
them.” 

** It shall be as your majesty de¬ 
sires,” said the astrologer. 

As the Queen and the ^trologcr 
still conferr^, a loud knocking at 
outer gate caused them to pause. 
Steps were heard ascending the hol- 
low-Bonnding stair-caso. 


and if It bo really they you expect, 
leave them alone after a time, and 
come, by the outer passage, to the 
secret cabinet: there will I be. I may 
have directions to give; and, at all 
events, the cabinet may prove useful, 
OS it has already done.” 

Impatient knockings now resound¬ 
ed upon the panels of the door, and 
the Queen-mother, hastily snatching 
up a black \ el vet mask and a thick 
black veil, which hung upon the back 
of her high carved chair, flung the 
latter over her head, so as to conceal 
her features almost as entirely as if 
she bad worn the mask. Kuggicri, in 
the meantime, had pushed back a part 
of the panel of the oak walls, and 
when Catherine had passed through it 
into a little room beyond, again closed 
this species of secret door, so effectu¬ 
ally that it would hare been impossible 
to discover any trace of the aperture. 
The astrologer then went to open 
the outer door. The persons who en¬ 
tered, were two men whoso faces 
were concealed with black velvet 
piosks, commonly worn at the period 
both by men and women, as well for 
the purpose of disguise, as for that 
of preserving the complexion; their 
bearing, ns well as their style of dress, 
proclaimed them to bo young and of 
courtly habits. 

The first who entered was of small 
stature, and utterly wanting in dignity 
of movement; and, although prece¬ 
dence into the room seemed to have 
been given him by a sort of deference, 
he turned back again to look at his 
companion, with an evident hesitation 
of purpose, before he advanced fully 
into the apartment. The young man 
who followed him was of tall stature, 
and ofroanly but graceful bearing. His 
step was Arm, and his head was car¬ 
ried high; whilst the small velvet cap 
placed jauntily on one side upon his 
liead, the light brown curling hair of 
which was boldly pushed back from 
the broad forehead and temples, ac¬ 
cording to the fashion of the times, 
seemed disposed as if purposely to 
give evidence of a certain gaiety, al¬ 
most recklessness, of character. The 
astrologer, after giving them admit¬ 
tance, returned to his table, and 
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Bitting doWh, demanded what might enterprise is grand, yonr destiny is 
Vb their bidding at that hour of the nol^.” 

night! At Mb words the smaller, bnt The yoimg men tamed to look at 
apparentljr the more important of the each omer; and lie, who had os yet 
two personages, made a sign to his not broken silence, said, with an 
companion to speak; and the latter, eager palpitating cariosity, altbongh 
advancing beddiy to the table, de- the tones of his voice were ill assured— 
mandod of the old man whether he ^'And what say (ho stars? Will 
did not know him. it succeed? 


“ Whether I know yon or know you 
not, matters but little,” replied "the 
astrologer ; ** although few things 
can be concealed before the eye of 
science.” 

At these words the smaller yonng 
man shuffled nncasily with bis 
and plncked at the cloak of his com¬ 
panion. Iluggicri continued—Bat 
I will not seek to pierce the mystery 
of a disgnisc which can have no 
control over the ways of destiny. 
AVhethcr I know yon or not, I recog¬ 
nise you well. Already have you 
been lierc to enquit'c Into the dark 
secrets of the future, I told you then, 
that wc must wait to judge the move¬ 
ments of the stars. Would you know 
further now ? ” 

“ That is the purpose of onr com¬ 
ing,” said the latter of the two yonng 
men? to whom tlie office of spokcsiuai^ 
had been given. “Wc have come, 
although at this late hour of the night, 
b<'cau3e the matter presses on which 
we w ould know' our fate.” 

“ Yes, the matter presses,” replied 
the astrologer; “ for I have read the 
stars, and I have calculated the chances 
of yonr destinies.” 

The smaller personage pressed for¬ 
ward at these words, as if tHill of eager 
cariosity. The other maintained the 
same easy bearing that seemed his 
usual habit. 

The astrologer turned over avariety 
of mysterious papers, as if searching 
among them for the ciphers that he 
needed; then, consultiug the pages of 
9 book, ho again traced severid 
figures upou a parchment; and at 
length, after the seeming calcutstion 
of some minutes, ho raised his head, 
and addressing himself to the smaller 
man, said— 

“ Yon have an enterprise in band, 
yooBg man, upon which not only yonr 
own destinies and those of yonr rom- 
pftDi 0 D, bnt of many thonsands of 
yevfellow creatnres depend! Yonr 


“ Go on, and prosper! ” replied riie 
astrologer. “ A noble eonrac lies be¬ 
fore you. Go on, and soccess the 
most brilliant and tlie most prompt 
attends yon.” 

“ Hat there is, after aH, some trstii 
in yonr astrology, I am incluied te 
think ! ” smd the first speaker gaily. 

“ Why have yon doubted, young 
man?” pursued the astrologer se¬ 
verely. “ The stars err not—cannot 
err.” 

“ Pardon me, father,” said the 
young man, with his usual caroless 
air. “ 1 will doubt no further. And 
wc shall succeed? ” 

“ Xk*y<md yonr utmost hopes. 
X^pon your brow, ^oung mau,” con¬ 
tinued the astrologer, addressiug again 
the smaller person, “ desccMids a cir- 
ehst of glory, the brilliancy of which 
shall dazzle every eye. But stay, all 
is not yet done. The stars thus de¬ 
clare the will of destiny ; but yet, in 
these inscnitablc mysteries of fate, it 
is man's own will that must direct 
the course of events—it is his own 
baud mnst strike the blow. Fatality 
and human will are bound togetU^ 
as incomprehensibly iis soul and body. 
You must still lend your hand to 
secure the sccomplUhment of your 
ow’n destiny. But our mighty science 
shall procure for you so powerful a 
diarm, that no earthly power can 
resist its infiuoncc. Stay, 1 will re¬ 
turn shortly.” So saying, Rnggieri 
rose and the room by the door 
tbroDgh which the yonng men had 
entered. 

“ What docs he mean ? ” said the 
shorter of the young men. 

“ What matter, Mousclgncnr 1 ” 
replied the other. “Does he not 
promise us unbounded success? 1 
little thought myself, when I accom¬ 
panied you hither, that ay bdief in 
Ibis astrology would grow itp so 
rapidly. L(^ live the dark science, 
and tlie black old gcuticMan who pro- 
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feascB it, when they lighten oor path of Chartes; tmd now the vffiy het* 
60 briUiantly I ” vens, ^hc very stars abov6) seem ato 

“ ILiet 08 breathe a little at our ease, conspire to make you that which I 
xmtil he returns^” said he who ap- would you should be. Your fortune, 
peared the more important personage then, is in your own' bands.” 
of the two; and throwing himself into “Yes, So it is!” relied the Duke, 
a chair, and removing his mask, he Assemble, then, aU those attached 
discovered the pale face of a young to your sciTicc or your person I” 
man, who might have been said to ** I will.” 
possess some beauty, in spite of the Let your intention he known 
irregnlarity of his features, had not among the gnai’da.” 
the expression of that lace been mar- * It shall.” 
red by a pinched and pcevkh look of As soon os tho King shall have 
weakness and indecision. ceased to breathe, seize npon all tho 

His companion followed his exam- gates of the Louvre.” 
pic in removing his mask, and the face ** Yes,” continued the Duke, al- 
tlins revealed formed a striking con- though his voice, so eager the moment 
trast to that of tho other young man. before, seemed to tremble at tho 
Ills complexion was of a dear pale thouglit of so much decision of ac- 
brown, relieved by a Hush of animated tion. • 

colour; liis brow was fail’ and noble; “ Declare yourself the Master of 

his features were finely but not too the kingdom in full parliament.” 
strongly cliii^elled. A small dark “ Yes,” again replied the 3 '’ 0 UDg 

mustache curled boldly upw ards Duke, more weakly, “Dut”- 

above a beaiUifidly tr.nced and smil- “But wliat—Monseigneurl” eX- 
ing mouth, the character of which was claimed his companion, 
atoncercsolutcaud gaj', and strangely “ But,” continued the Duke again, 
al variance w'ith the expressiou of the with hesitation, “ if Heiiiy, my bro- 
dark grey eyes, w'hieh was more that ther, should return—if he should come 
of tenderness and melancholy’. He to daim his crown. Youmaybesnre 
remained standing before the other that our mother, who cares forjiim 
personage, with one hand on his hip, alone, will have already sent off mes- 
in an attitude at once full of case and sengers to advertise him of Charles’s 
deference. danger, and bid him come I” 

“ Did I not right, then, to counsel “ I know she has,” replied Philip 
yon as I have done in tliis matter, coolly. ** But I have ah'cady taken 
my lord duke,” he said to the #thcr upon myself, without Monscignenr’s 
young man, since the astrologer, in instmetions, for which I could not 
whom you have all confidence, pro- wait, to scud off a sure agent to inter- 
mises ns so unbounded a success: and cept her courier, to detain him at any’ 
you give full credencffto the announce- price, to destroy his despatches.” 
ment of the stars?" “Philip! what have you done?’* 

Yes—yes, Philip,” answered the exclaimed the young Duke, in evident 
Duke, reclining back in his chair, and alarm. “ Intercept my mother's con- 
rubbing his hands with a sort of in- rier! Dare to disobey my mother ! 
tcmal satisfaction. My Mother! You do not know her 

“ Then lot us act at once,” con- then.” 
tinned the yonng man called Philip. ICot know her?” answered his 
** ^6 King cannot live many days— companion. ** Who in this troubled 
perhaps not many hoars. There is land of France does not know Cathe- 
no time to ^ lost. Henry of Anjou, rinc of Medims, her artful wiles, her 
your elder brother, is far aw’oy; the deadly traits of vcngeaucc ? Shake 
crown of Poland weighs npon his not your head, Honscigneer! You 
brow. You arc present. troops know her too. But, Chailcs no more, 
have been taught to love you. The yon will have the crown npon your 
Huguenot party have confidence in lirow—it will be yours to give orders: 
yon. The pretensions of Henry of those wlio will daiC to disobey yon 
Kavarre to the Regency must give will be yom* rebel subjects. Act, then, 
way before wars, All parties will as kiug. If she resist, g^ve orders for 
combine to upon you as tho heir her arrest 1” 
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Arreet ifiy Moiiberl. 
dtffeto do -the pi 

agitation. 

*» j *• 

** Oh, no—no—La Molel Never 
would I take myself”- 

Take upon yourself to bo a King, 
if you would be ono,” said tho Duke's 
■confidant, with eneigy. 

" We will speak more of this,” 
hastily intorposed the wavering Duke. 

Hush! some one comos. It is thii< 
Buggieri I ” 

In trath the astrologer re*entered 
the room. In his hand he bore a 
small object wrapped In a white cloth, 
which ho laid do>vn upon tho table; 
and then, turning to the young men, 
who had hastily reassumed tlicir 
ma^%eforc he appeared, and who 
now stood before him, ho said— 

*^Tho sole great charm that can 
complete the will of destiny, and as¬ 
sure tho success of your great enter¬ 
prise, lies there before you. Havo 
you no enemy whose death you most 
earnestly desire, to forward that in¬ 
tent?” 

Tho young men looked at ea^ 
other; but they both answered, after 
tho hesitation of a moment— 

“None!” 

None, upon whose death depends 
that tom in tho wheel of fate that 
shotild place you on its summit V” 

Both the yonng men were silent 

“At ail events,” continned the 
ennning astrologer, “your destiny 
depends npon the action of your own 
hands. This action we most symbol 
forth in mystery, in order that yoor 
destiny be accomplished. Ucro—talco 
this instrument,” he pursued, pro¬ 
ducing a long mid pin of enrions 
workmanship, ^hich i|t need might 
have done the of 9t dagger, “ and 
pierce the white cloth tj^pnies before 
yon on the table.” , j,. . 

Tho Duke drewhiw^^ana refused 
the h^rument thus osorod to him. 

“Do I not tell yon the aocom- 
plia^ent of your bdOliant destiny 
depends ijpon, this^act?” resumed 
Uogoieii * « . ( 1 

know not asm 13^ Incantation 
' saidtf^W^puI^e. “Take 

a# he was in- 
we snpentitloaa credulity of 
seemiM not more disposed 


than his 
anact fI 
being com 
eery, at ‘ 


ODipc. 

bis. hand U> 
JB ^ wpeanwco of 
4 with the litos of sor- 
alia,Refused. On the 


and’ 

reitcnitM atiuraaoM af the astrologer, 
howevo^' that npOn that harmless 
blow bung the accomplishment of their 
entorpriso, and at the command of tho 
Duke, he took the instrument Into his 
hand, and approached it over4be cloth. 
Again, liowever, he would have hesi¬ 
tated, and would have withdrawn; 
but the astrologer seised his hand be¬ 
fore he was aware, and, giving it a 
sharp direction dowuwai^, caused 
him to plunge the instrument into tho 
object beneath tho clotli. La Molo 
shuddered as he felt it penetrate into 
a soft substance, that, small as it was, 
gave him the idea of a human body; 
nnd that shudder ran through his 
w hole iramc as a prcbontimeut of evil. 

“ It is done,” said the astrologer. 

“ Go t and let the work of fato be ac- 
complibhod.” 

The pale foreheads of both the 
young mou, visible above tbeir masks, 
showed that they felt they had been 
led further in tho work ot witchcraft 
than was their iutontion; but they did 
not expostulate. It was the Duko 
who now first rallied, and throwiug 
down a heavy purse of coin on the 
table before the astrologer, he called 
to his companion to follow him. 

Scarcely had the young men left 
the apartment, when the pannel by 
‘n hich Catherine of Medicus had dis¬ 
appeared, again opened, and she en¬ 
tered the room, ller face was pal^» 
cold, and calm aS usual. 

“You heard them, Buggieri!” 
she said, with her customary bland 
smile. “ Alencon would bo king, and 
that ambitious fool drives h^ to 
snatch bis brother’s crown. Tht 
Quoen-motber is to be annsteti^nd 
imprisoned as a rd>el to her nsorping 
SOB, A notable scbnnwifcjkroooth 1 
Iley oourior to recall Heaty of Anjou 
fromj^oland has been intercepted aUo 1 
Bat that mischance most be leaedied 
immediately. Ay 1 and avenged Bh> 
ague shnU have instant orders. With 
this proof in my possession, the lilb 
of ihtA La Aide is mine,” oontinned 
she, tearing in twain the white linen 
cloti), and .displaying beneath it a 
small wax figursf beMjpg the sem¬ 
blance of a kmg, with* crown npon 
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Jts Iioail, in wliich tlic gold pin was still to tbe life. Verily, verily, you w«re 
^(dit bticking, by tho manner in which right, diaries dies; and troubled 
tills operation was performed. “ Little and harassed will be the last hours of 
treasure of vengeance, thou art mine! his 
Kuggleri, man, that plot was acted 


Chapter II. 

* Them fa ao hot a summer in my boaom, 

That .Til my bowels cruinblo up to dust; 

1 am a arribbli'd form, drawn witli a pen 

Vpon a parrlinieiit; and .igainst this Uro 

1>a I shrink nji.” SuAKSPKAr 

' Ambition la a ^reat man's imTCnesa, 

1'liat i.H not kf'pt in ciiiilna and riose.pcnl rooms, 

But ill fair liKhtMomc in^ljrimrs, and is girt 
With the wild initse of iirattlingvii.itaiitB, 

Which makes it lunatic beyond all cure." 

WF.nSTKtt. 


Ix a room belonging to the lower 
apai'tiiionts of Ihc old pulncc of the 
Louvre, reclined, in one of the large 
but iiUT>nunodioiH cliairs of tlic time, 
a young injin, whose pale, haggard 
face, and prematurely furrowed bro>v, 
betrayed dee]> suJl'eriDg both from 
morai and ]»h\ steal causes, 'fhe thick 
lids of his heavt’ dark eyes closed over 
them with languor, as if he no longer 
possessed the force to open them; 
wliiLt Ids ]ialc thin lips were distort¬ 
ed as if t\ith jiaiii. His tvhule air 
bore the stamp of exhaustion of mlud 
and body. 

The ilresa of this personage was 
dark and of an extreme jilaiimess and 
simplicity, in times wlicii tin; fa.shiou 
of atl Ire demanded so much display— 
it bore somen hat the appearance of a 
iinnting costume. Tlic room, on the 
contrary, betrayed a strange mixture 
of great richness and luxury with 
inucii confusion and disorder. 'J'hc 
‘hangings of the doors were of the 
finest stud's, and embroidered with 
gold and jewcllerj'; tapcstiy of price 
covered the walls. A raised cur¬ 
tain of heavy and costly tissue dis¬ 
covered a small oratory, in which were 
visible a crucifix and other religious 
ornaments of great value. But in 
the midst of this display of wealth 
and greatness, wore to be seen the 
most incongruous objects. Beneath 
a bench in a comer of tho room was 
littered straw, on which lay several 
young puppies; in other choice nooks 
slept two or three great hounds. 
Hunting horns were hung against the 
tapestry, or lay |^attered on the floor; 
iin arqnebnss rested against tho ora- 
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tory door-stall—the instrument of 
deatli beside the retreat of religious 
aspiration. T-pon a standing desk, 
in the middle of the room, lay u book, 
the coloured desigu.s of wliich showed 
tliat it treated of the “ noble science 
of venerye,” whilst around its pages 
liung the beads of a chaplet. Against 
the wall of the room opposite the re¬ 
clining young man, stood one of the 
heavy cliests used at that period for 
seats, as much as depositories of 
clothes and other objects; but nie 
occupant of this scat was a strange 
one. It was a large ape, the light 
broRTi colour of whose hair bordered 
so much ni^on the green as to give the 
animal, in certain lights, a pcifcctly 
verdant aspect. It sat “ moping 
nud mowing'’ in sulky loneliness, ns 
if its grimaces were intended to cari¬ 
cature the expression of pain which 
cro.sscd tlic young inan’.s face—a 
strange distorted miiror of that suffer¬ 
ing form. 

After a time the young man moved 
uneasily, as if he had in vain sought 
in sleep some repose from the torment 
of mind and body, and snapped his 
fingers. His hounds came obedient 
to ills call; but, after, patting them 
for a moment on the head, he again 
drove them from him with all tho 
pettish ill-temper of ennui, and rose, 
feebly and with difficulty, from his 
chair. He moved languidly to the 
open book, looked at it for a moment, 
then shook his head and turned away. 
Again he took up one of the hunting 
horns and applied it to his lips; but 
the breath which he could fetch from 
his chest produced no sound but a 



sort of low melancholy Trvhinc from 
the } and ho flun^ it <lu^v u. 

Then dealing n blow at the head of 
the griuning ape, who liivt divod to 
avoid it, iOiid then snap]H‘(l nt 
moistcr s fingers, he rctiirncd wearily 
to his chair, and sunk into it with a 
deep groan, wliich told of many things 
—^regret—bitter cumii—physical pain 
and mental anguish. The tears rose 
for a raomeut to his heavy languid 
eyes, l»ut he cheeked tlicir influeucc 
with a sneer of his thin upper-lip; 
then calling “ Congo,” to liis ape, he 
made tlic animat approach and took 
it on his knees; and tlie two—the 
man and the beast—giiiuiod at eacii 
other in bitter mockery. 

Id this occupation of the mo^t gro¬ 
tesque des])aii*, the young man was 
disturbed by another pernoiiage, who, 
raising tlie tapestry over a concealed 
door, entered silently and unan¬ 
nounced. 

“ ^ly ilothcr!*’ murmured the suf¬ 
ferer, ill a tone of impatience, as he 
bccjunc aware of the luvseiiee of this 
person; .and turning an ay his head, 
lie began to occii]>y hlinseil’ in carci'S- 
ing his ape. 

'•‘How goes it with you, Charle.s!r 
Do you feci stronger nowV” .said the 
mother, in a soft ^•oicc of the loudest 
c.5joIcry, us she adi'anccd with uoi-sc- 
less, gUdhig steps. 

Tlie son gave no rqily, and con¬ 
tinued to play with the animal upon 
liLs knee, whilst a dark frown knitted 
his brow. 

AYhat say the doctors to your 
state to-day, ray sonV** resumed the 
female soothingly. As she approached 
still nearer, the ape, nitli a inovc- 
ment of that iustincthHi hate often 
obsei^’ablc in animals towards per- 
8on.s who do not like them, sjirang at 
her with a savage grin, that displa^'cd 
its sharp teeth, and would have bitten 
her baud had she not started back in 
haste. Her cold physiognomy express¬ 
ed, however, neitlier anger nor alarm, 
as she quietly remarked to her son— 

“ Bemove that horrid animal, 
Charles: see you bow' savage be is?” 

“And why should I remove Congo, 
mother?'' rejoined Charles, with a 
isneer upon his lip; “ he is the only 
£1end yon have left me.” 

. “ Sickness makes you forgetful and 
unjust, my sou,” replied the Mother. 


[I^cc. 

“ Yes, the only friend you have left 
lue,” pmvmcd the sou bitterly, “ ex¬ 
cept my jKior dogs. Have you not 
so acted iu iny name, that you liavo 
left me not one kindred soul to love 
me ; that in the w hole wide kingdom 
of France, there remains not a voice, 
much le.-.-* a lioai't, to blc.s.s its miser¬ 
able king?” 

“If you say that you have no 
friends.” responded tlie (iuecii- 
mother, “ you may f*peulv more truly 
than yon would, f'or they aro but 
false friends ; anil real enemies, who 
have instilled into your mind the evil 
tliunglits of a mother, who ha.s wurk- 
cd only fur your glory and your 
good.” 

“No, not one,*’ continued the 
young King, unheeding lier, but dis- 
mi'*siug at the same time the ape 
from Ills knee with a blow* that sent 
him screaming and mouthing to Ids 
accustomed seal upon the chest. 

*• Not one ! \VIiere I’erolte, niy 
poor old nm*vicV Slie lorded nu-—hlio 
was a real mother to me. She 1 
And where is she now? Did not 
that deed of horror, to whicli you 
coiinselh’d me, to w hicli ^ o>i iirge«l ino 
almost by force—that order, which, 
on tlie fatal night irf St Jlartliolo- 
racw, gave signal Ibr the laa-j.-aerc 
of all her co-reiigioiiift*', dii\e Ik'i* 
fmm mv .rideV i»M .“die not <-m>« 
me—me, who at your iiisiigaiioii 
caused the lilood of her trieiuls ami 
kindred to be shell—and leave nn*, her 
nursling, her Uiy, lier Cliarlot, wliom 
bhc loved till them witli that eur.se 
upon her lips V And do they not say 
that her horror of him Avho 1ms ^ 
sucked her milk, and lain upon her* 
bosom, and of his duinuing dei*d, has 
frenzied her brain, and rendered her 
witless? l*oor woman!” And the 
miserable King buried bis baggard 
faic betw een his hands. 

“ bho W'as a wrelchod Ilugtienot, 
and no fitting companion and confi¬ 
dant for a Catholic and a king,” said 
the Queen, in a tone of mildness, 
which contrasted strangely with the 
harshness of her words. “ Von should 
return thanks to all the blessed 
Saints, that she has willingly renoun¬ 
ced that influence about your person, 
which could tend only to endanger 
the salvation of yon^soul.” 

*‘My soul! Ay! who has de- 
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Strayed it ? ” xniitlcrcd Charles in a 
h()!l<)\v lone. 

TIio(>iiocn-inotlierri'innincd vilent, 
l)ul sill iiijusual iirc, in trouble 

tvas mixed scorn and anger, shot 
from her eyes. 

“And have you not contrived to 
Ivoep Henry of Kavnrre, iny honest 
Ileiiiy, from my ])re!^encc? ” pursued 
the young King, after a pause, lifthig 
up lii-s licavy Jiead fruiu bctnccii Ills 
bands. “He was (he only being you 
liad left, me ‘>(111 to lovt- nn;; for iny 
Imdhcrs liato me, both Anjou and 
Aleiis’on—botli wiJi mo (lea<l, and 
■would wear my crown. And who was 
it, and fur her f>n n j>nrpf>ses, curdled 
the blood (»f the Vahd'i in llicir veins 
until it rankled into a i>oison that 
iiil;;ht have betitleil the Atiides of 
the tragedies of old? Henry of Xa- 
varn- v.as the (uily ereuturo that 
]o\ed me .^till, and ymir peHev and 
intrigues, mad.on, l.e'-p Iilm fiom me, 
nod "O waltii and !tar::' - hi''ver}* st? 
in my ovn I'ahee oi’ the J.oum'c, 
uheVi- he is my gue«2t, that never 
can I see him alone, (.r -’peak to him 
iu coHlIdeiiee. He, loo, lie-erti and 
iie;'leet< me now; and I aju a)(»iu*— 
madim, uifh r.mrtie.-s and 
creature", vl.-i hate me too. it may be 
— alone, a'* a vr-'libetl orphan begi-ar 
by (!n w,iy->ide.*' 

*“^Iy policy, as well as ^vliat yon 
clmo'ie' to call my intrigues, niy son,** 
rei''ijn*d the (^ueen. “h;ne e>er lieeii 
(liseeled to your interests and nel- 
laie. Yon are av.are tliat Henry of 
Xavanv has conspired against the 
]K‘.tec of our realm, ag.unst your 
evown, may-be against your life. 
'\Vouhi yon condemn that care ■\\hich 
Mould prevent tlie renewal of such 
misdeeds, uhon your own sister 
—M hen his wife—le.agt:os hersolf in 
secret nith yonr enemies! *’ 

“Ay! Margaret too!" nmttcrcd 
CharlesAvitli bitterness. ‘MVas the 
li^t of the Atride.s not \ el complete?” 

“The dictates of my love and af¬ 
fection, of m3' Sidicitude fur m3’ son, 
anti for his n eal—sucli have been the 
main-springs of my iutri^ies,” pur- 
sued the mother iu a cajoling tone. 

“The intrigues of the bouse of 
liledieis! ” murmured tlie King, with 
a mocking laugh. 

“ AVhat would you have me to do 


more, myson i ” continued the Queen- 
moihcr. 

“Nothing,” replied Charles, “no¬ 
thing but leave me—leave me, as 
others have done, to die alone! ” 

“ Jly son, 1 vv ill leave yon shordj’, 
and if it s<» please our Blessed Virgin, 
to ii little repose, and a l>elter frame 
of mind,” said t'atln'rinc of Medicis. 

“ But I came to speak to you of mat¬ 
ters of M ciglit, and of such deep ira- 
iwrtance tliat they brook no delay.” 

“I am nnfirted for all matters of 
.«tatc—my liead is neary, my limbs 
ache, my heart bums with a torturing 
firc—J ciinuot listen to you now, 
madam,” inuMied the King languidly; 
and tlien, seeing that his mother still 
stood mrilionless by his side, he added 
•with more energy—“Am I then no 
more n king, madam, that, at my 
own command, 1 cannot even be left 
to iHf in jicaccV ” 

“ It is of yonr health, your safetv’, 
3’iinr life, tliat I would speak," con- 
iiuued CatherineofMedhi.s unmoved. 
“The physicians have soupiit in vain 
to diveuvei* the real sources (»f tlie 
cruel inalinh that ilevours yon; but 
tln'ie is no reir^on to doubt of jour 
recovery, when the cause shall be 
kiniwn juul removed.” 

‘’And yon. imulam, should know, 
it would appear, better tlian inv’ ph}'- 
sieian.< tin* liiddcn oiigin olTnv .sufler- 
ings!" ."aid t'liHi'le.s. in a tone in 
vvliieh inighl be remarked traee.s of 
the bitterest iron}*. “Is it not so?” 
and he looked njum his mollier with 
a deudh' look of susjneion and mis¬ 
trust. 

The (iueen-niother .started slightly 
at tlu'se woid.s ; but, after a moment, 
she answered in lier usual bl.and tone 
of voh'c— 

“It is my solicitude upon this sub¬ 
ject tliat now brings me hither.” 

“1 thank you for your solicitude,” 
rc])liedthc King, with the sameniarkcd 
manner; “ aud so, doubtle«s, does 
wy brotlier Anjou: 3*011 love him well, 
madam, and he is the successor of his 
childish bndb.er.” 

In spite of the command over her¬ 
self habituallv exercised by Catherine 
of Medicis, lier pale brow grew paler 
still, and slic slightly compressed her 
lips, to prevent their quivering, upon 
hearing the homble insuiuatlou con- 
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viiyed in these words. The snspicions 

preTalent at thctiine, that the Queen- 
mother had employed the aid of a 
filow poison to rid herself of a son 
who assisted her authority, in order 
to make room upon the throne for 
another whom she loved, had ivachcd 
her ears, and, guilty or guiltless, she 
could not but perceive that her own 
aon himself was not devoid of these 
fiuspicions. After the struggle of a 
moment with herself, however, during 
which tlte drops of perspiration stood 
upon her pale temples, she resumed— 
“ I love my cliildren all; and I 
would save your life, C liarles. My e ver- 
watchful affection for you, luy son, 
has discovered the existence of a hell¬ 
ish plot against your life/’ 

“ More plots, moi’e blood!—what 
next, madam ? ” interrupted, with a 
groan, the unhappy King. 

“What theaitof thcpiiysiciau could 
not discover,'’ pureued hismotlicr, “I 
have discovered. The strange nature 
of this unknown malady—these pains, 
this sleeplessness, this agony of mind 
and body, without a cause, excited my 
suspicious; and now 1 have the proofs 
in my own hands. My son, luy poor 
SOD*! you liavc been the victim of the 
foulest witchcraft and sorcery of your 
enemies.” 

“ Enemies abroad ! enemies at 
home!” cried Charles, turning him¬ 
self tmeasily in his chair. “Did 1 
not say so, madam ? ” 

“But the vile sorcerer has been 
discovered by the blessed intervention 
of the stunts,” continued Catherine; 

and let him be once seized, tried, 
and executed for his abominable crime, 
jour torments, my son, will cease for 
over. You will live to be well, strong, 
happy.” 

“ Happy! ” echoed the young King 
with bitterness \ “ happy! no, there 
the sorcery has gone too far for reme¬ 
dy.” He then added after a pause, 
“And what is this plot? who is this 
sorcerer of whom you speak ? ” 
“Tronble not yourself with these 
details, my son; they are but of minor 
import,” replied Catherine. “ Yon 
ore weak and exhausted. The horrid 
tale' would too mnch move your mind. 
LMveeveij^lDg in xny hands, and I 
wfll rid yon of your enemies.” 

“ No, no. T^berc has been enough 
of ill,” resumed her son. “ That ho 
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should be left in peace is ^1 the mise¬ 
rable King now needs.” 

“ Blit your life, my son. The safety 
of the realm depends upon the oxter- 
minatiOD of the works of the powers 
of darkness. Would you, a Catliolic 
Prince, allow the evil-doer of the 
w orks of Satan to roam about at will, 
and iiijni'o others as he would have 
destroyed his king?” pursued the 
Queen-mother. 

“ Well, wo will speak more of this 
at another opportunity. Ivcavc mo 
now, madam, for 1 am very weak 
botii in mind aud body; and 1 thank 
you for your zeal and care.” 

“ My son, I cannot leave yon,” 
persisted Catherine, “until you sliaJl 
have signed this paper.” She pro¬ 
duced from the species of reticule 
suspended at her side a pai'cliineut 
already covered with writing. “ It 
confers upon me full power to treat in 
this atfair, and bring the oll'ender to 
condign puiiishnient. You shall have 
no trouble in this matter; and through 
vour mother 8 care, vouv enemies shall 
be purged from the earth, and yon 
yourself once more free, and strong 
and able shortly to resume the helm 
of state, to mount your horse, to clicor 
on your hounds. Come, my son, 
sign this pap<n'.” 

“ Leave me—leave me in peace,” 
again answered Ch.ailcs. “ I am 
sick at heart, and 1 w’onid do no ill 
even to my bitterest enemy, be ho 
only an obscure sorcerer, who has 
combined with the prince of darkness 
himself to w ork my death.” 

“ My son—it cannot be,” said 
Catherine, persovcrlngly—for she w as 
aware that by persisting alone could 
she weaiT her son to do at last her 
will. “ Sign this order for prosecu¬ 
ting immediately the trial of the sor¬ 
cerer. It is a duty you owe to your 
country, for which you should live, ns 
muchas to yourself. Come!” and, 
taking him by the arm, she attempted 
to raise him from his chair. 

“Must 1 ever bo thus tormented, 
even in my hoars of suffering?” said 
the King with impatience. “Well, be 
it so, madam. Work your will, and 
leave me to my repose.” 

He rose wearily from bis chair, and 
going to a table on which were placed 
materi^s for writing, hastily signed 
the paper laid before him by his 
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mother; and then, fetching a deep res¬ 
piration of relief, like a school-boj 
after the performance of some painful 
task, ho flung himself on to the cliest 
beside the ape, and, turning his back 
to Ills mother, began to moke bis 
peace >\Uh the sulhy animal. 

Catherine of Medicis permitted a 
cold .smile of satisfaction to wander 
over her face; and after greeting again 
her son, who paid her no more heed 
than might be expressed by an impa¬ 
tient shrug of the shouiders, indicative 
of his desire to be left in peace, again 
lifted the bangings, and pas.scd tllTougli 
the concealed door. The siificring 
King, whose days of life were already 
nmnbored, and fast approacliing their 
ntmost .«pan, although his yeare were 
still so few, remained again alone n ith 
his agony and liis ennui. 

Ilehind t!»e door by which the Queen- 
mother had left her son’s apartment 
was a narrow stone corridor, com¬ 
municating with a small winding stair¬ 
case, by ^\l»u•Ii slic mounted to her 
own suite of rooms upon the first fioor; 
but, Mlion .(die iiad gained (he summit, 
uvoiiling the secret entrance opening 
into her own chamber, she jwoccicdcd 
along one of the many hidden pas¬ 
sages by which slie was accustomed 
to g.iiu not only tho.<c wings of the 
palace inhabited by her dIfiVrent ehil- 
tlren, but almost every other part of 
the building, unseen and unannounced. 
Stopping at last before a narrow door, 
forniiiig a part of the stone-work of 
the corridor, slie pulled it towards 
her, and again lifting up a tapestry 
hanging, entered, silently and stealth¬ 
ily, a small room, which appeared a 
sort of inner cabinet to a larger apart¬ 
ment. She was about to pass through 
it, when some papers scattered tipoii 
a table caught her eye, and moving 
towards them with her n.sual cat¬ 
like step, she began turning tliom 
over with the noiseless adroitness of 
one accustomed to such an employ¬ 
ment. Presently, however, she threw 
them down, os if she had not found 
in them, at once, what she sought, or 
was fearful of betraying her prcsenco 
to tho persons whoso voices might 
bo heard murmuring in the adjoining 
room; and, advancing with inaudiblo 
tread, she paused to listen for a 
minute. The personS) however, spoko 
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low; and finding that her espionage 
profited nothing to her, the royal spy 
passed on and entered the apartment. 

In a chair, tuniiug his back to her, 
sat a young man at a table, upon 
which papers and maps were mixed 
with jewellery, articles of dress, fea¬ 
thers and laces. A pair of newly- 
fashioned large gilt spurs lay upon a 
manuscript which appeared to contain 
a list of names; a naked rapier, the 
hilt of which was of cmious device 
and workmanship, was cai*elessiy 
thrust through a paper covered with 
notes of mu.sic. The whole formed a 
strange mixture, indicative at once of 
prc-occnpation and listless insouciance^ 
of grave employment and utter frivol¬ 
ity, Before this seated personago 
stood another, who appeared to bo 
speaking to lilm earnestly and In low 
tones. At the sight of Catlicrinc, as 
she advanced, however, tho latter 
l)erson exclaimed quickly, 

“ My loid duke, her majesty the 
Queen-mother! ” 

Tiic otlier person rose hastily, and 
in some alarm, from his chair; whilst 
his companion took tills opportunity 
to increase the confusion upon the 
table, by pushing one or two oflicr 
papers beneath some of the articles of 
amusement or dress. 

AVitliout any appearance of remark¬ 
ing the eiubarrassraeut tliat was pic¬ 
tured upon tiic young man’s face,. 
Catherine advanced to accept his 
troubled greeting with a mild smile 
of tenderness, and said— 

“ Alcn^on, my son, 1 have a few 
inattere of private business, upon 
which I would confer with you—ami 
alone.” 

The increasing embarrassment upon 
the face of the young Duke must have 
been visible to any eye but that 
which did not choose to sec it. After 
a moment’s hesitation, however, in 
which the habit of obeying implicitly 
his mother’s authority seemed to 
subdue his desire to avoid a confe¬ 
rence with her, he turned and said 
unwillingly to his companion, 

“ Leave us, La Mole." 

The Duke’s favourite cast a glance 
of CDCOuragcinent and caution upon 
his master; and bowing to the Qneen- 
mother, who returned his homage 
with her kindest and most re-assur- 
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in" smile of courtesy and benevolence, 
alia an allublo wave of the hand, he 
left the apavtmout. 

Catherine took the seat from which 
her son hud risen; and leaving him 
standing before her in an attitude 
which ill-repressed trouble combined 
with uaturul awkwardness of manner 
to render peculiarly imgahily, she 
seemed to study for a time, and with 
satisfaction, his confusion and cou- 
straiut. But then, begging him to 
be seated near lier, she commenced 
Speaking to him of various matters, 
of his omi pleasures and amusements, 
of the newest dress, of the fetes in¬ 
terrupted by the King’s illness, of the 
effect which this illness, and the sup¬ 
posed danger of Charles, had pro¬ 
duced upon the jarring parties in the 
state; of the audacity of the Hugue¬ 
nots, who now first began, since the 
massacre of St Bartholomew’s day, 
again to raise their heads, and cause 
fresh disquietude to the government. 
And thus proceeding step by step to 
the point at which she desired to ar¬ 
rive, the wily Qnocn-molher resem¬ 
bled the cat, which creeps slowly on¬ 
wards, until it springs at last with 
one bound upon Its victim. 

“ Alas l ” she said, with an air of 
profound sonow, “ so (piickly do 
treachery and ingratitude grow up 
around us, that W'u no longer can dis¬ 
cern who arc onr friends and who 
our enemies. We be.stow Aivours; 
but it is as if W’e, gave food to the 
dog, v\ho bites our lingers as lie takes 
it. We cherish a friend; and it is an 
adder we nui*sc in our bosoms, 'J’hat 
young man wdio left us but just tiuvv, 
the Count La Mole—ho cannot hear 
113 surely;”—the Duke of. Alem,'oii 
assured her, with ilUconcealod agita¬ 
tion, that his favourite was out of 
eai*-shot—‘‘ that young man—La 
Mole!—you love him well, I know, 
my son; and you know not that it 
is a traitor you have taken to your 
heart.” 

“ La Mole—a traitor! how? im¬ 
possible I ” stammered the young 
Duke. 

‘‘ Your generous and candid heart 
comiwebcnds not treachery in those 
it loves,” pursued his mother; “ but 
I have, unhappily, the pi'oofs in my 
ow'u power. Philip de la Mole con¬ 
spires against yonr brother’s crown ” 


The Duke of Alcn(;ou grew' deadly 
pale; and he seemed to support him¬ 
self with dilBcuIty; but he stammered 
with faltering tongue, 

“Couspires? how? for w’hom ? 
Surely, madam, you are most grossly 
misinformed ? ” 

“ Uulai>pily, my son,” pursued 
Catherine—“ and my heart bleeds to 
i?ay it—I have it no longer in my 
power to doubt.” 

“Madam, it U fiilsc,” .<5tammored 
ngaiu the young Duke, rising hastily 
from his chair, with an air of assur¬ 
ance which he did not feel. “This 
U «ome calumny.” 

“Sit down, my son, am! listen to 
mo for a while,” said the <>neen- 
luother with a bland, quiet .smile. 
“I speak not unadvisedly. Be not 
so moved.” 

Aloiivoii again sal down unwilling¬ 
ly, subdued by the calm .suiieiiorily 
of Ills mother's manner. 

“ You think this Philip do laMole,” 
she continued, “ uttai hed Mdely to 
your interests,for you have showered 
upon him many and great favours; 
and your uususjiceting uaturo has 
beeu deceived. Lhten to me. 1 pray 
you. Sliould onr j>oor Henry never 
ivluni from roland, it would be yours 
to mount the throne of I'ranee upon 
the death of Charles. Kay, look not 
so uneasy. Such a lliought, if it had 
crossed your mind, is an honest and a 
just one. IIow' shouhl 1 lilamc it? 
And now, liow a<‘t> this I'liiiip d(‘ l.a 
Mole—this man whom y«m have ad¬ 
vanced, ])roteeted, loved ulmo.>t as a 
brother? Hegurdlc'js of all truth or 
honour, regardless of his inasl»-r's for¬ 
tunes, ho consjiiu*'. with frunds and 
enemies, with Callmlic and Hugue¬ 
not, to ))lace Henry of Navarre upon 
the throne! ” 

“La llilole. consjtires fur Ib'iiiy of 
Navarre! Impossible!” cried tho 
Duke. 

“ Alas! my son, it is too truly as I 
say,” pursued the Queen-mother; 
“the discoveries that have been-made 
reveal uio.st clearly the whole base 
scheme. Know you not that this up- 
.start courtier has dared to love yonr 
sister Margaret, and that tho foolish 
woman retnrns hispresnmptnons paa- 
sion? It i,s slic who has connived 
witli her nnibitious lover to see a real 
crown encircle her own brow. .She has 
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.encouraged Pliilip dc la ]\IoIe to con¬ 
spire with her luwband of Navarre, to 
grasp the tlirono of France upon the 
dentil of Cliarles. Yon arc ignorant of 
thi.s, my son; your honourable mind 
can entertain no such baseness. 1 am 
wcU aware that, had you been cap¬ 
able of liarbouring a thought of 
treachery towards yonr elder brother 
—and J well know that yon arc not— 
believe me, the wilyFhilip do la Mole 
liad rendend you his d{i])e. and 
blinded you to the true end of ids art¬ 
ful ami l)la(*k designs.” 

“ Hhilin a traitor!” exclaimed the 
young Duke aghast. 

“A traitor to his king, his country, 
anil to you, iny son—to you, who 
liave loved him hut loo well,” repeated 
the (ineen-motluT. 

“And it was for this purpose that 

-commimced th(5 weak Duke 

of Alem^on. But then, cliecking the 
words lie was about to utter, he added, 
eloncliing his Iiand.s together—“Oh! 
double, double traitor! ” 

“ 1 kmtw that von would receive 
• 

the revelation of this truth with hor¬ 
ror," pursued Catherine, “it is the 
attribute of your geiu»rous nature so 
to do; and J would have spariul yon 
the bitter pang of knowing that you 
liave lavi.-hed so much allection upon a 
villain. But as orders will be imme¬ 
diately given for Ills arrest, it was ne- 
ce.ssary you should know’ hi.s crime, 
and make no opposition to the seizure 
of onedepondejitso closely upon your 
person.” 

More, mueh more, <liil the artful 
Qaeen-motlu r say to (urn her weak 
, and nviiuious .-on r«> iier will; and 
when she had I'ouvimed him (*f the 
eertaiu tre.uluTy of l.is tavourite, 
she ro>e lo leave him, with the 
words— 

“'i’he guards will be here anon. 
Avoid iiim until then. J^eavo your 
apartment; sjieafc to him not; or, if 
he cross yonr path, smile on him 
kindly, thus—ami let him never read 
upon your face tin; thought that lurks 
witliin, ‘ Thou art a traitor.’” 

Alon<;on promised obedience to his 
mother's injunetion.s. 

“1 have cut ofl* thy right hand, 
my foolish son,” muttered (‘alhcrine 
to lii'rself a.s she ilopnried by the 
.secret door. “Thou art loo power¬ 


less to act alone, and I fear thee now 
no longer. Margaret must still be 
dealt w ith; and thou, Henry of Na- 
vaiTC, if thou aspircst to the ix'gency, 
the struggle is between thee aud Ca¬ 
therine. Then will be seen whose 
star shines with the brightest lustre!” 

When Philip dc la Mole returned 
(0 Ills ma.stcr‘s fircscucc, he found the 
Duke pacing up and down tlie cham¬ 
ber ill evident agitation ; and the only 
reply given to his words was a smile 
of so lalse and constrained a nature, 
tlmt it almost resembled a grin of 
mockeiy. 

Tile Duke of Alenijon was as in¬ 
capable of coiitiimod dissimulation, 
as Jk; wa.s incapable of firmness of 
purpose; and when La hlole again 
npjwoaclicd him, he frowned sulkily, 
aud, turning his back u]>on his favou¬ 
rite, w’as about to (piit the room. 

“ Shall 1 accompanymylordduke?” 
.'said La Mole, with his usual careless 
demeanour, altliougli he saw the storm 
gathering, and guessed immediately 
from what quarter the wind had blown, 
but not the awful violence of the hur¬ 
ricane. • 

“ No—I w'aut no traitors to dog my 
footsteps,” replied Aleuijon, unaTjle 
any longer to restrain himself, in spite 
of Ills mother's instructions. 

“ There are no traitors lu re,” re¬ 
plied lii< favourite prond^v. “ I could 
iiavi-jniiged, my lord, that the (incen- 
mother had been with you, had I not 
seen law enter your apartment. Yes 
—there has been treachery on loot, it 
seems, but not where you would say. 
Spi'itk huldly, my lord, and truly. Of 
vvliat iliM's she accii.so mo?” 

“'IVeiror! double traitor!” cx- 
elaimed the Duke, bursting into a lit 
of cliildisli wrath, “ who ha.st led mo 
on with false ])retences of a Crown 
—w ho bast made me—thy master and 
thy luiuce—tlie dupe of thy base 
str.stagmns; who hast blinded me, aud 
gulled me, w’hilst thy real design was 
the interest of another!” 

“ Proceed, my lord duke,” said La 
Mole calmly. “ Of what other docs 
my lord duke speak ?” 

Of Henry of Navarre, for whom 
yon have conspired at Margaivt’s in¬ 
stigation,'’ replied Alen^on, walking 
nnoa.^ily up and down the room, and 
not venturing to look upon his ac- 
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cuscd fayoofite, as if ho himself had 
lAen the mmlual, and not the ac¬ 
cuser. 

Ah I thither flics the bolt^ docs 
it? ” said La Mole, with scorn. But 
1 1 strikes not, my lord. If I may claim 
your lordship's attcutiou to tlicsc 
papers for a short sp.'ico of time, I 
should need uu other answer tu tliis 

straugo accusatiou, so strangely 
thrown out against me.” And he pro¬ 
duced from his person several docu¬ 
ments concealed about it, and laid 
them bclbic the Duke, who had now 
again thrown himself Into liiti chair. 

This letter from Coudii—this from 
La Brcchc—these from others of the 
Protestant party. Cast your eyes 
over them ? Of whom do they speak ? 
Is it of Henry of Navarre V Or is it 
of the Duke of Alencoii V Whom do 
they look to as them chief and future 
King?” 

“ IMiilip, forgiveme—I havewrong- 
ed you,” Siaid the vacillating Duke, 
US he turned over these documents 
from members of the cousj»iracy that 
had been formed in his own favour. 
“ But, gr.icious A'ii’giu I—-1 now re¬ 
member my mother knows all—she 
is fearfully incensed against} on. bho 
spoke of your arrest.” 

“ Already! ” exclaimed La Mole. 
** 'flieii it is time to act! I ould not 
that it had been so soon. But diaries 
is snflering—he can no longer wield 
tlic sceptre. Call out the guard at 
once. Summon your friends. Seize 
on the Louvre.” 

“ No— 1 . 0 —it is too late,” replied 
the Duke; “ my mother knows all, 1 
tell you. No matter whether forme 
or for another, but you have dared to 
attack the riglits of my brother of 
Anjou—and that is a crime she never 
will forgive.” 

“ Then act at once,” continued his 
favourite, with energy. “ Wc have 
bold hearts and ready arms. Before 
to-night the Ucgcncy shall be yours; 
at Charles's death the Crown.” 


“ No, no—La Mole—impossible— 
I cannot — w ill not,” said Alcn^oa 
in despair. 

** Moiiseigncur!” cried La lilule,. 
with a scorn he could not suppress. 

“ You must liy, 1 hilip—you must 
fly 1*’ resumed Ids master. 

“ No—since you will not act, I will 
rcmniii and meet my fate !” 

Fly, lly, I tell you! You would 
compromise mo, were you to remain,” 
rcjicatcd the Duke. ** Kvery moment 
endangers our safely.” 

“ If such be your command,” re- 
])licd La Mole coldly, rather than 
suerince a tittle of your honour, 1 will 
fly.” 

’ “ They will be here shortly,” con¬ 
tinued Alenvon hurriedly. ” llertv 
take tins cloak—this jewelled hat. 
They are well known to be mine. 
■\Vruj> the cloak about you. Disguise 
your lieight—your gait. They will 
take you for me. The corridors aio 
ob.«cure—you may cro.ss the enter 
court undiscovered—and oneo in 
safety, you will join our friends. 
Aw'ay—away! ” 

La Mole obeyed his master’s bid¬ 
ding, but w ithoiit the least upiK'uraucc 
of lia.stc or fear. 

‘‘And 1 would have made that 
man a king!” he murmoreil to him- 
seir, as, dressed In the Duke's cloak 
and hut, he plunged into the uwtuous 
and gloomy corridors of the l.ou\rc. 
‘*'J’hat man a king! Ambiiion 
made me mud. Ay I worse than 
mad—a fool! ” 

Tile Duke of Alcueou watched 
anxiously from his window, which 
doniiugted the outer court of the 
Louvre, for the appearance of that 
form, enveloped in his cloak; and 
wiicn he saw La Mole pass unchal¬ 
lenged the gate leading without, he 
turned away from tlio window with 
an exclamation of satisfaction. 

A minute afterwards the agents oi 
the Uuccu-mothcr entered his apart¬ 
ment. 
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THE SCOTTISH HARVEST. 


Tuk approach of winter is always a 
sorioiis time. ^V lien the fields are dear* 
o(], and the produce of our liarvest 
hus been gathered into the yard and 
the burn, we begin to hold a general 
count and reckoning with the earthy 
and to calculate what amount of aug¬ 
mented riches W’O have drawn fi*oiu 
the besom of the soil. >Vhen tlie in- 
vc4Stigation proves satisfactory, the re¬ 
sult is but slightly recorded. Our 
ancestors, with just pie.ty and grati¬ 
tude, were accustomed to set apart 
whole days for thuuksgiviug to the 
Almighty Being who had blessed the 
labours of the year; we—to our shame 
be it said—have departed from the 
reverent usage. We take a good 
season as if it were no more than our 
a)ii>oluicd due—a bad one comes upou 
us with all tlic tenors of a panic. 

But there are seasons fre(]uently 
orenrring which vary betw eon the one 
and tiic Ollier extreme; and tlicsc 
are lliev tvliieh gi\e rise to the most 
di.s(-ii<.»io]i. It is imforlunately tlie 
tactics, if not tlie interest, of one gnat 
party in the iiaiion, to magnify ejery 
season of scarcity into a famine for 
the purpose of prouiothig their oun 
cherished theories. A bad August 
and an indiflercnt September are sub¬ 
jects of iniensc interest to your tho- 
rough-paced corn-law repealer; not 
that \M' believe the man lias an aliso- 
lute abstract joy in the pro.spect of co- 
niiiigscarcity—ueacquit liimofthat— 
but he sees, or thinks he :>ees, a coin- 
bluatiou ofcvi'Uts which, ereIoug,must 
realize his darling tlieory, and his 
sagacity, as a speculative ]ioUtieiuii, 
is at stake. 'J'herefore, he is always 
ready, ujK>n the slightest appreheu- 
sion of failure, to demand, ^\itli most 
turbirleut throat, the immediate ofien- 
ing of the ports, in the hope that, 
onc(‘ opeued, they may never be closed 
again. 

Our original intention was not to 
discuss tlie corn-law question in the 
present article. Wo took up the pen 


for the simple purpose of showing that, 
so far as {Scotland is concerned, a most 
unnecessary alarm has been rai.scd with 
regard to the jiruducc of the harvest; 
and we have not the slightest doubt 
that the same exaggeration has been 
extended to the sister country. Of 
course, if wc can prov(5 this, it will 
follow as a matter of deduction, that 
no e.spccial necessity exists for open¬ 
ing the ports at present; and we shall 
further strengthen our position by re¬ 
ference to tlie prices of bonded grain. 
Wc shall not, however, conclude,with¬ 
out a word or two regarding the mis¬ 
chievous theories which, if put into 
execution, would place this couutry at 
the mercy of a foreign power; and w© 
entreat tlie atteution of our readers 
the more, bt'causc aheady our prospec¬ 
tive position has become the subject of 
iuteuse interest on the Continent. 

It is a question of such iipmense 
importance, tliat we have thought it 
our duty to consult with one of the 
best-informed persons on the sub¬ 
ject of practical agriculture in {Got¬ 
land, or, indeed, in the United King¬ 
dom. Our authoiity for the follow¬ 
ing facts, .as to (he results of the har- 
ve.st in the Noi tli, is Mr Stcplicns, the 
aut hor of 7 //r Jiuvit of the Farm. Ills 
o]>ini<M]s, and the results of his obser¬ 
vation, have kindly beoti communica¬ 
ted to us ill letters, written during 

lirst fortnight in Koveinber; audwedo 
not think that wc can confer upon the 
public a greater service than by lay¬ 
ing extracts troiu these before them. 
Xliey may tend, if duly weighed and 
considered, to relieve the appreheu- 
bions of those \>ho have taken alarm 
at the very comiueueemcut of the cry. 
Otu* couvictiou is, that the alai ni is not 
only premature but unreasonable, and 
that the grain-produce of this year is 
rather atmve than below the ordinary 
average. We shall consider the po¬ 
tato question separately: in the mean¬ 
time let us hear Mr Stephens on the 
subject of the quantity of the harvest- 


Quaxtitt or Gbaik-Cbop. 

I AM quite satisfied in my own mation, that a greater quantity of 
mind, from observation and iufor- grain convortiblo into bread ha© 
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been derived from tins harvest than 
from the lust. Both oats and bar¬ 
ley are a heavy crop; indeed oats are 
the bulkiest crop I ever roiucmber to 
have seen in the higher districts of this 
country. The straw is not only long, 
but is strong in the reed, and thh-k 
in the ground; and notwitlistauding 
all the rain, both barley and oats were 
much less laid than might have been 
expected. In regard to wheat, all the 
good soils ha>« jiolded well—the 
inferior but indifloreiitly. There is a 
much greater diversity in the wheat 
than in bjirloy and oats. The straw 
of wheat is long, and it is also strong; 
but still it was more laid than eltlter 
oats or barley, and wliercver it was 
laid the crop will be very dotlcient. 
As to the colour of all sorts of grain, 
it is much brighter than the fiimicrs 
had antici{>atcd, and there is no 
sprouted grain this year. 

I«et me relate a few instances of 
the yield of the crop. 1 must pre¬ 
mise that the results 1 am abont to 
give are derived from the best culti¬ 
vated (Tistricts, and that no returns 
of yield have yet been had front the 
upi^r and later districts. At tlic 
same time 1 have no reason to sup¬ 
pose that these, when rt»ceivcd, will 
prove in any way contradictory. In 
Bust XrOthian two fluids of wheat 
have been tried, iu not tlm best .soil; 
and the one lias yielded -U, and the 
other vcij nearfy 5 quarters, per 
Scotch acre. ♦BeiVire being eiit, the 
first one was estimated at 21, and 
the second at 41 - quarters. Tlio grain 
iu both cases is go(»d. 

In Mid-Lothiun, t)n<; farmer a-sures 
himself, from tri.il-*, tlmt ho will reap 
•■S r|uarters of wheat per S('.ol( li acre 
of good rpiality. And anollun* says, 
that, altogether, he never had >o great 
a crop sines* he wa-* a farmer. 

In West Lothian, two fanners have 
thrashed some wheat, and the vield Is 
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S quarters per Scotcli acre, of good 

quality. 

In the best district of Roxburgh¬ 
shire the wlicat will yield well; while 
a large held of wheatj In Berwickshire, 
that was early laid on account of the 
weakness of the straw, which was too 
much forced by the high condition of 
the soil, will scarcely pay the cost of 
reaping. This, however, is hnt a single 
isolated instance, for a farmer in the 
same county hi\s pnt iu 7:> ordinary¬ 
sized Stacks, whereas his usual imih- 
ber is about (10. 

In tlie east of Foifarshirc, the liar- 
vest is represenli'd to me as being 
glorious; wliile In the we.st, there has 
not been a better (*rop of every thing 
for many years. Tlie accouuts from 
NortluimU'rland, from two or three 
of my iVieiids who farm theiv exten¬ 
sively, continii the preceding state¬ 
ments, in regard to the bulk and ge- 
ueral yield of the coni crop. 

J may also mention, that the sam¬ 
ples of wheat, and oats, and barl<*y, 
pre.sentcd at tlie Highland and Agri- 
cnitural Society's Show at Dumfries, 
along with the grain iu the straw, 
were really arhuii'nble. 

With all these atlOv‘<tation< from so 
many parts of the country, tliat are 
known to be good com dl.-tricts, 1 
cannot doubt that the crop is u good 
ouc on good soils.” 

So much for tin* quantify, which, 
after nil. is the main (tonsidurntion. 
'I’lie above acctnint certainly no 
indications of famine, or even scar¬ 
city. It contains the general charac¬ 
ter of the weight of the harvest iu the 
priiu’ijKil coni-grouing distriels of 
Seolland, and we have no reason 
wh.atever to supjmse that worse for¬ 
tune has attended tlie results of the 
h'l.^biindry in Bngland. The next 
coiis>ideraiioa is the 
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Quamyt o» tuk Cnor. 

“ Not the entire crop, bnt most oats were shown at Dumfries 481h 
of it, is inferior in quality to that ])cr hnshel—:ilb aimve the ordinary 
of last year. The barley ami oats weight. Barley lias been prcseiitcil 
ai'O both plump and heavy, but there iu the Edinburgh market every week 
is a slight rougliiicss about them ; as heavy ns fidlli per (juarter—about 
aud yet the weights iu some cases of Ulh more than the ordinary weight, 
both aro extraordinary; Botato All the samples of wheat I h ave seen 
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in Leith in the bands of an eminent 
corn-xuerebant, weighed from COlb 
to 0:>U> per bushel, and It has been os 
high as OClb in the Kditibnrgh raar- 
hct. 1 also saw samples of Essex 
wheat above 6011>, as well as good 
wheat from Lincolnshire. 

Now such weights could not be 
indicated by gi’ain at tlio end of a 
wet harvest, unless it woi-c of good 
quality. 

"J'lie quality is much divorsifiocl, 
os])v(*ially In wheat; some of it not 
weighing al>ove 4Wb per bushel. 
The winnowings from all the gi*ahis 
will be jwoportioually large; although, 
in the case <»f barley and oats, liad 
every ])icklc attained uiatmity, the 
crop would probably have (‘xceod- 
cd the extraordinary one of iyi5. 
Hut though heavy winnowings cu> 
tail decided loss to the birmcr, 
yet huniau beings will not be tlic 
greate>t sudVrers by them; tlic loss 
will i liietly full on the poor work- 
iiorses, iis liicy will be made to eat 
the light instead of tlie good com, 
wliicli latter >>111 be reserved for 
human food. Thu light oats will no 
doubt bo given to horses in larger 
quantities tlian good con], and the 
light barley will be boiled for them 
in ma.-lies probably ever}' night. 

'I'lie beans are a heavy crop in straw 
eveiy’ where; and beaji-straw, when 
w ell won, is as good fur horses in win¬ 
ter as liay ; while in certain districts, 
.such as on the llorder, the beans will 
:ds<* 1m* good. 

AVilh ail tlieso facts before me, I 
cannot make in\ si lf believi* that we 
arc to experiem-e any thing ap- 
'jn’ojjrbhig to the privntiim of famine, 
so far as the grain crop is i-on- 
cerned.'* 

Our practical experience in these 
mailers is so liniiled, that we feel 
didideiit in adding any thing to tiiese 
remarks of Mr Stoi)hcn5. We may, 
liowcver, be permitted to express a 
doubt whether the average quality of 
the crop has yet been satisfactorily 
ascertained. It is well known that 
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the fai-mcr rarely brings his l>Mt 
wheat into the earliest market, because 
it ia his intcre.st to tlirasli out that 
of the croj) wdiicli may liavc sus¬ 
tained a partial damage, tis soon as 
po.sMblc ; and in these circumstances 
it usually follows, that the worst 
wheat is tirst exposed for sale. In 
like manner he wishes to dispose of 
his inferior barley first. In regard to 
oats, the inferior portions find coji- 
sumptioij at lu'nic by the horfes. In 
ordinary seasons, any wiicat or barley 
that may have shuw'ii s}raptODis of 
heating in tlie .stm-ksflrc fir.st present- 
oil at market; hut in this season, when 
there is no heated grain—thanks to tho 
low l<*inj»ei*alni'e and the precautions 
used in stacking—the high prices have 
tempted the farmers to thrash both 
wheat and harl<*y earlier tluin usual, 
in order to meet the demands for rent 
and wages at Martinmas—a term 
which, owing to the lateness of the 
season, followed close on the tonnina- 
tion of the harvest. TIjU ])eciiliai*ity 
of the season ma)% perhaps, account 
for tlie large supplies of wlieat pre¬ 
sented for some we<ks past at Mark 
Lane—to the extent, wc undci'stimd, 
offroni oO.OOO to 40,000 quai'ters more 
than last year at the same period. It 
is iiioix* than probable that the largest 
proportion of the land in fallow lias 
bwn .sown with old w'lieat, as it was 
early fu^ccrtaiiied that the han'cst 
would l>c uniwually late. There is 
always more hare fallow in England 
than ill Scotland, and the old wheat 
having been thus disjioscd of, the ear¬ 
lier poriio]] of ilie new grain was 
hnmght to market, and not appropria- 
Icil for its usiinl |iur)>oso. Wo unist, 
however, conclude, that the crop—at 
all events the wheat—is inferior to that 
of former yoar.'^. This has gimcrally 
been nttrihutod to tho wetness of tho 
sea.soii, in w hich view oiir correspon¬ 
dent docs not altogether concur; and 
w-c are glad to oh.•ic^^•e. that on one 
important matter—namely, the tituess 
of this years grain for seed—his opi¬ 
nions arc decidedly favourable. 
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Cause of Inferiob Quality of Wheat. 


“ I nm of o]Mnio;), that the infericri- regards quanlity aud quality, has not 
ty of the wheal in poor lauds, both as arisen from the wetness of the seasoOf 
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bift from the very low degree of tern- 
percUure ivhich prevailed at the 
blooming season in the end of June, 
and which prevented the poUen com¬ 
ing to maturity, and therefore in- 
tcjfered with the proper fecundation 
of tho plant. I observed that, during 
all that time, the rnin did not fall in 
so large quantities as afterwards, but 
the thennometcr averaged so low as 
from 48® to 02®, even during the day, 
and there was a sad want of sunshine. 
A''J it is an ascertained fact, that 
w heat will 710 / fecundate at all in a 
f •mperaturo whrch docs not exceed 
*a 5®, accompanied with a gloomy at¬ 
mosphere. This theory of the iuflu- 
ouce of a low temperature also ac¬ 
counts for the quantity of light wheat 
this year; for the side of the car that 
was exposed to the cold breeze which 
blew constaully from the uorth-east 
dnriag the period of blooming, would 
experience a more clnlly atmosphere 
than the other side, wliirli was com¬ 
paratively sheltered, and therefore its 
feciiudatiou would be most iuterfered 
with. 

I may mention a peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of this year, if we take into 
consideration the w'ctness of the sea¬ 
son ; which is, that scarcely a sprout¬ 
ed car of corn is to be found any 
where, uotwitlistanding that the croi> 
was laid in many instances. This 
immunity I'rom an evil which never 
fails to render grain, so nilected, use¬ 
less for Jiuiuau food, has no doubt 
been secured by the low (cmfwrature 
of the season. It was an observed 
fact, that immediately after the falls 
of rain, wltether great or moderate, a 
linn, drying, cool breeze always sprang 
up, w'hich quickly dried the standing 
and won the cut corn at tho same 
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time; and the consequence has been, 
that the entire crop has been secured 
in tho stack-yard in a safe state. All 
the kinds of grain, therefore, may be 
regarded as being in a sound state; 
and, on that account, even the lighter 
grains will be quite fit for seed next 
year.” 

The point on which the nation at 
large is principally interc8t(‘d, is, of 
course, tho price of bread. It is <)uite 
evident that tlic cost of manufactured 
flour ought, in all cases, to remain in 
just pro]>ortion with the value of tho 
raw material. Unfortunately that 
proportion is not always niaintaiued. 
The baker is a middleman b(‘t>vccn 
the fanner and the public, between 
the producing and the consuming 
classes. Amongst those w'ho follow 
that very necessary trade, there exists 
a combination which is not regulated 
by law ; and the consequence is, that, 
whenever a scarcity is threatened, the 
bakers raise tlie ])ricc of the loiit* at 
pleasure, and on no fixed principle 
corresponding with the j)rico of corn. 
Few jwrsona an* awai*c at what rate 
the quartern loaf ought to he soht 
when wlieat is respectively at 50s., 
COs., or 70s. per quarter: they are, 
however, painfully sensitive when 
they are subjectisd to an arbitrary 
rise of bread, and their natural con¬ 
clusion is, that they arc taxed on 
account of the dearness of tho grain. 
Tlie number of tho.so who buy grain 
or wlio study its fluctuations, is very 
small; but every one uses bread, and 
the monthly account of the baker is a 
sure mcinenlo of its pnee. Let us . 
sec l>ow the middle functionary has 
behaved. 
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WuT 2S Bozad so ueab 1 


“ The price of bread Is very high 
already^ and is not likely to fall; and 
the reason a baker would assign for 
this is the high price of wheat—a very 
plausible reason, and to which most 
people would too good-naturedly as¬ 
sent ; but examine the particulars of 
the case, and the reason adduced will 
be fonnd based on a fallacy. Daring 
all the last year, the aggregate average 
price of wheat never exceeded 568. a 


quarter, and in that time the price of 
tho 41b loaf was 54d.; at least I paid 
no more for it with ready money. Tho 
liighcst mark that wheat has yet at¬ 
tained in this market, is 8Ss. per quar¬ 
ter, and it U notorious that this market 
has, for tho present year, been tho 
dearest throu^iout the kingdom. As 
10s. a quarter makes a difference of 
Id. in the 4Ib loaf, the loaf, according 
to this scale—which, be it remarked,. 
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is of tbe bakers' own selection—shonld 
bo at when the wheat is at 88s. 
Can you, nevertheless, believe that, 
whilst the present price of bread is ^d. 
the loaf IS made wholly of wheat which 
cost the bakers 88s. ti)C quarter ? The 
bakers tell yon they always buy tlic 
best wheat, and yet, though they are 
the largest buyers in the wheat moi** 
ket, the aggregate average of the 
kingdom did not exceed 5Ks. Gd. on 
the 8th November. The tnith is, 
the bakers arc trying to make the 
most they can ; and they are not to 
biainc, provided tiieii' gains were not 
ini]iuted to the faimers. But we all 
know, that when bread gets inordi¬ 
nately high ill price, clamour is raised 
against dear wheat —that is, against 
the farmer—and tliis again is made 
the pretext for a free trade in comj 
W'hilst tlic hi(/h price secured to the 
baker by the privilege of his trade is 
left uublamed and unscathed.” 

Had the Court of Session thought 
prujicr to retain in observance the 
jiowcrs to wliieh it succeeded after 
the abolition of the Privy Council, 
and which for some time it executed, 
we certainly shonld have applied to 
their Lordships fur an Act of Sederunt 
to regulate the proceedings of Master 
Bakers. But, ns centralisation has 
not even .spared us an Immble Secre¬ 
tary, we must leave our complaint for 
cuusldoratioii in a liigher quarter. 
Our corrcsjiondent, however, is rather 
too charitable in assuming that the 
bakers are not to blame. M’c can¬ 
not, for the life of ns, undorstaiul why 
tliey are permitted to augment the 
price of bread, the great commodity 
of life, at this enormous ratio, iu con¬ 
sequence of the rise of com. Surely 
some cimctmcut should be framed, by 
which the price of the loaf should bo 
kept in strict correspondence with 
the average price of grain, and some 
salutaiy check put upon a monopoly, 
which, we are convinced, has often 
atfurded a false argument against tho 
agricultural interests of tho country. 

Such we believe to be the true state 
of the grain crop tlirongliont tlic king¬ 
dom generally. How, from such a 
atate of things, any valid argument 
can be raised fur opening the ports at 
this time, we arc totally at a loss to 
conceive. The only serious feature 
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connected with the present harvest^ 

the partial failure of the potato crop, 
to which we shall presently refer. 
But, BO far as regards corn, we maintain 
that there is no real ground for alarm; 
and further, there is this important 
consideration connected with the late 
har\'cst, which shonld not be ungrate¬ 
fully disregarded, that two months of 
the grain season have already jiassed, 
and the new crop remains compara¬ 
tively untouched, so that it will have 
to sup])ly only ten mouths* consump¬ 
tion instead of twelve: and should the 
next harvest be an early one, w hich 
we have reason to expect after tliis 
late one, tho time bcai-ing on the 
present crop will be still more short¬ 
ened. Nor shonld the fact be over¬ 
looked, that two months* consumption 
is equal to2,000,000 quarters of wheat 
—an amount wiiich would form a very 
considerable item in a crop which 
had proved to be actually deficient. 

But as there has been a movement 
already in some parts of Scotland, 
though solely from professed repealers, 
towards memorialising government 
for open ports on the ground of spe¬ 
cial iiercssity, we shall consider that 
(liiestion for a little; and, in doinfso, 
sliall blend the obsci^’ations of our able 
correspondent with our own. 

Such a step, we think, at the present 
moment, would be attended with mis¬ 
chief in more w'aj’S than one. There 
can be no pretext of a famine at pre¬ 
sent, immediately after harvest; and 
the natural course of events in opera¬ 
tion is this, that the dear prices are 
inducing a stream of com from every 

P roducing quarter towards Britain, 
n. such circumstauces, if you raise 
a cry of famine, and suspend the 
corn-laws, that stream of supply will 
at once be stopped. The importers 
will naturally suspend their trade, 
because they will then speculate, not 
on tho rate of the import duty, which 
will bo absolutely abolished by the 
suspension, but on the rise of price in 
the market of this country. 'J'ficy will 
tlicrcfore, as a matter of course—gain 
bcingtheir only object—withhold their 
supplies, until tho prices shall have, 
through panic, attained a famine price 
here; and then they will realize their 
profit w'hen they conceive they can gsuu 
no more. In the course of things at 
present, the price of fine wheat is so 
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high, that a haudaomo suiidus wonld 
Fuuuiui to foreigners, thongli llioy paid 
tUo import duty, lleiuovc lluit duty, 
aud the forcigucr will iniuuHliateiy 
add its amoiiut to the iirice of hU 
own wheat. The price of u heat wt)iild 
then be os high to the consumer ns 
when the duty rcmiiinod to be paid; 
while the amount of duty would go 
into the pockets of the foreigucr, in¬ 
stead of into our own exchequer. At 
present, tlnj fiueat foreign whont is 
62s. in bond—remONC the iwscnt 
duty of 14s., and tltat wheat will freely 
give r/i the marhet SOs. the ipiarler. 

It is, therefore, clear that sucli an 
expedient as that of susi)eiiding tlic 
corn-laws merely to induce the bonded 
wheat to bo entered for liome con- 
snini)tion, would, in no degrei^, bene¬ 
fit the coiisjimer. 'J'he, (puintity of 
wheat at present in lumd di»cs not 
exceed half-a-niillion of (piarters— 
the grc-atcst part of wliich did not 
cost the importer :lOs. per iinarter. 
At least we can vouch for thi-^, that 
early last summer, w1h*u tin* crop 
looked luxuri.int, rjtJDO nn.irli‘r< of 
wheat iu bond wove uctuaUy otforod 
in ^|ie Edinburgh market for L*t5>., aud 
were sold for that sum, and allo\^■ed 
to remain iuboml. It still remains in 
bond, and could now realise Here, 
Ikeu, is a realisable pr^Ht (»f ;hU. per 
(juarior, and yet tlic holder will not 
take it, iu the expectalioii of a higher. 

Wc cannot think llmt bir Iloherl 
Peel would sanction a measure su 
clearly and }>alpably unui^e, for the 
sake of liberating only lialf a miliion 
quarters of wheat, whicli U the cal¬ 
culated consumption of a fortnight. 
Bnt the late frequent meetings of the 
Privy Connell have afforded an admi¬ 
rable opportunity for the alarmists to 
declaim upon coining famine. Mat¬ 
ters, they say, must be -looking aerioiis 
indeed, when both Cabinet aud Coun¬ 
cil are repeatedly called together; and 
they jamp at the conclusion, that sus¬ 
pension of the corn-law is the active 
subject of debate. We pretend to no 
special knowledge of what is passing 
behind the political curtain ; but a 
far more rational conjecture as to the 
nature of those deliberations may be 
found in the state of the potato crop, 
and the question, whether any sne- 
codanenm can be fonnd for it. Per¬ 
haps it wonld be advisable to allow 
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Indian com, or maize, to come in 
duty-free ; if not as food for jicoide, 
it would feed horses, pigs, or pouitiy, 
and would make a divei'sion in favour 
of the consiunptioji of corn to a certain 
extent; nml such a relaxation could 
bo made without interfering with the 
corw-laws, for maize is not regarded 
as coni, but stands in the same posi¬ 
tion as rice and millet. We might 
try this experiment with tlic maize, 
ns the Dutch haw already forestalled 
the rice market. 

If the stale of the har\'e5t is such 
as we coiweientumsly believe it to be, 
there eaii be no sjjoeial rea>on—but 
ratber, as we have shown, tlio reverse 
—for suspeniling the action uf the 
coni-iaus at this particular juncture. 
If the euaclnieiit of that measure was 
foumb'd on the principle of .nironliug 
proleclioii to the. fanner, why inter¬ 
fere uitli these laws at a time u hen 
any apiuvlien>ion of a famiueas cn (irely 
■\ i'ivuiuiy V Ami siueo thtTO i.-J a larf,^ 
quaiitily of food in the eounlry, the 
present prices are certainly nut attri¬ 
butable a (letieieiiey in the crojs 
j»ud are, after all, little more than r(‘- 
iiiinuTiilive to the fanners ^\l^o an; 
rai'iTs of ct»rn alone. The present 
ivnts eouid not )wr.>ibly be ]iai(I from 
the profits of tlie growlli (>f ei»ni. It 
is the high ]>riee of live slock >\hieh 
kcep.s up ilie value of llic land. The 
aggjvgati* aM-rage price of ^^hent 
thruughcmt the kingdom is only .')8s. 
CJ., upon uhieh no rational arguinent 
can be founded ftr tlie su<]H‘nsiou 
oftijchiwsof the country, lleside.s, 
the working of the corn-lau's will in 
its natural course cftect all that is dc-, 
sirablj*; at any rate it does not pre¬ 
vent the introduction of foreign grain 
into tin; market. The present state of 
the grain-market presents an appunmt 
anomaly—that i.s, it aftords a high and 
a low price for the same coniinodity, 
namely wheat; but this difTerence 
is no more than might have berti 
aiiticip.'itcd from the peculiar condi¬ 
tion of the wheat crop, wliicli yields 
good and inferior samples at the same 
time. It can be no matter of surprise 
that fine wheat should realise good 
prices, or that inferiur wheat should 
only draw low prices. Tlic high price 
will remunerate those who have the 
good fortune to reap a crop of Wheat 
of good quality, and the low prices of 
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tilt* inferior wheat will have the effect 
of keeping tlie aggregate avej-age price 
at a medium figure, and, by inahituiu- 
ing n high duty, will prevent the influx 
of inferior grmu to compete with our 
own inferior grain in the home market. 
The law thus really affords protection 
to those who are iu need of it—name¬ 
ly, tu suclt farmers as have reaped an 

inferior crop of wheat; while those 
foreigners vlio have fine wheat iu 
bond, or a bui7>1iis which they may 
scud to tills countiy', can afford tu 
pay a high duty on receiving a high 
jmee for tlmir superior article. Ta¬ 
king such a state of things into consi- 
denition, we cannot comenc a mca- 
suH) jiioi'c w'isc in its operation, inas¬ 
much as it accommodates itself to the 
j)ccuiiar circuiiistttiici's of the times, 
than the present fonu of the com- 
Lnv. 

■\Vcrc tliat laiv allowed to operate 
as the IcgUlaturc intended, it w'oiild 
bring gniiii into Ibis connfiy when- 
a sujii'ly wa.'' actually necessary; 
but Ave cannot sluU our eyes to the 
inischicA'oiN cliccts wliicli unfounded 
nmu)m> of its suspon.sion have al- 
rcad} prodnccii in the foreign market. 
Owing to f hcM* reports, jiroiiagated by 
the news])aiK*rs. tlic holders of wheat 
abroad lul^orai^ed the price to 5Gs. 
a •luarlcr, free on board : and as the 
Fame rumoiun have advanced the 
freight to Os. a fjuarter, Avlical cannot 
mnr bo landed here in liond under 
The suspension <»f the com-law' 
would tend to coiitinii the panic 
abroad, and avouIU therefore increase 
the difficulties of our corn-merrhauts, 
in making purchases of wheat for 
this market. It seems to us very’ 
strange tliat sousiblo men of business 
should be so credulous as to believe 
every idle rumour that is liroaehcd in 
llic jiewspapei-s, so evidently for party 
purposes; for the current rejKjrt of the 
immediate suspension of the corn-law 
originated in the papers avotvedly 
inimical to the Ministry. The cha¬ 
racter of the Leagne is well known. 
That body has never permitted truth 
to be an obstacle in the way of its 
attempts. 

So much for com and the corn-laws. 
But there is a more serious question 
beyond this, and that is the state of 
the potatoes. If we are to believe 
the journos, more especially those 
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which are attached to the cause of tiic 
^agiic, the affection has spread, and 
is spreading to a most disastrous ex¬ 
tent. Supposing these accounts to bo 
true, we say, adA isediy, that it will bo 
impossible to find a substitute for tbo 
j)f»tato among tlic vegetable pi*oduc- 
tions of the world ; for neither wheat 
nor maize can be used, like it, with 
the simplest culinary preparation. 
There can be no doubt that in some 
places this affection is very preva¬ 
lent, and that a considerable part of 
the crop in certain soils has been 
rendered unfit for ordinary domestic 
use. It is understood that the Lord- 
Advocate of Scotland lias L'^sued a 
circular to the parisli clcrgymea 
thronghout the kingdom, requesting 
answers to certain queries on this im¬ 
portant Kiibjcet. 'JIic infonnntion thns 
obtained will no doubt U* classified, so 
that the govcmuient will immediately 
arrive at a true estimate of the extent 
of damage incurred. 

In the mean time, aac haA*c caused 
enquiry to be made for ourselves, and 
flic result, in so far as regards Scot¬ 
land, is much more lavonrable tlian 
we had expected, considering the ex¬ 
tent of the fii-st alunn. ^\c have* een 
accounts fiom crr.n/ quarter of the 
hiniidum^ and the following report 
may therefore bo relied on as strictly 
con.-'istent witli fact. 

It appears, on investigation, that 
no traces whatcAcr of the complaint 
have yet been found iu the northern 
half of Scotland. The crop in the 
upper parts of Forfarshire and Terth- 
shire is quite untainted, and so across 
the island. When Are consider what 
a vast stretch of country extends to 
the north of Montrose, the point be¬ 
yond which, as oiir informants say, 
this singular affection has not pene¬ 
trated, we shall have great reason to 
be thankful for such a providential 
immunity. Our chief anxiety, when 
we first heard of the probable failure, 
was for the Highlands, where the 
potato plant furnishes so corauioii and 
80 necessary an article of food. Wo 
know by former experience what bit¬ 
ter privation is felt during a bad sea¬ 
son in the far glens and lonely western 
islands; and most rejoiced are we to 
find, that for this winter there is little 
likelihood of a repetition of the same 
calamity. Argj’lesbire, howcA'er, ex- 
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c<^t in iU northern parishes has 
not escaped so well. We have reason 
to believe that the potatoes in that 
district have suffered very materially, 
but to what extent is not yet accu> 
lately ascertained. 

In the Lowlands the accounts are 
more conflicting; but it is remarkable 
that almost every fanner confesses 
now, that his first apprehensions were 
greatlyworse than the reality. On exa¬ 
mination, it turns out that many flelds 
which wore considered so tainted as to 
be useless, are very slightly affected: 
it is thus appareirt that undue preci¬ 
pitation has been used in pronouncing 
npon the general character of the crop 
from a few isolated samples. Some 
districts api>cai* to have escaped alto¬ 
gether ; and from a considerable num¬ 
ber wo have seen reports of a decided 
abatement in the disease. 

In short, keeping in vicw all the 
information we Irave been able to col¬ 
lect, the following seems to be the 
true state of the case :—^Tlic crop 
tltroughont Scotland has been a very 
large one, bat one-half of it is affected 
to a greater or less degree. About a 
fourth or a fifth of this half crop is so 
sligBtly diimagcd, that the imnsual 
amount of produce will more than 
compensate the injury. The remain¬ 
der is certainly worse. Of this, how¬ 
ever. a considerable proportion has 
been converted into starch—an expe¬ 
dient which was early recommended 
In many quarters, wisely adopted by 
the prudent, and may yet be exten¬ 
sively increased. An afiected potato, 
unless its juices were thoroughly 
fermented, and decomposition com¬ 
menced, w'ill yield quite as good starch 
as the healthy root, and all this may 
be considered as saved. Potato starch 
or farina, when mixed with flour, 
makes a wholesome and palatable 
bread. In some districts the doubtful 
potatoes are given to the cattle in 
quantities, and are considered excel¬ 
lent feeding. This also is a material 
saving. 

The spread of the complaint, or 
rather the appearance of its worst 
fljrmptoiDS, seems to depend very 
mucD on the mode of management 
adopted after the potatoes are raised. 
A friend of ours In Mid-Lothian, who 
has pltid mnch attention to agricul¬ 
ture, has saved nearly the whole of 


his crop, by careful attention to the 
diy'uess of the roots when heaped, by 
keeping these heaps small and fre¬ 
quently turiiod, and, above all, by 
judicious ventihation throuffh them. A 
neighbouring farmer, who liod an im- 
ineuse crop, but wh(> did not avail 
him of any of these precautions, has 
suftcred most severely. 

One letter which wo have received 
is of great importance, as it details 
the means by which an affected crop 
has been preserved. We think it our 
duty to make the following extract, 
premising that the wTitcr is an emi¬ 
nent practical farmer in the south of 
Scotland:—“ 1 had tliis year a largo 
crop of potatoes, but my iields, like 
tho.-«} of my neighbours, did not es¬ 
cape the epidemic. On its lirst ap¬ 
pearance, I directed my serious atten- 
tlou to the means of preserving the 
crop. Though inclined to impute the 
complaint to a dee])cr cause than tlio 
wetness of the season, I conceived 
that damp would, as a matter of 
course, increase any tendency to de¬ 
cay, and I took my measures accord¬ 
ingly. Having raised my potatoes, 
I caused all tlic sound ones, which 
seemed free from spot and hlomisii, to 
be carefully picked by the hand; and, 
having selected a dry situation in an 
adjoining field, 1 desired them to bo 
heaped there in quantities, none of 
which exceeded a couple of bobs. The 
method of ])itting them was this 
On a dry foundation wc placed a layer 
of potatoes, which wc covered with 
sandy mould, though I don’t doubt 
straw would do as well; above that, 
another layer, also covered; and so 
on, keeping tlic potatoes as separate 
from each other as possible. We then 
thatched and covered tlicm over as 
usual with straw, leaving ventilators 
on the top. I have had them opened 
since, and there is no trace whatever 
of any decay, which 1 attribute to the 
above precautions, as others in the 
neighbourhood, whose potatoes grow 
in exactly similar soil, have lost great 
part of their crop by heaping them in 
huge masses. ^ ventilation, you may 
depend upon it, is a great preserva¬ 
tive. I have, I think, arrested the 
compl^nt even in affected potatoes, 
by laying them out (not heaping them) 
on a dry floor, in a covered place 
where there is a strong carront of air. 
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Tbeyarenot spolUh^npi 0 ; andiffaeii 
the unsound parts ai'e cut oat, we 
find them qofto wholesome and fit for 
use. I am of opinion, therefore, that 
by using due caution, the progress of 
the compliUut, so far as it has gone, 
may in most cases be effectnaliy 
checked.” 

Wc are, therefore, almost certain, 
that when the damaged portion is dc- 
dacted from the whole amonnt of the 
crop, there still remains on ample 
store of good potatoes for the con* 
sumption of itic wliolc population— 
that is, if the potatoes were dis- 
tril)«ted equally through the mar¬ 
kets. This, iiowcvcr, cannot bo 
done, and, therefore, there are some 
places where this vegetable will be 
dear and scarce. The farmer who lias 
a large crop of sound potatoes, and who 
does not reside in an exporting part of 
tlic country, will natiirall}* enough use 
liU superfluity for his cattle; and this 


ewbot be pfevented. We hope» bd%- 
ever, that the habitual tbrift bt our 
countrymen will canse them to kb- 
.stain, ta mach as possible, from wast-' 
ing their extra stock in this manoeri 
more especially as there is abundmice 
of other kinds of fodder. They wUl 
command a high price as an esculent, 
and perhaps a higher, If they are pre¬ 
served fur the purposes of seed. Ex¬ 
portation also should be earned oa 
cautiously; but wo repeat, that the 
general tenor of ou^ information is so 
far satisfactory, that it exhibits no* 
tiling more than a partial affection of 
the crop in the southern districts, and 
the majority of those arc compensa¬ 
ted by a good provision of com. 

In addition to these statistics, ob¬ 
tained from many and varions sour¬ 
ces, wo Imve been favoured with the . 
opinion of Mr Stephens, which we now ’ 
subjoin:— 


Toe Potato Rot. 


“ This affection T do not regard as a 
disease—but .siin]>)y as a lottenness in 
the tuber, superinduced by the con- 
bimitiou of a low temperature with 
oxoi-sivo moisture, during the grow¬ 
ing season of that sort of root, when 
it is most liable to be affected on ac- 
fouiu of its succulent textui-c.* A 
friend informs me that he remembers 
tlie S)ime kind of rottenness seizing the 
potato crop of the country in the late 
and wot season of ; aud, as a 
consequence, the seed potato for the 
fidlowing crop fetched as liigh a price 
as 2(js. the boll of 5 cwt.f 1 am iucliu- 


od to believe, however, that the effects 
of this rot arc much' exagger^i^. 
It is, in the first place, said to be' 
poisonous; and yetpijgs, to my cer¬ 
tain knowledge, have iKicn fed oil 
spoiled potatoes alone, on purpose, 
with iinpnifiry. There is little outcry 
made against rot In the dry soils m 
rcrthshire and Forfarshire, and these 
are the tvro most extensive districts 
from which potatoes are shipped for 
London. There arc farmers in vari¬ 
ous parts of the country who watfant 
the soundness of the potatoes they 
supply their customers. The accounts 


* ** Kot that I think there was more raia in the earlier part ofaumvMr than 
the potato crop could absorb, for it U known to require a large supply of mois¬ 
ture in its growing state, in order to acquire a full development of all its parts.' 
It was observable, however, that the rain increased as the season advanced, and, 
after the potato plant had reached its full development. It is,-therefore, probable 
that the incfcasod moisture, which was not then wanted by the [dant, would be¬ 
come excessive; and this moistur^ along with the low temperature, may have pro¬ 
duced such chemical change in sap as to facilitate the putrefaction of the 
entire plant. As to the theories with respect to the presence of a fungus, or of 
insects, in the plant, 1 consider these as a mere exponent of the tendency to a 
state of putrefaction; such being the nsual aodompkhiments of all vegetable and 
animal decay.” 

f I remember the wet seaaoM of 1816 and 1817. There was tiien no rot in 
the potato; bnt., during the whole of those seasons, we had not the 
tinved cold weather which we have this year es^^noed.” 
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od tbe potato crop from the High¬ 
land districts arc most favourable. 
I believe the fact will tiuti out to be 
this, that, like corn, the potatoes will 
not only bo a good, but a great crop, 
in all the true potato that is, iu 
dcopdr\* soils on adry subsoil, w'hetUer 
naturally so, or made so by draining 
— and that in all tlio heavy soils, 
whether rich or poor, they arc rotting. 

A short time will put an end to all 
conjecture on the state of tbe potato 
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crop, and affbtd ns facts upon which 
wo shall be able to reason and judge 
ai'ight,” 

As the question of seed is always a 
most important one, wheuever a new 
disease or poi'tlal affection of so staple 
a product is discovered, it may not 
be useless to note down Mr Stei>hens* 
ideas, in regard to the Hiii)j)05cd de¬ 
struction of the vegetative principle 
in part of the affected crop— 
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Seed Potatoes. 


“ I would feel no apprehension in 
etnpio^iiig such affected potatoes for 
seed, next spring, as shall be pre¬ 
served till that time *, because 1 be¬ 
lieve it to be the case that the low* 
temperature eufvoblcd the vegetative 
powers of the ]>t:int so much as to 
disable it from tlirowing off the large 
quantity of moisture tl»al was pre¬ 
sented to it: and 1 tlierefure conclude 
that any ]*ot superinduced by such 
causes (Miiiiot possess a character 
which is hereditary. There seems 
nojxMson, Iherel'ore, why the cum- 
3 )lalut should be propagated iu future, 
in circumstances favourable to vege¬ 
tation ; and this b))iuiou Is the more 
likely to l>c true, that it is not in- 
con.'>i6tr*nt with the idea of the dis¬ 
ease of former years having arisen 
from a degenerate state of the i)otaio 
plant, since low teinporature and ex¬ 
cessive moisture wei'e more likely to 
aliect a plant in a state of dcg<*iioracy 
than w'bcii Its vitality remaius iiuim- 
palred. 

There is no doubt that this affec¬ 
tion of the potato is general, and it is 
quite ]) 0 .ssib)q that it may yet spread. 
This, however, is a question which 
cannot yet be solved, and certainly, 
so far as we know% the Iligldniids, 
and the Orkney and Sbcthiiid Isles, 
Lave liithcrto Scaped. Tlie portion 
of the crop as yet actnall}* rendered 
unfit for human food, docs not |>orbaps 
cxcoedouc'fourth in pans of the coun¬ 
try whence potatoes are exported; 
and could the affection be stopped 
from spreading farther than this, there 
woutd still be a sufficiency of potatoes 
for the ^oasomption of human beings^ 
as the crop is .aiidcnowledged to be 
a large one in the beet -districts. 


IMuch, however, depends upon oor 
ability to arrest llie affection, or its 
cessation from other causes. 

It is known that rolten ]iotatoc.s, 
like rotten turnips, wliuii left iu heaps 
in contuct with sound ones, will eau-^o 
the latter to rot. Aware <ff tid-s fact, 
farmers have, this hist year, called 
the ])otatncs iu the heaps, as soon 
as the lifiiug of the ernj) wuj o\er, to 
be iudbidiially examined, and placed 
the sound ones iu narrow, low juts, 
mixed with some de>iicatiug sub¬ 
stance, and covered with straw and 
earth. ^Vhon the juts were t»pened 
for cxnminutiou, the rut was found to 
have sj>read very much, in cou^.r- 
queiicc of the dampness and heat- 
which was so dlffuM'd throughout the 
This is an effect tiiat might 
have been anticipated. Had the pre¬ 
caution been used of taking up the 
cro]) in small quantities at a lime, or 
of aprcadiug thu potatoes on the 
ground when the weather was fair, 
or iu sheds when wet—and of allow¬ 
ing thorn to be cxpose<l to tlic air 
until they liinl became tolerably firm 
and dry; and had the Eoutul potatoes 
been then selected by hand, piled 
together, and afturwanls put into 
smaller jiits, it is iwobable that a 
much less iiroporlion of any crop that 
was taken up would have been lost. 
Snell a plan, no doubt, would Lave 
caused a protracted potato harvest, 
but the I 0 S.S of time at that period, in 
performing the necessary work of 
selection, is a small consideration 
compared with au extensive injury to 
tbe crop. It is no doubt dcsimblo to 
Lave tiid potato land ploughed for 
wheat as soon as possible after the 
potatoes have been removed \ but 
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llicre is no more nrgcncj in plonghing 
y)otato than in ploughing turnip laud 
tor wheat; and, at any rate, it is bet¬ 
ter to delay the ploughing of the 
potato laud for a few days, than nm 
the risk of losing a whole crop of so 
cxcclleut an esculent. 

1 may here moiition an experi- 
mont in regard to the potato, wliich 
shows tJiat a larger crop has been 
received by planting tlie sets in 
autumn than in spring. Those who 
have tried tliis system on a large 
scale sny, that the iucren^c is lathe 
ratio of 111 to 8(1 bulls per acre. 
If this is near tlic trutli, it W'onld 
indicate, tiiat tiic .sets may safely 
be entrusted to lie in the groniul 
all winter upon the dung; and could 
we be assured (d* tlieir safety there 
in nil cases, the potatoes of this year, 
M'lecK'd in the innnuer above de¬ 
scribed, might be Used as sec<l this 
winter, and preserved ns such, in the 
ground, in a safer stale tliaii even in 
the >mall pits. Sui*h an experiment 
may be tried tins winter. In dry 
weather, without nuieh risk of losing 
till* fuliiie crop; for if. on examination 
in ‘‘piing, it should be found that ail 
the sots have roftod tn the drill-’, (hero 
woiihl be plenty of time to replant 
tljo crop, in its proper ?ea*un, with 


the sets tliat had survived till that 
time, by the means of preservation 
used. 

I have heard of farmers in this 
neighbourhood who arc plaiit^'ng their 
potato cropin tiiis favourable w'eathcr; 
and it does seem veryprobablc that, as 
eacli set is placed at a considerable 
distance from the other, and in cir¬ 
cumstances to resist frost—namely, 
amongst plenty of dung ami cartli— 
the entire number may escape putre¬ 
faction.” 

No doubt, if the potato crop shall 
I>rove to be very generally affected, the 
price of corn will rise yet further, and 
may be for a long time inainlaincu. 
But this is a very different thing from 
a scarcity of that article, which wo 
believe is merely visionary. We must 
be, f<*d w itii corn if we eaiinot get tho 
])Otatu ill its n>ual plenty^ ami it is 
tlie certainty, or ratlier the expecta¬ 
tion, of tins, wdiich hasrai-ed the price 
of tlie fornier. In the c(>ur^c of last 
month (Ociober) we met wiili an ad¬ 
mirable ai'tieie on this subject, in tho 
columns of JidPs \Vtd<lif Messcnyir^ 
whieli we do not liesitatc to adopt^ns 
ch-nr in its views, hopeful in its tone, 
and strictly rational iu its argument. 


Tub KtsiNO Puicc or WnnAX axd 1'lolk. 


'Vhat we prrdict('d in one of our 
rert-nt [)np('rs is duiK hecom’ng ronlusod 
to «•» t'x.rui whieli in nou cMMtmg go- 
iit-iMl alliiuli)n, i«nil, with *.111110 classes 
<»f jIio ]ic‘«»p]o, h::s .ilrrsnlv [»rt*<lne(Ml 
gr. at siliirni ainl an\ift_v for tin* ftUure. 
NV(>&(ai4il »t that lime, that though the 
r<' 2 urn f Hiio WfUiIiM*, about tho tiiiddie 
of last mi'iith, liad ^av^Ml tho harvj'st, 
.'tud given us a crop inueli more than 
had hooii nniioipatid, still there wore 
causes in i»p«rat’.<)n which would keep 
up tho prices of w-heut and tlour; and 
that, at loa&t for many weeks to emne, 
wheat would not fall in tho British 
market. 

** It should bo borne in mind that the 
getting in of the harvest is very elnstly 
followed by tlio wheat seed-time, and 
that two causes arc then alw'ays opera¬ 
ting to maintain and raise the price of 
wheat. Th<'re Is, first, a large call op 
the stoek in hand for seed wheat; and, 
secondly, tho farpiers are too busy to 
carry their corn into market, and ac¬ 
cordingly tho market is ill supplied. 


A third cause is also in opontlon to 
]>rodu<*i* the i-airie ellbft—that of an un- 
reas«*n.ihh* alHnn ah’ays rc.-'Ulting from 
au ill sup[iH«>d in.ii'kit. 

“ Ji w««nld svein .'isri.nish'n',' and evt# 
incrediiile to men who argiu* only tlieo- 
relieallv, that th ugh vear aftir year 
the sa»ne uniform causes opciube, and 
produce exactly the same eff, cis, yet 
that this aspect of the m;iikct should 
eoiitiiiue to delude and udslead the pub¬ 
lic mind ; but so it i> in the cMiru-nmr- 
ket, and with the Uricish public in gene¬ 
ral ; fi»r though they see througli a long 
succession of years that wheat and (lour 
invariably rise in the market imme. 
diately after harvest and during sced- 
limo, and tliuugh they ought to uad«‘r- 
Btaiid that this rise is produced hy tho 
quantity required for 8<«ed, ami by tho 
busy occupation of the farmers, they 
still perversely attribute it to another 
cause, existing only in thi ir ow n appre¬ 
hensions, namely, that the recent har¬ 
vest has been deficient, and that the 
market is ill supplied because there U 
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at Insofficient gtock with which to sup¬ 
ply it. 

** As it is the inflexible rulo of our 
paper to apply itself on the instant to 
correct all popular errors and to dis- 
DjMte ail unreasonable panics, we fuel 
ourselves called upon to say, that the 
present rise in the price of corn results 
only from the very serious failuro of 
the potato crop in many of our own 

counties, and still more materially in 
Bel^um and other foreign kingdoms. 
From the mere circuinstanco of their 
numbers only, to we.y nothing of tiieir 
habits ondnccessitips, an immense quan¬ 
tity of tills food is required for the sus¬ 
tenance of many millions of the com¬ 
munity i and when the crop fails to such 
an extentive degree as it has done in 
the present ci^e, this vast numerical 
proportion of every state must neces¬ 
sarily be chiefly maintained from the 
stock of corn. If the potato crop full 
at home, the poor are directly tlirown 
upon the corn-market, and the price of 
corn must ncce.Hsarily rise in propor. 
tioQ to the increased demand. Where 
the potato crop has failed abroad, the 
supply of foreign corn must necessarily 
be directed to that quarter, and thcre- 
fotf less corn uill be imported into the 
Britiab market. 

** Now, it is the expectation of this 
result, which, together with the wheat 
seed-time and the full occupation of the 
fanners, is producing the present ri»e 
in the British corn-market, and tbe.se 
causes will probably continue to operate 
for some time longer. 

** In some parts of the country, such 
as our northern and eastern cuuniioH, 
%e understand the current judgment to 
be, tliat though the harvest Iia<« pro¬ 
duced more bushela than in an at crage 
year, the weight per bushel is less than 
last year, and that tlie deflciency of the 
quality brings the produce down in such 
districts to less than an average crop. 
But if we set against this the happier 
result of the wheat harvest in our 
southern and western counties, we must 
still retain our former opinion, that 
there is at least no present ground fur 
any thing like a panic, either amongst 
the pubne in general or amongst the 
fanners themselves. The public as yet 
have DO cause to dread any thing like 
that very serious scarcity which some 
pC'oiff papers have announced, and the 
ifilrmerB themselves have no cause to 
ai^reheod such a sudden and extraor¬ 
dinary state of the market, as would 
Inrolvo them In the general suffering of 
comnumlty.** 


We shall now close our remarks on 
the subject of the Scottish Harvest. 
Iti thus limiting our remarks to the 
harvest in Scotland, wo have liccn 
actuated by no nairow spirit of na¬ 
tionality, but have judged it riglit, in 
treating a subject of sucli imnortance, 
to continc our.sclves to that portion of 
the llnitcd Kingdom in which we pos¬ 
sessed means oi obtaining infoniiatlon 
which positively could be relied upon. 
Indeed, avci*c it not for llic paramount 
importance of tho question, wliieli will 
soon be founded on as a topic for politi¬ 
cal discussion, we should hardly have 
addresi^ed ourselves to the task. But 
we have noticed, w'itli great disgust, 
the efforts of the League to influence, 
at thuH particular crisis, the public 
mind, by gross misrepre.sentations of 
our position and prospects; nud, In ing 
eonviiieed that u more dangerous and 
designing faction never yet tlmibt 
tiicmselves intoiuibiic notice, we have 
thought it right, in the first instanee, 
to collect and to rhissity our facts. 
This done, wo have \ct a word or 
two in store for the members of the 
mountebank coalirion. 

No evil is unniixed %^iili good. 
The murmurs of the niiirmists at 
lioinc, unfounded as mc believe them 
to be, ha>e brought out, more clearly 
than wo could hare hopetl for, the 
stute of foreign feeling with 'regjud to 
British eiit<*rprise, and the piosj>eets 
of fuliire supply upon which this 
country must depend, slioiild tho 
sliding-scide bo abrogated and all im¬ 
port duties abolished. 'J'iie iiio»t 
infatuated Leaguer will hardly deny, 
that if the coni-law had eeas«-d lo 
exist thn*e years .tgo. and a great 
])art of our poorer ."oils had iu eonsc- 
qiience been removed from tillage, 
our i)re.'-eut position with regard to 
food must have been infinitely wm>e. 
In fact, \vc should then have ))rc- 
sented the unhappy sjMJctachi of a 
great industrial eoiummdty incapable 
of rearing food for its population at 
hoDic, and solely dependent for a 8U]>- 
|)ly on foreign states; and that, too, 
in a year w hen the harvests through¬ 
out Europe, and even in America, 
have siiflVred, And hei’C, by tho 
w'ay, before going further, let us re¬ 
mark, that the advocates of th 
L<‘agae never seem to have contem¬ 
plated, at all events they have never 
grappled with, the notorlonsfact, that 
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theeffectflofmoet unpropitious seasons have placed Britain for tlie first^ime ' 
are felt Cp beyond the confines of the absolutely at the mercy of a foreign 
British Isles. This year, indeed, wc power. Scarce a journal in France 
were the last to sufier; and the that docs not tell you—loudly—bold- 
memory of the youngest of ua, who ly—exultingly—what treatment w'e 
' has 'attained the age of reason, will may expect from their hands. At 
funiish him with examples of far Inst ” they say, “ we have got this 
severer seasons than that which has perfidious Albion in our power. Na- 
just gone by. What, then, is to be turo has done for us, in her cycle, 
done, should the* proportion of the what for centuries the force of our 
land in tillage l>e reduced below the arms and concentrated rancour could 


mark which, in an average year, 
could supply our population with 
food—if, at the same time, a fa¬ 
mine were to occur abroad, and dc- 
)n'ivc the continental agriculturists of 
tlieir surplus store of corn? The 
answer is a short one —Oitr people 
wust neensarih/ stahvk. The manu¬ 
facturers would be the first to fed the 
np]).‘iliing misery of their situation, 
and the men w'liom they w'oiild have 
to thank fur tiie severest and most 
lingering death, are the chosen apos¬ 
tles of the League! 

Is this an overdrawn picture? l^t 
us see. I'lMiU'c at this inonient is 
coininc<‘d tliat we arc on the verge of 
a state of famine. Almost all the 
Freiuh jiairnalists, believing what 
tlu*y ]»rot>iU»ly \\i^h for, and iiiible<l l)y 
the. repealing how I, and faint-hearted 
IinMliclIoiis of the coward, a-^sumo 
thsU onr home stock of provision is 
not Millicieiit to last us for the ciisn- 
ing w inter. Tlnit is jud tlio situation 
Ui which we .diould be ivdticed (ir/i/ 
\ear, if Messrs Cobden, Briglit. and 
('oin))any iiad tlunr will. What, 
then, say.s our iU'ighl)our, and now 
inoat magnanimous ally? Is he will¬ 
ing—for they allege tlicA' h.ive a super- 
fiuity—lit supply us in this time ijf 
In {iothetie.il distress—to net the i»art 
of the good Samaritan, and ])Our, not 
wine and oil, but com into our 
wounds? Is he about to take the 
iioble.st revenge upon a former adM-r- 
saiws by showing hinisdf, in the mo- 
nicut of need, a benefactor instead of 
a foe? Oh, my Lord Ashley! you 
and others, w hose spirit is more tiiiiid 
lluiii becomes your blood, had better 
look, ere you give up the maiu- 
stay of your country’s prosperity 
—ere you surrender the cause of 
the agriculturist—to the animus that 
is now manifested abroad. We 
have reason to bless Heaven that it 
has been thus early shown, before, by 
mean and miserable concession to 
the clamours of a selfish interest, W'e 


not achieve. The English news¬ 
papers'in every column teem with 
the tidings of failure. The crop of' 
corn is bad beyond any former expe¬ 
rience. It cannot suffice to feed one 
half of the population. The potato 
crop also, which is the sole subsist¬ 
ence of Ireland, is thoroughly ruined. 

^ Scarce a minute fraction of it can bo 
' used for the pui*{)OPcs of human food. 
'J'he British Cabinet arc eaniostly de¬ 
liberating on the i>r<»pricty of opening 
tlie jiorts. The public, almost to a 
man, arc demanding the adoption of 
that nicasnre—and doubtless ci'clong 
they will be opened. 

“ AA'hat, then, are w’c to do ? Arc 
wc to be guilt} ot the egregious folly 
of su)){>l>iiig our linge and ove^iowu 
rival, at the moment w hen we have 
the ojiportiinlty to strike a blow at 
the very centre of her system, and 
that without having recourse to the 
slightest belligerent measures? Are 
we, at the conmieiicement of lierim- 
jiending mi'seiw, to recij)rocate with 
Jiinghiud—that England which arrest¬ 
ed us in tlie niiiLt of our career of 
coiniuc'-i, sw'e]>l ourn.axies froia the 
s( as, bullied our bravest armies,* and 
led away our Knijievur captive? The 
man who can enlertain such an idea 
"—bo he who h<“ may— is n traittn* to 
the honour of his country. Let Eng- 
lainl open her {lorts if she will, and as 
she must, but let us at the self-same 
moment be prepared to closk our 
own. Let not one grain of corn, if 
possible, be exiiorted from France. 
We have plenty, and to sjiare. Our 
hardy peasantry can pass the winter 
ill comfort; whiLt, on the oppo.siro 
side of the Ciianuel, we shall have the 
satisfaction of beholding onr haughty 
enemy convulsed, and wallowing like 
a stranded Leviathan on tlie shore 1 
We pity the brave Irish, but we shall 
not help them. To do so would he, 
in fact, to exonerate Britain of her 
gi*catc8t and primary burden.” 

This is the language which the 
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Fi'cn^h Joam^ists are using at tho 
present moment. Let no Englishman 
nelntio himself into the belief that it 
docs not express the true scutinieuts 
of tiio nation. We know something 
of the men whose vocation it is to 
componud these patriotic articles. 
Tliey aro fostered under the pcrnici* 
ous system which converts tho penny- 
a>iiocr into that anomalous liybrid, a 
Peer of rranco—which makes it al¬ 
most a neccs.«)ary qualiticaiiou to be¬ 
come a stutesmau, tliat the aspirant 
' has been a successful scribbler in the 
public journals. And this, forsooth, 
they call the genuine aristocracy of 
talent I Then* whole nltn is to be 
popular, even .it the expense of truth. 
They ari^ paudai’s to the weakness of 
a nation for their owm individual ad¬ 
vancement. They have no stake in 
the comitiy save the grey goose-tinlll 
they dislionour; and yet tlicy aHVet 
to lead the opinions of the petqHe, 
and—to the ditciodit of the iVeueh 
intellect !»e it recorded —they do in a 
great ine.isure lead them. In short, 
it is a ruflian piv-is, and w e know’ well 
by wlmt means France has been ruf- 
danlzc^. Tlie war party—as it calls 
itself—is .strong, and has been reared 
up by the unremitting exortion.s of 
these felons of society, who, for the 
sake of a clieer to tickle their own 
dl‘^})^caIilo vanity, would not lie-ltatc 
for a inoinenl, U they had the jiovcor, 
to wrap Europe again it] the fl.'iuies 
of universal war. Such will, donbt- 
les.«, one day be the rcv-iilt of this 
unbridled lieen.^e. The demon is 
not yet exorcised from Franco, and 
the iiorrors of the Kevolurion may 
be acted over again, with such addi¬ 
tional refinements of brutaliry as 
foregone experience filial! fiugp’st. 
Meantime, wc say to our own domc.s- 
tic shrliikers—U thi '9 a season, when 
such a spirit is abroad, to make our¬ 
selves jdejicndent for subsistema*— 
w hich'is life—upon the chaucc of a 
foreign supply ? 

Yes, geuLlemcnjoumalistsof Franco 
—whether you be peers or not —you 
have spoken out a little too early. 
The bUndest of us now can see you 
in yp|ig genuine character and coloui^. 
But;rest satisfied 5 tho day of retri- 
butibo, as you impiously dure to term 
it, has not yet arrived. Britain docs 
not want your com, and not for it will 
she abandon an iota of her system. 


There can be no doubt, that the news 
of a famine here w'ouid bo received 
in France with more joy than tiie 
tidings of a second Marengo. Tlio 
mere expectation of it has already 
intoxicated tiio press; and, accord¬ 
ingly, they have begun to specnlato 
upon the probable conduct of other 
foreign powers, in the event of our 
ports being opened, llelgium, thvy 
are duligbted to find, is in so bad a 
situation, in so far as regitrds its crop, 
that tho angust King I.(e(){K>id has 
tliought'pr()i>er to issue a ]>ublic de¬ 
claration, tiiat his own royal mouth 
shall for the next year remHin inno¬ 
cent of the flavour of a .single potato. 
This look.s w’olU Belgium, it is hoped, 
is not over-abundant in wheat; but, 
even if she were, Belgium owe.s uiuch 
to France, and —a nienning nstiM’i.^k 
covers and conveys the remuiiiiiig 
]>.art of the inuendo. Swuinpy liol- 
land. tlicy say, cau do Britain no 
good—nsiy, have not the cautious 
Duti'h been luTor<‘hnn<t with IbitCiiu, 
and foiv-lallcd, by piv\ious purchav**, 
the calc.ulrtleil Mipply riceV Will 
done, Bata\ian merciiani! In (liis 
inst.inee. at least, you aiv piauug the 
giinio fnv FriiTU’C. 

'riu’u lliey have higli hopes from 
the ZoLLVKHKiN. Thut combhialiou 
has CTidcntly to dread tlie rivairv of 
Briti.d) inanufactuu', and itsniun.r.-. rs 
arc too shrew cl to lo-e thli gl«ni'Uis • 
0 )ipi*rriniity of barrirado. There ai«■*, 
therefore, hopes I lint tlennanv. uitcilv 
fcu’getflng the days of .'•nli-hlle'*, v. iil 
slint her ports fp»r expm-r. and nl-o 
jirevent the de>cent of l’(»li>li c«.rn. 

If not, winter is near at hand, and 
the moutlis of the |•i\el•^ may b« 
frozen Indore a supply e.ui bo M-ut 
to the staruug llritisli. AiiotJ.-r 
delii'htfu! prc»siifc.t for young and 
regcuierated France 1 

Also, tnystericnis ninmurs arc afloat 
with jvgaiti to the jwliey of the Auto¬ 
crat. It is said, he too is going to 
shut up—wlictlier from hatred to Bri¬ 
tain, or paternal anxiety for the w el- 
fare of Ids Hubjccts, docs not api^car. 
Yet there is not a Parisian scrihe of 
tlicm all but derives his information 
direct from tho secret cabinet of 
Kiidmlas. Then there is America— 
have w'e not rumours of war tlicrc ? 
How much depends upon tho insult of 
the speech which President Folk shall 
deliver! Uc know’S well by this time 
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tlint England is threatened with fa- 
niiiie—and will he bo fool enough to 
submit to a compromise, when by 
8 im])le embargo ho tnigiit enforce his 
coniitry^s claims? So that altogether, 
in the upiniun of the Freiicli, wo are 
like to liavc the worst of it, and may 
bo slicerly starved into any kind of 

siiUuiifesioii. 

No lliBiiks to C'obden and Co. that 
tills is not <nir case at present. Tiio 
abolition of the corn-rliity would be 
iimnrfli.ately followed by the abandon* 
nient of a largo part of the soil now 
under lillngo. Every year wc should 
ieani to de)ien (1 more and more upon 
ffirelgii ^npply, and give up a fiirtiier 
poriioii of onr own agrieultiiral toil. 
iM.-iee us in that position, and let a bad 
tea-'On, ^Uiieh shall affect not only us, 
but the Continent, come round,«an(i 
till! (IreiUiJS of FraiU'e will bo riailized. 
(lenllemen of KngiiUid—^ou that arc 
w.nering from your former faith— 
will you refuse tlie. lesson aflbrded 
you, by this premature exultation on 
ilii* part of our dangerous neighbour? 
]>o you not see what weight France 
c^iden^)y ailaclics to the rejieal of onr 
proleelion iluiies—how anxiously she 
i- wairliing—how enriie.*'tly she ia 
jinniiig for itV If you will not be¬ 
lieve,\oiir friends, will you not take 
w urniug from an munny ? Would } ou 
li(»l<l it ehivulrv', if you .'<uw nn nnttigo- 
* )n^t before you armed at all points, 
aitil eoulitlent of furtlier assistance, to 
throw away your ilefeiisivc armour, 
and leave yourselves exposed to his 
attacks? And yet, is not this pre- 
oi'cly w'hat will be done if you aban¬ 
don the principles of jirotection? 

Aie >ou afraid of that word, Pko- 
TPi TioN ? Shame upon you, if 3 on 
are! No doubt it has been most 
sraiidalously mi.siepre.sciitcd by the 
cottoji-nimigering orators, but it is a 
great word, and a w ise woid, if trul 3 ' 
and thoroughl 3 ^ nnderstood. It does 
not mean that corn shall be grown in 
this country for j/our benefit or that 
of any exclusive class—were it so, 
protection w’oiild be a WToug—but it 
means, that at all times tliero shall be 
maintained in the couutiy an nmonnt 
of food, reared within itself, sutbeient 
for the sustenance of the natlou, in 
case that war, or somo other external 
cause, slioald shut up all other sources. 
And this, which is in fact protection 
for the nation—a jnst and wise se¬ 
curity against famine, in which the 
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poor and the rich are equally in^r- 
ested—is perverted by the chimney- 
Btuik proprietors into a positive na¬ 
tional grievance. Why, the question 
lies ill a nutshell. Corn will not be 
grown In this country, unless you give 
it an Rclequate market. Admit foreign 
corn, and you not only put a stop to 
agricultural imx>rovciitcnt iu roclalm- 
iiig wu.-vte land, by means of which 
production may be carried to an in-* 
definite degree, but you also throw a 
vast quantity of the land at present 
productive out of bearing. Suppose, 
then, that next year, all protection 
being abolished, the quantity of gi’ain 
laised in the comitiy is but equal to 
half the demand of the population ; 
foa-igii corn, of course, must come in 

8 up]»ly the de^icicnc 3 ^ We shall 
'not enlarge upon the first argument 
which must occur to over 3 ' thiuking 
person—the urgument being, that in 
such a state of things, the ibreigucr, 
whoever he may bes with whom wo 
arc dealing, has it iu bis power to 
demand and exact an}' price ho 
jileasos for his corn. What say the 
CohdcJiites in answer to this ? “ Ob, 

then, we phall charge the forei^cr a 
corro'ponding piiee for our cottons 
aud our calicoes! ” No, gentlemen— 
tliat will not do. We have no doubt 
this idea entered into 30 ur caicu- 
liilion.s, and that you hope, through a 
PCiUcil}' of hmne-groAvn corn, to real¬ 
ize an augmented profit ou your pro¬ 
duce—in ^hOIt, to be the only gainers 
it) a time of general distress. But 
thci*o is a flaw in 3 *our reasoning, too 
l)alpablo to be overlooked. The 
foreigner can whfwnt caiico^ but 
tlic British nation caknot do ivithotU 
bread. 'I'ho w'unts of the stouincli 
are i>arainount—nothing can enter 
into competition with them. The 
German, Polo, or Fi-cnchman, ma}’, 
for a season, wear a ragged coat,-or 
an inferior shirt, or even dis)>cn 8 u 
with the latter gannent, if it so 
pleases him; and yet siiflcr corapara- 
tivcl}' nothing. But what arc our 
population to do, if bread is not pro¬ 
curable except at the enormous 
prices which, wlien you abolish ptt)- 
tection, you entitle the foreigner to 
chaise ? Have you the heart to 
respond, in the only imaginable 
answer—it is a mere monosyllable— 
Starvb ? 

Bnt suppose that, for the first two 
years or so, we went ou swimmingly 
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—|hat there were good aiid plentiful there is war in the Mediteri'aueai^ 
aeasoua abroad^ and that com flowed Wc liave hftyf nay, a hundred points 
into our market abundantly from all to watch with our V08scls-~a'hundred 
quarters of the world. Suppose that isolated interests to maintain, and 
bread became cheaper thuti we ever these demand an immense and t'et a 


knew it before, that our ntanufucturcs 
were readily aud greedily taken, and 
that we liad realised the inanufaetu* 
ring Eden, which the disciples of Dc- 
virs-dust have predicted, as the inime- 
• diate conseqnctice of our abandoning 
all manner of rc.^trictions. How will 
this state of unbounded prosperity 
aiVcet the land ? For every five 
sliillings of fall in the price of the 
quarter of wheat, fre.sh districts A\ill 
be abandoned by tlio ]>lough. Tlie 
fanner will be unable to work tliom 
at a prolit, aud so ho will cense 
to grow grain. He may put steers 
upon them ; or they may be covered 
with little fancy %illa8, or Owenito 
parallelograms, to suit the ta?te of 
the modern philosopher, and accomo¬ 
date the additional population uho 
arc to assist in tin* prospective crops 
of calico. The cheaper com then is, 
the smaller will become our home-pro¬ 
ducing surface. The elmw-hacoii will 
be driven to the railroads, where there 
is ah^‘ady a tolerable demand lor him. 
The flail will bo silent in the barn, 
aud the song of the reaper in the fields. 

Let us suppose tills to la^t for a 
few yoaiis, during which Lord John 
llusscU—the Whigs having, In the 
meantime, got rid of all graduating 
scruples and come back to power—has 
taken an opportunity of onricldng the 
peerage by elevating the redoubted 
ColMlen to its ranks. But a change 
stiddctdy passes across tiic si)irit of 
our dream. At once, and like a thun¬ 
derbolt—without warning or prc-vago 
—comes a famine or a war. W'a care 
not which of them is taken as an il¬ 
lustration. Both arc calamities, un- 
f<>rtunatcl 3 ', well known in this coun¬ 
try ; and wc hardly can expect that 
many years shall pass over our heads 
without the occurrence of one or other 
of them. Let us take tlm evil of 
man's creating—war. The Channel 
is filled with French shipping, and all 
along the coast, from(^apc Ushaiit to 
Ebiaoro, the porta* are rigidly shut. 
Mean time American cruisers are 
scouring the Atlantic, chasing our 
merchantmen, and ombarassing com- 
mnnlcation with the colonies. Also, 


divided force. Convoys cannot bo 
spared without 1 o.h 8 of territory, aud 
then—what becomes of us at liome ? 

Mo.8t miserable is the prospect; and 
yet it docs appear, if we arc mad 
enough to abandon protection, per¬ 
fectly inevitable. With but a portion 
of our land in tillage—an aiigiuent- 
ed jiopulation—no stored corn—no 
mean.s of recalling for two years at 
the soonest, even if wc could spare 
si'od, and that is quosilonublc, the 
dormant energies of the earth(‘an 
you fancy, my I^ird Asliley, or you, 
converted Mr Escolt, what Britain 
wouhl be then? Wc will tell yon. 
Not perhaps a jircy—for we will not 
even imagine such degradation—but 
a bargainer and compounder with an 
inferior power or powers, wliom .she 
might have bearded for centuries >> ith 
impunit}’, had not soineseltbh lrait<»r.s 
been wicked enough to demand, and 
some infatuated Matesinen foolish 
enough to giant, the abrogation of 
that proteeliiiii n liieh is her sole se¬ 
curity fur pre-eminence. What are 
all tlie cotton bale.s of ^Liu)ch(>.'iter in 
e«»mpansoii uitli sueh consuh'ration.s 
Aa tlieseV () ]>eviJ's.(|nst—Di-vilV- 
diist I Have we really declined so i'ar, 
that you are to be the Sinon to bring 
ns to this sorry pass? Is the poison¬ 
ed breath of the CA'inist to destroy the 
pruspciUy of those— 

“ Quns nequo Tydides, nec Larissuius 
Achilles, 

Non anni domucre decern, non mille 
carinn:! ” 

It may be so—for a small sbard- 
bcotlc can tipset a massive candle¬ 
stick ; and it will be so a.ssimHlly, if 
tlic protective principle is abaiidoiie<L 
The first duty of a nation is to rear 
food for its inhabitauts from the bo¬ 
som of its own soil, and woe must fol¬ 
low if it relies fur daily sustenance 
upon another. Wc can now form a 
fair estimate of the probable conti¬ 
nuance of the supply, from the prema- 
tm*c exaltation exhibited in the fo¬ 
reign jonmals, and we shall be worse 
than fools if wo do not avail ourselves 
of the lesson. 
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